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We  arrived  at  Washington  one  beautiful  raid- 
mfDiiMrr  morninfr,  just  a  Her  a  most  refreiiyhing 
shower.  There  had  been  no  rainfall  for  several 
days;  the  sky  had  begun  to  assume  the  aspect  it 
tiMially  wears  when  the  dog  star  is  in  kid  humor, 
and  consequenlly  the  atmosjihere  had  been  sulrry, 
cloGe*  and  enervating,  while  the  .streets  were  filled 
with  little  whirlwintls  of  fine  dust.  Now  all  was 
clunged  I  Hailed  as  a  gracious  messenger  of 
iiicfcjr  and  gladness,  the  soft*footed,  balm-brealh- 
ing  &iigel  from  doudland  had  trailed  her  mantle 
of  dew  and  mist  over  the  landscape  ;  there  had  her 
tender  veil  floated  till,  rainbow  curved,  it  melted 
swaty  on  the  bosom  of  a  fleecy  cloud,  as  a  pic- 
mre  fmh  from  the  Sovereign  Hand,  Nature's 
ttniting  rhartns  unrolled,  rebapti^ed  with  the 
aiiracle  of  tfanKccndent  loveliness;  for  over  all, 
Vat.  XIV,— I 


woods  and  city  and   river^  there   lingered  for  a 
long  time  a  wonderfid  golden  light. 

The  sky  took  on  the  bright  tints  of  an  luihan 
sunrise,  the  air  grew  redolent  with  fragrance,  and 
became  clear  and  inspiriting.  While  the  welcome 
crystal  drops  had^ilashcd  on  the  roof  of  our  'VPull- 
raan  Palace,"  these  lines,  ihc  favorite  of  boyhood's 
halcyon  days,  recurred  to  us  again  and  again  : 

When  the  humid  sliadowa  giilhct 

<  her  all  tht  starry  sphere** 
And  ttir  mrhiiicholy  Oarknrvs 

Gently  weeps  tn  ramy  lears; 
'Tis  a  joy  to  press  the  pilUw 

Of  «  cottage  chjimhtT  tied, 
And  to  listen  to  the  jrattct 

Of  the  soft  raiii  overhead. 
O,  a  Ittottsnnd  recoltennons 

Weave  ih»!»r  bright  imes  inJo  woof 
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As  I  listen  to  the  patter 

Of  the  rain  upon  the  roof! 
There's  naught  in  art's  bravuras 

That  can  work  with  such  a  spell. 
In  the  spirit's  pure,  deep  fountains, 

Whence  the  holy  passions  swell, 
As  that  melody  of  nature— 

That  subdued,  subduing  strain, 
"Which  is  played  upon  the  shingles 

By  the  patter  of  the  rain ! 

And  gazing  through  the  broad  plate-glass  win- 
dows on  the  drenched  streets,  now  showing  their 
perfect  squares  all  teeming  with  a  busy  populace, 
a  verse  from  one  of  Longfellow's  exquisite  poems 
flitted  into  our. mind: 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  I 
After  the  dust  and  heat, 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street. 
In  the  narrow  lane, 
How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! 

As  the  train  slackened  speed  on  its  near  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  through  openings  in  the  luxu- 
riant trees  that  shaded  pleasant  parks,  we  caught 
lovely  glimpses  of  the  plashing  fountains  and  the 
great  beds  of  scarlet  geraniums  then  in  full  blossom 
in  the  White  House  grounds,  Lafayette  Square 
particularly  drew  our  attention;  it  is  located  op- 
posite the  President's  mansion,  and  is  filled  with 
fine  trees,  to  which  the  soft,  grayish-green  foliage 
of  the  crape  myrtle  and  the  dark  shining  leaves 


of  the  magnolia  give  a  vivid  suggestion  of  tropi- 
cal beauty. 

It  was  a  refreshing  sight,  a  brilliant  display,  to 
catch  the  gleam  of  those  great  beds  of  geraniums 
all  aflame,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  fountains  tossing 
their  silvery  spray  so  lavishly  upon  them,  in  con- 
trast with  the  weeping  greenery,  the  rain -pearled 
leaves  that  fluttered  above,  tremulous  and  glitter- 
ing, while  towered  high  over  all  the  great  white 
dome  of  the  Capitol. 

After  a  few  hours  of  rest  from  our  long  journey- 
ing, we  partook  of  refreshment,  and  sallied  forth 
to  fulfill  our  promise  to  the  ladies,  of  which  our 
party  was  principally  made  up,  and  were  set  down 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  to 
which  popular  resort,  not  only  for  lovers  of  fine 
art  and  culture  but  for  those  whom  fate  binds  to 
the  wheel  of  work  through  all  the  summer  months, 
we  proposed  to  devote  the  largest  share  of  our  first 
day  in  Washington. 

This  gallery  is  a  splendid  gift  from  a  noble 
donor,  and  most  keenly  appreciated  by  those 
whose  time  nor  means  grants  no  joyous  flitting  to 
mountains,  or  sea,  or  foreign  shores  during  the 
warm  season.  It  is  quite  an  imposing  brick 
building,  standing  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a 
little  beyond  the  President's  grounds  going  up. 
We  are  admitted  to  a  wide,  cool  vestibule,  from 
which  a  broad  staircase  leads  to  the  picture  gal- 
lery.    But  before  describing  the  interior,  we  will 
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quote  from  the  really  fine  catalogue,  for  the  benefit 
of  ihos^  who  have  never  seen  the  building,  a  good 
description  of  its  exterior  : 

"The  building  stands  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  street, 
and  opposite  the  War  Department*  It  Is  two 
stories  in  height,  built  of  brick,  in  the  renais* 
sance  style,  with  brownstonc  facings  and  orna- 
ments, and  a  mansard  roof  rising  ten  feet  above 
the  ordinary  o^e,  having  a  large  central  pavilion 
and  two  smaller  ones  at  the  corners.  The  front 
is  of  imposing  style,  divided  by  pilasters,  having 
ciapitals  of  the  Columbian  style  representing  In- 
dian corn,  into  recesses,  stone  niches  for  statues, 
with  trophies  and  wreaths  of  foliage  finely  carved, 
the  monogram  of  the  founder,  and  the  inscription, 
•Dedicited  to  Art/" 

Now  we  will  enter.  On  each  side  of  the  stair- 
way is  a  corridor  leading  to  the  hall  of  sculpture, 
which  is  on  the  lower  floor.  In  the  vestibule  the 
most  striking  objects  are  the  splendid  colossal 
head  of  the  first  Napoleon,  in  marble,  by  Canova; 
a  magnificent  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  from  the 
original  in  the  Villa  Borghese  \  and  a  beautiful 
e^t  of  the  famous  bust  of  Clytie.  In  one  corner 
arc  busts  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors — ^Anto- 


ninus Pius,  the  good;  Caracalla,  the  wicked,  a 
face  most  aptly  depicted  to  illustrate  a  demoniac 
expression  ;  Vitellius,  and  others,  and  a  fine  head 
of  Anton ia,  the  regally  beautiful.  In  the  other 
corridor  are  busts  of  Seneca,  Euripides,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Csesar,  and  Homer,  Mc*st  attractive 
and  pathetic  is  the  worn,  haggard,  unutterably 
charming  face  of  the  latter.  Whether  it  be  au- 
thentic or  not,  it  is  really  one's  idea  of  the  •*  blind 
old  bard  sublime,'*  him  of  whom  it  seems  so  sad 
that  it  should  have  been  written: 

Seven  Grcciiin  ciucs  strove  for  Homer  dead, 
Thi'ough  which  ihc  living  Homer  beggej  his  bread. 

The  sculpture  gallery  is  an  elegant  hall,  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  long,  and  lighted  on  one  side  by 
seven  windows.  There  are  smaller  sculpture  gaU 
leries,  and  a  gallery  of  bronzes  leading  from  it; 
and  there  are  arched  recesses  in  which  the  very 
cr^rae  de  la  cr^me  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  hold 
their  court*  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  ar* 
rangement  of  the  statues  in  this  fine,  roomy  hall. 
It  shows  the  truest  appreciation  of  those  glorious 
forms,  relatively  and  absolutely. 

In  one  of  the  recesses  referred  to  stands  the 
*'  perfect  rose"  of  all — the  queen  of  those  immor- 
tal ones — ^thc  peerless  Venus  of  Milo*  Says  a 
severe  art  critic:  **At  first  the  Venus  de  Medici 
stood  near  her;  but,  fortunately  for  her,  she  has 
been  removed.  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
adored  'Goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty/  I  roust 
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presume   to   say  that  she  appeared  to  my  eyes 
almost  insignificant  in  contrast  to  the  noble,  the 
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exalted  type  of  beauty  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  In 
the  latter,  the  glorious  contour  of  the  form,  muti- 
lated though  it  be,  the  perfect  poise  of  the  grace- 
ful head,  the  wonderful  mingling  of- dignity  and 
sweetness,  of  strength  and  softness  in  the  exquisite 
face  can  surely  never  be  equaled.    Very  beautiful, 


Statue  of  Mars. 

of  course,  is  she  that  'enchants  the  world,'  the 
fair  de  Medici ;  yet  I  think  she  did  well  to  remove 
herself  from  that  too  trying  proximity  *'  And  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  the  justness  of  these  words. 
On  either  side,  but  a  little  back  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  stand  noble  statues  of  Flora  and  of  Padi- 
citia,  the  latter  an  incomparable  illustration  of 
modesty,  with  her  delicate  face,  and  the  shy  ges- 
ture with  which  she  draws  her  graceful  robes 
c)ost\y  around  her. 


A  very  faithful  group  is  that  of  Sophocles,  De- 
mosthenes, and  Aristides.  All  are  wonderfully 
lifelike.  In  the  faces  of  the  first  and  last  there  is 
a  grand  repose,  a  most  benignant  expression,  and 
in  their  majestic  forms,  enveloped  in  drapery,  a 
blending  of  strength  and  ease  which  is  very  im- 
pressive. But  in  Demosthenes  there  is  life,  fire, 
in  every  line  of  the  careworn,  furrowed  face,  in 
the  spare,  sinewy  form,  the  slender,  nervous  hand 
which  grasps  so  tightly  the  roll  within  it.  It 
seems  as  if  those  lips  were  parting,  and  the  'tor- 
rents of  eloquent  words"  were  about  to  pour,  as 
of  old,  upon  the  ears  of  entranced  listeners. 

Reaching  another  arched  entrance,  our  eyes  are 
gladdened  with  a  fine  cast  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  the  most  glorious — save  the  Venus  of  Milo— 
of  all  this  delightful  company.  Byron's  beautiful 
description  came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  our 
party  as  we  gazed  upon  this  image  of  grace — this^ 
personification  of  manly  beauty: 
The  lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 

The  god  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light, — 
The  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 
The  shaft  has  just  been  shot, — the  arrow  bright 

With  an  immortal's  vengeance;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 

And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by. 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  deity  I 

Above  the  Apollo  is  a  truly  superb  colossal  head 
of  Juno.  In  the  radiant  face  is  a  rare  blending 
of  majesty  and  sweetness.  When  Goethe  first  saw 
this,  he  exclaimed:  **lt  is  like  a  verse  of  Homer  I" 
In  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Apollo,  "All  radiant 
from  his  triumph  in  the  fight,"  is  that  most  pa- 
thetic form  of  the  dying  Gladiator: 
He  leans  upon  his  hand;  his  manly  brow 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low. 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him.     He  is  gone 

Ere   ceased   the  inhuman  shout  that  hailed  the  wretch 
who  won ! 

It  does  not  detract  a  whit  from  our  interest  in 
this  touching  and  wonderful  statue  to  know  that 
the  critics  say  it  does  not  represent  a  Gladiator, 
but  a  Saul,  who  has  stabbed  himself  to  avoid  cap- 
tivity, and  fallen  upon  his  shield. 

One  of  our  companions  who  wishes  to  share 
this  pleasant  task  of  description,  here  hands  us 
her  note-book,  from  which  we  quote: 
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> 


A  very  charming  statue  is  a  Mercury  in  Re- 
pose. The  original  in  bronze  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Herculaneum.  Yonder  is  a  splendid 
Polyhymnia,  represented  as  leaning  upon  a  rock 
listening  to  the  melody  around  her.  The  perfect 
repose  of  the  attitude  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
drapery  are  very  fine.  The  cast  of  the  colossal 
bust  of  Jupiter,  from  the  original  in  the  Vatican, 
is  most  imposing — worthy,  indeed,  in  its  grandeur 
to  represent  the  king  of  the  gods.  In  the  admi- 
rably arranged  catalogue  we  read  that  ''when 
Phidias  had  finished  it,  he  prayed  for  a  token 
from  Jupiter  whether  his  work  was  acceptable, 
and  a  flash  of  lightning  through  the  roof  attested 
the  thunderer's  approval."  In  the  great  hall  stands 
also  the  wonderful  but  most  painful  group  of  the 
Laocoon;  a  beautiful  cast  of  the  Silenus  and 
Infant  Bacchus;  of  the  exquisite  Faun  of  the 
Capitol,  which  was  the  inspiration  of  Hawthorne's 


Minerva. 

fascinating  book,  "The  Marble  Faun;"  a  grand 
Minerva ;  the  Two  Fates,  a  group  full  of  majesty 
and  grace.  They  are  supposed  by  some  to  repre- 
sent the  daughters  of  Cecrops;  a  noble  Diana  di 
Gabia^  the  original  of  which,  in  the  Louvre,  is 


said  to  be  perhaps  the  most  beautifully  draped 
statue  known ;  a  colossal  bust  of  ^sculapius,  the 
face  full  of  majesty,  benevolence,  and  sweetness; 
the  Antonius  of  the  Capitol,  and  many  other 
famous  antiques.     One  of  the  finest  and  most 


Juno. 

striking  of  these,  however,  is  in  ah  inner  gallery — 
the  daughter  of  Niobe.  It  represents  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Niobe  fleeing  from  the  arrows  of 
Diana.  It  is  headless  and  armless,  but  is  most 
wonderful  in  its  representation  of  rapid  flight,  and 
in  the  effect  of  the  drapery,  which,  blown  by  the 
breeze,  clings  closely  to  the  limbs.  The  effect  of 
motion  is  perfect,  and  the  whole  figure  is  grand 
and  impressive  beyond  expression. 
'  At  one  end  of  the  large  hall  is  a  cast  from  the 
west  gate  of  the  baptistery  at  Florence,  one  of 
those  gates  which  Michael  Angelo  pronounced 
"worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  Paradise."  This 
cast  was  brought  from  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum.    It  consists  of  ten  square  ptntto)  ciotd2.vck\\!w^ 
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designs  from  the  Old  Testament,  surrounded  by 
narrower  panels,  with  niches  containing  historic 


The  Greek  Diana. 

characters,  prophets,  sibyls,  etc.,  and  adorned 
with  birds,  flowers,  and  fruits,  all  most  exquisitely 
carved. 

Around  the  room,  below  the  cornice,  are  casts 
from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  **Like  the 
original,  they  consist  of  tablets  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  nearly  square,  and  embrace  the  seated 
deities,  virgins  bearing  offerings,  and  groups  of 
horsemen — considered  the  choicest  portions  of  the 
entire  frieze."  Some  of  the  statues  by  modern 
sculptors  are  admirable;  but  we  have  lingered  so 
long  over  the  ever  charming,  ever  glorious  and 
new-found  characteristics  of  the  antique,  that  we 
feel  diffident  about  claiming  too  much  space. 

In  a  small  side  gallery  are  three  Venuses,  by 


Gibson,  by  Canova,  and  by  Thorwaldsen — ^all 
beautiful;  but  Thorwald.<ien's  seemed  to  us  far 
more  excellent  than  the  others.  It  is  a  perfect 
embodiment  of  youthful  beauty,  delicacy,  and 
grace — almost  too  spiritual,  perhaps,  for  a  Venus. 
Up  stairs,  in  the  centre  of  an  octagon  roonEiv 
which  opens  into  the  picture  galleries,  stands 
Power's  Greek  Slave,  in  marble.  As  we  gaxed 
upon  its  ''passionless  perfection,"  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  ladies  of  our  group  inTolontarily 
burst  Mrs.  Browning's  perfect  sonnet,  so  wholly 
applicable  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it 
entire : 

They  say  ideal  beauty  cannot  enter 

The  house  of  anguish.    On  the  threshold  stands 

An  alien  image,  with  enshackled  hands, 

Called  the  Greek  Slave  (as  if  the  artist  meant  her 

That  passionless  perfection  which  he  lent  her. 

Shadowed,  not  darkened,  when  the  sill  expands). 

To  so  confront  man's  crimes  in  different  lands 

With  man's  ideal  sense.     Pierce  to  the  centre. 

Art's  fiery  finger!  and  break  up  ere  long 

The  serfdom  of  this  world!     Appeal,  fair  stone. 

From  God's  pure  heights  of  beauty  against  man's  wrong  I 

Catch  up  in  thy  divine  face,  not  alone 

East  griefs,  but  West,  and  strike  and  shame  the  strongs 

By  thunders  of  white  silence  Averthrown! 


Proserpine. 

In  the  same  room  are  busts  of  Ginevra  and 
Proserpine,  by  Powers — the  latter  remarkably  fine; 
a  beautiful  Bacchante,  by  Gait,  a  young  Virginian 
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sculptor,  who  died  in  the  Confederate  army;  a 
rare  Penseroso,  by  Rhinehart;  a  lovely  marble 
bust  of  Shakspeare ;  and  a  copy,  also  in  marble, 


JUMTER. 

of  the  Veiled  Nun,  which  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  delicacy  with  which  the  marble 
is  wrought  to  represent  a  gauzy  veil,  through 
which  the  features  are  distinctly  visible.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  work. 

Descending  again,  we  find  in  a  hall  adjoining 
the  sculpture  gallery  the  "  Hildesheim  Treasures," 
electrotype  reproductions,  done  in  Paris,  of  an - 


Hercules.  ' 

icient  vessels  found  near  the  remains  of  a  Rotnan 
camp  near  Hildesheim,  Hanover.  These  consist 
mostly  of  bowls,  drinking  cups,  egg  dishes,  sauce- 


pans, etc.,  with  beautiful  carvings  of  flowers, 
foliage,  birds,  animals,  all  wrought  with  an  ex- 
quisite finish.  In  this  hall  are  fine  collections  of 
bronzes,  electrotype  reproductions  of  ancient  ar- 
mors, and  vases  of  Sevres  porcelain  and  majolica. 
But  the  gem  of  the  vases  is  certainly  the  majolica 
one  known  as  the  "  Prometheus  Vase."  It  is  four 
feet  high,  of  the  most  wonderful  shade  of  rich, 


Statue  of  Minerva. 


deep  blue.  Connoisseurs  regret,  however,  that  the 
exquisitely  executed  painting  upon  it  represents 
the  painful  story  of  Prometheus.  If  instead  it 
bore  upon  it  the  lovely,  noble  head  of  some  saint, 
poet,  or  painter,  such  a  treasure  would  indeed^be 
"a  joy  forever." 

Our  meandering  through  the  picture  gallery 
must  be  brief,  as  there  is  less  to  interest  the  gen- 
eral reader  than  in  the  hall  of  sculpture.  On 
entering  the  main  gallery,  the  first  picture  that 
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strikes  tlie  eye  is  a  very  correct  and  lifeitke  por- 
uait  ot  Mr*  Corcoran,  cxccuicd  with  ihe  nicest 


IL    rillSHkKD!>0. 

care  by  Charles  L,  Elliott,  On  cither  side  hangs 
a  picture  by  Cole,  the  Departure  and  the  Rclurn. 
In  the  former  a  gatlatit  knight  comes  forth  from 
his  castle  on  a  bright  summer  morning,  followed 
by  a  cavalcade,  all  "  on  warlike  thoug'hts  inlent,** 
unmindful  of  a  holy  pahncr,  who  waves  a  palm 
branch  before  them,  In  the  other  picture  we  see, 
at  the  clo9e  of  an  autumn  day,  the  wounded  leader 
brought  back  upon  a  litter,  while  but  one  of  all 
his  brilliant  escort  follows,  dejectedly,  the  rider- 
less horse*  Sad  as  the  story  is,  the  figures  in  these 
pictures  impress  one  less  than  the  scenery,  which 
is  very  beautiful  and  true.  A  few  steps  further 
bring  us  to  the  mo<it  restful,  quiet-toncd  picture  in 
the  room,  the  Edge  of  the  Fure&i,  by  Durand, 
Though  it  is  only  a  group  of  trees  and  rocks,  with 
a  little  glimpse  of  the  Hudson,  it  is  rendered  so 
perfectly  faithful  in  the  minuteM  detail,  so  sooth- 
ing in  its  dreamy  aspect,  in  the  soft»  dreamy  haze 
that  lingers  over  it,  that  looking  at  it  is  nearly  as 
satisfactory  as  being   in  the  woods  themselves* 


Tlie  ladies  were  reluctant  to  leave  il»  and  it 
seemed  as  if, the  eye  could  never  weary  of  it.  In 
fact,  when  one  has  seen  everything  else,  and  are  ut- 
terly wearied  with  much  sering,  they  love  to  make 
it  a  farewell  visits  and  drink  in  its  tender,  qtiiet 
beauty,  until  they  are  thoroughly  rested  in  body 
and  mind.  Near  this  picture  hangs  the  Vestal 
Tuccia,  by  Lcroux.  Tuccia,  charged  with  want 
of  chastity,  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  Tiber  with 
a  sieve,  which  she  raises  above  her  head  with  both 
hands,  and  prays  to  Vesta  that  if  she  be  pure  the 
goddess  will  allow  her  to  prove  it  by  filling  the 
sieve  with  the  water  of  the  Tiber,  and  carry  it 
into  her  temple.  There  are  soft  gray  shades  over 
the  picture  which  give  it  a  singular  effect^  and  at 
first  we  thought  it  too  cool ;  but  after  looking  at 
it  critically  and  repeatedly  from  di^erent  stand- 
points we  liked  it,  for  thin  coloring  seemed  to  har- 
monize well  with  the  story.  The  form  and  face 
of  the  maiden  are  very  symmetrical  and  noble, 
pure  and  beautiful. 


TlIK  Uhpine. 


There  is  a  line  winter  landscape  by  GignouXk 
a  delightful  picture   by   Hart — a  drove  of  catllc 
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crossing  a  cool,  tran?^j)arcnt  brooV,  ovrr*.hadi 
by  IrcCT  ;  scenery  on  ibc  Magdakna  River— 
af  rich  tropical  warmtti  and  rKqtitMiely  painteit 
foliage,  by  Church ;  Rebecca  at  ilic  WcU«  a  lavely, 
dreamy,  atmo«l  spiritual  face,  orerflawing  with 
the  delicate  freshness  of  youth,  yet  with  a  ccriaiti 
depth  which  promUes  a  ooble  matority.  The 
red,  curved  ]ip»  are  rcry  iweci  ami   temiKing; 


^^ 


y>w'\ 


vV 


Li 


Pi-T^ 


KEIien'iA  AT  THE  Wkll. 


softly  the  dark  brown  hair  droops  over  the  pure, 
young  brow,  nnd  the  brown  eyes  are  soft  and 
beautiful.  This  picture  is  very  suggestive  of 
Longfellow's  ideal: 

MaiiJcn,  willi  flie  mtrl<,  hmwii  cy<f«, 
In  w)i4»!«c  otUs  a  shadow  hot 
like  the  liusk  of  evening  hUich. 

A  very  pleasing  picture  in  its  truthfulness  and 
rich,  elevated  lone,  is  the  Emigrant's  Letter,  by 
Howard  Helmich,  a   Philadelphia  #iisi  now  re- 


lid  and  winning  laufeU  ' 
of  Irish  pea^nt  life*  i 
rqirescntft  the  interior  of  i  French  cottage,  acid 
peasant*.s  family  liJitening  to  a  letter  frtjin  an 
grant  brother  The  sturdy  boy  lying  on  the 
neglecU  his  playthings  ;  the  old  father  has  taken 
his  pipe  from  hh  mouth ;  the  mother  ^ops  her 
cooking  operations ;  the  young  wife  botds  her 
white  rapped  baby  i  \% 

a  look  of   willful  r  ^  m 

gentle  face  and  soft  blue  cycai; 
^tf  listening  inicnily   to  the  young 
tl  who  reads  the  letter. 
A  Cascade,  by  Rohbc,  is  a  refl 
ing  litlte  picture,  and  .so  truthful 
one  almost  seems  to  hear  the  dij 
iliL*  water  m  its  i'^  *    '  ■ 

■  '^^  over  the  u* 

j  excellent  picture  of  «c«f>ery  in  thi 
^Jutf^kdU.  by  Weber  J  a  picitiri 
Cromwell  and  Milton,  by  L< 
tainted  for  Mr.  Corconui;  the 
IS  represented  as  playing  upon  the 
organ  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Pro- 
rector  and  his  family.  The  chiU 
dren's  faces  were  painted  from  th* 
ariia's  children.  'Inhere  is  a  flower- 
piece  by  Conder,  orvc  of  the  Icj 
flower-painters  of  France-  It 
vase  of  flowers  upset  by  a  cat. 
roses  arc  delightfully  jxTfeci  in  I 
[)ure  and  varied  coloring,  hut 
I  at  seemed  to  us  hardly  a  siici 
Her  expression  of  anger  and  fright 
is  good,  but  her  fur  ha^  an  unnatural 
—as  a  critic  observed,  a  wo( 
look.  The  most  striking  and  pa< 
lul  picture  in  the  gallery  is  C^Sii 
Dead,  by  Gcrome,  It  is  **sur>pciacd, 
to  be  the  study  which  he  used  i 
more  elaborate  picture  of  lite  D 
of  Caesar,  where  the  conspimlors  are  represented 
retiring  from  their  bh)ody  work  ;  and  the  interior 
of  the  Senate  Hall  is  shown  with  imposing  rowsi 
of  columns,  desks,  and  other  accessories."  Many' 
pentons  think  this  pitiure  the  more  impres^sive  of 
the  two.  In  this  the  Senate  Mall  is  descried;. 
alone  the  body  of  Caisar  lies  stretched  upon  the| 
floor,  "even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue,'*  the 
blood  pouring  from  his  wounds.  His  fallen  chair 
and  the  b^c  of  the  statue  arc  the  only  objects  to 
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be  seen  beside.  It  is  indeed  a  marvelous  pictiire, 
and  its  terrible  reality  impresses  one  most  pain- 
fully. 

Gladly  we  turn  from  it,  and  entering  another 
room  stop  to  look  at  a  bright  and  charming  little 
painting — ^a  Lady  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XL 
The  lady,  who  has  a  wonderfully  lovely  face,  is 
sauntering  through  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  grand  old  trees  form  a  protecting  arch  above 
her  head.  Her  costume  is  extraordinary,  quite 
wonderful  to  behold  ;  an  elegant  pink  silk  gown, 
with  square  bodice,  and  puffed  sleeves  of  bronze- 
brown  silk.  Upon  her  hea^  she  wears  an  in- 
verted cornucopia,  quite  high,  of  bright  scarlet, 
from  which  depends  a  delicate,  gauzy  veil,  short 
in  front,  and  flowing  in  long  folds  behind. .  Yet 
this  strange  dress,  this  singular  combination  of 
colors,  which  one  would  think  very  objectionable 
in  reality,  looks  not  inharmonious,  but  really 
beautiful,  in  the  picture.  A  fine  feature  of  the 
subject  is  a  noble,  large  hound,  who  walks  beside 
his  mistress,  his  graceful  head  pressed  closely  and 
lovingly  against  her.  The  artist  is  Comle.  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  perfect  and  exquisite  finish  of 
this  picture.  One  cannot  discover  the  slightest 
roughness  even  upon  a  close  examination.  In  an 
inner  room  are  two  pictures,  which  have  been  thus 
described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Register:  ^ 

**  Mount  Adams,  by  Bierstadt,  and  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Holy  Cross,  by  Thomas  Moran,  in  all  i 
their  rich  beauty,  are  before  us.     I  like  Bierstadl's  '. 
picture  better  than  any  of  his  that  I  have  seen. 
There  is  real   sublimity   in    that    '  sky-pointing 


peak,'  which,  glorified  by  the  sunshine,  soars  up 
into  the  blue.  At  the  foot  is  a  lake,  whose  dark, 
still  waters,  undisturbed  by  the  threadlike  stream 
which  flows  down  the  mountain  side,  have  a  very 
soothing  effect.  The  foreground,  a  wooded  bank, 
with  deer  straying  under  the  trees,  is  beautiful  in 
its  wildness.  The  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross  ^ 
represents  a  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Colorado,  near  the  summit  of  which  is  a  deep 
cleft,  in  the  exact  form  of  a  cross,  which  is  always 
filled  with  snow.  The  mountain  is  not  high 
enough,  compared  with  those  around  it,  to  be 
very  imposing,  or  to  make  the  snowy  cross  as 
conspicuous  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  great 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  picture  seem  to  me  to  lie 
in  the  foreground,  which  represents  a  mountain 
t  irrent  dashing  over  rocks.  The'  rushing,  foam- 
ing water,  the  richly-toned  brown  and  gray  rocks, 
some  moss-grown,  and  with  delicate  vines  trailing 
over  them,  are  simply  perfect.  One  seems  to 
hear  the  rare  music  of  that  rushing  stream.  A 
solitary  bird,  soaring  up  among  the  clouds,  adds 
to  the  wildness  of  the  scene." 

As  the  afternoon  was  waning  fast,  our  party, 
after  viewing  the  two  pictures  above  named,  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  remarking  that  they  had 
never  met  a  more  captivating  or  thoroughly  re- 
freshing picture  than  the  last  with  which  to 
beguile  the  warm  hours  of  a  midsummer  day, 
or  to  bear  away  in  one's  memory  from  the  pleas- 
ant receptacle  of  the  works  of  creative  genius. 

*  A  fine  illustration  of  the  Mountain  of  ihc  Holy  Cross 
will  be  found  on  page  327,  Vol.  XL,  of  PoJTER's  AMERI- 
CAN Monthly. 
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By  Mrs.   Lucy   M.    Blinn. 


Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  bells! 
How  they  clamor  and  clang  in  the  frosty  air, 
Tossing  their  music  now  here — now  there; 
Like  revelers  mad  with  the  blood-red  wine 
Shouting  their  joy  till  its  echoes  twine 
Over  the  hills, — through  the  ice-clad  glen 
Till  the  snow-sprites  whisper  it  back  again; 
Telling  with  quivering  joy  of  the  birth 
Of  a  glad  New  Year  to  the  waiting  earth; 

Hark,  how  their  silvery  cadence  s>w:lls; 

The  beautiful,  beautiful  bells! 


Ring  loud,  oh  beautiful  bells! 
King  out  for  the  New  Year  crowned  with  flowers; 
Born  from  the  dust  of  our  dear,  dead  hours, — 
Raised  from  the  tomb  of  the  buried  year — 
Bringing  faint  chill  from  the  old  man's  bier, 
But  smothering  it  deftly  with  odors  sweet 
Tressed  from  Hope's  flowers  by  his  coming  feel; 
Like  a  conquering  king,  in  his  train  he  brings 
Bountiful  stores  of  all  ])reciou'i  things; 

Ring  out  for  his  coming,  oh  bells! 

Yc  beautiful,  beautiful  bells! 


Blow,  blow*  thou  winter  wind  ; 
Thou  iirt  nol  so  unkind 
A^  man*s  Ingnitnude, 

Either  Shakspearc  never  experienced  such  2, 
•*  winter  wind'*  as  is  blowing  this  frosty  Decern- 
ber  night,  or  he  considered  **  man*s  iiigralilude" 
extremely,  inexpressibly  cruel.  Fiercely  bluster- 
ing, the  wind  sweeps  down  Fifth  Avenue  a  cold, 
icy  blast  from  the  north.  Sharp  and  cutting  it 
comes  in  stinging  gusts  against  my  already  aching 
face,  benumbing  my  now  nearly  frozen  nose  and 
cars,  and  transforming  my  breath  into  stiff,  while 
crystals  before  it  has  had  time  to  escape  through 
roy  mustache.  I  am  snugly  wrapped  in  a  great- 
coat that  defies  the  cold,  and  though  my  face  is 
suffering  sadly*  my  body  is  quite  warm.  On 
cither  side  of  the  avenue  the  gloomy  brownstone 
walls  of  the  long  rows  of  dwellings  rise  monoto- 
nously dark  and  dreary.  The  siretfts»  covered  with 
a  recently* fallen  sheet  of  snow,  crisp  and  white, 
lit  far  up  and  far  down  by  a  hundred  gas  lamps, 
coldly  flickering  the  drafis  that  force  themselves 
under  the  glass  globes — look  like  all  things  else 
to-night,  superlatively,  disagreeably  frigid.  Even 
the  stars  seems  like  illuminated  icicles  pointing 
downward  from  the  great  black  roof  above.  Heat 
has  forsaken  the  earth  ;  cold  is  reigning  supreme. 
The  stages,  on  the  boxes  of  which  the  drivers  sit 
mufQed  up  to  the  chin,  their  whole  thought  and 
attention  given  to  how  best  to  avoid  freezing, 
rattle  harshly  by.  Nevertheless  I  prefer  walking 
10  riding.  It  is  just  twelve  blocks  from  my  board- 
ing house  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  whither  I 
ana  bound,  and  that  distance  I  am  firmly  resolved 
I  will  traverse  without  the  aid  of  stage,  hack,  or 
coupe.  Before  I  have  walked  as  far  as  Thirty- 
fifth  street,  my  face  has  grown  so  cold,  I  verily 
believe  that  by  the  time  I  reach  the  depot  it  will 
be  quite  frozen,  and  yet  I  ^tolidly  adhere  to  my 
pur^wsc  and  refuse  to  tntcr  any  conveyance;  I  am 
not  willing  to  have  my  feet  benuu^bed  as  well  as 
roy  nose,  so  of  the  two  evils  I  choose  the  least  and 
plod  determinedly  onward,  beating  against  tie 
wind  that  blows  mare  fiercely ,  more  coldl)^  the 
further  north  I  go. 


Now  and  then  I  meet  a  pedestrian  cotning 
down,  the  hurricane  at  his  back  aiding  him  as 
much  as  it  is  hindering  me.  These  vent»jresome 
individuals  who,  like  myself,  are  daring  old  Win- 
ter to  do  his  worst,  are  invariably  men.  Women 
are  not  apt  to  indulge  in  promenades  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  zero  and  a  gale  blowing  at  the 
rale  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  1  have  just  crossed 
Fortieth  street,  am  passing  along  by  the  massive 
graystone  reservoir,  the  Egyptian  architecture  of 
which  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  this  arctic 
atmosphere.  The  climbing  vines  clinging  to  its 
sloping  wall  are  coated  with  ice  and  snow  which 
sparkles  in  the  unsteady  gas  light. 

Suddenly  I  am  jostled  by  a  black  figure  that  I, 
with  my  head  well  down  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale, 
do  not  notice  until  it  comes  roughly  against  me« 
Looking  up  I  discover,  notwithstanding  my  idea 
that  the  gentler  sex  does  not  *'walk  abroad**  at 
such  seasons,  it  is  a  woman.  I  see  that  she  is 
rather  tall,  dressed  iu  black,  shabbily,  I  think, 
and  am  about  to  pass  on,  concluding  she  is  the 
worse  for  liquor,  as,  alas!  loo  many  women  often 
are  in  these  days,  and  has  staggered  against  me, 
when  I  am  surprised  by  a  voice,  sounding  sweet 
and  ladylike  even  in  this  rough  blast,  begging  my 
pardon. 

''Excuse  me,  sir,"  she  says.  That  is  all;  but 
there  is  an  indefinable  charm  in  the  tired  voice, 
the  accent  and  tone  of  which  Is  so  pure  and  gen- 
tle. Involuntarily  I  draw  my  hand  from  my 
pocket  and  raise  my  hat  in  acknowledgment. 

I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  turn  and  look 
after  her;  and  it  is  well  that  I  do*  Before  she 
has  gone  three  steps  she  staggers  again,  and  is 
about  falling*  Step[)jng  quickly  to  her  side  I  am 
just  in  time  to  prevent  her.  It  is  only  a  momen* 
lary  faintness,  for  she  is  quite  herself  again  In  an 
instant.  My  suspicions  as  to  her  soberness  arc 
obliterated.  There  is  not  the  slightest  odor  of 
malt  or  spirits  about  her,  and  I  am  fully  aware 
that  no  one  in  the  condition  I  sup[Josed  was  hers 
can  apologize  in  a  voice  so  convincingly  sober 
and  so  sweetly  polite* 

'*  You  are  ill  f  I  say»  with  one  arm  still  about 
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her  to  support  her  trembling  figure.  '*Will  you 
allow  me  to  assist  you  to  where  you  are  going?" 

Boreas  catches  my  words,  and  carries  them  with 
him  down  the  avenue.  I  repeat  them  in  a  voice 
that  in  a  drawing-room  would  seem  little  less  than 
a  roar. 

I  bend  my  ear  down  so  as  not  to  miss  her  an- 
swer. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  says.  "I  don't 
live  far  from  here ;  if  you'll  kindly  walk  with  me 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged." 

It  is  the  same  low,  sweet  voice  that  a  moment 
ago  begged  my  pardon,  and  yet,  as  she  takes  my 
proffered  arm,  I  am  guilty  of  wondering — how 
apt  we  are  to  judge  the  weak  and  unprotected  ! — 
whether  she  is  not  one  of  those  against  whom 
Solomon  warned  us  when  he  said  :  "  For  the  li()s 
of  a  strange  woman  drop  as  a  honey-comb,  and  her 
mouth  is  smoother  than  oil ;  but  her  end  is  bitter 
as  wormwood,  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword." 

Nevertheless  her  lips  drop  no  more  honey  until 
we  have  together  wended  our  way  slowly,  for  she 
seems  very  weak,  at  least  four  blocks  from  where 
we  met  at  the  reservoir,  and  have  stopped  before 
a  dingy  house  with  a  very  high  stoop,  with  clumsy 
cast-iron  railings  at  each  side. 

I  help  her  up  the  ste])s  and  ask  her  if  I  shall 
ring  the  bell.  She  nods  her  head,  and  I  do  as  I 
am  bid.  As  she  stands  there,  the  wind  sweeping 
around  the  corner  playing  rudely  with  her  scanty 
shawl  and  thin  dress,  I  see  that  she  is  shivering. 
Her  face  is  veiled,  and  as  yet  I  have  not  had  a 
glimpse  of  her  features.  Whether  she  is  pretty  or 
homely,  fair-skinned  or  pock-marked,  blonde  or 
brunette,  1  know  not.  That  she  is  young  her 
voice  has  already  told  me.  For  fully  two  long 
minutes  we  st^nd  on  the  stoop  in  the  biting  night 
air;  then  the  door  is  opened,  and  a  dim  light 
from  the  hall  gas-|)cndant  shows  a  tall,  thin,  old- 
maidish  woman,  standing  in  the  passage  with  her 
hand  upon  the  door-knob.  She  has  a  little  square 
shawl  wrapped  tightly  across  her  breast  to  protect 
her  from  the  cold  which  she  knew  she  must  face, 
and  which  is  now  rushing  into  her  house  as  a  be- 
sieging army  that  has  suddenly  gained  admission 
to  a  besieged  city. 

"  O,  it's  you  I"  says  the  woman,  sharply,  as  she 
discovers  my  companion;  '*  come  in  quick,  before 
the  house  gets  like  an  ice-box." 

The  girl  stej)s  into  the  doorway,  and  as  she 
does  so  a  gust  of  wind  catches  her  veil  and  lifts 


it  from  her  face,  across  which  the  dim  light  fall- 
ing for  an  instant  reveals  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  features  I  have  ever  looked  on. 
Her  eyes  are  large,  and  I  think  blue ;  great  baby 
eyes,  I  imagine  them  to  be,  though  I  only  get  a 
glimpse.  A  small  pink  mouth,  perfect  in  shape, 
and  a  clearly-cut  Greek  nose.  Her  hair,  I  can 
see,  is  light,  and  her  complexion  quite  soft  and 
fair.  All  this  I  take  in  in  the  instant  her  face  is 
uncovered.  Then  she  hastily  pulls  her  veil  back 
to  its  place,  and  turning  her  back  to  the  light  I 
can  see  only  the  outline  of  her  darkly^raped 
figure. 

''  I  thank  you  very  kindly,"  she  says,  and  there 
is  even  more  of  thanks  in  her  tone  than  in  her 
words.  "  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  have  got 
home  without  yoiu  And  now  I  bid  yon  good- 
evening." 

That  is  all.  I  raise  my  hat,  and  running  down 
the  steps  hear  the  hall  door  closed  behind  roe. 
Now  as  I  walk  toward  the  depot,  I  have  quite  for- 
gotten my  benumbed  nose  and  ears  in  the  excite- 
ment of  this  episode.  I  thoroughly  despise  myself 
for  having  had  even  the  least  distrust  of  this  fair 
girl,  and  acknowledge  that  we  are  far  too  prone  to 
suspect  faults  rather  than  virtues.  At  the  first 
street  lamp  I  stop,  and  poking  my  hand  beneath 
the  thicknesses  of  my  greatcoat  and  my  shooting- 
jacket,  I  draw  out  my  watch.  It  is  just  two 
minutes  of  eight;  the  train  starts  at  8.05.  Un- 
mindful of  the  cold,  which  fifteen  minutes  ago 
filled  my  mind,  I  hurry  on. 

As  I  enter  the  waiting-room  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  the  clock  tells  me  that  I  have  just 
one  minute  to  spare.  There  are  several  others 
like  myself,  as  there  always  are,  who  arrive  at  the 
last  moment,  and  who  make  a  rush  for  the  ticket- 
office  together,  all  joining  their  voices  in  demand 
for  tickets,  each  for  a  different  station,  making 
such  a  Babel  that  the  ticket  agent  is  unable  to  un- 
derstand them,  and  so  gives  the  Yonkers  man  a 
ticket  for  Tarrytown,  and  the  Tarrytown  man  a 
ticket  for  Rivcrdale.  At  last,  however,  after 
thirty  seconds  I  succeed  in  making  him  under- 
stand that  I  wish  to  go  to  Traddington,  and  am 
given  a  ticket  therefor.  The  gong  strikes  its 
final  warning  note.  The  brakesman  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  last  car  pulls  a  rope  that  tinkles  a  bell 
in  the  engineer's  cab,  then  there  is  a  short,  sharp 
whistle  from  the  engine,  and  I,  rushing  madly 
through  the  door,  followed  by  my  fellow-belated 
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travellers,  spring  on  the  back  platform  just  as  the 
train  is  beginning  to  nnove.  On  entering  the 
smoking-car,  which  is  quite  warm  and  tobacco- 
scented,  and  therefore  comfortable  and  pleasant, 
I  see  that  it  is  not  more  than  half  full,  and  so 
have  no  trouble  whatever  in  finding  an  unoccu- 
pied seat.  I  sit  down  and  peer  out  of  the  window. 
The  train  is  rushing  on  now  quite  rapidly,  far 
more  rapidly  than  it  should  within  the  built-up 
portions  of  the  city.  Suddenly,  with  a  shriek,  it 
dashes  into  the  tunnel ;  and  now,  as  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  without,  save  now  and  then,  when  a  lan- 
tern gives  a  momentary  gleam  as  we  dart  past,  a 
glimpse  of  the  damp,  dripping  walls,  I  turn  my 
attention  'to  the  interior,  settle  myself  down 
snugly  in  one  corner  of  the  seat,  and  for  the  next 
half-hour  devote  myself  to  a  fragrant  Havana,  and 
allow  my  thoughts  to  take  what  turn  they  will. 
I  am  still  marvelling  on  that  Shakspearian  couplet 
which  came  to  my  mind  as  I  was  beating  against 
the  fierce  wind  on  my  way  to  the  depot.  I  have 
been  very  strongly  tempted  to  ingratitude  lately, 
''unkind  ingratitude,"  as  the  English  bard  aptly 
calls  it ;  but  I  have,  with  much  self-sacrifice,  got 
the  better  of  the  temptation,  and  am  now  on  my 
way  to  be  ''grateful*'  and  to  be  bored.  My  dis- 
position is  of  that  unsociable  type  that  has  no 
desire  for  the  making  of  new  friends.  Old  ones 
I  have  in  abundance,  quite  enough,  I  fancy,  for 
all  purposes,  and  so  I  am  not  anxious  to  be  thrown 
among  a  houseful  of  people  entirely  unknown  to 
me,  with  whom  it  will  be  my  duty  to  be  on  good 
terms,  and  to  whom  I  shall  be  expected  to  be  as 
agreeable  as  I  know  how.  Such,  however,  is  the 
iate  in  store  for  me,  and  for  the  sake  of  gratitude 
I  am  accepting  it  calmly,  heroically. 

John  Scarborough  is  an  Englishman ;  a  wealthy, 
gentlemanly,  patriotic,  and  somewhat  prejudiced 
native  of  Great  Britain,  with  as  kindly,  generous 
a  nature  as  any  man,  in  times  ancient  or  times 
modern,  of  whatsoever  nationality  under  the  sun, 
has  ever  possessed.  Full  well  1  know  this  gene- 
rosity. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  how  less  than  a  year  ago 
it  W0s  he  that  saved  my  name  and  my  foitune 
from  going  the  way  so  many  names  and  such  large 
fortunes  went.  It  was  his  check,  given  freely 
when  I  was  in  sore  distress,  that  was  my  salva- 
tion ;  and  now,  when  he  invites  me  to  spend  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  his  house,  asks  me  as  a 
favor  to  come  and  see  his  place  and  make  the  ac- 


quaintance of  his  wife,  must  not  I  be  ungrateful 
to  refuse  ? 

When  he  came  to  America,  two  years  ago  last 
September,  he  invested  quite  largely  in  stocks, 
and  I,  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  selected  his 
broker,  thus  made  his  acquaintance ;  an  acquaint- 
ance that  soon  grew  into  a  friendship  which  bids 
fair  to  be  firm  and  lasting. 

It  is  a  quarter  past  nine  when  the  train,  just 
twelve  minutes  behind  time,  slows  down  at  Trad- 
dington  station.  As  I  step  off  on  to  the  plat- 
form, exchanging  the  snug  warmness  of  the  car 
for  the  bleak  coldness  of  the  open  country,  I  find 
that  it  is  a  platform,  and  little  more.  There  is  an 
apology  for  a  ticket-oflice  and  waiting-room,  to 
be  sure,  but  then  it  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
what  such  a  corporation  as  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  should 
have. 

"Please,  sir,"  says  a  diminutive  specimen  of 
the  genus  groom,  in  a  long  overcoat  and  shining 
brass  buttons,  stepping  up  to  me,  with  his  fore- 
finger raised  to  his  cockaded  hat,  "is  this  Mr. 
Ba7vc\zxcT*  with  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the 
first  syllable. 

**Yes,  I  am  Mr.  Beauclerc,"  I  respond,  pro- 
nouncing my  name,  of  which  I  am  rather  proud, 
as  correctly  as  it  is  possible  for  an  American  to 
utter  the  least  bit  of  French. 

"The  dog-cart  from  Scarborough  House  is 
waiting  for  you,  sir,"  and  then,  pointing  to  my 
portmanteau,  which  is  just  discernible  a  few  steps 
away,  "  is  that  your  luggage,  sir?  If  you'll  give 
me  your  check  I'll  have  it  taken  up." 

After  fumbling  in  my  pockets  for  a  second  or 
two  I  bring  forth  a  check,  which  I  give  to  the 
obsequious  man  servant,  and  then  step  across  the 
platform  around  the  waiting-room  to  where  I  see 
the  dog- cart  lamps  shedding  their  impartial  ra- 
diance alike  over  the  mean  bare-of-paint  boards 
of  the  station  and  the  noble  trunks  of  a  row  of 
tail,  kingly  poplars  across  the  road.  The  driver 
is  sitting  up  straight  and  stiff,  as  becomes  a  well- 
conducted  person  of  his  profession,  while  the 
horse,  a  fine,  large  gray,  with  check-rein  well 
tightened,  in  a  manner  that  would  bring  down 
kind,  gentle,  humane  Mr.  Bergh's  wrath  in  a  tor- 
rent were  he  here,  is  impatiently  pawing  the  hard 
earth  and  saying,  as  well  as  a  horse  can,  poor 
beast,  "Let  us  be  off!" 

As  I  take  my  seat  beside  the  driven  ^  ^vvVw  ^tw 
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idea  that  a  closed  carriage  would  have  been  more 
comfortable  than  this  high  open  one,  and  pull  up 
the  warm  seal  robes  about  me,  I  see  far  away 
down  the  line  the  red  lantern  on  the  rear  plat- 
form of  the  train  which  brought  me  thus  far 
growing  gradually  less  and  less,  as  the  engineer 
with  full  steam  up  is  hurrying  on  in  the  eager  hope 
of  regaining  his  lost  twelve  minutes. 

Then  my  portmanteau  is  lifted  in  behind,  the 
groom  springs  lightly  to  his  place,  the  gray  at  the 
first  sign  from  the  decorous  driver  steps  spiritedly 
away,  and  a  moment  later  we  are  bowling  briskly 
along  a  country  road.  The  wind  has  gone  down 
considerably,  and,  though  it  is  still  blowing,  there 
is  no  anger  in  it,  no  **  unkindness,"  as  the  poet 
has  it ;  its  fury  has,  it  seems,  blown  itself  out. 
The  air  is,  howeVer,  quite  cold,  but  the  robes  are 
ample,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  uncomfortable. 

The  horses*  hoofs  beat  a  lively  tattoo  on  the 
frozen  ground  as  we  spin  on  at  a  brisk  trot  past 
long  stretches  of  rail  fencing,  on  the  top  bars  of 
which  the  snow  is  glinting  spotlessly  white  in  the 
starlight.  Then  through  dark,  gloomy  woods, 
where  the  tall  trees  with  their  gaunt,  bare  branches 
sway  dismally  back  and  forth  in  the  wind  with  a 
sighing,  moaning  sound,  that  is  far  from  being 
conducive  to  jollity. 

Coming  out  into  the  open  again  we  thunder 
over  a  narrow  wooden  bridge  which  stretches 
across  a  frozen  stream,  whose  bed  lies  cosily  down 
in  a  valley,  and  then  go  bobbing  up  a  not  very 
sleep  hill. 

The  lamps  now  throw  their  radiance  over 
hedgerows  instead  of  rail  fences,  and  I  know  by 
this  that  we  are  nearing  a  residence. 

Presently  we  turn  off  to  the  right,  whirl  quickly 
around  a  small  lodge,  the  outline  of  which  is  de- 
cidedly Gothic,  pass  in  between  two  heavy  wrought- 
iron  gates,  and  then  roll  on  smoothly  up  a  well- 
graded  avenue,  under  great  towering  beeches  and 
chestnuts,  whose  topmost  branches  greet  each  other 
in  friendly  embrace. 

In  the  distance  I  see  the  lights  of  Scarborough 
House,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  dog-cart 
stops  in  front  of  the  hall  door,  which  is  swung 
hospitably  open,  and  I,  stepping  down,  run  up 
the  broad  stone  steps,  and  go  in  at  the  wide 
portal. 

The  butler  announces  me  with  the  usual  cor- 
rectness of  pronunciation,  as  I,  having  taken  off 
my  greatcoat  in  the  hall,  enter  the  drawing-room. 


There  are  several  people  sitting  about  in  even- 
ing dress,  all  of  whom  look  up  as  I  make  my 
appearance.  Then  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  light 
mustache,  whom  I  recognize  as  my  host,  Scar- 
borough, rises  and  comes  toward  me. 

*•  How  are  you,  Beauclerc?"  he  says;  "awfully 
glad  to  see  you.  Train  was  a  little  late,  wasn't 
it?" 

"A  few  minutes,"  I  reply,  taking  his  proffered 
hand. 

"Beastly  cold  out,  isn't  it?  Almost  too  cold 
for  outside  riding ;  but  then  I  thought  you  wouldn't 
care  to  be  cooped  up  in  the  brougham." 

*'  The  ride  was  very  pleasant,  I  assure  you. 
Americans  are  more  used  to  such  weather  than 
Englishmen,  you  know." 

*•  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Come,"  he  says,  leading 
me  across  the  room  toward  the  fireplace,  where  a 
coal  fire  is  burning  brightly  in  a  dog-grate,  **  I 
fancy,  though,  you  don't  mind  warming  op,  eh?" 

A  gentleman,  rather  short  and  stout,  with  a 
very  red  face,  and  a  bald  crown,  over  which,  for 
appearance  sake,  he  has  brushed  a  few  straggling 
locks  of  hair,  sits  with  his  feet  on  the  fender.  A 
few  steps  away  two  ladies,  one  very  fair  and  very 
stout,  with  a  face  too  chubby  to  be  pretty,  and 
one  rather  slight  and  dark-complected,  with  spark- 
ling, almost  wicked,  black  eyes,  and  bright  red 
lips,  are  playing  backgammon. 

To  these  I  am  of  course  introduced.  The  gen- 
tleman's name  is  Condert,  the  dark  lady  is  his 
wife,  and  the  fair  lady  is  she  of  whom  I  have 
heard  so  much — Mrs.  Scarborough. 

"You  see,"  says  the  latter,  with  a  smile,  "our 
party  is  not  very  large  yet ;  most  of  them  come 
to-morrow." 

"I  was  led  to  suppose,"  I  reply,  "that  you 
had  quite  a  houseful,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  am 
disappointed.  I  would  much  sooner  be  the  man 
that  arrived  first  at  the  dinner  party,  than  the 
one  who  didn't  get  there  until  dinner  was  wait- 
ing." 

**0h,  yes,"  puts  in  Scarborough,  "I  forgot 
that  you  were  of  that  retiring  disposition.  How- 
ever, I  dare  say  we'll  bring  you  out.  We've  a 
very  pleasant  girl  coming  that  I'm  sure  you'll  fall 
in  love  with — Mary  Earlcliff.  Don't  you  think  ^ 
he'll  be  charmed  with  Mary,  Joe?"  he  asked,  i 
turning  to  Mr.  Condert. 

"Sure  to  be,  sure  to  be,"  replies  that  gentle- 
tleman,  with   confidence;  while   1   cannot   help 
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thinking  that  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it, 
and  make  up  my  mind  that  I  will  not  fall  in  love 
with  Miss  Earlcliff  out  of  mere  spite. 

'*  She  is  an  English  girl,  you  know,"  says  Mrs. 
Scarborough,  who  is  English  herself,  "and  is  of 
course  charming." 

"  A  natural  consequence  ?"  I  ask,  laughing. 

"Certainly." 

**  I  have  taken  you  off  at  two  points,"  says  Mrs. 
Condert,  who  seems  as  unsociable  as  myself,  and 
has  not  yet  offered  a  remark;  "will  you  kindly 
play?" 

So  the  ladies  go  on  with  their  game,  while  we 
gentlemen  talk  of  the  country,  the  city,  the  prices 
of  stocks,  and  the  prospects  of  trade,  until  the 
butler  makes  his  appearance  and  announces  that 
supper  is  served. 

The  ladies  decline  to  partake  of  any  refresh- 
ment, so  we  gentlemen  leave  them  to  their  own 
devices,  and  retire  to  the  supper-room,  where  we 
regale  ourselves  with  cold  meats  and  salads,  and 
then  sit  for  an  hour  sipping  brandy  and  water  and 
smoking  cigars. 

When  at  last  I  have  retired  to  rest,  and  am 
snugly  wrapped  in  downy  quilts,  try  as  I  will  I 
cannot  fall  into  a  peaceful  sleep.  No  sooner  do  I 
close  my  eyes  than  visions  of  the  woman  I  met, 
radiant  in  all  the  beauty  that  moment's  glimpse 
indelibly  imprinted  on  my  memory,  rises  up  before 
roe.  Now  she  is  struggling  in  the  hurrying  eddies 
of  a  black  whirlpool,  from  which  I  am  vainly  try- 
ing to  free  her;  now  she  is  cowering  under  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  person  who  opened  the  door 
to  admit  her  to  the  dingy  place  she  called  home ; 
and  then  again  she  is  shivering  in  the  cold  wind 
that  plays  pranks  with  her  scant  garments. 

Dryden,  I  think  it  is,  who  says, 
*■  Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  fancy  makes." 

My  foncy  to-night  then  must  be  extraordinarily 
active;  for  the  dreams  are  both  many  and  complex. 
At  last,  however,  near  morning,  I  think  it  must 
be,  when,  I  suppose,  the  lobster,  the  tongue,  and 
the  boned  turkey  have  been  digested,  my  dreams 
assume  a  more  pleasant  character,  and  no  longer 
disturb  my  rest.  To  be  sure  the  fair  s't ranger  is 
still  with  me,  but  she  is  peacefully  resting  in  my 
arms,  her  head  is  lying  contentedly  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  her  sweet  face  is  smiling  sweetly,  lovingl]^ 
ap  to  mine.  I  am  in  no  hurry  that  this  dream 
should  cease,  and  am  almost  tempted  to  quarrel 
with  the  sunshine  when  it  comes  intrusively  into 
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my  chamber,  peeping  between  the  heavy  curtains, 
and  falling  across  the  floor  to  my  bed,  where  it 
sets  in  a  blaze  the  polished  brass  tubing. 

Going  down  stairs  half  an  hour  later,  I  find  Mr. 
Condert  in  the  library,  his  gold-rimmed  glasses 
astride  his  nose,  reading  the  Tribune. 

The  library  at  Scarborough  House  is  a  bright, 
cheery  room,  decorated  in  olive  green  and  gold, 
with  furniture  and  fittings  of  rich  old  oak. 

"Good  morning,  Beauclerc,"  Mr. Condert  says, 
dropping  his  paper  to  his  knee  as  I  enter;  "you're 
an  early  riser,  I  see,  like  myself." 

"Early!"  I  exclaim,  glancing  at  the  clock  on 
the  mantel  shelf,  which  indicates  ten  minutes  of 
nine,  "  rather  late,  I  should  say." 

"  Late  I  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Why,  no  one  here, 
except  myself,  ever  thinks  of  coming  down  stairs 
before  ten." 

"  What  a  lazy  set  you  must  be  1"  I  say,  laugh- 
ing, and  taking  a  seat  by  a  table  on  which  lie 
several  books.  I  pick  up  one,  which  proves  to  be 
a  photograph  album,  and  begin  to  look  through 
it.  Mr.  Condert,  however,  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  go  on  reading. 

"beauclerc  is  a  French  name,"  he  says, 
"like  my  own.  I  suppose  you  are  of  French  de- 
scent." 

"Yes,"  I  reply,  looking  up  from  the  pictures 
of  two  English  officers  in  full  regimentals,  "my 
ancestors  were  Huguenots,  I  believe." 

"Ah!  Protestants,  eh?  Well,  I  think  the 
Conderts  were  always  Catholics,  that  is,  up  to  the 
last  generation  ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  don't  believe 
much  of  anything  in  that  line.  Darwin  and  Hux- 
ley are  far  ahead  of  the  old-fogyish  priests  and 
parsons  with  their  worn-out  superstitious  ideas." 

Such,  then,  were  Mr.  Condert's  opinions.  I 
make  no  reply,  beyond  a  simple,  "  Do  you  think 
so?"  and  go  on  turning  the  leaves  of  the  album. 

Suddenly  my  eyes  fall  on  a  photograph  of  a 
young  lady  with  fair  hair,  which  immediately  re- 
calls to  me  the  subject  of  my  dreams.  She  is 
rather  fuller-faced,  however,  but  there  is  still  that 
transcendent  beauty  which  I  noticed  in  my  chance 
acquaintance.  Of  course  I  am  interested,  and 
inquisitive  to  know  who  it  is. 

"  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  this  lady's  name,  if 
you  happen  to  know?"  I  ask  of  Mr.  Condert, 
rising  and  stepping  towards  him,  book  in  hand. 
As  he  sees  which  it  is  I  designate,  his  florid  com- 
plexion grows  a  shade  brighter^  and  I  wotvc^  vWv 
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the  hand  which  has  taken  hold  of  one  corner  of 
the  book  trembles  nervously. 

**  It  is,  ah !  confound  it,  I  ought  to  know,  but 
I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  forget  her  name;  some  re- 
lation to  Scarborough,"  he  says,  and  then  pushes 
the  album  back  to  me. 

I  go  with  it  to  the  table  again ,^  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  this  meagre  and  hesitatingly-given 
information. 

Then  my  companion  rises. 

**  Excuse  me,"  he  says,  still  nervously,  '*!  will 
be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  Would  you"  (handing 
me  the  paper)  *Mike  to  see  the  Tribune?'^ 

I  thank  him,  and  he  goes  hastily  out.  I  am 
exceedingly  puzzled  by  his  strange  behavior,  and 
am  now  more  than  ever  interested  in  this  photo- 
graph, which  resembles  so  strikingly  the  woman  I 
assisted  to  her  home  last  evening. 

We  are  all  in  the  drawing-room,  waiting  for 
dinner.  Dick  Earlcliff  and  his  sister  Mary,  two 
young  fellows  who  are  very  great  friends,  and 
who  persist  in  continually  laughing  at  their  own 
feeble  jokes,  and  a  buxom  widow,  inclined  to  flirt 
with  one  and  all  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party, 
arrived  this  afternoon. 

About  an  hour  ago  they  made  their  entrance, 
both  the  brougham  and  the  dog-cart  having  been 
required  to  bring  them  over  from  Traddington. 
During  the  sixty  minutes  of  their  residence  here 
they  have  changed  travelling  suits  for  dinner 
drtss,  and  are  now  so  attired ;  the  ladies  exhib- 
iting their  bare  necks  and  arms,  and  each  of  the 
gentlemen  a  separate  study  in  black  and  white. 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  take  Miss  Earlcliff  in  to 
dinner.  A  tall,  slender  girl  she  is,  with  light 
wavy  hair,  and  certainly  very  young ;  scarcely 
eighteen,  I  should  say,  but  I  find  her  bright  and 
talkative,  and  were  it  not  for  the  resolve  I  made 
on  first  hearing  her  name  and  what  was  expected 
of  me,  I  should  most  certainly  feel  inclined  to 
"fall  in  love  with  her." 

"Mr.  Scarborough  has  a  lovely  place,  I  think," 
she  says,  pleasantly. 

"Yes,"  I  reply,  "I  have  seen  very  little  of  it 
yet,  but  what  I  have  seen  is  absolutely  charming. 
He  has  excellent  taste;  the  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion is  worthy  of  an  artist." 

"Oh,  but  you  give  him  credit  for  too  much 
when  you  say  that.  Now,  would  you  believe  it, 
he  d}dn*t  choose  one  thing,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 


the  whole  house,  unless  it  was  the  billiard  tables. 
His  sister  selected  everything.  What  she  doesn't 
know  about  decorative  art  isn't  worth  knowing." 

"His  sister!"  I  exclaim,  "I  never  knew  he 
had  a  sister.     Does  she  live  at  home  ?" 

"No,  she  is  not  at  home  now;  she"  (hesita- 
tingly)— "well,  I  think  she  is  in  England,  I  am 
not  quite  sure." 

At  this  moment  the  butler  enters.  We  all  look 
toward  him  expectantly;  we  are  quite  sure  that  he 
has  come  to  announce  dinner,  and  as  many  of  us, 
especially  the  new  arrivals,  are  feeling  rather  hun- 
gry, this  appearance  is  quite  welcome.  When, 
however,  he  fails  to  make  the  desired  announce- 
ment, and  we  find  he  has  only  come  in  quest  of 
Scarborough,  who  follows  him  somewhat  quickly 
from  the  room,  we  are  all  much  disappointed,  and 
return  to  our  conversations  with  diminished  in- 
terest. 

The  subject  of  Scarborough's  sister  is  not  taken 
up  again,  our  surmises  as  to  the  cause  of  the  delay 
(eight  o'clock  is  the  dinner-hour,  and  it  is  now 
quarter  of  nine)  having  effectually  swamped  it. 

Five  minutes  later  the  chief  meal  of  the  day  is 
announced ;  but  as  the  host  has  not  returned,  Mrs. 
Condert  falls  to  one  of  the  facetious  young  meiiy 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  to  the  necessity 
of  escorting  his  appreciative  chum,  who  now,  fool- 
ishly smiling  at  his  thoughts,  brings  up  the  end  of 
the  procession  as  we  troop  across  the  hall  to  the 
great  dining-room,  with  its  stamped  leather  hang- 
ings, its  rich,  red  mahogany  furniture,  and  its 
massive  stone  chimney-piece. 

When  dinner  is  about  half  over,  Scarborough 
comes  in  and  takes  his  seat ;  but  his  generally 
pleasan  t  face  is  clouded  and  his  whole  manner  is 
nervous  and  excited.  He  scarcely  speaks  during 
the  whole  meal,  and  after  the  ladies  have  with- 
drawn, even  though  he  tries  to  be  jocular  and  tell 
a  pleasant  anecdote  or  two,  it  is  evident  there  is 
something  that  troubles  him  which  he  is  vainly 
endeavoring  to  conceal. 

Nor  does  this  condition  of  our  host  pass  off  with 
the  day;  it  is  the  same  the  next  morning  at  break- 
fast, the  same  at  lunch,  and  the  same  at  dinner, 
notwithstanding  it  h  Christmas  Eve,  and  every 
one  else  is  in  the  best  humor  possible. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  house,  I  think,  who  does 
not  notice  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  Mrs.  Scarbo- 
rough is  much  annoyed  by  it.  Indeed,  I  over- 
heard them  conversing  alone  just  before  dinner. 
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and  the  conversation  proved  she  is  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  any  of  us  as  to  the  cause,  and  is  very  angry 
that  her  lord  and  roaster  will  not  divulge  the  secret 
to  her  confiding  heart. 

"  It  does  not  concern  you  in  the  least,  Emily," 
he  says,  his  frown  darkening  as  he  stands  with  his 
back  to  the  fire  in  the  hall.  (I  am  hunting  for  a 
book  in  the  library,  which  is  not  three  steps  away, 
and  cannot  help  hearing  him,  especially  as  he 
speaks  rather  loudly).  **I  am  very  much  trou- 
bled and  vexed,  ahd  scarcely  know  how  to  act ; 
but  you  cannot  aid  me,  and  it  is  much  better  that 
you  know  nothing  of  the  cause." 

**You  are  very  unkind,  John,"  she  says,  pout- 
ing. "You  do  not  know  how  I  could  aid  you, 
and  I  think  you  might  at  least  tell  me  what  it  is 
about." 

**  I  shall  tell  you  nothing." 

At  which  words,  spoken  firmly,  Mrs.  Scar- 
borough turns  and  walks  angrily  away,  while  her 
husband  still  stands  with  his  hands  under  his 
coat-tails,  looking  intently  at  the  tiles  in  the  hall 
floor,  his  forehead  contracted  in  deep  thought. 

Daring  the  two  days  I  have  been  in  the  house, 
Mrs.  Condert  has  been  extremely  sociable,  at 
which,  when  I  remember  her  cold,  icy  manner  on 
the  evening  of  my  arrival,  I  am  much  astonished. 
I  notice,  however,  that  it  is  generally  when  her 
husband  is  out  of  sight  that  she  ventures  to 
address  me,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  be  that  he  is  very  jealous  of  her,  and  that 
she  is  much  afraid  of  him. 

This  evening,  the  night  before  Christmas,  I  am 
sufifering  considerably  from  a  headache,  which  I 
imagine  the  tobacco  smoke  after  dinner  is  doing 
its  share  to  increase.  I  therefore  excuse  myself, 
and  leaving  the  gentlemen,  go  alone  into  the 
drawing-room  among  the  ladies.  It  is  not  every 
gentleman  of  a  "  retiring  disposition"  like  my  own, 
that  would  thus  beard  the  lion  in  his  den ;  but  I 
am  comparatively  well  acquainted  with  all,  and 
have  very  little  hesitancy  in  opening  the  door, 
and  by  my  manly  presence  interrupting  their 
gossip. 

Mrs.  Condert,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling,  is  on 
her  feet  in  an  instant.  She  is  very  pretty,  I  say 
to  myself,  as  I  see  her  smiling  and  beckoning  to 
me,  and  cannot  imagine  why  she  wishes  to  speak 
to  me.  I  cross  the  room  and  take  a  seat  on  the 
ottoman  at  her  side,  which  she  kindly  pushes  for- 
ward for  me. 


"There,"  she  says,  with  a  charming  smile,  "sit 
there,  Mr.  Beauclerc,  and  give  me  just  ten  minutes' 
chat,  won't  you?" 

I  say  something  about  it  being  a  pleasure,  and 
she  goes  on  in  her  merry,  clear  voice.  She  is  an 
American,  the  only  American  lady  in  the  party ; 
and  a  troe  type  of  the  American  society  woman  : 
gay,  conscienceless,  charming. 

"  I'm  so  glad  to  get  to  see  you  to-night,  and 
have  a  chance  to  speak  to  you  before  Mr.  Condert 
appears.  He's  awfully  jealous,  you  know;  so  I 
never  talk  to  any  gentleman  when  he's  about ;  it 
pleases  him,  and  that's  all  I  care  for,  you  know." 

"  May  I  ask  why  you  care  so  much  to  please 
him?"  I  inquire.  "I  shouldn't  think  from  ap- 
pearances, begging  your  pardon,  that  you  were 
such  a  very  devoted  wife." 

"Oh,  I  am;  I'm  awfully  devoted"  (dropping 
her  voice  to  a  whisper);  "I'm  devoted  to  him 
now;  when  he's  gone  I'm  going  to  marry  some 
nice  young  man — like  you." 

I  smile  as  best  I  can  with  a  terrible  racket  going 
on  inside  my  head,  and  thank  her  kindly  for  the 
compliment. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  *  mysterious 
gloom?' "  she  asks,  at  last,  when  she  has  finished 
telling  me  how  she  married  the  old  gentleman — 
she  thus  speaks  of  her  consort — for  his  means, 
and  not  his  good  looks. 

"I do  not,"  I  reply,  rather  interested.  "  Hav'n't 
you  ladies  fathomed  its  depths?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes  !  We  know  all  about  it.  Mr. 
Scarborough  don't  open  his  mouth  to  the  old 
gentleman,  so  you  see  he's  angry  at  him  to  begin 
with ;  ahd  he's  out  with  Mrs.  Scarborough,  so  you 
see  he  believes  my  husband  and  his  wife  to  have 
been  flirting,  and  he's  as  jealous  as  ever  he  can 
be;  that's  what  its  all  about.  There!  don't  you 
thank  me  for  telling  you?  For  my  part  I  don't 
care  how  much  the  old  gentleman  flirts,  dear  old 
soul !  so  he  leaves  me  all  his  property  when  he 
dies." 

This  explanation  is  not  very  assuring  to  me; 
nevertheless  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
the  dashing  matron  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
accept  it  as  the  correct  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blem. As  the  rest  of  the  men  begin  to  come 
*  straggling  in,  Mrs.  Condert  leaves  me  seated  on 
the  ottoman  by  myself,  and  goes  off  to  sit  lonely 
and  dejected  in  one  corner  awaiting  her  husband's 
entrance,  a  picture- of  wifely  devotion. 
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It  is  not  long  before  I  slip  away,  my  headache 
becoming  almost  unbearable;  and  taking  a  candle 
from  the  hall  table,  light  it,  and  start  up  to  my 
room.  I  stumble  on  up  the  broad  stairway  with 
its  great,  flat,  polished  oak  steps,  cross  the  land- 
ing, dim  and  ghostly  now,  lit  only  by  my  glim- 
mering candle  and  the  moonbeams  whichr  fall  pale 
and  blue  through  a  large  stained  window,  embla- 
zoned with  the  monograms  and  arms  of  our  host 
and  his  family.  Then  as  I  go  up  to  the  corridor 
above,  where  a  few  candles  in  brackets  are  casting 
grim  shadows,  I  think  I  detect  a  rustling  sound 
near  me.  I  am  not  naturally  nervous  or  cowardly, 
but  the  dark  and  gloomy  surroundings  and  my 
aching  head  seem  to  combine  to  unnerve  me  for  the 
moment,  and  I  find  myself  trembling  violently. 
Suddenly  I  start  back  with  a  short,  hoarse  shriek, 
as  a  figure,  white  as  the  new-fallen  snow,  darts 
past  me,  and  is  in  a  second  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  corridor.  As  1  step  back  my  foot  turns  under 
me,  and  I  fall  headlong  on  the  floor.  I  am  con- 
scious for  an  instant  of  a  sharp  pain  running  up 
my  right  leg,  and  then  a  great  blackness  drops 
down  as  a  curtain  before  me,  and  I  know  no  more. 

A  sprained  ankle  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
companion,  and  when  accompanied  with  a  ner- 
vous headache  its  desirability  is  not  enhanced. 
All  Christmas  day  I  lie  on  a  lounge  in  my  room, 
unable  to  read,  not  caring  to  talk,  and  heartily 
wishing  I  could  banish  the  apparition  of  the  cor- 
ridor from  my  mental  vision,  where  it  persists  in 
framing  itself. 

I  am  not  so  superstitious  as  to  believe  in  ghosts, 
so  I  dismiss  all  supposition  that  such  was  the  white 
figure;  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  no  one  of  the  ladies, 
for  I  had  just  left  them  all  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
and  what  one  of  the  servants  should  be  doing  in 
such  attire  in  that  part  of  the  house  at  such  an 
hour  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Try  as  I 
will,  I  am  unable  to  account  for  it,  except  that  it 
was  a  myth  formed  by  my  own  diseased  imagina- 
tion, and  due  entirely  to  the  nervous  headache 
from  which  I  was  and  am  suffering. 

The  week  has  dragged  six  of  its  long,  thoroughly 
tiresome,  disagreeable  children,  at  least  so  they 
seem  to  me,  after  it,  and  now  it  is  the  last  day  of 
the  old  year. 

I  am  able  to  go  down  stairs  with  the  help  of  a 
cane,  and  Have  this  morning  taken  up  a  position 
on  the  library  sofa. 


Some  of  the  guests  have  gone  by  this.  The 
widow  and  the  two  facetious  young  men  have  de- 
parted ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Condert,  Dick,  and  Mary 
Earlcliff,  are  still  here. 

Miss  Earlcliff  is  very  kind,  and  docs  her  best  to 
make  my  long  days  of  hobbling  about  the  house 
and  reclining  on  lounges  agreeable. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  the  album?"  she  says  to 
me  this  morning,  as  she  sits  near  the  table  on 
which  it  lies,  and  looks  searchingly  about  to  find 
something  to  amuse  her  charge,  for  such  indeed 
she  seems  to  consider  me. 

Scarborough  is  at  the  window  reading  the 
Herald^  and  Mr.  Condert  is  sitting  opposite  him, 
as  usual  deeply  interested  in  the  weighty  editorials 
of  Jay  Gould's  sheet.  They  have  to  a  degree 
made  up  their  differences,  and  are  on  rather  good 
terms  again. 

**I  have  seen  it,"  reply  I  to  the  lady's  question, 
"but  that  is  all.  I  should  very  much  like  to  look 
over  it  with  you,  and  have  you  name  the  photo- 
graphs. ' ' 

So  she  brings  her  chair  alongside  the  sofa,  and 
we  begin  looking  over  the  pictures  together ;  she 
naming  them  as  far  as  she  can,  and  she  seems  to 
know  nearly  all  of  the  Scarborough  family's  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

Presently  we  come  to  the  officers  in  regimentals, 
who  I  am  told  are  Scarborough  and  his  brother. 
I  am  very  anxious  now  to  get  to  the  photo  of  the 
young  lady  who  so  interested  me,  who  so  resem- 
bled my  chance  acquaintance;  but  as  we  turn 
to  the  page  on  which  it  was,  I  find  the  space 
empty. 

**0h,  it  has  been  taken  out,"  say  I,  disappoint- 
edly. **  I  should  have  liked  -so  much  to  have 
known  who  it  was." 

"Let  me  see  if  I  can  remember,"  says  Miss 
Earlcliff,  biting  her  pretty  little  red  lip. 

*•!  asked  Mr.  Condert  who  it  was,  once,"  I 
say,  "  maybe  he  will  remember.  He  said  he 
thought  it  a  relative  of  Mr.  Scarborough's,"  so  I 
turn  to  the  gentleman  with  the  vague  ideas  of 
religion,  and  ask:  "Condert,  you  remember  that 
photo  I  asked  you  about,  don't  you?  I  see  its 
gone  now.  Can  you  give  Miss  Earlcliff  an  idea 
who  it  was?" 

Mr.  Condert's  face  reddens  just  as  it  did  be- 
fore ;  this  time,  I  think,  more  than  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion. 

"I  have  no  recollection  of  it  whatever,"  he 
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says,  shortly,  and  tries  to  hide  his  blushing  cotm- 
teoance  behind  the  Tribune  s  spacious  pages. 

"  Let  me  see  where  it  was,  |>lea-se/*  says  our 
host,  laying  down  his  paper  and  reaching  for  the 
book. 

I  point  out  the  place  beside  a  lady-like-looking 
person  of  middle  age.  He  no  sooner  sees  the 
empty  space  than  his  brow  darkens,  as  it  so  often 
docs  nowadays,  it  seems,  and  he  hands  it  hastily 
back. 

•*  I  should  like  to  know  very  much/*  he  adds, 
sharply,  *'  who  removed  that  picture.  1  consider 
it  highly  unmannerly  in  him  or  her,  whoever  it 
may  have  been.** 

No  one  says  a  word.  Mr.  Condert  clears  his 
throat ;  his  face  has  assumed  a  color  between  pur- 
ple aod  turkey-red.  Still  he  seems  intent  on  his 
paper. 

We  do  not  venture  to  ask  who  the  photograph 
represented,  but  go  on  looking  at  those  that  follow. 
When  Mr.  Scarborough  has  become  interested 
again  in  the  morning  news,  or  seemingly  inter- 
ested, my  companion  leans  over  and  whispers, 
*•  It  was  his  sister.** 

That  is  all,  but  it  fills  me  with  curiosity,  and  so 
when  it  happens  we  are  alone  together  in  the 
afternoon,  silting  in  the  same  room,  I  ask  her  to 
tell  me  why  Scarborough  is  so  sensitive  on  the 
stibjectt  and  inquire  if  she  noticed  the  narrow 
escape  Mr.  Condert  had  from  an  apopleiic  fit,  and 
this  is  wh^t  she  tells  me : 

John  Scarborough,  his  newly-married  wife,  and 
his  half-sister  Caroline,  a  very  lovely,  highly* 
cultured  girl,  came  to  America  two  years  ago*  It 
was  merely  a  whim  of  the  man  to  live  for  a  few 
years  here  in  America,  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  **  natives.** 
He  knew  several  English  families  that  were  living 
here,  the  Consul  at  New  York  and  others^  and  he 
was  very  intimate  with  Joseph  Condert,  w^ho  he 
bad  met  several  years  before  while  travelling  on 
ibe  Continent.  Soon  after  their  arrival  Condert 
8li4>wed  a  fondness  for  Caroline,  and  as  he  was 
wealthy  and  of  a  good  family,  notwithstanding  his 
age  Scarborough  made  no  objections  to  his  fre- 
quent visits,  and  indeed  encouraged  him,  thinking 
that  his  sister  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise. 
In  spite  of  her  great  beauty,  she  had  never  been 
deeply  in  Jovc>  though  at  home  in  England  several 
had  aspired  to  her  hand,  all  of  whom  had  been 
duly  repulsed.     It  appears  she  was  not  aware  of 


Coiidert*s  presumption  until  he  actually  proposed, 
and  then  she  refused  him  point  blank. 

This  brought  down  her  brotbcr*s  wrath.  He 
was  |>enerally  very  indulgent  to  his  sister,  who 
was  much  younger  than  himself,  but  her  seeming 
encouragement  of  his  friend  only  to  refuse  him  at 
the  last  raised  his  temper,  and  he  made  use  of 
some  very  angry  words.  His  wife^  who  is  of  a 
jealous  nature,  and  had  always  been  envious  of 
his  love  for  Caroline,  now  took  sides  against  her, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  forcing  her  to  consent. 
This  the  Englishman  decided  to  do,  and  told  her 
positively  that  she  must  marry  Condert,  He  left 
no  alternative,  little  thinking  but  that  when  she 
found  it  was  his  command  as  well  as  his  wish^  his, 
her  brother's,  who  had  fed  her  and  clothed  her 
since  childhood,  she  would  consenL 

She,  however,  positively  refused  to  yield.  To 
marry  a  man  so  much  older  than  herself,  a  man 
whose  ideas  were  so  near  infidelity  (she  is  a  de- 
vout Churchwoman),  and  a  man  who  was  willing 
to  marry  her  if  she  were  forced  to  it,  one  who, 
when  he  saw  she  did  not  love  him,  had  not  man- 
fully refused  to  press  his  suit,  was  highly  distaste- 
ful, and  she  resolved  under  no  conditions  to 
submit. 

Hastily  p>acking  her  trunks  with  everything  she 
owned,  she  hurried  away,  unknown  to  her  brother; 
and  notwithstanding  diligent  search  was  made,  de- 
tectives sent  all  over  the  country,  and  investiga- 
lions  made  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  crossed 
to  England,  not  the  slightest  clue  was  ever  found, 
and  not  a  word  heard  from  the  runaway  girl. 
Condert  expressed  his  great  sorrow  that  it  was 
through  him  the  a  (Hie  lion  had  come  to  Scar- 
borough ;  but  that  gentleman  magnanimtnisly 
refused  to  hear  any  apologies ;  and  though  he 
mourned  greatly,  for  in  truth  he  loved  his  sister 
fondly,  yet  his  intimacy  with  Condert  did  not  in 
the  least  diminish.  Six  months  after,  he  who  had 
been  so  unsuccessful  in  this  love  affair  wedded  the 
dark-eyed  lady  who  is  now  with  him  at  Scarbo- 
rough House,  and  who  is  so  devotedly  attached* to 
his  money. 

That  is  the  story,  and  it  is  seldom  referred  to 
by  any  one  in  Scarborough*s  presence.  In  spile 
of  his  friendliness  for  Condert  at  the  time  of  this 
sad  occurrence,  now  be  seems  to  blame  him,  and 
at  the  least  mention  of  hissisler*s  name,  or  of  any- 
thing relating  to  her,  he  seems  for  the  time  unable 
to  address  his  red -faced  little  friend  with  civility. 
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SCARBOROUGH  HOUSE. 


The  bells  of  Iraddington  village  have  mourn- 
fully tolled  the  old  year  out,  have  joyfully  chimed 
the  new  year  in.  The  clocks  stationed  in  the 
Kveral  rooms  of  Scarborough  House  hav  -  each 
tinkled  their  farewell  to  the  departing  December, 
and  their  welcome  to  the  coming  January.  With- 
out, the  snow  is  falling.  In  great  feathery  flakes 
it  floats  down  through  the  darkness,  forming  at 
the  same  time'a  funereal  shroud  for  the  year  gone, 
and  a  soft  white  cloak  for  the  infant  year  just  born. 

My  recent  attack  of  nervous  headache  has  left 
with  me  the  plague  of  sleeplessness.  Morpheus 
has  fled  from  me,  and  will  not  be  wooed  back. 
Persistently  he  refuses  to  enfold  me  in  his  demo- 
cratic embrace.  To  pass  the  long  hours  I  deter- 
mine on  reading,  and  so  taking  up  my  candle  I 
limp  down  to  the  library  in  search  of  a  book. 

I  have  entered,  and  am  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  before  I  notice  that,  though  the  lamps 
are  out,  the  fire  is  blazing  brightly  in  the  grate, 
and  before  it  sit  Scarborough  and  a  lady. 

Both  the  occupants  of  the  room  look  up,  startled 
as  I  enter.     My  host  rises  quickly. 

**  What  could  have  induced  you,  Beauclerc,"  he 
says,  sharply,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance,  "to  come 
here  at  this  unseasonable  hour?  I  would  not  have 
had  this  occur  for  worlds." 

I  am  rather  surprised  at  this  confession,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  look  at  the  lady  who  is  still 
sitting  calmly  by  the  fire.  For  an  instant  I  am  so 
startled  that  I  cannot  hold  my  candle  still,  and  so 
place  it  upon  the  table.  It  is,  I  am  quite  sure, 
the  same  woman  that  I  met  at  the  reservoir  on  my 
way  to  the  depot  nearly  two  weeks  ago.  Without 
doubt  those  are  the  same  great  blue  eyes,  the 
same  ripe  red  lips;  that  is,  beyond  question,  the 
same  golden  hair.  The  whole  face,  the  whole 
figure  tells  me  that  these  cannot  be  different 
persons. 

My  face,  I  am  sure,  expresses  my  astonishment, 
for  Scarborough  says,  quickly : 

«*What  is  the  matter?  Are  you  surprised  to 
see  a  strange  lady  here  at  this  time  of  night?  I 
suppose  you  are,  and  perhaps  rightly.  I  will  in- 
troduce you ;  Carrie,"  he  says,  turning  to  the  lady, 
'*  let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Beauclerc;  this  is  my  sister.  Miss  Scarborough." 

I  look  up  as  the  young  lady  rises  and  extends 
her  hand.  She  catches  my  eye,  and  I  see  that 
she  recognizes  me. 

"  We  have  met  before,  I  think,"  I  say,  **  though 


I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction." 
She  smiles,  bows  in  a  ladylike  manner,  and  re* 
sumes  her  seat. 

'*  Met  before !"  exclaims  Scarborough,  curiously. 
*'  Where,  may  I  ask,  did  you  ever  meet  my  sister?" 

Then  I  go  on  to  recount  the  occurrences  of  that 
blustery  night,  omitting  all  allusion  to  the  poor 
appearance  of  the  lady's  attire  and  residence. 

"  Since  you  know  that  much,"  says  the  brother, 
sitting  down,  and  motioning  for  me  to  do  the  same, 
"  you  may  as  well  know  all." 

He  repeats  the  story  related  by  Mary  Earlcliff, 
and  feeling  that  he  would  be  annoyed  at  her  should 
he  know  she  had  told  it,  I  let  him  proceed. 

"  Caroline  has  told  me  now  where  she  has 
been,"  he  continues,  admiringly.  "She  is  a 
brave  girl,  Beauclerc,  and  now  that  I  have  her 
back,  I  honor  her  pluck  in  running  away,  on  nny 
honor  I  do.  Poor  girl !  she  tried  governing,  its 
the  English  style,  you  know ;  when  money  fails,  to 
become  a  governess  is  the  correct  thing.  She 
boarded  for  six  months  at  a  farm-house  in  the 
country  somewhere  till  all  the  search  for  her  was 
over,  and  then  she  tried  governing;  but  she  tells 
me  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  family  went 
abroad,  and  so  she  was  out  of  a  berth.  She  tried 
everywhere  to  get  another  position;  had  been  out 
after  something  of  the  kind  the  evening  she  met 
you.  She  had  told  me  of  that  incident ;  but  of 
course  I  had  no  idea  you  were  the  fellow  who  so 
kindly  helped  her,  and  at  last,  when  ber  money 
was  nearly  gone,  and  she  could  see  no  way  to 
make  any  more,  she  came  back,  like  a  dear  good 
girl,  to  her  brother,  who  was  as  glad  as  he  could 
be  to  see  her,  you  may,  be  sure. 

**  Well,  Beauclerc,"  he  adds,  his  face  darken- 
ing, "when  she  came  back  that  night,  the  same 
night  the  Earlcliffs  came,  you  remember  I  was 
called  out  of  the  room ;  she  heard  Condert  was 
here,  and  of  course  wouldn't  have  me  let  any  one 
know  she  was  in  the  house,  not  even  Mrs.  Scar- 
borough. She  was  never  on  very  good  terms  with 
Emily,  Tm  afraid,  were  you  Carrie?  Well,  never 
mind,  we  have  her  now,  and  I  am  happy,  though 
Condert's  presence  did  annoy  me  at  first.  She 
comes  down  here  every  night,  and  we  talk  over 
old  times  after  all  are  in  bed,  don't  we,  Carrie? 
But  just  as  soon  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Condert  have 
departed,  Carrie  is  to  be  brought  out,  and  there 
is  to  be  great  rejoicing  ;  a  regular  prodigal  son 
affair,  eh,  Beauclerc!" 
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As  Scarborough's  words  cease  there  is  the  sound 
of  footsteps  crossing  the  dark  hall,  approaching 
the  door,  and  then  another  candle  preceding  a 
man  appears,  and  the  next  instant  we  are  aware 
that  Mr.  Condert  has  come  in. 

First  he  catches  sight  of  my  candle  burning  on 
the  table,  and  then  he  discovers  our  three  figures 
between  him  and  the  blaze  of  the  grate.  He 
stops  suddenly,  just  as  I  did,  staring  astonishedly 
at  us. 

In  an  instant  he  has  seen  Caroline,  and  is  tot- 
tering back  giddily,  grasping  at  the  doorknob  for 
support.  To  him  she  must  seem  as  one  risen  from 
the  dead. 

Scarborough  goes  toward  him,  and  catches  his 
hand  to  prevent  him  falling  ;  as  he  does  so  a  card 
drops  from  it  to  the  floor.  As  I  step  forward  to 
see  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance,  I  look  down  at  it. 
It  has  fallen  face  upwards ;  it  is  the  missing  pho- 
tograph ;  the  picture  of  Caroline  Scarborough. 

A  chair  is  placed  for  the  man,  and  he  sinks 
into  it. 

"She  is  alive!"  he  murmurs,  dazedly,  "she  is 
alive!  she  is  alive!" 

I  stoop 'down  and  pick  up  the  photograph, 
which  I  lay  on  the  table. 

Caroline  has  turned  her  face  away,  and  is  gazing 


at  the  fire,  nervously  clasping  together  her  thin, 
white  hands. 

Mr.  Condert's  mouth  twitches  for  a  moment, 
and  his  fingers  draw  themselves  up  convulsively. 

Then  there  is  a  gurgling  sound  in  his  throat, 
his  head  falls  limply  over  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
body  slips  half  from  the  chair. 

Scarborough  and  I  together  lift  him  up;  but  he 
makes  no  sign,  no  movement.  His  soul  in  that 
instant  passed  out  into  the  mysterious  beyond. 
Even  now  he  has  solved  the  great  problem  of  the 
future,  has  seen  how  far  short  his  ideas  were  of 
the  truth. 

During  the  twelvemonth  that  follows,  Scarbor- 
ough and  I  become  very  dear  friends.  It  is,  I 
think,  because  I  am  acquainted  with  this  incident 
in  his  life.  At  any  rate,  I  am  invited  to  Scarbo- 
rough House  on  all  occasions;  nor  do  I  make  these 
frequent  visits  out  of  gratitude.  Need  I  say  there 
is  an  attraction  there?  Will  any  one  wonder 
that  I  am  in  love  with  Caroline,  his  noble, 
brave,  heroic,  beautiful  sister?  And  is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  that  she  has  promised  to 
me  that  which  she  refused  poor,  unfortunate  Con- 
dert— her  hand?  that  she  has  already  given  me 
her  heart  ? 


AMERICA'S  SONG  COMPOSERS. 

By  George  Birdseye. 


IX.— FREDERICK    BUCKLEY. 


George  Swaine  Buckley,  the  last  of  the  famous 
Buckley's  Serenaders,  so  well  known  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  the  pioneers  of  negro  min- 
strelsy, died  a  few  months  since  at  his  home,  at 
Quincy,  Massachusetts.  He  played  his  last  en- 
gagement in  Philadelphia,  but  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious to  his  death. 

With  him  in  the  minstrel  business  were  con-  i 
nected  his  brothers,  R.  Bishop  Buckley,  who  died  , 
in  1867,  and  Frederick  Buckley,  famous  as  a  vio- 
linist and  song  composer,  the  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch.  ITie  Buckleys  were  all  English  by  birth,  ' 
and  sons  of  James  Buckley,  a  well-known  musical  I 
director,  and  who  managed  the  company.  i 

They  first  became  known  to  the  public  in  May,  1 


1843,  when,  as  the  Congo-Melodists,  with  an  effi- 
cient company,  they  appeared  at  the  old  Tremont 
Theatre,  Boston.  Previous  to  this,  in  the  same 
year,  appeared  the  Virginia  Serenaders,  the  first 
organized  company  of  minstrels,  at  the  circus  in 
the  Bowery,  New  York,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dan  Emmett.  The  new  idea  was  so  successful 
that  the  business  was  speedily  taken  up  by  others, 
and  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  Kentucky 
Minstrels,  who  appeared  at  the  old  National  Thea- 
tre. But  the  Buckleys  were  the  first  to  harmonize 
negro  melodies,  operatic  chonises,  etc. ;  and  being 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  musicians,  they  im- 
parted a  charm  and  effect  to  Ethiopian  airs  which 
gave  their  performances  a.  peewWaLi  c^\ei\i\\\.^ ,    'Wa 
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yocal  efforts  of  their  predecessors  were  marked  by 
great  crudity,  and  the  introduction  of  harmony  as 
a  specialty  met  witk  abundant  appreciation,  and 
was  recognized  as  a  long  stride  in  the  minstrel  busi- 
ness. They  were  also  the  first  to  present  to  the 
public  burlesques  and  travesties  of  popular  operas. 
Their  operatic  spectacle  of  **  Cinderella'*  had  the 
unprecedented  run  of  six  months.  In  1844  the 
troupe  assumed  its  legitimate  apjx^llation  of 
**  Buckley's,"  and  gave  concerts  which  yielded 
fame  and  profit  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country,  making  their  principal  location  at  585 
Broadway,  New  York ;  but  after  a  successful  tour 
in  Europe  in  i860,  they  made  Boston  their  per- 
manent stopping-place. 

Frederick  Buckley  occupied  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  troui)e  as  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
violin-soloist  (in  which  he  ranked  very  high,  but 
few  performers  being  his  equals  at  that  period), 
composer  and  arranger  of  all  the  melodies  and 
operatic  music  used  by  them.  His  musical  com- 
positions were  very  numerous,  and  included  some 
of  the  most  popular  ballads  of  the  day,  and  some 
of  them  very  touching  and  beautiful,  though  his 
humorous  songs  were  many. 

Even  at  this  late  day  a  number  of  his  ballads 
are  familiar,  and  find  a  ready  sale.  Who  does 
not  know  **  I'd  choose  to  be  a  Daisy,"  and  *'  Come 
in  and  Shut  the  Door?"  Who  has  not  laughed  at 
those  minstrel  favorites,  **The  great  Hen  Con- 
vention," and  **  Sally,  Come  Up?"  Among  his 
familiar  sentimental  songs  are,  **  I  am  Dreaming, 
Sadly  Dreaming,"  **  Mother,  O,  Sing  me  to  Rest," 
**  We  are  growing  old  together,"  **  Kiss,  but  Never 


I  Tell,"   '*  Gentle  Annie  Ray,"   "In  Heaven  I'll 

I  Rock    thee    to    Sleep,"    "For    thee    and    only 

j  Thee,"  "  Effie  Lane,"  "Softly  Falls  the  Moon- 

!  light,"  "  You  Need  not  be  so  Shy,"  "Little  Mag- 

j  gie  Dale,"  "  She  is  Waiting  for  us  There,"  "  My 

I  Home  is  on  the  Sea,"  "  Sweet  Thoughts  of  Thee," 

I  "  Angry  Words  are  Lightly  Spoken,"  "  I  Know  a 

I  Pretty  Widow,"   and   "Sing  Me  the  Dear   Old 

j  Songs,"  with  many  others.     His  patriotic  song, 

I  "Our  Union  Right  or  Wrong,"  was  very  popu- 

'  lar  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion. 

I      Frederick   Buckley  was  of  slight   figure,  with 

i  dark  hair  and  a  small  mustache.     Of  kindly  dk- 

I  position    and    affable   manner,  his   friends    were 

naturally  many  and   intimate.     He  died   at   his 

!  residence.  East  Canton  street,  Boston,  October, 

I  1864,  aged  forty-one  years.     The  event  was  not 

unexpected,  as  he  had  been  ill  for  a  long  period, 

a  year  or  more ;  but  the  bereavement  fell  heavily 

upon  his  parents  and  brothers,  and  also  upon  a 

wide  circle  of  friends  to  whom  he  had  endeared 

himself  as  much  by  his  private  virtues  as  by  his 

eminent  talents.     He  had  never  married. 

But  little  has  been  said  personally  of  Fred- 
erick Buckley,  as  his  life  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  troupe  that  bears  his  name,  that 
the  history  of  one  includes  the  other;  but 
enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  he  doubt- 
less did  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other 
individual  to  elevate  the  tone  and  character  of 
Ethiopian  minstrelsy,  and  that  he  has  written 
songs  of  a  character  and  po[)ularity  to  entitle 
him  to  an  honored  place  among  America's  Song 
Comj)osers. 


A  YOUNG  POET. 


By  Ethel  Tane. 


I  SAW  the  poets  in  a  mighty  hall, 

Each  singing  out  of  his  o'crflowing  heart  : 
One  sang  to  rich  and  poor,  to  great  and  small; 

One  to  a  group  that  stood  with  him  apart; 
One  warbled  lays  to  move  a  maiden's  soul, 

Of  truth,  and  trust,  and  love  that  will  not  fail; 
While  other  bards  sang  of  the  cannon's  roll. 

In  tones  that  made  ihcir  gentle  listeners  quail. 

But  one  there  was— a  youthful  singer  he — 
Who  only  gave  sweet  echoes  of  the  rest, 
Who  only  reproduced  the  melody 


That  had  its  birthplace  in  some  older  breast, 
And 'many  scoffed  and  called  him  "mockingbird,*' 

While  others  harmed  him  more  with  lavish  praise: 
But  when  that  voice  of  passion  I  had  heard, 

And  gazed  my  fill  upon  the  glowing  face, 
I  paused  in  doubt  and  hope — for  surely  he, 

With  ears  so  true  for  every  singer's  tone, 
Shall  one  day  wake  to  Nature's  harmony. 

And  make  her  thrilling  language  all  his  own  : 
Rise  in  the  ether  on  his  own  stiong  wings, 
Sing  the  star's  music — not  man's  renderings. 
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Bv  Mrs.  Ella  Basset  Washington. 


CHAPTER    I. 

"She  stood  in  her  touching  loveh'ness, 
All  dressed  for  the  coming  ball, 
Wiih  her  pure  while  dress,  and  purer  face, 
Waiting  for  us  in  the  ball." 

**  How  do  you  like  me,  papa?" 

Ana  papa,  turning  quickly  at  the  question,  sur- 
veyed with  supreme  pride  and  satisfaction  the  girl 
who  stood  before  him  dressed  for  the  ball. 

He  had  not  heard  the  sat  in  slippered  feet  that 
so  swiftly  and  silently  entered ;  but  now  he  smiled 
down  into  the  sweet,  eager  face  looking  up  at  him, 
and  said,  kissing  her: 

**  Why,  my  darling,  you  don't  know  how  lovely 
you  look!" 

"  Don't  I,  indeed  1  Why,  its  one  of  the  few 
things  that  I  do  know  as  well  as  you.  It  just 
comes  naturally;  when  one  is  always  being  told  all 
about  their  nice  looks,  one  can't  be  unconscious. 
Do  you  suppose  they  can,  papa?"  There  was 
laughing  light  in  the  dark-blue  beautiful  eyes,  and 
the  rich  red  lips  parted  in  a  saucy  smile. 

"Well,  they  hav'nt  spoiled  my  little  girl  yet; 
but  where  did  that  marvelous  dress  come  from  ?" 

It  looked  like  the  fleecy  clouds  around  the  sum- 
mer moon,  over  which  there  had  fallen  a  shower 
of  lilies  of  the  valley. 

*'  Why,  Worth,  of  course;  you  said  the  bill  was 
awful,  and  asked  mamma  what  on  earth  it  could 
be  made  of  to  cost  so  much." 

A  troubled  look  came  into  his  face  as  he  an- 
swered, in  a  tone  of  assumed  carelessness: 

"I  think  I  remember  something  about  it  now, 
when  a  big  bill  came  from  the  custom-house,  and 
there  was  something  said  about  a  dress.  You  are 
a  costly  little  luxury,  Lily;  but  tell  me  who  is 
Worth?" 

*'  I  suppose  gentlemen  are  not  expected  tct  know 
that  he  is  the  great  Parisian  costumer,  the  man- 
dressmaker,  and  that  everything  he  makes  is  en- 
tirely en  rigie.  Am  I  very  expensive?  Daughters 
to  dress  are  serious  things,  I  suppose.  Of  course 
it  was  not  in  your  line  to  know  anything  about 
Worth."  This  was  said  with  a  pretty  air  of  supe- 
rior wisdom,  and  she  added,  "But  then  you  know 
so  much  of  everything  else,  its  not  expected." 


**  Why,  pet,  out  of  Wall  street  I  am  an  igno- 
ramus. Business  is  an  abominable,  incessant  bore ; 
but  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  Worth  or  any  other  cos- 
tumer could  improve  you,  Lily,  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied;  though  you  don't  depend  upon  dress  for 
your  sweet  looks." 

•*  There  now  1  you  are  spoiling  me  with  com- 
pliments, like  every  one  else.  My  poor  little  head 
will  be  teetotally  turned;"  and  as  she  spoke,  she 
leaned  towards  him,  putting  up  her  face  lovingly 
for  another  kiss;  her  slender,  graceful  figure  sway- 
ing like  the  flower  they  had  named  her  for  bend- 
ing to  the  breeze.  "You  know  its  my  first  ball, 
and  mamma  wanted  me  to  be  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble," she  added. 

"Your  mother  was  right,  and  the  result  is  to 
be  a  great  success  of  course ;  but  its  time  we  were 
off;  Saunders  has  had  the  carriage  at  the  door  for 
some  time.  I  must  wrap  you  up  well,  though,  for 
its  very  cold  ;"  and  taking  from  the  chair  where 
she  had  thrown  it,  her  burnoose  of  white  cashmere 
and  swansdown,  he  folded  it  carefully  around  her, 
and  then  putting  on  his  handsome  furred  overcoat 
and  hat,  they  left  the  house  together,  and  entered 
the  elegant  carriage  waiting  at  the  door. 

It  was  a  cold  night  in  January ;  but  the  streets 
of  New  York  were  blazing  with  light  from  the 
gas-lamps,  and  the  star-spangled  sky  seemed 
crowned  with  a  coronet  of  glittering  gems, 
the  bright  crescent  of  the  young  moon  shining 
over  them  all  like  the  kohinoor  among  diamonds. 
The  drive  from  a  Fifth  Avenue  mansion  to  the 
Academy  of  Music  was  soon  accomplished,  and 
Mr.  Maclean  and  his  daughter  mingled  with  the 
crowd  pouring  its  living  tide  into  this  temple  of 
art,  temporarily  turned  into  a  magnificent  ball- 
room. 

Here  it  is  that  society  makes  some  of  its  superb- 
est  displays  of  dress  and  jewels  on  these  occasions, 
which  are  noted  by  ubiquitous  reporters  for  the 
next  morning's  newspaper;  but  as  their  com- 
ments are  complimentary,  it  fs  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned  who  favor  these  amiable  and  gallant 
gentlemen  of  the  press.  It  is  refreshing  to  be 
appreciated,  and  adds  an  appetite  to  a  languid 
breakfast  after  a  ball,  to  note  that  the  Herald^ 
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Times^  and  Trtbnne  properly  establish  the  fact 
that  one  looked  very  elegantly  in  a  magnificent 
dress  the  night  before. 

It  was  a  splendid  scene ;  glowing  with  light  and 
gorgeous  with  coloring ;  sparkling  chandeliers 
reflecting  a  blaze  of  radiance  upon  rich  dresses, 
gleaming  jewels,  and  exquisite  flowers;  while  the 
sweet  and  subtle  inspiration  of  music  completed 
the  charming  effect. 

It  was  the  promenade  aAer  the  first  dance,  and 
among  the  spectators  on  one  side  stood  two  young 
men,  taking  no  part  in  the  revel,  saving  the  role 
of** lookers-on  in  Vienna."  One  was  tall,  grace- 
ful, and  strikingly  handsome,  evidently  a  thorough- 
paced man  of  the  mode,  with  that  unmistakable 
air  oi  hautton,  absolutely  unattainable  except  from 
custom  and  caste.  The  other  was  one  of  those 
individuals  who  baffle  ordinary  observers  in  de- 
ciding upon  age  or  character,  while  magnetically 
attracting  attention  by  some  indescribable,  in- 
tangible power,  like  the  turning  of  the  needle  to 
the  pole;  but  a  power  which  ordinary,  inferior 
people  rather  resentfully  recognize. 

His  face  was  not  one  of  those  fleshy  intaglios  of 
the  past,  where  the  footprints  of  time  may  be  traced, 
the  limit  of  years  numbered,  the  index  of  charac- 
ter revealed  without  Lavater's  skill  in  deciphering 
their  story.  Yet  it  was  a  face  full  of  force,  strik- 
ing, not  strictly  handsome,  with  strong,  clear-cut 
features;  a  massive  intellectual  brow,  from  which 
the  dark  hair  receded,  and  a  pair  of  great  gray 
eyes  glowing  under  it — eyes  that  were  roving  in- 
cessantly around,  seeming  to  search  deeply  into 
everything  they  dwelt  upon.  The  ugly  orthodox 
costume  of  black  broadcloth  showed  a  muscular, 
well-develojicd  form,  with  more  of  strength  than 
grace,  slightly  above  the  medium  size  and  height, 
with  unusual  breadth  of  chest  and  shoulders;  his 
very  erect  bearing  giving  something  of  the  grand 
air  to  a  person  not  otherwise  distingui.  There  was 
a  suggestion  of  sternness  in  the  slight  compression 
of  the  full  curved  lips  that  smiled  sometimes  with 
rare  sweetness  under  the  heavy  dark  mustache,  ' 
showing  the  fiti^y  strong,  white  teeth.  In  short,  | 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who,  having  been  once 
seen,  one  would  surely  seek  to  see  again ;  invinci- 
bly impelling  your  eyes  to  return  to  him. 

These  two  young  gentlemen  were  naturally 
engaged  watching  the  young  ladies  who  were 
promenading  past,  and  naturally  also  making 
sotto  voce  comments  upon  them. 


'*Look,  Bertie,  that's  Helen  Stephens,  one  of 
our  beauties,  the  latest  out ;  isn't  she  handsome  ?" 
remarked  the  tall  young  Apollo  to  his  friend. 

A  quick,  keen  glance  of  the  gray  eyes  turned 
upon  the  girl  indicated  as  she  passed  them,  and 
after  a  minutes'  survey  or  scrutiny,  he  answered : 

** Handsome  I  yes;  classic,  certainly;  but  not 
my  style.     She  looks  like  a  portrait  in  wax." 

'*Not  much  animation  I  admit.  Your  style 
indeed  I  I  wonder  if  you  know  yourself  what 
it  is?" 

**I  guess  I've  got  a  notion;  but  it  isn't  like 
Tennyson's, 

'  Faultily  faultless ;  icily  regular;  sjilendidly  null.' 
That  suits  your  beauty,  Harry." 

"I  don't  conflne  myself  to  one;  so  many  ot 
them  are  distracting.  A  fellow  can't  concen- 
trate," he  said,  with  a  smile  and  expressive  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  **  Now,  there's  Fanny  Marvin, 
she's  not  a  bit  pretty  with  that  pugnacious  little 
nose;  but  then  she's  so  piquant  and  clever  one  is 
chafmed.     Beauty  is  not  the  only  gift,  after  all." 

**  That's  a  wonderfully  wise  remark  for  you  con- 
sidering your  worship  of  pretty  women  and  dis- 
taste for  plain  ones.  Who's  that,  Harry?"  The 
quick  question  and  sudden  kindling  of  the  gray 
eyes  into  a  glow  of  admiration  as  they  fixed  them- 
selves upon  the  girl  next  approaching,  at  once  at- 
tracted his  companion's  attention  in  the  same 
direction.  A  start  of  pleased  recognition,  and  the 
exclamation,  **  Why,  its  Lily  Maclean  ;  out  for 
her  first  ball,  and  looking  radiant,  tool  How  is 
she  for  'your  style,'  Arnet?  and  if  you  want,  I'll 
tell  you  about  her." 

**  I>et  me  hear,  then,  for  I  am  interested." 

**Wcll,  her  father  herds  with  the  Bulls  and 
Bears  on  Wall  street;  everybody  on  'change 
knows  him.  She's  the  only  child,  and  heiress, 
and  beauty." 

**  She  is  certainly  lovely,"  Arnet  said,  simply, 
as  he  continued  to  follow  her  form  with  a  gaze  in 
which  there  was  concentrated  the  clear  critical 
acumen  of  a  connoisseur. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  glare  and  gorgeousness, 
the  young  girl  looked  as  fresh  and  cool  as  a  white 
rosebud  in  moonlight,  or  a  lily  seen  through  the 
silvery  spray  of  a  fountain. 

**  Of  course  she  is ;  just  perfectly  beautiful." 

''That's  an  impressive  fact  no  one  disputes; 
and  as  you  drew  on  Tennyson,  I'll  try : 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls/  " 
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he  quoted,  while  bowing  to  the  lovely  girl  as  the 
promenade  brought  her  past  their  position  on  the 
floor. 

•*  Queen,  lily,  and  rose  in  one," 

answered  Arnet.  **  You  said  her  name  was  Lily, 
did  you  not?" 

*'  Yes ;  suits  her  splendidly.     I  tell  you  she  is  | 
an  embodied   lily;  but  I  can't  waste  any  more  , 
time  talking.     I'm  going  to  try  and  outflank  that 
fellow  she's  with,  and  capture  her  on  the  next 
round.     There's  lots  of  us  crazy  about  her." 

"Yes,  you  are  evidently  Muny;'  but  I  have 
seen  you  in  these  spasms  before,  and  observed  the 
recovery  was  rapid." 

•*  Don't  laugh  too  soon,  Bert ;  your  time  will 
come  some  day.  and  then  I'll  be  revenged."  He 
started  off,  but  said,  looking  back,  **  \{  you  want 
to  be  presented  to  the  lily,  just  telegraph  me." 
Then  mingling  with  the  moving  throng  was  gone; 
while  Arnet  muttered  under  his  mustache : 

"  It's  a  case  I     De  lunatico  inquirendo,^^ 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Ou,  my  soul,  look  not  behind  thee,  thou  bast  work  to  do 
at  last; 

Let  the  brave  toil  of  the  present,  overarch  the  crumbling 
past. 

Baild  thy  great  acts  higher,  higher;  build  them  in  the  con- 
quered sod, 

"Where  ihy  weakness  first  fell  bleeding,  where  thy  first  prayer 
rose  to  God.'* 

Albert  Arnet  was  one  of  those  whom  society 
styles  a  "self-made  man."  The  son  of  a  simple 
farmer,  left  early  an  orphan,-  and  dependent  on 
the  charity  of  sordid  selfish  relations  who  regarded 
the  boy  as  a  burden,  of  whom  they  were  seeking 
to  rid  themselves  respectably.  With  that  wisdom 
that  is  early  born  of  suffering,  the  brave,  bright 
boy,  instinctively  understanding  his  position,  was 
desperately  determined  to  seek  independence. 

He  continued  to  get  a  common  school  educa- 
tion with  intervals  of  hard  bodily  toil  by  day  and 
earnest,  eager  study  by  night ;  so  he  plunged  into 
the  battle  of  life  unassisted  yet  undismayed,  but 
with  that  vague  sense  of  power  that  is  given  to 
genius.     And  so  he  had  struggled  and  conquered. 

A  self-made  man,  yet  a  God -appointed  peer, 
who  by  right  of  genuine  talent,  indomitable 
energy,  and  determined  will  had  won  for  himself 
distinction  in  literature  and  position  in  society ; 
but  not  without  first  enduring  all  the  "slings  and 
\ 


arrows"  outrageous  fortune  could  fling  at  him, 
before  his  final  triumph. 

Life  is  at  best  like  a  game  of  cards,  requiring 
quick  eyes,  keen  wits,  and  nimble  fingers  to  en- 
able one  to  make  the  best  of  their  hand.  But  in 
holding  honors  Albert  Arnet  had  been  skillful  in 
counting  on  his  adversaries. 

And  now  he  was  winning  rewards  on  all  sides; 
for  the  man  who  held  a  place  in  the  noble  army 
of  authors,  and  whom  they  acknowledged  of  us, 
was  stamped  at  once  as  current  coin  by  the  world. 

So  he  was  a  recognized  success;  and  society, 
with  its  Janus-like  wisdom,  bowed  where  before  it 
had  sneered,  and  brought  laurels  for  the  brow  it 
had  once  so  pitilessly  pelted.  And  now  that  for- 
tune favored  him,  society  conveniently  forgot  his 
powerful  pen  had  smitten  its  pet  follies,  and  de- 
liberately, daringly,  trodden  upon  its  tender  toes 
in  their  sorest  spots. 

For  his  brains  brought  money  when  coined  into 
the  currency  of  literature;  money  was  power,  and 
both  were  the  "open  sesame"  before  which  the 
doors,  once  locked  and  barred  against  the  daring 
intruder,  slided  smoothly  back  upon  their  hinges 
to  give  him  the  entrU  whenever  he  willed  or  de- 
sired. It  was  something  to  be  the  fashionable 
literary  lion  in  New  York. 

He  had  been  persuaded  by  his  friend  Harry 
Harman  to  accompany  him  to  the  Charity  Ball 
at  the  Academy  on  this  occasion ;  which  every- 
body who  is  anybody,  considers  it  the  correct 
thing  to  attend — of  course  for  charity's  sake. 

But  little  did  he  dream  that  the  inexorable  sis- 
ters, Clotho  and  Lachesis,  with  the  distaff  and 
spindle,  were  waiting  to  weave  the  web  of  a  new 
fate  for  him  that  night.  ^ 

"Come,  Arnet,"  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow, 
"let%  get  out  of  this  confounded  crowd;"  and 
here  was  Harman  again  looking  disgusted. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  now?"  he  inquired. 

"Matter — indeed!  She  was  down  for  nearly 
all  the  dances.  There's  no  chance  for  us  for  two 
hours  to  come." 

They  had  passed  out  into  the  broad  entrance 
way,  where  a  flight  of  steps  at  either  end  leads  up 
to  the  dress-circle  and  proscenium  boxes ;  but  at 
this  momenc  they  separated  again,  Harman  being 
captured  .by  a  brilliant  looking  woman  with  black 
eyes  and  crimson  velvet  dress,  with  enormous 
length  of  train  and  extreme  briefness  of  body. 

Circumstances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
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in  an  hour's  time,  amid  the  choice  circle  that  oc- 
cupied a  proscenium  box,  was  Arnet,  conversing 
with  Lily  Maclean.  It  niatters  not  how,  but  his 
will  had  won  its  way;  as  some  wills  seem  ever 
destined  to  do. 

Below  them  the  brilliant  bewildering  throng 
was  moving  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  while  those 
two  looked  and  talked,  sometimes  at  the  crowd, 
sometimes  to  each  other.  He  was  watching  the 
winsome,  happy  face,  framed  in  its  coronal  of 
bright  hair,  the  tint  that  Titian  loved,  and  draw- 
ing often  to  his  own  the  gaze  of  the  violet  eye« 
that  looked  like  pansy  leaves  in  their  velvet  soft- 
ness. Several  smaller  satellites,  finding  them- 
selves in  eclipse,  had  dropped  off,  leaving  him  to 
engross  her  attention  entirely  undisputed. 

Occupying  the  seat  just  behind  hers,  he  had  to 
lean  forward  to  converse  favorably,  which  brought 
him  very  close  to  the  fair  face  he  was  admiring. 

**I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Harman  speak  of 
you,"  she  said.  "Recalls  you  his  'Admirable 
Crichton,'  and  tells  wonderful  things  about  your 
adventures.** 

*'  He*s  partial,  or  possibly  ironical^  Miss  Mac- 
lean." 

**0h,  no,  Mr.  Arnet.  He's  an  incorrigible 
joker,  but  I'm  sure  he's  sincere  about  you." 

"Then  on  your  testimony  I  must  believe." 

He  was  talking  of  his  friend,  and  thinking  only 
of  her.  She  was  such  a  pretty  picture  with  the 
lights  glinting  on  the  gold  of  her  hair,  deepening 
the  violet  of  her  sweet,  shy  eyes,  the  carnation  of 
her  cheeks,  and  betraying  delicious  curves  and 
dimples  in  the  round,  white  arms. 

He  found  a  new  sensation,  subtle,  strange,  and 
sweet,  stealing  over  him  as  he  gazed.  There  was 
a  pause,  when  he  ought  to  be  talking. 

"  Do  you  like  balls  very  much?"  he  said. 

"This  is  my  first  experience.  It's  splendid, 
isn't  it?  Ilike  crowds  composed  of  well-dressed 
people,  all  looking  pleased  with  each  other." 

"  Ttien  you  think  they  look  as  they  feel ;  but 
maybe  there's  sham  in  the  show  after  all."  He 
smiled  scornfully  as  he  spoke ;  then  there  came  a 
tender  pity,  softening  the  stern  mouth  as  his  eyes 
met  the  troubled  questioning  gaze  of  hers,  that 
seemed  striving  to  solve  some  strange  problem. 
He  held  them  magnetically  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said :  "  Poetry  and  sentiment  seem  absurd 
in  such  a  gala  as  this;  but  I  thought  just  now  of 
some  pretty  pathetic  lines  I  read  to-day." 


"  I'll  not  think  it  absurd  at  all  if  you'll  tell  me 
them." 

She  looked  so  winsomely  up  at  him  it  was  irre- 
sistible, and  he  repeated  in  a  low,  distinct  tone : 

"God*s  tired  children  are  everywhere, 
We  dance  wiih  them  at  the  ball ; 
Be  kind  to  the  gay,  and  perchance  thy  balm 
On'  some  weary  heart  may  fall." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Arnet,  I  never  thought  of  that  be- 
fore. Everything  seems  so  bright,  I  can't  think 
of  shadows/*  and  she  sighed  like  a  sorrowful 
child. 

"I'm  sorry  I  suggested  them;  but  when  one 
finds  the  world  a  hard  sort  of  place,  they  get 
skeptical." 

"  After  all,  I  suppose  Shakspeare  was  right ; 
'  life's  a  stage ;  men  and  women  are  but  actors,'  " 
she  answered,  more  gayly,  "but  I  won't  believe 
all  of  his  dreadful  doctrines.  Mamma  tells  me 
sometimes  if  all  people  acted  upon  principles  of 
implicit  truth,  as  I  do,  society  would  be  in  a  ter- 
rible stale." 

"A  social  earthquake;  she's  right,"  he  re- 
sponded, smiling.  "The  clash  and  convulsion 
of  human  nature  would  surpass  nature  entirely.*' 

"Found  at  last  I"  exclaimed  someone  hastily 
entering  the  box.     It  was  Harman.     "  I've  been 
searching  distractedly  for  ycAi  on  the  floor,  and   - 
here  you  are  playing  truant  to  the  dance  in  this 
dull  box  all  the  time." 

"Indeed,  it's  not  been  a  bit  dull;  Mr.  Arnet 
and  I  have  been  moralizing  on  balls." 

** Suggestive  subject ;  practically  jolly  just  now," 
the  lively  young  man  remarked.  "But  if  you 
are  moralizing,  I  should  sapiently  observe,  all 
balls  are  more  or  less  masquerades,  even  when  we 
don't  wear  dominoes.  We  play  two  parts:  to 
seem  and  to  be ;  but  at  present  its  a  partner,  not  ^ 
a  part  I  want." 

"I  protest  against  being  left  in  the  lurch;  you 
don't  mean  to  desert  me,  Miss  Maclean?"  Arnet 
said  regretfully,  as  he  saw  she  was  consulting  a 
card  with  the  order  of  dancing  that  Harman  held 
out  to  her,  urging  : 

"You  are  down  for  this  dance ;  I  won't  give 
up  or  lake  any  excuse.  Those  other  fellows 
you've  snubbed  are  plunged  headlong  into  confu- 
sion ;  there'll  be  a  dozen  s.uicides  before  morn- 
ing." 

"To  prevent  the  thirteenth,  humanity  demands 
my  dancing  this  set,  I  suppose,  to  save  you.'* 
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**  Queen  of  Lilies,  yes!  or  behold  your  vic- 
tim !*'  he  added,  with  tragic  expression,  offering 
his  2inn,  which,  rising  from  her  seat  she  accepted, 
look  ing  half-regret fuUy  towards  Arnet. 

•  *  I  said  I  should  not  dance  any  more  to-night 
wH^n  papa  brought  me  up  here.** 

•  *  ITimporte  /  You  can  change  your  mind  a 
do^^n  times;  it's  perfectly  orthodox  in  your  sex," 
Hsirvnan  triumphantly  observed. 

•  *  Then  I'll  claim  the  next,  Miss  Maclean," 
Arrxet  said,  hastily;  **I  don't  often  dance,  but 
the    spirit  moves  me  to-night." 

Slie  smiled  and  bowed  assentingly  as  they  left 

the     box  together;  and  as  their  eyes  met  a  quick 

flusH  colored  the  cold  calm  of  his  face,  as  if  that 

parting  glance  had  stirred  some  new  and  strange 

emotion.     It  was  only  momentary,  and  turning 

to  a.   handsome  matron  who  occupied  a  chair  near 

^irn ,  he  mad^  a  few  remarks  with  conventional 

^o^rtesy,  and  then  bowing  himself  out  followed 

^is  friends  to  the  floor. 

-A.S  he  moved  through  the  crowd  haughty  heads 
*^*^t  to  him  and  beautiful  faces  beamed,  while 
"""■gilt  eyes  shot  sparkling  glances,  and  enticing 
sn^iles  hovered  around  lovely  lips — all  in  vain. 
Thejr  won  nothing  but  a  polite  glance  and  bow. 

Searching  the  different  sets  he  at  last  found 
tnos<  whom  he  sought,  and  placing  himself  in  the 
P^t  available  position  watched  with  a  strangely 
J^*^CDus  pang  Lily's  graceful  figure  as  it  floated 
*'^^nd  encircled  by  Harry  Harman's  arm  in  the 
'"^^<sof  around  dance,  her  little  twinkling  feet 
^^^■"cely  touching  the  floor. 

*^ow  carelessly  radiant  she  was  !  what  an  abso- 

.   ^  abandon  of  enjoyment  in  the  music  and  mo- 

^^*>  was  sparkling  in  her  eyes  and  laughing  on 

^  ^     lips  I  eyes  that  half  an  hour  ago  had  gazed  so 

•  ^^■^^^estly  into  his,  softening,  darkening,  with  the 

^  of  feeling. 

^^^^  it  is  with  us,  for  we  all  live  two  lives,  wear 

faces;  one  the  outward  life  the  world  ob- 

^"^'^''es,  the  other  the  inner  life,  the  true  exponent 

®*   c^ur  real  natures,  contradicting  the  conventional 

^^^k  we  wear  for  work  and  society ;  where  often 

P^*^c  conceals  pain,  sorrow  has  the  semblance  of 

)^y .  and  vice  parades  in  the  garb  of  virtue. 

1*he  dance  was  over,  and  Arnet  came  to  claim 
It^^t  for  the  next,  as  the  music  began  to  sound  its 
iC)csiD  of  sweet  strains  again. 

She  welcomed  him  with  a  bright  smile  and 
cheeks  aglow,   while   Harman   most  reluctantly 
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surrendered  his  place  at  her  side,  exclaiming,  de- 
spondently : 

"Without  you  this  ball  will  become  an  insuf- 
ferable bore,  and  life  a  desolation  !"  adding  as  he 
turned  away,  ^^  au  revoir,^* 

Supported  by  her  partner's  strong  arms  as  they 
whirled  into  the  circle,  it  came  for  the  first  time 
to  those  two  to  comprehend  the  intensely  mag- 
netic ^harm  that  is  conveyed  in  the  waltz — the 
subtle,  sympathetic,  electric  intoxication  that  is 
created  and  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other,  but 
which,  like  other  intoxications,  has  poison  lurking 
in  its  potent  charm. 

Though  Arnet  danced,  as  he  did  most  things, 
well,  he  rarely  cared  to  participate  in  this  pleas- 
ant but  common  amusement;  so  now  the  very 
novelty  added  to  the  fascination,  as  he  felt  a  tide 
of  strange  delight  quivering  in  his  nerves  and 
pulsing  in  his  veins. 

It  was  not  a  lime  for  talking ;  but  he  spoke  some- 
times in  short  sentences  to  catch  her  sweet  flutter- 
ing breath  on  his  cheek  as  she  answered  just  the 
commonplace  conventional  question,  **  How  have 
you  enjoyed  the  evening?"  But  he  bent  low  to 
hear  the  answer,  until  his  mustache  almost  touched 
the  perfumed  golden  hair,  that  in  stfay  curls  floated 
on  his  shoulder  in  the  quick  measure,  the  rapid 
riot  of  the  waltz. 

**  Oh,  ever  so  much;  its  enchanting,"  she  said, 
the  words  fully  expressing  her  feelings  just  then. 

'*  I  had  half  a  mind  not  to  conje  ;  but  Harry  at 
last  persuaded  me  to  usurp  the  ladies'  privilege, 
and  change  my  mind." 

**  Arn't  you  glad  you  came?  Its  such  a  splen- 
did scene,  or  are  you  sorry  you  changed  your 
mind,  after  all?" 

**  To  be  sorry  I  came  when  I've  met  you !"  he 
impetuously  exclaimed.  **  You  should  have  said 
glad  ;  for  it  will  be  a  joy  forever." 

The  words  rushed  out  so  impulsively,  he  was 
startled  at  his  own  temerity  in  uttering  them ;  but 
a  glance  at  her  face  reassured  him,  as  he  marked 
exultingly  the  glow  of  her  cheek,  and  the  beauti- 
ful warm  smile  on  her  lips,  while  the  eyes  veiled 
themselves  under  their  long  dark  lashes.  Was  it 
strange  that  his  senses  seemed  to  reel  in  the  deli- 
rium of  music,  as  he  clasped  her  more  closely  in 
the  caress  of  the  waltz,  and  fancied  he  felt  the 
flutter  of  her  heart  against  his  own?  Or  was  it 
any  wonder  that  reason,  prudence,  and  resolves 
were  unconsciously  charmed   away,  as  woman's 
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witchery  can  so  surely  do  when  once  man  feels 
their  magnetism?  And  for  the  first  time  there 
fastened  upon  his  heart  a  passion  which  is  either 
a  bane  or  blessing;  sometimes  a  bliss  unutterable, 
and  sometimes,  alas !  a  fierce  and  fatal  curse. 

As  the  dance  ended,  a  fine  looking,  rather  op- 
pressively pompous,  person  advanced  toward  them, 
and  was  met  with  an  exclamation  of,  *'  Oh,  papa, 
where  have  you  been  all  of  this  time?"  then  the 
conventional  introduction,  "Mr.  Arnet,  my  father, 
Mr.  Maclean." 

The  gentlemen  shook  hands,  and  responding  to 
her  question,  he  said,  smiling: 

'*  Why,  having  a  good  time  in  my  way,  as  you 
have  been  having  in  yours.  I  thought  you  could 
spare  me  a  while." 

'*Why,  I've  been  wondering  where  you  were 
cornered  all  the  while,  and  was  going  to  start  on 
an  exploring  expedition  to  search  the  crowd,  when 
you  come  to  the  rescue  like  a  good  papa." 

"  Or  like  a  bad  one,  dear,  to  carry  you  off  cap- 
live?" 

**  And  leave  her  friends  inconsolable,"  was  all 
that  Arnet  dared  to  add,  though  jest  is  often  the 
disguise  of  earnest. 

**  Its  a  moderately  late  hour,"  Mr.  Maclean 
observed,  consulting  his  watch.  **  I  ordered  the 
carriage  for  half-past  one,  now  it  is  two;  Saunders 
is  always  on  time." 

**  And  all  delightful  thing*?,  even  balls,  have  an 
end.  The  time  and  the  carriage  have  come,"  Lily 
said,  heaving  a  regretful  little  sigh. 

*  *  Then  I  must  resign  you ,  I  suppose,  * '  said  Arnet. 

"Yes,  society  expects  the  stern  parent  to  do 
his  duty,"  her  father  added,  jestingly,  though 
jests  seemed  strange  from  such  cold  lips.  But  the 
one  soft  spot  in  his  sordid  heart  was  love  for  his 
only  child.  All  the  rest  was  absorbed  in  the 
greed  of  gain,  and  speculated  away  in  the  gold 
room  amid  the  **  maddening  crowd"  of  Mammon 
worshippers,  that  would  sell  their  very  souls  there 
for  gold. 

Once  more  Arnet  saw  Lily  as  she  came  from  the 
cloak-room,  and  waited  a  moment  while  her  father 
was  speaking  to  a  friend.  The  gaslight  shed  a 
shimmering  gleam  upon  her  waving  hair,  with 
the  fragrant  lilies  of  the  valley  half  drooped  and 
tangled  in  the  clustering  curls,  that  on  one  side 
of  her  head  seemed  to  have  strayed  from  under 
the  braids  of  bright  tresses  coiled  in  a  classic  knot 
low  down  on  her  neck. 


"  May  I  say  good-night  once  more,  and  bCj 
the  privilege  of  a  *  parly  call?*  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  eagerly.      '*] 
asked  me  if  I  had  done  that  duty  for  him. 
number  is  —  Fifth  Avenue.    I  hope  you'll  cot 

**  With  the  greatest  pleasure;  as  my  stay  In 
city  must  be  brief,  may  I  call — to  morrow?' 
said,  hesitating,  as  if  fearful  he  was  too  bol< 
his  request. 

"Any   time    in    the   afternoon,    Mr.    Ar 
Here's  papa;  good-night;"   and  her   hand 
held  out  to  him  with  childish  candor  and 
diality. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said.  "  Good-night ;"  and  n. 
were  those  simple  words  spoken  with  more  tei 
intonation  than  breathed  in  that  whisper, 
scarcely  heard  her  father's  polite,  "  We  shall 
glad  to  see  you  at  i8o,  Mr.  Arnet,"  though 
made  the  proper  response ;  for  his  eyes,  and  he 
and  thoughts  were  absorbed. 

Finding  his  friend  Harman%  in  whose  coup^ 
had  come,  and  pleading  a  headache  as  the  ex< 
for  a  walk  back  to  his  hotel  for  relief  in  the  < 
air,  Arnet  strode  rapidly  through  the  streets,  i 
ing  like  a  man  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  fevei 
he  recalled  the  incidents  of  the  evening,  and  e^ 
word,  look  and  action  of  the  girl  whose  pure, 
face  and  perfect  gracefulness  had  so  inexplic2 
and  suddenly  fascinated  him. 

CHAPTER  III. 
"I  CANNOT  choose  but  think 
Fate  forms  some  souls  that  death  alone  can  ftever; 

Their  meeting  is  the  link 
In  the  firm  chain  that  bindeih  them  forever. 

Else  wherefore  when  I  gazed 
For  the  first  time  on  thee,  why  did  it  seem 

As  if  the  veil  were  raised. 
That  hid  the  idol  of  my  life**  bright  dream?" 
The  bright,  cold  winter  sunshine  was  stream 
down  into  a  splendid  room  of  one  of  the  bro 
stone  palaces  of  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  day  a 
the  Charity  Ball,  a  room  lavishly  adorned  with 
the  elegant  appointments  fancy  could  sugg 
fashion  dictate,  or  prodigality  procure.  In  a  la 
window  overlooking  the  street,  stood  d^jardini 
filled  with  superb  flowers,  that  seemed  to  chj 
the  sunbearrs  with  their  royal  beauty  and  n 
delicious  fragrance.  But  there  are  human  fl 
ers,  too,  that  bloom  in  New  York,  and  are  1 
the  lilies  Scripture  tells  of,  **  They  toil  n 
neither  do  they  spin ;  yet   Solomon   in   all 
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glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  And 
very  lovely,  in  her  rich  array,  was  the  human  Lily 
that  trailed  her  robes  of  sapphire-lined  silk  and 
vcU-et  over  the  Axminster  carpet  to  gaze  down 
at  the  gorgeous  flowers,  and  inhale  their  rich 
fragrance.  Her  face,  figure,  dress  were  pictur- 
esquely perfect  as  she  stood  there,  the  sheen  of  the 
silk  and  softness  of  the  velvet  brought  out  vividly 
in  the  warm  radiance  as  they  fell  in  graceful  folds 
from  her  slender  rounded  waist,  while  bands  of 
^uchesse  lace  were  gathered  at  the  neck  and 
wrists,  and  a  knot  of  violets  seemed  to  nestle  lov- 
ingly in  the  lace  at  her  throat. 

••  A  diamond  star  on  her  bosom  lay. 
And  starry  gems  were  her  eyes — 
Eyes  knowing  no  shade  of  thought  or  care, 
Winsomcly,  sweetly  unwise." 

^ot     there  was  something  of  sad  wist  fulness  in 
^^t\x  cj  ark-blue  depths  as  she  looked  up  from  the 
flovrea"^  within  to  the  sky  without,  quite  absorbed 
ID  thc^xaght,  until  startled  by  the  question  : 
"^^^  hat  are  you  looking  at,  Lily?" 
^    ^  ^dy  of  middle  age  had  entered   the  room 
and  €:i  vopped  languidly  on  a  lounge.     Her  face 
was  r>^^le  and  wan,  but  still  bore  marks  of  former 
beaut  y^  ^  though  traced  with  the  lines  of  habitual 
suffer  i  ^g  and  chronic  ill  health. 

St^x-  ^jpg  from  her  reverie  with  a  sigh,  and  throw- 
ing i^^rself  carelessly  into  a  luxurious  chair,  she 
answ^:».e^  . 

**"^oing  nothing,  mamma;  just  wishing  I  could 
see  irm  c^re  blue  sky,  and  no  streets  and  stone  walls." 


'\\K^ 


mother  turned  a  perplexed  look  upon  her. 


**^^ou've  been  incurably  countrified  ever  since 

Inal  Slammer  you  spent  with  your  aunt  for  your 

ViWtVi^  instead  of  going  to  Newport  with  me." 

"^o  drive,  and  dance,  and  dress,  and  dress, 

ti\d  dance,  and  drive,  in    intervals   of  bathing. 

'^  ^a  was  the  only  thing  that  never  tired  me." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you,  child," 

the  mother  responded,  irritably.     "All  the  other 

gills  of  your  set  think  its  splendid." 

"So  did  I  when  we  went  out  yachting. 
"'A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,  and  a  home  on  the  rolling 

deep,'" 
siesung,  softly. 
,  "That's  all  very  well  in  the  song,  but  when  one 
fjtK%  wretchedly  seasick  its  disgusting;  besides,  no 
respectable  dress  could  stand  salt  air,  and  we  all 
came  back  as  limp  and  draggled-looking  as  a  lot 
ot  wet  hens." 


Lily  responded  to  this  solemn  denunciation  of 
the  delights  of  yachting  with  a  ringing  laugh. 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  how  awfully  funny  you  are;  that 
climax  of  looking  like  wet  hens  has  extinguished 
me,  though  you  do  seem  seriously  in  earnest." 

**  Of  course  I  am,  child.  We  always  were 
frights  after  a  sailing  party;  your  curls  were  all 
tangled,  and  your  blue  veil  shockingly  like  a 
string." 

**Yes,  I  know  they  ignominiously  bailed  ;  but 
who  cared  when  we  had  such  glorious  times." 

**  I  never  saw  the  glories  except  from  the  shore; 
the  drives  were  much  more  pleasant." 

*'And  I  always  hated  those  dress  parades  one 
had  to  go  through  at  regular  hours  like  a  drill. 
Society  is  a  terrible  tyrant  I  think,  mamma." 

**  Not  at  all,  when  one  properly  appreciates  it, 
and  don't  fly  in  its  face  with  some  innovations  of 
their  own  people  won't  permit — some  of  those 
strong-minded  creatures  incessantly  prating  about 
'Woman's  Mission.'  " 

"If  we  have  a  mission,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
mine  is  going  to  be,"  said  Lily. 

**To  be  the  belle  of  New  York,  make  a  splen- 
did marriage,  be  a  queen  of  society  in  a  magnifi- 
cent establishment,  and  enjoy  yourself." 

**  Does  that  always  follow?  You  don't  seem  to 
count  on  hearts  I  Do  we  fall  in  love  with  estab- 
lishments?" 

"All  sensible  girls  do.  The  rest  is  nothing  but 
rose-water,  romance  and  nonsense." 

"Aunt  Marian  don't  think  so;  and  she  didn't 
marry  for  gold  and  grandeur. 

"Don't  take  her  authority  on  marriage,  when 
she  made  such  a  goose  of  herself  going  off  with  a 
country  farmer  to  be  buried  in  the  woods,"  Mrs. 
Maclean  answered  tartly.  "She  never  had  any 
sense  except  about  chickens  and  cheese-making. 
She  might  have  settled  splendidly,  instead  of 
sacrificing  herself  to  a  love  match  ;  ridiculous, 
romantic  nonsense." 

"Go  to  Glenwood  farm  and  see  Uncle  Rolf 
and  her,  and  you  won't  think  she's  a  sacrifice;  I 
never  saw  such  happy  people.  He's  always  home 
in  the  evening,  and  they  go  to  town  together  in 
the  wagon,  and  Uncle  Rolf  doesn't  belong  to  a 
club,  though  they  both  go  to  the  grange  meetings 
Saturdays." 

"So  they  stuffed  your  head  with  granges,  too; 
I  wonder  you  didn't  dig  potatoes  and  onions, 
milk  the  cows  and  feed  the  horses ;  you  made  a 
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regular  rustic  of  yourself.  I'll  never  let  you  be 
so  demoralized  again.     Its  shocking  !" 

The  sharp  words  and  shrill  tones  seemed  to 
distress  her  daughter,  who  came  to  her  side,  and 
sitting  down  on  a  low  footstool  at  her  feet  plead 
pitifully,  taking  the  thin  hand  in  hers. 

'*0h,  mother,  Aunt  Marian  loves  you  dearly; 
and  she  was  so  good  to  me  when  I  was  sick  and 
weak,  and  they  made  me  so  well  and  strong  with 
their  kind  care.     Don't  talk  that  way." 

The  worldly,  cold-hearted  woman  warmed  to  her 
child's  voice  and  tender  touch,  and  stroking  the 
bright  head  that  rested  on  her  knee,  said,  apolo- 
getically : 

"  I've  got  the  neuralgia  dreadfully  to-day,  dear, 
and  it  always  makes  me  cross  and  nervous.  But 
havn't  you  an  engagement  to  drive  this  evening 
with  Mr.  Howard?" 

**  Not  till  to-morrow ;  that  overpowering  Eng- 
lishman, he's  an  awful  bore  !  If  you  could  only 
hear  him  drawl  out  under  his  straw-colored  mus- 
tache, 'Oh,  Missh  Maclean,  you're  so  owiginal,'" 
the  mocking  ridicule  of  her  tone  and  manner  pro- 
voking a  smile  of  amusement  from  her  mother. 


j  "Remember,  Lily,"  she  said,  **Mr,  Howard 
is  enormously  rich,  and  the  younger  son  of  a 
nobleman,  with  a  prospective  title." 

*'  Why,  mamma,  no  one  is  more  impressed  with 
the  Honorable  Howard's  importance  than — him- 
self.    He  incessantly  reminds  one  of  the  famous 

,  fact." 

**  Well,  child,  remember  I  wish  you  to  treat 
him  with  great  consideration." 

'  The  girl's  eyes  turned  with  a  look  of  wonder 
and  half  anxious  curiosity  upon  her  mother,  but 

I  whatever  reply  she  might  have  made  was  checked 

I  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  card  upon  a 

I  small  silver  tray. 

I  **  The  gentleman  is  in  the  front  parlor,"  he  ex- 
plained, as  she  took  the  card,  and  glancing  at  the 

i  name  her  checks  flushed  into  deeper  carnation. 

I      •*  Ask  him  in  here,"  said  Mrs.  Maclean.     "I'll 

I  leave  you  to  entertain  him,  Lily." 

I 


'•Why  not  stay,  mother?" 
'      "Because  I'm  not  equal  to  company  to-day; 
i  and   of  course   strangers    require   one's  keeping 
up." 

And  she  moved  languidly  from  the  room. 


THE   DISGUISED    PRINCESS. 
By  Guv  Ainslee. 


In  the  great  thoroughfare  of  London,  a  beautiful  maiden's  < 
voice  I 

Requester!  all  to  purchase  her  strawberries  fresh  and  nice, 
And  <Iainitlv  mlerH|>erscd  with  floweri*  rich  ancl  rare, 
Whose  fragr.mce  wafted  balm  on  the  city's  nr)isome  air. 
So  delicate  a  ctteek/nnd  withal  such  a  graceful  mien, 
In  a  wandering  vcndrir.of  fruit  never  before  was  seen; 
Admiring  glnnces.were  leveled  fkmm  every  part  of  the  street, 
Still  she  cried,  **  Come  bay!"  in  accenLi  calm  and  sweet. 

An  Eton  student,  roving  anlidst  the  jostling  throng,    ^ 
Whose  mind  was  tinged  witi  romance  from  Iliad's  thHlling 

s<)ng. 
Chanced  to  e^py  the  beauty;  transfixed  with  mute  surprise, 
He  paused  uniri'  his  own  met  the  s|>iend(>r  of  her  eyes. 
Then  with  a  lavish  hnnd  he  bought -lier  fruit  and  flowers, 
And  sought  his  cloistered  walls  lo  dream  away  the  hours: 
l"o  picture  the  goddess  Flora  compared  with  this  lovjcly  maid. 
Whose  charms  were  as  frebh  and  dainty  as  an  elt's  from 

woodland  shade. 

With  rapture  he  gazed  on  the  clusters — camellias,  jessamine 

and  lilies, 
A  garland  as  fair  to  the  eye  as  ever  was  worn  by  fairies; 
A»  the  delicate  wicker  basket  he  gently  relieved  of  its  store, 
A  splentlid  ring  of  gold  fell  noiselessly  lo  the  fliM)r. 
The  glowing  gem  he  sought,  ami  wiih  wonder  scanned  it  o'er. 
Nor  noled  thai  brother  sindenl  had  sofily  oped  the  iloor, 
And  stood  with  sly  grimace  watching  his  chum's  nninze, 
As  if  fearing  some  love  romance  was  about  his  mind  to  daze. 


Two  inilinls,  faintly  (raced,  at  length  rewnrdcd  his  eye; 
He  rose  to  seek  the  mi  id,  and  saw  the  laughing  spy. 
Who  criecl,  "  IIo,  ho,  sir  knight !  what  mvNlery  is  here  ? 
Do  not  that  toy  conceal ;  lh<  re's  love  in  this,  1  fear." 
Hut  his  friend,  tlie  more  ainn/ed,  his  strange  adventure  told. 
And  showed  the  diamon<l  ring  of  purest  yellow  gold; 
While  he  vowed  the  lady  fair  who  this  charmed  brilliant  wore 
To  find,  though  he_ha<l  to  r(ive  the  United  Kingdom  o'er. 

"  Ah,  you  need  not  t<»  look  far!"  his  startled  colleague  said. 
As  a  tiny  spring  was  presse<l,  revealing  a  crowned  hea<l. 
And  a  lion  en  rampaut  sh»>we'l  the  royal  slinip  and  mark  : 
*Twas  plain  the  Mrawherry  girl  was  a  ptinccsi  •' on  a  lark  I" 

QuicMy  the  breathless  pair  were  out  upon  the  street. 
And  Kortune  their  footsteps  led  the  Inly  rogue  to  meet; 
As  her  dainty  fool  was  r.nse«l  t.)  step  within  st.ite  coach. 
The  glittering  b.uiMe  hainlcil  they — ph'a  for  rude  approach. 
With  gallant  bows  they  meekly  tohl  how  costly  ring  w.is 

found. 
Then  Injwed   again,  their  faces  grave  bent  almost  to  the 

ground 
Deeply  blusluMl  the  highborn  girl — in  a  few  words  conde- 

sceniled 
To  tell  them  that  a  royal  bet  tluis  luckily  had  ended. 
Unperceiveil  from  her  finger  Jiad  slipped  the  jewel  rare. 
While  she  was  l>Msied  in  soiling  the  flowers  wi  h  studied  care. 
St)  thoy  were  bound  this  secret  never  t'l  miirial  relate, 
For  her  own  fair  hand  gave  them  a  purse  ere  the  carriage 

passed  the  gate. 
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By  Clinton  Montague. 


No  material  invented  by  man  is  to  be  compared 
with  gljass  in  the  service  it  has  rendered.  In  a 
thousand  ways  we  find  it  applied  to  add  to  the 
physical  comforts  of  the  race.     It  is  used  to  admit 


Specimen  of  Ancient  Gijiss  Mosaic 

the  light  of  day  into  our  dwellings,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  serves  as  a  screen  from  the  wind  and 
rain  and  cold.  As  a  mirror  it  is  made  to  throw 
back  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it,  and  perfectly  re- 
flect the  image  of  any  object.  Nothing*  is  so  espe- 
cially suited  for  vessels  for  holding  and  keeping 
liquids  as  this  cleanly  substance,  the  purity  of  its 
material  permitting  the  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
stances to  be  instantly  detected.  It  is  capable  of 
resisting  the  action  of  all  the  powerful  chemical 
reagents,  and  thus  its  service  is  beyond  value  to 
the  chemist.  Its  use  applied  to  the  eye  as  specta- 
cles is  nearly  equal  to  the  reparation  of  sight.  To' 
its  aid  astronomy  and  science  are  indebted  for 
their  greatest  advancement.  It  has  brought 
within  the  ken  of  man  solar  systems  so  remote 
that  the  unassisted  vision  could  never  have  de- 
tected them,  and  new  worlds  of  living  creatures, 
too  minute  for  their  forms  to  imprint  a  sensible 
image  upon  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  eye, 
have  been  opened  to  the  sight  by  its  aid.  By  it 
our  conceptions  of  the  universe  have  been  ex- 
tended and  magnified,  thus  exalting  the  power 
and  glory  of  Him  who  created  it. 
Vol.  XIV.— 3 


When  we  speak  of  glass,  we  mean  more  particu- 
larly that  chemical  compound  of  which  silica  and 
alkali  are  the  principal  and  essential  constituents. 
In  chemistry  any  product  of  fusion  having  the 
peculiar  lustre  known  as  vitreous,  hard  and  brittle, 
is  called  glass,  whether  transparent  or  not.  But 
in  common  use  the  term  expresses  the  transparent 
product  derived  from  the  fusion  of  silica  with  an 
alkali,  to  which  lime  or  a  metallic  oxide  is  added. 
No  mere  words  will  give  a  definite  idea  of  its  vari- 
ous properties.  It  is  practically  indestructible, 
yet  it  is  so  brittle,  except  in  its  old  or  new  tough- 
ened variety,  that  among  poets  it  is  almost  another 
name  for  fragility.  It  is  transparent,  yet  will 
contain  the  strongest  acids  and  solutions.  In 
various  thicknesses  it  plays  the  most  wonderful 
tricks  with  our  eyesight.  Even  an  artist  cannot 
represent  it  as  he  can  trees  and  beasts  and  flow- 
ers. In  short,  it  seems  to  be  endowed  with  as 
many  contradictory  attributes  as  Miss  Fanshaw 
discovered  in  the  letter  H. 

But  after  all,  the  most  wonderful  thing  about 


Specimen  of  Ancient  Glass  Mosaic. 

glass  is  its  antiquity.  Pliny  ascribes  its  discovery 
to  the  Phoenicians,  and  tells  a  pleasant,  gossipy 
story  of  some  Tyrian  mariners  returning  from  a 
voyage  to  Egypt  with  a  cargo  of  natron  or  subcar- 
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bonate  of  soda,  who,  landirg  on  the  coast  below 
Acre,  and  camping  lor  the  night,  observed  the 
sand  upon  the  beach  melted  by  the  fire,  and  forin- 
i"rt  K^'^'^s  ^"^  contact  with  some  lumps  of  soda. 
The  tale  is  evidently  an  invention.     A  stronger 
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heat  than  could  be  obtained  from  an  open  fire 
would  be  recjuircd  to  eflec  t  the  stated  result;  and 
besides,  glass  njiist  already  liavc  had  a  iiistory  of 
a  thousanil  years  or  more.  I'-gypt  seems  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  its  earliest  manufacture.  From 
pictures  found  in  tombs  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  art  of  glass- making  was 
practiced  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  a 
period  so  remote  that  Kgyplologists  cannot  give 
i'.  a  date  in  years.  On  other  monuments  quite  as 
old,  are  hieroglyphics  representing  glass-blowers 
at  work  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  present  day. 

The  oldest  specimen  of  pure  glass,  bearing  any- 
thing like  a  date,  is  a  little  moulded  lion's  head, 
bearing  the  name  of  an  Egyjnian  king  of  the 
eleventh  dynasty,  in  the  Slade  collection  at  the 
British  Museum.  Its  age  may  moderately  be 
placed  at  two  thousand  years  ii.c.  The  skillful 
workmanship  clearly  shows  that  the  art  was  noth- 
ing new.  Of  later  dale  there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples, such  as  a  head  found  at  Thebes  which  has 
the  name  of  Queen  Auiunmhet,  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  Of  the  same  period  are  vases  and  gob- 
lets and  many  fragmi-nts. 

The  i)rin(  ipal  ii<c  to  whirh  p^lass  was  applied  by 
the  Egyijtians  seems  to  have  been  for  the  manu- 


facture of  bottles,  vases  and  other  utensils,  beads, 
and  fancy  work.  Wine  was  generally  brought  to 
the  table  in  glass  bottles,  or  handed  to  guests  in 
cups  of  this  material;  and  a  body  was  sometimes 
buried  in  a  glass  cofhn.  Occasionally  a  granite 
sarcophagus  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  vitri- 
fied matter  usiKdly  of  a  deep-green  color,  which 
displayed,  by  its  transi>arency,  the  sculptures  or 
hieroglyphic  legends  engraved  upon  the  stone,  a 
process  that  was  well  understood  by  that  intellec- 
tual  ])eople. 

.Su(  h  in  fact  was  their  skill  in  making  glass  and 
in  the  mode  of  staining  it  of  various  hues,  that 
they  not  only  su('cessfully  <  ounterfeited  the  emer- 
ald, the  al!lethy^t,  and  other  precious  stones,  but 
they  even  arrived  at  a  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
art  of  introducing  numerous  colors  into  the  same 
vase,  a  pro(  ess  whicli  modern  workmen,  in  spite 
of  the  many  imj)rovements  in  many  branches  of 
this  maniifat  ture,  have  never  yet  been  able  to  do. 
They  had  al>o  the  se<:ret  of  introducing  gold  be- 
tween two  surfaces  of  glass,  and  in  some  of  their 
bottles,  a  goM  b.ind  alternates  within  a  set  of  blue, 
gieen,  and  other  colors.     Anoilier  curious  process 
known  to  the  early  Egyptians  was  the  one  whereby 
the  pattern  on  the  surlai  e  was  made  to  pass  in 
right  lines  directly  through  the  substance,  so  that 
if  any  nundier  (»l  horizontal  >e{tions  were  made 
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I  through  it,  ca(  h  one  would  have  tlic  same  device 

':  on  its  upp«r  and  micler  •■nir.Kf.      It  was,  in  fact,  a 

mosaic  in  gla-.s,  made  by  lusinL'  lo.u'ctlicr  as  many 

delicate  ro(K  of  .111   r)|M(j-ie  glass  of  the  color  re- 

I  quired  for  the  picture. 
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Egyptian-  Lantern. 

Glass  bugles  and  beads  were  in  common  use  by 
the  Egyptians  for  necklaces,  and  also  for  a  sort  of 
network  with  which  they  covered  the  wrappers 
and  cartonage  of  mummies.  These  were  often 
colored  to  counterfeit  the  rich  hues  and  brilliancy 
of  precious  stones.  A  necklace  of  false  stones 
could  be  purchased  at  an  Egyptian  jeweler's  to 
please  the  wearer  or  deceive  a  stranger  by  the 
appearance  of  reality.  The  green  emerald,  the 
purple  amethyst,  rubies  and  turquoise  were  suc- 
cessfully imitated,  and  mock  pearls  have  been 
found  so  well  counterfeited  that  it  was  difficult  to 
detect  the  imposition  with  a  strong  lens. 

The  immense  emeralds  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  were  without  doubt  glass  imitations  of 
those  precious  stones.  Such  must  have  been  the 
emerald  presented  by  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  to  the 
King  of  Babylon,  which  was  four  cubits,  or  six 
feet  long,  and  three  cubits  broad;  the  colossal 
statue  of  Serapis,  in  the  Egyptian  labyrinth,  nine 
cubits,  or  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  high ;  and  the 
obelisk  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  was  forty 
cubits  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  four  cubits 
broad,  composed  of  four  huge  emeralds. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  method  of  cutting 
glass  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  the  period 
of  its  invention  was  limited  to  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  of  our  era,  when  Gas- 
par  Lehmann,  at  Prague,  first  succeeded  in  it, 
and  obtained  a  patent  from  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
II. ;  but  this  statement  is  made  absurd  from  the 


fact  that  specimens  of  ancient  glass  cut  and  en- 
graved have  been  found  in  Egypt.  The  art  was 
practiced  there  at  a  remote  period,  as  is  shown  by 
the  discovery  of  vases  and  beads  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  various  devices  engraved  upon  them, 
some  of  them  bearing  the  date  of  the  first  Osir- 
tasen  2200  years  B.C.  They  were  also  acquainted 
with  ground  glass,  and  frequently,  as  must  have 
been  the  case  with  those  specimens  bearing  figures 
and  ornaments  in  reliefs,  cast  in  moulds. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  story  preserved 
by  Pliny,  which  assigns  the  credit  of  the  inven- 
tion to  the  Phoenicians,  is  so  far  true  that  those 
adventurous  merchants  carried  specimens  to  other 
countries  from  Egypt.  Glass  was  certainly  in 
great  demand  by  the  ancient  nations,  and  the 
Tyrians  being  the  chief  purveyors  of  those  early 
times,  may  well  have  carried  that  article  of  luxury 
to  the  various  countries  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
The  manufacture  as  well  as  the  patterns  of  many 
of  the  specimens  found  in  Greece,  Etruria  and 
Rome  show  that  they  were  of  Egyptian  work; 
and  though  imitated  in  Italy  and  Greece,  the 
original  art  was  without  doubt  borrowed  from  the 
workmen  of  the  Nile. 

Egypt,  in  fact,  continued  to  be  the  great  seat 
of  glass  manufacture  for  many  centuries,  although 
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it  was  introduced  into  Rome  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Cicero.  It  is  said  that  the  tribute  from  that 
country  was  required  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  lo 
be  paid  in  articles  of  glass.  At 
Alexandria  extensive  gla.*-s  works 
were  in  operation  when  Strabo 
wrote.  Articles  of  exquisite  work- 
nianship  were  produced,  but  of 
great  cost,  and  known  only  as 
luxuries.  Vases,  and  cups,  and 
bottles,  somt;  enameled  and  beau- 
lifully  cnt,  and  wrought  with 
raised  figures,  and  some  rematk- 
able  for  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colors,  were  furnished  to  the  Ro- 
mans, Sirabo  says  that  a  peculiar 
kind  of  earth  was  found  near  Alex- 
andria, without  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  certain  kinds  of 
glass  of  many  colors,  and  of  a 
brilliant  quality.  As  a  proof 
the  high  value  attached  to  tbi 
particular  kind  of  glass,  it  is 
staled  that  some  vases  presented 
by  an  Egyplian  priest  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  were  consid- 
ered so  curious  and  vahiable  that 
he  kept  them  in  a  secret  Cabinet, 
and  used  them  only  on  grand 
occasions* 

Among  the  most  curious  ex- 
amples of  persistence  in  art,  are 
the  weU*known  Aggry  beads, 
which  occur  everywhere  in  Afri- 
ca, and  in  many  parts  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Similar  beads  are 
still  made  for  the  purpose  of  bar- 
ter by  glass-makers  in  England 
and  Italy ;  yet  they  a|)pear  among 
the  oldest  remains  in  many  widely 
separated  places.  Some  arc  of 
t^ie  opinion  that  ihey  are  Phoe- 
nician, and  that  they  were  made 
for   purposes  of  barter  with  un-   | 
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civilixed  nations,  like  theancicni 

Gauls  and  Britains.     Glass  beads 

of  extreme    hardness   have   been 

found  in  British  graves,  and  on 

analysis  were  found  lo  be  com*  Svecimen  op  Fine 

posed  and  colored  in    the  same 

matmer  as  those  of  undoubted  Egyptian  origin.  | 

The  usual  type  is  large  and  round,  but  spindle-  ! 


shaped,  and  marked  with  alternate  bands  of  red 
and  blue,  the  colors  being  separated  by  a  narrow 
white  line.  These  beads  are  found  in  England,  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  in  India  and 
Germany,  in  Italy  and  Egypt. 
They  are  particularly  common  in 
the  cities  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhine.  The  oldest  specimens 
must  be  Egyplian ;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability the  pattern  was  continued 
in  many  distinct  manufactories  at 
many  different  periods.  Very  an- 
alogous are  little  vases  of  simi- 
larly indented  patterns;  but  gen- 
_  erally  only  of  blue  and  white,  or 
blue  and  yellow.  One  is  black 
and  white  only.  Another  is  very 
vivid  green,  with  yellow  and  blue 
.zigzags.  These  little  vases  are 
common  in  al!  the  museums,  and 
are  occasionally  found  in  early 
tombs  in  Egypt,  in  Cyprus,  and 
other  Greek  islands. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancients 
carried  the  art  of  glass*making 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  ourselves,  and  we  may  add 
that  they  used  it  for  more  pur- 
poses, excepting  of  course  win- 
dows, which,  however,  is  not  to- 
day a  very  important  use  for  glass 
in  warm  climates.  Several  of  the 
ancient  writers  speak  of  a  kind 
of  malleable  glass  which,  wheti 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  was 
merely  indented,  and  could  be 
—  restored  to  shape  with  a  hammer, 
as  if  it  were  brass.  Glass-makers 
_  in  our  day  are  unacquainted  with 
any  process  by  which  such  a 
quality  of  the  ware  may  be  pro- 
duced. Some  metallic  salts,  as 
chloride  of  silver,  possess  ductil- 
ity, at  the  same  time  with  a 
glassy  apt^earance  ;  but  all  modem 
experience  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  produce  malleability  In  a 
vitrified  body. 
Church  Window.  Again,  in  their  glass  mosaic 
work,  the  ancients  have  not  yet 
been  equaled.  In  the  Boolak  Museum  are  soiue 
exquisite  specimens   of  the  art,  probably  of  the 
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of  the  Rameses,  or  1400  B.C.     One  of  these 
LJcccs  of  glass  mosaic,  though  not  quite  an  inch 
engtb,   and  a  third   of  an  inch   in  breadth, 
l)its   on   a  dark    ground   a    bird    resembling 
ck  in   very  bright  and   varied   color*.     The  I 
lines   of   this   gem    of  art    are   bold    and    de-  ; 
led«    the   colore    beautiful    and    pure,   and    the 
bt    very    pleas- 
Thc  most  de* 
r   pencil   of  a 
liature-painter 
tld     not     have 
cd  with  greater 
irpness  the  circle 
_6^ihe  eyeball p  or 
^him^geof  the 
and  wings. 
Ibc  roost   surpris- 
^ feature  about  it, 
vever^  is  that  the 
erse  exhibits  the 
be  bird,  in  which 
^%  impossible  to 
cover   any    dif- 
rence   in    the 
^llest   details^ 
hence  it  may  be 
pcluded  that  the 
lire  of  the  bird 
ntinucs  through 
8 entire  thickness. 
bt  picture   has  a 
inular  apf>ear- 
ce  on  both  sldes^ 
seems  to  have 
«n  formed  of  sin- 
t pieces,  like  mo- 
work,   united 
tth  so  much  skill 
•t  the  most  pow- 

pful  tntgnifyinc   ^^^''^  ^YlN^JO\Y  o¥  Sr,  M.%Rt;ARn'a 
>i  is  unable    to 

over  their  juncture.     A  little  human-headed 

k  in  the    British  Museum    is   of  this   manu- 

«fe.    Another  in  the  Shuic  collection  presents 

a  bujit,  and  the  hair  is  so  fine  that  what 

to  ihc  eye  to  be  a  line  of  the  thickness  of 

can  be  m^^gnificd  so  as  to  show  that  it 

of  no   lewer  than    nine  threads  of 

tely  transparent   and   opaque  glass.     This 

bkl  not  of  course  be  directly  accomplished  by 


any  human  power;  but  the  glass  roust  have  been 
arranged  in  larger  pieces,  and  the  whole  **rod** 
ftrawn  out  till  it  had  diminished  to  the  required 
thickness.  The  artistic  possibihlies  of  this  welded 
glass  were  infinite,  and  the  Venetians  in  modern 
times  have  made  great  use  of  it,  copying  the  idea 
from  the  old   r£k'V['lians  and  the  Romans. 

Another  ancient 
method  of  orna- 
menting glass  was 
that  by  which  the 
celebrated  Barberi- 
ni  or  Portland  vase 
was  niade,  namely, 
the  super|K)sition  of 
a  paste  of  one  color 
on  a  body  of  darker 
glass.  The  art  is 
spoken  of  by  Pliny; 
but  does  not  seem 
so  clearly  as  mosaic 
to  have  come  from 
Egypt.  The  Port- 
land vase  was  found 
in  a  tomb  said  to 
have  been  that  of 
Alexander  Severus, 
who  died  a.d.  235* 
It  is  of  a  deep-blue 
color,  with  raised 
figures  in  a  delicate 
white  enameL  Two 
other  vases  of  a 
similar  kind  of  work 
are  preserved,  one 
known  as  the  Auld* 
jo  vase  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and 
the  other  an  am- 
phora in  the  Neapo- 
litan Mustfum.  All 
show  strong  marks 
of  a  Greek  origin.  With  their  active,  quick  in- 
ventive genius,  the  Greeks  undoubtedly  cultivated 
the  art  of  glass-tnaking.  The  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  the  Grecian  States  was  constantly  kept 
UJ1  from  the  accession  of  Psamnietichus,  about  the 
year  600  B  c,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
tnanufacturing  this  article  must  have  been  seized 
by  the  skilled  artisans  of  Samos  and  Athens*  Long 
before  that  lime  glass  was  doubtless  known  to  the 
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Greeks.  Dr.  Schliemana  found  di<;ks 
of  glass  in  the  excavations  at  My- 
cenae, though  Homer  does  not  men- 
tion it  as  a  substance  known  to  him. 

Totally  different  from  anything  we 
have  meniioned  is  glass  ornamented 
with  colored  enamel  painting.  It 
is  rare,  but  appears  to  be  of  Roman 
manufacture.  'Two  specimens  were 
found  with  some  Roman  bronzes  in 
Denmark,  probably  the  spoil  of  some 
piratical  viking.  Later  and  less  me- 
ritorious is  a  large  class  of  objects 
Simply  painted,  such  as  the  Christian 
disks  found  in  the  catacombs,  which 
seem  originally  to  have  been  the 
feet  or  stands  of  drinking  vessels. 
Some  rare  examples  present  a  por- 
trait worked  on  a  gold  ground,  and 
perhaps  used  as  a  kind  of  locket 
worn  arotjnd  the  neck,  like  the  well- 
known  bulls  of  a  Roman  bay.  They 
date  from  about  the  secotul  century 
to  the  fifth,  and  one  example  has  the 
name  of  the  person  represented. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  a  certainty 
whether  the  ancients  employed  glass 
for  the  purpose  of  making  lamps  or 
lanterns.  No  direct  information  on 
the  subject  is  given  by  tJie  old  au- 
thors. Herodotus  indeed  mentions 
a  *'  f^te  of  burning  lamps"  practiced 
by  the  Egyptians  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year,  and  describes  the  lamps 
used  on  the  occasion  as  **  small  flat 
vessels  filled  with  salt  and  olive  oil, 
the  wick  floating  on  the  surface  and 
burning  all  night,**  but  he  does  not 
say  of  what  material  these  vessels 
were  made,  and  they  may  either 
have  been  of  glass  or  of  earthenware. 
Nordo  the  Egyptian  paintings  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject,  though 
in  the  sculptures  of  Tel  elAmarna 
a  guard  of  soldiers  are  represented, 
one  of  whum  holds  before  him  what 
is  evidently  a  lamp,  resembling  much 
the  glass  lanterns  so  common  at  the 
present  day. 
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The  ancients  did  not  use  glass  for  windows  to  I 
luuch  extent,  although  they  knew  its  conveniences  I  century  the  reputation  of  the  Muranese  workmen 


in  that  respect.  Only  a  few  of  the 
houses  in  Pompeii  had  windows  of 
glass,  thus  showing  that  it  was  not  in 
general  use.  The  Romans  had  an 
excellent  substitute  for  it  in  sheets 
of  mica,  which  were  used  when  a 
protection  of  this  sort  was  required. 
In  the  warm  climates  of  Eastern 
countries  there  was  no  very  impor- 
tant demand  for  glass  in  windows. 
Even  to  the  present  day  it  is  not  in 
much  use  in  those  regions  for  that 
purpose.  But  in  Western  lands  the 
use  of  glass  has  grown  to  be  a  neces- 
sity, as  well  as  a  luxury.  The  first 
window  of  that  material  in  England 
dates  back  to  the  seventh  century, 
but  for  private  houses  it  long  con* 
tiQued  to  be  a  rarity,  and  even  up 
to  the  twelfth  century  houses  provi- 
ded with  glass  windows  were  re- 
garded as  magnificent.  Colored  win- 
dow glass  is  known  to  have  been 
used  in  churches  as  early  as  750  A*D.  | 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Crusades 
that  glass  came  to  be  at  all  common 
among  Western  nations. 

The  Arabs  succeeded  the  Egyptians 
in  their  wondrous  faculty  for  glass* 
making.  For  several  centuries  they 
led  the  world  in  this  art.  The  Sara- 
cenic mosques  and  palaces  became 
the  receptacles  of  marvelous  crea- 
tions of  grace,  ingenUity  and  beauty. 
The  great  lamps  of  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan  were  famous  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  The  famous 
clepsydra  or  water-clock  presented 
to  Charlemagne  by  the  Caliph  Ha- 
roun-ai-Raschid  was  of  glass.  Dur- 
ing the  Cruaades  the  knowledge  ol 
glass  and  the  art  of  making  it  was 
greatly  improved  in  the  Western 
mind  by  means  of  the  intercourse 
with  that  brilliant  people*  The  Ve- 
netians were  the  first  to  cultivate 
the  art  with  any  success.  Some  time  - 
in  the  thirteenth  century  a  glass- 
manufactory  was  established  at  Mu- 
rano,  an  island  adjacent  to  Venice*     By  another 


Extraordinary  pri- 
Ti leges  were  bestowed 
upon  the  workmen*  and 
a  Muranese  glass-blower 
was  equal  in  rank  to 
nobles. 

It  was  at  Murano  that 
the  first  g!ass  mirrors 
were  made.  The  inven- 
tion took  all  Europe  by 
storm,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  mirrors 
of  polished  meial  were 
discarded  for  the  new 
invention.  For  a  long 
time  the  demand  could 
not  be  supplied,  and 
kings  and  princes  often 
sued  in  vain  for  the  rich 
ware  of  the  Muranese 
workmen.  Many  of  the 
ornamental  objects  pro* 
duccd  by  iheiie  skillful 
artists  were  exceedingly 
ingenious^  and  are  re* 
produced  and  admired 
at  the  present  day.  Such 
are  the  glass  beads  and 
the  Venetian  baits  that 
have  been  so  long  used 
for  paper  weights,  made 
by  combining  together 
colored  pieces  of  w^ste 
filigree  glass  to  imitate 
the  forms  of  flowers, 
firms,  and  mosses,  and 
introducing  these  into 
^^lobules  of  transparent 
^lass,  which  are  made 
to  collapse  upon  the 
designs  by  the  glass- 
blower  drawing  in  his 
breath,  and  thus  ex- 
^haosting  the  air  from 
the  globe*  The  lens 
form  of  the  outer  cover- 


A  SupfcRH  Church  Wn»iiK:»w. 

(Representing  the  Crudfiirion  on  Glass.) 


Ing  increased  the  cflTect  by  magnifying  the  object 
within.  The  filigree  work  is  produced  by  glass  rods 


canters  or  other  vessels.     The  Venetian  frosted 
glass  is  an  old  invention^  although  rediscovered 


within  a  few  years  by  Mr.  Pellatr 

dipping  the  hot  glass  before  blowing  into  cold 


water  and  instantly  tak* 
ing  it  out,  softening  it 
by   heat    and   blowing 
before   the   cracks    arc 
melted  in.     Another 
modern     inventioQ 
which  has  its  counter- 
part  in    old    times  is 
toughened  glass,  which 
was  one   of  the  rarest 
manufactures  of  the  Ve* 
netian  glass-blowen. 

After  the   Venetians 
the  Bohemians  and  the 
French    attained  to  & 
high  reputation  in  glass- 
making.     The  products 
of  the  Bohemian  work* 
men   for   a    long   lime 
were  in  great  demand, 
and  the  ware  even  now 
continues  famous.    The 
purity  of  the  materials 
found  in  abundance  in 
their  country  gave  them 
a   decided    advantagep 
which    was    not    unim- 
proved; but  ihe  French 
early  began  to  compete 
with  them.     Perceiving 
the  importance  of   the 
business,   that    subtle 
government  imitated 
the  example  of  the  Ve- 
netians, and  offered  ex- 
traordinary encourage- 
ment to  any  of  the  no- 
bility who  would  prose- 
cute  the    manufacture. 
There  were  not  wanting 
those  to  take    hold  of 
it.     The  leading  manu- 
factory was  at  Tourla- 
ville,    near  Cherbourg, 
which  was  flourishing  in 
1666,  Some  years  later, 
1 683,    the     method    oP 
making  large  plates  by 
casting  the  glass  insieai 
of  blowing    was  imto^ 
It  is  made  by  I  duced  by  Abraham  Thevart,  which  made  a  revO 
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hit  ion  in  the  art.     New  works  were  established 
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St.  Gabian,  where  huge  plates,  measuring  eighty- 
four  inches  by  fifty,  were  manufactured.  The 
two  companies  afterwards  united  their  interests, 
and  at  the  present  lime  the  products  of  the  es- 
tablishment rank  among  the  first  in  quality  in  the 
^orld. 

A  volume  might  be  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Stained  glass  and  its  use  in  churches,  and  it  would 
l>e  an  interesting  one.    The  cathedrals  of  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  England  mark  epochs  in 
the  annals  of  glass  manufacture.     The  genius  of 
artists  and  painters  of  world-wide  fame  was  lav- 
ished upon  the  decorations  of  these  architectural 
and  religious  monuments.     Stained  window  glass 
began  to  be  common  in  Italy  soon  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  and  by  the  ninth  cen- 
tary  was   in   use  all   over   Europe.     The   finest 
specimens  of  the  art  are  found  among  the  glass 
pictures  pf  the  sixteenth  century.    In  Yorkminster 
and  Cologne   Cathedral   one   beholds  what   the 
genius  of  Claude   and   Albert  Durer  and  other 
distinguished   artists   spent    lifetimes    on.      The 
glass  was  usually  in  small  pieces,  brilliantly  col- 
ored throughout,  and  set  in  leaded  lines,  which 
were   the  outlines  of  the  designs.     The  ground 
was  mosaic,  in  circles,  squares,  and  lozenges  of 
^    massive  forms,  and  filled  with  foliated  ornaments 
iD  the  Roman  style.     The  designs  always  har- 


monized with  the  style  of  architecture — stately 
and  magnificent  in  the  Norman  structures,  and 
light  and  elegant  in  those  of  the  early  English 
models  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  fine-art  aspects  of  glass-making  are  rich 
and  interesting  in  all  their  details;  but  our  sketch 
has  already  extended  beyond  the  limits  assigned 
us.  It  only  remains  to  glance  briefly  at  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  in  our  day.  Belgium  is  said  to  be 
the  greatest  glass-producing  country  in  the  world; 
but  England  and  the  United  States  are  not  far 
behind.  In  the  former  country  the  industry  has 
been  pursued  since  1550,  when  some  Muranese 
workmen  were  transported  tljither.  Under  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1670,  the  production  of 
plate  glass  was  undertaken.  In  the  manufacture 
of  crown  glass  for  windows  that  country  leads  the 
world  to-day. 

The  first  glass  manufactory  in  the  United  States 
was  established  at  Temple,  New  Hampshire,  by 
Robert  Hewes,  in  the  year  1780.  The  blowers 
employed  were  mostly  Hessians,  who  had  deserted 
from  the* British  army.  Since  then  the  business 
has  prospered,  and  our  glass  manufacturers  are 
not  behind  those  of  any  land.  The  most  impor- 
tant flint  glass  works  now  in  operation  are  in 
Philadelphia,  Jersey  City,  Brooklyn,  and  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


HOW   IT  WAS   DONE. 

By  Beau  Heman. 


Could  it  be  done  at  all  ? 
It  couldn't  be  done  by  telegraph — 
It  couldn't  be  done  by  telephone — 
It  was  a  matter  requiring  immediate  personal 
influence  of  the  magnetic  kind,  which,  although 
nwgnetic,  cannot  as  yet  be  transferred  over  the 
wires— though  we  believe  some   highly  charged 
wcssagts  do  transpire ;  but  to  be  brief,  this  was  a 
joint  affair,  in  the  nature  of  a  coalition  or  combi- 
nation involving  heavy  interests. 
All  this  Mr.  Smith  informed  me  by  bits  in  a 
,  desultory  way.     It   was  7   o'clock   a.m.   by  the 
clock  over  the  door  as  to  the  time,  and  the  place 
the  early  breakfast-table  of  one  of  our  gity  hotels. 
Iwasjiijst  finishing  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  when 
nddeDly  there  came  briskly  skipping  towards  me 


a  gentleman  evidently  just  in  on  a  morning  train; 
he  had  on  a  travelling  duster,  wore  a  cap,  carried 
a  hat-box  in  one  hand  and  a  valise  in  the  other. 

I  judged  him  to  be  in  a  considerable  hurry. 
As  he  approached  I  discovered  an  old  acquaint- 
ance as  a  guest  of  the  hotel. 

"Can  it  be  done?"  he  asked  sharply  of  me. 
''Anything — anything  that's  good — quick  I"  he 
rasped  out  at  the  waiter,  and  then  dropped  down 
in  a  chair  immediately  besivie  me. 

All  these  three  at  nearly  the  same  instant,  with- 
out either  a  nod  or  smile  of  recognition.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  lack  of  his  usual  genial  manner, 
and  astonished  you  may  be  sure  at  such  out-of- 
the-way  proceedings  on  the  part  of  this  gray- 
haired,  jolly  old  fat  man,  who  generally  was  all 


good  humor,  breakfasting  at  ten  and  taking  an 
hour  at  the  meal ;  what's  more,  his  hair,  which 
used  to  be  gray,  was  now  a  lovely  brown,  the 
reason  of  which  I  hav'n't  found  out  yet. 

I  didn't  even  ask  him  **What  is  it,  sir?"  but 
gulped  my  coffee  and  faced  my  chair  to  his. 

*•!  must  be  at  the  Astor  House,  New  York 
city,  this  morning  at  9.40,"  he  said,  **on  Wall 
street  at  11,  Must  meet  a  person  there  at  that 
exact  time,  and  must  be  back  in  this  city  at  my 
bankers  on  Third  street  before  2  P.M»  sharp — fully 
one  hour  before  the  banks  close.  The  business  is 
this,  if  not  done  by  that  time,  it's  done  for.  Can 
it  be  done?    Clerk  down  stairs  says,  impossible!" 

All  this  came  out  in  one  breath  before  he  had 
well  recovered  that  from  mounting  up  the  stairs. 

''I'll  let  you  know,  my  dear  sir,  in  five  min- 
utes/' I  answered,  promptly  starting  up,  "but 
don't  hurry  your  breakfast  on  that  account,  for  I 
think  the  clerk  down  stairs  is  right.** 

"I  hope  not,  tor  it  will  be  to  your  interest  if 
he  is  not." 

*'Oh,  that's  no  matter,  sir,"  I  smirked. 

**But  it  does  matter;  will  you  hurry  up?" 

I  hurried  down  stairs  and  had  the  question  set- 
tled in  one  minute j  the  point  lay  in  the  time  of  a 
return  train,  and  the  limc-table  lay  upon  the 
counter  (what  an  ass  our  new  clerk  is,  1  reflected^ 
to  miss  such  an  opportunity). 

**You  will?"  he  quickly  questioned,  which 
broke  up  a  neat  calculation  I  was  making  to  my- 
elf. 

**  I  will — what?"  I  asked,  a  little  startled. 

"  Why,  I  heard  you  say  you  would  take  the  old 
gentleman  through  on  time."  Which  I  suppose 
I  had  unconsciously  remarked. 

**  Ha — and  so  1  will,  my  dear  fellow/'  I  said, 
with  a  bland  smile,  '*if  you  will  serve  out  the 
balance  of  my  time,  which  1  will  make  all  right." 
My  junior  member  looked  at  mc  admiringly,  and 
nodded  his  consent. 

Now  although  the  old  gentleman  had  not  a^ked 
me  yet — from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or 
my  knowledge  of  the  man  (at  this  moment  I  also 
remember  he  was  just  a  little  close),  or  from  the 
significant  way  he  looked  at  me,  1  knew  he  was 
going  to  ask  me,  and  iherclore  was  consuming 
my  five  minutes  in  cogitating  how  much  there 
was  in  it.  Hotel  clerks  are  suppo.sed  to  be  shrewd 
judges  of  many  conundrums  beside  human  nature* 

1  did  not  go  back  until  the  full  five  minutes 


were  up.  Immediately  upon  making  my  appear- 
ance Mr.  Smith  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
with  his  eyes  aflame  demanded  a  categorical  an- 
swer. 

"It  can  be  done  I"  I  said,  positively;  **  mean- 
time, ray  dear  sir,  go  on  with  your  breakfast 
comfortably  i  you've  got  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
spare." 

"And  no  extra  expense  bribing  harkmen,  en- 
gineers, etc.,  or  any  of  that  sort  of  thing,  in  the 
Jules  Verne  style,  eh?" 

'*  None  whatever,  sir." 

He  smiled  genially,  I  expect  for  the  first  time 
since  this  trip  was  on  his  mind. 

The  old  gentleman  was  not  precisely  mean,  but 
what  you  might  call  rather  exact, 

'*\Vhat  road  shall  I  take?" 

''The  Bound  Brook  Route,  sir." 

**Let  me  see;  that's  under  the  control  of  the 
Reading,  ain't  it?" 

**Yes.  sir." 

'*  What  road  will  I  return  by?" 

**The  Bound  Brook  Route,  sir." 

"Ah,  then  I  shall  know  everything  will  be  on 
time." 

I  expect  the  old  fellow  owned  stock  in  the 
Reading ;  anyhow,  he  seemed  to  take  a  pride 
in  it. 

Just  upon  finishing  a  soft-boiled  egg  which  he 
managed  from  the  shell  in  a  graceful  way,  he 
turned  to  me  again — this  time  smiting  in  a  moftt 
enticing  manner. 

*•  Anything  particular  to  do  this  itiorning»  my 
boy?" 

**rm  on  duty  until  ten  o'clock,  sir"  (fib). 

**  That's  unfortunate.  Wouldn't  you  like  10 
take  the  run  over?" 

*'Vm  pretty  well  tired  of  travelling,  ihaok 
you." 

•*  Well,  1  must  eat  my  breakfast  now,  if  I'm  to 
get  any,  and  I  want  you  witli  me  to  manage  the 
thing.  I  want  as  much  sleep  and  as  much  grub 
and  as  Hlile  worry  as  possible,  sir.  Must  keep  up 
my  tone,  sir,  and  here  Tve  been  jogging  all  night. 
As  hungry  as  an  alligator.  Come,  don't  say 
no ;  ril  do  what's  right,"  and  on  top  of  this  wag- 
ging his  head  a  little  to  one  side  as  he  chewed 
away,  the  old  buck  gave  me  a  curiously  sly  wink, 
upon  which  irresistibly  answering  him  with  i 
broad  and  complacent  grin,  I  couldn't  help  it, 
and  I  was  off. 


I  was  dclcrinrned  to  show  Mr.  Smith  that  1 
could  be  of  some  use  to  him  outside  of  mere  com- 
pany. I  had  allowed  him  the  utmost  margin  to 
eat  his  breakfast  in,  allowing  myself  only  ten 
minutes  to  reach  the  depot  for  the  7.30  train.  In 
ihus  taking  the  responsibility  of  every  movement 
upon  myself,  I  released  him  from  that  sense  of 
having  constantly  to  be  on  the  qui  vive,  which 
relief  I  judged  would  allow  him  to  eat  comfort- 
ably, and  once  on  the  cars  sleep  sound,  I  was 
ambitious  to  land  him  in  New  York  not  only  up 
to  rime,  but  up  to  '*tone,  sir/' 

"Time!'*  I  called  suddenly  at  the  breakfast- 
roam  door,  springing  the  exigency  on  our  friend 
as  if  to  see  his  action  under  fire.  Whew  !  you*ve 
seen  a  dancing-master  piroutte  double  on  one 
toe;  it  was  nothing  to  the  energetic  and  graceful 
gyration  by  which  the  inimitable  Smith  curved 
cxcentrically  upwards  and  outwards  from  his  chair, 
arming  himself  in  the  action  caf^-a  pie  with  head- 
gear, hat-box,  haversack  and  all.  In  less  than 
ninety^  seconds  we  were  seated  in  a  car,  Ninth 
and  Cbe&tnut  streets,  rolling  away  to  the  depot, 
Ninth  and  Green. 

•*  And  how  much  time  to  the  depot  now?"  he 
questioned. 

**Eii;ht  minutes,  sir.** 

"E  i-g  h  t  mmules!  Why,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you've  got  an  elevated  road  in  town  already, 
do  you?** 

**  No,  sir  J  but  weVe  got  a  depot  close  to  hand 
at  Ninth  and  Green  streets,  only  eight  minutes 
from  the  Continental  Hotel." 

The  shades  of  old  fogy  days  vanished  forever 
from  the  soul  of  Smith  as  he  sank  back  in  his  seal 
silently  realizing  the  tremendous  advantage  in 
comfort  and  economy  in  time  of  having  a  New 
York  depot  right  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

With  no  delays  to  intervene  we  were  soon 
seated  in  a  handsome  parlor  car,  ventilated  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air  at  a  delightful  temperature, 
though  the  white  frost  lay  coaiing  the  fence-posts 
and  fields  as  we  whizzed  past  them  at  fifty  miles 
an  hour. 

••When  will  we  be  in  New  York?**  was  his  first 
query- 

*  '•  Ha1f*past  nine,  which  gives  you  fifteen  min- 
utes to  get  to  the  Astor  House  from  the  depots 
foot  of  Liberty  street,  seven  or  eight  blocks  off/' 

"  Good  ;  and  how  much  time  from  Wall  street, 
leaving  it  at  eleven  sharp  ?' ' 


"Fifteen  minutes/* 

"Then  we'll  whiz  back  in  the  same  way.  Well, 
I  believe  now  we  can  do  it,  but  its  a  btg  half 
days  work,"  said  the  old  boy,  **  and  now  I  believe 
V\\  take  a  snooze;  1  must  keep  up  the  tone.  sir. 
you  know." 

With  this  he  grew  serious,  and  in  a  moment 
stretched  himself  away  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus 
as  unconcernedly  as  any  rosy  youth  of  fifteen  years, 

I  remember  the  days  when  a  railroad  ride  was  a 
lively  affair,  swinging  away  as  you  went,  first 
leaning  to  the  one  side  then  to  the  other,  with 
every  now  and  then  a  little  jump,  and  away  you 
went  off  your  seat  until  a  sudden  jerk  brought 
you  down  again,  and  jammed  your  head  against 
the  hack  of  the  seat;  this  exciting  kind  of  thing, 
with  its  quickening  apprehensions,  may  be  enjoyed 
yet  on  some  of  the  roads,  but  these  cars  moved 
along  as  staid  and  steady  as  a  balance-wheel,  with 
nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  motion  ex» 
cept  the  reflection  that  it  was  marking  time.  Fifty 
miles  an  hour  don't  allow  a  very  critical  outlook 
at  the  scenery  of  the  route.  I  had  a  dim  concep- 
tion thai  we  were  being  hurled  through  a  splendid 
string  of  elegant  residences  with  handsome  grounds 
attached,  and  afterwards  through  a  ^\\^  rolling 
country  with  comfortable  looking  farm-houses  and 
fat  and  substantial  looking  barns;  but  something 
happened  that  distracted  my  attention  from  the 
scenery  without.  We  were  under  way  (to  speak 
sailor-wise)  only  about  ten  minutes,  and  about 
ten  knots  out,  at  Wayne  Junction,  when  the  con- 
ductor ushered  in  a  bevy  of  lovely-looking  craft, 
all  of  one  party.  Their  cheeks  were  glowing  with 
the  keen  air  of  the  morning,  and  their  eyes  spark- 
ling with  a  mixture  of  present  enjoyment,  plea- 
surable anticipation,  mirthfulness,  and  I  don*t 
know  what  all. 

It  would  be  hard  to  analyze  the  expressions  of 
all  those  lovely  eyes;  anyhow,  they  had  evidently 
been  having  a  good  time  down  from  Germantown 
(and  from  the  way  they  eyed  my  venerable  friend, 
who  was  deep  in  his  slumbers,  and  who  since  the 
cars  were  stopped  ever  and  anon  gave  out  a  deep 
rumbling  sound,  which  expired  in  a  gasp),  I 
judged  they  were  bent  on  having  it  over  again 
before  they  got  to  Gotham,  As  soon  as  we  were 
offr  my  friend's  gentle  snoring  was  lost  in  the 
rattle  of  the  whirling  wheels,  but  not  before  Iris 
last  gasp  had  provoked  a  su[4Jressed  titter  all 
around. 
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Now  I  suppose  I  am  telling  you  nothing  new 
when  I  say  a  party  of  girls  can  keep  up  a  titter 
among  themselves  (especially  in  church)  on  just 
nothing. 

These  girls,  when  they  could  no  longer  hear 
my  friend  snore,  pretended  to  see  him  snore — ^just 
for  the  pleasure  of  becoming  convulsed  with  mer- 
riment, and  then  biting  their  tongues  and  holding 
themselves  in  ;  however,  this  would  have  subsided 
had  it  not  been  for  what  I  have  mentioned  before, 
the  confounded  easy  motion  of  the  cars,  which 
enabled  a  couple  of  flies,  sole  remnant  of  a  pro- 
lific breed,  entirely  unconscious  that  we  were  rush- 
ing along  at  nearly  a  mile  a  minute,  to  become 
attached  to  my  friend.  I  shared  somewhat  the 
ridiculous  appearance  of  Smith,  who  now  had  his 
mouth  thrown  open  so  wide  you  could  have 
propped  it  with  a  small  banana;  being  imme- 
diately beside  him,  and  I  felt  it  would  be  more 
ridiculous  still  for  me  to  exert  myself  driving  the 
flies  off,  and  gushing  out,  "shoo,  fly,  shoo!"  so 
I  had  to  be  content  and  let  him  alone. 

1  would  ask,  have  flies  any  notion  of  geometry? 
It  seems  they  have  a  most  wonderful  instinct  of 
curves.  One  fly  would  dart  out  and  describe  an 
exact  parabolic  curve  and  light  on  the  tip  of 
Smith's  nose;  Smith  would  wiggle  the  end  of  his 
nose  and  away  would  dart  the  fly,  describing  an 
exact  parabolic  curve,  and  lighting  in  the  iden- 
tical spot  again.  Then  again  these  flies  certainly 
worked  in  company,  for  they  took  that  spot  which 
was  of  a  luscious  pinkish  complexion,  share  and 
share  alike. 

It  seems  at  last  that  this  coveted  spot  on  Smith's 
nose  began  to  weaken.  He  seemed  to  lose  the 
j>ower  of  twitching  it  any  more;  at  last  one  fly 
flew  out,  and  after  making  an  exact  parabolic 
curve  infliried  on  it  a  most  diabolic  bite.  This 
was  too  cruel  on  Smith  ;  he  made  a  furious  slap, 
enough  to  knock  the  lender  part  off — the  girls 
began  to  giggle,  and  Smith  awoke. 

The  dazctl  expression  on  his  face  vanished  like 
the  mists  before  the  sun  the  moment  his  eyes 
cai:g>.:  a  sight  of  the  girls.  A  soft  blush  suffused 
his  face,  but  in  an  instant  his  features  were  knit 
again  as  firm  as  some  oM  Roman  general's,  when 
he  turned  on  me  and  in  a  i^reniniory  tone  ex-  : 
claimed :  j 

•*  Whii  do  Twi  mean,  str  ?*' 

**Whai  do  1.*  mean,  vr  ?"  I  answered,  firing 
up,  for  his  numner  was  ;ri>;iUiog.  | 


"I  mean,  sir,  why  I  mean,  sir,  it  was  most 
confoundedly  mean,  sir,  to  allow  roe  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself  before  those  young  ladies,  sir  I" 

''I  let  you  sleep  on  instructions  to  keep  up 
your  tone,  sir." 

"Tone,  sir — tone,  sir.  When  there  are  yoang 
ladies  present  Tdon't  only  want  to  be  in  tone,  sir, 
but  also  in  tunc,  sir — tutu,  sir  1" 

Smith  caught  the  infection  from  my  eyes  on 
this,  and  not  a  little  pleased  himself  at  the  turn, 
and  the  underlying  principle  of  humor  which  was 
his  nature  getting  the  upper  hand,  he  grasped  my 
hand. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  J'm  glad  you  woke  me 
up,"  he  said,  and  without  losing  a  moment's  time 
he  proceeded  to  fumble  for  a  newspaper,  as  an 
excuse  to  put  his  eye  glasses  on ;  upon  my  soul, 
I  believe  to  flirt  with  those  young  things.  I 
couldn't  stand  that,  and  I  thought  it  advisable  for 
me  to  retire  to  the  smoking  car. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  in  the  smoking 
car  an  old  friend,  of  whom  I  catch  but  a  transient 
glim|)se  now  and  then,  he  being,  as  he  expresses 
it,  *•  always  on  the  wing." 

"  How  far  are  we,  Bob?"  I  asked  him,  after  we 
had  lit  a  fresh  cigar. 

"We're  just  thirty  minutes  out  by  rights,  but 
we're  ahead  of  time ;  that  was  Jenkintown  we  just 
passed,  and  we  are  now  on  the  Delaware  Divi- 
sion ;  but  *pon  my  word  I  believe  we've  been 
making  a  mile  a  minute." 

'•  I  wish  we  were  going  twenty  times  as  fast,"  I 
said,  throwing  away  the  cigar,  which  was  just 
beginning  to  make  me  feel  sick  enough  to  realize 
I  hadn't  had  any  breakfast. 

•'Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  dear  fellow ?'* 
Bob  asked,  "  you're  as  pale  as  a  sheet." 

"The  matter?  Why,  darn  it,  Bob,  I  hav'n't 
had  any  breakfast,"  I  whined. 

Bob's  eyes  were  already  twinkling  at  my  sulky 
way,  but  at  this  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
diving  down  into  his  satchel,  he  brought  out  that 
inevitable  companion  of  his,  which  lam  botmd  to 
say,  did  me  a  good  turn  on  that  occasion.  (I 
candidly  believe  it  was  old  Smith  trying  to  air- 
ishly  flirt  with  those  girls  that  had  given  me  a 
nausea.)  

"  Breakfast  with  me,  my  dear  fellow.  I'll  give 
you  a  breakfast  at  a  little  out-of-the-way  chop- 
house,  where  they  do  a  steak  to  a  turn." 

•*  But  (and  here  I  made  another  requisition  on 
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Bob's  companion)  there's  seventy  nailes  yet  to 
run,"  I  groaned. 

•*Bahl  seventy  miles  ain't  far  on  the  Reading 
Railroad,  in  a  comfortable  car,  with  a  good 
cigar" — 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!"  I  laughed,  in  a  melancholy 
way;  but  Bob's  companion  seemed 'to  help  me 
pick  up  spirits,  and  in  a  little  while  I  had  told 
him  all  about  Smith  ;  the  last  episode  of  the  girls 
included  at  least  all  I  knew.  Bob  skirted  through 
the  train  and  had  a  look  at  him,  and  came  back  in 
high  glee. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  been  so  interested,"  he  said; 
''but  I'm  going  back  by  the  11.15  train,  too,  and 
you  must  introduce  me." 

''You  going  back  by  the  11. 15,  and  on  this' 
road,  too?  I'm  glad  of  it.  Do  you  travel  it 
altogether?" 

"  Here  I  am,"  he  said,  pulling  out  a  package  of 
tickets,  "twenty  left;  twenty-five  of  them,  round 
trips,  cost  me  only  ninety  dollars." 

"A  little  different  from  old  times,  ain't  it?" 

"  Somewhere  about  the  tune  of  fifty  dollars  dif- 
ference, that's  all." 

What  a  blessing  there  are  no  pauses  in  a  light- 
ning train  !  A  little  conversation,  a  cigar,  a  little 
chaffering,  and  behold  !  you're  at  your  journey's 
end.  We  had  rolled  over  the  bridge  at  Yardley, 
with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  upper  Delaware, 
Trenton  in  the  distance;  past  Bound  Brook, 
where  the  junction  is  made  with  the  New  Jersey 
Central  without  change  of  cars ;  past  Elizabeth, 
that  beautiful  little  suburban  city;  but  a  few 
minutes  more,  with  Newark  Bay,  Staten  Island, 
and  a  splendid  panorama  of  New  York  Bay  all 
along  our  right,  and  we  will  have  made  nothing 
so  peculiarly  singular  on  our  part,  since  similar 
facilities  are  daily  at  the  disposal  of  our  business 
men. 

Marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  we  had  accom- 
plished the  distance  of  eighty-nine  miles  in  one 
hour  and  fifty-two  minutes.  We  were  able,  dur- 
ing this  time,  to  devote  ourselves  to  anything  that 
had  the  Wrongest  hold  of  the  mind.  Smith,  I 
expect,  was  thinking  about  his  stock-jobbing 
afikir.  I  mlist  confess  that  a  certain  pair  of 
^  lovely  eyes  charmed  me  beyond  any  more  mature 
•  considerations. 

I  might  have  waited  a  minute  longer;  but  as 
we  pulled  into  the  depot  at  Communipaw,  a  mis- 
chievous spirit  seized   me  when,  upon   looking 


into  old  Smith's  car,  I  perceived  he  had  actually 
been  working  on  the  privilege  of  his  gray  hairs, 
and  got  upon  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  those 
lovely  girls. 

**  Time,"  I  bawled  ;  true  to  discipline,  the  gal- 
lant veteran  bowed  his  leave  instanter,  and  joined 
me  full  two  minutes  too  soon,  hatbox,  handbag, 
and  all.  Aboard  one  of  those  magnificent  boats 
that  speed  you  in  a  few  moments  from  Communi- 
paw to  New  York  City,  friend  Smith  insisted  on 
going  on  the  smoker's  side,  where  he  nonchalantly 
lit  a  cigar  and  entered  into  a  lively  conversation, 
though  I  could  easily  perceive  he  was  miffed  be- 
cause I  had  called  him  two  minutes  too  soon. 

As  we  landed  at  the  foot  of  Liberty  street,  New 
York  City,  for  an  instant  a  nervous  tremor  seemed 
to  control  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  it  needed  but  the  repe- 
tition or  the  realization  of  the  fact  to  fix  him  with 
all  the  courage  of  accomplishment.  Fact  was,  he 
was  ahead  of  time.  He  arrived  at  the  Astor 
House  with  minutes  to  spare.  I  saw  him  after- 
wards down  on  Wall  street,  and  New  street,  and 
Broad  street,  accomplishing  his  purpose,  whatever 
it  was.  Anyhow,  the  ubiquity  of  his  person  was 
astonishing  to  me  as  I  reflected  he  had  but  about 
two  hours  to  spend. 

At  II  sharp,  I  met  him  at  the  banking-house 
named ;  we  had  fifteen  minutes  to  make  the 
depot — time  enough.  We  found  a  happy  sequel 
to  the  brisk  business  of  the  day  when  once  seated 
in  a  luxurious  car  on  the  way  home. 

Who  can  do  justice  to  the  grand  fact  that  this 
man  was  enabled  to  be  "on  'change"  in  both  the 
metropolitan  cities  of  this  continent,  practically 
at  the  same  time  ;  enabled  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
New  York  market,  and  afterwards  regulate  his 
action  by  the  feebler  thrill  that  marks  the  market 
here. 

We  believe  that  up  to  this  time  even  such  an 
intelligent  man  as  Smith  was  ignorant  of  the 
facilities  offered  him,  by  which  the  Empire  City 
was  practically  joined  to  us  in  such  convenient 
time,  making  them,  for  business  operations,  the 
same. 

At  1 1. 15  A.M.  we  boarded  the  ferry-boat  at  foot 
of  Liberty  street.  North  River,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  stepped  on  to  the  trains  ;€xaGtly  on  time  to 
the  second.  Momentous  affaimsf^med  to  occupy 
the  silent  attention  of  Mr.  Smith,  money  matters, 
maybe;  the  destiny  of  his  whole  life  might  have 
depended  upon  that,  and  hung  upon  that  return 
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trip.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  minutes 
whizzing  along,  and  I  had  the  consciousness  that 
we  had  time  to  spare  at  the  end. 

And  so  we  had.  Smith  was  at  the  Exchange  on 
Third  street  at  a  little  after  half-past  one,  with 
ample  time  at  his  command.  I  can't  tell  from 
his  dubious  conversation  how  much  he  made  the 


thing  pay;  all  I  know  is  that,  judging  from 
check  he  gave  me,  I  felt  that  he  appreciated 
quickest  trip  on  record,  which  is  in  one  hour ; 
fifty-two  minutes*  time,  while  fifty  years  ago 
days  would  scarce  have  been   enough  to  m 
it  in. 


PEN,   PRESS,   AND   PENCIL. 

By   the    Author   of    "Cobweb    Papers.** 


V. 


Golden  haze  of  a  September  sunset,  deepening 
into  dun  shades,  at  bases  of  Kaatskill  foot-hills, 
arrayed  for  me  fit  robings  of  air  to  encompass  his 
quiet  form,  as  he  took  my  hand  in  his,  under  green 
gloom  of  a  porch  at  Sunnyside,  and  said,  **  God 
bless  you  !  may  you  ever  be  successful !" 

I  lingered  there,  listening  to  parting  words,  and 
loth  to  part  from  '*  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.; ' '  though 
that  tarrying  upon  the  sill  was  supplementary  to  a 
tea-table  talk  upon  ''men  and  books;'*  and  I  was 
to  ride  through  dark  woodlands  on  my  way  to  the 
railroad  station.  But  what  young  aspirant  for  lit- 
erary fame,  as  I  was  in  those  days,  could  have  felt 
the  kindly  clasp  of  Washington  Irving*s  hand,  with 
a  wish  to  leave  his  genial  company  ? 

In  those  days,  haply,  there  was  incentive  to  my 
dreamings  of  future  fame ;  and  I  only  smiled,  in 
youthful  self-assurance,  over  the  poet's  desponding 
question,  '*  Who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb?" 
for  to  me  all  steeps  were  stairways  like  '*  Jacob's 
Ladder,**  and  all  future  years  but  shining  rounds 
of  their  ascent,  whereon  angels  were  ascending  to 
lead,  and  descending  to  help  me. 

For  the  youth  of  a  man  who  goes  forth,  as 
Jacob  did,  seeking  kindred  afar,  is  a  youth  which 
believes  in  angels,  and  that  the  Father  of  angels 
will  bestow  upon  him  ''bread  to  eat  and  raiment 
to  put  on,**  be  his  journcyings  wide  or  narrow; 
so  that  in  those  days  I  took  little  thought  of  aught 
save  shining  staircases,  that  "sloped  through  glory 
up  to  God,"  aacHrerie  far  more  facile  of  ascent,  I 
thought,  than  mwble  steps  of  the  United  States 
Bank  on  Chestnut  street. 

So  my  evening  with  Washington  Irving  was 
prolonged   into   night-shadows,   and   I   departed 


from  Sunnyside  with  a  few  bars  of  shadow  betwei 
rounds  of  glory  in  my  "Jacob's  Ladder.'* 

For  in  that  pleasant  tea-room  of  Geoffrey  Cra 
on's  villa,  overlooking  the  broad  Hudson  Rivt 
and  afar,  on  scenes  of  Hudson  highlands,  that  1 
genius  peopled  with  shapes  of  weird  romance  ai 
tender  love,  he  said  to  me,  gravely : 

"  I  have  been  what  is  called  a  successful  aiith< 
and  I  have  but  lately  returned  from  Spain,  wb 
I  spent  many  years  in  diplomatic  position;  a 
now,  as  I  verge  on  the  limit  of  years  allotted 
humanity,  I  must  work  still,  when  I  should  k 
For  my  copyrights  hardly  enable  me  to  make  Im 
ends  meet  from  year  to  year,  and  I  must  look 
business  still,  that  a  home  may  be  left  to  th 
around  me.** 

Such,  as  I  recall  them,  were  the  words  of  t 
accredited  representative,  in  his  day,  of  our  coi 
try's  highest  literature;  that  master  of  the  p 
whose  fame  \vas  stamped  abroad  before  his  co 
trymen  could  claim  it  in  a  mint,  whence  mec 
bore  to  all  lands  the  effigies  of  Scott,  and  B)rr 
and  Moore,  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  Campb 
and  Hazlitt,  and  Hallam;  and  in  another  m 
whence  England's  king  drew  medals  for  the  gn 
est  of  living  historians,  two  golden  medals,  < 
for  Hallam,  and  the  other  for  Irving  ;  that  pain 
with  ink,  whose  "Sketch-Book**  glows  under 
chromatic  lights ;  that  prose-writer,  whose  pr 
is  poetry;  that  historian,  whose  chronicles 
fascinating  as  romances ;  that  pure-minded  hum 
ist  and  moralist  of  the  human  heart,  was  oblij 
to  buckle  on,  in  his  last  decade  of  years,  the  am 
which,  though  gilded  by  the  sweat  of  a  lifetir 
could  not  be  put  away  until  its  wearer  lay  'do 
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to  human  agony.  On  his  chamber  wall  were 
weapons  he  had  wielded  in  fields  of  battle,  and 
mementoes  of  comrades  who  had  passed  away. 
But  there  was  a  shadow  on  walls  and  bed  which 
deepened  the  ashen  pallor  of  his  countenance ; 
while  a  brave  man's  will  mastered  all  manifesta- 
tion of  pains  endured.  That  shadow  in  his  room 
was  cast  by  the  gaunt  spectre  of  poverty  on  his 
door-sill ;  poverty  denying  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"Will  you  help  me  in  the  way  I  would  be 
helped?"  he  asked.  "You  know  I  ex[)ended  all 
my  means  in  publishing  *  Dolores.'  They  are  in 
stereotype  plates,  and  I  have  a  number  of  bound 
copies.  Perhaps  Hryant  and  a  few  other  friends 
will  purchase  five  copies  each — that  would  be  five 
dollars;  and  I  need  it  now  !" 

I  disposed  of  as  many  copies  as  I  could  obtain 
the  money  for;  Bryant  drawing  his  check  for  five 
dollars,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  placed  to  account 
in  his  favor  one  day,  when  the  millions  he  amassed 
as  author  and  editor  may  not  weif^h  so  much  as 
the  five  pieces  of  silver  I  received  from  his  cashier 
to  place  in  poor  Harro's  hand.  Hut  "Dolores" 
could  not  save  the  genius  which  portrayed  her 
loving  soul ;  and  Harro  Harring  could  not  com- 
pass the  desire  of  his  heart,  to  "save  Dolores." 

For  in  another  year  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  dated  "  London,"  wherein  he  descril)ed  the 
meagre  existence  he  was  dragging  out  as  a  writer 
for  the  press,  "  moistening  his  crust  of  bread  with 
tears  that  fell  uix)n  his  gray  beard,"  and  were 
wiped  away  by  a  young  daughter,  who  clung  to 
her  father's  sad  fortunes  rather  than  go  to  their 
kindred,  who  were  better  able  to  give  her  a  home. 
"  Cordelia  with  Lear,"  wrote  the  fXior  father,  in 
speaking  of  his  dau|;hter.  And  he  closed  his 
melancholy  recital  by  iini)l()ring  me  to  see  the 
printer  who  held  his  stereotype  j)lates  of  "Do- 
lores" for  a  small  debt.  "Save  Dolores  forme, 
my  good  friend,"  he  prayed;  and  1  went  to  the 
printer,  but  it  was  too  late.  "  Dolores"  in  her 
leaden  coffin  had  been  sold  as  old  type  metal  for 
fifty  dollars;  and  that  was  the  end  of  poor  Harro 
Harring's  investment  of  several  thousand  dollars 
in  the  pu^i  nf  a  work  whirh  only  lives,  if 

it  survives  ►.  nslielvesof  a  book-stall;  but 

which,    if  Ou%l#lfi   had    written    it,   might    have 


ranked  higher  in  that  introspective  writer's  con- 
tributions to  literature  than  "Caleb  Williams'* 
merited  to  rank. 

But  Harro  Harring  lived  and  died  in  battle  for 
literary  and  material  life ;  baffled,  year  after  year, 
because  his  varied  gifts  and  attain oients  were  not 
marketable  commodities. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  market-men,  perhaps. 
"Demand  governs  supply,"  say  booksellers,  as 
other  venders  say.  "  Demand"  did  not  call  for 
Harro  Harring's  <Ieep-thoughted  supply  of  reading 
matter,  so  he  could  not  "save  Dolores." 

And  yet,  one  morning,  when  I  sat  opposite  to 
Harro  Harring  at  a  small  cabin  table  on  board  of 
the  Italian  bark  Carmen,  in  New  York  harbor; 
and  between  us,  dispensing  his  simple  hospital ity, 
the  captain  of  that  vessel  sat,  his  calm,  womanly 
eyes  regarding  me  kindly  as  the  friend  of  his 
comrade  in  South  American  strife  against  tyranny, 
I  could  not  but  reflect  that  our  host  had  battled, 
like  his  guest,  in  a  lifetime  struggle,  and  that  no 
golden  nor  laurel  crown  had  been  awarded  to 
him. 

For  that  mild-eyed,  wide-browed  roan,  who 
broke  bread  with  us  that  morning,  condoling  with 
poor  Harro  Harring  on  the  ill-fortunes  he  was 
powerless  at  that  day  to  improve,  was  a  man 
whose  crown  of  laurel  was  to  come,  after  he  should 
give  a  golden  crown  away,  with  hand  as  free  as  if 
he  possessed  empires;  for  that  man  was  Joaeph 
(laribaldi ! 

And  Garibaldi  sailed  away  from  New  York  a 
poor  laboring  captain  of  his  small  trading  vessel; 
to  renew  in  Sicily  the  fight  against  tyrants  which 
had  bared  his  sword,  when  a  youth,  against  an 
Italian  king;  which  had  steeled  it  in  manhood 
against  Rosas,  dictator  of  La  Plata;  which  had 
sharpened  it  in  gates  of  Rome  against  Louis  Na- 
poleon :  and  this  poor  trading  captaini  with  his 
free  hand,  at  last  gave  away  to  Victor  Emanuel 
the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

\\\\\  Harro  Harring  sailed  from  New  York  only 
to  renew  in  Kngland  and  elsewhere  his  haid 
conilic  t  with  a  world  that  knew  him  not.  And 
he  (ir())>{)ed  by  the  roadside,  still  unknown;  hii 
history — 

"DOI-ORES!" 


•TiffiTu'-^.'  . 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  FEW  da3rf  after  the  matrimonial  engagement 
of  Mr.  Dashwell  and  Miss  Pinch,  the  Rev.  Joe, 
who  was  still  an  unsettled  candidate  waiting  for 
some  prominent  church  to  call  for  his  services,  re- 
ceived a  short  note  from  his  old  chum  James 
Dashwell.  It  contained  an  urgent  request  that  he 
should  come  immediately  to  Hampton.  Joe  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  the  communication  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred,  and  in  a  fev^ 
hours  after  the  note  was  received  he  stood  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  Mr.  Dashwell's  study  in  the 
Hampton  parsonage.  He  heard  a  somewhat  in- 
distinct "  Come  in  !"  and  he  entered.  •  He  found 
his  friend  Dashwell  stretched  upon  a  lounge,  and 
apparently  hardly  noticing*his  entrance  instead  of 
springing  to  meet  him  with  his  old-time  hearty 
welcome  and  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand.  Mr. 
Dashwell  deliberately  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  old 
chum,  and  said,  in  a  feeble  tone  of  voice : 

•*  Joe,  arc  you  still  able  to  recognize  your  old 
friend  ?" 

**  Well,  Jim,  perhaps  I  might  if  I  tried  very 
hard,'*  answered  Joe;  "you  seem  about  the  same 
old  thing  as  when  I  saw  you  a  few  weeks  ago, 
only  perhaps  a  little  more  hollow  and  dark  around 
the  eyes  and  white  about  the  gills.  A  little  bil- 
ious, I  suppose.     How  long  have  you  been  sick?'* 

"Joe,"  said  Mr.  Dashwell,  with  a  solemn  coun- 
tenance, and  in  a  sepulchral  tone,  "  you  see  before 
you  a  broken-down  man." 

"Nonsense,  Jim;  when  were  you  taken,  and 
what's  the  matter?" 

"  Well,  the  first  shock  came  last  Saturday  after- 
noon ;  but  I  have  had  two  or  three  strokes  since." 

'•  What  kind  of  a  shock ;  what  do  you  mean  by 
strokes?  You  haven't  been  paralyzed,  I  hope, 
Jim." 

"No,  that's  not  it,"  said  Jim,  lugubriously, 
and  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head. 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?     Cholera,  chills?" 

"  Not  right  yet,  Joe.  The  truth  is  1  have  had 
trouble,  great  trouble,  since  I  saw  you,  and  I've 
sent  for  you  to  talk  the  matter  over.  I  knew  you 
Vol.  XIV.— 4 


would  be  willing  to  come,  and  really  I  did  not 
feel  able  to  go  to  sec  you.!' 

•  "Come,  now,  cheer  up,  old  boy.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  are. half  as  bad  as  you  seem  to  think; 
you've  got  the  blues  a  little,  that's  all.  Tell  me 
where  your  cigars  are,  and  then  let  me  know 
what's  the  matter." 

•*  There,  chum,  in  that  box  on  the  table.  Help 
yourself." 

"Thank  you,  Jim,"  said  Joe,  stepping  to  the 
table  and  putting  his  hand  in  the  box.  He  fum- 
bled in  the  bottom  somewhat  anxiou^ly  for  half  a 
minute,  and  said,  withdrawing  his  hand,  "Thank 
you,  Jim,  I  never  smoke;  I've  sworn  off." 

"  Never  smoke ;  not  much  you  don't,"  said  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dashwell,  suddenly  forgetting  his  illness, 
springing  to  his  feet,  and  looking  in  the  cigar- 
box.  "  Excuse  me,  old  fellow,  but  really  I  didn't 
know  that  the  box  was  empty.  The  fact  is,  my 
mind  has  been  unhinged  for  a  few  days  back,  and 
I  am  losing  my  memory,"  he  continued,  as  he 
climbed  a  chair,  reached  to  the  top  of  his  book- 
case and  brought  down  a  fresh  box  of  Havanas. 
"  There,  Joe,  help  yourself,  perhaps  they  will  last 
until  we  get  through  our  conversation;"  and  Mr. 
Dashwell  himself  lit  a  cigar,  took  an  easy  chair, 
elevated  his  heels  upon  the  centre-table,  and  com- 
menced smoking.  "Joe,"  said  he,  after  a  few 
puffs,  "  the  sight  of  you  makes  me  feel  better 
already;  but  I  tell  you,  chum,  I  have  been  badly 
down  in  the  mouth  for  a  week  past." 

"What  is  it,  Jim?  The  church,  the  girls,  or 
both?" 

"  Both,  Joe,  both  ;  I  am  going  to  give  up  the 
ship  here — shut  up  shop  and  clear  out." 

"No;  Jim,  you  don't  tell  me  that!"  said  Joe, 
with  real  surprise  and  sympathy  for  his  friend. 
"  What's  happened  now?  Of  course  you  go  vol- 
untarily." ^-  .- 

"  Well,  hardly  exactly,  Joe."'*iitionght  I  might 
manage  to  go  in  that  style,  MCSNlM  ^  \\zs^  been 
tripped  even  in  that;  everytHttig  seems  to  go 
wrong  just  now.  Don't  you  remember,  chum, 
how  you  have  warned  me  against  making  a  fool 
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of  myself  by  getting  in  love  with  the  minister's        "N*.'w,  Jim,  just  tell  me  what  you  mean,  and 
handsome  daughter,  and  going  and  throwing  my-  .  don't  keto  me  in  suspense.     How  worse?" 
self  away  ?"  j      *'  Why,  I  am  engaged  to  Miss  Pinch." 

"Yes,  Jim,  I  remember,"  said  Joe,  with  a  little  .  There  was  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  Joe 
feeling  of  pride  at  his  perspicacity.  i  broke  it  by  saying  :  "  I  sha'n't  say  another  word 

**  Well,  Joe,  I've  been  and  gone  and  done  it,  ^  nor  ask  another  question  until  you  explain  your- 
that  very  thing,  and  that  was  the  commencement    self." 
of  my  afflictions,  hardly  a  week  ago."  I      "  Well,  chum,  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  the 

*Ms  that  all?  Pshaw  I  that's  nothing,"  said  |  whole  matter,  for  I  need  the  advice  of  such  a 
Joe,  feeling  a  little  relieved.  '*  Its  easy  enough  ,  tried  friend  as  you.  Last  Saturday  afternoon  I 
to  rectify  a  mistake  of  that  kind  ;  its  done  every  :  was  out  for  a  drive  with  Mabel  Woodbridge.  As 
day.  Let  the  matter  simmer  down  and  cool  off  I  think  of  the  matter  now,  I  cannot  imagine  how 
gradually,  and  after  a  few  weeks  you  can  hatch  up  I  came  to  make  such  a  fool  of  myself,  as  you  ex- 
some  excuse  for  breaking  off  the  engagement."       I  press  it,  as  I  did  on  that  occasion.     I  had    no 

**0h,  there  don't  happen  to  be  any  necessity  intention  of  doing  so  when  I  started,  but  I  sup- 
for  breaking  it  off  in  this  case,"  answered  Jim,  a  i  pose  it  wm  one  of  those  cases  of  sudden  infatua- 
little  solemnly.  i  tion  or  moral  insanity  which  all  men  may  become 

•*So  you've  broken  it  already?  Or,  chum,  '  the  victims  of  under  such  circumstances.  There 
you  don't  really  mean  to  say  that  you've  proposed  '  were  no  substantial  reasons  why  I  should  offer 
and  were  rejec"— and  Joe  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  myself  to  her  at  that  time.  It  was  a  mere  fancy  ; 
he  thought  the  supposition  he  was  about  to  express  ^  now,  Joe,  the  possibility  of  a  refusal  never  scri- 
in  words  was  too  humiliating  to  contempUte.         ,  ously  entered  my  mind.     There  was  my  first  great 

**  Were  rejected  ;  you've  hit  the  nail  on  the  i  mistake.  I  ought  to  have  felt  my  way  more  care- 
head.  1  have  to  tell  it  to  you  to  explain  my  '  fully  before  committing  myself.  To  be  sure  I 
story;  but  I  know  you  won't  give  it  away,"  said  thought  I  used  ordinary  care,  but  the  girl  was  not 
Mr.  Dashwell.  <  so  unsophisticated  as  I  had  supposed.     She  was  a 

**Now,  Jim,"  said  Joe,  with  seriousness,  almost  little  too  many  for  me,  Joe;  that  is  the  long  and 
with  severity,  "  I  never  would  have  believed  that  short  of  it.  I  know  that  you  despise  roc,  but  I 
of  you;  you  must  have  been  extremely  careless,  i  can't  help  it." 

Couldn't  you  have  told  which  way  the  land  lay         <*  I  wouldn't  say  'despise,*  Jim;  'pity'  would 
without  committing  yourself?    Jim,  I  must  con-    be  a  more  appropriate  term,"  said  Joe,  with  a 
fess  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  if  I  did  not  think     metaphysical  air. 
you  richly  deserved  it."  i      "But,  Joe,  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  girl 

"That's  right,  chum;  pitch  into  me;  I'll  take  ^  when  she  was  presenting  me  with  the  mitten, 
it  all  without  a  murmur.  Its  one  of  the  dispensa-  Juno  herself  could  not  have  done  it  in  a  more 
lions  of  Providence  sent,  I  suppose,  to  educate  me  '  magnificent  style.  The  worst  of  all  was  that  she 
for  better  things  in  the  future.  That's  just  what  ,  did  not  seem  at  all  elated  with  the  proposal ;  did 
I  thought,  and  I  tried  to  reform  and  do  works  ,  not  put  on  any  airs  about  it ;  did  not  attempt  to 
meet  for  repentance;  but  I've  been  trapped  a  patronize  me,  but  really  seemed  to  pity  me,  and 
second  time."  '  to  wish  to  let  me  down  as  easy  as  possible.     I 

"  How's  that?"  asked  Joe.  I  declare,  I  couldn't  well  stand  that  part  of  it.     It 

"Why,  I  immediately  afterward  proposed  to    was  the  most  humiliating  of  all." 
Miss  Pinch,"  said  Jim.  j      "You  have  my  heartfelt  sympathy,  Jim;  and 

"And  were  rejected  again,  by  thunder!"  said  .  candidly  that  is  the  only  consolation  I  can  offer. 
Joe,  slapping  his  thigh  with  emphasis.  "Now,  i  The  affair  is  a  bad  one,  make  the  best  of  it;  and 
Jim,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  believe  you  when  really  I  must  say  you  have  only  yourself  to  blame, 
you  say  your  mind  is  a  little  unhinged.  Twice  for  you  must  remember  how  often  I  have  warned 
in  a  week,  by  Jove  I  If  it  wasn't  such  a  serious  you.  The  only  good  I  can  see  in  it  is  that  it  may 
matter  for  you,  old  fellow,  it  would  be  laughable."     teach  you  a  useful  lesscm.  and  make  you  move 

"liut  I  wasn't  rejected  the  second  time.  Worse  with  more  caution  in  the  future,"  said  Joe,  philo- 
than  that,"  said  the  minister.  sophically. 
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**  I  made  up  my  mind  that  very  night  as  I  lay 
awake  thinking  the  matter  over  that  I  would  leave 
the  old  church  altogether." 

"I  can't  say  that  I  approve  of  that  course,  Jim. 
You  should  face  the  music  and  stand  it  through ; 
it  would  be  a  useful  discipline  to  you/'  said  Joe. 

"But,  chum,  it  was  not  the  matrimonial  disaster 
alone  which  led  me  to  this  decision.  The  fact  is, 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  a  breeze  in  this  church. 
No  matter  what  contrivances  I  may  resort  to,  and 
I  believe  I  have  tried  almost  all  the  modern  ap- 
pliances for  getting  up  an  excitement,  yet  they 
don't  seem  to  work  here.  There  isn't  the  right 
kind  of  material  to  work  upon.  The  people  have 
been  so  stiffened  up  by  old  Dr.  Woodbridge's 
orthodox  style  of  preaching  that  they  cannot  bend 
if  they  would  like  to.  They  don't  sensate  worth 
a  cent.  They  despise  sensation,  as  they  call  it 
here.  I  tell  you,  Joe,  its  discouraging  when  you 
have  carefully  concocted  some  little  tidbit  par- 
ticularly spicy  and  get  it  off  in  the  pulpit  not  to 
see  a  single  smile  in  the  congregation,  but  instead 
to  notice  the  faces  of  the  old  saints  in  the  pews 
lengthening  out  till  they  look  like  yardsticks,  and 
then  turning  around  to  the  clock  to  see  if  it  isn't 
time  for  the  sermon  to  be  over.  That's  the  way 
here.  To  be  sure  outsiders  will  come  in  when 
you  announce  something  extra  fine,  but  they  do 
not  become  permanent  lodgers;  next  week  they 
attend  the  Second  Presbyterian,  and  the  third  the 
Universalist,  and  so  on.  I  call  them  rounders; 
they  never  hire  pews,  and  that  is  what  the  old 
fogies  here  want.  No,  Joe,  I  have  thought  for 
some  time  that  this  old  church  is  a  little  too  an- 
cient for  me,  and  that  I  must  look  for  another 
somewhat  more  impressible,  and  when  this  Mabel 
affair  came  up  to  cap  the  climax,  I  resolved  to 
pack  my  trunk  and  leave  for  a  more  congenial 
climate.  Of  course  I  expected,  however,  to  first 
get  a  permanent  call,  and  then  to  decline  with 
thanks." 

"  I  see,"  said  Joe. 

"But  here  comes  the  second  great  stroke  of 
adversity.  The  very  day  after  I  was  floored  in 
my  matrimonial  prospects,  Domore  came  in  and 
informed  me  that  old  Pinch  had  gone  back  on 
me,  and  with  him  Abel,  of  course,  and  that  in 
consequence  a  majority  of  the  session  would  be 
against  giving  me  a  permanent  call.  The  whole 
thing  depended  upon  Pinch,"  he  said. 

"  Poor  old  fellow  !"  said  Joe. 


"Who?     Pinch?"  asked  Jim. 

"No.  I  had  reference  to  yourself,"  answered 
his  friend. 

"I  determined  at  once  to  convert  Pinch  to  my 
side  by  contracting  an  immediate  matrimonial 
engagement  with  his  daughter.  I  knew  I  could 
do  it  just  as  easily  as  that,"  and  Mr.  Dashwell 
illustrated  by  holding  the  palm  of  his  hand  up- 
ward and  then  suddenly  reversing  it. 

"Good  for  you,"  said  Joe,  encouragingly. 

"But  I  had  a  precious  little  time  to  do  it  in, 
for  the  session  was  to  meet  the  next  evening.  So 
on  Monday  afternoon  I  set  out  on  another  excur- 
sion with  matrimony  in  view,  taking  Miss  Pinch 
out  for  a  drive  this  time.  Now,  Joe,  I  won't 
trouble  you  to  listen  to  an  account  of  the  non- 
sense of  that  expedition.  It's  too  flat.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  before  the  end  of  it  I  won  the 
young  lady's  heart  and  engaged  her  hand  without 
any  trouble  at  all — too  easily,  in  fact,  to  be  satis- 
factory." 

"She's  the  heiress,  I  understood  you  to  say. 
Now  you  have  something  substantial.  That  back- 
hander from  the  minister's  daughter  was  only  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  after  all.  Jim,  your  stock  is 
rising." 

"  I  told  the  girl  just  as  pointedly  as  I  dared  to, 
lest  she  should  suspect  the  reason,  to  let  her  father 
know  of  our  engagement  at  once,  that  very  even- 
ing before  the  session  meeting. 

"And  she  didn't  do  it,  Jim;  I  see  through  it 
all  now.  You  can  never  trust  a  thing  of  that 
kind  to  the  girls.  You  should  have  attended  to 
that  yourself,"  said  Joe,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the 
head. 

"  I  know  it,  Joe.  Well,  Domore  told  me  the 
next  day  that  my  future  father-in-law  was  down 
upon  me  with  a  vim — even  more  than  old  Went- 
worth  himself.  You  know  he  is  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule,  self-opinionated,  and  when  he  gets  going  to 
one  side  or  the  other  he  goes  in  with  a  rush,  like 
a  boat  half  full  of  water.  Of  course  the  majority 
of  the  session  was  against  me,  and  it  was  decided 
to  take  no  further  action  in  the  matter  of  stated 
supply.  That  gives  me  permission  quietly  to 
withdraw,  while  old  Dr.  Woodbridge  remains  as 
pastor  of  the  church." 

"Jim,  things  do  begin  to  look  a  little  squally, 
I  must  confess,"  said  Joe;  "but  don't  you  think 
Pinch  may  come  around  when  he  learns  of  the 
son  in-law  in  store  for  him?" 
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health  may  fail,  and  make  the  fulfillment  of  your 
engagement  impracticable,  or  something  of  that 
sort  may  occur,  you  know,*'  said  Joe,  with  a 
wink.  •*  Time  will  work  wonders  ;  but  one  thing  I 
think  I  would  do :  I  would  shake  off  the  dust  of 
my  feet  against  this  old  settlement.  I  think  it  is 
evident  that  they  don't  properly  appreciate  your 
talents,  my  boy.  They  don't  deserve  you,  and 
when  you  get  away,  the  little  annoyances  and 
vexations  you  have  experienced  here,  and  the 
little  blunders  you  have  made  will  become  small 
in  the  distance." 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  trials  and  perplexities  which  were  encom- 
passing Mr.  Dashwell  at  Hampton  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  mind  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Newman.  That  individual  felt  that  his  old  chum 
had  been  reckless  and  hasty  in  his  movements, 
and  was  in  need  of  good  advice  and  counsel  to 
assist  him  in  extricating  himself  from  his  difficuU 
ties.  Deeply  impressed  with  these  thoughts,  the 
Rev.  Joe,  a  few  days  after  his  last  conference  with 
his  friend,  again  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Dashwell's  study. 

Mr.  Dashwell  from  within  recognized  the  well- 
known  "rat-tat-tat"  of  seminary  times,  and  was 
at  the  door  in  an  instant. 

"Joe,  my  dear  old  fellow,"  said  he,  "you  are 
the  very  man  I  particularly  wished  to  see.     You 
^re  my  guardian  angel  dropping  down  upon  me 
^itli  linen  duster,  satchel  and  cigar,  just  at  the 
-''fgr'it  moment.     Sit  down  and  take  a  little  lem- 
onade to  wash  the  cinders  out  of  your  throat;" 
*nci    ^r.  Dashwell  produced  a  long-necked  bottle 
ind  at  couple  of  wineglasses. 

**  Jim,  I  really  felt  so  much  concern  for  you 
™^^  i  determined  to  come  down  once  more  and 
^^  how  you  are  getting  along.  You  can't  im- 
^S^*^^  the  anxiety  your  case  has  given  me,"  and 
|oe  began  to  sip  the  dark-colored  lemonade  from 
tne  ^ine-glass.  "Jim,  how  many  more  matri- 
^°^^^^ial  engagements  since  I  saw  you  last?" 

*  *  24one  as  yet,  chum.     I  have  been  trying  to 

^h^Iq  Yi\i2i  I  have  already  done  in  that  line,  and 

^wt    has  occupied  my  whole  attention.     I  have 

'"^^^ie  rather  slow  progress  in  getting  disentangled. 

*Facilis  est  descensus  Averni,'  you  know;  'sed 

Kvocare  gradum,  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.'     I've 

faunditso." 

"What's  happened,  Jim?" 


"Well,  rU  tell  you,  father  confessor.  Since  I 
saw  you  I've  found  out  from  the  best  authority, 
Domore,  you  know,  that  my  jig  is  up  in  the 
church,  and  that  its  best  not  to  appear  to  desire  a 
permanent  call,  but  to  slip  out  of  the  concern  and 
out  of  the  place  too  as  gracefully  as  possible. 
Old  Pinch  was  not  to  be  bought  off  from  his  op- 
position in  the  session  by  the  prospect  of  a  highly 
respectable  son-in-law.  In  fact,  Domore  says  that 
he  has  been  even  more  pugnacious  than  ever 
during  the  last  week,  and  that,  you  are  aware,  has 
been  since  he  has  known  of  the  matrimonial  honor 
in  store  for  his  only  daughter.  I  learned,  too, 
from  confidential  talks  with  Maria,  that's  the 
Pinch  girl — I  use  the  handle  now  in  addressing 
her — that  her  father  actually  intended  to  make 
her  a  pauper  by  giving  his  estate  to  a  benevolent 
institution,  as  he  had  informed  me.  When  I 
found  that  this  was  really  the  fact  I  determined  at 
once  to  break  off  our  engagement,  partly  as  a 
punishment  to  old  Pinch  and  partly  because  it 
might  interfere  with  my  getting  a  call  to  some 
other  church." 

"Of  course  it  would,  Jim;  but  don't  you  think 
you  were  a  little  hasty  in  the  breaking  off  pan  ? 
Pinch  might  come  around^  you  know ;  time  works 
wonders." 

"  Perhaps  I  was,  Joe.  There's  just  where  I 
needed  your  advice.  You  may  judge  for  yourself 
when  you  hear  the  whole  story.  But  its  too  late 
now  to  shed  tears  over  the  diffused  lacteal  fluid. 
The  deed  has  been  done." 

"Proceed,  Jim." 

"Well;  I  called  on  the  girl  when  I  felt  positive 
that  all  the  evils  I  have  spoken  of  would  assuredly 
happen,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  the  affair  delicately 
and  smoothly,  you  know,  putting  myself  in  the 
light  of  a  benefactor  at  the  same  time.  I  told 
her  that  our  engagement  was  made  when  the  skies 
were  bright  and  flattering  over  our  heads,  when 
our  paths  seemed  likely  to  be  strewn  with  flowers, 
and  a  good  deal  more  of  that  sort,  you  under- 
stand ;  when  I'  had  felt  sure  that  my  future  home 
would  be  near  her  own  beautiful  one  in  Hampton; 
when  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  should 
be  the  chosen  pastor  of  the  church" — 

"That  was  quite  a  little  whopper,  wasn't  it, 
Jim?"  said  Joe. 

"  But  now  dark  clouds  were  rising  over  the  sky 
once  so  bright;  thorns  were  hedging  me  in  on 
every  side ;  I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  people 
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of  my  choice  to  seek  a  new  field  of  labor;  it  might 
be  far  away  from  her  pleasant  home  and  surround- 
ings. It  pained  me  to  think  of  separating  her 
from  the  home  and  friends  she  had  known  and 
loved  from  her  earliest  recollection  to  ask  her  to 
go  among  strangers,  to  an  abo<le  which  would  be 
humble  in  comparison  with  old  Pinch's  house; 
those  were  not  the  exact  words,  Joe." 

"  No.  You  didn't  speak  of  the  damaging  effect 
of  the  benevolent  institution  upon  your  prospects, 
I  hope,  Jim,"  said  Joe. 

"  Not  much.  And  I  felt  that  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously ask  her  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice 
for  my  sake — I  could  not  be  so  selfish — ^and  that  I 
therefore  felt  it  my  duty,  painful  as  it  might  be 
to  me  so  to  do,  to  resign  all  claim  to  her  hand, 
and  to  leave  her  untrammeled  as  before  our 
plighted  troth." 

•*  Pretty  well  done,  Jim.  I  give  you  credit. 
How  did  it  take?" 

*'  Not  at  all,  Joe.  The  girl  was  up  to  snuff,  I 
tell  you.  If  I  had  really  wished  it  so  I  should 
have  been  delighted.  She  said  that  all  I  had  said 
did  not  weigh  a  particle  in  her  mind.  When  she 
had  pledged  her  hand  she  had  given  her  heart 
also,  and — well,  the  amount  of  the  whole  thing 
was,  Joe,  that  she  was  willing  to  go  with  me  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  a  little  beyond,  for  that 
matter.  It  was  no  use,  Joe;  I  couldn't  budge  her 
an  inch.  She  talked  of  her  father  cutting  her  off 
without  a  penny  in  just  the  coolest  way  possible, 
as  if  il  was  of  no  account  to  her,  and  therefore 
could  not  possibly  be  of  the  slightest  consequence 
to  myself.  I  believe  the  girl  was  really  in  love, 
and  of  course  under  such  circumstances  could  not 
be  expected  to  have  any  sense  in  matters  of  a 
financial  character.  I  saw  there  was  no  prospect 
of  getting  around  the  old  man  on  the  proi)erty 
question,  for  she  really  seemed  indifferent  on  the 
subject.  Neither  was  there  any  use  of  asking  her 
to  back  down  on  the  engagement.  I  had  to  ac- 
knowledge myself  repulsed  on  that  parallel,  and  I 
took  my  hat  and  came  home  a  broken-hearted 
man. 

"  What  did  you  do  next,  Jim  ?"  asked  his  friend. 

**  Well,  then  I  thought  I  would  try  episto- 
lary diplomacy.  I  set  up  about  the  whole  night 
cogitating  upon  the  subject,  and  finally  I  con- 
cluded to  settle  the  matter  by  a  short  but  decisive 
communication  in  writing.  I  concocted  the  fol- 
lowing, and  kept  a  copy  to  submit  to  you  for 


approval,"  and  Mr.  Dashwell  opened  a  private 
drawer  in  his  desk  and  took  out  a  sheet  of  note* 
paper.     **  See  how  it  sounds,  Joe : 

'< '  Mv  Dkarest  Maria  :  I  have  been  thinking 
over  the  subject  upon  which  we  were  conversing 
last  evening,  and  I  feel  that  my  duty  to  you  and 
myself  demands  that  I  should  again  express  to  you 
the  sentiments  that  fill  my  heart  to  overflowing. 
It  does  seem  to  me,  dearest,  that  it  would  .be  un- 
just to  hold  you  to  the  promise  you  made  when 
my  future  appeared  so  different  from  that  which 
now  lies  before  me.  I  find  that  I  cannot  make  it 
seem  consistent  with  duty  or  propriety  to  request 
you  to  leave  the  beautiful  home  of  your  childhood 
and  your  plesCsant  surroundings  in  Hampton  to 
enter  with  me  upon  trials  now  unknown  to  you, 
perhaps  in  some  region  remote  from  all  that  you 
hold  most  dear.  I  fear  that  you  do  not  properly 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  such  a  step.  With  heart 
unchanged,  with  affection  unabated,  I  would  there- 
fore again  offer  to  release  you,  and  pardon  me  for 
so  doing.  I  would  myself  ask  to  be  released  from 
the  engagement  upon  which  we  have  so  prema- 
turely entered.  Believe  me,  I  shall  ever  remain 
your  loving,  James  Dashwell.' 

"There,  Joe,  shouldn't  you  think  that  would 
settle  the  matter?" 

"I  rather  think  it  may  do  so.  So  you've  sent 
the  original  document?" 

"Sent  it  by  special  messenger  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  have  had  no  reply.  I  drove  past  Pinch's 
this  afternoon,  and  Maria  was  at  her  seat  in  the 
window  as  usual.  I  was  about  throwing  her  a  kiss, 
but  strangely  enough,  just  at  that  instant  she  turned 
her  head  away  as  if  she  had  failed  to  catch  sight 
of  me;  and  yet  I  don't  see  how  she  could  have 
escaped  observing  my  turn-out.  She  always  no- 
ticed it  readily  enough  before.  It  is  now  five 
o'clock,  and  about  time  for  the  postman ;  perhaps 
I  may  hear  something  when  he  comes;"  and  Mr. 
Dashwell  rose,  stood  before  the  window  with  his 
two  hands  thrust  dee])ly  in  his  pantaloon's  pockets, 
and  looked  meditatively  down  the  street  for  a  few 
minutes  in  perfect  silence.  "  There  comes  the  old 
fellow  now  with  his  letter-bag.  Now  for  a  note 
from  Maria,  Joe;"  and  he  dashed  down  to  the 
front  door  to  meet  the  postman.  He  returned  to 
the  study  with  his  j)apers  in  his  hand.  "That 
scented  note  don't  seem  to  be  among  these  docu- 
ments, Joe.  What  can  the  girl  mean?"  said  Mr. 
Dashwell. 
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**  Perhaps  she  expects  you  to  call  yourself  for 
the  answer.  .  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  the 
inost  natural  way?"  said  Joe. 

"  Hallo  !  here's  something.  Its  a  business  en- 
velope with  'Pinch  &  Co*  printed  on  the  outside. 
I  guess  Maria's  white  envelopes  *have  run  out," 
said  Mr.  Dashwell,  as  he  hastily  ripped  open  the 
yellow  one.  "  I  declare,  its  from  old  Pinch  him- 
self." 

He  glanced  hastily  over  the  large  business  sheet 
filled  with  writing  in  the  bold  hand  of  Elder  Pinch. 
Joe  noticed  that  his  face  flushed  as  he  proceeded, 
then  looked  grave,  and  finally  turned  pale  as  he 
approached  the  end,  while  he  firmly  set  his  lips  as 
if  to  prevent  an  exclamation,  until  he  finished 
reading  and  threw  the  letter  on  the  table  before 
him. 

"  What's  out,  Jim  ?"  asked  his  friend. 

"  There's  a  stunner  from  Pinch,  Joe.  I  didn't 
think  the  old  fellow  was  capable  of  such  a  pro- 
duction. You're  just  in  time  to  hear  it.  Wait 
until  I  can  catch  my  breath,  and  I  will  read  it  to 
you.     Now  here  goes : 

*'  Rev.  James  Dashwell — Sir:  My  daughter 
requests  me  to  reply  to  a  note  received  by  her 
from  yourself,  asking  a  release  from  your  late  en- 
gagement. In  answer,  I  have  to  say  that  you  are 
so  released,  on  her  part,  I  trust,  with  entire  will- 
ingness; on  my  own,  I  can  assure  you,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Allow  me  at 
this  time  to  add  a  few  words  which  I  think  you 
should  hear. 

"  Your  ministry  in  this  place  has,  I  believe, 
been  of  some  benefit  to  myself,  not  so  much  from 
your  instructions  in  the  pulpit  as  from  your  exam- 
ple— an  example,  permit  me  to  say,  not  to  be  imi- 
tated, but  carefully  avoided.  Before  you  came 
here,  I  had  believed  that  something  more  than 
the  simple  and  faithful  preaching  of  pure  gospel 
truth  might  be  useful  in  the  pulpit;  that  certain 
contrivances  which  are  sometimes  called  sensa- 
tional, to  catch  the  ear  of  the  indifferent,  might 
have  their  place  as  well.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, from  carefully  watching  your  course  here, 
that  a  minister  cannot  preach  the  gospel  in  all  sin- 
cerity, and  at  the  same  time  indulge  in  claptrap 
to  catch  outside  crowds.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  one  who  attempts  both  must  be  insin- 
cere and  dishonest.  If  we  cannot  have  both,  I 
certainly  think  we  should  have  the  simple  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.     These  remarks  may  explain  to 


you  why  I  cannot  vote  to  give  you  a  permanent 
call,  although  I  was  in  favor  of  a  temporary  one  a 
year  ago.  The  reason  is,  in  a  few  words,  that  I 
doubt  your  sincerity,  and  I  have  been  led  by  a 
close  observation  of  your  course  during  the  year 
past,  to  fear  that  the  same  failing  must  almost 
necessarily  attach  itself  to  any  one  who  could  re- 
sort to  sensational  methods  of  filling  up  the  pews. 

"Allow  me  to  say  that  as  by  your  own  act  you 
can  no  longer  have  any  claim  upon  my  daughter, 
you  will  of  course  see  the  propriety  of  discontinu- 
ing any  further  correspondence  with  her  either 
personal  or  written.  As  she  is  again  to  become 
dependent  upon  me  for  support  in  the  future,  it  is 
proper  to  add  that  the  rather  hastily-formed  plans 
for  the  disposal  of  my  property,  which  I  thought 
best  to  mention  to  you,  have  now  been  Anally 
abandoned.     Yours,  etc.,         Henry  Pinch." 

A  profound  silence  for  a  few  minutes  followed 
the  reading  of  the  letter,  while  the  two  friends 
appeared  to  be  engaged  in  earnest  thought.  Mr. 
Dashwell  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Joe,"  said  he,  "  I  think  this  document  makes 
it  plain  that  the  *  benevolent  institution'  plan  was 
all  a  ruse  to  try  my  '  sincerity,'  as  Pinch  expresses 
it.  What  I  would  like  to  know  now  is,  whether 
the  girl  was  a  party  in  the  conspiracy.  By 
George  !  I  almost  believe  she  was,  and  that  she 
really  intended  to  cut  me  when  she  turned  her 
head  away  this  afternoon  as  I  drove  past.  I  con- 
fess I  rather  like  her  spunk  though  if  she  did.  I 
suppose,  however,  I  shall  never  find  out  for  cer- 
tain; for  the  old  man  don't  seem  to  approve  of 
any  further  correspondence  with  his  daughter.  I 
think,  chum,  I  had  better  pack  up  to-night  and 
take  the  early  train  for  the  city  to-morrow  morn- 
ing;" and  Mr.  Dashwell  rested  his  head  on  both 
hands,  wUh  his  elbows  on  the  table  before  him. 

"  Come,  now,  cheer  up,  Jim  ;"  said  his  friend, 
rising  and  patting  him  on  the  shoulder.  "  Things 
do  go  a  little  roughly  with  you  just  at  present ; 
but  don't  get  downhearted  about  it.  But  one 
thing  I  would  do  if  I  were  in  your  place.  I 
would  quit  this  old  rookery  at  once.  That  letter 
of  Pinch  shows  that  they  can  never  understand 
you  here.  The  fact  is  the  people  have  been 
crammed  so  full  of  what  Pinch  would  call  gospel 
truth  and  orthodoxy,  that  they  never  will  appre- 
ciate your  style.  They  must  have  preaching  of 
the  broad-brim  order;  they  don't  believe  in  a 
church  with  modern  improvements,  and  so  they 
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will  continue  to  burn  tallow  candles,  go  to  bed  at 
sundown,  and  get  up  at  cock-crowing  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  So  far  as  the  girls  arc  concerned, 
chum,  I  think  the  fault  is  your  own ;  I  must  say 
so  for  your  own  good.  You've  let  the  minister's 
daughter  pull  the  wool  over  your  eyes  badly ;  but 
it  will  do  you  good,  old  boy,  it  will  make  you 
sharper  the  next  time.  Let  me  give  you  a  word 
of  advice :  never  be  the  first  to  fall  in  love ;  be 
sure  you  have  your  fish  fairly  hooked  before  you 
begin  to  haul  in.  I  think  you  must  blame  your- 
self in  the  Pinch  girl  affair  also;  I  think  every- 
thing would  have  been  lovely,  the  property,  girl, 
and  all,  if  you  had  been  a  little  more  patient. 
But  let  it  all  go;  'twon't  hurt  you.  Til  try  and 
keep  a  more  careful  eye  upon  you  in  the  future." 

The  next  day  the  two  friends  were  seen  driving 
through  the  streets  of  Hampton  with  Mr.  Dash- 
well's  stylish  turn-out  for  ihe  last  time.  They 
turned  their  horse's  head  toward  the  race-course. 
There,  as  in  times  past,  were  many  of  the  sport- 
ing fraternity  ready  for  a  grasp  of  the  hand  with 
the  fast  young  parson,  who  had  not  visited  the 
course  since  his  accident.  Mr.  Dashwell  inquired 
for  Sam  McBride,  and  soon  found  that  individual. 

"Sam,"  said  he,  "give  us  your  hand;  this  is 
the  last  time  you'll  see  me  here.     Good-by !" 

**  No,  parson,  now  you  don't  mean  that !  Don't 
feel  so!  I  didn't  intend  it.  That  leg-breaking 
affair  was  all  an  accident,"  said  Sam,  extending 
his  hand. 

"That's  all  right,  Sam;  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
that  affair  at  all  just  now.  But  I'm  going,  going 
to  quit  the  church,  and  leave  town  to-day." 

"No;  you  don't  tell  me.  That's  too  bad  I  If 
you  do  I  will  just  speak  the  truth  this  time  when 
I  say  the  church  will  lose  the  best  parson  they 
ever  had.  Don't  go,  minister,  anyhow.  Give 
up  preaching  if  you  like,  but  stay  in  town,  and 
come  out  here  every  ciay  through  the  season. 
We'll  treat  you  well,  and  I'll  warrant  you  won't 
be  disabled  again. 

"No;  Sam,  I'm  off;  I  only  came  down  now  to 
bid  you  all  goodhy.  Adieu!"  and  Mr.  Dash- 
well  gave  a  farewell  flourish  of  the  hand  as  he 
turned  his  horse  on  the  track.  "Say  'Good-by' 
to  all  the  boys  for  me,  Sam."  Mr.  Dashwell  and 
Joe  made  a  final  circuit  of  the  course  with  their 
horse  at  his  full  speed,  and  disappeared  at  the 
exit.  Sam  spread  the  ne^s,  and  many  were  the 
expressions  of  regret  at  the  departure  of  the  gay 


young  minister.  It  was  generally  conceded  that 
the  church  and  the  race-course  would  not  soon 
see  his  like  again.  The  couple  drove  once  more 
through  the  streets,  past  every  well  known  resort 
for  a  parting  glance,  past  the  old  church  for  a  last 
look,  past  the  Pinch  mansion,  where  it  happened 
that  Miss  Pinch  was  not  at  the  moment  visible, 
past  the  ]>arsonage,  where  Mr.  Dashwell  had 
already  given  orders  that  his  trunks  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  expressman,  and  had  taken  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  farewell  of  the  old  doctor  and 
Mabel.  That  young  lady  chanced  to  be  at  her 
accustomed  place  in  the  window-seat  as  the  two 
young  divines  were  driving  past.  Joe  made  a  low 
bow,  and  Mr.  Dashwell  lifted  his  hat  to  her  for 
the  last  time  with  even  more  than  the  old-time 
flourish  and  gallantry.  The  handsome  horse  bore 
them  quickly  by  at  a  rapid  trot,  their  clerical 
forms  faded  away  in  the  distance  down  the  road 
leading  to  the  great  city,  and  Mabel  saw  them  no 
more. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

The  college  year  was  over.  Tom  Went  worth 
had  graduated  with  honor,'  and  was  once  more 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  Hampton  before  entering 
upon  his  studies  at  the  theological  seminary. 
Nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  his  conversation 
with  Mabel  on  Cemetery  Hill.  Though  he  had 
met  her  frequently  since,  he  had  never  again 
alluded  to  the  subject  which  occupied  their  atten- 
tion at  that  interview.  It  was  only  a  few  days 
before  he  was  to  leave  his  home  to  enter  upon  his 
theological  studies  that,  on  a  pleasant  afternoon 
in  September,  he  called  upon  Mabel  at  the  par- 
sonage. 

•*  Mabel,"  said  he,  "you  may  recollect  that 
last  summer  we  took  a  walk  to  the  cemetery  to 
examine  the  handsome  monument  erected  in 
memory  of  old  Mr.  King.  Perhaps  you  may 
remember  that  we  came  away  without  visiting  it. 
I  have  quite  a  curiosity  to  see  it.  Will  you  not 
this  afternoon  again  make  an  attempt  with  me  to 
find  it?" 

*'  If  you  think  wc  will  not  forget  all  about  it 
when  we  arrive  there,  Tom,  I  will." 

Again,  as  a  year  before,  which  seemed  to  them 
but  as  yesterday,  they  strolled  through  the  paths 
which  led  them  by  many  curves  and  windings  at 
last  to  the  summit.  Tom  sought  and  found  the 
rustic  seat  where  he  then  sat  with  Mabel,  and  en- 
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joyed  the  view  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
distant  hills  of  Connecticut  beyond. 

**Herc  it  is,  Mabel,"  said  he,  as  he  discovered 
the  seat,  a  little  more  moss-covered  than  when 
they  last  saw  it. 

"  What  ?"  said  Mabel.  *'  Old  Mr.  King's  monu- 
ment?" 

*'  Not  exactly;  but  the  place  where  we  forgot 
all  about  the  monument.  Let  us  sit  down  here 
again  and  rest." 

"  Mabel,"  said  Tom,  when  they  had  seated 
themselves,  and  he  had  commenced  grave-digging 
with  the  point  of  his  cane,  as  in  months  aforetime, 
**  do  you  remember  when  we  were  here  a  year  ago 
how  jealous  I  was  of  that  young  Dashwell  ?" 

"1  remember,  Tom,  that  you  did  not  then  seem 
to  approve  of  his  peculiar  style  of  preaching.  I 
think  you  criticised  his  conduct  out  of  the  pulpit 
also  as  being  somewhat  frivolous  for  a  minister. 
I  don't  recollect  that  you  said  you  were  jealous  of 
him." 

"Well,  I  think  I  was  jealous  a  little,  just  a  little, 
you  know,  Mabel.  I  may  as  well  acknowledge  it 
now  that  he  has  gone,  poor  fellow  1  Did  the 
thought  ever  occur  to  you  why  I  felt  so?" 

**Was  it  because  you  feared  you  could  never 
rival  his  popular  style  in  the  pulpit?"  asked 
Mabel. 

'^Not  exactly.  I  think  I  shall  never  attempt 
that."  Tom  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  as  he 
industriously  worked  at  the  mausoleum.  Some- 
what abruptly  he  ceased,  and  turning  to  his  com- 
panion said,  with  flushed  cheeks:  "Mabel,  do 
you  remember  a  promise  you  made  a  year  ago 
while  sitting  here,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Dash- 
well?" 

"I  remember  it  perfectly,  Tom,  and  I  have 
kept  it,"  she  answered. 

"  I  have  invited  you  to  walk  out  here  this  after- 
noon to  ask  you  another  question  in  connection 
with  the  promise  you  then  made.  Have  you  ever 
thought  why  I  then  asked  you  not  to  allow  Mr. 
Dashwell  to  find  a  place  in  your  heart  ?'^ 

"Perhaps  I  have,  Tom;  but  is  that  the  question 
you  really  intended  to  ask,  and  if  so,  do  you 
think  it  exactly  a  fair  one?"  said  Mabel. 

"If  it  .is  not,  I  will  ask  another.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  tell  you  the  reason  for  the  request  1 
then  made?" 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it,"  said  Mabel. 

"The   reason    is."   and  Tom   looked    not   at 


Mabel,  but  at  the  little  grave  he  was  constructing. 
"The  reason  was  that  I  hoped — that  which  I  did 
not  then  dare  to  ask  for — that  I  myself  might  at 
some  time  occupy  the  place  which  I  was  so  fearful 
might  be  taken  by  Mr.  Dashwell." 

"  So  I  supposed  at  the  time,  Tom." 

"And  now  I  will  ask  you,"  said  Tom,  as  he 
ceased  his  work,  and  with  a  pale  face  looked  in- 
quiringly in  Mabel's,  "if  I  may  not  obtain  the 
place  which  I  then  had  not  the  courage  to  ask 
for?" 

Mabel's  face  changed  from  red  to  white  as  she 
listened,  and  answered ; 

"  You  may,  Tom.  You  have  that  place,  and 
have  held  it  since  I  understood  your  meaning  a 
year  ago.  If  you  had  claimed  it  then  the  answer 
would  have  been  the  same  that  I  give  you  now." 

"Why  did  I  not  understand  this -during  the 
long  monthi  that  have  passed  since  our  talk  in 
this  place?"  said  Tom,  taking  Mabel's  hand  in 
his  own. 

"  Why  did  you  never  ask  to  know?"  answered 
Mabel. 

"Because  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  discover 
it  in  some  way  without  asking  if  it  were  so,"  said 
Tom. 

"Oh,  Tom  1  Tom  I  how  blind  you  have  been  1  * 
said  Mabel. 

"But  I  really  feared,  notwithstanding  your 
promise,  that  Mr.  Dashwell  might  yet  carry  the 
day." 

"  Tom,  really  you  speak  as  if  you  supposed  that 
Mr.  Dashwell  felt  anxious  to  carry  it.  Now  I 
think  I  recollect  that  a  year  ago  in  this  place  you 
insinuated  that  Miss  Pinch  and  Mr.  Dashwell 
might  have  mutual  aspirations." 

"I  never  really  thought  Miss  Pinch  could  find 
a  place  in  his  affections,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  he  has  such  a  quality  in  his  composition,  so 
long  as  he  was  in  the  society  of  Mabel  Wood- 
bridge;  and  I  truly  believe  that  if  he  did  not  seek 
to  obtain  a  place  in  that  young  lady's  heart  it  was 
only  because  he  felt  that  he  could  not  succeed  in 
so  doing." 

"Thank  you,  Tom;  but  do  you  not  think  you 
are  a  little  enthusiastic.  Suppose  we  now  go  and 
visit  the  King  monument,"  said  Mabel,  rising. 

"I  believe  I  did  hear  something  of  such  a 
monument  when  I  proposed  visiting  it  a  year  ago, 
but  I  never  have  seen  it,  and  know  nothing  of  its 
location ;  in  fact  it  may  not  be  ia  exiatence  at  the 
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present  day.  A  year's  time  will  work  changes, 
even  in  a  cemetery/'  said  Tom,  rising  and  walk- 
ing by  Mabel's  side  down  the  winding  path  which 
they  had  lately  ascended. 

Three  years  glided  swiftly  away  in  Hampton, 
as  elsewhere.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Wentwoith  and 
his  wife,  Mabel  Wentworth,  are  sitting  side  by 
side  in  the  moonlight  of  a  pleasant  October  even- 
ing. The  two  have  been  married  for  a  month, 
and  on  this  day  Tom  has  been  installed  associate 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  a  col- 
league of  his  father  in-law.  Dr.  Woodbridge,  who 
has  been  compelled  by  advancing  years  himself  to 
ask  for  such  assistance.  The  thoughts  of  the 
couple  naturally  turn  to  the  former  temporary 
colleague  of  the  old  pastor. 

"  Mabel,  I  once  feared  that  the  relations  I  now 
hold  both  to  this  church  and  to  yourself  might  be 
held  by  that  young  Dash  well  who  preached  here 
three  years  ago,"  said  Tom. 

"  Poor  fellow  I*'  said  Mabel,  stroking  his  cheek. 
"Poor  ignorant  boy  I  how  little  did  you  under- 
stand me.  As  to  Mr.  Dashwell's  future  relations 
to  the  church,  of  course  I  could  know  no  more 
than  you  did ;  but  as  to  his  relations  to  myself, 
you  never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  when  you 
imagined  I  was  likely  to  become  a  Mrs.  Dashwell. 
Where  is  the  gentleman  now,  Tom?" 

"  He  married  a  lady  of  Chicago,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  liquor  dealer,  and  he  is 
now  the  pastor  of  a  prominent  Universalist  church 
at  the  West.  I  always  rather  liked  that  Mr. 
Dashwell,  notwithstanding  I  never  could  help 
thinking  that  he  cared  more  for  that  blooded 
horse  of  his  than  he  did  for  the  church.  I  think 
he  has  found  his  proper  place  in  a  denomination 
with  more  liberal  views  than  ours,  for  he  is  so 


happy  and  good-natured  himself  that  he  must  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  world  will  come  out  all  right 
at  last,  his  horse  not  excepted.  The  great  trouble 
here  seems  to  have  been  that  the  church  was  rather 
too  orthodox  for  his  habits  of  thought.*' 

"Do  you  know  what  ever  became  of  that  friend 
he  called  Joe,  a  minister,  too,  I  believe?"  asked 
Mabel. 

"I  understood  that  he  never  found  a  church 
satisfactory  to  himself  which  waft  also  satisfied 
with  him.  I  have  been  told  that  he  finally  took 
up  the  practice  of  medicine  as  an  amateur,  and 
that  now  he  is  a  thriving  homoeopathic  practi- 
tioner, and  a  member  of  his  friend  Dashwell'sK. 
church." 

The  months  are  passing  by  at  Hampton.  The 
church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wentworth,  is  steadily  increasing  in 
numbers  and  influence,  though  no  especial  effort 
is  put  forth  to  attract  a  crowd.  Elder  Doroore, 
however,  has  left,  and  connected  himself  with  the 
Second  Presbyterian.  Elder  Pinch  says  that  a 
year's  exi)erience  of  the  sensational  style  in  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  it  has  been  of  great  use  to  him. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  compliment  is  intended  to 
have  reference  to  the  late  service  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dashwell  at  Hampton.  Maria  Pinch  is  married  to 
I  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Pinch  &  Co.  It  is 
I  believed  that  the  gentleman  never  has  heard  any* 
i  thing  of  the  **  Pinch  Endowment  Fund."  Old  Dr. 
I  Woodbridge,  though  nominally  the  senior  pastor 
of  the  church,  is  seldom  seen  in  the  pulpit.  Much 
of  his  time  seems  to  be  occupied  in  following,  a 
willing  captive,  the  four-wheeled  chariot  of  an 
imperious  little  tyrant  clothed  in  white  lace  and 
fine  linen,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Jr.,  as  it  trundles 
along  the  sidewalk  or  across  the  street  to  the 
mansion  of  the  judge. 


BEFORE   A  PARTING. 


By  Barton  Grey. 


The  hours  slip  on;  the  dark  day  comes  apace 
That  parts  our  hands;  our  souls  it  cannot  part, 
Nor  break  the  bond  that  links  us  heart  to  heart; 

Faith  changes  not  wiih  changing  lime  and  place; 

And  though  the  eyes  that  cannot  sec  thy  face 
Will  »adden  oft  with  tears  ihat  still  will  start. 
Yet,  darling,  Love  hath  many  a  tender  art 

For  those  who  trust  them  to  his  gentle  grace: 


And  oft,  when  shadows  fall  and  night  is  near, 
And  the  long  surf  rolls  in  upon  the  strand, 
And  llie  faint  sea  breeze  sighs  in  halcyon  bliss, 


I,  lingering  late,  through  the  calm  dark  may  hear 
That  low,  sweet  voice,  yea,  touch  that  loyal  hand, 
And   feel  on  these  parched  lips,  once   more   thy   wonted 
kiss. 
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had  been  taken,  and  from  it  he  was  not  to  be 
moved.  His  purpose  was  simple  in  expression, 
yet  grand  in  character.  It  was,  as  he  interpreted* 
it  upon  canvas,  to  aim  only  at  doing  well,  until 
such  aspiration  should  become  habitual.  If  his 
fellow-pupils,  regarding  his  work  with  supercilious 
gaze,  saw  but  little  change  in  its  appearance  from 
day  to  day,  it  was  because  he  sternly  exacted  from 
himself  a  reason  for  every  line  he  drew.  Not  for 
any  considerations  of  present  and  speedy  effect, 
would  he  sacrifice  the  cause  of  fidelity  to  truth 
and  Nature,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  any- 
thing else;  and  so  he  worked  on,  regardless  of 
the  strictures  of  his  masters  and  associates,  and 
with  never  a  thought  of  desixair. 

Leaving  Venice,  he  studied  in  Florence  under 
Passignano,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  carefully 
noting  the  excellencies  cf  the  best  paintings  to  be 
found  in  the  Tuscan  capital.  Just  at  this  time  a 
change  was  coming  over  the  spirit  of  the  Floren- 
tine school.  Its  excellence  of  design  and  its  his- 
toric accuracy  had  long  been  acknowledged ;  but 
it  failed  conspicuously  in  coloring,  and  conscious 
of  this,  the  Florentine  artists  were  now  looking  to 
Correggio  and  his  followers  for  their  models. 
Into  this  movement  Ludovico  was  drawn  by  sym- 
pathy, and  quilting  Florence  for  Parma,  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  a  study  of  the  works  of 
Correggio  and  Purmigiano. 

The  effect  of  this  long  and  patient  study  of  good 
models  and  this  unremitting  perseverance,  ere 
long  made  itself  felt.  His  associates  now  began 
to  respect  him  as  a  conscientious  artist,  and  on 
his  return  to  Bologna,  after  an  absence  of  some 
years,  the  real  excellence  of  his  work  was  acknow- 
ledged by  many,  and  his  rank  as  a  good  painter 
undoubted.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  achieve 
immediate  success  in  his  native  city.  Here  in 
Bologna  he  had  to  contend  with  an  entire  school 
of  artists  who  worked  on  different  principles  from 
himself.  It  was  a  school  of  great  merit,  but  it 
had  some  notable  faults,  and,  like  the  Florentine, 
possesse<l  but  little  feeling  for  color.  It  became 
evident  to  Ludovico,  after  a  time,  that  if  he  were 
to  win  success  at  home  he  must  create  a  party 
who  would  follow  his  maxims  and  in  time  super- 
sede the  then  dominant  school.  When  once  con- 
vinced of  this  fact,  he  set  resolutely  at  work  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  From  his  brother, 
Paolo,  also  a  painter,  but  whose  talents  were  of 
the  most  mediocre  description,  but  little  effective 


assistance  could  be  expected ;  but  upon  the  genius 
of  two  of  his  cousins,  Agostino  and  Annibal  Ca- 
racci,  he  relied  chiefly  for  the  support  he  wished. 
Yet  a  man  of  lesser  determination  would  have 
despaired  at  the  thought  of  gaining  codperation 
from  these  two  young  men,  great  as  was  their 
talent  for  design.  Their  father,  Ludovico's  uncle, 
was  a  tailor,  and. Annibal,  the  second  son,  fol* 
lowed  his  father's  calling;  while  Agostino  was  a 
proficient  in  the  goldsmith's  art.  So  entirely  dif- 
fc^rent  were  their  dispositions  that  they  would  not 
willingly  endure  each  other's  company,  and  we 
are  assured  that  they  were  almost  enemies. 

The  elder  delighted  in  the  society  of  the  learned, 
and  was  himself  no  tyro  in  scientific  pursuits.  His 
wit  was  second  to  none,  his  manners  were  gentle 
and  refined,  and  his  dislike  of  habits  and  manners 
unlike  his  own  was  very  marked.  Annibal,  on 
the  other  hand,  knew  and  cared  little  about  polite 
learning,  and  possessing  none  of  the  fluency  of  his 
brother  in  conversation,  was  inclined  to  tacitur- 
nity;  and  when  he  did  si>eak  it  was  in  a  surly,  re- 
pellant  way,  that  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
elegance  of  Agostino.  Could  these  brothers,  pos- 
sessing natures  so  opposite,  be  made  to  work  har- 
moniously together?  That  was  the  question  their 
cousin  asked  himself.  Most  men  would  have  said 
no,  at  once;  but  Ludovico  thought  it  was  possible, 
and  managed  to  gain  their  consent  to  devote  them* 
selves  to  the  profession  of  the  artist.  But  at  the 
outset  a  difficulty  arose  from  the  contrasted  man- 
ner in  which  the  young  men  worked,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  angry  differences.  Agostino  painted 
but  slowly,  because  he  was  hard  to  please,  and  l>e- 
cause  no  obstacle  came  in  his  way  that  he  did  not 
endeavor  to  overcome.  In  this  resj)ect  he  strongly 
resembled  his  cousin,  Ludovico.  Annibal,  on  the 
contrary,  had  no  patience  with  delay,  no  matter 
from  what  cause  it  niight  ari.se.  He  worked 
rapidly,  and  preferred  taking  any  short  cut  which 
would  lead  to  showy  results  in  the  soonest  possible 
time.  Ludovico,  however,  possessed  a  rare  judg- 
ment, and  perceiving  that  for  the  present  the  same 
studio  could  not  agreeably  hold  his  cousins,  he 
placed  Agostino  under  the  tuition  of  his  own 
former  master,  Fontana,  who  was  known  as  an 
easy  and  rapid  artist,  while  he  himself  undertook 
the  training  of  the  more  impetuous  Annibal. 
After  a  few  years  the  brothers  became  reconciled 
to  each  other,  and  were  for  a  lime  firm  friends. 
In  the  year  1580  their  wise  cousin  sent  them  to 
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study  at  Parma  and  at  Venice,  where,  as  he  hoped 
and  expected,  they  imbibed  the  same  principles 
in  regard  to  their  art  which  he  himself  held,  and 
at  last  they  returned  to  Bologna  accomplished 
artists. 

Not  at  once,  however,  were  they  destined  to 
win  public  favor.     Their  first  work,  executed  in 
conjunction  with  Ludovico,  was  a  frieze  in  the 
Casa   Favi   representing   the   exploits  of  Jason. 
Wedded  to   their  own    feebler  style,  the  other 
artists  of  Bologna  refused  to  see  any  merit  in  this 
composition  of  the  Caracci,  and  the  people  of  the 
city,  following  their  lead,  repeated  the  censure. 
For  a  time  the  three  reformers  were  completely 
overwhelmed,  but  their  discouragement  was  but 
temporary,  nevertheless.     In  another  room  of  the 
same  Favi  palace  Ludovico  painted  twelve  his- 
tories or  exploits  of  ^neas,  the  style  of  which 
was  in   marked  contrast  to  Bartolommeo  Cesi's 
representation  of  the  same  subject   in   the   hall 
where  Annibal  and   Agostino  had  painted  their 
Jason.     Beautiful  Cesi's  work  certainly  was,  but 
it  lacked  the  skillful  drawing  of  Ludovico's,  as 
well  as  his  vigorous  coloring,  and  this  fact  the 
rivals  of  the  Caracci  were  unwillingly  forced  to 
admit. 

And  now  opened  an  era  of  good  fortune  for  the 
cotisins.     Firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
methods,  they  answered  adverse  criticism  by  exe- 
cuting works  whose  merit  was  incontestable,  and 
^hich  thoroughly  embodied  their  own  views.     To 
^*^teii  the  triumph  of  their  ideas  they  determined 
**Pc>n    establishing    an   academy   where   students 
should  be  taught  after  the  new  manner.     This 
•^^•^^my  when  opened  was  styled  *'  Degli  Incam- 
"**^*»"and  attached  to  it  was  a  school  for  the 
^'*'^ing  of  the  nude,  and  also  for  the  study  of 
^'^atomy  and  perspective.     Nothing  indeed  was 
^*^^ed  which  could  in  any  way  further  the  pro- 
^^**=*    of  their  pupils.     Students  attracted  by  these 
^^•*^tages  flocked  to  the  new  academy,  and  one 
"y  ^^wie  the  doors  of  the  other  academies  were 
^*^^^^t1  for  want  of  pupils.     The  skill  and  gracious 
^'^f^^ers  of  the  Caracci  made  them  very  popular 
the  young  men,  three  of  whom,  Albani, 
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G«^^o  Reni,  and  Domenichino,  had  been  driven 

iT<Wi  the  studio  of  Dionisio  Calvart,  disgusted  by 

\v\*  harshness.     The  new  school  of  painting  now 

cO*''^pletely  superseded   the  old,   the   masters  of 

wli^ch  began,  in  some  instances,  to  paint  after  the 

fHUiner  of  their  rivals.     What  a  tribute,  unwilling 


though  it  was,  to  the  merit  of  the  Caracci !  Pros- 
pero  Fontana,  who  had  once  told  Ludovico  he 
would  never  be  a  painter,  now  was  heard  to  regret 
that  he  was  too  old  to  adopt  the  Caracci  manner. 

The  three  Caracci  are  said  to  have  been  in  the 
most  perfect  accord  in  regard  to  their  system  of 
teaching,  and  the  ill-feeling  between  Annibal  and 
Agostino  seemed  to  have  died  away  entirely.  The 
labors  of  Agostino  in  the  academy  seem  to  have 
been  the  severest^  as  he  appears  voluntarily  to 
have  taken  upon  himself  some  of  its  hardest  tasks. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  small  work  on  perspective 
and  architecture,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  lectures  to  his  pupils.  Obtaining  the  assis- 
tance of  Lanzoni,  a  noted  anatomist,  he  gave 
anatomical  lectures,  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
bones  and  muscles  was  carefully  explained.  He 
also  taught  his  pupils  the  character  of  true  criti- 
cism. Each  one  was  expected  to  criticise  under- 
standingly  his  own  work,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
and  those  who  could  not  give  adequate  reasons 
for  what  they  had  accomplished  were  obliged  to 
erase  it  and  begin  anew.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  this  course  was  admirably  adapted  to  create  a 
thoughtful,  sincere  style  of  art.  Agostino  did  not 
desire  to  cultivate  in  his  pupils  any  spirit  of  ser- 
vile imitation,  and  he  left  them  free  to  follow  out 
their  own  peculiar  manners,  and  so  in  his  studio 
many  styles  could  be  observed,  all,  however,  ad- 
hering to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Ca- 
racci in  being  founded  upon  reason,  the  careful 
study  of  Nature,  and  the  intelligent  imitation  of 
the  best  masters.  All  doubtful  questions  were 
referred  to  the  judgment  of  Ludovico,  and  the 
three  cousins  were  usually  all  present  at  the  daily 
lessons  in  design.  Art  was  not  neglected  even  in 
recreation  hours,  and  at  such  times,  under  the 
guidance  of  Annibal,  the  students  were  wont  to 
draw  landscapes  from  nature,  and  sometimes  to 
sketch  caricatures. 

Briefly  stated,  the  prime  object  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Caracci  was  to  unite  in  one  whatever  they 
found  to  be  of  most  worth  in  the  practice  of  other 
schools;  and  "  in  doing  this,"  says  Lanzi,  '*they 
observed  two  methods.  The  first  resembles  that 
of  the  poets,  who,  in  several-  canzoni,  propose 
different  models  for  imitation;  in  one,  for  in- 
stance, borrowing  from  Petrarch,  in  anot4»er  from 
Chiabrera,  in  a  third  from  Frugoni.  The  second 
method  is  like  that  of  those  who,  being  masters  of 
three  styles,  form  and  harmonize  them  into  one. 
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like  Corinthian  metal,  composed  of  various  kinds." 
Agostino  epitomized  the  practice  of  his  school  in 

the  following  sonnet :  j 

"To  paint  for  fame,  who  nurtures  high  desire,  i 

Will  Rome's  design  *  keep  ever  in  his  view ;  i 

To  the  Venetian  shade  and  action  true,  i 

Of  Lombardy's  whole  coloring  never  tire;  j 

Kindle  at  Michael's  terrors,  and  his  fire,  ' 

Seize  Titian*s  living  truth,  who  nature  drew;  I 
Allcgri's  pure  and  sovereign  graces,  too; 

To  heavenly  Raphael's  symmetry  aspire :  ' 
Tibaldi's  solid  sense,  appropriate  air. 

And  Primaticcio's  learned  inventive  thought,  | 
With  Parmigiano's  graceful  sweetness  fraught. 

And  should  all  these  ask  too  much  studious  care,  | 

Turn  to  our  Niccolini's  bright  display  I 

Of  wondrous  works,  the  envy  of  his  day."  I 

In  some  few  instances  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  i 
the  work  of  the  three  Caracci ;  but  where  the  work  .' 
of  each   is  known,  Ludovico  is  thought  to  have  ! 
been  influenced  in  some  measure  by  Titian,  Agos-  I 
tino  by  Tintoretto,  and  Annibal  by  Correggio.  | 
Upon  this   point,   however,    authorities  are   not  I 
fully  agreed.    Of  the  three  Agostino  painted  least,  ! 
as  he  never  entirely  forsook  his  business  of  en- 
graving.    He  was  considered  to  excel  his  brother 
and  cousin  in  purely  inventive  genius,  and  doubt- 
less his  knowledge  of  engraving  had  something  to 
do  with  this.     Some  of  Ludovico's  oil  paintings 
have  now  become  almost  indistinguishable,  owing 
to  some  fault  in  the  preparation  of  the  oil,  and  a 
few   of  his  frescos  have  yielded  to  the  hand  of 
time. 

His  best  pictures  are  to  be  seen  at  Bologna, 
although  other  Italian  cities  contain  many  of  his 
works.     The   sublime   character  of  some  of  his 
compositions  is  very  marked,  and  the  picture  of 
the  Probatica,  of  Saint  Girolamo,  the  Limbo  of  i 
holy  fathers,  which  he  twice  painted,  and  a  Cru-  | 
cifixion,  at  Ferrara,  are  instanced  as  examples  of  i 
his  sublimity  and  dignity  of  manner.     Although  ! 
older  than  either  of  his  cousins,  it  was  his  lot  to  I 
survive  them  both,  his  death  occurring  in  1619,  | 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four.     He  painted  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  but  in  a  few  of  these  last  works  some 
slight  inaccuracies  of  drawing  may  be  noted,  and 
detecting  these  when  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the 
error,  he  is  said  to'  have  died  of  mortification. 

One  of  the  most  noted  pictures  in  Bologna  is 
the  Confknunion  of  Saint  Girolamo,  painted  as  an 
altar-piece  for  the  church  of  the  Carthusians,  by 

^  The  imitation  of  the  antique. 


Agostino  Caracci.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  record 
that  the  harmony  existing  between  Agostino  and 
Annibal  was  now  broken  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
latter;  but  such  is  the  case.  Annibal  had  also 
presented  designs  for  the  altar-piece  of  this  church, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  his  brother  received  the 
preference,  and  his  picture  was  so  enthusiastically 
admired  that  Annibal  was  moved  to  adopt  his 
brother's  manner  of  painting,  while  at  the  same 
time,  envious  of  Agostino's  success,  he  induced 
him  to  give  more  of  his  time  to  engraving,  and 
less  to  painting.  Not  long  after  this  Agostino, 
returning  to  Rome,  there  painted  such  admirable 
representations  of  Poetry  and  the  stories  of  Ceph- 
alus  and  Galatea  on  the  walls  of  the  Farnese  palace 
that  it  was  openly  declared  that  the  "engraver" 
had  surpassed  the  artist.  The  envy  of  Annibal 
now  became  so  great  that  he  contrived,  under 
various  false  pretences,  to  have  his  brother  re- 
moved from  the  post  he  then  held,  and  Agostino, 
who  vainly  tried  to  appease  his  brother,  now  left 
Rome,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  Here  at  Parma  he  painted  a  beautiful 
representation  of  Celestial,  Terrestrial,  and  Venal 
Love  in  the  ducal  palace,  but  died  soon  after  its 
completion,  in  1601,  at  the  age  of  forty-three. 
His  last  work  was  a  design  for  a  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment. 

Annibal,  having  driven  his  [brother  from 
Rome,  remained  there  himself,  painting  in  vari- 
ous churches,  but  his  best  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Farnese  palace.  Here  he  painted  the 
Choice  of  Hercules;  Hercules  Sustaining  the 
World ;  Ulysses  the  Liberator,  and  various  other 
mythological  and  allegorical  subjects.  These 
works  brought  over  the  Roman  artists  to  the  views 
of  the  Caracci,  and  created  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  lovers  of  art  in  the  Eternal  City.  All 
of  Annibal's  best  painting  was  executed  at  Rome, 
where,  too,  he  was  more  fully  appreciated  than 
elsewhere,  for  at  Bologna  Ludovico's  paintings 
have  always  been  ranked  higher  than  those  of 
Annibal.  In  1609  Annibal  died  at  Rome  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine,  and  was  honored  with  a  splendid 
funeral  at  the  church  of  the  Rotunda.  All  three 
of  the  Caracci  died  comparatively  poor,  for  the 
prices  they  received  for  their  works  were  very 
inferior  when  we  consider  the  high  merit  of  their 
compositions.  Of  the  three,  Annibal  was  per^ 
haps  the  greatest  artist,  and  he  certainly  exhibited 
the  most  grace  and  sweetness  in  his  drawing.    Of  . 
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inventive  genius,  Agostino,  as  we  have  before 
said,  possessed  much  more  th^n  the  other  two,  1 
while  Ludovico  excelled  in  elevation  and  dignity, 
and  his  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  painting 
was  most  profound. 

The  Caracci  are  almost  the  ftist  of  the  great 
Italian  artists,  for  though  they  left  behind  them 
some  pupils  whose  fame  was  widespread,  a  decline 
in  the  art  was,  nevertheless,  perceptible  soon  after 
their  era.  It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the 
amount  of  service  to  art  performed  by  these  three. 
The  task  that  Ludovico  had  in  his  youth  set  him- 
self to  perform  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
fully  completed  in  his  later  years.  The  overthrow 
of  the  weak  and  languid  system  of  drawing  and 
coloring  which  prevailed  in  lower  Italy  at  that 
time,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  school  char- 
acterized by  a  conscientious  adherence  to  nature 
and  reason,  and  an  intelligent  study  of  the  older 
masters — this  was  what  Ludovico  and  his  cousins 
accomplished  by  their  teachings.  But  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  perseverance  under  discouragement 
and  the  most  adverse  criticism,  which  was  Ludo- 
vico's  ruling  characteristic,  was  the  prime  cause 
of  this  revolution  in  art.  He  it  was  who  made  it 
possible.  But  for  his  fixity  of  purpose  Bologna 
would  have  had  no  academy  like  the  Degli  In- 
cammati,  and  art  no  such  ornaments  as  Agostino 
and  Annibal  Caracci.  Surely  Ludovico,  in  his 
old  age,  could  look  back  upon  a  life  illuminated 
by  the  steady  brightness  of  high  resolve  and  glo- 
rious with  noble  achievement.   Of  the  two  brothers 


Agostino  appears  to  have  possessed  the  finer  na- 
ture, and  the  envy  manifested  towards  him  by 
Annibal  will  always  dim  the  glory  of  the  latter. 
Antonio  Caracci,  a  natural  son  of  Agostino,  but 
the  pupil  of  Annibal,  who  resided  with  his  uncle 
at  Rome,  left  behind  him  some  few  works,  but  he 
painted  comparatively  little,  and  died  in  1618,  a 
year  before  Ludovico,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 
His  devotion  to  his  relatives,  and  in  particular 
his  aflfectionate  care  of  Annibal  in  his  last  illness, 
is  noted  by  all  his  biographers.  In  marked  con- 
trast with  his  character  is  that  of  Francesco  Ca- 
racci, a  younger  brother  of  Agostino  and  Annibal. 
He  possessed  not  a  little  skill  in  design,  while  his 
coloring  was  considered  excellent,  and  relying  on 
these  merits,  he  opened  a  school  at  Bologna  in 
opposition  to  the  Degli  Incammati,  placing  over 
the  door  the  inscription,  **This  is  the  True 
School  of  the  Caracci."  His  dislike  and  even 
malicious  detraction  of  Ludovico  made  him  un- 
popular at  Bologna,  where  his  principal  work,  an 
altar-piece  at  Saint  Maria  Maggiore,  had  been 
greatly  improved  by  his  cousin,  who  had  kindly 
retouched  the  whole  of  it.  On  his  appearance  in 
Rome  his  name  assured  him  a  warm  reception 
from  the  artists  and  art  lovers  there;  but  his  merit 
was  estimated  at  its  proper  worth  when  his  char- 
acter became  known,  and,  falling  into  neglect,  he 
died  in  a  hospital.  He  executed  nothing  in  Rome; 
and  his  death,  which  happened  in  1622,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  removed  the  last  of  the  great 
artist  family  of  the  Caracci. 


THE   "SUDDEN   FREEZE"   OF   1836. 
By  a.  a.  Graham. 


Ok  the  20th  day  of  December,  1836,  occurred 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  ever  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  West.  Six  years 
before,  there  had  been  an  unusual  fall  of  snow, 
covering  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three — many 
persons  affirm  four — feet,  and  causing  a  great 
amount  of  suffering  among  the  people.  This  is 
always  referred  to  as  the  winter  of  the  ''Deep 
Snow." 

The  " Deep  Snow"  and  the  ''Sudden  Freeze" 
toark  the  settlement  of  many  families,  the  pur- 
chase of  many  farms,  and  the  birth  of  many  chil- 
li    Old  people  will  now  tell  you  positively 


'  that  such  and  such  a  thing  occurred  at  a  certain 
time,  and  prove  it  by  asserting  it  was  so  long 
before,  at  the  time  of,  or  just  after,  one  of  these 
events. 

The  "  Sudden  Freeze"  was  occasioned  by  a  cur- 
rent of  extremely  cold  air  passing  diagonally  across 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
Where  it  started  has  never  been  known  ;  it  is  not 
mentioned  east  of  Cincinnati,  though  it  was  felt, 
somewhat  modified,  there.  In  Illinois  its  width 
extended  from  Ottowa,  on  the  Illinois  River,  south 
to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Above  or  below  either 
of  these  cities  you  will  not  hear  of  it. 
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Where  it  went  its  effect  was  fearful.  It  came 
with  a  strong  wind,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  black 
cloud,  and  a  roaring  noise,  not  unlike  distant, 
deep  thunder.  Its  velocity  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  not  less  than  twenty -five  miles  i)er  hour. 
As  it  went  southeasterly  in  its  cold  career,  it 
seemed  to  exhaust  itself,  and  gradually  died  out. 
In  addition  to  its  strangeness  as  a  cloud,  and  the 
loud  noise  accompanying  it,  the  most  remarkable 
]>art  was  its  intense  cold.  Nothing  like  it  has 
ever  been  known  since.  The  wind,  in  its  fury 
and  power,  blew  the  water  into  little  sharply  de- 
fined waves,  which  froze  as  they  stood,  leaving 
the  ponds,  creeks,  and  rivers  crusted  with  a  very 
rough  coat  of  ice.  The  snow,  slush,  and  mud  were 
suddenly  congeale<l  into  a  solid  mass  strong  enough 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  team  and  wagon. 

The  day  had  been  warm  and  showery,  thawing 
the  snow,  which  lay  a  few  inches  deep  on  the 
ground,  and  melting  the  small  icicles  formed  here 
and  there  by  the  preceding  night's  cold  air. 

The  wave  struck  the  western  boundary  of  Illi- 
nois about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  By  noon 
it  was  past  the  State  capital,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
that  evening  froze  some  emigrants'  horses  and 
wagons  fast  in  the  mud  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  while 
their  owners  were  in  the  hotel  arranging  for  the 
night's  lodging. 

Owing  to  the  warmth  and  rain  of  the  morning, 
the  snow  had  melted  to  a  thick,  watery  slush,  and 
the  little  gullies  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadside 
were  lull  of  water,  which  coursing  to  the  iirrks, 
had  swollen  them  till  their  banks  were  (nil.  Men 
went  about  their  daily  avocations  without  their 
coats,  though  they  generally  had  thcui  near  for 
any  increase  in  the  drizzling  rain,  or  any  change 
in  the  temperature.  Suddenly  the  <  loud  .ippeared. 
Its  loud  and  deep  notes  of  warning  gave  them 
hardly  time  to  grasp  their  coats  and  get  to  a  plac  e 
of  safety.  Cattle,  hogs,  and  fowls  were  frozen  in 
their  track,  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  Many 
died  before  hel|)  could  c  ome.  Many  persons  were 
frozen  so  severely  that  death  came  before  many 
days.  Others  were  badly  crippled  from  the  effects 
of  the  cohl,  and  lived,  monuments  of  that  day's 
disaster.  The  melting  snow  and  drizzling  rain 
wjre  suddenly  congealed  into  a  frozen  mass,  so 
that  over  one  man  and  beast  could  walk,  while 
the  other  fell  like  small  hail. 

Lest  some  ol  the  readers  of  this  pa])er  shoulil 
doubt  the  strong  assertions  here  made,  I  will  give 


the  personal  experiences  of  several  who  passed 
through  the  ordeal. 

A  gentleman  residing  in  Pike  County,  Illinois, 
came  the  day  before  the  "Sudden  Freeze"  to  a 
farmer's  house  a  few  miles  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  where'he  luid  a  drove  of  hogs  he  wished 
to  take  home.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  he 
and  his  men  got  an  early  start,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Illinois 
River.  While  waiting  for  the  ferry-boat  to  take 
them  and  their  drove  of  hogs  over  the  river,  the 
wave  came  unexpectedly  on  them.  Hastily  wrap- 
ping themselves  in  their  cloaks,  they  tied  their 
horses  in  the  shelter  of  a  large  tree-top,  and  left 
the  hogs  to  do  for  themselves,  who  with  a  deal  of 
grunting  took  refuge  in  a'  small  hollow,  grown 
thick  with  underbrush.  Finding  the  river  rapidly 
filling  with  ice,  one  of  them  obtained  a  canoe, 
and  taking  an  axe  to  cut  away  the  ice  as  it  froze 
to  the  sides  of  his  k)oat,  made  his  way  across,  not, 
however,  without  freezing  one  of  his  hands.  Going 
immediately  to  a  house,  he  thawed  his  hand  in 
cold  water,  and  after  warming  himself  returned  to 
see  what  could  be  done.  The  river  was  now  full 
of  ice,  and  no  hopes  of  crossing  could  be  enter- 
tained. The  man  left  on  the  op|>osite  shore, 
protected  somewhat  by  the  trees,  took  in  the 
situation  at  once,  and  after  securing  shelter  and 
feed  for  the  horses,  fed  the  hogs  where  they  were 
from  a  crib,  fortunately  near  by,  and  found  shelter 
in  a  settler's  cabin.  The  owner  of  the  drove 
found  similar  shelter  on  the  western  bank.  By 
daylight  the  next  morning,  Illinois  River  would 
sustain  a  team  and  wagon  on  its  crystal  surface, 
and  after  hauling  a  load  of  sawdust  from  a  mill 
near  by,  the  hogs  were  driven  across.  The  ice 
was  found  to  be  nearly  nine  inches  thick. 

When  the  wave  reached  the  vicinity  of  Jack- 
sonville, Mr.  Timothy  Chamberlain,  now  secretary 
of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association  there,  relates  that 
he  was  at  the  time  working  about  his  uncle's 
house,  and  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  day  was 
without  his  coat.  About  noon  he  left  there  to 
aNsist  a  neighbor  to  weigh  some  hogs  by  the  old 
bteelyard  process.  The  hogs  were  driven  to  the 
I)en,  the  ''balances"  arranged,  when  without  any 
warning,  save  an  angry  roar,  the  wave  was  over 
and  gone.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  brought  his 
coat,  which,  net  with  mist,  was  frozen,  he  says, 
**  stiff  as  a  board."  The  hogs  ran  about  squeal- 
ing with  the  cold;  their  weight  was  guessed,  and 
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then  were  driven  to  shelter.    In  the  town,  chickens 
and  pigs  were  found  frozen  in  the  mud,  while  the 
little  rivulets  were  rough  and  ragged  with  an  icy 
surface  frozen  when  blown  into  light  waves.     At 
Springfield  similar  exj>erienres  are  recorded.     It 
is  here,  too,  that  a  circumstance  occurred  fixing 
the  date  accurately  in  the  mind  of  one  man,  Mr, 
Washington  Crowder,  who  is  yet  living.     He  was 
a  young  man  then,  and  had  ho[>es  in  life»  like  all 
young  men  then  and  now.     One  hope,  so  dearly 
prized  by  all  in  youth,  was  that  ere  long  he  should 
I  a  certain  fair  one  his  own.     He  had  even  gone 
far  as  to  gain  the  fair  one's  consent,  and  the 
happy  day  had  been  set.     He  lived  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  south  of  Springfield,  the  county-seat 
and  State  capital,  whither  he  wended  his  way  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  eventful  day  to  obtain   his 
marriage  license.     When  about  half  way  there,  he 
^pied,  as  he  came  upon  a  little  hill — he  was  on 
horseback — a  dark  cloud  coming  from  the  north- 
west.    It  was  accompanied  with  a  roaring  noise  not 
unlike  dJMant,  heavy  cannonading,  or  deep  thun- 
der.    He  says  it  reminded  him  of  either.     Think- 
ing^  it  best  to  lower  his  umbrella  he  carried  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  falling  misty  rain,  he  dropped 
the  reins  and  folding  it,  placed  it  under  his  arm. 
As  he  reached  for  the  rein,  the  cold  wave  struck 
him*     When  he  drew  the  rein  taut,  ice  rattled 
from  it.     Being  a  man  of  iron  frame,  he  went  on 
to  Springfield,  his  horse  walking  now  on  frozen 
ground  and  snow.     Reaching  the  city,  he  rode 
up  to  where  Bonn's  bank  stood  so  many  years 
afterward,  but  found  he  could  not  dismount.     He 
railed  for  assistance,  and  was  answered  by  several 
who  came  at  once  to  his  relief.     He  was  found 
frozen  fast  to  the  saddle,  and  cutting  it  loose  from 
the  nearly  frozen  horse,  man  and  saddle  were  car- 
fiwl  in  to  the  fire  and  thawed  asunder.     He  was 
'determined  not  to  disappoint  his  intended  and 
^fr  friends,  and   after  ascertaining   he  was  not 
wily  frozen,  he  procured  his  license,  returned 
'^^t  afternoon,  and  was  married  the  next.     This 
^'^tlt  fixed  the  date  in  his  mind  beyond  a  doubt, 
*^cl  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 
As  the  wave  passed  over  Mclxan  County,  it 
n:d  a  party  of  men  working  in  the  field, 
lom  had  with  him  a  very  heavy  overcoat, 
U  bad  become  rather  wet  with  the  mist,  and  as  the 
tf^ve  came  over  the  party,  its  owner  hastily  pro- 
tecded  to  put  it  on.     As  he  raised  it  over  his  head 
tfor  that  purpose,  the  cold  wave  carae  over  him, 
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blowing  the  coat  over  his  head  several  feet  from 
where  he  stood.  It  happened  to  light  •*  head  up 
and  tail  down/*  as  he  expressed  it,  where  it  stood, 
arms  extended,  fro^en  as  stiff  as  a  board.  ^*  Maybe 
you  think  that  is  a  pretty  tall  story,"  remarked  he 
to  a  crowd  of  companions  to  whom  he  wa^j  relating 
the  occurrence.  **  Pretty  stiff  I  should  remark/' 
said  a  listener.  "Stiff!  I  should  say  it  was  stiff, 
zm\  if  you  had  been  there  and  seen  it,  you  would 
believe  it,"  answered  the  first  one,  not  noticing 
the  import  of  the  remark. 

It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  persons  to  have 
their  clothing  frozen  to  them,  or  their  harness 
frozen  on  their  horses.  In  either  case  it  required 
some  time  to  relieve  the  difficulty.  If  they  or 
their  horses  were  not  frozen,  they  were  considered 
fi:>rtunale.  At  that  time  St.  Louis  was  the  market 
for  all  Southern  and  Central  Illinois.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  drive  hogs  to  market,  taking  wagons 
loaded  with  corn  to  feed  them  on  the  way,  and  to 
haul  any  that  might  give  out.  It  happened  that 
Mr.  Andrew  Heredeth,  of  Springfield,  had  started 
a  day  or  two  before  the  storm  came  with  a  large 
drove  of  hop,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  men 
wnth  wagons  loaded  with  corn.  When  a  few  miles 
below  Carlinville,  in  Macoupin  County,  the  storm 
of  cold  overtook  them.  Unable  to  protect  them- 
selves, they  overturned  two  of  the  wagons,  the 
third  being  already  empty,  and  drove  as  rapidly 
as  they  could  to  a  house  a  mile  or  two  away. 
When  they  arrived  there,  some  had  their  hands 
frozen  and  could  do  nothing  for  their  teams.  By 
the  aid  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  these  were  at- 
tended to,  and  their  owners  provided  for  until 
they  were  able  to  proceed.  The  next  day  they 
set  out  to  find  their  hogs.  Coming  to  where  they 
had  left  them,  they  found  a  pyramid  of  dead 
porkers.  It  seems  they  had  huddled  together 
when  the  wave  struck  them,  those  on  the  inside 
smothering,  those  on  the  outside  freezing.  A  few 
had  wandered  away  from  the  herd  only  to  perish 
on  the  prairie.  The  loss  proved  a  financial  dis- 
aster to  the  trader,  who  returned  to  Springfield 
greatly  discouraged  over  his  loss,  and  for  a  while 
was  incapacitated  for  business.  In  its  passage 
across  the  eastern  part  of  Illinois,  the  wave  left 
one  of  the  saddest  instances  recorded. 

Two  young  men,  named  J,  H.  Hildreth  and 
- — -  Frame,  had  left  the  neighborhood  of  Dan- 
ville, in  that  State,  intending  to  go  to  Chicago. 
The  most  common  mode  of  travel  then  was  by 


horseback.  The  route  was  over  a  boundless,  flat 
prairie,  at  that  date  almost  wholly  uninhabited. 
The  men  had  proceeded  a  good  way  on  the 
second  day's  journey,  when,  about  two  o'clock, 
they  perceived  the  storm-rlond  approaching  from 
the  west.  Thinking  it  would  be  only  a  momen- 
tary prairie  storm  of  snow,  so  common  then,  they 
turned  eastward ly  in  their  course,  and  made  haste 
for  a  sinall  grove  of  timber,  apparently  but  a  short 
distance  away.  They  were,  unfortimately  for  them, 
deceived  regarding  the  distance,  and  before  they 
could  reach  the  grove  the  wave  was  upon  them. 
For  a  while  they  were  bewildered  by  its  intensity 
and  violence,  and  thought  themselves  lost.  Per- 
severing on,  however,  they  reached  the  grove  of 
timber,  and  for  a  while  sought  protection  there. 
This  part  of  the  West  was  almost  uninhabited 
then,  and  having  oo  means  of  building  a  fire, 
they,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  left  the 
timber  in  search  of  sonxe  cabin.  Their  endeavor 
proved  fruitless,  and  night  came  on  with  them  in 
the  open  prairie,  with  no  signs  of  shelter  in  sight. 
They  were  obliged  constantly  to  keep  moving,  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  horses  from  freezing. 
Al>out  dark,  with  every  ray  of  shelter  gone,  one  of 
them  proposed  to  kill  one  of  the  horses,  take  out 
all  his  insides,  crawl  into  the  cavity  and  save  them- 
selves from  a  fate  they  felt  sure  was  certain  to 
come.  Strange  and  loathsome  as  this  may  appear, 
it  had  been  done  before  in  trying  cases  like  the 
present  one,  and  it  was  done  now.  The  remain- 
ing horse  was  secured  near,  being  allowed  freedom 
enough  to  keep  himself  in  motion.  The  poor 
brute  seemed  to  feel  his  dangerous  position,  and 
did  not  evince  a  desire  to  go  far  away. 

**  About  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,'* 
says  Hildreth,  **  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  place 
of  refuge.  It  had  become  frozen,  and  aflbrded  us 
no  protection/*  They  then  tried  to  kill  the  other 
horse,  but  being  cold  and  well-nigh  numb,  dropped 
the  knife  in  the  grass  at  their  feet,  and  could  not 
find  it.  At  this  Frame  gave  up,  and  lay  down, 
declaring  he  could  go  no  further.  Hiklreth  tricil 
every  way  to  arouse  him,  but  to  no  avail.  A 
stupor  came  over  him,  and  unconsciously  he  passed 
away.  At  this  time  it  was  nearing  day,  and  Hil* 
dreth  resolved  to  make  another  effort  for  his  life, 
which  he  saw  could  not  endure  a  mu<-h  greater 
strain.  By  dint  of  considerable  exertion  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  allowed  the  animal  to  go 
its  own  way.     Presently  they  came  to  the  banks 


of  a  stream,  which  must  have  been  the  Vermilion 
River,  but  which  at  that  particular  place  was  run- 
ning swiftly,  and  not  entirely  frozen  over.  On 
the  opposite  bank  stood  a  log  cabin,  from  whose 
chimney  smoke  was  issuing,  and  whose  shelter 
Hiklreth  now  resolved  to  seek.  He  also  saw  a 
canoe,  and  though  the  experiment  of  crossing  he 
knew  would  be  very  dangerous,  he  detemuned  to 
effect  it  if  possible.  He  halloed  for  some  lime 
ere  he  could  liring  any  response  from  the  cabin. 
Finally  a  rough -looking  man  appeared,  and  de- 
manded savagely  what  he  wanted.  Being  told, 
he  refused  to  give  him  any  aid,  alleging  that  the 
river  could  not  be  trussed.  He  directed  Hildrclh 
to  a  cabin,  which  he  said  was  only  half  a  mile 
away,  and  on  Hildreth's  side  of  the  river.  On 
going  to  it  he  found  it  empty  and  deserted,  and 
ffjund,  too,  that  the  distance  was  more  than  three 
times  as  far  as  the  man  had  informed  him.  Re- 
turning to  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  noticed  a 
short  distance  below  the  cabin  a  fallen  tree  ex- 
tending across  the  stream,  over  whose  slippery 
trunk  he  managed  to  crawl,  and  Irom  thence  went 
to  the  fence  in  front  of  the  cabin  he  had  at  first 
vainly  tried  to  enter. 

For  some  reason,  the  inhuman  owner  would  not 
assist  him  in  any  way,  and  when  his  wife  relented 
and  would  have  aided  him,  she  was  not  permitted 
by  her  heartless  husband.  Hildreth  could  only 
conjecture  they  thought  he  was  possessed  of  con- 
siderable  money^  and  if  he  was  left  to  perish  the 
man  and  his  wife  could  get  it  without  murdering 
him.  He  was  so  numbed  now  by  the  cold  and  ex- 
posure he  cotdd  not  climb  over  the  fence,  and 
hardly  knew  how  afterwards  he  did  succeed.  He 
managed,  he  says,  to  **  fall  over,  some  way,'*  and 
to  crawl  into  the  house,  where  he  lay  down  l>cfore 
the  firejilateand  saved  himself  from  death.  Here 
again  the  humanity  of  the  woman  prevailed  ;  but 
the  stern  cruelty  of  her  husband  remained  unre* 
lentless. 

Some  time  in  the  afternoon  a  party  of  drovers 
came  l)y  searching  for  their  stock,  and  on  enter- 
ing the  cabin  to  warm,  found  Hildreth  nearly  in- 
sensible. They  immediately  compelled  the  cniel 
occupants,  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved^ 
to  provide  for  him  what  they  had,  and  soon  re- 
stored him  to  consciousness.  They  took  him 
home  with  them,  and  cared  tenderly  for  him, 
restoring  him  to  fiartial  health.  His  health  was 
never  perfect  from  this  time.     He  could  not  refer 
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to  the  occasion  without  pain,  and  did  not  care  to 

.  hear  of  it.     His  fingers  and  toes,  as  well  as  his 

hands  and  feet,  were  badly  frozen,  necessitating 

the  amputation  of  some  of  the  lesser  members,  and 

_in  after  life,  I  believe,  one  foot.     The  wounds  left 

never  fiilly  healed,  and  were  troublesome  all  his 

life.     He  married,  and  for  several  years  lived  near 

Mount  Pulaski,  in  Logan  County,  where  he  died. 

The  heartless  man  and  woman  who  allowed  him 

to  suffer  so  were  driven  from  the  country  by  the 

indignant  settlers,  among  whom  hospitality  was  a 

cardinal  virtue. 

This  incident,  preserved  by  Mr.  John  Carrol 


Power,  of  Springfield,  is  one  of  the  most  painful 
on  record.  Others  no  doubt  suffered  equally,  but 
their  privations  have  not  been  preserved  by  the 
pen  of  the  historian. 

What  events  happened  in  Indiana  and  Ohio 
while  the  wave  passed  over  these  States,  illustrat- 
ing its  power,  have  not  been  noted  so  well  as  in 
Illinois.  There  the  country  was  open,  and  the 
wave  could  exercise  its  full  power.  In  Indiana 
and  Ohio  the  country  mainly  is  timbered,  then 
very  heavily,  forming  an  excellent  protection  from 
such  sudden  outbursts. 


KETTLEDRUMS. 

By  Leigh  S.  North. 


"Charming  affair  that  reception  of  Mrs.  Du 
^^Karry's,"  the  visitor  said.     The  country  cousin 
^didn't  think  so,  but  she  kept  her  thoughts  to  her- 
^self,  and  endeavored  to  smile  in  a  way  that  was 
oieither  positive  nor  negative.     This  was  how  it 
seemed  to  her.     In  the  first  place,  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  the  family,  or  **the  boys,**  as  she  men- 
tally termed  them,  wouldn't  go.     "No,  it  was 
Stupid  and  a  bore;   you  wouldn't  catch   them 
there  !**  so  they  sent  their  cards  and  stayed  away. 
She  disliked  some  of  their  affected  airs,  but  she 
did   like   their  gay  nonsense;  and  their  staying 
away  meant  just  so  much  less  pleasure  for  herself. 
Then — the  reason  why  she  could  not  tell,  but 
so  it  was — ^her  city  cousins  always  seemed  to  take 
the  occasion  of  an  especial  afternoon  or  evening 
entertainment  to  go  shopping  in   the  morning 
They  would  come  in  tired  out,  but  just  in  time  to 
make  a  hasty  toilet  for  the  afternoon  reception 
and  start.     Arrived  at  their  destination  just  as  the 
shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to  gather,  they 
Would  meet  a  crowd  of  people  coming  away,  and 
a   smaller  crowd  arriving.     The   colored   waiter 
advanced  and  presented  a  silver  salver  for  their 
cards,  which,  with  the  "  total  depravity  of  inani- 
mate things,"  refused  to  be  forthcoming,  till  a 
hasty  and  confusing  search  at  last  produced  them. 
Then  they  with  difficulty  made  their  way  up  stairs 
and  divested  themselves  of  their  outside  wrappings, 
when  of  course  some  necessary  addition  to  the 
toilet   had   been  left  at   home,   and   equally  of 
course  the  new  kid  glove  split  down  the  centre. 


A  little  flushed  in  face  and  perturbed  in  mind  by 
these  contretemps,  they  descended  again  with 
some  difficulty  through  the  crowd  of  people  com- 
ing and  going.  **Any  dancing?*'  the  country 
cousin  whispered.  **  No,  my  love,**  was  the  reply, 
'*  unless  you  wish  to  use  your  neighbors*  toes  as  a 
floor  on  which  to  trip  the  light  fantastic.**  Would 
they  ever  reach  the  bottom  of  that  staircase  ?  It 
seemed  problematical,  but  they  did.  Then  how 
to  reach  and  speak  to  their  hostess?  **So  near 
and  yet  so  far'*  her  smile  was  alternately  seen 
and  lost  behind  a  sea  of  heads.  At  last  there  was 
a  slight  break,  and  they  rushed  frantically  forward 
to  seize  the  opportunity  which  might  in  one  mo- 
ment be  lost.  They  have  secured  her  attention 
and  her  smile.  **  Delight — '*  she  murmurs,  but 
whether  she  was  delighted  to  see  them  or  whether 
it  was  a  delightful  day  remains  forever  an  unsolved 
conundrum,  for  another  influx  of  visitors  has  ruth- 
lessly swept  them  away  from  their  vantage  ground. 
No  introductions;  and,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
no  familiar  face  is  discoverable  at  this  particular 
juncture  anywhere  near ;  so  they  stand  helplessly 
and  endeavor  to  preserve  a  charmed  and  charming 
smile,  but  feel  it  slipping  from  their  grasp.  The 
smile  must  be  lost,  for  their  hostess  with  a  slightly 
anxious  expression  leans  forward  and  asks  them  if 
they  *' wont  walk  up  stairs  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.*' 
Tea !  What  on  earth  do  they  want  with  tea  at 
this  unreasonable  and  unseasonable  hour !  thinks 
the  country  novice.  Have  they  not  had  a  lunch, 
which  would  have  been  her  dinner  at  home  ?  and 


are  they  not  going  to  return  to  a  six  o*clock  din- 
ner at  ber  cousin*s?  If  she  six>ke  the  truth  she 
would  say  no,  she  did  not  want  any  tea ;  so  they 
both  smile  politely,  say  **  thank  you/'  and  get 
out  of  the  range  of  their  hostesses  solicitous  eyes. 
Then  gradually  thread  their  way  up  the  stairs  again 
to  the  room  at  the  head  of  the  first  flight,  where 
two  or  three  ladies  gorgeously  arrayed  are  disi:)ens- 
ing  the  aforesaid  tea.  There  is  an  oppressed  air 
about  the  small  sprinkling  of  gentlemen  among 
the  crowd  of  ladies,  but  they  have  donned  their 
swallowtails,  and  are  making  a  valiant  fight  to  be 
both  useful  and  ornamental.  The  country  cousin 
in  the  corner  is  so  engaged  in  watching  all  this 
that  she  forgets  that  no  one  has  handed  her  "  the 
cup  which  cheers,  but  not  inebriates/*  till  with  a 
motion  of  some  impatience  her  companion  has 
succeeded  in  engaging  the  attention  of  a  colored 
waiter,  and  they  are  at  last  served.  Then  with  a 
rustle  and  a  rush  some  one  comes  across  the  room 
and  greets  them  most  enthusiastically,  And  lo  ! 
it  is  a  feminine  acquaintance  who  passed   them 


yesterday  on  the  street  with  the  barest  recogni- 
tion.    So  ranch  for  coming  across  the  oasis  of  a 
familiar  face  in  the  desert  of  strangers.     Then 
they  conclude  to  take  their  departure,  which  sug- 
gestion  the  country  cousin  greets  with  a  secret 
sigh  of  relief.     Then  they  battle  their  w^y  down 
the  stairs  again ;  again  stand  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  circle  which  surrounds  their  hostess,  and  at 
last  interrupt  one  of  the  few  agreeable  conversa- 
tions she  has  j>robably  had  in  the  whole  course  of 
the    afternoon,    to   her  well-concealed    and  the 
almost   evident  annoyance  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  she  Is  talking,  to  make  their  adieux;  mur- 
mur   **  charming**    in    their   turn    to   match  ber 
former  **  delight  ;'*  go  and  shake  hands  with  her 
mother  or  her  aunt,  who  has  a  very  confused  Idea 
as  to  their  identity,  thread  their  way  out  into  the 
street,  and  another  **  kettledrum"   is  a  thing  of 
the  past.     And  this  is  why  the  country  cousin 
didn't  think  '*that  affair  of  Mrs.  Du  Barry's  so 
charming*" 


THE  APOLLO   BELVIDERE. 


By  G.  B.  a 


This  celebrated  Grecian  statue,  found  buried  I 
in  the  soil  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  set  up  by  Pope  Julius  11.  in  the  Belvidere  of 
the  Vatican,  has  been  universally  regarded  as  the 
perfection  of  sculpture*  But  modern  criticism 
claims,  and  the  claim  seems  to  be  well  founded, 
that  it  is  the  product  of  Greek  genius  in  its  de- 
cline, and  is  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  the  age  of 
Pericles. 

It  is  now  declared  that  the  anatomy  is  preten- 
tious; that  the  altitude  and  expression  are  foreign 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  true  Greek  style;  that  the 
elegant  sandals  and  carefully-adjusted  hair  suggest 
the  coxcomb ;  that  the  polished  evenness  of  the 
rounded  marble,  instead  of  representing  an  ideal 
removed  from  the  conditions  of  humanity,  are 
simjily  signs  of  empty  mechanical  workmanship  I 
Further,  the  artist  who  restored  the  muulaled 
hand  should  have  furnished  it  with  Jupiter's  segis 


instead  of  with  the  familiar  bow.  Again,  it  is 
believed  to  be  probable  that  the  statue  was  an 
imitation  of  an  earlier  one  in  bronxe,  even  this 
having  been  cast  as  late  as  279  b.c*  These  are 
the  views  which  now  prevail  among  students  of 
art. 

It  is  evident  that  great  critics,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  may  see  things  through  the  glamor  of  their 
heated  fancy ;  and  that  in  the  aesthetic  worldi  as 
much  as  in  the  theological,  orthodoxy  may  be 
something  very  variable.  And  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  taste.  It 
is  just  because  there  is  one,  that  the  Apollo  BcWi* 
dere  has  had  to  come  down  from  the  throne  where 
it"  had  reigned  supreme  for  centuries,  and  do  pro- 
found homage  to  the  royal  masterpieces  of  the 
earlier  Greek  period,  to  whose  lofty  ideals,  truth 
10  nature,  severe  simplicity,  and  exquisite  finish 
the  highest  taste  of  all  time  bows. 
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NOTES  AND   QUERIES. 


According  to  Notes  and  Queries  for  No- 
vember, the  question  *'  Was  Talleyrand  ever  in 
this  country?"  has  been  asked  in  several  news- 
papers of  late,  Eii/abeth  Oakes  Smith  gives  some 
interesting  information  concerning  the  stay  of 
Prince  Talleyrand  in  New  York  during  his  visit  to 
this  coimlry  in  the  year  1795.  Of  his  visit  to 
Boston  and  vicinity,  Samuel  Atiams  Drake  relates 
several  incidents  in  his  **  Old  Landmarks  of  Bos- 
ton** and  '*  Historic  Fields  and  Mansions  of  Mid- 
dlesex/' Talleyrand  was  once  the  guest  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Craigie  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  which 
was  General  Washington ' s  headquarters  in  1 7  75-76, 
and  which  is  now  the  home  of  the  poet  Longfel- 
low. While  in  Boston  he  stopped  at  the  B rosier 
Inn,  now  the  Hancock  House,  the  oldest  hotel  in 
Boston,  situated  in  Com  Court,  off  of  Faneuil 
Hall  Square,  opposite  Faneuil  Hall.  **  He  after- 
wards became  the  guest  of  Mr,  William  Lee,  in 
Water  street.  Mr,  Lee's  residence,  a  two-story 
wooden  house,  stood  near  the  site  of  the  new  post- 
office."  **He  went  first  to  Philadtflphia,  where 
Congress  was  sitting,  and  entered  freely  into  the 
political  questions  then  being  agitated."  He 
visited  Gilliert  Stuart's  studio.  Stuart  was  a  great 
physiognomist,  and  after  examining  the  features 
of  his  visitor  closely,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  **If 
that  man  is  not  a  villain,  the  Almighty  does  not 
write  a  legible  hand."  Many  other  incidents 
pertaining  to  the  visit  of  this  **  evil  genius  of  Na- 
jjoleon"  to  this  country  might  be  given. 

Mclr^se^  Mass,  Elhegos. 


John  Davis, — T  observe  in  Notes  ani>  Queries 
ot  your  Decen»ber  Mok'ihlv  an  inquiry  regarding 
]>ivisy  the  author  of  "  Pocahont.is."  Davis  is  one  of 
the  writers  u{  some  note  in  their  day,  whose  works 
arc  not  fully  menlioned  in  Allibone*s  Dictionary 
of  Authors^  which  yet  contains  over  seven  columns 
concerning  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley),  whose  juvenile 
books,  popular  for  a  while,  are  now  hardly  rcmem-. 
bcrcd.  The  author  of  *'  Pocahontas'*  was  not  an 
obscure  pamphleteer,  but  a  man  of  repute,  though 
neither  brilliant  or  profound.  Allibone,  in  men- 
tion of  him,  merely  quotes  three  lines  from  another 
authority »  and  alludes  to  him  as  a  publisher  of 
some  other  works.  But  besides  his  **  Travels  in 
ihc  United  Slates"  he  wrote  the  books  your  cor- 
respondent notes,  and  was  a  contribufor  to  the 
current  literature  of  his  time.  I  have  a  curious 
article  written  by  him,  wherein  he  logically  de- 
monstrates that  our  apotheosized  Benjamm  Frank- 
Jin  was  a  plagiarist  of  the  first  water.  It  is  a 
suppositious  colloquy  between  a  Southerner  and 


a  New  Englander,  and  is  at  your  service  to  print, 
if  you  like,  at  any  time.  A«  J.  H.  D. 

Stimoni,  Sordkam  Fost-Offia,  N,  K 

If  not  too  lengthy,  wc  shall  be  plcaiecj  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  reprinting  the  article  in  qitcslioQ  at  any  time 
our  correspondent  wtlt  forward  it  to  us. 


The  interesting  article  which  appeared  in  the 
December  number  of  the  American  Monthly  on 
**  Libraries"  has  reminded  me  that  1  have  fre- 
quently been  asked  the  meaning  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  gable  of  the  Apprentices*  Library  in 
Philadelphia.  It  consists,  if  I  recollect  aright,  of 
two  dates  and  some  words.     Please  enlighten  us. 

J^ew  York.  C.  W. 

The  bnilding  occupied  by  the  Apprentices'  Library  wt$ 
originally  constructed  for  a  Meeting-bouse  by  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Society  of  Quakers.  Thcte,  during 
the  Revolution,  bad  actively  espoused  the  Patriot  cause,  and 
fw  which  they  were  "read  out  of  meeting."  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  having  demanded  and  been  denied  restora^ 
tloD,  they  formed  1  Society  of  their  own,  styling  ibeniselves 
P>ee  Quakers,  The  inscription  on  the  tablet  referred  lo 
reads  as  follows : 

By  General  SuBscRrprioN, 

For  t'ak  Free  Quakers; 

Erected  a.d.,  1783, 

Of  the  EaiHaE  8. 

I  find  npon  examining  "Drake's  Amerirnn 
Biography."  the  statement  that  Danifl  Fuuk  and 
Gamaliel  Rogers,  of  Flostun,  wtre  the  first  in 
America  to  print  the  New  Testament,  Their 
partnership  in  business  extending  from  1742  to 
1750,  it  is  to  be  presumed  ihit  their  Testament 
was  published  some  time  during  those  eight  years. 
Now,  Mr.  Eel  iter,  1  have  always  labored  imder  the 
impression  that  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  pitb- 
lished  in  America  was  that  published  by  Christo- 
pher Sower  at  (lermantown.  Can  you,  or  any  of 
the  readers  of  the  Mmnthly  give  me  the  precise 
date  of  Mr.  Sower's  publication?         Honorhs. 

Trenton,  iV.  /. 

By  rcferrmg  lo  ihc  same  authority^  under  the  title  "  Chris* 
topher  Sower,"  our  correspondent  will  find  it  recorded  ihat 
•*  he  ( Sower) »  in  1743  pHnlcd  a  German  quarto  Bible,"  thus 
showing  that  the  Sower  Bible  was  published  the  year  fol* 
hiwing  that  in  which  Fowle  and  Rogers  entered  into  the 
publishing  business.  It  is  our  opinion  that  while  they  may 
have  published  the  first  English  edition  of  the  New  Tegu- 
ment in  this  country^  to  Christopher  Sower  betongt  the 
credit  of  having  published  the^ri/  edition* 
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^  litv. 


Curiosities  of  Statistics. — As  a  fair  example  of  the 
curiosity  of  staiistics,  says  SpofTord,  the  Congressional  Li- 
brarian, '*  take  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  it  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont to  invade  Greece.  Herodotus  gives  it  as  1,700,000 
foot,  100,000  horse,  and  517,000  naval  forces;  total, 
2,317,000,  and  adds,  that  this  was  swollen  by  the  attendants 
to  5,200,000;  and  all  this  to  invade  a  country  which  in  no 
age  known  to  history  contained  over  1,500,000  inhabitants! 
Another  favorite  myth  of  historians  is  the  story  of  that 
famous  Alexandrian  Library  of  700,000  volumes,  burned  by 
the  Caliph  Omar,  A.n.  640,  with  a  rhetorical  dilemma  in  his 
mouth.  Unfortunately  for  this  highly  dramatic  tale,  no  two 
writers  are  agreed  as  to  the  circumstances,  except  as  to  the 
single  fact,  that  there  was  a  library  at  Alexandria,  and  that 
it  ceased  to  exist  in  the  seventh  century.  To  ask  a  modern 
inquirer  to  believe  that  700,000  books  were  gathered  in  one 
body  800  years  before  the  invention  of  printing,  while  the 
largest  library  in  the  world,  four  centuries  after  the  multipli- 
cation of  books  by  printing  began,  contained  less  than 
1,000  volumes,  is  altogether  too  great  a  stretch  of  credu- 
lity. Even  in  reporting  the  size  of  modem  libraries,  exag- 
geration holds  sway.  The  library  of  George  IV.,  inherited 
by  that  graceless  ignoramus  from  a  book-collecting  father, 
and  presented  to  the  British  nation  with  ostentatious  liber- 
ality only  after  he  had  failed  to  sell  it  to  Russia,  was  said  in 
the  publications  of  the  time  to  contain  about  120,000  vol- 
umes. But  an  actual  enumeration  when  the  books  were 
lodged  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  have  ever  since  remained,  showed  that  there  were  only 
65,250  volumes,  being  little  more  than  halt  the  reported 
number.  Many  libraries,  public  and  private,  are  equally 
over-estimated.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  guess  than  to  cuunt, 
and  the  stern  test  of  arithmetic  is  too  seldom  applied,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  100,000  volumes  can  easily  be 
counted  in  a  day  by  two  or  three  persons,  and  so  on  in  the 
same  proportion.  Here,  as  in  the  statistics  of  {H>pulaiion, 
the  same  proverb  holds  good,  that  the  unknown  is  always 
the  magnificent,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
the  unexplored  country  is  always  the  most  marvelous  since 
the  world  began." 

As  Mr.  Spoffurd  is  a  most  excellent  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  statistics,  we  prefer  giving  our  correspondents,  "  W. 
R.  N."  and  **  Spectator,"  his  views  concerning  the  matter, 
and  in  his  own  words. 


Passaconaway. — In  answer  to  the  communication  of 
"  Fowler,"  we  would  state  that  Passaconaway,  sometimes 
called  Papisseconewa,  was  the  Sachem  of  the  Merrimack 
tribe  and  Great  Sagamore  of  Panumkog,  or  Pennacook,  who 
died  about  1663-69  at  a  very  great  age.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  held  control  over  the  tribes  of  Southern  New 
Hami^shire  and  a  portion  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  when  the  whites  first  settled 
the  country.  In  May,  1629,  he  conveyed  to  John  Wheel- 
wright and  his  associates  at  Squamscot  (now  Exeter),  the 
tract  of  land  extending  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Merri- 
mack westward,  and  from  the  line  of  Massachusetts  thirty 
miles  northward.  In  1648  he  invited  the  Indian  Apostle, 
Eliot,  to  take  up  his  abode  near  his  tribe,  so  that  they  might 
be  taught  Christianity,  at  the  same  time  avowing  his  belief 


in  God.  He  was  sagacious  and  canning,  and  bad  a  great 
reputation  as  a  pow-wow  or  sorcerer.  At  a  great  dance  in 
1660,  he  made  his  farewell  speech  to  his  people,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  live  in  peace  with  the  English,  as  be  had 
tried  his  arts  as  a  pow-wow  against  them  in  vain. 

Our  correspondent  will  no  doubt  find  further  infofmation 
upon  this  subject  by  referring  to  the  Farwunf  Momtkfy 
Visitor  of  February,  1852,  which  gives  a  veiy  comply 
biographical  sketch  of  the  Chief. 


The  Oldest  Piano  in  America. — In  Toledo,  Ohio» 
there  is  a  piano  that  was  sent  to  the  West^^lS3«  imt  Is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  AmerigMJIHlic  last  een- 
tury,  having  been  made  by  Astor  &  Co.,  o'Comhill,  Lon- 
don, who  began  business  in  if^,  introducing  dus  stjrie  of 
piano  in  1779.  It  has  been  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  Jer- 
main,  of  Toledo,  for  seventy  five  years.  Mrs.  Jermain's 
aunts,  one  of  them  now  eighty-six  years  of  age,  took  lessons 
thereon  when  a  young  girl.  It  was  bought  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  of  a  German  music  teacher,  by  Mrs.  Jermidn's 
grandfather,  Mr.  David  Page,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont.  It 
was  said  that  Mr.  Jonas  Chickering  made  a  study  of  this 
piano  as  a  model  for  his  first  instruments.  The  instrument 
is  five  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  wide,  with  frame  of 
mahogany,  inlaid  with  satin  wood,  everything  being  made 
of  wood  except  the  wires  and  keys.  The  only  dale  about  it 
is  on  the  inside,  where  are  the  words,  "  A  good  instrument 
in  1808,"  indicating  that  at  that  time  it  was  so  old  that  its 
good  condition  was  regarded  as  remarkable. 


Hair- Dress  in  the  Last  Century.— One  of  the  most 

interesting  chapters  in  Racinet*s  •*  Le  Costume  Historique," 
furnishes  some  curious  details  with  regard  to  the  head- 
dresses of  women  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  century^ 
and  illustrates  indirectly  the  progress  of  that,  to  the  ladies, 
highly  important  branch  of  the  fine  arts  in  modem  civiliza- 
tion. The  chignon,  it  appears,  was  scarcely  known  prior  to 
the  middle  of  that  century.  Artificial  hair  was  worn  by  men 
for  mor^than  a  hundred  years  without  exciting  the  jealousy 
of  the  angelic  fair,  until  about  the  year  1730,  when  the 
women  l>egan  to  adorn  their  heads  with  counterfeit  tresses, 
but  so  disguised  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  But  in  1 750  they 
adopted  the  peruke  in  the  full-blown  glories  of  its  flowing 
locks,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  escape  the  torture  of  submitting 
the  natural  hair  for  hours  to  the  hands  of  the  professional 
hair-dresser.  These  perukes  wf.re  of  all  forms  and  colors, 
and  were  purposely  sprinkled  not  only  with  white  powder, 
but  with  gray,  russet  and  red.  The  illustrations  of  these 
architectural  structures  present  a  signal  example  of  female 
enterprise.  A  great  variety  of  specimens,  both  of  womanly 
and  manly  beauty,  in  different  styles,  are  given. 


History,  we  believe,  has  failed  to  record  what  we  see 
stated  in  papers,  that  the  first  settlement  in  New  England 
was  not  at  Plymouth,  but  at  Phippsburg,  Maine.  A  settle* 
ment  was  made  in  this  town  by  Sir  George  Popham  and 
one  hundred  colonists  from  England  in  August,  1607, 
more  than  thirteen  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth. 
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Our  Belong'ings. — What  a  vista  of  weatth  opens  up  to 
the  minUs  eye  at  the  |>cniiing  of  these  two  iiinplc  words— 
**  our  belongings r*     We  will  chain  our  Pegnsu**»  however, 
and  conline  onrsetves  to  the  limit  of  their  commoner  use  ; 
and  the  question  at  once  proposci  ttself,  do  our  belongings 
eiqiress  onr  very  selves,  our  thoughts,  hupcs»  wishes,  aspira- 
tions, and  tastes?     They  do,  when  selected  by  ourselves; 
for  then,  indeed,  and  then  only,  can  they  be  called  our  own. 
Unconsciously  we  give  utterance  to  our  tastes  in    all  our 
little  »cts;  surely  then   in    our   dress,  furniture,   equipage, 
books,  friends,  and  general  surroundings  may  be  found  the 
embodiment  of  our  ideas,  the  fruition  of  our  needs,  the  ex- 
pressions of  our  hearts  and  minds,  the  searchings  of  our 
spirits,  in  a   word,  ourselves!    the   wonderful  complicated 
human,  with  all  its  glorious  possibilities. 

Take  but  a  peep  into  the  nursery,  observe  each  liltle  cbtld, 
and  you  cannot  f*ul  to  delect  at  least  one,  if  not  more,  pecu- 
liarity, as  it  gives  utterance  Lo  itself  in  its  selection  of  toys 
and  plays;  soon  cnier  the  school-room,  where  the  half^grown 
girU  and  boys  have  wider  scope  for  their  expression  of  their 
proclivities  and  individualities — cjn  yoti  not  almost  predict 
the  future  of  each  one?  So  is  it  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
pulpit,  at  the  bar,  on  the  battle- field,  in  the  shop.  Of  course 
the  mere  votary  of  fashion  is  without  the  pale  of  these  con- 
clusions; he  or  she  have  sold  themselves,  and  without  a  price. 
He  who  can  only  dress,  receive,  live,  furnish,  or  act,  save 
according  to  the  dictates  of  that  fickle  goddess,  has  lost  him- 
self, his  identity  ;  he  is  a  mere  exponent  of  a  brain  more  fer- 
tile than  his  own.  We  will  hope  that  it  is  not  for  the  nonce, 
and  r^  do  justice  (o  the  race,  we  think  the  proportionate 
number  is  small ;  y|rt  would  we  make  a  graceful  genuflexion 
at  the  shrine  of  fashion  and  bid  her  welcome,  with  all  her 
pretty  belongings,  lo  adorn  and  make  lovely  our  everyd.^iy 
goddesses,  for  goddesses  we  have,  and  in  our  very  mldiir,  on 
all  sides;  for  wot  ye  not,  that  to  each  man  who  love*!,  the 
woman  who  is  enshrined  in  his  heart  is  the  perfect  expres- 
sion of  all  loveltne^is,  all  purity,  all  gentleness,  his  idol,  even 
though  he  himself  makes  no  use  of  this  well-worn  word ;  and 
let  her  beware!  for  when  he  loses  faith  in  her,  his  belief  in 
alt  goodness  is  shattered ;  but  a  truce  to  the  contemplation 
of  his  lost  ideal— there  is  a  truer  and  a  brighter  light. 

I  ask  you,  does  not  this  mdu  look  at  the  belongings  of  his 
••  ladye  fair"  as  the  ex|x>nents  of  herself?  He  docs.  Does 
this  slow  I  reading,  dirk-browcd  lord  of  creation  expect  to 
be  wclcoifieil  by  his  fair  haired,  bhtc-eyed  charmer,  arrayed 
Id  Huge  pUtds  of  green  and  yellow,  with  bows  of  purple 
ribbons ^  I  think  not.  He  would  even  say,  should  such  a 
ptcture  obtrude  itself  for  an  instant  upon  bis  expectant  virion, 
♦•  II  b  not  she."  Unknowingly  to  himself  he  looks  lor  the 
expression  of  her  very  self  in  her  garments ;  soft  hues  and 
gertile  blendings  would  seem  to  hrm  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  her  souL 

We  are  more  frequently  judged  by  our  belongings  than 
even  our  judges  are  aware,  notwithstanding  the  adage  that 


••  appearances  are  deceitful.**  To  the  oftiimes»  I  rtgrct  to 
say,  careless  literary  woman,  I  would  suggest,  do  not  do 
yourself  such  injustice*  Your  soul  is  clean  and  white;  why 
neglect  the  casket  thai  contains  so  precious  a  treasure,  be< 
cause  your  mentality  is  of  a  higher  grade  and  in  more 
active  condition  than  your  neighbor's?  Let  not  slovenliness 
in  regard  to  the  body's  gear  be  your  badge.  Why  should 
not  your  linen  be  as  spotless  as  your  heart  ?  the  soft  wools 
of  your  gown  be  delicate  in  lint  as  in  fabric?  the  fa.shion 
of  your  garments  as  gracefully  and  becomingly  modelled  as 
the  visions  that  take  shape  from  brain  topics?  You  do  not 
dash  down  upon  your  clear  page  a  shadow  here,  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  there,  irrespective  of  time,  place,  proportion  or  cir- 
cumstance;  nay,  a  wholesome  pruning,  or  a  judicious  com^ 
mingling,  a  softened  tone,  a  graceful,  effective  harmony  is  ^ 
sought.  Why  then  neglect  to  present  these  inner  bcauiies 
through  that  most  pleasing  and  legitimate  roedium^the 
body? 

Our  bodies  were  not  given  us  to  do  with  as  we  please; 
they  have  their  use,  purpose,  and  end,  and  not  the  least  of 
these  is  to  make  glad  the  eyes  of  those  around  us ;  to  render 
mure  beautiful  our  homes;  to  cheer  our  sorrowing  ones, 
and  to  make  ourselves  a  pleasant,  comely  sight  so  far  as  in 
us  lies. 

Waving  an  adieu  to  the  personal,  we  will  take  a  cursory 
view  of  the  household  goods  of  our  whltesouled,  large* 
brained,  grandly^habited  woman,  the  product  of  whose  pen, 
perchance,  defrays  many  a  necessary  expense.  The  modest- 
hued  carpet,  newly  swept,  the  fire  burns  brightly,  the  glad 
sunshine  illumes  the  little  bower,  and  betrays  no  fleck  of 
dust  upon  the  many  volumes  that  are  neatly  arranged  upon 
their  shelves ;  while  on  the  cozy  round  (able  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  tie  essays,  novelettes,  magazines,  pamphlets^ 
daily  journals,  a  welcome  bit  for  all  and  every  taste.  Here 
and  there,  adorning  the  walls,  are  choice  engravings,  photos, 
a  flash  of  color  in  the  way  of  a  landscape  by  Hart,  or  a 
quaint  family  portrait  by  Herring;  a  bright  scrap  of  work  in 
crewels,  or  a  dainty  something  in  muslin,  lace,  and  satin,  lies 
half-finished  beside  the  tiny  work-basket;  a  fan  is  yonder,  a 
glove  from  wbicli  exhides  a  subtle  odor  of  whiteness  and 
ladyhood,  a  vpsc  of  flowers,  more  flowers,  vines  growing 
luxuiiantly  about  a  favorile  picture*  The  mistress  is  absent; 
bat  you  can  gnihcr  somewhat  of  her  spirit  by  a  glance  at 
these  simple  belongings  of  hci^.  Involuntarily  you  will 
look  for  gentleness,  kindliness,  and  honesty,  with  a  spice  of 
that  true  womanly  charm  which  is  nameless,  indescribable, 
but  is  simply  womanly. 

Why  do  so  many  men  shrug  their  shoulders  and  smile 
when  ihey  hear  that  a  woman  writes?  Merely  because  one- 
half,  at  a  moderate  computation,  of  the  women  who  do  thus 
occupy  themselves,  disdain,  ignore,  or  otherwise  forget  the 
greatest  fascination  of  their  sex — womanliness*  What  wo- 
man admires  a  man  devoid  of  mautincss?  None,  I  fancy. 
Let  us  all,  men  and  women,  look  well  to  our  belongings;  ^e 
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there  aught  inharmoniously  lacking  in  these,  believe  me, 
there  is  a  corresponding  deficiency  within.  I  would  not 
advocate  an  assumption  of  what  is  not  our  own,  a  base  imi* 
tation  that  would  betray  our  insufficiency  to  the  confiding 
looker-on  later  if  not  sooner.  Spurious  coin  is  ever  de- 
tected and  carefully  eschewed  by  him  who  seeks  a  true 
rather  than  a  meretricious  companionship;  but  I  would  urge 
the  renewing  of  the  spirit  within,  the  brushing  away  of  all 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  from  the  heart,  the  purifying  and  edu- 
cating of  the  brain,  so  that  beautiful,  lovable,  honest  out- 
comes and  signs  may  be  our  own,  by  birthright,  our  very 
selves — our  actual  belongings.  M.  F.  A. 

Humor. — Qualities  of  humor  appear  in  decided  contrast 
to  positiveness  of  expression.  Humor  courts  balmy  breezes 
and  sunny  slopes,  irrespective  of  dogmatic  prescription ;  the 
idea  commonly  conveyed,  being  that  of  good-natured  rail- 
lery, enriched  by  enlivening  conceits  of  fancy  connected 
with  things  and  persons.  The  delicate  traceries  of  humor 
pale  and  fade  before  the  emblazoning  sting  of  wit  and  satire, 
never  to  be  reproduced. 

Humor  dwells  in  amicable  relations  with  all  humanity; 
she  lends  her  refining  influence  to  the  festive  board;  she 
smooths  the  path  of  adversity ;  she  waves  gentle  adieux  to 
failing  strength,  weaving  with  kindly  forethought  visions  of 
blessedness  into  dying  voices;  she  elevates  and  ennobles; 
she  is  the  friend  and  ally  of  hope.  Poverty,  steeped  to  the 
lips,  takes  heart  again  under  her  assuring  smiles. 

Men  and  women  thus  endowed,  maintain  kingdoms  in 
their  own  right.  Characters  of  intense  convictions,  who 
allow  to  themselves  no  respite  of  ceaseless  endeavor,  never- 
theless brighten  beneath  inspiriting  rays  of  humor.  Intel- 
lectual pleasantries  create  pure,  unalloyed  conditions  of 
enjoyment.  With  the  understanding  awakened  to  genial 
powers  of  thought,  philosophical  insight  into  divinest  secrets 
may  be  achieved. 

1  he  man  of  "  cheerful  yesterdays"  proves  indeed  a  boon 
to  a  community  of  blind,  though  conscientious,  workers,  who 
unquestionably  recognize  the  certainty  of  the  stars,  but  fail 
to  notice  their  twinkling  brightness  ;  who  watch  the  sunlight 
and  shadow  play  upon  gilded  ceilings  in  decorative  imagery 
yet  receive  no  quickening  impulse ;  to  whom  Nature  is  a 
dead  letter,  and  Art  an  industrial  contrivance  of  more  or  less 
practical  significance.  Houses  inhabited  by  unexceptionable 
citizens  of  this  calibre  are  abodes  of  dre«iriness,  to  be  entered 
at  advisory  periods,  and  left  with'  prompt  alacrity ;  while 
cottages  where  dwells  "godly  cheerfulness"  reach  out  clasp- 
ing tendrils  to  convoy  with  compelling  grace  the  coming 
guest,  wl^,  enlivened  by  quaint  devices  of  fancy  and  hu- 
morous pleasantries  of  speech,  the  walls  ring  again  with 
jovial  cheer. 

"  *Tis  true,  'tis  true,  'tis  pity,"  that  humor  (unregencrate) 
may  lose  its  delicacy  of  flavor  in  bold  and  venturesome  skir- 
mishes of  wit,  which,  like  tttf^JIashing  of  scimitars  "  on  the 
perilous  edge  of  battle,"  sever  its  division  lines;  "and  pity 
'tis,  'tis  true."  * 

Humor  creates.  Under  her  power,  "the  desert  shall 
blossom  as  the  rose,"  by  her  touch  the  smallest  particles  are 
leavened  to  completeness;  through  good  usage  rough  granite 
becomes  polished  to  brilliancy.     Humor  is  of  rare  combina- 


tions, in  the  light  of  Whose  favor  social  kindnesses  flow  ia 
smooth  running  streams.  She  views  the  shortcomings  of 
the  age  with  leniency ;  observing  simple  absurdities  where 
austere  justice  sees  only  innate  depravity.  Homor  redeems 
the  world  from  the  absolute.  The  excellence  of  right  and 
the  hatefulncss  of  wrong  receive  in  due  ratio  her  humanizing 
acknowledgment.  She  shelters  refugees  from  the  world's 
dread  frown,  proving  by  inferential  deduction  their  rights  of 
citizenship.  With  benevolent  intent,  she  suggests  the  strik- 
ing similarity  of  virtue  and  vice  in  modes  of  development. 
She  casts  abroad  flowery  chaplets  in  indiscriminate  prensioB 
of  wnomsoever  it  may  concern. 

Humor  begets  breadth  and  expansion  of  soal,  which 
would  encompass  the  universe  in  friendly  coimntiiiion  of 
spirit.  Humor  pure  and  undefiled  combines  elements  of  tme 
religion.  Pleasurable  sensations  of  fancy  rsise  as  from  out 
the  "  Slough  of  Despond,"  sending  us  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

Our  friend  dies.  Repinings  fill  our  days.  We  question 
the  moon  and  the  stars ;  we  cry,  wherefore,  mighty  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  can  this  injustice  exist?  We  penetrate  the 
works  of  seers  and  prophets,  the  veriest  mockery — blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,  all.  Unadvisedly  a  spring  violet  comes 
to  our  hand.  Its  dewy  fragrance  captivates  oar  senses;  its 
star-like  petals  twinkle  and  smile  in  the  very  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. We  laugh  outright,  and  press  its  velvety  bloom  to 
cheek  and  lips.  This  wayside  flower  has  done  more  for  ns 
than  all  the  seers  and  the  prophets — than  God  himself  by 
direct  interpretation.  The  cheery  look  of  this  tiny  blossom 
has  won  us  to  life  again;  it  has  touched  the  divine  spark 
within,  forever  rendering  us  coadjutors  with  the  Sopreme. 
From  henceforth  activity  shall  be  our  watchword,  we  bra tely 
pnxrlaim,  as  once  more  we  take  onr  place  in  rank  and  file. 

Alas!  for  the  incompleteness  of  concrete  principles^  to 
those  who  are  bound  by  its  tenets  and  dogmas,  witless  of 
the  embellishments  of  fancy.  How  greater  are  these  tbaa 
the  machinery  which  grinds  our  com ?  How  shall  the  soul 
grow  beautiful  under  conditions  of  utility  alone,  or  garmenls 
become  white  as  snow  stretched  always  upon  the  rack-^or 
ever  tread  the  golden  streets  of  Paradise  ? 

But  the  realms  of  humor  are  fair  to  the  eye  and  rcttfal  to 
the  soul.  The  dominions  of  humor  radiate  with  the  up- 
lifted countenances  of  the  cheerful  doer. 

Close  following  upon  her  ample  robes  appeon  shiniiif 
wit.  Her  equipage  dazzles  the  imagination  of  beholden. 
Her  blazing  torch  fires  arsenals  and  cities, as  npon  the  wings 
of  the  wind  she  cleaves  the  azare  heavens.  Her  slightest 
breath  convulses  the  world  in  lood  apploose;  herqaxvering 
darts  rankle  deep  in  the  heart  of  honumity. 

Friendly  of  guise,  satire  sits  at  ease.  With  mocking'Yisage 
she  dabbles  in  poisonous  concoctions  with  which  to  aroose 
the  passions  of  men.  Satire  laughs  low  at  sound  of  the 
strife  an('  the  conflict. 

To  humor,  then,  we  turn  for  sympathy.  Her  kindly  rail- 
lery shall  soothe  us  with  fancy's  imagery;  we  w«iBld  at 
beneath  the  cottage  porch  beguiled  from  sorrow's  sleadfiMt 
ness  by  sweet  interchange  of  social  converse.      M*  C»  W* 

The  Bleeckers  are  the  oldest  of  New  York  oristoeraqr,  the 
original  Dutch  ancestor  of  the  family  haring  OOOM  to  tlie 
metropolis  from  Holland  before  New  York  1 
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Ijsh  {M)».se«sion.  During  the  Revolution  the  chief  DIeecker 
was  an  auctioneer,  and  ever  since,  the  elder  sons  have  re- 
ceived the  caHing  as  a  birthright.  Among  the  present  occu- 
pants of  the  position  is  Theophylact  Bache  Hleecker,  and  he 
has  recently  celebrated  his  golden  wedding  with  two  days' 
quiet  festivity  at  his  Bergen  Point  Villa.     His  wedding  trip 


of  long  ago  was  by  post-coach  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  old 
gentleman,  now  almost  seventy-five,  recalls  how  his  grviid- 
father  bought  the  Bleecker  farm,  through  the  centre  of  which 
Bleecker  street  ran,  as  a  speculation.  Four  of  the  five  brides- 
maids  at  the  wedding  a  half  century  ago  are  still  living,  but 
the  groomsmen  are  all  dead. 
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New  Year's  Day,  the  "  Feast  of  the  Circumcision,"  was 
called  the  octave  of  Christmas  as  early  as  487  A.i>.,  and  was 
instituted  by  the  Church  to  commemorate  the  ceremony  of 
the  Jewish  law  to  which  Christ  submitted.  In  the  sixth 
century  it  became  a  solemn  fe&lival,  the  Council  of  Tours, 
in  566,  ordaining  that  "  the  chaunt  of  litanies  should  on  the 
first  of  January  be  opposed  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Pa- 
gans," and  that  the  Eucharist,  or  Mass  of  the  Circumcision, 
be  celebrated.  By  the  primitive  Christians  the  day  was 
kept  as  a  fast,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman — then  Pagan — 
custom  of  feasting,  dancing,  and  gift-making. 

In  the  time  of  Numa  the  day  was  dedicated  to  Janus,  the 
double-faced  deity,  who  faced  the  future  while  he  looked 
back  upon  the  past.  The  Romans  offered  him  a  cake  of 
sifted  meal,  with  incense,  salt,  and  wine.  They  also  did 
something  in  the  way  of  their  art  or  calling,  to  begin  the 
year  industriously,  that  they  might  have^ood  fortune  through 
it.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  Christian  failh  and  strength 
increased,  and  the  necessity  for  the  distinction  grew  less 
important,  the  Church  in  the  eighth  century  abrogated  the 
f.ist,  and  the  earlier  and  more  congenial  jovial  Customs  were 
gradually  resumed,  and  have  continued,  in  one  good  form 
or  another,  to  the  present. 

It  was  the  custom  in  *•  ye  olden  lime,"  and  in  the  Old 
\V()rld,  to  spend  New  Year's  eve  in  jollity  amid  the  ringing 
of  cijurch  bells  ushering  in  the  New  Year.  The  young  j 
women  of  the  village  carried  from  door  to  door  a  bowl  of 
spiced  ale,  in  imitation  of  the  **  wassail  bowl,"  which  they 
ofTcrcd  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  house,  singing  congratu- 
latory verses,  generally  made  by  themselves,  and  sujigesling 
small  presents.  The  young  people  also  exchanged  garments 
which  they  called  "mumming"  and  "  disguising." 

The  making  of  presents  on  New  Year's  day  dales  as  far 
back  as  before  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Evidences 
arc  to  be  found  in  Fostrooke's**  Encyclopedia  of  Aniiquilies." 
The  custom  is  of  remote  date  in  England,  a  reminiscence, 
doubtless,  of  the  Roman  regimd*,  linked  with  the  wild  exer- 
cises and  revelries  of  the  Northmen,  who  engrafted  them- 
selves upon  its  soil.  The  sum?  of  money  given  by  kings 
and  powerful  noblemen  to  their  officers  and  servants  as  New 
Year's  j»irts  arc  on  record.  Royalty  hungered  after  these 
j)resents  as  well  as  the  vassals,  as  far  back  as  Henry  III., 
who,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  extorted  New  Year's 
gifts. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  much  cordial  rejoicing, 
j)riiice  and  jieasant  being  equally,  in  principle,  the  recipient 
of  favors,  the  former,  however,  wilh  much  gicaler  inleicst 


I  than  the  latter.     The  kings  and  nobility  of  England  inter- 
changed presents  and  tokens  of  great  value  and  considera- 
,  lion. 

I  The  wardrobe  and  jewels  of  Elizabeth  were  considerably 
augmented  by  gifts  made  at  this  season,  and  lists  of  these 
gifts  are  published  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  the  accounts  of  her 
"  Progresses,"  from  which,  says  ihe  *'  Every  Day  Book,"  it 
appears  that  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  peers  and 
peeresses  of  the  realm,  all  the  bishop,  the  chief  officers  of 
state,  and  .several  of  the  Queen's  household  servants,  down 
to  her  apothecaries,  master  cook  and  sergeant  of  pastry,  etc., 
"gave  New  Year's  gifts  to  Her  Majesty,  consisting  in  gen- 
eral either  of  a  sum  of  money,  jewels,  trinket^  wearing 
apparel,  etc."  P'rom  her  household  and  trades-people  she 
also  received  a  great  variety  of  presents,  and  always  made 
gifts  in  return  of  far  less  value  than  those  she  received. 

One  old  author  of  1570,  quoted  by  Brand,  thus  sings  of 
the  customs  of  his  time  : 

"  Ihe  next  lo  ihis  is  New  Year's  Day, 
Whereon  to  every  frlende 
They  costly  prcscni.s  in  do  bring. 
And  New  Year's  {rifts  do  sende. 
These  gifts  the  husband  brings  his  wife. 

And  father  eke  the  child, 
And  maister  on  his  men  bestows 

The  like  wilh  favor  mildc  ; 
And  good  beginning  of  the  year 
They   wishc  and  wishe  againe. 
According  to  the  ancient  guise 

Of  heathen  people  vaine. 
These  eight  days  doth  none  require 

His  dettcs  of  any  man  ; 
Their  tables  do  they  furnish  out 

With  all  the  meat  they  can; 
Wilh  Marchpayncs,  tarts,  and  custarts  great 

They  drink  with  staring  eyes  : 
They  rowis  and  rcvcll,  (eede  and  feaste. 

As  merry  all  ;u»  pyes— 
As  if  ihcy  would  at  the  entrance  of 

This  New  Year  have  to  dje, 
Yet  would  they  have  their  bellies  full. 
And  ancient  friends  allie." 

Down  to  James  II.  the  monarchs  continued  to  receive 
and  give  presents. ,  At  present  the  court  custom  has  dwin- 
dled down  to  the  placing  of  a  crown-piccc  under  the  dinner- 
plates  of  the  two  chaplains  in  waiting  at  court  on  New 
Year's  day. 

In  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, a  peculiar  custom  prevailed  in  1791,  and  up  to  within 
thirty  years  ago.  The  people  assembled  early  in  the  morn- 
ing wilh  baskets  and  stattj^s  (sloul  poles  lo  which  the  baskets 
arc  suspended),  and  whoever  refused  to  join  in  the  "fun" 
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was  hoisted  across  the  stang  and  carried  «  shoulder-htght" 
to  a  neighboring  ale-house,  where  he  was  fined  and  allowed 
to  sneak  off,  with  other  feelings  than  those  expressed  by 
Saxe  in  his  lines : 

"  Blest  me,  this  is  pleasant, 
Riding  on  a  rail." 

The  convivial  nature  of  the  French  is  quite  adapted  to 
the  complimentary  characteristics  of  the  day,  and  they  greatly 
enjoy  this  festival.  As  early  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be 
astir  they  are  out  on  their  visits.  Children,  sisters,  and 
wives  receive  large  gifts  and  portions  from  parents,  brothers, 
and  husbands.  Carriages  may  be  seen  rolling  through  the 
streets  from  early  mom,  laden  with  bonbons,  souvenirs, 
etc. ;  and  pastry  cooks,  with  their  boys,  are  to  be  met  with, 
carrying  upon  boards  enormous  temples,  pagodas,  churches, 
and  other  devices,  made  of  flour  and  sugar.  No  person 
able  to  give  pays  a  visit  empty-handed.  The  morning  is 
passed  in  visits  and  gossips  at  the  confectioneries,  and  the 
evening  concludes  with  hilarious  merriment.  The  day  is 
called  by  the  French  Le  jour  tTetrennes, 

New  York  probably  surpasses  any  city  in  the  New  World 
in  the  general  exhibition  of  adherence  to  the  custom  intro- 
duced by  its  old  Netherland  denizens.  Over  two  centuries 
ago  the  residents  of  New  Amsterdam  used  to  celebrate  the 
day  by  shooting  at  turkeys  on  the  ice  at  Beekman*s  Swamp. 

"  Cyril  Thornton,"  one  of  the  wits  of  the  Noctes  Ambro- 
siattet,  travelled  through  this  country,  and  wrote  a  clever 
book  entitled,  **  Men  and  Manners  in  America*'  (1833),  and 
in  alluding  to  this  season  of  plenty  and  pleasantry,  he  says : 
"I  am  told  its  influence  on  the  social  intercourse  of  families 
is  very  salutary.  The  first  day  of  the  year  is  considered  a 
day  of  kindness  and  reconciliation,  on  which  petty  dif- 
ferences are  forgotten,  and  trifling  injuries  forgiven.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  between  friends  long  connected  a 
misunderstanding  takes  place.  Each  is  too  proud  to  make 
concessions,  alienation  follows,  and  thus  are  two  families 
very  probably  permanently  estranged.  But  on  this  day  of 
annual  amnesty,  each  of  the  offended  parties  calls  on  the 
wife  of  the  other,  kind  feelings  are  recalled,  past  grievances 
overlooked,  ^nd  at  their  next  meeting  they  take  each  other 
by  the  hand  and  are  again  friends." 

When  the  first  President,  George  Washington  and  his 
lady  received  their  friends  in  New  York  on  New  Year*s 
Day,  1790.  The  annals  of  that  city  preserve  the  following 
account  of  it :  "  General  Washington,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
Presidency  under  the  new  constitution,  resided  in  the  Frank- 
lin House  at  the  head  of  Cherry  street.  On  New  Year's 
Day,  1790,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  principal  gentlemen 
of  the  city.  After  being  severally  introduced,  and  paying 
the  usual  compliments  of  the  season,  the  citizens  mutually 
exchanged  their  kind  greetings  and  withdrew,  highly  grati- 
fied by  the  friendly  notice  of  the  President,  to  most  of  whom 
he  was  personally  a  stranger.  In  the  evening  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington held  a  levee.  It  was  about  full  moon,  and  the  air 
was  so  bland  and  serene  that  the  ladies  attended  in  their 
light  summer  shades.  They  were  introduced  by  the  aids 
and  gentlemen  in  waiting,  and  after  being  scaled,  tea,  coffee, 
plain  and  plum-cake  were  handed  round.  Familiar  and 
friendly  conversation  ensued,  and  kind  inquiries,  on  the  part 
0/  Mrs,  Washington,  after  the  families  of  the  exiles,  with 


whom  she  had  l^een  acquainted  during  the  Revolution.  To 
a  lady  standing  at  the  side  of  the  President,  she  remar<ced, 
*  Of  all  the  incidents  of  the  day,  none  has  so  pleased  the 
General  as  the  friendly  greetings  of  the  gentlemen  who 
visited  him  at  noon.' 

"  To  the  inquiry  of  the  President  whether  it  was  casual  or 
customary,  he  was  assured  that  it  was  an  annual  custom,  de- 
rived from  their  Dutch  forefathers,  which  had  always  been 
commemorated.  After  a  short  pause,  he  observed,  *  The 
highly-favored  situation  of  New  York  will,  in  process  of 
years,  gradually  change  its  ancient  customs  and  manners; 
but  let  whatever  changes  take  place,  never  forget  the  cordial, 
cheerful  observance  of  New  Year's  Day !" 

This  injunction  of  the  great  patriot  seems  not  to  have 
been  lost  upon  those  whom  his  advice  and  example  in  other 
respects  have  so  bounteously  blessed.  Let  us  echo  the  sen- 
timent, and  wish  our  readers,  one  and  all,  a  Happy  New 
Year  I 

Fanaticism. — The  December  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  contains  a  somewhat  remarkable  paper 
on  **  Romanism  and  the  Irish  Race  in  the  United  States," 
contributed  by  James  Anthony  Froude,  the  English  historian, 
which  is  receiving  many  sharp  and  severe  criticisms  through 
the  public  press  of  this  country.  Of  these  none  so  fully  ex- 
presses our  sentiments,  and,  we  feel,  the  true  and  legitimate 
sentiments  of  the  conservative  and  unbiased  minds  of  the 
country,  as  that  of  one  of  our  leading  exchanges  now  before 
us.     It  says : 

"  It  is  remarkable  in  many  respects — for  its  hatred  and 
misconception  of  the  Irish  character  and  of  the  religion  of 
Rome,  for  its  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  free  institutions  upon 
the  emigrants  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  for  the  falsity  of 
its  reasoning.  The  writer  affects  to  fear  a  great  danger  to 
this  country  from  the  importation  of  the  Irish,  bringing  with 
them  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  religion  and  their  ignor- 
ance, and  predicts  that  by  the  close  of  the  present  century 
the  Irish  Catholic  population  of  the  United  States  will  num- 
ber at  least  twelve  millions.  There  are,  he  says,  fully  six 
millions  of  the  race  now  here,  clinging  to  their  old  nation- 
ality and  forming  as  distinct  a  race  as  the  Israelites. 

**  Mr.  Froude  is  no  doubt  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  his 
prejudices  too  often  warp  his  judgment.  It  is  true  that  the 
emigration  from  Ireland  has  been  large,  especially  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  that  most  of  the  Irish  when  they 
arrive  form  a  distinct  class,  and  retain  the  religious  belief 
in  which  they  were  nurtured.  Nevertheless  they  form  a 
valuable  element  of  our  population,  and  more  readily  assimi- 
late with  the  Americans  than  any  other  class  of  foreigners 
who  reach  our  shores,  the  Scotch  alone  excepted.  The 
original  emigrants  may,  perhaps,  be  ignorant,  but  they  soon 
perceive  the  advantages  of  an  education,  and  if  they  do  not 
themselves  acquire  one,  they  take  good  care  that  their  chil- 
dren shall  have  all  the  advantages  that  our  school  system 
affords.  The  result  is  that  the  Irish  who  arrive  here  in  youth 
grow  to  manhood  possessed  of  a  liberal  education,  enlarged 
views  on  all  questions,  religious,  political,  and  social,  and 
are  numbered  among  our  best  citizens.  To  an  extent  they 
remain  Irishmen,  -and  fraternize  more  or  less  with  earh 
other.     Their  children,  however,  grow  up  as  Americans, 
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and  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  in  any  respect  from 
tliose  whose  ancestors  came  over  with  the  Mayflower,  save, 
perhaps,  a  Celtic  name. 

"  As  for  the  religious  branch  of  the  subject,  opinions  will 
differ.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  Froude,  however,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  fosters  ignorance,  is  false,  as  proven  by  the 
many  hundreds  of  institutions  of  learning,  all  of  them  of  a 
high  order,  maintained  by  that  Church  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  These  institutions,  indeed,  are  the  chief  prosely* 
ting  agency  of  the  Church,  for  more  Protestants  are  induced 
to  abandon  their  faith  on  account  of  the  instruction  they  re- 
ceive in  these  schools,  or  the  influences  that  emanate  from 
them,  than  by  any  other  agency.  As  education  becomes 
more  general  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  they  become  less 
bigoted,  though  not  less  sincere  in  defence  of  their  creed. 
An  ignorant  Catholic  is  no  doubt  an  undesirable  citizen,  but 
no  more  so  than  an  ignorant  Protestant.  There  is  no  ground 
for  a  greater  prejudice  against  the  one  than  against  the 
other.  An  educated  and  intelligent  Irish  Catholic  is  as 
good  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  an  educated  and 
intelligent  Protestant,  and  each  alike  is  deserving  of  honor 
and  esteem. 

**  The  object  of  Mr.  Froude*s  paper  is  very  apparent.  It 
is  to  provoke  a  religious  controversy,  and  to  bring  into  dis- 
repute both  the  Irish  nation  and  the  Catholic  Charch.  It  is 
wholly  out  of  place  in  an  ^.insrifiasr  pubUcaliotf.  '  Whil^ 
denouncing  the  bigotry,^  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  writer 
displays  a  far  greater  degree  of  bigotry  in  a  wone  form  than 
any  that  he  charges  upon  the  Church.    It  is  unfortunate  that 


in  all  denominations  there  are  some  who  bring  discredit 
upon  their  professions  by  displays  of  intolerance,  bnt  it  is 
unbecoming  that  either  should  throw  stones  at  the  other.  A 
religious  controversy  is  not  desired  by  any  sensible  man  in 
the  United  States.  All  can  live  in  harmony,  even  though 
they  may  differ  from  their  neighbors  on  points  of  religious 
doctrine.  Fanaticism  such  as  Froude*s  is  to  be  deprecated 
here,  and  we  are  certain  his  views  represent  those  of  no 
sensible  American." 

Prehistoric  Arizona. — The  Prescott  J/m^  says:  Right 
here  where  Prescott  now  stands,  can  be  traced  the  walls  of 
an  ancient  city,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  wearing 
down  of  mountains  and  the  covering  of  earth  that  has  almost 
hid  the  buildings  from  being  traced,  we  should  say  that  many 
thousands  of  years  have  passed  and  gone  since  the  people 
who  once  inhabited  a  prosperous  city,  where  now  stands 
Prescott,  the  most  beautiful  village  in  Arizona,  took  their 
departure  or  became  extinct.  That  a  large  and  flourishing 
city  once  existed  here  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  evi- 
dences are  proof  positive  and  defy  contradiction.  Very 
often  relics  are  taken  from  excavations  of  great  depth,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  former  inhabitants  of  Ari- 
zona were  a  curious,  but  a  somewhat  civilized  race.  Again, 
the  geologist  or  antiquarian  has  a  rich  field  for  study  in  Ari- 
zona, for  go  where  yon  may,  you  are  continually  treading  on 
the  homes  and  graves  of  a  race  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
other  than  that  they  lived  in  houses  and  had  laige  buildings 
of  worship. 
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Insect  Lives ;  or.  Bom  in  Prison.  By  Julia  P.  Bal- 
lard. Illustrate  J.  Cincinnati^  Ohio:  Robert  Clarke 
6t»  Co. 

The  study  of  entomology,  while  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  in  our  opinion,  we  regret  to  say,  does  not  receive 
that  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  young  people  it  deserves. 
Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  there 
have  been  no  elementary  works  on  the  different  branches  of 
the  subject,  suitable  for  young  students  and  collectors,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say;  yet  we  are  much  inclined  to  think 
so.  There  are  many  young  persons,  however,  who  are  much 
interested  in  butterflies  and  moths  especially,  and  who  give 
the  subject  much  of  their  time  and  study,  but  who  labor 
under  this  disadvantage  :  they  know  not  how  to  capture  and 
properly  prepare  and  preserve  them;  also,  how  to  obtain 
perfect  insects  by  rearing  the  caterpillars  that  produce  them. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  elementary  works  to  such  beginners. 
Mrs.  Ballard,  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  has,  we  are  pleased  to 
see,  given  us  what  proves  a  most  capital  text-book  upon  the 
subject,  and  one  which  will  be  hailed  with  much  delight  by 
our  young  readers.  It  gives  reliable  information  on  all 
points  touching  the  subject,  being  a  faithful  record  of  her 
own  experience  and  observations.  It  is  pleasantly  written 
and  admirably  illustrated.    The  object  she  assigns  for  hav- 


ing written  the  volume  is  a  very  laudable  one,  and  is  hap- 
pily expressed  in  these  words :  **  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
getting  the  question  answered  in  favor  of  living  balls  and 
boxes,  of  getting  the  key  into  the  hand,  and  getting  the  heart 
ready  and  anxious  to  unlock  the  many  sources  of  beauty  and 
interest  which  God  has  placed  all  about  us  in  Nature,  that 
this  little  volume  of  *  Insect  Lives*  has  been  written.  TImiI 
we  may  learn  that  while  '  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a 
thing,*  He  is  not  only  willing  we  should  search  out  theaa 
hidden  wonders,  but  will  Himself  be  glad  in  our  new-found 
delight  in  them.'*  It  will  be  far  more  appropriate  as  a  gift 
for  your  child  than  a  dozen  of  the  trashy  story  books  of  the 
day,  and  will  interest  even  yourselves,  although  the  enthu* 
siasm  of  youth  may  have  long  since  palled  upon  you. 

Myrtle  Lawn.  An  American  Novel.  By  Robert  E. 
Ballard.  Philadelphia  :  T.  B,  Peterson  &•  Bros, 
We  have  been  favored  with  an  advance  copy  of  the 
author's  edition  of  "  Myrtle  Lawn,'*  just  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  above  publishers,  which  we  And  upon  examina- 
tion to  show  a  no  mean  order  of  ability  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  scholarly  style,  showing 
the  excellently  cultivated  mind  of  the  writer.  So  far  as  plot 
and  charaaer  are  concerned,  it  is  a  fair  American  noveL 
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The  action,  liowcvcr,  is  somewhat  Inmo;  yet  ll^e  writer  lias,  . 
nolwilhstauclinjT  tliis  defect,  secured  the  most  from  lils  Mil)* 
jccl  that  its  merits  warranted.     He  also  has  two  Irjver-;,  or 
ralljcr  the  loves  of  two  different  jieople  C(»niliii.ed  in  one 
story,  which  we  consider  an  innovnlinn.     T(m)  many  heroes 
and  heroines,  like  too  many  cooks,  ••  spoil  the  dish."     It  . 
taxes  t«Kj  much  the  min«1s  ^^{  reader.^  of  luve  tale-,  to  keep  the  ■ 
run  of  them,  with  a  liability  to  get  thinjjs  mixed  uj).    '  ! 

How  to  Study  Phrenology :   With  //hits  on  Coo/^trativi- 
Obseri'tUion  and  J^racticc  :  Dinctions  for  the  Formation 
of  Sflcittirs,  loith  Constitution  and  Hy  /.aios  ;   /References 
to  the  heat   Text  hooks  ^  ete.  ;  a /so,  .-In  Outline  of  the  /^rin- 
eiples  of  Phn-no/oxy,     iJy  H.  S.  Dkayt^n,  A.M.,  /id it  or 
if  the  ^^  /*hrenolo;^ical  jfoufna/.'"'      With  forty  Illustra- 
tions.    AWt'  York:  S.  A\  We//s  &'  Co. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  ]>amphlet  specially   prepared   for  the 
use  of  stu«lents  of  this  most  valu:d>le  of  humnn  sciences,  in 
answer  to  the  (picstion  so  many  tinies  aske<l  hy  young  and 
ohi,  "  How  can  I  study  Phrenology?"     It  will  lie  fouinl  to 
answer  the  in«iuiry  very  fully,  j;ivin;»  names  of  hooks  recom- 
mended, and  many  su;;«;e>lions  to  the  slu«lent  in  regard  to 
the  general  and  special  application  of  the  suhject. 

The  outline  of"  Kirst  Princijile-.**  supplies  the  reader  with 
the  name  and  dcHnitinns  of  the  oi)^ni  of  the  brain,  and 
brief  expotitiona  of  the  functional  relalionii  of  the  several 
facnltiet  in  the  action  of  the  mind.  Over  forty  illinlrationa 
add  their  interest  to  the  teat.  Price,  in  'paper,  only  ten 
cents. 

Afigfele's  Fortune.  A  Story  of  Real  Life.  Uy  Ani»kk 
Tll Ki: R 1 1-. r.  '/'r. instated  and  ada/^/, d  frrtn  the  Irint h  iy 
Mary  Nkai.  Siikrwcjod.  /'hi/adet/^hia  :  7".  /i.  /U-ter- 
son  cr»   /hot hers. 

"  Angele's  l-'orlune"  is  looked  up«)n  l»y  all  French  criliis 
as  ihc  stronge-t  and  m(»l  di.iu)alic  of  Theuriel'i  novels.  In 
it  the  h»vcinaking  is  cliarming,  and  dune  wiih  ^itat  deli- 
cacy, for  Andre  'I'heuiiel  is  an  artist.  He  rasilnate".  pn)- 
f(}undly,  and  <loes  not  n  nline  hini-cif,  as  i.-.  his  tiisinni,  to 
pictures  uf  provincial  life,  hut  j^ives  us  :i  glimpse  ol  I'aii-,  lis 
theatres,  and  its  streets.  \Ve  watch  the  heroine  from  lnj^in- 
ning  to  end  with  unahated  interest.  Her  preity  follic-. 
amusC  and  interest  at  first,  hut  at  ll)c  end  they  give  us  the 
Ijeartache;  while  the  mother,  at  once  weak  and  energetic,  is 
n  character  almost  new  in  fiction.  "  I.a  (lenevraie,"  the  gay 
adventurer,  heartless  and  yet  not  alt«»geiher  selfish,  is  a 
French  Micawher,  while  the  hero,  tin-  p(jet,  ami  lover  of 
luxury,  is  so  uncomforlahly  well  done  that  we  feel  tint  he 
was  drawn  fr(mi  life.  The  story  is  most  admirahly  told,  :nid 
as  to  the  translation,  it  is  only  necesN.uy  to  say  that  it  is  one 
of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  to  ensure  its  siuxe^s. 

The  Mound  Builders.  T.y  J.  1'.  Ma'  Li  w.  I  r.ddent  .f 
the  **  (Jfo/oi;ieai  and  Ar.  h,.',./u^{.  uf  .*^. . ;, /j'  ./  ////.V, ; 
County,  Ohio,'*  and aufh.r  ,/  "  ./  .M.niuil  if  ///■•  .in:!- 
quity  of  A/an,''  *'  J/a^t.'d,>n,  M-.tmrnth  and  M.m,'"  ,t.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:  /^fi'ert  C'tif/:,-  C'^  {'i-. 
Probahly  no  suliject  has  pi-.-^i  .,^i-.I  ,o  nuiih  «if  gener.il  in- 
terest to  our  archiv'il  )gic.d  IrieinU  of  ilu..  couulry  :is  ihal  of 
Mc  i7M/7/ evidences  piesenied  from  time  to  iiujc  thiou^hout 


many  sections  of  the  \V<'st,  of  the  preexistcnce  ujjon  tliis 
continent  of  a  once  remarkahle  people,  and  whose  identity 
has  since  hcconH:  exiinct.  Thioughout  ninny  pftrtitnis  of 
Ohio,  lilinoi-;,  Indiana,  ancl  Wiseonsin,  and  cs|>ecially  along 
the  Ohio  an<l  .Mississippi  Rivers  have  heen  found,  at  various 
limes,  miMinds  systematically  constructed,  which  upon  ex- 
amination Ii.ive  ^hown  iimiK.rous  tiacesof  remains,  such  .is 
arrow-hea<U,  ^j'car  heznN,  limmers,  knives,  s|»adcs,  hatchets, 
pendants,  gorgets,  pipes,  shuttles,  wands,  etc.,  also  skeletons 
of  a  race  of  people  whose  ])eculiarities  denote  a  superiority 
over  any  of  such  as  we  h.ivc  any  rcc<»gnized  authentic  data 
for.  Who  these  Mcund  liuilders  were  and  what  1>ccamc 
of  tlicm,  is  an  interesting  rpiestion,  and  very  many  theories 
have  heen  advance<l  in  solulir>n  of  the  vexed  pmiilem. 
Pie^iilent  Mad  .can,  in  his  work  on  *'  The  Mound  Ihiilders," 
gives  a  very  full  ami  lalional  account  of  the  people,  together 
with  an  invesligatsou  into  the  aiclueology  of  lUitler  County, 
Ohi... 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  cngraviagi 
of  these  mounds.,  enclosures,  iuiplcments,  etc.,  and  aeeoai- 
p.inic'l  with  a  map  showing  the  hication  of  all  the  CWth 
woiks  in  tiiat  c.u)^:<y.  In  athliiion,  it  contaJm  innpoftant 
di^covi.Mie:>  ncreir  before  iccorded,  such  at  "Ancient  Fire- 
Ueds,*'  •*  The  Method  of  Planning  as  Panved  by  the  Pre- 
Hiiloric  Kngincen,"  etc.,  together  with  many  other  inlereRt- 
ir.g  features  b^ring*upsr.tl«  novel  and  iMtmctlve  mrtiiccL 
To  those  therefore  who  manifest  tuff  tnlercil  in  the  Mbicct 
of  archseology,  the  contribuiion  of  Presideat  If  xLtH  aast 
prove  fl  vaTiiaUe  auxiliuiy,  »nd  as  sach  we  feel  ■■an J  it 
will  he  treated. 

Philadelphia  Society  of  Artists.— The  first  annual 
exhihiliou  of  the  I'hil.iilelphia  .^society  of  Artists,  lately  held 
at  the  .\cadeniy  o(  I'lnt  Aits,  was  in  every  way  a  success. 
It  was  tlie  tiiie^i  di-j)Iay  of  ,\meiican  art  ever  seen  in  this 
city,  and  c«imiiii-eil  .ilxMit  ilin-e  hundred  and  sixty  paintings, 
etthings,  seiilp;ur<'.  jnd  engr.iving.  The  pictures  were  well 
hung,  in  a  gooil  li;;ht,  II.  n.  H\nen:an's  •'  I)esc!emona," 
Iroin  ilii"  i'.oi-.  v.i|,,ii  of  yS'i),  h.itl  the  j)lace  of  honor  in  the 
l.iige  galliiy.  '1  he  ti:;iiie  is  life  size,  and  is  posed  in  a 
hc.ivily  i.iiNtd  ill. ill.  I  III  lianiK  are  tightly  clasped  at  her 
sidr^,  IhT  l.i.ad  inriiU  -lownvvanl,  and  every  line  of  her  face 
is  iitll  ot  mental  sut'uiiig.  The  moment  seized  hy  the  artist 
is  th.it  which  h'li'>\\e«l  (  Hln  llu's  ouihurst  of  jealousy.  The 
ligure  is  .i  niodel  ol  Icniale  loveliness;  the  eyes  seem  wet 
Willi  le.irN,  .iiul  the  irejnl>iin^^  lip<.  (piiver  with  emotion. 
'lluimas  i;.  (.r.iig  h.ul  scvei.il  woiks  on  exhibition.  One  of 
ihcsf,  "  Suii.!.iy  .Morning  in  Kockland  County,"  is  a  study 
ol  an  ohi  sione  cl.iiich  nearly  ol).->cured  hy  trees,  with  a  land- 
siije  in  llie  di>iance.  A  few  horses  and  carriages  stand 
iK;ir  fl.i:  iliMili  in  a  li-ll^■-^  manner.  The  "Valley  of  the 
ll'".:-.\t  .i.i.,'*  and  ••  ll.ili  |,y  the  Wayside"  are  also  exam- 
ples ot  •  I  li-:.  1  i\«-  ['it'.iiie-i  weie  exhihited  hy  James  B. 
^\^^>:.;,  ll,L- j  r.iA.;  li  (.in.>  huing  **  kail  Shooting,"  ••  Quail 
SlKoiin-,  "  ai:I  "Milk  Lcit,"  ]'.  L.  Senat  exhibited 
"Aiui  the  Si:-.\iii,"  "  Tr(!..irwith  Samis  Cornwall,"  and 
'•  Aiu-r  iliL-  riijip.ox-.ViiiiiN.jiMin."  Ill  the  former  the  water 
is  111  led  \\i:ii  l/...it>,  ai;.l  a  piity  of  shrimp  gatherers  stand  on 
the  sl.(jr<-  near  hy.  Tlie  %Ui\\\\  ha^  just  passed  away  and 
liyhi    i*  hicakiii:;  tlirou^di  the  licavy  clouds.     The  second 
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painting  shows  an  old  brig  which  has  been  driven  ashore, 
and  a  number  of  wreckers  are  engaged  in  saving  the  cargo. 
John  B.  Tait,  of  Baltimore,  had  a  picture,  "  The  Harvest- 
ers," which  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Four  works  of 
Paul  Weber's  were  shown,  his  "  Study  near  Munich"  being 
the  principal  one.  Mr.  Batchelor,  of  Boston,  exhibited  a 
boy  gathering  pond  lilies.  John  J.  Enneking  exhibited  **  A 
Cloudy  Day  in  Octolnrr,"  which  shows  the  effect  of  a  gray 
atmosphere  and  the  rich  October  hues.  Carl  Weber  had 
two  fine  landscapes  hung  conspicuously.  Felix  De  Crano 
had  a  number  of  his  characteristic  pictures,  including  a  large 
one  of  a  bride  and  groom  having  their  pictures  taken  at 
Niagara  Falls.  George  Wright  had  a  scene  called  "In  Mid 
Ocean,"  representing  the  quarter  deck  of  a  steamer,  with 
the  passengers  seated  around  engaged  in  conversation.  Ida 
Waugh  had  a  picture,  "  Song  without  Words,"  showing  a 
maiden  reclining  in  an  arm-chair,  holding  a  guitar,  while 
her  other  hand  rests  lightly  on  a  table.  "The  Circus 
Rider,"  by  H.  B.  Poor,  is  a  clever  composition,  and  its  title 
explains  the  subject.  William  Hart's  "  After  a  Shower"  is 
natural  and  expressive.  James  M.  Hart  was  represented  by 
"  On  the  Hillside,"  showing  some  fine  cattle.  Newbold  H. 
Trotter  exhibited  a  fine  view  of  the  "  Herd  at  Evening." 
"  After  the  Crucifixion,"  and  a  small  painting,  "  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  William  Keith,"  are  good  specimens  of  B.  F. 
Reinhardt.  F.  H.  De  Hass  had  *•  Twilight  off  the  Coast/* 
a  warm  sunset  scene.  Ysusemskn  Van  Eden  exhibited 
"Nfir  MlKoxd,  Connecticut."  "The  Inlet  at  Atlantic 
City,"  a  highly  finished  sorf-painting,  was  sent  by  Charles 
Linford.  A  portrait  of  James  L.  Claghom,  Esq.,  was  by 
William  H.  Harnett.  C.  W.  Knapp  had  "  The  Valley  of 
the  Housatonic."  A.  F.  Bellows's  "  The  Parsonage,"  is  in 
his  best  style.  A.  F.  Bunner,  "  A  Fisherman's  Cottage  in 
the  Tyrol."  A  couple  of  animal  studies  were  by  J.  H. 
Dolph.  William  Sartain  had  "  Street  Corner  in  Algiers," 
and  J.  G.  Brown  six  natural  sketches.  Other  works  of  note 
were  by  T.  Addison  Richards,  Peter  Moran,  F.  K.  M.  Wren, 
S.  Parrish,  S.  B.  Waugh,  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  Fred.  James, 
Emily  Moran,  Lambkin,  Agnes  D.  Abbott,  and  others. 

The  model  for  the  proposed  bronze  statue  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  to  be  erected  in  Central  Park,  has  been  fin- 
ished by  J.  S.  Hartley,  the  sculptor.     The  poet  is  repre- 


sented as  seated  musing  in  the  open  air,  in  a  rustic  arm- 
chair. He  leans  his  head  on  his  right  hand,  while  his  left 
hand  is  on  a  sheet  of  pnper  lying  on  his  right  leg,  showing 
that  he  is  composing.  On  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  bas- 
reliefs  from  "  Thanat^sis"  and  the  "  Flood  of  Years." 

"Milton  Dictating  'Paradise  Lost'  to  his  Daughters," 
Munkacsy's  great  painting,  purchased  in  Paris  in  1878  for 
$20,000,  by  Mr.  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy  for  fhe  Lenox 
Library,  has  arrived  from  Munich  and  been  placed  on  ex- 
hibition.at  the  Lenox  Library.  The  painting  has  been  so 
often  described  and  criticised,  and  is  consequently  so  well 
known,  that  we  'omit  an  extended  notice.  Munkacsy  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  of  honor  and  the  cross  of  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  it  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  and 
one  of  the  eleven  first-class  medals  for  painting  at  the  recent 
Munich  International  Exhibition. 


The  Library  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  New  York, 
having  been  closed  for  the  summer  (except  for  the  lending 
of  books),  is  now  open  every  day,  from  eleven  o'clock  to 
one,  and  any  person  who  may  wish  to  look  over  the  designs, 
or  to  read  the  books,  is  heartily  welcome  between  these 
hours.  The  Lending  Library  has  received  additions  of  new 
books,  and  has  samples  of  fringes  and  of  flowers  worked  in 
the  crewel  stitches.  These  are  loaned  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  books.  Among  the  books  are  some  with  Japanese  de- 
signs in  great  variety. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Decora- 
tive Art,  New  York,  was  held  recently.  The  sales  since 
January  last  were  announced  as  $17,611.97,  of  which 
$8,617.89  was  from  sales  of  contributors'  articles,  $700 
being  retained  as  commission  by  the  society.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Walker,  a  pupil  of  Minton  for  seventeen 
years,  and  Mr.  Volkmar  of  Paris  will  act  as  instructors  in 
decorating  china  this  winter.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  says  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-eight  articles 
have  been  received  from  contributors,  and  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-four  accepted.  A  higher  standard  will  be  re- 
quired in  future.  Messrs.  Lewis  Tiffany  and  L.  De  Forest 
will  act  as  an  advisory  committee. 
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Tender  Profanity. — Not  of  the  blasphemous  kind,  reader  | 
— don't  be  deceived  by  the  title — but  simply  a  profanation  | 

of  the  proprieties well,  the  story  is  this  :  The  other  day  I 

in  "  New  York,  N.  Y."— observing  the  formula  of  P.  M.  G.  | 
Key — a  little  rosebud  of  a  girl,  only  five  years  old,  one  of  I 
the  sweetest  pets  that  ever  gave  light  to  a  household,  went 
with  her  mother  and  a  lady  friend  to  visit  a  museum  of 
some  sort  at  the  Central  Park.  The  little  thing  has  devel- 
oped a  rare  faculty  of  whistling,  and  makes  the  house  merry 
with  her  chkruping  inasic,  being  able  to  master  all  tune^ 


that  she  hears.  Her  mother  and  lady  friend  were  examining 
different  objects  of  interest,  and  the  little  girl,  left  to  herself, 
was  attracted  by  a  collection  of  gay  butterflies  which  was 
arranged  along  one  side  of  the  hall.  There  was  a  solemn 
hush  in  the  place,  no  one  daring  to  speak  above  a  whisper, 
and  a  general  ghastliness  prevailed,  when  an  old  policeman 
who  had  charge  of  the  premises  was  seen  running  about 
from  alcove  to  alcove  in  a  stiite  of  great  excitement,  and 
going  for  every  boy  whom  he  saw,  as  if  he  would  imTOkO-VaXR. 
him.     He  looked  gteaVVy  pwp\tx^d,  wv^  ^\.  \^^V  vi^sXs^^^  ^a^'^ 
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to  the  ladies  and  asked  them  if  they  would  tell  him  who 
was  whistling.  The  sound,  which  they  had  not  observed, 
came  faintly  to  their  ears  from  a  distance,  and  they  well 
knew  what  it  meant.  They  pointed  out  the  culprit,  and  all 
walked  to  where  she  was  examining  the  hugs  and  butterflies, 
whistling,  at  the  top  of  her  register,  **  My  Grandfather's 
Clock,"  as  unconscious  of  offence  as  one  of  the  insects  before 
her.  The  expression  upon  that  ofHcial's  face  was  funny. 
His  features  wrinkled  like  a  baked  apple,  and  he  fully  took 
in  the  absurdity  of  the  scene.  In  his  search  for  the  offender 
he  had  passed  her  several  times,  not  dreaming  that  she  was 
the  music  box.  The  proprieties  were  restored  in  a  mon\ent, 
and  the  officer  walked  away  smiling,  as  trappy  as  if  he  had 
found  a  responsible  offender. 

The  Happy  Reply. 
A  pert  and  jolly  hostler  stood 

As  witness  for  his  master,  once; 
The  lawyer  was  in  angry  mood. 

And  took  the  fellow  for  a  dunce. 

"I'll  soon  dispose  of  him,  no  doubt," 

The  famous  Curran  lightly  said. 
"Come,  sirrah!     Let  the  truth  be  out, 

Nor  stop  to  scratch  your  lowy  hMdl'* 

.Thwgii  bothr  «Mi»  ^  fm  ImOi 
Hovt'tf  dw.a«A  of 


Hm  advirtBali,  at  fast,  in  wrath. 

Belched  forth — forgetting  time  and  pi 
"You  are  vile  snake  in  virtue's  path, 
/  see  the  villain  in  your  face  /" 

The  hostler,  simple  and  serene. 
Just  gave  the  rail  a  friendly  pat 

And  said,  ***Tis  shinin*  moity  clane^ 
Yer  Honor,  to  reflect  like  that  r 


Pious  Emphasis  —A  story  is  told  of  the  late  Hon. 
Rufus  Choate  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  a  delicate  sense 
of  humor  that  never  on  any  occasion  deserted  him.  He 
never  neglected  to  make  his  point,  and  his  retorts  and  sug- 
gestions were  made  with  a  supreme  gravity  that  rendered 
them  doubly  effective.  He  was  called  once  inio  Maine  to 
defend  a  brother  barrister  who  was  under  a  cloud,  and  while 
preparing  the  case  he  was  taken  sick,  the  party  in  whose 
cause  he  was  acting  having  to  appear  before  him  in  his 
chamber  with  his  witnesses.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  good 
deacon — there  is  always  a  deacon  in  every  story — who  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  case,  and  was  very  earnest  in  de- 
precating the  wrong  done  his  principal. 

"Well,  deacon,**  said  the  great  lawyer,  in  a  sick  tone, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  the  treatment  of  your  friend  ?** 

"  I  think,*'  was  the  startling  reply,  "  that  it  is  a  d — d 
shame!** 

"  That  is  my  opinion,'*  said  Mr.  Choate,  "  but  you  have 
given  it  a  pious  emphasis  which  I  would  never  have  aspired 


The  Rival  Boys. — A  couple  of  diminutive  specimens  of 
the  genus  small  boy  were  together  on  Court  street,  one 
spinning  a  gorgeous-colored  humming  top  and  the  other 
gazing  on  the  toy  with  a  look  in  which  a  combination  of 
admiration  and  envy  was  plainly  depicted.  Finally  the 
owner  of  the  top  said  to  the  other  boy : 

"  Why  don't  your  dad  buy  you  a  top  like  this  ?*' 

"  'Cause  I  wouldn't  have  a  top  like  that.  My  dad's  sent 
off  to  San'cisco  for  a  top  what  plays  an  organ  like  there  is 
at  the  Methodist  church,  and  sings  'Hold  the  Fort*  and 
'  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy.*  *' 

"  Oh,  shet  up  your  mouth ;  yer  dad  couldn't  buy  a  top 
like  that,  'cause  I  heard  my  mar  say  he  couldn't  pay  his 
store  bill,  and  that  your  mother  had  to  turn  her  last  year's 
alpaca  to  look  half-way  decent  at  church  last  Sunday." 

**  Well,  I  don't  care,  anyway,**  sobbed  out  the  toyless 
boy ;  "  our  baby's  got  worms,  and  your  folks  ain't  got  no 
baby  to  have  *em.'* 

Then  the  boy  with  the  top  shook  hands  across  the  bloody 
chasm  by  letting  the  other  boy  spin  his  top,  "jest  once." 

Extract  jE9Jsm  THE  Minutes  of  the  Lime-Kiln  Club 
Ilev.^-Axletree  Jones  said  he  arose  to  defend  the 
ikifL  from  tiM  aspersions  of  the  Canadian  press. 
HfllnitalalsrMMl  faaCsMils  ysyrthat  this  nation  was 
Mffaig  loo  M,  awdHMt It  — <  wmm  \%wm\  kirtwu.  6«ch 


disrdowttlol 
this  country  wonld  aot  lONBt  tfMHi  l»  WmM. 

"  Livin'  too  fast  1**  he  repeated,  m  ho  4nv  Uanrif  m 
"  I  hez  worn  dis  same  paper  collah  free  weeht.  iUo  4Pft 
livin*  too  fast?  Heah  am  a  west  ober  ten  y'ars  ole  by  tKe 
almanax !  Am  dat  dressin*  to  kill  ?  Look  at  de  red  woolen 
patches  on  de  knees  of  dese  black  pants,  an*  tole  me  if  it 
looks  as  if  this  nashun  was  death  on  sto'  cloze  ?  Livin*  too 
fast!  Why,  de  werry  ideah  am  imposturousi  Am  'tater 
biled  wi'd  de  hides  on  an*  pieced  out  wid  bacon  an'  co'n- 
bread  livin*  too  fast  ?  On  behalf  of  de  American  ptople  I 
protest !  On  behalf  of  this  nashun  I  warn  de  Stait  of  Ken- 
nedy dat  we  can't  be  sassed  beyond  a  certain  pint.  Whe 
dat  pint  hez  bin  passed  dar  will  come  a  demand  for  gore  an' 
revenge  !'* 

The  speech  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  Satis- 
faction Rice  next  took  the  floor  and  said : 

"  Civil  war  an'  its  horrors  am  to  be  deplored  and  shnnned, 
but  if  she  must  come,  if  we  must  resort  to  de  force  of  arms 
to  preserve  our  honor,  den  let  us  resort !  Let  us  gird  on  de 
armor  of  right  an*  march  forward  with  brave  hearts.  He 
who  sasses  dis  nashun  sasses  de  Lime-Kiln  Club." 

It  was  then  resolved  that  this  nation  was  not  living  too 
fast,  and  that  Canada  had  best  beware,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Pat  Mivin's  Disgust. — Pat,  who  is  a  very  earnest  ward 
politician,  was  delighted  to  find  himself  elected  a  Ward  In- 
spector of  elections,  and  had  done  the  right  thing  in  "  treat- 
ing" everybody  who  voted  for  him,  who  thronged  his 
shebeen  house  to  make  their  congratulations.  The  morn- 
ing came  when  he  was  to  perform  his  official  functions,  and 
he  made  extra  preparations  in  order  to  appear  ai  rcipcctable 
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as  any  of  his  associates.  The  extra  scrubbing,  shaving  and 
dressing,  however,  took  up  time,  and  the  polls  were  to  open 
at  half-past  seven  a.m.  sharp.  There  were,  besides,  certain 
little  matters  of  business  to  be  looked  after  before  he  thought 
he  could  go,  and  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  he  made 
his  appearance  in  the  ward  room.  All  the  inspectors  were 
busy  taking  votes,  and  when  Pat  attempted  to  enter  the 
sacred  enclosure,  he  was  informed  by  the  warden  that  his 
place  had  been  filled  at  the  opening  of  the  polls,  and  he  was 
not  wanted  there.  The  astonishment  and  indignation  of 
Pat  were  immense,  too  great  for  words,  and  he  withdrew 
himself  to  a  seat  where  he  could  overlook  the  board,  and 
singling  out  the  man  whom  he  supposed  was  filling  his  place, 
be  resolved  to  crush  him  by  his  frowning  looks.  He  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  watching  the  supposed  offender,  and 
scowling  at  him,  who  did  not,  however,  seem  to  notice  him. 
"  What's  the  matter,  Pat  ?"  one  asked.  "  Why,"  said  he, 
"  do  ye  see  the  red-hidded  chap  there,  with  the  burning  chin 
whiskers.  That's  the  felly  that's  got  my  place  as  Inshpictor, 
confound  his  picter,  and  I'm  showin'  him  just  what  I'm 
tbinkin'  av  him."  " That's  not  him,"  said  his  friend;  «•  'tis 
the  one  wid  his  back  there  in  front,  and  his  face  on  the  other 
side  of  his  head.  The  red-headed  one  is  the  clerk."  "  Och, 
bother,  tb€e»  I've  been  spendin'  two  houi-s  in  makin'  faces 
at  the  wfong  man  ;"  and  Pat,  jumping  up,  rushed  out  of  the 
hall  in  disgust  without  stopping  to  vote. 

Baker's  bread— The  chaff  of  life. 

Coals  in  the  stove,  like  sins  discovered,  are  "  dark  things 
kought  to  light." 

A  pair  of  stays — Two  rivals  visiting  the  loved  one,  and 
trying  to  "sit  each  other  out." 

A  stock  exchange  bear  is  described  as  a  *<  person"  who 
**  sells"  what  he  has  not  got ;  a  bull  as  a  man  who  buys  what 
he  cannot  pay  for;  and  "  financing"  as  "  buying  shares  by  a 
man  who  doesn't  want  them  from  one  who  has  none  to  sell." 

A  Distinction.^— Mrs.  Bergamot  had  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughter ;  but  she  herself  could  not  boast  of 
such  qualities — was  rather  homely  and  illiterate,  in  fact.  The 
young  lady  had  two  suitors,  the  claims  of  one  of  whom  the 
old. lady  was  disposed  to  encourage,  although  the  young  lady, 
most  interested,  was  inclined  to  prefer  the  other.  Discus- 
grew  warm  betwixt  them  one  day  on  the  subject,  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  lovers  were  minutely  canvassed.  The 
old  lady  closed  the  debate  by  saying,  "  Laura,  I  admit  that 
Major  Smith  is  a  gentleman ;  but  you  must  remember,  my 
child,  that  Colonel  Jones  is  a  diabolical  gentleman,  and  this 
should  make  you  decide."  It  did,  and  he  "  proved  his  title 
clear"  in  three  months. 

The  wife's  word  of  command :  "  At  ten  shun  company." 

Ancient  Greece — Soap  fat. 

Steeplechase — A  clergyman  after  a  vacant  pulpit. 

The  flucroiooiiist's  prayer—"  Oh,  let  me  diaiome !"' 


VioD 


Latin. — *'  Yes,  that's  right,  Charlie,  the  Latin  for  man  is 
homo.     Now,  tell  me  what  is  woman  in  Latin." 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  chromo^^ 

Should  you  offer  your  toothless  grandmother  ^m-drops, 
ought  she  to  consider  it  personal  ? 

The  man  who  was  <*bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,"  must  have  had  a  ladle- like  mother. 

The  Comma. — To  show  the  importance  of  the  comma, 
take  the  well-known  hymn  from  Watts  and  Kippon : 

"  The  Lord  will  come,  and  He  will  not 
Keep  silence,  but  speak  out." 

By  simply  changing  the  position  of  the  comma,  we  have  a 
tlat  contradiction  in  each  line : 

"  The  Lord  will  come  and  He  will  not. 
Keep  silence  but  speak  out." 

A  gentleman  who  was  asked  for  his  marriage  certificate, 
quietly  took  off  his  hat  and  pointed  to  a  bald  spot.  The 
evidence  was  conclusive. 

An  enterprising  Lewes  tradesman,  being  obliged  to  re- 
move his  business  to  other  premises,  had  placed  the  follow- 
ing startling  announcement  on  the  shutters  of  his  old  shop: 
'*  Removed  by  compubion,  and  gone  down  below." 

Mater:  "So  you  enjoyed  yourself,  Kate?  Did  you  go 
all  that  distance  alone?"  Daughter:  "Oh,  yes,  mamma, 
quite  alone."  Beastly  Brother :  "  Then  how  is  it,  Kit,  you 
took  an  umbrella  and  brought  home  a  walking-stick?" 

<*  Have  you  any  damp  sheets  in  your  house?"  asked  a. 
guest  of  a  manager  of  a  fashionable  hotel,  as  he  registered 
his  name.     "  No,"  replied  the  manager,  "  but  I'll  have  a 
pair  dampened  for  you  if  you  wish."     The  stranger  retired.' 

He  would  be  Upsides. — A  wealthy  New  Yorker,  more 
remarkable  for  money  than  education,  in  attending  a  public 
dinner  recently,  heard  his  neighbor  remark  to  one  of  the 
waiters :  "  Waiter,  you  have  omitted  my  napkin,"  and  set 
the  table  in  a  roar,  by  saying:  **  Waiter,  I'll  take  a  plate  of 
napkin,  too." 

A  gentleman  in  a  draper's  shop  had  the  misfortune  to 
tread  on  a  lady's  skirt.  She  turned  round,  her  face  flushed 
with  anger;  but  seeing  the  gentleman  was  a  stranger,  she 
smiled  complacently,  saying,  **  I  beg  pardon,  sir.  I  was 
going  to  be  in  a  dreadful  passion.  I  thought  it  was  my 
husband." 

A  sentimental  young  lady  says:  "Oh,  the  bonnets  of 
my  girlhood,  the  kind  I  wore  at  school — I  really  thought 
them  pretty  !  I  must  have  been  a  fool ;  and  yet  I  used  to 
think  myself  on  hats  a  jaunty  miss,  perhaps  I  was,  as  fashion 
went;  but  what  was  that  to  this?  Oh,  the  lovely  little  pan- 
cake, tiic  charming  Utile  mat — it  makes  my  head  so  level, 
and  so  very,  very  flat !  Oh,  a  sister's  love  is  charming,  as 
everybody  knows  !    And  a  handsome  cousin's  love  is  ^ice 
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(that  Is,  I  should  supivjse).  And  the  love  of  a  true  lover  is 
the  love  that  cannot  [>all ;  but  the  love  of  a  new  bonnet  is 
the  dearest  love  of  all — in  fact,  I  think  it  better  than  goinjj 
to  a  ball!" 

"  No,  sir,  I  deny  that  I  said  you  were  a  dishonest  debtor  ; 
what  I  remarked,  sir,  was  that  you  walked  so  closely  to  the 
edge  of  honesty  that  you  were  liuble  at  any  moment  to  lose 
your  balance."  "  Ah,  sir,  that  materially  alters  the  aflfair. 
It  would  be  cause  for  rejjret  had  a  disturbance  of  our  foinier 
pleasant  relations  taken  place  through  the  evil  report  of 
another."     (They  shake  hands.) 

Every  man  must  carve  his  own  way  to  »;uoci'ss  in  busi- 
ncvs.     Nothing  springs  up  sj)unlanc«iU'*ly  but  a  mule's  himl 

kg. 

Conversation  in  a  hcitt-l  corriclor: — Fir*;t  ]>arty — "John, 
so-and-so  used  to  be  a  livily  fellow,  but  Ik*  has  marrii-d  and 
settled  down."  Second  party — **  If  he  would  settle  up  he 
would  be  more  jM»pular." 

A  little  boy  being  asked,  '*  \Vhat  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?" 
rei)lie<l,  "The  end  what's  got  the  heafl  on.''  His  father  is 
a  prominent  hat  manufacturer  of  Danbury. 

Fresh  customer:  •*  I'm  surprised  to  see  h«»w  quietly  you 
stand  the  silly  ciitici.-^ms  and  objet  tion>  i»f  that  shallow  jiniiMJ 
cad  wh(»  has  ju>l  bfl  the  ^hop."  Min  haul:  "<  )h,  my  good 
sir,  in  our  tratle  we  always  make  allowance  f<.)r  empiieil'' 

Rustic  Difficulty. — Rertor's  wife  (severely):  •*  Tonuny 
Kobinson,  how  is  it  you  don't  take  ofl'  your  hat  whfu  \ou 
meet  me  ?"  Tommy  :  **  Well,  m.uni,  if  I  lake  off  my  lial  t«« 
you,  what  be  I  to  tin  when  I  meet  the  pars<»ii  lnm»-elf .'''' 

An  inveterate  old  chicken  thief  in  Alabama,  who  had  a 
marvelous  faiully  for  gliding  out  of  a  iIom.*  corner,  wa^  at 
last  caui;ljt  w  illi  a  chiiken  in  his  hat.  He  dinit-d  tlir  steal- 
ing of  it,  and  on  being  asked  how  then  it  got  into  lii^  hal,  lu- 
solemnly  sai<l : — "iJat,  mar^ter,  is  jes'  \\hat  'stonishes  me; 
but  I  '•»|»ec's  it  mu>'  hab  cia\\le«l  up  my  breeches  leg  I" 

A  recent  advertisement  containeil  the  f<illowing:  '*  If  the 
gentleman  who  keeps  the  shnre  >lore  with  a  red  head  will 
return  the  undirella  of  a  young  huly  with  whalebone  ribs  ami 
an  iron  handle  to  the  slate  roofed  grocer's  shop,  he  will  hear 
of  something  to  his  a<l vantage,  as  the  same  is  the  gift  of  a 
deceased  mother  now  deceased  with  name  engraved  uikhi  it." 

Sermon  Enough  for  Sunday. — A  little  shoeblack  called 

ftt  the  residence  of  a  clergyman  and  solicited  a  piece  of  luend 

■nd  some  water.     I'he  servant  was  dneetcd   \^^  <.ri\c  the 

4  breed  from  the  crumb  liasket,  and  as  the  little  h-llow 

•  velktng  slowly  away  and  shifting  the  gilt  be'.wreii  his 

rp  fore  pece  large  enougii  to  chew,  the  minisiei  c:ill(  d 

^Ckf  end  esked  him  if  he  had  ever  learned  to  pray. 

ierifin^  e  negative  answer  he  direcicil   him   lo   sny, 

rFelhert"  hut  he  could  not  understand  the  familiaiiiy. 

» wier  rather— your  fathcr~niy  falhei  .'" 

,  certainly." 


The  boy  looked  at  him  awhile  and  commenced  cryinj;, 
at  the  same  time  lioMing  up  his  crust  of  bread,  and  exclaim- 
ing between  his  sobs : 

•'  Vou  say  your  father  is  my  father;  aren't  you  ashamed 
to  give  your  little  brother  such  stuff  lo  eat  when  you  have 
got  so  many  g<M)d  things  for  yoursell  ?" 

An  editor  defending  himself  from  a  libel,  on  being  asked 
why  he  had  printed  such  matter,  said  he  had  "proof*  of  it 
before  it  was  published. 

A  stuckup  bird — A  weathercock. 

When  the  employers  "  knock  down,'*  the  employes  arc 

sometimes  apt  to  strike. 

"Tinker's  Dam." — The  often-used  expression,  "It  isn't 
worth  a  tinker's  dam,"  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
swearing,  however  much  it  may  snuntl  so  to  the  uninitiated. 
When  the  tinker  wishes  to  solder  up  a  hole  in  tinware,  he 
puts  a  ]iiece  of  clay  beneaih  the  ln>le,  which  forms  a  "dam," 
to  hold  the  molten  metal  in  place  until  it  cools.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  expression. 

••I'm  silling  on  this  tile,  Mary," 

lie  said,  in  accents  s.ul, 
Removing  fr<im  the  rocking-chair 

The  bet  silk  hat  he  had; 
And  while  he  viewed  the  Nhapclcss  mas.Sy 

That  er^t  was  trim  and  neat, 
lie  murmiired  :  *' Wouhl  it  had  been  felt 

Iiofore  I  took  my  seat  I" 

The  story  is  told  of  a  clergyman  that,  aftef  preaching  an 
inieiesiing  sermon  nn  the  **  Recognition  of  Friends  in 
Heaven,"  he  was  accoste<l  by  a  hearer,  who  sai<l :  "  I  liked 
that  scimon,  and  I  now  wish  you  would  preach  another  on 
the  rerogni/ing  of  people  in  this  woild.  I  have  been  at- 
tending your  church  three  years,  .ind  no^  five  iH*r!K>ns  in  the 
congiegalion  have  |jowe«l  to  me  in  ail  that  time." 

Self-Sacrifice.— There  is  nothing  so  charming  as  the 
innocence  of  chihben.     •*  .Mamma,"  said  a  five-year-old  ihc 
other  day,  **  I   wi^h  you  wmiMn't  leave  mc  to  take  care  of 
baby  again.     lie  was  s<»  bad   I  had  to  eat  all  the  sponge-       • 
cake  and  two  jars  of  laspbeiry  jam  to  amuse  him." 

Forethought  in  a  Cat, — An  olwcrving  visitor  to  a 
Souihern  planiaiicui.  having  noticed  an  entirely  tailless  cat 
enter  a  hole  in  a  eorn-riek  backwards,  askeii  a  colored  agri- 
eiiliiiri^i  i(  he  l.mw  the  ir.i^on  of  ihat  sintrular  mode  of 
iii;.;i'--s. 

•*  Why.  you  >«<-.  bus^,"  v\  is  the  lej-ly,  "  dat  ar  cat  use  ter 
'^n  iiiliM  rl;it  li-,li:  liiri.lfiiiiin«N,  je^^  like  any  other  cat.  But 
one  day  de  latrier  <log  what  had  bi*en  laying  for  him  a  gofnl 
spell,  made  a  grab  at  him  as  he  was  a  gwinc  in,  an'  bit  his 
t.iil  S'|ijar'  njf.  An'  e\er  seiue  den,  boss,  dat  ar  cat  goes 
inter  dat  hole  hiiielunuii^,  su\s  de  tariier  dog  can't  bile  off 
his  lad  a^iiM." 
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DOWN    THE    PENINSULA, 
By  August  Plumassier. 


Uovniu 


Looit  9t  the  map  and  mark  the  geographical 
(urmaUon  and    wonderful    outline   of  that   little 
peninsula  on  our  Eastern  coast,  jutting  between 
those  noble  bays,  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Dela- 
ware,    lis  settlements  dale  among  the  oldest  o( 
the  many  movcmenis  to  colonize  this  great  land. 
PoascssiDg  every  material  advantage  which  a  rich 
*  mick  sot!  can  confer,  not  onty  in  the  growth 
c  more  5ut>5tantial  staffs  of  life,  but  in  the 
c  variety  of  other  fruits  which  a  mild  cli* 
only   can    bring    to    perfection ;    teeming 
its  fnyriad  creeks,  rivers  and   bays,  it  has 
»'  of  wealth  in  the  inexhaustible 
<    waters,   which   also  not  only 
ctmnect  it  as  highways  of  cheap  transportation  to 
markeU  of  the  great  cities  of  our   Basteru 
but  by  the  contiguous  ocean  to  all   the 
^ markets  of  the  world;   inhabited  as  it  is  by  an 


enlightened  people  of  kind  and  hospitable  man- 
ners, and  filled  with  schools  and  churches  of  all 
persuasions,  is  it  not  strange  that  such  a  lovely 
land,  right  at  our  very  doors,  should  remain  but 
half  developed  st^ll? 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  the  mighty  tide  of 
emigration  flowing  West  aud  South  should  pass 
by  such  a  favored  spot»  where  land  is  so  good  and 
cheap,  where  forests  are  already  felled,  where 
churches  and  school-houses  arc  already  built, 
where  as  delightful  a  climate  prevails  as  any  on 
'his  continent,  to  make  homes  in  new  and  remote 
settlements  in  the  far-olT  VVetil? 

To  solve  the  reasons  of  this  problem,  or  at  least 
to  look  into  the  matter  in  more  st»eculaiive  detail, 
we  concluded  lo  take  a  trt^r  down  the  Penmsula, 
md  investigate  ihe*maner  for  ourselves. 
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We  chose  for  the  time  of  our  visit  the  winter 
season,  because  we  were  interested  in  an  industry 
for  which  this  land  has  been  preeminently  cele- 
brated from  its  primeval  days,  knowing  full  well 
that  we  should  find  agricultural  operations  going 
on  also;  for  here  it  is  not  merely  a  summer  voca- 
tion. And,  indeed,  we  might  have  known  that 
the  immense  oyster  trade  of  this  region  does  not 
cease  its  operations  in  the  summer  time,  either; 
but  then  it  is  in  cold  weather  that  the  luscious 
bivalve  is  in  his  joUiest  shape — he  is  fattest  then, 
and  most  delicious  to  the  taste.  So,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  was  as  much  for  the  pur|>oses  of  gas- 
tronomy as  for  the  solution  of  our  problem  that 
wc  projected  our  visit. 

"AVhich  do  yon  like  best,  my  dear?"  my  wife 
asked  me,  when  I  had  invited  her  to  accompany 
mc  on  the  trip,  ** strawberries  or  oysters?" 
'  "Strawberries  or  oysters?"  I  replied.     **What 

a  comparison  !"  Why,  I  had  to  laugh  right  out. 
**I  like  them  both  best,  of  course;  they  are  not 
to  be  compared.  You  might  as  well  have  asked 
me,  little  woman,  to  multiply  so  many  quarts  of 
strawberries  by  so  many  quarts  of  clams,  and  tell 
^    you  how  many  watermelons  it  would  bring." 

"Well,  you  needn't  be  so  smart.  I  was  only 
going  to  say  that  I'd  rather  take  the  trip  to  see 
my  cousins  in  strawberry  time ;  so  now  you  can 
go  and  get  one  of  those  horrid  bachelor  friends  of 
yours  to  go  with  you,  and  I  believe  you'll  like  it 
best,  after  all,  and  you  can  stuff  yourselves  just  as 
full  of  oysters  as  two  big  turkeys;  there,"  and 
she  was  off.  She  had  a  good  reason,  as  she  usu- 
ally has.  I  had  been  too  smart,  which  to  her  1 
usually  am ;  and  she  had  come  out  best,  as  she 
usually  does. 

Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  cousins,  there's 
been  so  much  marrying  among  relations  in  the 
family  that  I  married  into,  that  I've  got  a  cousin 
or  two  in  nearly  every  respectable  town  in  the 
Peninsula.  Out  of  duty  I  had  considered  it  the 
proper  thing  to  ask  my  wife  first,  as  they  are  her 
cousins  more  than  mine — but  I  was  not  loth  to 
have  a  bachelor  friend  instead — especially  as  a 
good  many  of  our  cousins  are  of  the  female  per- 
suasion; in  fact  I  had  already  made  arrangements 
with  a  friend  to  that  effect.  Please  do  not  con- 
sider that  I  am  insincere  or  selfish  for  having  done 
this,  or  that  I  put  that  strawberry  idea  into  my 
wife's  head;  ask  her,  she'll  tell  you  very  quick 


that  I  am  "both  a  good  and  affectionate  little 
hubby,"  and  fly  at  your  face,  too,  if  you  don't 
believe  her,  at  that. 

The  only  trouble  about  the  arrangement  with 
my  friend,  who  lived  at  Chester,  was  his  insisting 
on  my  driving  down  with  him  that  far,  he  having 
just  bought  a  new  team.  This  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  anticipation  on  a  crisp  January  morn- 
ing; yet  all  disagreeable  apprehensions  vanished 
with  the  smoke  of  our  cigars,  as  we  stood  on  the 
porch  next  morning,  his  new  mare  flawing  the 
curbstone,  impatient  to  be  off,  while  my  wife, 
sincerely  cheerful,  stood  by  to  give  uir  a  send-off 
with  one  of  her  lovely  smiles. 

Whiz-z-z  !  and  away  we  went  without  the  crack 
of  the  whip,  the  mare  seeming  to  drink  in  the 
very  life  of  the  morning,  clear,  sharp,  and  glori- 
ously beautiful  as  it  was,  with  the  bright  sun 
lending  the  winter  landscape  a  pure  and  cheerful 
glow.  T  e  mare  also  seemed  to  take  kindly  to 
her  master;  certainly  her  heart  was  full  of  high- 
spirited  delight,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  our 
own.  Down  through  the  streets  of  West  Phila- 
delphia at  a  spanking  pace,  and  out  the  Darby 
Road  neck  and  neck  for  an  instant  with  the  trains 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Ikiltimore 
Railroad,  which  in  quick  succession  glided  past 
us  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  the  railroad  running  ex- 
actly parallel  with  the  turnpike  as  far  as  Paschall- 
ville. 

••This  style  of  travelling  is  pretty  nice  in  fine 
weather,"  I  remarked  to  my  friend. 

"  Yes;  with  good  roads,"  he  replied. 

"  Good  roads,  humph  I  You  know  what  I  call 
a  good  road,  my  dear  fellow?" 

"Well,  Bones,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile, 
taking  his  cue  from  my  manner,  "  what  am  a 
good  road  ?'  * 

•*  De  railroad,  sah." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  my  friend  ;  but  sud- 
denly breaking  off,  resumed,  "  but  to  be  serioos, 
that's  the  best  railroad  over  there  you  ever  caoi^ 
across.  Why,  they  carry  all  these  people,  froQi 
six  to  eight  miles  around  here,  into  town  and  OQt^ 
as  many  times  each  day  as  desired,  for  less  thai^ 
one  round  trip  on  the  street  cars.  See,  theie*^ 
Mount  Moriah  on  your  left;  we  will  soon  bei^ 
Bonaffon,  nearly  five  miles  out,  the  commul 
ticket  to  which  is  only  twenty-eight  dollars  a 
— as  many  trips  as  you  please,  understand — far  r 
little  over  Miy  cents  a  week.     Why,  I  only  ptJT  m 
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the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  week  from  Chester,  which  is 
thirteen  miles  off,'*  asserted  my  frfcnd, 

••There's  some  difference,  loo,  1  think,  between 
riding  in  a  warm,  comfortable  car,  with  a  seal  to 
yourself,  and  being  sandwiched  in  one  of  those 
jolly  refrigerators  thai  never  are  full,**  I  suggested. 

'*  YooVe  hit  it;  Td  rather  ride  twenty  miles  on 
a  train*  than  one  on  a  street  car.  The  lime  is  a 
little  different,  too,"  he  added;  •*!  am  as  near  ihe 
city  at  Chester  as  you  are  in  West  Philadelphia/* 

"Thai*?  one  reason,  I  suppose,  there  are  so 
many  modern  residences  hereabouts,  as  well  as 
the  many  comfortable -looking  little  vitlages/'  I 
rejoined. 

"Exactly  so;  and  they  are  a  paying  invest- 
ment whether  a  man  lives  in 
them  or  not,  are  easily  rent* 
dt  or  he  can  get  his  money 
back  at  any  time.  I  put  one 
up  last  summer  at  Ridley 
P^rk,  one  of  the  most  libe- 
ral spirited  places  in  the 
shape  of  a  suburban  town 
on  the  continent^  anti  what 
do  you  think  that  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington  and 
Baltiffiore  Railroa<!  did  by 
way  of  encouragement? 
Well,  sir,  they  transported 
all  the  lutfiber  and  material 
lor  me  from  the  city  at  just 

half  price ;  and  more  than  that,  they  gave  me  a 
yearly  ticket  over  their  road,  to  and  from  Phila- 
delphia, for  every  thousand  dollars  my  house 
cost ;  they  gave  me  three,  or  one  for  three  years^ 
which  was  all  the  same,  my  house  having  cost  me 
three  thousand  dollai^,'* 

'* You  astoDtsh  me;  will  they  do  that  for  every- 
body?'* 

** Everybody  Just  the  same;  no  partiality,"  he 
replied. 

"Pon  rny  honor  I     I've  got  a  little  sum  snugged 
iwiy,  which  I  think  I'll   hurry  and  invest  along 

the  line,  too,  for  when  this  thing  once  becomes 

;:'  Tilly  known,  prices  will  hop  up  like  pop*corn. 

I  ijueer  1  never  knew  of  this  before/* 
'*We!1,  I30W  you  know  it,  take  advantage  of  it 

^ilcyou  may,**  he  retorted. 
W<  passed  on  through  the  old  town  of  Darby, 

''erf  many  6ne  residences  crown  the  surround- 

^ti^  hills;  through  Sharon  Hdt,  Norwood,  Ridley 


Park,  and  down  towards  the  river  And  on  lo 
Chester,  where  we  finally  arrived  at  a  very  sea- 
sonable hour. 

What  interested  roc  along  the  whole  route  quite 
as    much   as   the   improvements   noted,    was   the 
I  splendid  view  of  the  Delaware  had  from  the  high 
I  range  of  hills,  which  seems  to  extend  with  a  mar- 
gin of  low  land  along  the  river  bank  all  the  way 
from  West  Phihdelphia  to  Chesier — this  undu- 
lating trend  of  high  and  salubrious  country,  im- 
mediately accessible  to  the  railroad  affording  to 
my  speculative  eye  as  many  charming  villa  sites, 
pretentious  or  unpretentious,  and  unoccupied,  as 
are  already  adorned  with  picturesque  homes. 
My  friend  kindly  furnishing  me  some  views  of 


prominent  resiliences,  picturesque  stations  and 
scenery  along  the  road,  I  am  enabled  to  favor  the 
readers  of  the  Monthly  with  some  faint  idea  of 
them  through  illustrations,  and  I  know  that  ray 
friend  will  readdy  recognize  them  when  he  gets 
his  copy  of  **  Potter's.*' 

While  my  friend  drove  home  to  make  his  pre* 
parations  for  our  trip  down  the  Peninsula,  I  sallied 
out  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  John  Roaches  famous 
shipyard  and  the  several  other  points  of  interest 
in  this  cosy  little  town.  As  the  Philadelphia,^ 
Wdmington  and  Baltimore,  which  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the 
North  and  South,  rush  through  on  their  double 
tracks,  not  less  than  forty  trains  a  day,  there  was 
no  hurry  or  fear  of  missing  a  train  upon  our  part. 

We  met  at  the  station  as  previously  agreed  upon, 
though  our  watches  disagreed  upon  comparing  the 
time«  We  fell  into  an  amicable  dispute  over  the 
question  as  to  which  was  right.     It  was  only  a 
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matter  of  one  minute,  ytt  a  maitcr  of  niameni, 
nevertheless,  when  you  take  into  account  that  the 


III.,  L  ..  1,  IS  road  are  run   ua..wiuiul  *'on  time.' 
VVti  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  dock  in 
the  dei>ot,  which  is  always   right.     That  august 


measurer  of  time  settled  our  dispute  in  a  very 
s!immary  manner.  It  warned  us  to  take  lo  our 
heels  in  double  quick  time  if  we  wanted  to  lake 
that  train,  which  we  did,  to  the  evident  amuse- 
ment of  the  news  stand  man  and  the  apple  womao, 
and  just  boarded  it  as  it  was  getting  slightlj  under 
way. 

We  immediately  secured  ourselves  seats  in  one 
nf  those  luxurious  cars  so  truly  suggestive  of  an 
otegant  drawing-room.  This  one  was  heated  to 
tlje  lemperature  of  a  mild  spring  day,  and  sufli- 
ciently  warm  lo  force  upon  us  a  comfortable 
comparison  with  the  sharp,  cold  w^eather  without: 
nut  that  oppressive  or  enervating  heat  so  common 
to  cars,  however,  but  an  atmosphere  of  pure, 
sweet  air^  such  as  only  perfect  ventilalioo  can 
su|)ply. 

"These  cars  run  mighty  easy,**  my  friend  ex 
claimed,  settling  himself  in  his  seal  for  a  com- 
fortable nap,  rendered  practical  by  a  perfect 
absence  of  that  disturbing  elemeut  of  uaeasf 
motion,  so  exasperating  to  the  weary  and  appre- 
hensive traveller  on  most  roads.  The  rails  of 
this  route  seemed  to  have  been  smoothed  over  as 
carefully  as  some  dear  old  spinster  smoothes  iut 
least  little  creases  out  of  her  well-worn  black  and 
only  silk,  njaking  the  train  run  as  easy  ^  \{  it 
were  a  ship  gliding  down  greased  ways  to  be 
launched  in  the  sea. 

**Wil*ming-ton  r*  shouted  a  train  hajid,  slam 
ming  the  door. 

**  Saiid'Wiches  !'*  sings  out  a  brown-faced  boy^ 
as  he  opened  it  again. 

The  duet  completely  broke  up  the  cat-nap  of 
my  friend, 

*'rn  have  a  sandwich,  anyhow,"  he  doggedly 
exclaimed. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  don't;  it  will  spoil  your  din- 
ner," I  suggested. 

"  Sp  o-il  my  dinner — tah  !  what*s  two  or  three 
little  sandwiches  but  an  appetizer!" 

'*  1  dare  say,"  I  sneered  (dear  reader,  wererou 
ever   the    least    bit   dyspeptic?)      **  I    rem' 
travelling  once  with  a  Camdenite,  who  w:i 
very  long  journey  to  Baltimore,  and  who  tl 
the  same;  but  he  complained,  after  swallou...^  - 
roun'i  dozen  of  them,  that  his  appetite  wasn't  i 
bit  sharpen han  before,"  I  remarked  to  my  fn<;nd, 

**  Didn't  he  go  it  a  little  too  strongs  old  fellow  ?'* 
he  retorted, 

•*  It  strikes  me  you* re  going  it  pretty  birong  ^i 
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that  beverage  you've  got  there/*  I  was  compelled 
to  observe,  **  I  suppose  you  got  the  sandwkhts 
to  lay  a  kind  of  foundatioo,  eh  !^' 

••Didn't  have  any  coffee  this  morning,  you 
sec  ;  lake  a  nip,  won't  you  ?'* 

1  took  a  nip  merely  out  of  complaisance,  grate- 
fully  remembering  what  a  satisfactory  feature  it  is 
in  the  management  of  this  road,  to  have  refresh- 
ment saluons  at  convenient  stations,  as  there  is  at 
Wilmington,  where  thirsty  or  hungry  travelers 
can  satisfy  themselves  with  a  variety  of  fresh - 
cooked  seasonable  fooi  at  moderate  charges, 
thus  doing  away  with  hampers  and  haversacks 
full  of  cold  meat,  stale  bfead,  sticky  jelly,  and 
old  newspapers,  ^ans  napkins,  knives,  forks  or 
sp  ions. 

•'This  Wiliiiington  is  a  lively  town,*' said  my 
friend.  '*  We  must  make  a  stop  here  on  our  way 
back." 

**My  friend  from  CamHen  seemed  to  think  it  a 
lively  place/*  1  was  inicresled  to  remark*  **1 
remember  when  we  were  lighting  our  cigars  after 
a  very  satisfactory  lunch  we  took  together  here, 
his  poking  me  exuberantly  and  confttleiuly  in  the 
ribs,  and  saving,  in  a  whis|>er,  *I  letl  you,  this 
pUce  did  a  power  of  blockade  running  dunng  the 
war,*  and  then  slyly  winked,  indicating  as  much 
as  though  he  cuuld  lell  me  a  secret  or  two  about 
those  dark  and  underground  doings  were  he  so 
inclined/* 

'•Very  probable;  for  you  know  our  patrionc 
stay-at-homes  all  weot  into  making  money  out  of 
the  net c>si lies/'  my  friend  replied. 

Soon  after  leaving  Wilmington  we  reached  Dela- 
awate  Junction,  from  which  point  the  Delaware  Di- 
\isOii  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more Railroad  branches  off  from  the  main  line,  and 
we  enter  th*f  famous  Peninsula,  On  every  side  we 
have  presented  to  our  sight  a  wide  and  open  vista, 
here  and  thtre  dolled  with  farm-houses  and  out- 
buildings, many  of  them  of  a  high  order  of  archi- 
tecture, and  all  of  them  showing  a  d<fgree  of  com- 
fort and  cozmess creditable  to  the  hontsl  yeomanry 

our  agricultural  communities.     Aside  froui  this 

ilure  of  the  passing  landscape  there  is  nuthing 
^cry  striking  to  meet  the  eye,  and  it  becomes 
souiewhat  monotonous  for  the  lime  being. 

••There  ts  New  Castle,"  exclaimed  my  friend, 
pointing  out  of  the  window  at  his  side.  Ful low- 
ing the  direction,  1  discovered  we  were  rapidly 
approaching  what  appeared   to  me,  at   that  dis* 


tance,  to  be  considerable  of  a  business  place,  as 
also  a  manufacturing  point. 

**  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it?'*  I  asked. 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  New  Castle  has  been 
a  quiet,  sleepy  old  place  of  about  tw  >  thousand 
inhabitants  for  many  a  long  year.  A  land  grant 
from  William  Penn  has  yielded  income  enough  to 
pay  the  modest  municipal  expenses,  so  there  have 
been  no  town  taxes,  and  the  people  have  mostly 
inherited  pro[>erfy  enough  to  live  upon  in  com- 
fort. Conservatism  has  here  found  a  stronghold, 
and  the  manners,  methods  and  appearances  of  the 
last  century  have  been  perpetuated  to  our  later 
days,*'  he  informed  me,  "Those  extensive  works 
you  see  over  there  are  the  great  Tasker  Iron  Works 
of  the  Messrs.  Morris,  Tasker  &  Co.,  formerly  of 
Philadelphia,  btit  removeci  to  this  place  several 
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years  ago,**  he  resumed;  **and  these  works,  since 
they  have  been  established  here,  have  added  hun- 
dreds of  busy  mechanics  to  its  population,  and  the 
town  is  beginning  to  wake  up,  and  bids  fair  to  be* 
come  in  course  of  time  an  active  and  growing 
place." 

These  remarks  passed  as  we  made  our  brief  halt 
at  the  station. 

"  All  aboard  T*  from  the  conductor,  and  we 
were  soon  moving  along  again  at  our  flying  pace, 
passing  in  5utcessive  order  State  Road,  the  Bear, 
and  Rodney,  unimportant  stations,  an<l  arriving 
in  due  season  at  Kirkwood.  This  is  the  centre  of 
a  rich  farming  and  dairy  country,  and  where  the 
peach  district  begins,  my  friend  informal  me, 
and  from  which  large  quantities  of  peaches  are 
annually  shipped  ;  no  less  than  ninety  thousand 
baskets  having  been  shipped  from  this  point  in 
a  single  year. 
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•f-  r:-w*  of  !rc«  sa  |Knpcctitoa< 
J2Z  zt3ch,  arc  tnilr  a  sght  vonh 


iin  (liriid  hiiy*.  is  only  src  oikI  to  Middlctown,  the 
III  XI  htatiuii  hrluw.     'l'li<-  -.iiiioiiiuling  country  here 


.  :*  --ti-  •.-*     .c    j  Mi'Sdletowo^apUceofsoine 
-.;,  r-i-r*.  i--i  'i.mzi  sboQt  twentj-five  miles 

*■  A-  :-:§  pc-:  jc-:  ir«  vithin  the  Itmils  of  the 
•'.-  "'i.-^  ^i-aicr.-zmwirg  district,  and  a  pleuinifr 
<•-:*':-'  ir.:.T::T  tc-  cas  haidir  imagine  than  that 
i:  '.'  i  :'-'.•::  cr  a  air  day  ia  the  peach  season," 

'•Tt-  v.  rr^r^  fx  rcfreshmeiils :"  yelled  the 
:n  -  -1- -f.  i;  •.'--  tn-n  came  to  a  halt. 

•■  Vr*.  :"-ii:  r*r/rdi  me.  I  want  to  stretch  my 
•:.S  1  '.  •'*.  zzywix.     Let's  us  out  and  takea 
.i-r-."'  zi.  i  rr.t^  icy  friend. 

* '  H  i  r-i :  r  i :  )  o'j  want  another  appetizer  for 
y; :'  ci'.ztT.  ci  yj'i?"  I  said,  laughingly. 

Ir  :-€  ic:*  :  '-ere  we  found  a  most  excellent 
'r-^j-'i:;:.  ari  w'-erc  almost  anything  that  the 
"'?'>'  ^-a-A**  co'-M  crave  might  be  found  to 
order.  Yr.trA  ar.d  I  saoged  ourselves  for  a  ten 
rr  T'jtrr^*  r^:-:.  and  I  am  free  to  say  came  oat  "on 
riristr,"  •/'•it  cond-;c tor's  signal  to  start  being  pasKd 
i>  m-e  re-yi-.ed  orsr  sens.  Dtily  fortified  with  a 
irooi  c  .;ir  cjc"-.  mr  scit'ed  ourselves  in  our  seats 
ro  enjoy  the  :'ii\*j<z  comfort  and  relaxation  of 
->;  iriTs  con*.;  v.: !':>!•-•  wi:h  our  position  and  feelings. 

••  By  Juve.  Fred  ,  this  is  travelling  after  ^ 
ii ^ *; i i on .  W hat  more  i  n  t he  way  of  comforts  coul«^ 
a  :r.Tvt-;lt-r  nsk  than  this?"'  I  exclaimed. 

*•  INhaw :  don't  go  off  the  handle,  now,"  r^ 
I  lic«i  Frtd.,  rcs^raii.etily.  "If  you  had  traveller 
over  road>  that  I  have  travelled  over,  you  mig*n 
well  go  into  ec-itasy  over  this.  Did  you  tr^ 
iravf  1  over  a  corduroy  road  ?"  he  asked. 

*•  Ncj ;  and  if  ihey  are  anything  like  what  the 
'  liave  l>tren   rt- presented   to  me,  I  certainly  don* 
want  to,  cither,"  I  replied. 

•'Well,  1  have  travelled  over  a  corduroy  rcMic 
in  ihe  old-fashioned  leather  spring  coach  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  miles,  on  one  of  the  darkest 
and  most  dismal  nights  imaginable,  consuniin£^ 
r)ver  five  hours'  time  to  make  the  distance,  and  I 
have  travelled  on  some  railroads,  too,  that  wer« 
hut  an  im|)roved  order  of  corduroy  roads;  lo  i^ 
'  yon  have  not  had  such  an  experience  in  your  life- 
time you  cannot  api)reciate  this  as  I  do." 

•*True,  pard  ;  but  what  did  you  do  for  an  ap- 
;  pelizer  on  the  corduroy  road,  allow  me  to  ask?" 
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•*That  was  one  of  ihe  drsconi forts  of  my  cor- 
duroy  experience,  and  hence  I  can  appreciate 
these  model  conveniences  so  much  belter,  you 
see/' 

**  Town-send  I**  yelled  the  train  hand. 

Unconsciously  we  had  glided  over  four  miles 
more  of  the  road,  and  had  reached  Townscnd, 
the  next  point  on  the  road* 

This  fjart  of  the  Peninsula,  known  as  the  Eastern 
Shore^  is  cut  up  by  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
into  a  scries  of  minor  peninsulas,  the  estuaries 
and  streams  marking  the  most  important  divisions 
being  the  Elk  River,  the  Chester,  the  Chopt.mk. 
the  Nanticoke  and  the  Pocomoke  Rivers.  Each 
of  these  divisions  is  provided  with  iis  own  rail- 
i-oad»  extending  from  a  terminal  point 
on  or  near  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  a 
connection  with  the  main  trunk  line. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
the  peculiarly  advantageous  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  has  been  im- 
proved in  I  ying  out  the  railroads^  so 
that  over  almost  the  entire  area  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  the  farms  can  l>€ 
within  reach  of  the  railroad  on  the 
one  han<i  and  the  water  on  the  other. 
Two  such  roads  come  in  at  Townsend. 

Over  the  Town  send  Branch  road 
runs  the  Kent  County  road,  which  at 
Ihe  preiient  terminates  at  Chestertown, 
the  old  shire-town  of  Kent  County, 
and  the  Queen  Anne  and  Kent  Road, 
which  runs  to  Centreville,  the  county*seat  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  stations  on  these  roads  are 
generally  about  four  miles  apart.  Many  of  them 
are  pleasant  villages  and  towns,  with  from  two  to 
three  hundred  to  as  many  thousand  inhabitants. 
They  are  often  characterized  by  a  broad  main 
Mreet,  bordered  by  handsome  old  gardens,  with 
large,  comfortable  residences  in  their  midst. 

TraDsfers  having  been  made  with  these  con- 
necting roads,  we  soon  steam  ahead  and  pass  two 
small  stations,  Blackbird  and  Green  Spring,  way- 
uions   only,   and    arrive   at   Clayton,  the  next 

eminent  station  and  point  along  the  Delaware 
Division.  Here  we  find  two  more  branch  roads  ; 
the  one  to  the  east  leading  to  Smyrna,  a  beautiful 
town  of  tweniy-one  hundred  inhabitants,  a  rich 
and  substantial  bank,  and  three  churches,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist  and  Protestant  Episcopal. 

The  other  branch  to  the  west  is  the  Maryland 


and  Delaware  Division,  running  southwest  fifty- 
four  miles  through  Caroline  and  Talbot  Counties, 
Maryland,  to  Easton,  a  bright,  clean,  cheerful 
place,  still  keeping  its  old  time  mansions,  but 
keeping  them  in  good  condition*  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty-one  hundred*  Oxford,  eleven 
miles  beyond  Easton,  and  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  is  the  terminus  of  this  road. 

There  is  nothing  in  or  about  Clayton  to  give 
it  any  distinguishing  prominence  outride  of  that 
given  it  by  the  railroad  connections,  yet  the  time 
will  come  when  even  this  prominence  must  attract 
towards  it  that  energy  and  business  enterprise  so 
much  needed  to  buiid  up  and  enliven  a  commu- 
nity- 


^-M^i 


LJUVKR    SrATIUI^. 

Reader,  my  friend  is  soundly  sleeping,  all  ob- 
livious of  his  pleasant  surroundings !  Perchance 
he  is  dreaming  of  appetizers  and  corduroy  roads  I 

Well,  we  shall  not  disturb  him.  Rather  let  us 
continue  our  observations  alone  for  the  brief 
moments  we  shall  have  afforded  us  before  reach - 
ii^g  Dover,  our  first  stopping-oflT  place.  This  is 
forty-seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Wilmington, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

We  are  gliding  along  with  the  ever  same  un- 
varying movement,  DOW  and  then  our  ears  pierced 
by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  iron  horse  as  he  whirls 
U!s  along,  signaling  his  coming  or  warning  against 
the  approaching  danger  of  crossing  his  pathway. 
On  past  Brenford,  a  small  way-station,  and  soon 
after  Moorton,  another,  and  we  are  making  for 
Dover.  Soon  the  spires  of  the  town  become 
visible,  and  before  many  minutes  more  the  town 
looms  into  full  view.     A  sharp,  shrill  whistle  from 
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TfSidijril  slowinj^'Ufj  of  the  train  a.H  ii  approaches 
I  In:  de|)Ot. 

••  l)o-vcr  t"  yclU  llic  irrcpfcsi5*il)!c  train  hand| 
foUnwcd  by  a  itUmmiiig-to  of  the  door. 


The  deuce  joa  m$  !*'  eidaiMft  wif  |Mff fiir« 

I  he  landed  optm  \m  leei«    *«!»  this  Oofrr  already ? 
Why,  I  niitsi  haire  been  ^eepiiif  pretlf  aoaiKl  " 

'*!  shofild  rather  think  yciu  bad^"  I  replied, 
nanchalantly.  **  Did  ycm  get  your  imii  out?*'  I 
inquired^ 

'*  Vaaal"  be  drawled  out,  at  he  jmdt^  Ibr  the 
door. 

**  Where  mt^  you  going?'*  I  exclaioied,  as  we 
were  pnsing  along  the  platform,  or  ptaxzm  rat)»er, 

I  of  the  beaotiful  depot  building,  and  ob   ^y 

I  friend  making  rapid  uridtt  ahead*     *  m 

to  be  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  aJl  at  once«'* 

'*Tbat  nap  has  gl>eti  me  an  appeiite,  afld  I  ain 
1  going  to  have  something  to  tone  up  on,'*  be  re- 
plied, a»  be  moved  ahead. 

We  *•  toned  op/'  as  a  tnatter  of  coorw,  ft  bitng 
my  rtile  toitumor  my  friend  in  all  respects* 
,      Dover  is  the  capital  of  tbe  State  of  Delaware^ 
I  and   is  a  pretty  and   flourishing   town   of  xotoe 
'  nineteen   hundred  to  two  thoittand   inViabitanta* 
'  It  contains  some  very  tasty  and  handsome  build* 
I  ings,  tbe  residences  of  its  leiding  dttjcens  bcin^ 
'  fXTfect   models   of  coxineiis  and   comfort.      The 
*  hutches,   five  in   number,   Methodist^   Presbyte- 
rian, Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  £ptsico{ial, 
present   very  striking    pici tires   of  beautiful  aim* 
I  plicily  in  architecture.     Two  banks,  a  finc^  new 
'  court-house  and  the  old  state-hou\r  ^  .  lately 

improved,  abo  add  materially  to  n  rancc 

of  the  town* 

There  is  also  here,  and  the  fir»t  of  the  kind  wc 
have  seen   since  entering  the  Peninsula,  a  large 
canning  establi^^hmcnt   for  the  canning  of  fruits 
and  berries,  which  has  grown  up,  we  arc  informs 
within  the  past  few  years,  expanding  from  si 
beginnings  to  the  extent  of  the  present  buildini 
an   illuiitralion   of  whirh  we  give   in   the  accoi 
panying  engraving.     This  industry  of  the  Pentn  ^ 
sula  is  none  the  least  important  and   prombin^^ 
Every  year  the  growers  of  fruit  and   berries  ai^ 
rcahzing  more  fully  the  ^pccial  benefits  and  a«:J 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  this  particular  indL»5 
try,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  a  prediction  that  ws  t  j 
the  growing  influx  of  Northern  men  and  Northers 
energy  a  few  short  years  will  place  it  far  ahead  cpJ 
the  other  industries  on  the  Peninsula. 

Wc  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  tbe 
general  appearance  of  the  capital  of  '*lhe  little 
State/*  and  more  particularly  with  the  warm  sod 
Htiy  cordial  reception  received  at  the  bands  at 
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the  several  residents  with  whom  we  came  in  con- 
tact during  our  stay.  We  noticed  while  here  also 
the  evidence  of  what  Northern  energy  can  do  and 
is  doing    '         '  '  ^ry.      We   s|)fak 


l>ow  of  the  surrounding  country.     The  beautiful 
lioraesteads,    barns    and    outbuildings,    excellent 
lences,  and   finely  cultivafed  fields  on  all  sides, 
only  too    plainly  attest    the    fact    that   Northern  i 
men  and  ex|»erienced  farmers  have 
»crc1cd    here.     This    characteristic 
energy  has  also  given  the  impulse 
io  the  busioe&s  to  be  observed  here. 
But  our  stay  at  Dover  at  lengtli 
tind  an  end,  and  we  again   take 
A.9»ge  on   a  south-bound    train  ; 
mistime  for  Crisfield,  the  south 
rfi  lerminua  of  the  road. 

Now^  for  a  nuiety-mile  ride!" 

Fred.,  as  we  made  ourselves 

tnfortabic  in  our  |>arlor  coach. 

^*'How  many  naps  do  you  pro- 

to  takc^n  that  distance?"  I 

!mly  ajkcd. 

•*  Well^  that  depends^ on  the 

f^ftinber  af — — appetizersi    I    pre- 
stime,  pardncr/'  Fred,  replied. 

The  train  proceeds  on  its  way,  and  we  are  again 

**  oitr  post  of  rail  observation.      We  note  that 

^ilc  lh€    northern    part   of   the    Peninsula,    in 

^^lH>er  C^cil  and   New  Castle  Counties,  is  char- 

>tterifcd   by  the   unevenness  of  its  surface  and 


beautifully  moulded  hills  of  bold,  round  outline, 
rising  several  hundred  feet  above  tide- water,  the 
lower  limit  of  these  counties  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Peninsula  presents  an  entirely  different  scenery 
— ^a  comparatively  level 
country  or  table  land, 
gently  sloping  east  and 
west  towards  either  bay 
from  ail  elevated  strip 
of  land  several  miles  in 
breadth,  to  which  the 
name  of  water-shed  or 
dividing  ridge  is  not  in- 
aptly applied.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Penin- 
sula scenery  here  begin 
to  exhibit  themselves — 
old  farm  houses  of  stone 
or  brick,  s|)acious  gat 
dens  and  orchards,  '" 
quent  hedges,  sm 
rich  fields,  and  the  lush, 
billowy  green  of  decidu* 
ous  woods.  The  undula* 
lions  of  the  soil  become  gentler,  and  there  is  no 
longer  a  valley  of  distinct  outline.  The  streams, 
instead  of  a  busy,  active  flow,  loiter  along  the 
channels.    The  land  spreads  out  to  a  level  horizon, 


WvoMmc  Dbpot. 

and  the  sky  assumes  the  vastness  and  distance 
which  it  wears  on  the  prairies,  except  that  a  soft, 
pearly  gltfam  around  its  edges  denotes  the  near- 
ness of  water. 

**  Wyoming!"  hails  the  train  hand  this  time. 
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Here  ire  find  aifioilMr  verf  h^odsoine  depot*  as 
alioi  iDiniatiire  bicc,  and  a  collection  of  Deal  frmme 
cotUget.  The  vicinity  of  tbit  itatloo  t$  ooted, 
oif  friend  Jufofint  ine»  for  iu  fine  iQil«  adapted  to 
fraitt  and  vegetabtea  of  alt  Icinds,  and  bfge  (psui* 
lilje«  of  which  are  rabcd  and  thipf>ed  annttally. 
We  malce  but  a  brief  halt,  and  are  soop  ofider  way 
apia.  A  nrn  of  etght  mOes  more,  atirl  we  run 
into  FcUofi,  a  quiet  town  of  apparently  about  fofu 
la  five  hundred  tohabttaots*  Iti  main  itrcef,  a 
▼lew  of  which  accookpaniea  our  article^  preietiia 
a  very  charmtag  iit>d  pfctQitaqoe  iceae.  It  haa 
two  churcha^  Mcthodisl  and  Presbyterian,  as  also 
several  isanufactQrtng 
cttmblbhtneots,  which 
latt^  ffv»  the  pbce  a 
■ooiewliai  snlfUed  ap- 
pofaacc* 

^ Therokasl  be iocite 
Narthero  aettlen  here. 
Fred. » certainly, 
woobiji*!  be 
iBBcli  activity  v]stbie»'* 
t  wotnred  to  remafh  lo 
aay  eocaponjoii  as  I  took 
a  haaiy  gUoce  over  tV- 
pboe  dizring  the  U-^ 
brief  nMMoentft  the  train 
liatSed  at  the  itation. 

"Oh,  yes;  yoa  can 
fod  quite  a  number  of 
theoi  here/*  he  replied  ; 
and  coDtiouiog,  re* 
nariced«  that  •*  il  is  very 
readily  to  be  seen  what 

influence  these  Northern  settlers  are  bringing  to 
bear  on  the  future  wclfiarc  and  proeperity  of  this 
section  of  the  country.*' 

•*How  ilu  you  account  for  this,  Fred*?^*  1 
asked. 

**  Well,  o»  a  cittsia  they  arc  more  thrifty  by 
nntttre,  inured  to  work,  their  sense  '  '  *  >od 
docs  not  dcgrsilc  ihcm  in  their  own  e  by 

laboring  with  their  own  strong  arms  at  whatever 
their  Inclinalion  may  lead  ihem  to*  Such  is  not 
the  c:a»e  with  those  lo  the  manor  born«  Born 
and  rcarctl  in  luxury,  they  have  grown  up  in  the 
belief  that  theirss  was  a  race  above  menial  work. 
That  work  belonged  to  servants  alone.  These  in 
times  past  have  been  the  negroes  who,  at  best, 
were   but  a  worthless  and  shiftless  set ;    without 


if>ceoitve  to  acanstilatkici  their  indoletice  became 
chronic.  Do  yoa  woisdcf  that  a  cofmtry  soch  as 
thb  should  retrofrade  under  such  i^floencei? 
No  !  it  is  the  pliich  a«d  the  characteristic  energy 
of  the  Nortbcfn  araa»  backed  by  its  spirited  co* 

,  al^oiofs,  pnUk  wad  private  enterprtie,  that  will  | 

I  and  must  evctitually  regenerate  aiid  reinvtgorale 
this  country.  If  b  only  a  questioii  of  time,  Euarlc 
ttie«  whea   ii  will   becooie  the  paradise   of  this 

I  country,  its  gmt  gaidco  ipofp**  he  warmly  as* 

'  lerled, 

**  Yes ;  I  have  uo doubt  thai  wherever  such  men 

1  settle,  they  toon  produce  a  risible  and  marfcird 


%% 
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change  for  the  belter  in  the  genera]  appearance 
of  their  surroundings,**  I  assented  ;  "  biu  do  you 
think  thai  the  tudocetnents  offered  towards  secur* 
ing  tliti  class  of  settlers,  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
your  prediction,  Fred.  V* 

**  Why  not  ?    Aside*  from  every  other  consider^ 
ation,  are  not  the  advantages  of  its  geogmphical 
position,  in  this  respect  tmequalcd  by  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States,  an  important  induce- 
ment ?    On  otic  side  rating  on  the  ocean,  on  the 
other  reposing  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  intersected  by 
Hveru,  or  rather  arms  of  the  bay,  every  few  mileSf 
alTording  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  safe,  chea^ 
and  speedy  conveyance  to  market*     Placed  witbii 
a  circle^  as  it  were,  surtuuuded  by  the  great  cii 
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of  New  York,  Pliilafldphia  and  Baltrmore,  all 
ready  and  willing  consumers  of  its  varied  agricul- 
tural productions;  aie  these  not  sufficient  consid- 
cranons  to  weigh  favorably  wiih  any  settler? 
Then  there  is  the  character  of  its  soil,  and  the 
means  at  hand  for  its  improvement;  its  variety 
aJTording  an  opportunity  for  the  culiivation  of 
every  kind  of  grain,  fruit  or  grass  which  the  cli- 
mate of  this  latitude  will  admit  of.  Some  of  its 
soils  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat ;  others  raise  the  finest  crops  of  corn  ;  its 
fruits,  particularly  peaches,  you  know,  are  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  country;  and  its  capacity  for 
growing  grass  will  render  it  a 
fine   graring  country*     It    has  _ 

an  abundance  of  ilie  finest  tim-  _  .         -- 

her,  particularly  white  oak. 
pioe  and  cypress.  In  many 
placrs  there  are  also  extensive 
deposits  of  bog  iron  ore,  ea- 
sily obtained,  and  several  of 
the  largest  of  chrome  ore  in 
the  worhl.  One  great  and  va- 
Ituble  feature^  too,  of  this 
cociuiry,  ist  the  abundance  and 
Yidely  of  its  resources  for  ag- 
ricoUural  improvements.  On 
nMUij  of  the  rivers  there  are 
Urge  deposits  of  Indian  shell 
banks«  capable  of  aiTordiDg 
many  millions  of  bushels  of  -- 
tbc  purest  lime,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  numerous  deposits  of 
ircry  rich  ahell  and  green  sand 
mafl.  I  speak  thus  specifically*  because  you  are 
in  the  position  that  the  great  masses  of  the  out- 
side worUl  find  themselves — totally  ignorant  of 
the  grand  inducements  that  Nature  holds  out  so 
temptingly  right  here  in  this  Peninsula/* 

**  Pardon  me,  Fred.,  but  what  place  is  that?"  I 
asked,  pointing  ahead 

"That  is  Harrington,*'  he  replied.  "Although 
a  place  of  very  little  attraction  to  reccmmend  it, 
it  nevertheless  has  the  advantage  of  a  railroad 
trrtre;  it  has  a  branch  road  terminating  there, 
^liich  connects  it  with  Milford,  Georgetown  and 
Lcwtt,  and  called  the  Junction  and  Breakwater 
Kailroad.** 

EThe  arrival  at  and  departure  from  Harrington 
DCcnpicd  but  a  brief  space  of  time,  and  we  were 
^t  more  on  the  wing.    After  making  sonie  strjy 


comments  of  very  little  moment  on  several  objc<  i.^ 
that  attracted  our  attention  as  we  passed  beyond 
the  town,  T  turned  to  my  companion  and  said  : 

**Novv  go  on  with  your  string  of  iniiucanents 
just  where  you  left  off  when  1  interrupted  you/' 

"I  believe  1  was  referring  to  the  character  of 
its  soil,  was  I  not?'*  he  asked. 

"You  were,  at  the  time,  alluding  to  its  numer- 
ous deposits  of  very  rich  shell  and  green  sand 
marl,  1  think.'* 

"  Well,  in  *ome  of  the  counties  this  green  sand 
marl  contains  a  large  percentage  of  gypsum,  and 
the  shell  marls  from  forty  to  seventy-six  per  cent. 


ROSS*Jt   Rr*V0RNCK. 

of  air-slacked  lime.  These  can  be  obtained  with 
the  greatest  facility  !oo,  being  sometimes  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface,  in  fact  sometimes  cropping 
out  upon  it,  So  you  see,  that  Nature  itself  sup- 
plies the  husbandman  herewith  excelient  fertilizers 
I  ready  to  hand." 

"  I  find  an  in.pression  current,  that  this  is  a 
very  unhealthy  section  of  country,  however,*'  1 
broke  in  upon  him,  **  If  this  be  so,  would  it  not 
more  than  offset  all  these  inducements  to  settle- 
ment here  you  have  named/' 

"The  most  absurd  idea  in  the  world  I  There 
is  no  more  truth  in  that  statement  than  there  is 
in  the  deduction  that  black  is  white.  So  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  and  it  is  not  inconsider- 
able, either,  I  venture  to  assert  there  is  no  more 
healthy  section  anywhere  than  this.     True,  there 
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[jts,  whose  troubles  have  been  relievccl  and 
lives  have  been  prolonged   by  making   it 
ffietr  home, 

{Hello,  Fred.,  whose  place  is  that?"  I  asked, 
^iedly,  as  we  passed  on  the  east  of  the  road  a 

farm  and  beautiful  residence. 

That  is  ex-Governor  William  Ro$s*5  place, 

a  most  charming  one,  too,*'  my  companion 

lied*     **  We  are  now  near  Seaford,  and  as  you 

ive  taken  very  good  care  to  keep  me  out  o\  a  nap 

a  ninetecn*mile  nm,  I  propose  that  we  lay  over 

[subject   of  our  dis* 

long    enough   to 

an  api>etizer.*' 

[a  I  ha  I  ha  1  Fred., 

afraid  that  if  this 

plimate     has    the    »ame 

on    all    persons  it 

>n  you,  it  must  truly 

rhole^me   one,** 

dghingly  replied. 

iAhl     pardner,    the 

idea  of  those  large 

ious    bivalves,    just 

from  the  cove,  and 

[ing  our   coming,  is 

ligh  to  start  any  man's 

piite.     Oysters,    like 

iges,  to  be  properly 

dished,  must  be  tackled 

iie  source,  you  know. 

are  now  approach- 

^he  homes  of  the  jolly 

r,  and  you  can  prepare  yourself  to  pitch  in, 
ather  I  should  say  to  pitch  ihem  in/' 
'Sea-ford  1"  from  the  train  hand,  and  we  are 
he  Ihrifty,  growing  town  of  some  thirteen 
^red  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  north  bank 
be  Namicoke  River. 

ife  seek  the  bivalves  and  lay  in  our  6rst  supply 

>  the  half'Shell.     Hal  what  a  luxury.     Large 

luscious,  and  so  tempting  as  they  lay  before 

But  for  a  moment  only  ;  the  next  they  were 

irioitsly  tickling  our  palate*     Ye  gods,  what  a 

;1 

PStopr'  yelled   Fred.,  as  the  attendant  set  up 
last   half-sheli  of  the   second   dozen ;    "we 
ii*t  have  lime  to  shovel  down  any  more  before 
[Imin  starts." 
Fortafialely  we  had  one  minute  to  spare.    This 


we  spent  in  walking  the  length  of  the  train  and 
taking  an  observation  of  the  town.  Its  principal 
industriesare  several  oysier-packtng  establishments, 
a  large  sash  factory  and  planing  mill,  and  a  con* 
siderable  trade  in  lime.  Here  branches  oif  the 
Dorchester  and  Delaware  Railroad,  which  runs  a 
circuitous  route  for  thirty«three  miles  to  Cambridge, 
adelrghiful  town  of  some  sixteen  hundred  and  ^{\y 
inhabitants,  and  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Choplank. 

■*  Time  I'*  exclaims  Fred. ;  **  I  see  the  conductor 
signaling  the  engineer/* 


Main  Sirekt,  PaiNck^i*  Anne. 

"All  aboard  !*'  from  the  conductor,  and  we  arc 
off  again. 

**  Those  oysters  don't  set  right,  pardner.  I  am 
thinking  there  are  some  that  havn'l  reached  lx)t- 
tom  yci,**  dryly  remarked  Fred.,  and  suggested,  as 
he  reached  for  his  satchel,  that  a  little  eau  de  vif 
was  required  to  wash  them  down. 

The  panacea  was  produced,  and  a  suitable  dose 
administered;  but  as  in  my  case  the  bivalves  liad 
met  with  no  serious  obstruct ions»  the  tau  dc  vie 
had  simply  been  t&ken  to  add  a  zest  to  their  projjer 
digestion. 

**  Have  a  cigar?"  handing  me  a  prime  Key 

West. 

I      "Thank  you,  sir;"  and  I  damaged  a  match. 

1  With  both  cigars  lighted,  and  ourselves  once  more 

I  comfortably  fixed  in  our  seats,  I  turned  to  Fred. 
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with  a,  *•  Well,  now  procccc!.     The  meeting  stands 
called  to  order  ooce  more: 

**By  the  way,  pardiicr,  i  nuriK  limt  you  will  [>tr- 
feclly  agree  wilh  me,  tlvil  ap[)rarancc^  so  far  indi- 
cate that  what  I  have  said  on  the  ttubjcet  of  hcaltli 
iH  borne  out  by  the  facts,     T  ^'^vr-  not  claimed  im^ 


V^. 


EKldC^l'AL  Chi^kuu,  Piunci:^  AMNfe. 

iimnfty  by  any  means,  yet  I  do  assert  that  this  cH<  | 
ntale,  with  its  temperature  modified  and  regulated 
liy  the  large  surrounding  Hurface  of  water,  [irevenl*  I 
ing  sudden  and  excesslvcchanges,  makes  this  Pen* 
iiiMila  decidedly  a  more  desirable  settlement  than 
that  of  the  far  West,  with  its  rigorous  winters  and 
their  accompanying  discomforts,  Here  the  winters  I 
are  short  and  mild,  the  mercury  rarely  falling  to  ] 
xero,  and  the  earth  seldom  freezing  many  inches  in 
depth,  or  remaining  frozen  long  at  a  time ;  hence 
farming  operations,  such  as  plowing  and  preparing 
the  ground  for  crops,  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
winter  months,  unless  in  some  exceptional  rases* 
The  summers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  long  and 
pleasant,  giving  abundant  time  for  the  culture  and 
growth  of  all  kintls  of  grain^  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers;  therefore  you  must  perceive  the  advan* 
lages  such  a  climate  as  this  po5sesses  are  important, 
not  only  in  the  personal  comfort  and  physical  en- 
jiiyment  it  afrords,  but  also  in  its  pecuniary  bene- 
fits. It  allows  a  longer  time  for  cultivating  the 
soil,  attended  by  fewer  interruptions,  than  in  a 
colder  and  more  rigid  climate.  Yuu  are  well 
aware  that  the  seasons  of  the  central  and   ic^wer 


roots  are  raised  simply  t 
iTjf  consumed  in  carrying  ! 
-  jBkP'i  through  long,  dreary  win 
"^.Sft?^*     while     the    labor    aitd 


Peninsula  precede  those  of  New  York  nearly  four 
weeks,  and  those  of  New  Jefncy  more  Uian  two 
weeks*  More  labor  is  thus  possible,  and  not  only 
this,  but  labor  is  rendered  more  profttablet  because 
it  can  be  directed  to  such  things  as  can  be  sold  at 
once  for  a  pro5t»  and  not  expended  in  lessening 
the  inconveniences  of  a  cold, 
inhospitable  climate.  In  the 
Northern  and  Western  States 
large  quantities  of  hay  and 
roots  are  raised  simply  to  be 
stock 
inters, 
land 
requisite  for  this  can  be  ap- 
propriated on  the  Peniiistilj 
to  the  cultivation  of  ctq 
convertible  immediately  into 
money.** 

**Lau  rel  I"  annoatices  the 
J>    train  hand. 

From  this  place,  our  com- 
paniofi  informs  us,  are shippetl 
immense  quantities   of  small 
-^*  fruits  annually  ;  as  high  as  fifty 

thousand  tpiarls  of  Htrawl>et* 
ries  being  loaded  here  in  one 
day  last  season.  The  place  itself  does  not  present  a 
Very  striking  .tppearanre,  and  possesses  no  jiar^ 
licular  industry  worth  noting  outside  of  its  ship- 
ping facilities.  Its  population  is  about  one  thou- 
sand. 

"  You  say  that  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
fruits  of  every  description,  Fred,  j  how  is  it  as  re- 
gards the  production  of  the  cereals,  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  etc.?*'  I  inquired. 

••  Every  valuable  crop  that  ran  be  grown  at  the 
North  or  West  succeeds  equally  well  in  some  |jur» 
tions,  and  many  of  them  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
Wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  corn,  oats,  with  sor- 
ghum an<l  the  culiivated  grasses,  all  growing  in 
the  greatest  perfection  ;  market  and  garden  vcge* 
tables — peas,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  white  and  sweet 
potatoes  of  great  excellence,  maturing  very  early 
in  the  season,  and  thus  securing  the  highest  prices. 
It  is  here  as  elsewhere;  some  land  being  by  its 
very  nature  better  adapted  for  certain  producia 
than  others;  yet,  by  proper  c*jltivaiion,  even  thia 
can  be  remedied  in  time,"  he  replied,  in  answer 
to  my  question  on  this  point. 

**Del-cxurr'   announced   the  train   hand,   and 
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wc  are  at  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  road.  This 
|4ac€  is  immediately  on  the  line  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  first  sylla- 
bles of  those  words^Del  and  Mar,  Here  we  cross, 
wtthout  change  of  cars,  over  to  the  rails  of  the 
Ellsiern  Shore  Railroad,  and  enter  Wicomico 
County^  Maryland,  reaching,  after  a  short  run, 
Salisbury,  the  principal  business  town  of  the  Pen- 
insula, situated  at  the  head  of  the  Wicomico  River, 
and  having  a  Uirge  and  flourishing  trade  in  corn 
and  lumber.  It  contains  a  population  of  over  two 
thousand  j  has  seven  churches,  representing  the 
leading  denominations,  two  hotels,  three  weekly 
newspapers,  several  large  steam-planing  and  saw- 
mills, with  two  valuable  water-powers,  used  by 
llouring  mills.  The  soil  surrounding  the  town  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  small  fruits. 
Strawberries  appear  to  be  the  leading  staple,  being 
extensively  cultivated,  and  at  a  large  profit. 

Here  also  is  the  junction  of  the  Wicomico  and 
Pocomoke  Railroad,  which  runs  east  twenty-threfe 
miles  to  Berlin,  whence  it  forms  another  junction 
with  the  Worcester  Railroad,  running  to  Snow 
HiU,  fourteen  miles  beyond. 

Leaving   Salisbury  we   proceed   on    down 
Eastern  Shore  Road. 

*'  What^  if  any,  improvement  has  there 
been  made  in  the  general  prosperity  of  this 
section  within  the  past  ten  years?''  1  again 
ventured  to  ask  my  companion  (,you  see, 
dear  reader,  I  had  to  keep  him  a  going, 
otherwise  he  would  have  got  that  nap,  sure). 

"Take   the  statistics,   and   you   have   it 
before  you  in  black  and  white.     Take  the 
cullIiratloD  of  small  fruit,  such  as  strawber- 
ries, blackberries   and    raspberries,    lor   in- 
stance— their  cultivation  is  rapidly  growing, 
and   the  increase   in     their  production   for 
the  last    three    years    has    been  enormous. 
In  1873  there  were  shipped  from  the  Penin 
sula  to  ^^^  York  and  Philadelphia  by  ra; 
about  six  million  quarts,  which  cleared  on 
an  average  ten  cents  per  quart,  thus  giving 
the  growers,   after    paying   the   expense   of 
picking  and  freight,  an  aggregate  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  from  this  source  alone. 
This  business,  together  with  that  of  raising  veg* 
etabtcs,    bids   fair    to  become   a    larger   interest 
than    the   growing    of    peaches.     The   very  best 
evidence  of  improvement  is  in   the  increase  in 
traffic   shown    by   the    reports    of   the     railroad. 


The  increase  from  1870  to   1875   in  number  of 
cars   of    peaches   and    berries   shipped    was   four 
hundred  and  thirty- two,  and   from   1870  to  1878 
was  six  hundred  and   forty-four,  or  a  little  more 
than  three  times  the  same  quantity.     Doesn't  this 
show  a  very  decided  improvement?*' 
••  Well,  Fred,,  1  should  think  it  did." 
**  And  the  improvement  does  not  alone  show 
itself  in  these  productions.     There  is  an  immense 
increase   to   be   noted    in  almost  every    industry 
throughout  the  Peninsula*    Take  your  jolly  friend, 
the  oyster,  for  a  further  illustration.     The  extent 
of  the  oyster  beds  of  the  Peninsula  is  about  three 
hundred  and  seven ty*three  square   miles,  which 
gives   employment    to    more   than    ten    thousand 
hands  aHoat,     Besides  six  hundred  dredging  ves- 
sels, averaging  twenty-three  tons  each,  there  are 
I  two  thousand  canoes  which  take  about  five  bushels 
each  daily  by  tangs  during  seven  months  of  the 
yem     The  product  in  1869  was  computed  at  not 
I  less  than  ten  million  bushels,  worth  in  first  hatids 
^st  million  dollars*     The  increase  is  fully  twenty- 
five  percent.,  the  product  in  1874  being  at  least 
I  twelve  million  two  hundred   and   fifty  thousand 
I  bushels.     How  is  that  for  improvement?" 
'       •'  I  should  say,  Fred,,  it  was  a  capital  showing. 


Kesiivenck  of  £.  II.  Qx>K,  Esq.,  Wkstovsr, 

and  speaks  welt  for  the  future  of  this  Peninsula,** 
I  replied,  just  as  "Princess- Anne!*'  escaped  from 
the  throat  of  that  irrepressible  train  hand, 

"  Now  here  is  what  I  denominate  a  happy  little 
town.     It  isn*t  very  large,  yet  it  possesses  a  cer- 
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tain  charm  that  is  really  captivating.     There  is 
that  gentility  about  its  people,  its  buildings  and 
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grouDrJs,  that  truly  commends  It  to  notice  at  first 
iight/*  ventured  Fred, 

**  It   is   really  a   very  pretty   place/'  I   found 


myself  saying,  before  I  was  really  aware  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  seen  the  whole  of  it.  It  has  the 
same  ftne  old  main  street  which  we  have  noticed 
as  characteristic  of  most  Peninsula  towns.  The 
Episrofjal  Church,  a  representation  of  which  ac» 
companies  this  article,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  thia 
country,  the  organization  dating  back  to  1670* 
The  town  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  Somerset 
County,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  country  full  of 
resources  that  when  fairly  developed  must  con- 
Iribuic  largely  to  its  prosperity  and  growth.  The 
soil  is  generally  light  toam,  warm,  quick,  ;?nd 
easily  tilled,  and  the  climate  i%  so  miH  that  out- 
door work  can  be  carried  on  with  vfny  little 
interruption  all  winter,  plowing  in  December  and 
January  being  quite  common. 

Below  Princess  Anne  a  few  miles  is  the  juncliofi 
of  the  Worcester  and  Somerset  Railroad,  which 
extends  nine  miles  to  Newtown,  a  busy  and  enler- 
prising  town  on  the  Pocomoke  River.    Just  below 
the  junction  of  the  Worcester  and  Somerset  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  Eastern  Shore  Road,  the  one  wc 
are  journeying  upon,  we  strike  a  section  of  the 
Peninsula  that  deserves  something  more  than  a 
mere  passing  notice  at  my  hands.     This  is  West- 
over  and  its  vicinity.     Here  is  a  cluster  of  estates 
that  fairly  illustrate  what  the  Peninsula  formerly 
was,  and  wliat  it  now  is  and  is  destined  to  be. 
They  lie  near  an  estuary  of  Tangier  Sound,  and 
have  every  advantage  of  transportation,  boating, 
fishing,  oyster* planting,  etc.,  that  access  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  can   give,     Westover,  originally  the 
largest  estate,  contains  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.      T1ie  neighboring   estates  arc  Arlington, 
six  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres,  and  Workington, 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  acres,     Arlington  has 
torty  seven  acres  devoted  to  straw* berries;  thirty- 
three  acres  to  blackberries;  six  acres  toasparagns; 
fifteen  acres  to  early  truck  f  also  two  thousand 
cherry  trees,  ten  thousand  |>each  trees,  and  one 
thousand  pear  and  apple  trees.     The  remainder 
of  the  tilth  is  regularly  farmed  with  corn,  wheat 
and  grass,    The  other  estates  are  similarly  dividet!. 
No   finer,   cleaner  or  more  thrifty  growths  can 
be  found  on  this  continent  than  the  handsome 
orchards  on    these   places.     Nor  arc  there  any 
pleasanter,  more  interesting  scenes  of  rural   in- 
dustry than  these  strawberry  fields,  with  two  hun- 
dred and   fifty  pickers  singing  in  full  chorus,  tile 
sweet  quaint  melodies  of  the  South.     The  grand 
old  houses  on  these  places  are  of  brick  inaported 
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from  England  more  than  a  cenlury  ago.  Tiie  In- 
Icrior  woodwork  was  got  out  in  England,  much  of 
it  being  carved  oak,  from  trees,  perhaps,  that 
grew  in  the  forests  of  Sherwood  or  Nottingham. 
In  the  days  of  the  patriarchal  institution. these 
cst^ttes  supported  a  population  of  possibly  five 
hundred  negroes  each* 

The  proprietary  families  lived  in  manorial  style, 
expending,  as  a  rule,  something  more  each  year 
than  the  income  of  the  property. 

Since  the  war  these  domains  have  changed 
hands^  the  old  owners  retiring  with  the  old  order 
of  things,  and  making  way  for  the  new.  Now 
the  lands  arc  cultivated  by  the  best  known 
fiiethods*  with  foresight,  economy,  intelligence 
and  skill.  With  the  use  of  machinery  and  half 
the  number  of  hands  formerly  employed,  the  soil 
is  yielding  royal  revenues,  and  is  improving  every 
year  besides.  My  friend  Fred,  informed  me  that 
a  gentleman  who  owns  and  cultivates  one  of  these 
estates  cleared  net  twenty  per  cent,  on  an  invest- 
ment of  thirty  five  thousand  dollars. 

•*The  Peninsula  is,  so  to  speak,  in  a  transition 
stale^  and  property  is  consequenlly  depressed  in 
vmlue ;  bat  after  the  real  estate  passes  into  hands 
eapable  of  developing  it  In  accordance  with  mod- 
ern methods,  its  worth  will  undoubtedly  be  greater 
than  ever  before/'  was  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Fred. 

•*  After  all|  then,  the  material  point  to  be  im- 
pressed ti(>on  the  minds  of  those  seeking  new 
homes,  as  to  this  most  favored  section  of  country, 
aside  from  the  inducements  already  mentioned,  is 
ibit  of  their  present  depressed  valuation,  as  well 
as  the  extremely  favorable  terms  upon  which  they 
can  b«  purchased,  I  presume,  Fred*,"  was  my 
reply. 

*•  Ves ;  and  the  sooner  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  the  more  likely  will  they  be  to 
reap  some  of  the  excellent  bargains  m  real  estate 
now  oflfrred.  It  won't  be  so  many  years,  I  know/* 
he  rejoined. 

We  pass  fLingston,  Marion  and  Hopewell,  small 
stations,  and  are  now  on  the  last  quarter,  making 
for  Crisfield,  the  terminus  of  our  trip,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  six  miles  irom  Philadel- 
pbia,  our  starting  point. 

Reader,  please  notice  that  Fred,  has  not  had  a 

single  nap  yet ;  my  shrewdness  has  been  too  nmch 

fur  hifn*     1  cannot  &ay  that  much  on  the  score  of 

nips,  hoireveTt   his  supply   being   inexhaustible. 

Vou  XIV.— 7 


If  I  conld  have  kept  him  talking  continually,  1 
might  have  choked  off  the  "nips*'  at  the  same 


i  ly^'t^ 


time.  But  with  all  his  faults  he  is  nevertheless  a 
good  travelling  companion,  a  hale  fellow,  well 
met,  and  one  who  is  better  than  any  traveller's 
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guidebook  I  have  yet  seen  published.  Deal 
genlly  with  him,  kind  reader,  as  I  have  done» 
and  assure  yourselves  there  arc  many  worse  men 
in  the  world  than  he,  even  if  he  is  a  bachelor. 

Well,  here  we  are  at  last  I  The  train  hand, 
poor  fellow  !  glad  no  doubt  that  he  has  got  to  the 
end  of  the  list,  standing  at  the  coach  door  ready 
to  announce  the  last  at  the  proper  time.  Fred, 
and  I  make  for  the  door  so  as  to  gain  the  lead  of 
I  he  impatiently  waiting  passengers,  who  arc  hke- 
wise  preparing  traps  preparatory  to  an  exit.  The 
looked  for  cry  of  •*  Cris*ficld  I*'  comes  from  the 
man  at  last^  and  we  step  out  and  down. 


have  for  your  supper  ?' '  came  from  the  hosl^  is 
wc  returned  to  the  office,  after  having  done  the 
honors  of  the  toilet, 

"Well/'  says  Fred.,  "  I'll  have,  to  begin  with, 
some  panned,  a  dozen  fried,  and  a  half  dozen  ot 
I  he  large  coves,  a  cup  of  strong  cofTcc,  and  Graham 
bread/* 

I  looked  at  him  in  perfect  astonishment. 

**  To  begin  with  I  Why,  what  in  the  name  ol 
all  the  saints  are  you  going  to  end  with?**  I  ex- 
rbimed. 

"Boiled  crabs,  if  there  are  any  left  after  you 
get  through,**  he  coolly  rejoined. 
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•*Now,  Fred.,  let's  to  the  hotel  and  overhaul 
our  wardrobe,**  says  1. 

To  the  hotel  wc  repaired >  and  where,  I  arn 
pleased  to  say,  wc  found  most  excellent  accommo- 
dations and  a  cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  Crisfield's  most  courteous  and  obliging 
hotel  men.  It  was  not  our  own  Continental,  it  is 
true;  but  nevertheless  none  the  Ichs  cheering  and 
inviting  to  the  tired-out  travelkr.  The  host  could 
not  be  improved  upon  in  any  respect ;  he  was  affa- 
bility [lersonificd,  and  closely  studied  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  his  guests  at  all  hours.  His  was 
the  type  of  hospitality  so  generally  characteristic 
of  this  section,  and  which  leaves  at  all  times  the 
most  favorable  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
guests. 

**  Gentlemen,  what   would  you   be  pleased  to 


**  That's  cool^  I  must  confess.  Vou  can  make 
my  supper  somewhat  lighter  than  afy  friend'*— 
simply  a  panned,  and  a  halfdoren  fried,*'  I  said, 
in  aoiiwer  to  the  host's  question. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Fred,  and  myself  were 
soon  seated  at  the  iabk  de  h^te^  and  enjoying  a. 
roost  capital  feast.  Talk  of  your  oysters  in  Phila- 
delphia! They  cannot  compare  with  the  frcsli 
cove  just  taken  from  his  element.  Fat?  It  is 
hardly  expressive  enough  ;  it  is  simply  indescriba- 
ble  in  epicurean  literature. 

As  space  will  hardly  permit  me  to  refer  •'  to  the 
uncles,  the  aunts  and  the  cousins**  we  called  upon, 
nor  tlie  little  episotles  and  incidents  that  occurcd 
m  our  brief  visit,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  accept 
as  an  excuse  for  such  an  omission,  the  fact  tkat 
Fred,  is  a  bachelor,  and  such  tittle  peccadillos  ire 
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hardly  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  made  public 
property  of.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  spent  a 
delightful  evening  among  them,  returning  to  the 
hotel  at  a  v^ry  seasonable  hour. 

On  the  following  morning  we  arose  in  good 
time,  and  after  partaking  of  a  hearty  breakfast, 
started  out  to  do  the  town  after  the  manner  of 
tourists.     We  first  directed  our  steps  towards  the 
Annamessex  to  have  a  look  at  the  busy  wharves  of 
the  town.     Crisfield  is  the  great  oyster  emporium 
of  the  Peninsula  certainly,  and  is  rapidly  growing 
into  an  important  town.     Its  situation,  near  the 
promontory  of  what  is  designated  as  the  Nanti- 
coke  and  Pocomoke  sub- peninsula,  gives  it  great 
advantages  in  relation  to  this  trade.     It  is  the 
I>oint  where  the  facilities  of  railroad  transporta- 
t:  ion  extend  farthest  toward  the  centre  of  the  vast 
<:^yster  deposits  that  make  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
p>eake  as  valuable  sources  of  wealth  as  the  lands  of 
^^he  Peninsula.     It  is  almost  surrounded  on  all 
^ides   by  the   far-famed  oyster  beds  of  Tangier 
Sound,  and  the  numerous  fleet  of  dredging-ves- 
^ets  constantly  seen  in  the  offing  bring  into  the 
l>usy  wharves  of  the  town  their  daily  and  hourly 
contributions,  adding  the  value  of  their  cargoes  lo 
the  property  of  the  community,  to  the  traffic  of 
the  railroad,  and  to  the  food-supply  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  shipments  by  rail  are  heavy,  amounting 
it  is  said  to  over  ten  thousand  tons  per  annum. 

Besides  the  oyster  a  heavy  trade  is  also  carried 
on  in  hard  and  soft  crabs,  terrapins  and  turtles, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fisheries  of  shad  and  herring, 
rock  fish,  sturgeon  and  others  of  the  finny  tribe 
which  are  caught  at  all  seasons  by  traps,  weirs, 
the  seine  or  hook  and  line. 

And  game !  Enough  to  make  a  Philadelphia 
ring  politician's  pulse  beat  faster  than  it  ever  did 
on  an  election  night  (reader  that  is,  you  know, 
"'hen  the  thing  isn't  just  certain),  and  of  every 
'^anety;  on  land  partridges,  snipe,  woodcock, 
•^i/d  pigeons,  rabbits  and  squirrels ;  of  water-fowl 
^fcere  are  wild  geese  and  ducks  of  the  finest  varie- 


ties and  most  delicious  flavors.  And  this  variety 
of  fish  and  game  is  not  confined  to  merely  one 
locality,  but  is  diffused  throughout  every  part  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  cannot  be  matched  elsewhere 
either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World. 

These  advantages,  and  the  trades  growing  out 
of  them,  produce  an  industry  from  which  this 
town  derives  immense  benefits.  It  gives  it  that 
general  appearance  of  stir  and  activity  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  Northern  towns.  The  improvements 
of  the  town  are  in  many  instances  of  fair  preten- 
sions, and  its  streets  have  a  cleanly  and  picturesque 
appearance. 

Returning  to  the  hotel  after  making  a  tour  of 
the  town,  we  discussed  the  question  as  to  the 
route  we  should  take  on  our  return  home.  Fred., 
feeling  inclined  to  take  a  new  route,  suggested 
our  taking  the  boat  from  this  place  to  Baltimore. 
I  did  not  admire  the  water  route  very  much  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  not  disposed  to  set  my 
wishes  against  my  friend's,  I  gave  in ;  and  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  take  the  next  boat  for 
Baltimore. 

Our  passage  up  the  Chesapeake  proved,  con- 
trary to  my  expectations,  a  most  agreeable  one. 
The  weather  was  perfectly  delightful,  and  the 
scenery  ever  presenting  the  most  beautiful  and 
charming.  The  change  of  transportation  was  a 
relief  indeed  to  the  eye,  the  mind  and  the  body, 
especially  the  latter,  as  on  the  boat  we  are  not 
circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  a  car  seat. 

Of  our  arrival  at  Baltimore,  our  stay  there,  and 
what  we  saw  and  did  there,  I  need  not  rehearse. 
As  I  started  out  to  tell  you  about  the  Peninsula, 
allow  me  to  inform  you  that  Baltimore  is  not 
*'down  on  the  Peninsula." 

1  hat  we  both  arrived  home  sound  and  safe  after 
making  a  pleasant  run  from  Baltimore,  thanks  to 
the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Wilmington  Railroad,  is  assured, 
or  the  reader  would  certainly  not  be  reading  this 
account. 
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Ik  firont  of  the  curtain  is  a  glittering  glory; 
"^^ind  it  are  the  claptraps  of  the  stage;  such  are 
^^^  dreams  and  realities  of  life. 

Boss  not  the  same  bellman  ring  the  same  bell  ? 
^^n  what  makes  the  difference  between  wedding 
chiming  and  funeral  tolling  ? 


Afflictions  only  exercise  the  soul,  so  that  it 
becomes  more  encouraged  to  nobler  struggle  in 
the  arena  of  life. 

Often  if  we  would  only  look  from  the  night- 
shrouded  valley  of  doubt,  we  could  see  the  day- 
break lighting  up  the  mountain-peaks  of  faith. 
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wliirh  ni^y  .ir^  or/virjr^rt.  '  VXrt.  '  ^\s  Tif. 
I(>hn«;on,  "  ;s  rhr  :>oweT  ">f  io'n;?  -•rirrii»Thin^  wh:rh 
IS  not  ta»ifl[ht  ^y  M«*tj.ir«*  '>»■  h';  .n^rinrr.  '  "Art. 
<«y'^  [ohn  .^f»i«»TJ  \f.il,  '.N  :!-.!•  -m^invment  it"  :hc 
powfT'^  of  N5it»ir«?  for  .in  en^  '  ind  --ar,*!  -lirnni- 
rion  IS  ^n'^rjfe^  or  rp^fnrre<1  irr-'knlinsj  :rt  he 
knowI'^i'lfTj^  of  .K  ipxJr.02rrii.hi»7.  •jnrnttin^  'he 
whoir  dt'finifion  *nrl  rir^rnrringj  :t  ^oJi*:v  m  :hc 
fin^  ^rts.  it  ;s  r>ar'y  ^istinsjMished  :"rom  Nature 
ind  from  "v^ienr«».  in  t^n;  r;*:,*?;"^^.?  i  i-p.-iy  lie 
rlji«isifipd  •«  Jisrfnl  or  :inr.  Ar.";urt»r:tiri».  -^i-uip- 
^nre,  p^mtinjj;,  f>«v»tr/  «nd  nmsir,  va'a  :;if:r  u*- 
r-^^v^r!^^,  ?>r^  .f<  jVriili,*r  -"N-jonfms  .in*i  1irvf?:iin- 
m'-nt*;  ;  ^ip'l  t  nrlurli*^  ii".  .¥:iir:i  ninisrer  nainiy 
'o  to«»  'I'lman  >.ve  of  .-i^niity.  Tie  resniue  :)esong 
ri'hrr  !o  ro*»  rl?i«ss  of  .i*i»»:'iil  rli-m  of  nne  irrs,  imi 
«r«  nn^''h<»ni^*l.  fts  ,;iws  ^r-^  rith<*r  '.'k|i:ie.  and 
!r*  not  ^^•^^:l/  romtriMnir.,! ■,«!».  iv>r.iasi»  :hey  ire 
not  ii* ili*j*ri»n.  \n  V!ili,r:ir'^  .r  r-^prif lures  its 
^no^prf  ,n  ^  <o\\f\  forn  ;  .n  ;;!»inT,n^  ;-)y  ronrij^ura- 
••■on,  i!^;:«-  an^I  '-oior.  wlioth^-r  of  r'fsro  or  oil,  .-.n 
4  ;»'4ri'»  oirf^/'^.  fr^'ac^l  ronsi^iifri'd  ifarh  ar:  is 
r*r,r*<^rt'4rv«»  o^  .^  p'»ri<'./1 -,f  riv!. nation.  Sc<*ni:er 
''OT^'-'«']'^f-i  ;#n  in  ","»lMfion.  Tr.ne  iioirls  rhcm  :a 
rr"  •  r^-.'\*-  of  ^on'I  ^lons. 

m-^n  /  »//- '^  ■•./•,-./*< ^  »■;•,<»  :*;-,^   .^r*-;   .i:iv*    rhi*r   ^■■'■'.'*  iiS 

f"  '        A  '  '■*  -^r  !"Tnrt  /*/',i-""-.i'*'"''«^'i  ■!''." T»^  ^ix  '"^T*. '.ir:<s 
.'*•?_    »r.''l  "'»rri'*s '''.'' I'wn    '''►   l  !''•'■   * . .'»  ,  •»  '■^rro  rri  Ptly 

ii--.-iiH/ ■• /►'■■r,'l.--rl  »•/,  f ''r ' ; , -.v  ■  •-- -  •  ■,'»  rr.'^I^.-.-j  i^f.M 
K'-j/.Tfi         f".  •'>,   .'■''t  wf- /'• -,  ^'',     *ir     K    •■  -  *    rn  r.^Wf    of 

«/-r'-  rl  ■/.'.'•' '•']  tfifft  'tf,'  •,-.''i-  /- r  .■♦r.'I  'rf.'r,  ',%,r,*- 
i'  :»  ,     rir.'I     --f.''     'f./«-r.   ^-.'•   ••/]'   /' Iz-.-frr.' r. '     .,4^    !l^'^'^r| 

ffrf/fi'l' 'I  !'•  '  "'f/  t'  hff  ti*  *■■  »'f  fir.'  irt,  i:*v  rri?  f/# 
h,  .»/.  |i'»f(  'iri(«if»nll  /  f  tft\>\tt  f-n]  .i:;  <  tir,/]  'if  M'  r/»- 
f'l.jihi'     '"     "rifrfii'  ff    .^'i      f'f'.iifil/   ^'i  M.^'I,   ,ifi«|    I 


nrenrted  :o  :nnveT  exac:  ideal,  in  the  Theban 
:eTnni«.  nineteen  cenrunes  B.r- ;  in  Egypt  geoer- 
u\v.  .n  3abvion.  Cliaidea  and  Jemaalem,  down 
o  he  ^ixth  Teniurv  i^  .-..  :  ind  traa  cranaportcd  to 
^tre^Ti  :'or  :his  fnncrion.  whence  it  hai  extended 
iviT  i^impe  .uiti  :he  world.  Greece  gave  it 
^i-nooK  .  :ht-«e  jt  Zenxis.  Parrhasim  and  Apelles. 
/rom  :here  i  sued  :nto  Byzantium,  whence  it 
-ptinterert  i^urone  seven  centories  later;  and  grow- 
m;  .^eneotri  :he  skill  of  (!^udo  and  Cimaboe,  and 
'xienriing  north,  it  found  ica  periheiion  ander  the 
iaiioni  M  irioito,  :3C3iptor  and  architect  and 
nainrer,  .n  :he  :hirreenth  century :  under  Michael 
Ani{e:n.  Raphaei.  Ctinr^gro,  Giorzione,  Titian 
inii  ?.^nig!no  n  Itaiy ;  mder  Dorer,  Hans  Hol- 
31^  n.  Van  EwrJc  ind  Mat5\'s  in  Hoi  land,  followed 
1  -ennirv  :aier  Isy  Cavn.  Rubens,  Rembrandt  and 
Tc^niers .  inder  Pnnssm  and  Qau.1e  Lorraine  in 
Fmnre  .  imier  VCurlla,  Spagnoietto  and  Velasqnei 
n  i^.ipain  ;  .meter  ±e  revival  caused  in  Italy  hy 
.^.i.vuLir  Rosa,  i^iuio  Reni  and  the  Caracci  the 
ii*xr  iientury.  ^Tiii:h  revival  extended  to  France 
uiiter  Wiric^aii  .n  :he  ieventeenth  century,  and 
mder  Ary  Si-.-iccTer.  David.  Deiacroix  and  Vemei 
:n  ::ie  nnereentii  .  :a  Eni^ond  under  Knellcr^ 
Hognr::-!,  W  .k.e.  Li!s;:e  and  (!>ai nsborough,  when 
■varer-rcir:n  w»irs  ■:rir:r.ared.  until  now  the  Ger- 
man. Pit!  z'.m.  Fr^tii::!.  Brnsh.  Irilian  and  Spanish 
M.r.oois  ir^  i.i  >i:ieren raced,  and  each  has  its 
iper:al  7irv!::os. 

T'a.s  si;mr.:ary  zt  ir.  history  excludes  the  Chi- 
r.f'.s^.,  Jicar.ese.  Mo-^ri;-  ind  other  schools;  each 
of  wr..r..-i  >:j.s  .z-i  r-s<:n:!:iance  to  and  difference 
from  <!v«:ry  <-.r  -.er.  I:  overlooks  the  demarcatioDS 
:vrrw<^i^r.  .Ti!  i'.rriai  or  tcxri'^e  and  pure  art,  and 
r-^rr.^s  '^  '.■ir^-.-'z^  :-  remarking  the  origin  of  art 
.r,  rr;,^  r^  .r.Tv  w^tr.   B«;r.;imin  West — 173S-1820. 

'l^.":".  w^,  irt  in  :'-':  Western  Continent  long 
\rf:U,r':  Wc.,t\  ^lay.  ha  antiquity  is  beyond  date. 
/♦  w:j.^  jr.frrKl fired  with  Columbus  and  Vtspoccf, 
;»r.'!  ^W  who  a/:companied  or  followed  them.  It 
w;k  fak'Ti  into  Mcx.f.o,  IV-ru.  Cuba  and  Central 
ArnTirq  in  j/nintings  of  Christ,  ihc  Virgin,  and 
r»ifi'r    su  r*rl    ihfrMi^s,  executed    Ijy    S|)anish  and 


^l-'^' 


.•^^v  i*r-'--  r*-fcw- 
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Italian  masters.     It  accompanied  the  earliest  im- 
migrants to  Canada,  Florida  and  Louisiana.     But 
all  this  was  artificial^  evangelical  and  brief,  as  well 
as  foreign ;   and  the  occasional  altar- pieces  and 
portraits  of  the  saints  now  found  with  the  signa- 
tures of  European  roasters,  rather  show  the  ter- 
mination than  the  dawn  of  European  art  on  this 
continent.     There  was  indeed  something  of  this 
sort  here,  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  or 
eveD  of  Biom  and  Eric.     The  stone  monuments 
of  Copan  and  Palenqoe;  the  elaborate  carvings  of 
western  Peru  and  Chili ;  the  undeciphered  relics 
of  Lake  Titicaca;  the  marvels  of  Guatemala  and 
Niaragua,  and  the  occasional  remnants  of  stat- 
oary,  painting  and  pottery  found  in  the  tumuli  of 
oor  own  country,  show  how  varied  and  extensive 
this  native  art  culture  was.     The  civilized  form  of 
art  here,  however,  has  no  period  beyond  West's 
day,  accntury  ago.     Thence  it  can  be  traced  down 
throDgh  Leslie  and   Washington   Allston  to  the 
middle  of  this  cen»ury,  when  apparently  we  are 
to  note  a  navus  ^rdo  rerum.     This  date  may  be 
too  late.    It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  C.  W. 
Peak  aod  John  Trnmboll  and  Copley  and  Stuart 
were  foterior.     Slill  it  is  to  be  bcme  in  mind  that 
West  and  Leslie  and   Copley   lived   principally 
abroad,  and  are  Europeans  in  their  art  lives ;  and 
it  is  alio  to  be  considered  that  in  the  beginning 
the  practical  demands  of  a  new  country  and  the 
m  n^Msiti  domti  were  conjoined  with   the  doc- 
trines of  Penn  and  the  principles  of  the  Pirlucs 
iin  hostility  to  art  and  art  cnlnzre.  wr::e  at  the 
ane  time,  fine  examples  of  art,  irtroiijceti  by 
tbeKttlers  from  every  colony  from  Masachsev^ 
to  Mciico  and  P^m,  stinalatcd  native  uste  ard 
diiected  original  ability. 

Omittiog  some   unimportant   essays,   tre    £-?: 

lotable  paintings  in  this  coontry  were  *x«i:ri  b  i 

John  Watson,  from  Scotland,  in  New  7*r*t7  :  iy 

Joha  Saybert,  of  the  same  bod,  is  BiLf^t'-.c.  a.vi 

by  one  Williams,  from  Eogla»f^  in  Vr.,  -fcielp'-.-i- 

in  the  int  half  of  the  last  centary.     Ibe^.  i  por- 

tiait  puDter  of  Sooth  Carolina,  classes  v.  v.  — <r;i. 

»QQg  the  predecesK>fs  of  BecVam;:i  W**c.     T  -« 

latter, bom  in  Chester  Coanty,  ?tciii.*i.-.  i.   r. 

■     173s,  received  his  fine  Icsons  :a  ccu^e  ztmi  1  .if 

lite;  viritcd  Italy  ia  1753,  by  liac  a-c  zi  G^.-r 

cnorHaailtoDaiid  Mr.  AlLaa  of  Fi  .a^::.-  a 

1^        nd  not  only  wrprised  Cardinal  Alhar.    —  - 

)^       coaplaioD,  btt  won  mA  Bhciw  stci^  -.:a:  ie 

i:^^       m  aUe  lo  refeae  ksif  iKiiood  aa^t   «-*t  r*.  1    \ 


grave  in  St.  Paul's  in  1820.  He  painted  a 
*' Christ  Healing  the  Sick"  for  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  and  a  replica  for  the  British  Institute, 
and  achieved  an  European  reputation  when  Ho- 
garth was  dying.  There  is  little  vitality  beneath 
his  colors ;  but  he  had  other  merit  than  that  of 
being  the  pioneer  of  American  art,  attested  by  his 
elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
J.  S.  Copley,  the  grandfather  of  Ixird  I^yndhurst, 
who  died  in  I>ondon  after  much  sucresi  in  1815  ; 
C.  W.  Peale,  of  Maryland,  who  died  in  1827, 
af\er  having  founded  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts;  Matthew  Pratt,  who  studied  with 
West  in  London,  painted  dukes  and  ducheftsrs 
there  and  street  signs  after  his  return  to  this  city 
in  1776,  and  service  in  the  army;  fiiUiert  Stuart, 
of  Rhode  Island,  a  philosopher  in  his  calling,  who 
studied  with  West,  painted  in  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  and  died  in  Boston  in  1828;  John 
Trumbnil,  of  Connecticut,  another  of  Wcsi'f 
pupils,  who  painted  Adams  and  J^fTenon  and 
many  notable  Europeans  between  1779  and  1789, 
Malbone,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  died  in  5>av;)nnah 
in  1807,  after  having  resided  in  I^ndon ;  Wash- 
ington .Allston,  of  South  Carolina,  whose  ''  iJead 
Man  Restored"  was  placed  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  in  1816,  and  whose  many  scriptural 
vibjects  a'^om  British  galleries,  glowing  with 
T::iar/s  oiors;  Henry  Inman,  who  fainted 
Chief-Jastice  Marshall  and  many  others  in  I'hila- 
delphia  aboat  1^30,  and  Wordswonh,  Ma/:ao- 
lay,  Chalmers,  and  their  cocemporaries  in  Kng- 
\^zA^  and  cving  in  1^46.  left  a  rare  reparation  for 
versatility  ar.d  p<»w*T ;  f>>!c,  whone  **  Course  of 
Enr-c.:re"  and  "Voyage  of  Life"  were  painted 
a*'!cr  »t:>:7  ir.  Europe,  ar.d  who  di#td  in  184^;  K. 
Prile.  wr.-j%c  tortra;**  of  f>y!or.el  yM*\x^  and  of 
Wi5.-.:r:r:os  are  ikTSi\\\^x,  ar»d  whose  v/ri«j  pre- 
rtr^tc.  r.:.i  r.ST.e:  C  W.  Leslie,  who  copied  Sir 
TV,c-ti  LawrfTAti  -^  West"  for  the  PtiiUdelphIa 
Aca^e^T,  a.-'i  has  lef:  p^/rrraits  of  his  friends 
WM^.-^tor.  I'v  -?.  Ov;ice  ar.d  Ox/f^r,  and  many 
=r,-*  ^zfi  ■  v/«^  f\'s  '^\  are  moff:  highly  pTtx/:(i 
^t^t  i^r:  r.  7  i-y:  }kTv:\,  \y,*:.  of  Kn^luh 
z.\r.\.  1'.:    ;  r-r.ar ;.*-.<-:  -.y  rr*any  exc«l*erit  p^/r- 

u'j-.'  as  fje  '•  ?*«*4jr^  of  'r.<  f>*iawafe;"  I-k/ijjrhfy, 
▼  •■--  tra.-.v:-  >i^  "^  v/*,  -.^n-^  of  v.^iery  al<»rij( 
■'•*.  v."'-.  n^-.a- •  1,  «.-<  •-o-v.;f;'  y  •iftd'trV/^K^'J  f\ir. 
>a.^-.r';. — r>.#ne   *••    i.-./,r.y    -vyse    wh'j^   w//rk« 
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Aini'iiiuii  itrl.  Thry  tnrliulc?  namc*H  the  world 
Will  iinl  willingly  let  tlic?.  Wriit,  whoHe  portraits 
lit  hyriiii,  tlitf  (liijruloli  ami  Lady  (*aroline  Ijimb 
Hi«i  itrriirrvt^d  \\\  Mnglaiui ;  AlUion,  whoHe  Klijah, 
Mil  Imrl  aiul  'riittitiu*ii  Cuiirt  have  the  laiiie  hoitie ; 
ChrMi^r  llanllDg,  whitie  portraitti  of  the  DiikeK  of 
lUmiltoH  ami  Silken  are  iimilarly  (li)i|K>!ird ;  I«eH- 
lie,  whiuiti  rabihrtti  are  In  the  name  com]mny ; 
luman,  wlume  portraitH  are  th^re  praUed ;  Pratt, 
whoiie  duken  ami  dm  lieMeM  preserve  all  that  re- 
main \\\  mime  amonii  them  ;  fopley.  of  whom  the 
lemaik  mav  lie  irprated ;  Inman,  Mignot,  Ken- 
iieii,  hmami,  Klliott,  and  others  have  certifieil 
tht^ir  varionn  raimritiea  and  given  a  foundation 
on  which  their  i  ountrymen  may  confidently  build. 
It  will  be  ol^erveil  from  the  mention  made  that 
a^  tlu'  M  hoidii  ol'  the  several  artists  variet),  so  did 
tluMi  kt\leii  and  thtmen.  If  until  recently,  the 
gt^neial  Uovernn^ent  jiave  no  emouragement  to 
alt,  and  the  heveial  St^iirsi  «carvely  more,  and 
«mall  )ieu\Mial  \Health  it^truietl  individual  \vitro* 
nage,  ami  thete  were  tew  |<alleries  and  acade- 
mies, the  ttee  ^ndan  al  inMitution«  of  the  country 
l^aitlv  count  ilwilamr%l  their  makeweii^hts  aiu) 
dtil'Ufted  tnlmaiKm  cxK^^HMatCil,  and  mental  and 
busine^  a%tiuty  aska^ks^tr^l  in  the  endeavor  to  do- 
mv^tuate  and  de\eloj»c  a  tiue  national  s^*hiH>l. 
t'hus  .\lUl\m  \^a\  uupiiexl  to  t^iea*he  a  tiue  >puii- 
\|.d  ble  mtt*  hu  uleaU«  and  ^»v^  tntell<\*tuAl  |s>wri 
t>*  hi*  mvA^u^anon.  'tt\u\  Stuait  was  emvu'a^r\i 
»o  Us4  ^ntv^  and  appivhrisl  the  phdvv\*ph>  and 
|\nH«:plcx  ^*t  x\\  l>n\  li^^e  >fcax  d'.st\'tc\)  to 
\e<M\h  Kv\,  n\s*,  avd  drlsne>*t<'  ^^^^»!e  mjViIc  ^xu!i- 

|>HxW^•.\^   %>aU'»t\Ni     lN,wkcja^    t\*   ^Vv.!   tv    hiW   A* 

'mSc  jxs^r  t>*'  ,<v:^r.*-,  ai'id  tSc  ^>f!o^vs-  '*     Ai  «: 

Ks)«s«kNt  ;«   ;V  >a^.\'»r  iv*;>,   ;^:-5::  iNc  KaI  !  %^I    l.V:r> 

K*c45?  Sju  '. :  JK \-\;  c  \  i wy ' c^  %v  v.^ ^ . : v  S^  K r v.>r : ;  ir  .* 

'^  iW  Vv%*^«*".   \*^*.v»*^    i:&w^  v*:SerN  *v   :^i::  i>j 
v.444'%  avs-:    V.,v:v      i>i   Ma  S.v-r  a-*'.    \  :v:vr 

u;vi  xi       *  V  *^*    j^    .'  ;Nr  \^  **.-,-  *>  ^t  .   fc>   s^  :!'r 
,x.ocj»;  a»>K£  ;^7«»M»  «>4  J«--\aer  >«iVi^.Y|^  v-tx^i.^ 


A4.^^K^-  jC-^ogli^M 
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many  monuments,  growing  in  number;  in  statu- 
ary which  adorns  our  streets  and  halls  and  homes; 
and  in  paintings  which,  whether  they  represent 
the  sea  or  the  forest,  mountain  or  meadow,  his- 
tory or  the  individual,  or  in  whatever  category 
they  fall,  not  only  have  the  promise  of  high  ex- 
cellence, but  have  that  excellence,  and  show  con- 
stant progress.  The  early  and  wise  study  of 
Kuro|)ean  achievements,  without  which  progress 
in  unattainable,  and  of  abstract  principles,  as 
re(}uisite,  has  been  continuous  and  increasing. 
More  numerous  and  more  excellent  examples  of 
all  schools  have  been  introduced,  and  adorn  pablic 
and  private  galleries,  and  are  accessible.  Schools 
of  Design  and  Academies  of  Fine  Art  have  been 
foundeil  in  many  principal  cities,  and  provided 
with  professors  as  well  as  with  studies  and  capital. 
Excellent  engravings  and  photographs  have  been 
rendered  common.  Literature  has  discharged  its 
function  well  and  abundantly,  and  increases  that 
use  annually.  Industry,  recognizing  its  put  in- 
debtedness and  present  and  fiitnre  depcndeoce 
upon  taste,  has  seconded  the  purely  catKedc 
motive,  and  trade  has  not  neglected  it. 

From  all  these  mixed  motives  and  oppoitoafticsw 
American  art  has  entered  upon  a  new  and  9cce 
advanitd  stage.  If  it  has  produced  no  archhcct 
equal  to  th«*  who  erected  St.  Peier"$  ami  Wea- 
minster  Abbey  and  the  Cathedral  of  Ssrasbovsf : 
none  who  excel  or  even  rival  the  bc:lders  of  aasr 
)\a)aots«  vXST'.es  ard  ha!^$  abroad,  asd  ^  Assa  is 
wr!l  a*  KuTx^:^.  ::  Ha?  znaitied  :r$  devekpaaeJ!.;  a 
ihi"  nv^i'-n^r*:  \."ar::o'  x»d  deiortBeiL:  baD^^pi 
a:  Wj;>>  •:•;:!:*  -  .    a  tSe  rrut  pcMSc  bc'Tdir^  m 

\:t\i'.':^.  r  Nr«  \\vi  O'tT,  arsi  :*  P^IlM&jeJa: 
i-.'i  *-o:-rc^,  JL-.'  ..r  »"r-v:-»,  arc  i^  iciijce  ?-sr- 
/;rr>iv>  v^^r:  iiV  :"-r  c^MirtrT.  Mary  rc  lt«9e  »•« 
m::^.    v/.:    5i.'7:^r    >:.-Ti>!>    :b-.r  xire^xT    ran-**- 

rv:*^  x:^.*.  t"  >  rri  r^ri.rT  ire  frr«5  WTtt  serir- 
v.^r  .r  £  s^-jw  r.tT.rtir  Tr/fi  5:^  i*ru  K!Tir7  xc 
.nV  ,•*. :  'T  »    r/'.:.r  1  T^v  zrttz  x  arTTirr-Tiipe. 

V>r«    .•".-  VTTsrr.j.v   tr   -r/'^rrc^sn'  ▼iiiri^  Jar- 

v»  •- j:     "y:  i.     r.-.«::  ^  i.T'i  r»frr  sorrrf  icr   is 

:-^  >i\^i2'^^- ■ ''^>  -^     -^  V.X-i-SC    IS   V»:!l. 
?v  .a;:-  .   ;isu:?r  i.T»r  TTT?  r^. :..  r.-r»-*  rr  .-nr  -yoxiz 
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are  of  good  material,  stone  or  brick.  They  are 
well  drained  and  lighted,  and  thoroughly  venti- 
lated ;  excellently  partitioned ;  provided  with  large 
halls,  fine  stairways,  conservatories,  galleries  and 
libraries.  They  are  heated  from  one  fire,  and  have 
water  in  every  room.  They  realize  the  full  idea 
of  home,  and  beautify  and  improve  it.  And  what 
has  commenced  with  urban  homes  and  edifices  is 
annually  spreading.  That  structure,  intermediate 
between  public  and  private  edifices,  the  hotel,  has 
attained  an  American  type ;  and  the  American 
prison  and  public  school  and  workshop  are  imi- 
tated abroad.  Sculpture,  less  utilitarian  and  more 
difficult  than  its  sister  arts,  has  made  slower  pro- 
gress with  us.  Powers  and  Greenough  and  Miss 
Hosmer  have  won  distinction  in  it.  The  national 
capital  is  acquiring  fine  examples. 

There  are  statues  of  Washington  and  Franklin 
and  Jefferson  and  Lincoln ;  and  of  great  authors 
and  divines,  as  well  as  of  generals  and  statesmen, 
in  several  cities,  The  public  buildings,  parks  and 
streets  are  taking  on  this  great  addition,  and 
private  taste  is  giving  it  hospitality.  Still  it  is 
embryo,  and  a  promise  rather  than  a  reality. 
Painting  advances  most  rapidly  and  successfully 
and  generally.  The  utmost  patriotism  will  not 
maintain  that  even  in  this  department  our  art 
has  the  equals  of  Meissonier,  Gerome,  Frere, 
Fromentin,  Bouguereau,  Couture,  Cabanel,  or 
Bonheur  of  France;  or  that  it  challenges  equal 
consideration  with  Lawrence,  Wilkie,  Turner, 
Landseer,  Eastlake,  Stanfield  and  others  who  have 
in  this  century  continued  British  renown.  Never- 
theless we  can  point  to  Powers,  Gibson,  Greenough, 
Story  and  Miss  Hosmer  in  one  department,  and 
to  Bierstadt,  Colman,  Eastman  Johnson,  Rossiter, 
and  a  very  great  number  more  of  equal  or  approx- 
imate merit  in  the  other,  who  have  their  claims 
vindicated  by  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  judg- 
ment, and  who  are  inciting  and  instructing  their 
future  superiors. 

The  century  and  a  half  in  which  American  art 
has  existed  has  not  sufficed  to  produce  that  fruit 
which  matures  only  in  many  centuries.  It  has 
developed  it  more  rapidly  than  it  was  ever  grown 
elsewhere ;  has  outgrown  original  crudities  of  con- 
ception; remedied  ignorance  of  principle,  and 
having  awakened  an  intelligent  aesthetic  concep- 
tion in  every  State,  is  now  advancing  under  more 
thorough  appreciation  and  more  generous  patron- 
age toward  an  ideal  never  wholly  reached.     The 


finest  performances  thus  far  have  been  in  the  do- 
main of  landscape,  and  that  for  obvious  reasons. 
Portraiture  has  not  been  neglected,  and  the 
marines  and  stilUlifes  from  some  American  easels 
have  earned  their  commendation.  We  are  now 
at  the  threshold  of  historical  and  imaginative  art. 
Aboriginal  life  is  sufficiently  remote  to  be  colored 
with  romantic  hues.  The  war  of  Independence 
and  the  second  war  with  England  are  no  longer 
matters  of  personal  memory.  Even  the  Mexican 
war  is  growing  dim,  and  we  turn  backward  to  the 
great  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Each  of  these  has  a 
thousand  themes  for  art,  and  every  theme  will  in 
time  be  treated.  Industrial  art  is  being  developed 
under  the  same  potent  cause;  operating  here  as 
vehemently  as  anywhere.  It  has  imported  the  art 
of  China  and  Japan  and  India  for  direction  and 
suggestion.  It  has  given  express  use  and  value  to 
views  of  the  Yosemite  and  Niagara,  the  great  lakes 
and  the  great  rivers,  and  it  employs  every  tran- 
script of  American  forests  in  the  fall.  It  is  being 
nationalized  by  these  adjuvants;  and  as  the  indus- 
trial object  reaches  new  markets  over  all  the 
world,  where  a  conceded  superiority  of  decora- 
tion runs  with  superior  material,  principle  and 
fabrication,  we  may  well  forecast  the  day  when 
our  industrial  art  will  parallel  the  industrial  skill 
it  illustrates,  and  become  a  help  to  the  growth  of 
high  and  all  art.  We  may  now  indeed  consider 
the  hope  of  more  than  a  century  within  our  grasp. 
Just  as  we  have  affirmed  the  permanence  of  our 
political  institutions  to  our  own  and  the  world's 
satisfaction,  and  made  the  Republic  a  future  and 
continuing  as  well  as  a  present  certainty;  just  as 
we  have  attained  a  distinctivel)  American  litera- 
ture, and  illustrated  it  with  such  names  as  Irving, 
Bancroft,  Edwards,  Longfellow,  Motley,  Hil- 
dreth,  Carey,  and  those  of  their  compeers ;  just 
as  we  have  laid  hold  ^^  the  useful  arts  and  im- 
pressed them  with  the  achievements  of  Franklin, 
Whitney,  Morse  and  their  successors ;  just  as  we 
have  overcome  the  great  detriment  of  our  country 
and  destroyed  slavery  with  rebellion  and  installed 
upon  their  ruins  the  beginnings  of  a  new  political 
and  a  lustier  industrial  being — ^just  so  we  are  begin- 
ning to  add  ornament  to  use,  to  embellish  peace 
and  prosperity,  to  illustrate  welfare  and  hope,  and 
enter  upon  that  stage  of  national  being  which  shone 
under  Pericles  in  Greece,  was  Augustan  in  Rome 
and  Elizabethan  in  England.  This  beginning  has 
been  reached  by  the  evolution  and  progress  noted. 
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Its  development  is  sure,  btjt  the  rapidity  of  Us  rale 
is  contingent  upon  wise  aid  and  hearty  encourage- 
ment. The  schools  and  institutes  and  academies, 
whether  of  fine  or  industrial  art,  need  larger  en- 
dowments. The  public  taste  needs  more  exact 
education,  and  art  in  the  abstract  a  fuller  recogni- 
lion.  With  fifty  years  of  this  tuition  and  use— 
with  half  of  that — it  is  not  a  pobstbilily,  but  a  cer- 
tainty, that  the  great  advance  the  Western  world 
has  made  in  a  century  in  government,  in  general 
education,  and  in  industry,  will  be  paralleled  in 
that  department  which  is  as  much  their  ornament 


and  growing  concern*  Interest,  industry,  taste 
and  patriotism  press  an  advance  from  which  each 
gains,  and  by  which  all  life,  in  hall  or  cottage,  is 
embellished.  Philosophy,  recognizing  this  June* 
tion  of  grace  with  virtue— mv  Ktikm  K^ayadtw — which 
iinderran  the  Socraiic  system,  now  makes  the  aes- 
thetic  a  twin  to  the  practical.  We  have  but  io 
hold  our  course  and  increase  our  speed  in  order 
to  close  this  century  with  a  harmonious  progress 
that  is  continent  of  more  and  greater  services  than 
the  thoughtless  recognize.  Something  of  the  exact 
condition  of  art  and  the  arts  here  now,  and  of  their 


and  finish  as  it  is  their  accessory,  and  which  is  the     tendencies  and  possibilities  and  uses  must  be  rt- 
lopmost  fiower,  the  very  fruit,  of  human  progress.  I  served  to  another  number. 
Toward    that    we    tend    with   accelerating   speed  1 


CIMMERIA. 

Bv.  C.  E.   D.   Phelps. 


Bkyond  the  surging  of  the  ocean  stre.im, 

Out  of  the  reach  of  shifting  winds  it  lies: 
There  never  comes  the  sun  with  cheering  beam, 

No  starlight  glitters  in  those  murky  skie**. 
An  everlasting  twilight  harbors  there  ; 
Upon  the  dorraanl  soil  broods  drowsy  air; 
No  lighmings  flash,  no  thunders  rise  and  cease, 
Nor  hear  they  moaning  of  the  sea's  abyss 
There,  where  tlie  tumult  of  no  icmj^sl  is^ 
BeyouJ  the  bounds  of  Uuman  war  and  fKace. 

One  only  radiance  knows  that  lonely  land, 
A 9  on  &  winter's  night,  when  every  blast 
Has  sunk  to  silence,  and  with  icy  band 

The  rivers  in  iheir  courses  are  held  fast, 
Over  the  dark  pine  forest  boweii  with  snow 
Rises  a  sudden  aud  unearthly  glow, 
in  silver  tapering  points  and  shining  bars, 
Far  to  ihc  north  the  fitful  frost  fire  burns 
And  quivers,  fades  and  flares  aloft  by  tiirns 
Fiuin  the  cold  earth  io  the  immortal  stars. 


So,  when  with  us  Apollo  highest  drivci 

IIts  chariot,  in  the  long,  bright  summer  flays. 
While  Nigbl  against  his  power  vainly  strives. 
The  pale  Cimmerians  sec  a  gleaming  h*tT%m 
Shine  from  the  distant  world  of  happy  men 
Over  the  rim  of  their  dark  land;  and  i^hen 
They  say,  "The  gwls  have  gathered  to  the  fca5l« 
Let  us  go  thuher  f  *  bm  the  vision  fades 
Ere  their  weak  feet  can  bear  them  from  the  shade* 
Which  never  yet  a  victim  have  released. 

Yet  there  dwells  Life,  though  faint  and  soon  to  htk. 
And  ihi>ugh  all  men  walk  in  the  shaduw  there. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  faces  fear- dismayed. 
Still  do  they  breaihc  ihe  vital  upper  air» 

Though  it*  be  dark,  there  home  is  real  and  true; 

Not  like  that  under- world  o\  livid  hue 

Where  sits  Aidoneus  on  phantom  throne, 

Where  airy  images  renew  their  days, 

Seeming  to  act  again  in  earthly  ways. 

And  Fain  and  Pleasure  are  alike   unknown. 


HUMILITY. 
By  George  Banchoft  Griffith. 


DOWK  the  steep  cleft  on  mountain  side, 
Distil  the  sweets  of  m(»rning  shower, 

And  there  the  sparkling  dew  tlroj>s  slide 
To  blei»ft  the  valley's  meekest  flower. 


So  down  the  heights  of  human  pride 
God's  richest  gift,  the  dews  of  grace, 

To  humblest   heart  will  softly  glide 
And  fit  it  for  exalted  place. 
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A  STORY  OF  MARYLAND  IN  1725. 
By  James  Hungerford. 


CHAPTER   I. — THE   RECLUSE. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty- five 
there  stood  upon  the  northern  bank,  and  near  to 
the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  which,  singularly 
enough,  is  called  Jack's  Bay,  and  which  flows 
into  the  Patuxent  River  on  its  eastern  side,  a  rude 
hut  of  logs.  This  hut  contained  two  rooms  upon 
its  ground  floor,  and  one  large  apartment  above 
these,  which  occupied  all  the  space  immediately 
under  the  roof  of  rough  clapboards.  At  each 
gable  end  of  the  hut  was  a  chimney,  built,  like 
the  hut  itself,  of  logs,  but  protected  on  the  inside 
against  the  effects  of  fire  by  a  thick  layer  of  clay. 
One  of  the  two  chambers  down  stairs  had  a  win- 
dow which  looked  towards  the  forest,  that  crowded 
upon  the  house  on  its  northern  side,  and  a  door 
which  oj^ned  towards  the  creek.  The  other 
down-stairs  room  had  one  window  which  also 
faced  the  forest,  but  no  outer  door.  The  up-stairs 
apartment,  which  was  reached  by  a  ladder  from 
the  outer  of  the  two  rooms  below,  had  one  very 
small  window  in  its  eastern  gable  near  the  chim- 
ney. Indeed,  all  the  windows  in  the  house  were 
small,  for  glass  was  in  those  days  a  very  expensive 
article  everywhere,  and,  of  course,  especially  so 
in  the  colonies. 

A  small  cleared  lot  of  ground,  covering  the 
space  of  about  twenty  yards  between  the  hut  and 
the  shore,  and  extending  towards  the  east  some 
thirty  yards,  was  cultivated  as  a  kitchen  garden. 
On  every  side  of  the  humble  building,  except  its 
southern  side,  where  the  creek  spread  its  bright 
and  transparent  waters,  extended  the  dark  pine 
forest. 

The  only  occupants  of  this  rude  dwelling  were 
an  aged  man  and  a  boy  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
summers,  both  of  whom  were  queer  and  unusual 
in  dress,  appearance  and  manners.  The  former, 
whenever  he  was  seen  in  public,  which  was  seldom, 
wore  a  broad  slouched  hat,  a  long  coat  with  side 
pockets  which  reached  to  below  the  knees,  a 
waistcoat  that  came  to  the  hips,  ankle  breeches 
and  a  pair  of  low  and  broad  fair-topped  boots. 
All  of  his  dress,  except   hat  and  boots,  was  of 


broadcloth,  and  everything  that  he  wore  was 
black.  His  hair  and  beard  were  long  and  gray. 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  piercing,  and  his  teeth 
very  white  and  even  for  one  of  his  apparent  age. 
The  whole  cast  of  his  features  indicated  a  powerful 
and  penetrative  intellect  and  a  resolute  will.  His 
head  was  large  and  well-shaped,  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body,  which  was  rather  low  and 
rather  slender  also,  but  well-formed  for  both  ac- 
tivity and  strength.  His  height  was  less  than 
five  and  a  half  feet. 

The  boy  had  black  eyes  expressive  of  vivacity 
and  a  fondness  for  fun,  a  dark  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  a  redundancy  of  long  and  reddish- 
brown  hair.  His  features  were  regular,  and  rather 
petite.  He  was  quite  small  for  his  age,  not  being 
larger  than  an  ordinary  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years. 
Every  feature  in  his  face  and  every  gesture  of  his 
body  expressed  unusual  intellect.  His  usual  dress, 
whenever  he  appeared  among  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  fashioned  generally  like  the 
man's,  and  was  of  like  materials  and  color. 

The  character  and  occupation  of  these  dwellers 
in  the  hut  were  subjects  of  mystery  and  specula- 
tion to  the  residents  in  its  neighborhood.  Noth- 
ing was  known  of  their  origin,  their  business,  or 
the  object  or  objects  which  had  caused  them  some 
two  years  before  to  take  up  their  abode  in  such 
an  out-of-the-way  place.  But  strange  conjectures 
were  afloat,  and  such  as  were  for  the  most  part 
not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  the  residents  of  the 
cabin.  Those  who  passed  near  the  place  on  the 
creek  or  river  at  night — for  none  ventured  to  ap- 
proach it  by  land  at  such  an  hour — heard  weird 
sounds  and  saw  strange  lights  there.  The  sounds 
were  sometimes  clear  and  ringing,  sometin(^es  low 
and  moaning,  always  sweet.  The  lights  shone 
from  the  window  of  the  east  room  which  faced 
the  water;  they  were  of  diflerent  colors  at  different 
times,  and  sometimes  beamed  steadily,  sometimes 
flashed  out  suddenly  and  as  suddenly  disappeared. 

In  truth,  such  sounds  and  appearances  issuing 
from  any  dwelling  were  well  calculated  at  that 
period  of  time  to  create  a  bad  character  for  its 
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occupants  on  any  part  of  the  globe ;  and  espe- 
cially would  they  produce  such  an  influence  in  a 
colonial  neighborhood  so  retired  and  so  primitive 
in  its  habits.  Yet  was  there  no  real  cause  for  the 
simple  dwellers  in  the  country  around  the  hut  to 
look  upon  it  as  they  did  with  superstitious  dread, 
or  to  entertain  towards  its  inmates  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  fear  and  detestation.  The  purposes  of 
our  story  do  not  require  that  the  reader  should 
be  at  all  mystified  in  regard  to  the  things  which 
so  excited  the  curiosity,  while  it  aroused  the 
fears,  of  the  simple  colonial  peasantry  of  that 
day. 

The  man  was  an  Englishman,  of  good  birth,  and 
possessing  consi  'erable  wealih  in  his  native  land. 
He  had  since  early  youth  been  devoted  to  the 
study  and  experimental  investigation  of  chemistry 
and  its  cognate  branches  of  natural  science.  He 
had  been  very  successful,  too,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies,  and  being  a  bold  speculator,  was  in 
some  things  in  advance  of  the  philosophers  of  his 
school  and  period  in  his  discoveries.  It  was  the 
unpopularity  engendered  by  the  superstitious  ig- 
norance of  the  age  which  had  caused  him  to  leave 
England  and  seek  a  retired  and  quiet  abode  in 
the  forests  of  America.  In  the  retreat  which  he 
had  found  he  had  hoped  that  he  would  be  allowed 
undisturbedly  to  prosecute  his  investigations  into 
the  arcana  of  Nature.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
same  feeling  of  superstitious  terror  and  hate  which 
had  driven  him  from  his  native  land  still  threat- 
ened him  with  its  persecution  in  the  far-away  spot 
to  which  he  had  retreated. 

The  reader  can  now  attribute  the  singular  lights 
which  issued  from  the  hut  to  their  proper  cause. 
The  sounds  proceeded  from  a  violin,  with  whose 
music  the  student  occasionally  solaced  himself; 
and  the  pure  tones  of  his  creniona,  uttering  in 
highly  artistic  execution  chosen  operatic  passages, 
bore  no  likeness  to  the  ranting  dance-tunes  rattled 
off  on  the  rude  and  low-priced  fiddles  of  the  back- 
woods musician. 

The  boy,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  brother  to 
the  man;  his  youngest  brotlior,  it  is  true,  and,  ex- 
cept himself,  the  last  survivor  of  a  numerous 
family.  Of  course  the  elder  brother  cherished 
the  younger  "as  the  apple  of  his  eye;*'  but  never- 
theless found  it  necessary  at  times  to  check  him, 
even  very  sternly,  in  the  manifestations  of  his  too 
exuberant  gayety.  It  was  the  queer  and  antic 
pranks  and  tricks  of  the  boy  in  truth  which  had 


first  attracted  popular  attention  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hut. 

Northward  from  the  small  creek,  upon  which 
stood  the  rude  log  dwelling  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, extended  a  level  plain,  between  a  half 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  to  a  broad, 
deep  and  beautiful  stream,  called  Battle  Creek. 
This  plain  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Patux- 
ent  River,  and  on  the  east  by  the  foot  of  a  low 
range  of  hills  distant  about  a  half  mile  from  the 
river's  shore.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  plain, 
and  at  the  point  where  Battle  Creek  flows  into  the 
river,  stood,  at  the  time  of  which  my  story  treats, 
the  little  town  of  Patuxent.  This  town  has  long 
since  disappeared;  and  its  locality  seems  to  have 
much,  but  unnecessarily,  puzzled  the  writers  of 
Maryland  history.  The  village  contained  some 
two  or  three  dozen  dwelling-houses,  one  or  two 
shipping  establishments,  a  few  shops,  and  one 
small  tavern.  All  its  buildings  were  of  logs  or 
frame-work.  Around  it  cultivated  fields  extended 
to  some  distance.  Beyond  these  fields,  on  the 
southern  side,  and  between  them  and  Jack's  Bay, 
lay  a  dense  pine  forest,  which  spread  from  the 
river  shore  to  and  beyond  the  range  of  hills  to  the 
eastward.  Several  cart-tracks  and  footpaths  led 
through  this  forest  from  the  village  to  the  different 
hut  dwellings  and  other  points  along  Jack's  Bay. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  town,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  mentioned  before,  could  be  seen 
above  the  tree-tops  the  towering  chimneys  and 
pointed  gables  of  a  large  homestead  built  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  before  by  a  wealthy  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Leon,  who  had  emigrated  from 
England,  and  had  partly  purchased,  partly  ob- 
tained by.  grant  from  the  lord  proprietary  of  the 
colony  of  Maryland,  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
acres  o(  land.  This  tract  was  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  Leon  Manor;  but  the  mansion-house 
had  been  named  '*Faywood"  by  the  gentleman 
for  whom  it  had  been  built.  It  was  the  grand 
house  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  few  shipping-houses  of  the  town  traded 
directly  with  London  by  means  of  vessels  which 
made  regular  trips  betwten  that  city  and  the 
Patuxent  River.  Through  the  merchant  to  whom 
one  ol  thes'e  commercial  establishments  belonged^ 
the  recluse  of  Jack's  Bay,  who  was  called  in  tiM 
neighborhood  by  the  assumed  name  of  Walter 
Waken,  imported  such  chemicals  and  other  arti- 
cles as  were  needed  in  his  scientific  investigations. 
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He  was  much  respected,  indeed  held  somewhat  in 
awe  by  Mr.  Sumter,  who  was  necessarily  admitted 
into  his  confidence  to  such  extent  as  to  be  aware 
that  he  possessed  pecuniary  resources  of  no  ordi- 
nary amount,  and  who  in  some  sense  acted  as  his 
banker. 

For  the  purpose  of  transacting  his  business  with 
Mr.  Sumter,  as  also  of  procuring  certain  house- 
keeping supplies,  the  recluse  was  obliged  occa- 
sionally to  visit  the  town  of  Patuxent.  On  the 
occasion  of  one  of  these  visits  he  had  prescribed 
for  and  cured  a  citizen  of  the  village  who  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill  in  the  counting-room  of  the  mer- 
chant. The  result  of  this  incident  was  that  he 
gradually  came  to  be  often  called  upon  to  admin- 
ister medicines  to  the  sick  ;  and  the  kindness  of  his 
manners,  the  general  success  of  his  remedies,  and 
the  fact  that  he  made  no  charge  for  his  services, 
won  for  him  by  degrees  a  deserved  popularity. 
This  was  during  the  early  part  of  his  residence  on 
Jack's  Bay.  When,  however,  the  singular  sounds 
heard,  and  especially  the  strange  lights  seen  to 
issue  at  night  from  his  cabin  began  to  be  spoken  of, 
his  popularity  began  to  decrease ;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  our  story,  his  medical  attentions 
had  not  been  requested  for  some  weeks.  The 
lower  class  of  people,  so  superstitious  in  that  age 
everywhere,  began  to  talk  of  his  having  intercourse 
with  the  Evil  One;  and  when,  in  the,February  of 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  a 
cattle  plague  prevailed  in  all  the  district  of  coun- 
try around  Patuxent  Town,  which  swept  away 
large  numbers  of  those  valuable  domestic  animals, 
and  which  continued  its  ravages  with  unabated 
virulence  until  the  beginning  of  the  following 
May,  the  cause  of  this  misfortune  was  generally, 
indeed  almost  universally,  attributed  to  the  harm- 
less student ;  and  hatred  usurped  the  place  of  the 
kindly  and  grateful  feeling  which  had  been  en- 
tertained towards  him.  The  many  practical  jokes 
played  off  upon  the  villagers  by  the  other  inhabi- 
tant of  the  hut  upon  Jack's  Bay — Dick  Waken,  as 
he  was  called — had  added  fuel  to  this  ill  feeling 
towards  the  hermit  himself.  Dick,  indeed,  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  his  familiar  demon. 

CHAPTER  II. — THE  RESCUE. 

Such,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
was  the  state  of  the  public  sentiment  towards 
Walter  Waken,  when,  on  a  bright  and  beautiful 
afternoon,  about  the  middle  of  April  of  the  same 


year,  the  recluse  had  occasion  to  visit  the  village 
on  business  with  Mr.  Sumter.  He  was  a  man  of 
quick  perceptions;  and  having  noticed  the  change 
of  the  popular  feelings  toward  himself,  although 
ignorant  of  its  cause,  he  had  made  his  visits  to  the 
town  as  few  and  brief  as  possible.  It  may  be  well 
to  mention  here,  perhaps,  that  when  the  recluse 
made  these  visits  to  Patuxent,  Dick  always  re- 
mained at  home  to  take  care  of  the  hut  and  its 
contents,  which  were  held  by  the  owner  as  very 
valuable. 

On  the  beautiful  afternoon  mentioned,  Walter 
Waken  had  finished  his  business  with  Mr.  Sumter, 
and  had  started  on  his  way  home.  The  charming 
appearance  of  the  lovely  river,  whose  waters, 
gently  stirred  by  a  light  wind  from  the  south, 
flashed  and  sparkled  in  myriad  bright  tints  in  the 
westward-tending  sun,  led  the  recluse  to  take  his 
way  by  the  sands.  He  had  pursued  his  progress 
but  a  little  distance  beyond  the  line  where  the 
shore  ceases  to  front  the  town,  when  he  came 
across  a  large  number  of  the  villagers  engaged  in 
hauling  a  seine.  He  stopped  a  while  to  witness 
their  employment,  a  very  exciting  one,  as  all  who 
have  witnessed  it  are  aware.  At  length  the  seine, 
with  but  a  scant  supply  of  scaly  spoil,  was  drawn 
to  the  shore,  and  the  fish  landed  on  the  beach. 

To  this  point  of  time  the  attention  of  the 
fishermen  had  been  so  monopolized  by  the  eager 
interest  which  they  took  in  their  occupation  that 
no  one  among  them  had  noticed  the  presence  of 
the  recluse.  But  their  prey  being  secured,  all 
were  at  leisure  for  a  while  to  look  about  them;* 
and  soon  lowering  and  angry  eyes  were  bent  upon 
him  whose  coming  they  believed  had  been  in- 
tended for  an  evil  purpose.  Eager  whispers  were 
exchanged  among  them. 

**  He  has  destroyed  our  cattle,"  said  one,  "and 
now  he  is  casting  his  evil  spells  upon  our  fishing." 

**  That's  true,"  asserted  another.  **  Who  ever 
saw  so  small  a  draft  of  fish  from  the  well-stocked 
Patuxent?" 

"  He  will  not  cease  to  use  his  diabolical  power 
to  our  injury,"  observed  a  third,  **  until  he  has 
destroyed  our  means  of  living." 

Such  remarks  were  uttered  through  all  the  crowd 
of  fishermen.  At  length  one  of  their  number, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  proposed  that  they  should 
make  use  of  the  opportunity,  probably  presented 
to  them  by  heaven,  as  he  stiggested  in  ignorant 
profanity,  and  end  the  evil  machinations  of  the 
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recluse  against  them  by  throwing  him  into  the 
river. 

"If  he  really  has  power  from  the  devil,**  ob- 
jected one  of  the  more  timid  spirits,  **  we  shall 
be  harmed  ourselves  instead  of  harming  him ;  and 
if  he  has  no  dealings  with  the  Evil  One,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  do  him  injury.** 

<*  There  is  do  doubt  about  his  having  dealings 
with  the  devil,"  said  the  bold  proposer  of  the 
conspiracy,  "and  if  we  call  upon  the  Lord  to 
help  us  when  we  seize  him,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
resist.  Such  a  good  opportunity  to  put  an  eml 
to  his  evil  deeds  may  not  soon  occur  again ;  and 
if  we  let  him  escape  now  he  may  bring  starvation 
to  us  and  our  families,  or  send  plagues  upon  us  to 
kill  us.*' 

Desperation  will  make  men  assault  even  the 
very  cause  of  their  fear.  Tiiese  poor  and  ignorant 
villagers  verily  believed  that  they  would  be  doing 
a  praiseworthy  act  in  putting  to  death  the  inno- 
cent devotee  of  science  ;  and  they  had  great  faith 
that  the  utterance  of  the  Holy  Name  would  neu- 
tralize for  the  time  the  supposed  magician's  powers 
of  evil.  So,  after  some  further  conversation  and 
many  words  of  mutual  encouragement,  they  ad- 
vanced, headed  by  the  man  who  had  proposed 
the  measure,  to  attack  the  inoffensive  recluse.  He 
was  seized  at  once  by  a  number  of  hands. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  friends?*'  asked  the 
student.  "What  have  I  done  to  cause  you  thus 
rudely  to  assault  me?" 

"Give  us  back  our  cattle  that  you  have  killed," 
answered  one  of  the  assailants.  "  We  ain*t  going 
to  give  you  a  chance  to  do  us  any  more  harm. 
Maybe  your  next  work  would  be  to  kill  us." 

"What  madness  is  this?**  said  the  student, 
mildly,  but  firmly.  "I  neither  have  done  nor 
have  I  desired  to  do  you  any  harm.  Would  I 
have  cured  your  sick  had  I  wished  to  injure  you? 
Would  I  have  freely  given  of  my  own  stores  to 
those  of  you  who  were  suffering  almost  famine 
during  the  scarcity  of  the  last  two  winters,  had  I 
desired  evil  to  you?  I  needed  only  to  have  left 
your  sick  without  medicine,  your  starving  without 
food,  had  I  been  so  vile  as  to  wish  injury  to  you 
or  yours.  And  why  should  I  wish  to  do  you 
injury  ?  you  have  as  yet  done  me  no  harm,  except 
by  this  unreasonable  assault." 

"It's  no  use  for  you  to  talk  so  innocent,"  said 
one  of  the  fishermen,  fiercely.  "What  do  you 
keep  them  quare   lights   burning   at    night    for? 


None   but  the  devil  could  make  such  lights  as 
them.** 

**  I  am  a  laborer  in  the  fields  of  natural  science," 
replied  the  recluse,  "and  the  lights  which  you 
speak  of  are  produced  from  the  flames  which 
sometimes  result  from  my  experiments.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  something  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. We  have  all  some  talents  ^iven  to  us,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  use  them  either  for  the  special 
benefit  of  those  around  us  or  for  the  general  bene- 
fit of  the  human  race." 

"It  is  of  no  use  to  have  any  more  palaver," 
said  the  bold  man  who  had  first  proposed  an  as- 
sault upon  Walter  Waken,  addressing  his  fellows. 
"  Come,  boys,  let  us  throw  him  into  the  river  at 
once,  and  end  him  and  his  wickedness  together. 
The  Lord  God  is  on  our  side,  and  will  help  us  to 
put  down  the  devil  and  his  servants." 

He  thus  used  the  Holy  Name  as  a  charm  against 
the  supposed  magician's  evil  powers.  At  his 
command  the  fishermen  crowded  around  the  stu- 
dent, and  all  who  could  reach  him  seized  hold  of 
him.  when  they  began  to  bear  him  towards  the 
water.  The  recluse,  however,  was  not  a  man 
tamely  to  submit  to  being  thus  immolated  upon 
the  altar  of  superstitious  ignorance.  Though 
small  he  was  strong  and  very  active,  having  been 
accustomed  for  years  to  practice  himself  in  vigor- 
ous athletic  exercises.  With  one  violent  effort  he 
threw  off  his  assailants,  and  by  a  sudden  bound 
placed  himself  at  the  distance  of  several  yards 
from  them. 

But  the  fishermen,  believing  from  the  result  of 
this   assault   that  the  student's  supposed  powers  of 
evil   had  been  destroyed    by   the  appeal   to   the 
divine  name,  and  that  they  had  now  only  the 
natural  strength  of  a  man  to  contend  with,  rushed 
a  second  time  upon  the  student  and,  notwithstand* 
ing  his  knocking  down  several  of  them,  at  length 
seized  him  again,  and,  despite  his  violent  strug- 
gles, bore  him  to  the  water.     The  Patuxent  at  the 
place    where   this    scene  occurred    deepens   very 
gradually  outwards  from   the  shore;   so  that  the 
fishermen  were  obliged  to  wade  some  dozen  yards 
i  or  more   from   the  beach  before  they  found  the 
I  water  of  sufficient  (le|)th  for  their  purpose.     They 
I  then  i)itched  their  burden  into  the  river  as  far  as 
they    could    throw    him.     Being    a   rather   good 
I  swimmer,  he   immediately  began   to  make  efforts 
'  to  return  to  the  shore;  but  they  met  him  at  all 
points,  and  thrust  him  back  again. 
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The  exertions  of  the  unhappy  student  began  at 
length  to  grow  feebler,  and  it  became  evident  that 
from  physical  exhaustion  he  must  soon  yield  to 
the  dread  fate  which  threatened  him ;  for  the 
ignorant  would-be-murderers,  relieving  each  other 
in  turn,  continued  their  efforts  unceasingly.  So 
absorbed  were  they  in  their  cruel  occupation  that 
they  did  not  observe  a  horseman  who  approached 
them  at  full  gallop  along  a  road  which  led  from 
the  hills  towards  the  east.  This  horseman,  who 
had  good  eyesight,  had  observed  from  the  brow 
of  the  ridge  as  he  was  approaching  the  town  what 
was  taking  place  at  the  river's  edge,  and  at  once 
pressed  the  fine  steed  which  he  rode  to  its  utmost 
speed,  that  he  might  be  in  time  to  save  life. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  between  twenty-one 
and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  of  literally 
splendid  personal  appearance,  possessing  that 
grand  and  shining  expression  of  face,  and  that 
superb  and  high-toned  bearing  which  is  best  de- 
scril>ed  in  English  by  the  term  **  distinguished  ;" 
but  a  correct  idea  of  which  is  still  better  con- 
veyed by  the  French  phrase,  f  air  distinguL  His 
large,  dark- blue  eyes  had  what  is  called  an  eagle 
glance,  suggestive  of  a  clear  intellect  and  a  reso- 
lute will.  Long  locks  of  dark-chestnut  hair  fell 
in  shining  curls  over  his  neck  and  shoulders. 
His  finely-proportioned  form  was  nearly  six  feet  in 
height.  The  effect  of  his  appearance  was  added 
to  on  this  occasion  by  the  fact  that  he  was  dressed 
in  the  best  style  of  the  day  as  known  in  the 
colonies. 

Immediately  on  arriving  at  the  shore  the  young 
man  spurred  his  powerful  horse  directly  into  the 
water,  dashing  at  the  point  where  Walter  Waken, 
at  length  compelled  by  complete  exhaustion  to 
give  up  all  exertions  to  save  his  own  life,  lay 
helplessly  prostrate,  held  under  water  by  his 
brutal  enemies.  A  few  moments  later,  indeed, 
all  rescue,  except  of  his  dead  body,  would  have 
been  hopeless.  The  fiery  rush  of  the  strong  horse, 
throwing  the  water  violently  in  all  directions,  and 
the  impetuous  and,  as  it  were,  irresistible  energy 
expressed  in  the  face  and  bearing  of  the  powerful 
and  excited  rider,  drove  the  fishermen  at  once 
from  their  prey.  Taken  by  surprise,  they  fell 
away  to  the  right  and  left,  and  hurried  to  the 
banky  leaving  the  student  lying  upon  his  back  in 
the  water,  apparently  dead.  Bending  from  his 
horse,  the  young  man  seized  Walter  Waken  by 
the  collar  of  his  coat  with  his  right  hand,  and 


with  a  strong  effort  lifted  him  all  dripping  wet  to 
a  position  before  himself  on  the  saddle.  Holding 
the  body  firmly  there  with  his  left  arm  around  it, 
he  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  toward  the  shore. 
Having  regained  the  dry  beach,  he  faced  the  fish- 
ermen, who  stood  in  a  group  before  him,  with 
lowering  and  angry  faces,  which  threatened  him 
also  with  assault. 

**  Vile  and  cowardly  wretches!"  he  cried,  in  a 
voice  as  firm  as  iron,  and  powerfully  expressive  of 
the  righteous  indignation  which  filled  him,  ''  is 
this  your  mode  of  showing  your  gratitude?  You, 
John  Stokes — who  saved  your  child  from  death  by 
the  scarlet  fever  last  year,  furnishing  from  his  own 
purse  the  medicines  and  all  other  things  needful 
to  her  comfort?  You,  Tom  Turley — who  saved 
your  family  from  starvation  but  a  few  months  ago? 
Who  furnished  provisions,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, to  the  families  of  many  of  you  during  the 
scarcity  of  last  winter?  I  know,  and  I  can  tell 
you — for  the  medicines  and  the  provisions  came 
from  our  warehouse — that  Walter  Waken  paid  for 
them,  the  very  man  whom,  in  your  stupidly  igno- 
rant malice,  you  would  have  murdered.  You  need 
not  cast  angry  and  threatening  looks  at  me;  I 
defy  your  whole  cowardly  pack.  By  heaven, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  this  helpless  body  to  take 
care  of,  I  should  feel  tempted  to  trample  your 
trashy  crowd  under  my  horse's  hoofs." 

One  of  the  fishermen,  the  man  who  had  been 
the  boldest  of  them  all,  approached  him. 

**I  tell  you.  Jack  Wilkes,"  said  the  young 
horseman,  *'to  stand  back.  The  man  who  ad- 
vances towards  me  is  a  dead  man." 

As  the  young  man  said  this,  he  let  go  the  rein 
which  he  had  held  in  his  right  hand,  and  drew 
one  of  the  heavy  horse-pistols,  as  they  were  called, 
of  the  time,  from  the  holsters  which  were  fastened 
in  front  of  his  saddle. 

**  I  mean  no  harm.  Master  Leon,"  said  Wilkes, 
checking  himself  at  once  in  his  advance  towards 
the  rider.  **  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  J  am  sorry 
for  what  I  have  done ;  that  you  have  opened  ray 
eyes  to  the  wickedness  of  what  we  are  engaged  in, 
and  to  ask  if  I  can  help  you  with  Walter  Waken. 
He  should  be  taken  at  once  where  his  recovery 
can  be  attended  to." 

**  I  am  glad,"  replied  the  young  man,  still  ex- 
cited, **  that  you  have  been  awakened  to  some 
sense  of  humanity;  but  I  want  no  help.  I  shall 
carry  him,  as  I  hold  him  now,  directly  to  Mr. 
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Sumter's  house,  which  i»  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred yards  distant.  In  the  meantime  you  may 
thank  Fleaven  that  you  have  cft^jdi^A  the  commis- 
sion of  a  great  crime ;  for  he  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  life." 

Saying  this,  the  young  man  who  had  been 
addressed  as  Leon  rode  away  at  a  siow  pace 
towards  the  town.  The  men  whom  he  left  stood 
silent  for  a  few  moments.  The  expression  of 
their  faces  was  much  changed;  the  mingled  feeU 
ings  of  shame  and  anger,  caused  by  the  «tem  and 
uncompromising  words  and  bearing  of  the  young 
man,  exhibited  there  their  struggle  for  the  mas- 
tery. 

"  I  don't  like  this  young  Charles  Leon's  way  of 
talking,"  said  at  length  one  of  the  fbhermen. 
"  He  sfieaks  as  if  he  was  our  master." 

"  That  is  what  I  like  in  him,"  said  Jack  Wilkes, 
with  whom  the  young  horseman  had  always  been 
a  favorite.  "  You  all  know  Master  I^on.  Since 
he  sides  with  Walter  Waken,  then  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  Walter  Waken.  Come,  my  masters,  as  I 
was  the  first  to  propose  this  attack,  so  let  me  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  wrong.  We 
must  confess  that  this  Master  Waken  hath  at  all 
times,  whenever  chance  offered,  done  good  deeds 
towards  us;  he  cannot  therefore  be  a  servant  of 
the  devil.  His  queer  doings  at  his  hut  are  doubt- 
lessly meant  for  something  good,  but  above  our 
ken." 

The  logic  of  Wilkes  had  some  effcfct  upon  his 
hearers,  at  least  so  much  that  not  one  of  them 
would  now  have  been  willing  to  do  harm  to  the 
sludcnt.  Still,  however,  the  most  of  them  looked 
gloomy,  and  were  silent.  It  is  very  hard  for  most 
men  to  acknowledge  even  to  themselves  that  they 
have  done  wrong. 

(HAFIKR    in. — CHAkLKS   LKON. 

Charles  Leon  was  book-keeper  in  the  mercan- 
tile establishment  of  Mr.  Sumter,  and  made  his 
home  with  the  hitter's  family.  When  he  arrived 
with  his  burden  at  the  men  hant's  house  the  suf- 
ferer was  taken  at  once  to  its  best  chamber,  where 
all  that  the  exj)crience  of  the  period  and  j)lace 
suggested  was  done  for  his  recovery  and  comfort. 
Charles  Leon  remained  with  him  until  he  was  not 
only  thonjughly  restored  to  ( onsciousness,  but 
initil  no  elTect  of  the  brutal  treatment  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  remained,  except  weakness. 
Ahowi  two  hours  after  his  rescue  he  was  sitting  up 


in  an  easy  chair.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumter,  their 
oldest  daughter,  a  young  lady  named  Alice,  and 
Charles  I^eon  were  with  him. 

'•  My  heart  is  warmed,  my  ^tsu  friends/'  said 
the  student,  ''  by  year  kindness  to  the  lonely  stu- 
dent- Charles  Leon,"  he  added,  taking  the  hand 
of  the  student  into  his  own,  **  I  owe  yon  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude." 

"You  owe  me  nothing.  Master  Waken,"  said 
young  Leon,  interrupting  the  reclose.  "What  I 
did  was  demanded  by  my  own  manhood ;  and, 
although  as  yoa  know  I  am  especially  rejoiced  to 
have  been  of  serrice  to  yoa  whom  I  have  always 
so  much  esteemed  and  respected,  yet  I  would  have 
performed  the  same  act  towards  any  other  human 
being  whatsoever." 

"  I  prize  the  deed  and  its  hero  more  highly  on 
that  account,"  said  the  student.  ••  I  have  never 
before  since  my  birth  received  so  great  a  service 
from  any  one,  and  I  am,  therefore,  more  indebted 
,  to  you  than  to  any  other  person  in  the  world.  I 
'  wish  you  to  know  that  it  is  pleasant  to  me  to  be 
thus  indebted  to  yoa.  Gratitude,  as  I  experience 
it  now,  is  indeed  a  most  delightful  feeling.  Re- 
member, Charles,  that  if  ever  yoa  should  stand  in 
need  of  the  services  of  a  friend,  I  have  a  claim 
that  you  should  allow  me  in  such  a  case  to  be  of 
use  to  you." 

•*  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Waken,"  said  Leon, 
*'  and  there  is  no  person  upon  whom  I  would  more 
willingly  call  in  case  of  need." 

"Thank  you,"  returned  the  student.  *' I  can- 
not express  to  you  what  happiness  it  would  afTurd 
me  to  be  able  to  advance  your  interests  or  to  add 
to  your  enjoyment  in  any  way.  But  take  the 
ladies  with  you  now,  and  leave  me  for  a  little 
while  alone  with  Sumter;  I  wish  to  have  some 
P'ivate  ccnversation  with  him.  Know,  however, 
Charles,  that  it  has  always  done  me  great  good  to 
look  upon  your  face,  so  hereafter  the  sight  of  it 
will  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  ever." 

Charles  and  the  ladies  of  course  at  once  left 
the  room. 

**  Sumter,"  said  the  student,  as  soon  as  he  was 
left  alone  with  the  merchant,  **  I  wish  to  know 
more  of  the  history  of  this  young  man.  I  ki)ow 
that  he  is  the  only  son  of  the  last  owner  of  Fay- 
wood,  who  bore  his  name,  and  that  he  has  but 
one  sister,  who  is  some  years  older  than  him- 
self, and  who  is  married  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Evelin,    who  is   secretary   of  the  Pro- 
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prietary  Government.  This  is  all  I  know  of  his 
history." 

"  There  is  but  little  more  to  be  said  of  his  per- 
sonal history  than  what  you  have  mentioned,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Sumter,  a  dignified  looking  gentleman, 
between  fifty  and  fifty-five  years  of  age.  **  Charles 
was  instructed  by  a  private  tutor  until  his  sixteenth 
year,  at  which  age  he  was  sent  to  England  to 
finish  his  education.  There  he  remained  until 
his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  was  recalled  home 
by  his  father's  death.  His'  mother  had  died 
before  he  left  Maryland.  On  his  return  from 
England  he  learned  that  he  no  longer  had  a  home 
at  Fa>^ood.  His  father  was  a  man  of  expensive 
habits,  and  was  hospitable  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent ;  so  that  after  his  death  his  estate  was  found 
to  be  so  much  involved  that  everything  had  to 
be  sold  to  pay  the  debts.  After  all  claims  were 
settled  a  very  small  sum  remained  to  Charles ;  his 
sister  had  been  portioned  by  her  father  when  she 
was  married." 

**  What  did  Charles  do,  then,  on  his  return?" 
asked  Mr.  Waken. 

'*  He  went  at  first  to  live  with  his  sister  in  An- 
napolis," answered  the  merchant.  **  A  few  months 
after  his  return  from  abroad  he  applied  to  me 
through  his  brother-in-law,  Master  Evelin,  for  the 
situation  of  accountant  in  our  mercantile  concern 
here,  which  office  he  has  filled  ever  since,  to  my 
entire  satisfaction." 

**  How  came  Master  Burton,  the  present  owner 
of  Faywood,  in  possession  of  that  place?"  asked 
Mr.  Waken. 

'*  He  was  the  lawyer  and  man  of  business  of  the 
late  Mr.  Leon,"  answered  Mr.  Sumter.  "Such 
confidence  had  the  latter  in  his  capacity  and  in- 
tegrity that,  when  it  was  found  how  deeply  the 
estate  was  involved,  Mr.  I^on  executed  in  favor 
of  his  creditors  a  deed  of  trust  to  Burton,  in  which 
he  transferred  to  the  lawyer  all  his  property,  real, 
personal  and  mixed.  The  terms  of  this  deed  were 
that,  after  the  settlement  of  all  claims,  what  re- 
mained of  the  estate  should  be  retransferred  to 
Mr.  Leon  and  his  heirs.  No  one  had  ever  thought 
that  a  sale  of  Faywood  would  be  necessary,  until 
that  property  was  advertised  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Leon." 

*  *  Has  there  ever  been  any  suspicion  of  foul  play 
on  the  part  of  Burton  ?*  *  asked  the  recluse. 

"That  is  a  delicate  question  to  answer,"  said 
Mr.  Sumter.    **I  can  only  give  you  in  confidence. 


Mr.  Waken,  my  view  of  the  case,  and  the  facts 
which  sustain  it.  I  shipped  to  England,  on  Mr. 
Leon'^  account  (and  I  still  perform  the  same 
functions  for  Master  Burton),  all  the  produce  of 
his  plantations,  and  also  imported  for  him  all  his 
supplies  from  that  country.  In  his  dealings  there 
there  was  always  a  balance  in  his  favor ;  and  as 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  expenditure  was  in 
England,  I  cannot  conceive  how  his  debts  in  this 
country  could  have  been  so  great  as  to  have  swal- 
lowed up,  almost  literally,  all  of  his  estate." 

**From  the  character  of  the  deed  of  trust," 
observed  the  recluse,  "  Mr.  Leon  must,  indeed, 
have  placed  a  singularly  great  reliance  upon  Bur- 
ton." 

"As  I  before  remarked,"  said  the  merchant, 
"  Master  Burton  possessed  Mr.  Leon's  entire  con- 
fidence ;  so  much  so  that  long  before  the  deed  of 
trust  was  executed  it  was  his  will  which  directed 
all  of  Mr.  Leon's  business  transactions." 

"But  how  could  Burton,  being  the  trustee, 
become  also  the  purchaser  of  Faywood?"  asked 
Mr.  Waken. 

"The  estate  was  not  purchased  by  Burton  at 
the  public  sale,"  answered  the  merchant,  "but  by 
his  clerk.  The  impression  had  got  abroad,  nobody 
can  prove  how,  but  it  was  doubtlessly  through  the 
contrivance  of  the  party  most  interested,  that  this 
clerk  was  bidding  for  Charles  Leon ;  and  few  liked 
to  bid  against  him ;  so  that  Faywood  was  sold  for 
less  than  one-half  of  its  actual  value.  After  the 
sale,  however,  the  property  was  deeded  by  the 
trustee  to  this  clerk,  who  everybody  knew  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  able  to  pay  for  it ;  and 
not  many  days  afterwards  it  was  reconveyed  to 
Burton  in  his  own  right." 

"To  his  own  wrong,  perhaps,"  remarked  Mr. 
Waken.  "  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul  ?'  I  shall  see  if 
something  cannot  be  done  to  oust  this  wrong- 
doer." 

"Your  efforts  will  prove  to  be  in  vain,  Mr. 
Waken,"  said  the  merchant.  "Mr.  Evelin  has 
already  employed  the  most  eminent  counsel  in  the 
colony  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  no  effect; 
nothing  illegal  can  be  proved  against  Burton  in 
the  management  of  the  affair.  He  is  himself  one 
of  the  best-informed  and  most  ingenious  lawyers 
in  Maryland,  and  his  plans  were  well  laid  and 
well  executed." 

"Nevertheless,"  returned  the  student,  "I  shall 
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not  l>e  without  hope  in  the  matter;  some  other 
course  may  be  successful  in  casting  this  man  from 
the  testate  w.hich,  I  doubt  not,  he  unjustly  holds. 
If  all  other  means  fail,  I  shall  repurchase  the  estate 
and  transfer  it  to  Charles  I^on ;  I  have  enough  to 
leave  my  young  brother  wealthy,  and  still  pay  my 
great  debt  of  gratitude.'* 


that  view  of  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Sumter.  "I 
know  Charles  Leon  well,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  gift." 

''Then  I  shall  devote  my  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Waken,  **  to  ousting  the  unjust  steward  by  other 
and  juster  means.  Nor  shall  I  cease  my  efforts 
until  the  work  is  done."     He  paused  a  moment, 


**You  need  not  give  a  moment's  thought  to  i  and  then  added,  emphatically,  "It  .shall  be  done." 


THE   HOLY   MONK   OF   KEMPIS. 


Bv  Adelaide  Stout. 


The  holy  Monk  of  Kempis  gave 

Us  truth  in  such  a  guise 
The  young  child  can  comprehend  it 

Reading  with  its  pure,  clear  eyes. 
Simple  truths,  in  simple  wordings, 

Gems  set  in  the  finest  gold ; 
And  the  beaten  gold  seems  brighter 

For  the  jewels  it  doth  hold. 

The  clear  facets  of  truth's  diamond 

Are  the  terse  words  of  the  Saint : 
Many-sided,  pure  and  holy 

Are  the  readings  ohl  and  quaint. 
Read  we  at  the  dewy  evening 

Leaning  out  toward  a  rent, 
\Vhere  the  full  moon's  molten  silver 

Fell  a-through  the  night's  soft  tent ; 

For  the  child  we  read  to,  held  us 

As  the  twilight  waned  apace; 
Was  it  the  moon's  touch  a-fjuiver 

On  the  tender  lifted  face? 
By  the  holy  Monk  of  Kempis 

Were  the  child-lips  softly  stirred, 
Lifted  were  they  with  sweet  yearning 

For  the  teachings  of  God's  word. 

Happy  Saint!   this  Saint  of  Kempis, 

One  of  Ciod's  own  chosen  few 
Who  can   biy  the  fniger  softly 

On  a  lit^art  till   it  runs  through 
With  deep  motions  that  arc  (juiverings 

From  the  chords  that  move  (jod's  own, 
Who  can  barb  a  truth  as  sul)tly 

As  the  feathered  seed-wind  blown. 

Know  we  not  if  he  were  learned. 

It  is  more  for  us  to  say 
He  spake  words  that  touch  the  pulses 

Of  the  children  of  today. 


Came  a  shade  that  softened  strangely 
With  new  tenderness  9he  eyes, 

And  I  said  in  thought,  of  Kempis, 
Yea,  that  man  is  truly  wise 

Who  can  teach  the  simplest-hearted 

In  no  word  of  stilted  speech; 
Who  has  quick  electric  currents 

That  the  heart's  own  core  can  reach. 
Blessed  !)e  the  teacher  bending 

Wiih  a  finger  touch  so  clean 
That  tlic  lily  for  its  contact 

Wears  a  clearer  inner  sheen;— 

As  the  l,otus  wears  new  beauty 

With  the  moonlight  at  its  heart! 
Oh,  thou  holy  Monk  of  Kempis, 

Living  still,  thou  truly  art 
In  the  fibre  of  each  soul's  life 

That  hath  stirred  to  hear  thee  tell 
Of  the  love  of  Christ;  that  loving 

That  is  so  ineffable 

That  our  words  are  vainly  striving 

For  a  mastery  at  our  lips, — 
And  wc  cannot  tell  the  story 

S.ive  in  tears  ihat  dmi,  eclipse, 
The  solt  eyes  ihal  niell  before  us; 

They  are  opals  at  the  best. 
Changing  willi  the  slighte«.t  shifting 

Of  the  tljoULjhlb  that  undcrrest 

Their  calm  bc.iuly.     Oh,  the  pathos 

Of  a  child's  liaiistij^urcd  face 
It  might  ^;ladden  even    Kempis, — 

'  Tis  a  ttiuflung  of  lliat  grace 
All  the  holy  Saints  are  wearing; 

Feeble  rays,  yet  pure  and  line 
Of  the  Love  of  (iod  that  h.dves 

His  beloved  with  light  divine. 


'•^r^'r 


P  ^'-r: 
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Fredericksburg. 


Ok  ihc  river* hank*  where  the  shadows  creeping 
i>>wn  through  Ihc  leaves  in  the  star's  soft  glow, 

f/ung  like  a  bannered  outpust,  keeping 
Silent  guard  over  friend  and  foe, — 
'o  armies  under  their  white  tents  lay, 
ihis  stdc  ihe  Blue,  on  that  the  Gray. 

****"  clash  and  din  of  the  day  were  over; 
Hugi^  and  drum  and  fife  were  still; 
^-'Ticket  chirped  in  the  dewy  clover 
^*rp  answering  note*  to  the  whip-poor  will, ^ 
**   the  tirifdc  sunj;  her  vesper  lay 
^  "le  buys  \n  Blue,  and  the  buys  in  Gray! 

*y  were  children,  all  of  one  proud  mother, 
J^lijasly  held  from  shcime  and  hkum; 
''^  Luther  forgot  the  name  of  br<jlher — 

»t>tew  off  the  clasp  of  the  mother's  arm, 
,}^^  biucr  thoughts  thai  night  held  sway 
'n  Ihe  hcarta  *>f  \kic  Blue,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Gray, 


They  sullenly  longed  for  the  fateful  morrow, — 
Fur  the  cannon's  voice,  the  march  of  death ; 

For  the  cries  of  pain,  ihe  wails  of  sorrow, 
The  curse  or  the  prayer  with  the  dying  breath; 

Oh,  woe  for  the  light  that  should  fade  away 

From  the  eyes  of  the  Blue,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Gray  i 

But  harki    through  the  mists  that  enshroud  ihe  river, 

Faintly,  softly,  the  zephyrs  throw 
Voices  that  make  the  stern  lips  quiver, 

Echoes  that  rise  from  the  "long  ago  j*' 
And   memory's  fingers  deftly  stray 
O'er  the  hearts  of  the  Blue,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Gray! 

Then  from  that  side  and  this  the  cadence  swelling, 

Sweeter,  louder,  the  full  notes  come; 
Mingling  in  one  gfnnd  chorus,  telling 

The  dear  old  story  of  •*  Home,  Sweet  Homef** 
And  the  grass  was  bright  where  the  moonl>eams  lay. 
With  the  tears  of  the  Blue,  and  the  tears  of  the  Gray  I 
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By  F.  M.  Johnson. 


"When  I  bought  this  farm  and  brought  your 
Aunt  Mary  home  to  it,"  began  Uncle  Stryker, 
'*we  were  just  married.  I  had  put  every  cent  I 
could  rake  and  scrape  into  the  farm  and  stock, 
and  given  a  mortgage  of  two  thousand  dollars  for 
the  balance.  Your  Aunt  Mary's  savings  bought 
the  furniture. 

'*  We  were  young  and  full  of  pluck  then/'  con- 
tinued Uncle  Stryker,  settling  back  in  his  story- 
telling attitude  and  taking  a  long  pull  at  his  pipe, 
"and  we  thought  the  two  thousand  dollar  mort- 
gage wasn't  much  matter.  We  could  pay  it  off 
in  a  few  years.  Now  I  know  better  what  a  load 
to  drag  a  debt  is,  with  the  interest  eating  away  at 
your  profits,  year  after  year.     Then  I  didn't. 

**  It  was  a  pretty  place,  and  we  both  got  fond 
of  it.  Forty  years  is  a  good  while  to  live  under 
one  set  of  shingles,  but  I  haint  got  tired  of  the 
old  farm-house  yet.  Neither  has  Mary.  It's  been 
good  enough  for  us  to  live  in,  and  its  good  enough 
for  us  to  die  in.  I  know  every  inch  of  land  and 
every  foot  of  stone-wall  on  the  farm,  and  its  a  big 
one,  too.  Bigger  now  than  it  was  forty  years 
ago,  when  Mary  and  I  stood  on  the  doorstep  and 
saw  the  sun  go  down  the  first  time  behind  old 
Gray  Mountain. 

"  You  see  that  sweep  of  medder  off  to  the  left. 
Well,  that  was  all  a  wood-lot  then,  and  all  that 
corn-land  over  the  hill  was  a  huckleberry  pasture. 
'Twas  sort  of  wildish  about  here,  and  there  wasn't 
a  rod  of  good  fence  on  the  whole  place ;  but  we 
thought  'twas  pleasant  enough,  and  we  felt  con- 
tented. 

"  Well,  the  years  slipped  away  and  we  worked 
hard,  but  somehow  we  didn't  make  much  headway 
towards  paying  off  the  mortgage.  I  planted  and 
sowed  and  cleared  the  woods  and  built  fences, 
and  Mary  fixed  up  about  the  house  and  started 
rose-bushes  and  cherry-trees  and  things,  and  every 
year  we  got  fonder  of  the  place.  Hut  what  with 
the  youngsters  coming  along  pretty  fast,  and  the 
bit  of  interest  money  every  year,  and  keeping 
everything  trim  and  tidy,  we  just  made  the  two 
ends  of  the  year  meet,  and  that  was  about  all. 

"But  when  Billy  was  going  on  to  nine  years 
old,  and  there  were  three  yoimger,  we  began   to 


say,  'Now  this  won't  do.  If  we  want  to  be  sure 
of  a  home  over  our  children's  heads,  and  a  place 
of  our  own  in  our  old  days,  it's  time  to  be  laying 
by  something  to  pay  off  that  mortgage.'  You  see 
the  man  that  held  it  had  moved  out  West,  but  he 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  never  bothered  us  about 
the  principal  so  long  as  we  kept  the  interest  paid. 
But  Mary  and  I  we  began  to  plan  a  little  harder 
and  pinch  a  little  more  to  save  something  towards 
the  debt.  Mary  raised  turkeys  and  chickens  for 
the  market,  and  I  teamed  down  to  Andover  with 
wood,  winters,  and  fatted  calves  in  the  summer, 
and  both  of  us  slaved  and  contrived  to  save  a  few 
dollars  every  year.  Then  we  begun  to  see  what  a 
dead  load  we  were  carrying.  Sometimes  it  seemed 
at  a  standstill ;  what  with  sickness  and  extra  ex- 
penses every  now  and  then,  but  we'd  made  a 
beginning,  and  our  little  nest-egg  in  the  bank 
begun  to  grow.  I  tell  you  about  all  this,  so  you'll 
know  what  a  store  we  set  by  that  two  thousand 
dollars  when  we'd  finally  nuide  it  up. 

"  Neighbors?  Oh,  yes.  We  never  wanted  for 
neighbors.  Good  neighbors,  too.  You  see  the 
old  red  school-house  about  a  mile  back.  Well, 
there's  a  dozen  families  or  more  in  this  school 
deestrict  within  a  two  mile  circle.  Why,  there's 
Deacon  Springer's  folks,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off.  We've  voted  the  same  ticket  'lection  days, 
and  had  pews  jining  in  the  meetin' -house  for  forty 
years.     Its  a  sociable  neighborhood,  too,  when 

you  get  used  to  it,  and  as  for  kindness  when  a 

body  has  sickness  or  trouble  in  the  house — well—, 
there  needn't  anybody  say  anything  against  ou::^ 
neighborhood. 

**  Once  in  a  while  a  shaky  one  comes  along,  buz3 
they  don't  generally  stay.     There's  an  oki  hou^^ 
over  in  the  holler  that's  had  different  sorts  of  fol"^- 
in  it,  and  some  of  'em  were  pretty  shifless.     'XT 
stood  empty  now  for  more'n  a  dozen  years.     T^'l- 
Dykcs  ( ame  there  to  live  when  our  Billy  wa.2$ 
boy.     Dyke  was  a  sullen,  drinking  fellow,  and   h^ 
wife  was  high-tempered  and  rough.     Their  cli :»/ 
(Iren  grew  about  as  it  happened,  without  any  too 
niu(  h  to  wear  or  eat.     I  always  felt  sorry  for  the^in 
Dyke  children.     So  did  Mary.     Many's  the  warm 
biscuit  and   hunk  of  gingerbread  she's  given   to 


I  hem  little  wild  Dyke  ragamuffins  when  they  t  ome 
prowling  round  our  back  door.  But  she  didn't 
like  much  to  have  *em  play  with  Billy. 

*'  When  Dyke  was  in  liquor  he  vised  tu  flog 
them  little  boys  shameful.  Til  never  forget  the 
day  Jimmy  Dyke  run  away  from  home,  with  marks 
of  a  rawhide  all  over  his  hack  and  arms,  and  a 
great  gash  on  his  cheek,  where  his  father  'd  struc  k 
him  for  some  boy's  mischief.  He  was  a  bright, 
independent  boy,  Jimmy  was,  with  snapping  black 
eyes  and  as  quick  as  a  cat.  I  always  thought  there 
was  the  making  of  a  man  in  Jimmy  Dyke,  if  he*d 
had  half  a  chance. 

"I  was  hoeing  down  in  the  long  medder,  and 
1  heard  a  noise  over  in  the  road  and  looked  up. 
There  was  little  Jimmy  Dyke,  his  face  as  white  as 
a  sheet,  with  eyes  shining  black,  and  the  blood 
a-running  from  that  ugly  cut.  He  had  on  a  straw 
hat  that  Mary  'd  give  him  for  his  best,  and  a  poor 
little  bundle  under  his  arm. 

"'Why,  Jimmy,*  says  I,  'what*s  the  matter? 
How'd  you  get  that  cut?' 

*'*Dad  give  it  to  me/  says  the  boy,  his  eyes 
snappin'  fire*  'But  he  ain't  a-goin*  to  hoe  me  no 
more.     Vm  ntnn'm'  away/ 

**  *  Sho,  now,  Jimmy/  says  I,  '  that  never' II  do» 
A  little  chap  like  you  mustn't  run  away  from  home. 
What  in  the  world  can  you  do?' 

"  •  I'm  going  to  be  a  pirate/  says  Jim,  as  smart 
as  a^hip. 

**  Well,  I  was  beat  to  hear  that  snip  of  a  lK>y, 
no  bigger  than  our  Bitly,  talk  of  running  away  to 
be  a  pirate.     I  was  sorry  for  the  shaver,  too. 

***Who  in  the  world  has  been  stuffin'  your 
head  about  pirates?'  says  I. 

'*  *  Cap'n  Hantz  used  to  tell  us  about  'em  dc»wn 
to  Deep  Harbor  where  we  used  to  live/  says  Jim. 
*  Vm  a-going  for  a  cabin-boy  till  I'm  big  enough 
to  be  a  pirate,' 

**  I  knew  if  I  grabbed  the  boy  and  took  him 
home  to  his  father,  he'd  only  get  another  flogging, 
and  run  the  first  time  he  got  a  chance ;  so  I  thought 
I'd  coax  him  a  little. 

*•  *  Now,  Jim/  says  I,  *  if  you're  bound  to  run 
away,  you'll  want  to  have  your  clothes  mended  up 
a  little,  and  something  put  on  your  check  to  stop 
up  that  ga-sh.  No  cap'n  would  take  you  all  ragged 
and  bloody  like  that/  says  L  *  Come  up  to  my 
bouse  and  stay  to-night,  and  gGt  some  supper  and 
breakfast,  and  Mis'  Stryker'U  fix  up  your  clothes/ 
**Hc  went  along  with  me  willing  enough;  and 


when  I  told  Mary  about  it,  she  couldn't  do  enough 
for  the  poor  little  chap.  She  plastered  up  his 
cheek,  and  mended  his  clothes,  and  give  htm  a 
tip-top  supper.  Then  when  he  was  snug  a-bed 
with  our  Billy,  1  went  over  to  see  Dyke.  For  a 
wonder  I  found  him  sober,  and  by  talking  to  him 
peaceable  and  neighborlike,  I  got  him  to  promise 
not  to  flog  Jimmy  when  he  come  back.  It  hap- 
pened lucky  that  Jimmy  and  Billy  had  got  crazy 
over  building  a  waterwheel  in  the  brook  the  next 
day,  so  we  hadn't  as  much  trouble  as  we  expected 
persuading  Jimmy  not  to  run  away.  He  stayed 
about  the  farm  a  day  or  two,  and  then  Dyke  come 
and  to  >k  him  home. 

**Twasn't  more*n  a  year,  though,  before  Jimmy 
and  Ned  Dyke  run  away  from  home  for  good  ; 
and  after  a  while  the  rest  of  the  Dykes  moved 
away,  and  we  didn't  know  what  become  of  *em. 

**  Well,  about  the  money.  We  saved  it  up  del* 
lar  by  dollar,  and  every  year  it  grew  a  little  more. 
I  guess  ^twas  over  a  dozen  years  from  the  time  we 
put  the  first  hundred  in  the  bank  when  I  carried 
the  last  load  of  grain  for  the  mortgage  money  in 
to  Andover,  and  it  made  up  the  two  thousand. 

**  Billy  had  grown  to  be  a  young  man  then,  and 
we  drove  in  to  town  together. 

***  Father,*  says  he,  on  the  way  home,  'why 
don't  you  take  that  trip  out  West  to  Uncle  Benja- 
min's that  you've  talked  about  so  much?  You 
can  carry  the  money  to  Mr.  Foster  and  pay  ofl"  the 
mortgage,  and  mother  and  Fll  manage  the  farm 
till  you  get  home.* 

*  Vd  been  thinking  about  that  very  same  thing, 
and  that  night  1  talked  it  over  and  settled  it  with 
Mary.  Vd  always  wanted  to  see  the  West,  and  it 
had  been  a  good  many  years  since  Fd  look  a 
journey. 

'*  I  suppose  you  boys  would  laugh  to  see  how 
much  ado  we  made  over  that  journey.  It  was 
most  a  month  before  Fd  got  things  settled  and 
fixed  to  my  mind  ready  to  start.  I  carried  a 
satchel  of  shirts  and  things  to  change/  but  the 
money,  Mary  and  I  concluded,  Fd  better  carry  it 
sewed  up  in  my  stock.     I  always  wore  a  stock. 

**  Mary  sewed  it  in  as  neat  as  could  be,  and  she 
packed  in  my  satchel  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
things  a  needle -book  and  some  thread  to  sew  up 
the  stock  again  after  Fd  took  out  the  money.  It 
turned  out  lucky  that  she  did.  ,     , 

•*  I  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes  made  over  to 
Andover.     Brother  Benjamin's  folks  were  well-to- 


do,  and  Mary  and  Billy  felt  anxious  I  should  make 
a  good  show.  I  don't  care  ranch  about  clothes 
myself, 

'*  I  took  along  what  ready  money  I  could  raise, 
too>  so*s  not  to  run  short,'  There  was  nigh  on  to 
twenty- two  hundred  dollars  sewed  up  in  my  new 
black  stock.  If  you  want  to  know  what  a  pile  of 
money  that  seemed- to  us,  just  work  and  save  fif- 
teen years  to  gel  it  together,  as  we  did* 

**  I  went  by  way  of  the  lakes.  There  was  a 
sight  of  travel  on  the  lakes  that  season,  and  they 
all  seemed* to  be  folks  with  plenty  of  money.  Vd 
heard  a  good  deal  about  pickpockets  and  sharpers, 
but  I  didn't  see  anybody  that  fitted  my  idea  of  a 
blackleg.  Tm  a  sociable  sort  of  a  man,  and  I 
talked  a  good  deal  with  some  of  the  men  on 
board  ;  but  of  course  I  wasn't  fool  enough  to  tell 
anything  about  my  business  West. 

"There  was  a  nice-appearing  man  on  board 
that  they  called  the  judge.  I  got  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  him  the  day  before  I  landed. 
He  was  mighty  pleasant  and  polite,  and  not  a  bit 
stuck  up,  though  I  calculated  he  must  be  consid- 
erable of  a  big-bug.  Then  there  was  a  slick-look- 
ing fellow  that  I  took  for  a  doctor.  We  had  a 
little  talk  out  on  the  deck  after  dinner  about  poli- 
tics and  so  on,  and  the  judge  talked  like  a  man  of 
sound  sense.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  was 
considerable  of  a  public  speaker. 

**  There  was  a  lot  of  passengers  coming  and 
going  on  the  deck  all  the  time,  and  by-and-by  a 
handsome  young  fellow  came  and  sat  down  near 
me;  but  he  didn't  talk  a  great  deal.  He  was 
dressed  up  slick,  and  from  his  general  look  I 
calculated  he  might  be  a  young  man  fitting  for 
the  ministry. 

"  The  boat  wouldn't  land  till  into  the  evening, 
and  I  laid  out  to  go  to  a  hotel  and  stop  till  morn- 
ing, and  then  take  the  cars  for  Mr.  Foster's  next 
day.  1  didn't  feel  just  easy  to  enjoy  myself  till 
that  two  thousand  dollars  was  ofT  of  my  mind, 

**rd  just  strolled  out  to  the  side  of  the  boat 
after  supper,  and  stood  watching  for  the  city, 
which  the  cap'n  said  would  soon  be  in  sight i  when 
the  young  divinity  student  come  along  and  stopped 
near  me.  The  doctor  and  the  judge  were  just 
across  the  deck,  and  folks  were  coming  and  going 
between.  t 

**  *  W^'re  gelling  pretty  nigh  shore,  I  expect/ 
says  I  to  the  young  man. 

***Yes,*he  spoke  up,  quite  loud.     *  We  shall 


nin  in  by  nine  o'clock,  I  think,*  and  then  he 
dropped  his  voice  all  of  a  sudden,  and  said,  low 
and  quickj  *  Look  out !  There  are  thieves  watch* 
ing  yuu,  and  you're  likely  to  lose  that  money  that 
you  carry  somewhere  around  your  neck.  Hush  ! 
Don't  speak  !' 

"1  looked  at  him  perfectly  dumb  struck,  but 
he  was  looking  oft  into  the  water,  and  saying 
something  about  a  great  fish  that  had  just  flopped 
in  sight. 

'*  He  moved  along  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  I 
moved  along,  too,  as  if  I  wanted  to  see  the  fish 
better.  When  there  was  an  open  space  about  us 
1  asked  him : 

**  *  How  do  you  know  1  am  watched  ?' 

***  Never  mind  how  I  know,  but  look  out  for 
your  money.  There's  others  besides  me  that 
know  where  you  carry  it.  Your  hand  goes  up  to 
your  neck  too  often.  Change  it  to  another  place 
before  you  go  to  sleep.' 

**The  judge  come  along  just  then,  and  the 
young  man  gave  me  a  quick  look  over  his  shoul- 
der as  much  as  to  say  *  Look  out.'  After  that  the 
judge  and  the  doctor  kept  close  by  till  the  boat 
landed,  and  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  say  any 
more,  till  just  as  I  was  going  ashore  the  young 
fellow  stepped  alongside  and  whispered : 

**  *  Don't  blow  on  me  !  I  risked  myself  to  gi\*e 
you  a  warning.' 

**  *  Won't  you  tell  me  who  you  are?*  says  1. 

*'  *  No,/  says  he,  quick  and  sharp,  and  the  next 
minute  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  there  was  the 
judge  getting  into  the  hotel  hack  along  with  me. 

'*  1  drew  back  in  the  i  orner  and  kept  pretty 
still,  I  tell  you,  till  I  got  to  the  hotel.  Then  I 
called  for  a  room  and  went  straight  to  it.  When 
I'd  locked  the  door  and  found  myself  alone  I  was 
all  in  a  cold  sweat- 

'*!  looked  under  the  bed  and  in  the  closets, 
and  made  sure  there  was  nobody  else  in  the  roont 
Then  I  stopped  the  key-hole  with  my  handker- 
chief and  pulled  down  the  curtains.  Then  1  took 
off  my  stock. 

'*I  took  out  my  jack-knife  and  cut  the  stitches 
that  Mary  had  sewed  so  neat  and  careful.  The 
money  was  there,  all  safe  so  far — the  money  we'd 
toiled  and  saved  so  many  years  for  to  clear  our 
home  from  debt. 

'*  I  sat  still  a  few  minutes  trying  to  think  wh«l 
to  do.  First  I  thought  Td  keep  awake  all  night- 
Then  I  was  afraid  to  trust  myself,  and  then  there 
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was  the  long  ride  next  day  when  I  might  be  took 
off  my  guard.  If  there  were  rascals  bound  to  get 
my  money  'twould  be  better  to  throw  *em  off  the 
track.  I  had  some  loose  change  in  my  pockets,  a 
matter  of  ten  dollars  or  so,  and  I  stuffed  that  into 
the  stock,  and  sewed  it  up  with  the  needle  and 
thread  that  Mary*d  put  in.  If  the  thieves  should 
set  out  to  rob  me  they  might  think  that  was  all  I 
had. 

"Then  I  looked  for  a  safe  place  to  hide  the 
rest.  I  was  afraid  to  risk  the  bed.  I  put  it  in  my 
stocking,  and  my  stocking  on  my  foot',  but  I  con- 
cluded that  wouldn't  do.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
carpet. 

"  I  found  a  loose  tack  and  pulled  it  out,  laying 
the  bank-notes  in  smooth,  and  crowded  the  tack 
in  fast  again  with  my  fingers.  Then  I  got  into 
bed,  after  pulling  the  handkerchief  out  of  the  key- 
hole, leaving  the  light  burning. 

**  I  meant  to  keep  awake  if  I  could  till  morning. 
I  heard  the  clocks  strike  eleven,  twelve,  one,  two, 
three.  Not  a  sound  come  nigh  my  door.  I  con- 
cluded the  young  fellow  had  fooled  me;  but  I 
thought  rd  try  to  keep  awake  a  couple  of  hours 
more,  and  that  was  the  last  I  knew. 

**  When  I  woke  up  'twas  bright  daylight,  and  a 
gong  was  a-going  it  in  the  hall.     I  had  a  queer, 


I  dizzy  feeling  in  my  head,  and  when  I  crawled  out 

of  bed  I  was  weak  and  giddy.     I  was  struck  all  at 

I  once  that  somebody  had  been  in  and  drugged  me 

I  in  the  night.     I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  crazy  while 

I  was  under  the  bed  groping  for  that  loose  tack. 

I  I  pulled  it  out  with  my  jack-knife,  and  reached 

I  under.     I  drew  out  the  money — all  safe." 

I      Uncle  Stryker  paused  a  moment,  and  looked 

around  upon  his  anxious  listeners. 

"When  I  come  to  dress,"  he  said,  solemnly, 

"  I  found  my  black  stock  had  been  slit  from  end 

to  end,  and  the  ten  dollars  I  put  in  it  was  gone." 

Uncle  Stryker  rose,  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 

pipe,  and  picked  up  his  hat. 

"  But  what's  the  rest  of  the  story?"  we  asked, 
all  together. 

"The  rest?  Why,  I  saw  Foster  before  night, 
and  paid  him  the  money;  that's  all." 

"  But  the  young  fellow  that  warned  you.  Did 
you  ever  find  out  who  he  was?" 

"I  never  found  out  anything,*'  said  Uncle 
Stryker;  "but  I'd  seen  just  such  a  pair  of  black 
eyes  before,  and  I  make  sure  they  belonged  to 
little  Jimmy  Dyke.     I  expect  he  knew  me." 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  belonged  to  the  thieves 
gang,  then  ?  and  the  judge  and  the  doctor,  too?" 
"I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Uncle  Stryker. 


ABOUT   KISSING. 

By   Clinton   Montague. 


There  are  few  who  have  not  heard  the  story 
of  the  lass  at  school  who,  when  asked  to  parse  the 
word  kiss,  replied  that  it  was  a  noun,  and  then 
hesitated. 

"  Well,"  said  the  teacher,  in  an  encouraging 
tone,  "  what  kind  of  a  noun  is  it?" 

"Please,  sir,"  she  blushingly  answered,  "I 
think  it  is  both  common  and  proper." 

The  girl  was  right  in  more  senses  than  one, 
though  the  oscillatory  ceremony  we  believe  should 
not  be  indulged  in  promiscuously.  Against  that 
practice  the  nineteenth  century  has  set  its  ban, 
as  well  it  should,  for  kissing  was  rapidly  losing 
whatever  significance  it  formerly  possessed.  Says 
an  author,  truly,  "  Surely  kisses  are  love's  food, 
not  the  voice  of  whim  or  mood."  Doubtless 
there  are  some,  however,  who  would  have  the  old 


custom  restored,  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
the  world  might  not  be  the  worse  for  it.  Morals 
go  deeper  than  the  surface ;  bur  for  one  we  have 
an  old-fashioned  reverence  for  the  idea,  and  are 
not  willing  that  it  should  be  contaminated  by  too 
general  a  partnership. 

We  formerly  supposed  that  kissing  was  a  mode 
of  expressing  affection  found  everywhere  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  appears  that  this  is  an  er- 
roneous opinion.  The  New  Zealanders,  Tahitians, 
Papuans,  and  Esquimaux,  we  are  told,  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  practice.  It  is  Africa,  however, 
which  possesses  the  sorry  distinction  of  being  the 
'  largest  non-kissing  aresb  in  the  world.  Whether 
this  fact  is  due  to  the  African  women  having  black 
lips — sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  under  lip  is 
red — is  an  interesting  speculation.     Mayne  Reid, 
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w  :  •■  •  ■\"^'•t^  M."*-*  li.t'k,"  iV.  s;'^j<kirig  »^f  ihe 
i»;.i  K'  \^\  •.i.:iti^:  r  \*r'.  <\^.  !r  ai  ifju'i^'h  appir- 
rii'  X  V'-M  i  Ft  •  :i.*  f*-.  irt)  itvtr  iiiriulj^e  in 
ij>^!Tl.  iTi',  s^fit-  :•:  :•♦:  •-•  i  rti>  if:riorani  of  the 
itr.  ■:  .,-,'-  :.  ?  J  ".r  r«-"^TT:  of  M.me  natives  to 
tiir:*  :i  iTiiv^  I  ■  tT  L  s-::  i.  r  «:i\'-  ;  'ji  t.  l»e  said  ihe 
n  .mi*-:  ri.i  -jv  •',  »'.  f.orr.t  fr  «:iri  as  if  ihey  had 
U.n    fei'v.-:   (-..•   >f<.Ti.  rr  jrri.Lr.r ;?  !o  ihcm  in  a 

iiiln    :;  •  i"^,  ;:*  .   '  a,  .  »  ;^'  rr  .^ii;   \j\   j,il  sorts  of  loving 

liUTiit".  ::;■■  • ;:  'st  r  '  '*b^'\.  aud  ia\ir.g  arm  ii|Kjn 
iTM.  j.M».  '^^  T'.fTjr  r-fc*'*  ra'ds,  rarcsinK  their 
•i»'»-b.  irrr,  •-n  r.ira' ir.g  lf.«-Tij  ti  e^try  j/'rssil^le  way, 
e*'#:;i'  «  r.  vf:  )  \,^.  j-d;:rg  therefore  by  thi> 
i"*-o;.ri  ;.iv,#i  rj  ^v  b^ti'^rj  of  kise"^,  kissing  though 
^*r'\  c'.'  *-•  •  tj  sorr.f:  ro'jT. Tries,  aj.j/ear-.  to  have  a 
.■/'.-'.'/!  ■  f  '  '../.«•  oT,  jrboTj  It,  iir,d  ;it  any  rate  h:is 
fe  wu\*  i^*-:.  jt  '   v:.  z«-d  iji"Tl.ryfl  of  «'r»de.'irnient. 

j :,..  r^.  M  .   ,  r  ;    .  .rjj  .t  lo^t  iri  ariiifjrjjty.     Some 
'"-•'-?•:  Jy.fw  r.  ii.'c\   j*»-rf.ajA  o'*ij[»y  liis  attention 
."^  ':\'..\  '  ^  v^ii.e  ;/!a'jTir/l«:  ih'ory  of  ils  *-vohjtion. 
J*  '•■Vi  J,.',  wo'j.O   l/T  aTi   ifiri-rfsiiiig  study.      I)id 
a  ri.a':  o»  j  «ori:jri  cl.,'ov«r   it  >     W.is  it   iridiilged 
iu   './)  Adifii  ;ird   J..«:  in  J'.iradis*:  .*'     The  ihlihi.il  . 
fffofd   11  m!*-t.i  :j  .  to  the  rn.ittiT,  though  at  a  very 
eaijy  dj'«:  jr  [f,<-fjtioris  the  'ij-,ioiii  as  l)eing  a  usiiid  ! 
on'*,  iri»liji;^«:d    jn  lj«.-»wicn  men  ;j>  well  as  he t ween  | 
the  V'X'v      Sinj:ti|jrly  rnongh,  tin-  first   rerorded  ' 
jiibraiirf*  of  ki-sirig  is  th.il  of  tin-  a<  I    helween  two  . 
m«-n,  a  f.*iher  and  his  son.      ^Sre  (ii-ii.  xxvii.  27. ; 
Some  authors  are  inclined   to  hilirve  ih.tt  the  tiisi 
kiss   proMTiird    not    from   a   h»v«-r's,    but    from   a 
nioihrr's,  li|is.     r^iioting  from  Krid  ag-tin,  he  xays: 
"  Jn   ihf   harkwoods  of  Ijberia  I  s.iw  a  woman 
nursing  Imt  luby  aiifj   )il.t(iiig  her  nioutli  against 
the   rhdd's — il    was   noi   qiiiie  a   kiss,  but   it   was 
very  ne.iily  one;  and   is  it  not  natnr.il  to  stippo^c 
ih.it   our  l<'ndt'rest  end)rare  has  s])rui>g   with  our 
tenderest   ferlings  frmn  the  deep,  jnire  sources  of 
njatern.il  love?"      Ilnwever  nun  h  this  theory  may 
be  ( iiti<  ised,  tiie  (U^tum  '\^  no  doubt  as  old  as  our 
fust   mother       Kor  our   pail,  wr  have  always  im- 
agined  th.it  Adam  w.is  pievaileil   n))on  to  e.it  the 
apple  (who  kno\\>  that   it  was  an  apple?)  by  the 
wooing  of  a  kiss  fri>m  hi>  beaut ilul   p.iitnei's  lips. 
()t   eour>e    it  was  very  silly   in   the  old   gentleman 
to  have  been  won  thus  liitm  Ins  duty  ;   lutne  (>t   us 
would    li.jxe    been      o    wiak  ;    nn.    tettainlv    not. 
'Then  the   mat  In  gK)\\>  wni^e.  il   we  may   l)elieve 
Mddm.   who   >.i\s   (hat    .\d.im   was   so    infaiuaicd 
th.it   hedeil.oid   \\c  had   ratlur  h»M-  l.eavtn  ih.m 
JjjN  wile,  whu  h  only  proves  him  the  gicai^r  dinner. 


If  readers  object  lo  ihis  la?7rr  Thf-Ti.  f*rr  'i- 
aecepl  the  fijrmc,  for  if  Eve  ntvtrr  Lubcc  Adim 
there  was  AIm-I  to  ki^s. 

The  original  organ  of  kt««in^  vs«  fr'.-bib-'r  :"-« 
nose.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands  iTtty  r=b  rcsrt 
together  as  a  mark  of  affect  ion.  and  iSoQ^'r.  :'-e 
Africans  cannot  do  this  because  their  sosef  are  so 
flat,  an  analogous  custom  prevail*  in  Ser^gaKbia. 
When  a  Mandingo  swain  is  in  ]o«-e  ar>d  vi^he^ 
to  announce  his  passion,  he  takes  the  han<!  of  h  s 
sweetheart  and  sniffs  it  ardently  three  l3?nts.  If 
she  is  willing  to  accept  his  address,  the  ebon  beaury 
replies  in  the  same  manner.  The  untutored  Af- 
rican should  not  be  judged  too  severe! r  for  an 
ignorance  for  which  he  is  not  to  blaoie.  They  • 
are  an  imitative  race,  and  express  a  will.ngness  to 
adopt  civilized  customs.  A  converted  negro  once 
assured  a  missionar)  with  honest  pride  that  though 
the  heathen  did  not  know  how  to  kiss,  the  Chris- 
tians were  proficient  in  that  art ;  and  once  in  a  vil- 
lage on  the  Grain  Coast  a  young  Kruman  sitting 
with  his  wife,  called  out  to  his  white  pastor: 
*'  Lookec,  massa,  sabby  kiss  !*'  and  forthwith 
suited  the  action  to  the  word,  the  lady  seeming 
not  altogether  displeased  with  this  novel  applica- 
tion of  the  li|)s. 

Our  mo<lern  customs  makes  promiscuous  kissing 
int|)ro)>er;  but  it  has  generally  been  countenanced 
in  all  ages,  and  by  all  ages  of  mankind.  The  old 
(ireeks  and  Romans  were  addicted  to  the  prac- 
tice, as  we  learn  from  the  ancient  authors,  and 
the  Seriptures  are  quite  as  diffident  in  the  allu- 
sions made  to  the  custom  among  the  Hebrews. 
l-nder  the  Christian  dis]>erisation  kissing  assumed 
a  new  dignity  ;  it  became  not  only  a  socialp  but  a 
leligious  sign,  being  laid  as  an  injunction  to  all 
the  followers  of  the  Church.  The  Apostle  Paul 
was  the  enuiu  iator  of  this  token  of  mutual  for- 
giveness and  love,  which  afterwards  occasioned 
so  murh  abuse  and  scandal.  Some  of  the  early 
Fathers  set  their  f.ues  against  it,  but  it  continued 
moie  or  less  popular  tor  many  ages. 

In  I'.ngland  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fifieentli  c  enturv,  and  perhaps  earlier,  for  Chaucer, 
the  fii^t  ;;re.it  lin^li.^h  poet,  and  who  died  in  the 
\ear  i.joo,  alludes  to  the  custom  in  his  ''Canter- 
bniy  Tales."  ii  wa^  the  usual  f)ractice  to  salute 
all  one's  frieniis  of  eitiier  sex  with  a  kiss.  The 
iu^!i':n  was  iiitroduted  from  France,  most  pro* 
lubiy  by  the  little  <Jiicen  Isabella,  wife  of  Richard 
II.,  and  soon  alter  wa^  strengthened  by  the  coun- 
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tenance  of  Queen  Catherine,  another  French 
wonian.  The  custom  increased  in  popularity  until 
Puritanism  stalked  upon  the  stage,  and  put  kissing 
and  royalty  down  together. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  great  nobles  like  War- 
wick the  king-maker,  and  the  potent  Buckingham, 
and  such  stern  ecclesiastics  as  Wolsey  and  Gar- 
diner embracing  each  other,  and  pressing  bearded 
lips  together;  but  the  picture,  we  must  confess,  is 
not  a  pleasant  one.  During  one  of  the  truces  in 
the  War  of  the  Roses  ail  the  leading  personages, 
men  and  women,  so  the  chronicler  relates,  met 
together  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  cement 
their  conciliation,  as  it  were,  each  one  kissed  all 
the  others,  and  afterwards  went  to  dinner,  former 
foes  being  partners  at  the  banquet.  We  are  afraid 
some  of  the  kisses  were  treacherous  kisses  on  the 
occasion,  for  the  peace  was  broken  after  a  short 
time.  Henry  the  Eighth's  jealousy  and  cruelty 
seems  only  the  more  contemptible  and  outrageous 
when  we  contemplate  the  fact  that  kissing  was  a 
common  practice  among  the  sexes,  and  that  poor 
Anne  Boleyn  had  a  perfect  right  to  kiss  either 
Lord  Rocheford  or  Sir  Henry  Norris,  or  be  kissed 
by  them,  one  being  a  friend  and  the  other  a 
brother.  But  p>olitical  motives,  as  well  as  moral 
ones,  underlay  the  king's  murderous  jealousy,  and 
the  beautiful  woman  that  he  once  had  madly  loved 
was  led  to  execution. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First  the  custom  was 
carried  to  a  degree  of  nide  license.  The  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  deserves  indeed  to  be 
called  the  golden  age  of  kissing.  The  custom 
was  universally  indulged  in,  and  kissing  could  not 
be  eschewed  by  those  who  desired  to  be  fashion- 
able, more  than  could  the  high  ruff,  the  peaked 
haty  and  farthingales.  The  fashion  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  France  and  England,  as  we 
notice  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  European 
countries  appear  to  be  more  or  less  surprised  at 
its  observance  by  the  courts  of  James  Stuart  and 
Henri  de  Bourbon.  For  instance,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  England,  the  Duke  de  Frias,  re- 
lates that  when  he  was  presented  to  Queen  Anne 
he  kissed  her  hands  and  then  kissed  the  mouths 
of  all  the  court  ladies  present,  **a  custom  of  which 
the  non  observance  on  such  occasions  is  deeply 
resented  by  the  fair  sex  of  this  country."  Again, 
CrorowelTs  ambassador  to  Sweden,  Bulstrade 
Whiielock,  was  asked  by  Queen  Christina  to 
teach  her  ladies  the  English  mode  of  salutation, 


"which,  after  some  pretty  defences,"  the  chro- 
nicler naively  relates,  "their  lips  obeyed,  and 
Whitelock  most  readily." 

Kissing  followed  the  caprice  of  fashion  in  the 
same  manner  that  costume  did.  As  the  farthing- 
ales and  high  ruffs  went  out  of  style,  promiscuous 
kissing  lost  its  prestige,  though  some  people  clung 
to  it  with  a  lingering  fondness.  The  Puritans 
wrote  heavy  pamphlets  against  the  practice  during 
their  days  of  power;  but  it  is  a  little  curious  that 
some  of  them  had  equal  objections  to  hand -shak- 
ing. John  Bunyan  shared  the  scruples  of  those 
who  considered  so  much  kissing  improj)er*  In 
some  of  his  writings  the  gifted  author  of  the  •*  Pil- 
grim's Progress"  says  that  when  he  had  seen  good 
men  kissing  the  women  they  visited,  he  had  ob- 
jected strongly.  He  adds:  "And  when  they 
have  answered  that  it  was  but  a  piece  of  civility, 
I  have  told  them  that  it  was  not  a  comely  sight. 
Some,  indeed,  have  urged  the  holy  kiss;  but  then 
I  have  asked  them  why  they  made  balks.  Why 
did  they  salute  the  most  handsome,  and  let  the 
ill-favored  ones  go?" 

Sure  enough  !  The  pious  tinker  had  a  shrewd 
eye  in  his  head,  and  logic  in  his  brain.  His 
caustic  banter,  however,  could  not  eradicate  the 
bane.  It  is  evident  from  Bunyan's  narrative  that 
the  majority  did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  the  custom,  and  so  the  question 
remained  for  some  time  longer  a  subject  of  per- 
plexity and  discussion  to  the  good  people  who 
clung  to  the  practice  of  their  fathers.  It  is  only 
until  within  a  few  years  that  the  custom  has  been 
entirely  abandoned. 

There  are  sufficient  reasons  why  it  should  re- 
main an  obsolete  custom.  Naturally  the  kiss 
implies  more  familiarity  than  any  other  mode  of 
salutation.  There  may  be  nothing  more  or  better 
than  custom  to  ur[»e  against  the  impropriety  of 
promiscuous  usage;  but  it  seems  to  me  proper  that 
there  should  be  some  form  of  greeting  by  which 
one  may  make  a  distinction  between  intimate 
friends  and  one's  other  associates.  Let  the  bow 
and  handshake  be  sufficient  in  saluting  an  ordi- 
nary acquaintance,  while  we  preserve  the  kiss  for 
our  relatives  and  those  friends  to  whom  we  arc 
most  closely  bound  in  love. 

Kissing  has  almost  become  a  lost  art  among 
members  of  the  ruder  sex,  nor  is  it  surprisincj. 
The  beautiful  pictures  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
Esau  and   his  brother,  have  no  counterparts  in 
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wvv^*'*«>  :  •>«s.  AtKi  etifo  the  fatnarchal  occur- 
rr«?vvs  'v\je  ^ss»  vM;  their  Attractions  after  one  has 
««ff  :wv*  <^{  *n\i  portly  Teutons  embrace  and 
kt55«L  ejftch  otI>er  at  a  railroad  station.  We  must 
cvvitiess  there  rs  nothing  particularly  charming  in 
seeing  two  men  seixe  each  other  by  the  ears, 
and  press  bearded  lips  together  with  resounding 
smacks. 

But  with  women  it  seems  all  natural  and  proper, 
though  sometimes  we  think  the  practice  is  over- 
done. A  Frenchman  says  ^^J^amour,*^  equally 
with  reference  to  a  beefsteak  or  a  sweetheart ;  in 
like  manner  young  ladies  will  kiss  and  kiss  again, 
irrespective  of  ih::  fact  that  they  may  be  friends 
of  long  standing,  or  mere  pas^^ing  acquaintances. 
Too  little  discrimination  is  used  by  these  silly 
school  girls,  and  there  should  be  a  reform  in  this 
respect. 

Between  persons  of  opposite  sexes,  the  kiss 
must  always  have  a  deeper  significance.  The 
lover  may  be  satisfied  to  press  his  lips  to  the  | 
white  hands  of  his  mistress,  or  with  reverent 
modesty  he  may  venture  to  imprint  a  token  of  his 
regard  upon  her  forehead.  Grown  bolder,  he  will 
touch  her  cheek,  or  as  Tennyson  says,  **  Their  . 
spirits  may  rush  together  at  the  meeting  of  the 
lips.*'  But  in  any  of  these  cases  he  will  doubtless 
feel  that  he  is  enjoying,  to  say  the  least,  one  of 
the  ex|)eriences  of  life.  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  and  a 
suitable  coincidence  that  the  Persians  give  to  a 
small  raisin,  one  of  their  sweetest  luxuries,  the 
name  of  Kiss-miss? 

Let  us  now  go  below  the  surface,  and  try  to  get 
at  the  root  of  the  matter.     What  is  the  philoso|)hy 
of  kissing?     Why   is   it  so   ple:isant,  and    withal  , 
so  significant?     Baron   Reichenbach,  a  German  ' 
thinker,  explains  it   to  his  satisfaction  if  to  no- 
body's else.     Possibly  he  may  know  all  about  it ; 
at   any    rate    he  says:    **The   lips  are   magnetic  i 
poles.     The  masculine  lips  are  positive,  the  femi    ' 
nine   negative;  therefore   when    they   meet   they  I 
attract  each  other.     A  magnetic  discharge  takes 
place  from  one  to  the  other,  and  (wonderful  to 
relate)  a  brilliant  spark  has  actually  been  seen  by 
a  peculiarly  sensitive  person,  |)ro(luced  by  a  kiss 
in  the  dark  I     Thus  the   masculine   kisser   is  re- 
lieved of  a  burden,  and  the  feminine  is  positively 
gratified.*' 

This  all  sounds  very  well ;  but  how  would  the 
astute  German  explain  the  matter  when  the  kisses 
are  all  feminine,  or  when  they  occur  atl  lib,  be- 


tween mothers  and  children  ?    In  oar  opinion  the 
reality  is  more  electrical  than  this  elocidation. 

Wells,  in  his  *•  New  Physiognomy.''  more  clearly 
illustrates  the  philosophy  of  the  thing.  He  says: 
"  Between  sensation  and  sentiment,  between  touch 
and  taste,  and  the  affections,  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tion; and  accordingly  we  find  a  direct  nervous 
communication  between  the  lips  and  the  organs 
of  the  social  propensities  in  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  as  well  as  with  the  chin,  which  represents 
the  cerebellum  in  the  bony  framework  of  the  face. 
Here  then  lies  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  kiss- 
ing. People  with  ardent,  loving  natures  are  alwa3rs 
most  fond  of  kissing  and  of  being  kissed,  and  in- 
variably that  part  of  the  cerebellum  behind  the 
ears  and  the  mouths  of  such  persons  are  found 
well  developed,  accompanied  with  large,  full  red 
lips.  Kissing  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  sign ;  but  the 
natural  language  of  the  affections,  and  especially 
of  love." 

The  kiss  has  been  a  powerful  agent  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  r^ice.  It  has  accomplished  greater 
wonders  than  gunpowder  or  the  sword.  Empires 
have  been  shaken  and  religions  destroyed  by  the 
magnetic  influence  of  a  kiss.  Kisses  like  those  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  of  Alexander  and  Thais, 
of  Nero  and  Pappea,  what  have  they  not  accom- 
plished !  If  we  knew  the  secret  history  of  courts, 
we  should  probably  iearn  that  nations  have  been 
created  or  erased  by  the  magic  touches  of  a 
woman's  lips.  In  view  of  this  a  great  problem 
naturally  rises  before  us.  <'  Has  this  discovery 
proved  a  blessing  or  an  affliction  to  mankind?" 
We  opine  the  former;  for  it  has  certainly  in- 
creased the  influence  of  woman,  and  the  influence 
of  woman  is  employed  more  for  good  than  evil. 
All  women  are  not  Cleopatras  or  Thaises.  and  a 
holy  kiss  is  doubtless  as  potent  an  engine  as  a  bad 
one.  What  is  holier  than  a  mother's  kiss  as  she 
welcomes  her  babe  to  the  world,  or  that  of  a  true 
wife  as  she  sends  a  husband  to  battle;  and  do 
they  fall  powerless  ?  Judas  kisses  there  have  been. 
treacherous  and  fatal,  poisoning  innocent  hearts. 
and  turning  to  curses  on  despairing  lips.  But 
there  are  other  kisses  that  soothe  and  elevate,  that 
ennoble  as  with  the  seal  of  royalty,  such  kisses  as 
Andromache  bestowed  on  her  lord,  or  the  beauti- 
ful Castilian  the  mighty  Plantagenet,  Happy  are 
those  who  in  their  old  age  can  look  back  upoi^^^ 
kisses  that  have  never  dishonored!  To  tbep*^^^ 
there  is  no  remorse. 
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By  Mrs.  Ella  Basset  Washington. 


(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER    IV. 


"  Like  warp  and  woof  all  destinies 
Are  woven  fast, 

Linked  in  sympathy,  like  the  notes 
Of  an  organ  vast." 

As  one  door  closed  and  the  other  opened,  Lily 
became  possessed  with  an  extraordinary  and  un* 
Eatural  decorun),  wishing  most  devoutly  the  while 
that  she  had  some  fancy-work  or  book,  or  any- 
thing to  employ  her  idle  hands,  that  seemed  just 
then  oddly  in  the  way  and  curiously  conscious  of 
themselves.  Yet  it  was  only  a  young  man  enter- 
ing with  cordial  smile  and  perfect  composure. 

She  had  a  vague  idea  that  this  ceremonious  call 
would  be  extremely  stiff,  and  in  the  absence  of 
her  mother  it  behooved  her  to  be  very  dignified. 
Taking  a  seat  beside  her,  he  remarked  : 

•'Are  party  calls  very  important  things?  I've 
not  paid  one  in  a  long  time,  and  fear  I've  for- 
gotten the  rules." 

He  seemed  perfectly  serious,  and  she  was  puz- 
zled for  an  answer;  but  finally  made  a  neat  speech 
explaining  her  mother's  absence,  and  winding  up 
with  a  prim  remark  upon  the  weather. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  splendid  day  for  winter;  but  its 
especially  pleasant  in  this  temperature  at  present. 
I'm  sorry  your  mother  is  not  well,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  am  glad  to  see  no  one  but  ypurself." 

He  settled  himself  against  the  corner  of  the 
sofa  comfortably.  Lily  gave  a  side  glance  of  de- 
spairing scrutiny,  hoping  for  inspiration  to  some 
society  observation  impossibly  suggested  by  his 
profile.  Her  commendable  effort  arrived  at  the 
most  commonplace  ending. 

"  Do  you  feel  much  fatigued  after  the  ball  ?" 

She  hoped  he  would  take  up  the  topic,  and  en- 
large learnedly  upon  it;  but  was  only  rewarded 

with  a  laconic,  ''Oh,  not  at  all;  I  can  stand  a 
^eai  deal."  This  remark  was  extremely  ambigu- 
ous and  unsatisfactory;  not  materially  assisting 
htr  conversational  struggle.  She  considered  it 
;iiipK>rtant  not  to  let  a  pause  of  any  length  ensue. 
In  a  conventional  tiie-d'Hte  a  pause  is  something 
oppressive,  and  now  there  seemed  an  ominous 
^'^^'^ce  impending.     Why  had  she  not  been  over- 


awed with  a  sense  of  his  superior  talent  and  wis- 
dom the  night  before,  when  they  first  met?  How 
young  and  silly  she  must  seem  to  him  not  to  be 
able  to  entertain  better  than  this  !  Lily  felt  that 
her  part  was  a  failure;  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
mind  it,  only  looking  perfectly  comfortable. 
And  she  felt  so  absurd  as  her  bright  willful  eyes 
suddenly  met  the  full,  amused  glance  of  his !  The 
climax  of  the  situation  arrived,  and  without  know- 
ing how  it  happened  she  laughed  irre press ibly, 
and  he  heartily  joined  in.  All  the  primness  and 
stiffness  at  once  dissolved  like  morning  mist,  and 
she  said,  simply: 

**  You  are  not  like  what  I  thought  a  great  writer 
and  author  ought  to  be,  after  all." 

"Not  cynical  nor  sentimental  enough,  is  that 
it  ?  But  I  am  not  a  great  author.  People  get 
puffed  on  small  capital  sometimes  if  they  happen 
to  be  popular." 

**  And  do  you  know,"  she  said,  wistfully,  **I'm 
not  sure  I've  read  any  of  your  books  ?" 

**  That's  a  terrible  confession  ;  but  suppose  I 
havn't  written  books,  just  sketches  by  no  means 
wonderfully  wise?" 

**Then  I'll  not  be  afraid  of  you  any  more,  as  I 
havn't  much  wisdom  myself;  but  do  you  write 
about  real  life — true  things,  not  fancies?" 

"Both  spmetirjjes.  The  true  and  false  are  so 
mingled  one  can't  separate  them  always." 

**  And  I  cannot  entirely  comprehend  that,  so  I 
don't  think  I  ought  to  be  grown  up  yet,  and  sent 
out  in  society.     But  how  did  you  learn  ?" 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  said,  gravely : 

*'  By  sad  experience." 

Then  a  silence  came  that  has  a  strange  charm 
in  its  sadness,  so  that  even  while  speaking  less,  we 
feel  more.  After  this  the  interview  insensibly  be- 
came a  revelation  of  these  two  to  each  other. 
With  artless,  unconscious  skill  she  drew  from  him 
the  history  of  his  life,  with  its  early,  bitter  experi- 
ence of  sorrows  and  struggles.  Her  sweet  young 
face  grew  very  grave  as  she  listened  and  looked 
earnestly  up  to  him.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and 
exclaimed  : 

**I  don't  know  why  I've  talked  so  much  of 
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myself.  Its  inexrnsal»le  e j^oiism  ;'*  and  there  was 
a  shade  of  biiterntss  in  his  t<»ne  as  h  •  a»1ded, 
"You  know  nothing  of  such  things.  How  can 
you  ever  understand  them?*'     ^ 

**  I  don't  know  how;  but  I  think  it  has  come  to 
me  to  realize  it.     Will  you  take  my  sympathy  ?" 

His  voice  shook,  and  grew  a  little  husky  in  its 
eagerness: 

••Yes,  I'll  gladly  take  from  you  what  I  never 
sought,  but  scorned,  from  others;"  and  looking 
he  longed  to  snatch  the  little  hand  that  lay  so 
temptingly  near  his  own,  and  crush  it  in  a  pas- 
sionate cla«p,  or  cover  it  with  kisses. 

••Oh,  Mr.  Arnet,  do  be  benevolent,  and  be- 
lieve there  are  more  good  peop'e  in  the  world 
than  you  think.  Have  faith,  and  try  to  believe, 
won't  you?" 

••Have  faith?"  he  repeated.  ••  I  did  have  ii 
once,  and  it  was  forced  out  of  me.  Believe?"  he 
stopped;  **  I'll  believe  anything  you  tell  me." 

His  eager,  impetuous  words  stirred  the  girl's 
heart  strangely,  with  his  eyes  full  of  consuming 
interest. 

••Believe  for  belief's  sake,  not  because  I  ask 
you,"  she  said  ;  ••but  this  has  been  such  a  good 
old  world  to  me,  I  havn't  thought  enough  how 
hard  and  cold  it  is  somcii  nes  to  others." 

••Don't  think,  and  I  hope  you'll  never  know. 
Lilies  are  too  lender  to  be  touched  roughly." 

•*They  must  take  the  lot  of  humani  y  as  it 
comes.  I  like  to  think  I  could  be  brave  to  bear, 
as  you  have  been." 

••Heaven  grant  you  may  never  be  tried.  Its 
harder  for  a  woman  than  a  man,"  he  said  ;  and 
added,  glancing  around,  ••But  I've  no  fears  for 
you." 

••I  have  had,  for  my  part,  an  unsenlimentally 
soft  time  of  it,  not  even  a  crumpled  rose  leaf  to 
cry  over.  Quite  unromantically  happy,"  she 
said. 

The  clearness  of  the  girl's  thoughts  were  clouded 
for  a  moment,  as  all  but  the  bright  world  she  lived 
in  seemed  boundless  and  unreal  to  her.  It  was 
only  last  night  she  had  been  dancing  with  heart 
as  light  as  her  feet,  in  a  scene  of  brilliance  and 
gayety  where  pain,  poverty,  sorrow,  sin,  and 
death  seemed  things  forgotten  or  unknown. 
Arnet  looked  down  at  her  with  a  kind,  frank 
glance  and  pleasant  smile. 

••You  don't  know  what  a  real  good  thing  it  is 
to  have  an  •  unsenlimentally  soft  time.'  " 


••I  believe  I  get  tired  sometimes,  and  would 
like  to  have  something  more  to  do  than  make 
morning  calls,  buy  pretty  things  at  Stewart's,  and 
— well,  I  like  balls  immensely  if  they're  all  as 
nice  as  last  night." 

••  It  was  capital ;  I  never  enjoyed  one  before  so 
much;  but  I  must  thank  you  for  that." 

*•  And  Mr.  Harman  for  making  you  go." 

She  looked  up,  turning  to  him  with  raised  eye- 
brows, such  preity  delicate  dark  eyebrows,  arch- 
ing under  her  fair,  white  brow. 

•*  Yes,  it  was  a  happy  accident  for  roe ;  but  I've 
imposed  upon  you  this  morning,  staying  such  an 
unconscionable  time." 

••Oh,  no;  surely  its  not  been  very  long,  and" — 
she  hesitated,  ••I  want  to  thank  you"  (the  tone 
was  low  and  tender)  •*  for  telling  me  your  story. 
It  makes  me  feel  we  are  friends." 

••Does  it.^"  he  said,  eagerly.  "Then  I'm  re- 
warded for  the  pain  of  opening  old  wounds.  It 
was  an  involuntary  confession." 

••  But  I  hope  you'll  not  regret  it." 

••I  could  regret  nothing  that  made  you  my 
friend." 

The  color  deepened  in  her  cheeks  under  his 
steady,  earnest  gaze. 

"  Friendship  is  love  without  wings." 

When  will  men  and  women  cease  to  delude 
themselves  with  this  most  common  of  Cupid's 
devices.  Still  he  lingered  over  the  adieu,  half 
suggested,  but  yet  not  spoken,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's silcnre  between  them,  continued  : 

••I've  had  no  stimulant  but  ambition,  and 
sought  no  reward  but  gold.  If  you  want  a  work 
to  do,  make  me  a  better  man.  I  need  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy." 

•'  I'm  such  a  child,  I  don't  know  how  to  do 
things  well  and  wisely;  and  the  responsibility?" 

•*  Would  be  something  immense.  Is  that  what 
you  are  thinking?"  he  said,  smiling. 

••  Yes,  I've  been  such  a  butterfly,  I'm  not  fit," 
she  answered,  very  solemnly.  **My  girl's  life 
has  been  so  smooth  and  sunny." 

••That  you  are  beginning  to  think  your  bless* 
ings  a  re])roach  ;  but  it  is  all  right  you  should  be 
happy.     Take  the  •goods  the  gods  send.'" 

The  brave,  bright  eyes,  the  frank,  fearless  tones 
electrically  encouraged  her;  but  beyond  the  reso- 
lute bravery,  the  cool,  quiet  courage  she  saw  now 
with  new  wisdom  on  that  bold,  broad  brow,  the 
many  nameless  traces  of  his  hard  life,  his  stern, 
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undaunted  struggle  with  fate.  It  did  not  need 
words  to  tell  her  how  hard  it  had  been  at  times 
for  him  to  hope,  how  vain  to  resolve,  ho\y  almost 
fruitless  to  struggle.  She  was  pierced  with  the 
pang  of  this  new,  intense,  acute  sympathy,  and  he 
read  it  all  on  the  pure  fare  as  on  a  fresh  page 
when  at  last  he  bade  her  adieu. 

CHAPTER  V. 
"  Who  calleth  ihcc.  Heart  ?    World's  strife, 

With  a  golden  heft  to  his  knife ; 

World's  gain,  with  a  l>row  knit  down, 

World's  fame,  with  a  laurel  crown  ; 

Which  rustles  most  as  the  leaves  turn  brown." 
For  several  weeks  succeeding  this  interview  at 
her  own  home  and  in  society  Arnet  frequently 
met  Lily  Maclean;  indee<l,  in  seeking  her  he 
sought  society  wherever  she  was  to  be  found.  It 
was  a  new  enchantment  that  had  not  touched 
him  before;  that  his  hard,  relentless  fate  had  for 
many  years  repressed,  until  he  had  grown  cold, 
stern,  and  indifferent. 

There  had  been  nothing  in  all  of  his  youth  to 
give  "glory  to  the  grass,  or  fragrance  to  the 
flower,*'  and  no  blossom  of  love  had  ever  bright- 
ened his  life's  springtime.  Before  that  chance 
meeting  at  the  Charily  Ball  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  go  abroad  as  foreign  correspondent  of 
one  of  the  leading  journals.  It  was  imperative  he 
should  comply  with  the  contract,  and  both  profit 
and  pleasure  had  hitherto  blended  in  his  agree- 
able anticipations  of  this  tour.  But  now  his 
native  shore  had  a  new  charm;  and  as  the  time 
for  the  steamer  to  sail  on  which  his  passage  was 
engaged  drew  daily  nearer^  he  was  unwilling 
to  go. 

Inclination  was  not  to  be  consulted,  however, 
and  he  set  himself  sternly  to  the  task  of  prepara- 
tion with  unflinching  firmness,  though  the  man*s 
strong  passionate  nature,  framed  for  the  joys  of 
love,  rebelled  against  reason  and  the  cold  philoso- 
phy of  his  brain,  which  circumstances  had  hitherto 
compelled  him  to  adopt. 

He  had  sought  for  a  long  interview  alone  with 
Lily,  but  had  been  frequently  baffled  by  the  throngs 
of  friends  and  admirers  who  gathered  around  the 
reigning  belle,  and  constantly  filled  Mr.  Maclean's 
parlors  with  their  ubiquitous  presence. 

So  the  day  of  his  departure  had  actually  arrived, 
and  before  the  routine  hour  for  fashionable  visits, 
he,  for  the  last  time,  entered  the  elegant  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion. 


It  was  hard  to  control  his  vexation  ns  the  ser- 
vant ushered  him  in,  to  find  his  friend  Harinan 
already  there,  lounging  on  a  luxurious  sofa  doing 
the  agreeable  in  the  usual  style  of  conversational 
twaddle,  that  passes  current  as  good  coin  in 
society,  though  it  is  only  oreide  after  all. 

His  last  hope  of  seeing  her  alone  was  over ;  for 
the  young  man,  with  aggravating  and  unconscious 
amiability,  had  apparently  no  immediate  intention 
of  leaving. 

**  Arn't  you  on  the  wing  to-day,  Bertie?"  said 
his  friend,  as  he  seated  himself,  hat  in  hand,  near 

LiV- 

**  Yes,  the  Scotia  sails  this  afternoon." 

*•  I  was  thinking  of  driving  down  to  see  you 
successfully  off." 

"Thanks;  you  are  very  kind,  Hal,"  biting  his 
lip  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his  im^Mtience  in 
check. 

•'  We'll  miss  him  terribly,  won't  we?"  the  irre- 
pressible young  man  continued,  turning  to  Lily. 

*•  Yes,"  she  said,  simply  ;   "  very  much." 

*'  But  you'll  have  a  good  time,  I  guess;  though 
going  abroad  has  rather  become  a  bore  these  days, 
when  everybody  goes." 

"To  me  it  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty,  as 
*  everybody*  did  not  include  myself,"  answered 
Arnet. 

"You'll  find  Paris  passable  for  a  while,"  Har- 
man  continued  ;  "  but  one  soon  tires  of  the  cafes, 
theatres,  mabille,  the  grisettes,  gamins,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  besides  eating  bonbons  and 
drinking  absinthe." 

**  I  don't  think  I'll  devote  much  time  to  any  of 
them,  as  they've  been  described  to  death  already. 
I  shall  want  to  know  more  of  passing  events." 

**  Oh,  of  course  you  have  got  to  get  it  all  up  for 
the  journals.  I  really  mean  to  read  your  articles 
if  the  weather  is  not  too  hot  for  literature  this 
summer;  so  do  your  best,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
said,  with  an  amiable  assumption  of  intense  con- 
ceit and  importance. 

"I'll  tax  my  mental  muscles  tremendously  for 
your  especial  edification." 

Lily  had  been  listening  to  them  without  taking 
part  in  the  conversation,  trying  the  while  to  over- 
come the  dull  pain  that  seemed  stupefying  her 
into  silence. 

When  the  allusion  to  his  writing  was  made,  she 
started  suddenly  into  animation. 

"  Do  tell   me  your  nom  de  plume y  and   what 
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A'^rr.^x^.    vui  ^^x^  rV;r,   Mr.  Aniitt,  vj»  I  c«i  he 

7  .p:  iiiir:r.r»n  mr-rvtrr^'ilT  tur^rised  ar.^  for  a 
fiAm^nr  '.-.n'ii«:^r:  •  m    io  before  h**  r*p !.««:,  Harry 

■   W  :  .    t  ^1  •  » v;  iv.nr  ne  wn  *  Cosmo*.'  :he 

J'vt:b*>  vf '.•:*.  ^'..A'-A  to  T'^-ir  **-::':r.ri  ar.d  woe- 

••Crt:<jit  him  with  :h^  rrjO^r^-j  of  **-..  ;•  :  \r.d 
me  for  showing  off  the  ci-rphir*:.  Wc  iive  aa 
author  among  us,  you  see." 

'*  Yes;  I  am  delighted  to  see  ar.d  :o  kr.ow  :'-e 
author,  and  Mr.  Harman,  pr.ilosi.pr.er,"  she 
added,  with  sparkling  animation. 

"Will  my  friends  accept  ihariks  for  v.ij  unex- 
pected benefit?  my  feelings  are  beyor^i  ex'-es- 
sion,"  responded  A  met.  **  B«Jt  I  am  rcrrrvrlle^i 
to  retire,  as  there's  a  prosaic  valise  to  f.a'.k.  a:.d 
some  other  things  to  do  in  limited  time." 

"Oh,  I'll  drive  you  down  and  help  O'j:/*  hi> 
tenacious  friend  benevolently  suggested,  while 
Arnet  arose,  reluctantly. 

"  Partings  are  always  unpleasant  to  me,  Miss 
Maclean.  When  I  am  taking  leave  of  friends, 
they  are  best  made  briefly.  Give  me  good  wishes, 
and  good  by." 

She  arose  from  her  seat,  and  he  took  the  small 
soft  hand  extended  silently  to  him,  and  held  it 
for  one  intense  moment  in  a  close,  convulsive  clasp. 

Almost  painful  as  the  pressure  was,  her  slcmier 
fingers  scarcely  felt  the  tension  as  her  deep,  wistf'i! 
eyes  looked  up  into  the  pale  face  and  met  his 
earnest  gaze. 

Was  its  secret  revealed  to  her  young  heart  as 
with  woman's  perception  she  saw  and  felt  the 
change  that  came  over  him  ;  something  intense, 
yet  intangible  ;  voiceless,  but  eloquent. 

Vet  the  worldly-wise  observer  saw  nothing  but 
a  conventional  leave-taking  between  two  well- 
poised,  thoroughly-trained,  unexceptionable  so- 
ciety people. 

Her  cheek  possibly  paled  a  little,  and  the  lines 
about  his  mouth  were  set  more  sternly,  but  the 
society  drill  of  self- possess  ion  was  superbly  main- 
tained by  both  of  them ;  and  there  was  no  tremor 
in  the  deep  tones  that  said  ''good-by"  and  be;.;ged 
to  claim  *'a  place  in  her  memory." 


Tnar  wm  all  Che  world,  represented  by  its 
!o«siier-on,  the  fiBhiooable  friend^  conid  see.  And 
\o  zr.cj  parted,  as  so  nany  have  parted,  as  so 
nuny  of  os  part,  vith  compelled  smiles  conceal- 
:::z  :he  pain  cpiver  of  pale  lips,  and  hard,  dry 
eyes,  r'nac  shov  no  sign  the  heart  is  weeping  tears 

T'.Te  :wo  young  men  left  together,  and  the  girl 
W13  aloce.  She  sat  where  they  had  left  her,  very 
*:  ".  t.-^i-f  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

T'c  rnol'ite  expression  was  unrelaxed;  there 
wer-f  r.3  sobs  nor  sighs,  no  apparent  agitalioo, 
nir-irg  be:  intense  immobility. 

Sd  she  scayed  there  for  some  time,  still  and 
nxfd  as  a  $ta!!ze ;  only  a  dull,  cold  pallor  scttliof 
d:wn  oc  her  face. 

T.-ere  was  sirgrzlar  strength  and  power  in  Lily's 
cr.a.'ac;er.  younz  and  untried  as  she  was;  and  it 
WIS  r-.nring  her  now. 

5  :dd':rn!y  Mrs.  Maclean's  n>ice  sounded  in  the 
tf-!;.  —r.^  room.  She  sprang  from  her  seat  to- 
wi-ds  the  p:ar.o.  and  became  busily  engaged  ar- 
rjr.^irg  some  sheets  of  music  on  the  stand  as  her 
n:.  :>.er  slowly  entered.  Seating  henelf  with  great 
de:;be ration,  and  then  turning  to  her  danghter 
she  asii'i.  with  some  signiiicance : 

**  Hjs  your  laihcr  spoken  to  you  to-day,  Lilyi 
my  love?" 

-- 1  kissed  h-m  good-by  this  morning  when  he 
went  o-t,  I- -It  he  didn't  say  anything.  What  do 
yc-j  mean,  mamma?" 

••  Wc!:.  my  dear,  I'll  come  to  the  point  at 
onrc.  Mr.  H<>ward  has  proposed  for  you.  He 
s^.jke  to  your  father  last  night;  the  English  style 
is  <rj  correct.  Parents  should  always  be  consulted 
Ilrst." 

"Then  I'm  glad  7>apa  can  settle  the  buineas 
forme.  That's  equally  correct.  I  shall  politely 
dcriinr*  the  intended  honor.  His  surprise  will  be 
something  auriMU;;:.     The  Howard  refused  l" 

.S';e  lju.i:hcd  ligiuly.  but  her  mother  interposed 
with  ^ome  a-pvrity  :  changing  her  suave,  sweet 
tone>  from  per>:u>ion  to  authority  and  decision. 

**  My  il.iii^hter,  I  cannot  permit  you  hastily  to 
reject  ^\\f\\  an  offer.  Think  of  his  wealth,  pon- 
tion,  and  pro-])ects!  Such  advantages  must  be 
considered.  Your  father  and  myself  altogether 
ap[>rove.  It*s  a  splendid  offer;  all  the  girls  of 
your  set  have  been  trying  tor  him." 

"And  they  may  have  him,  too,  for  all  I  caie 
to  the  contrary;*'  then  adding,  "Are   you  and 
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papa  tired  of  me,  that  you  want  me  to  marry  that 
conceited  Englishman  ?  He's  more  in  love  with 
himself  than  with  me." 

''  You  do  him  injustice.  He  is  evidently  seri- 
ously attached  to  you." 

'•But  suppose  I  am  Sot  seriously  attached  to 
.  him,  what  then?*' 

**  Why,  my  dear,  that  is  not  at  all  essential. 
Love  can  be  cultivated;  its  not  always  a  natural 
growth.     It  will  come  after  a  while." 

•*  That  theory  seems  very  unnatural.  It  is  like 
one's  marrying  a  house  with  a  man  to  it ;  not  the 
man  because  he  gives  value  to  the  house.  Aunt 
Marian  says  marrying  just  for  establishments  makes 
so  many  miserable  women,  and  some  reckless  and 
wicked." 

**  You  are  always  harping  on  your  aunt's  maxims 
when  I  want  you  to  be  sensible,  Lily;"  her  tones 
become  harsh  and  angry.  "Your  father  and  I 
desire  that  Mr.  Howard  should  be  encouraged 
and  eventually  accepted.  We  have  your  interest 
at  heart,  and  know  what  is  best.  There  are  good 
reasons  why  we  should  wish  to  see  you  established, 
and  your  future  welfare  splendidly  provided  for. 
No  one  knows  what  may  happen.  My  health 
does  not  improve,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to  see 
you  make  a  distinguished  alliance.  Our  plans 
are  all  for  your  good^  but  you  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate." 

"  I  am  well  established  in  this  dear  home,  and 
I'll  not  go  anywhere  else,"  she  said,  kissing  her 
mother  lovingly;  and  as  the  servant  announced 
lunch  ready,  the  conversation  ended. 

From  her  entrance  into  society  until  now,  the 
race  for  Lily's  hand  and  fortune  had  been  a  gen- 
eral sweepstakes,  for  which  there  were  numberless 
competitors,  with  sometimes  one,  then  another  in 
the  lead;  but  it  had  hitherto  been  only  a  source 
of  pride  and  pleasure  to  her  parents,  who  were 
simply  amused  at  the  contest,  and  not  disposed  in 
any  way  to  interfere. 

Now  Lily  was  dismayed  and  distressed  at  the 
new  attitude  they  had  so  suddenly  assumed,  and 
their  urgency  in  favoring  the  proposed  marriage, 
amounting  at  last  oo^Mr.  Maclean's  part  to  abso- 
lute commands,  when  he  found  arguments  and 
persuasions  ineffectual  in  subduing  her  resolute 
opposition  to  Mr.  Howard's  suit. 

So  matters  stood  for  several  weeks,  until  Mr. 
Maclean's  sudden  illness  terminated  his  daughter's 
troubles  for  a  time,  and  put  a  period  to  the  domes- 


tic discord.  She  had  been  secretly  strengthened 
in  her  refusal  by  a  note  received  from  Albert 
Arnet,  written  on  the  steamer,  and  sent  back  by 
the  returning  pilot  boat. 

**  I  could  not  leave  you  without  another  fare- 
well," he  wrote,  "even  though  it  is  spoken  on 
paper.  And  should  your  thoughts  ever  revert  to 
the  hours  we  have  passed  together,  they  will  meet 
with  mine,  for  my  memory  loves  to  linger  over 
their  brief,  bright  history.  Think  sometimes, 
think  kindly,  of  the  wanderer;  for  he  loves  you, 
Lily,  and  that  love  will  be  a  beacon  light  amid 
the  storm  surges  of  life,  the  star  of  hope  guiding 
on  to  future  greatness.  If  my  words  offend,  for- 
give me;  and  if  I  live,  we  shall  meet  again,  for  I 
must  win  your  love.  Good -by,  and  may  God 
watch  over  you  as  I  would  that  I  might  do. 
"  *  Love  prays  fervently  when  it  prays  for  love/ 
and  I  pray  Heaven  may  give  you  to 

** Albert  Arnet." 

chapter  vi. 

*•  Behold  yon  grotto  where  the  drooping  tears 
Are  crysiallzed  to  columns  by  long  years; 
So  shall  ihy  sorrows,  child  of  mighty  grief. 
Bear  up  like  pillars  for  thy  souPs  relief." 

Time  and  death  are  inexorable.  Changes  came 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  mansion.  Mr.  Maclean's  ill- 
ness terminated  in  death;  there  were  tears  and 
sorrow  and  suffering.  A  pompous  funeral  pro- 
cession passed  from  the  door,  was  gazed  at  by  the 
passing  crowd,  and  speedily  forgotten. 

Then  after  a  few  more  days  the  papers  an- 
nounced, among  other  local  events,  that  the  de- 
ceased broker's  estate  had  proved  to  be  insolvent. 
Society  was  surprised  a  moment,  then  sneered  and 
criticised,  and  finally  settled  down  wisely  to  the 
conclusion — it  was  just  what  they  expected,  and 
so  wailed  for  the  next  sensation,  after  the  manner 
and  custom  of  New  York. 

Lily  and  her  mother  had  scarcely  realized  their 
position,  when  Mrs.  Maclean's  health  gave  way, 
long  enfeebled  as  it  had  been,  and  the  double 
shock  soon  sent  her  to  a  grave  beside  her  hus- 
band in  that  vast  and  voiceless  city  across  the 
river — Greenwood  Cemetery. 

But  the  orphan  girl  was  not  utterly  desolate,  for  « 
her  kind  aunt  came  before  her  m.oiher  had  passed 
away,  and  the  day  after  the  second  fimeral  the 
two  mourners  together  left  the  brownstone  palace 
to  its  sombre  splendor  and  silence,  until    what 
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•  j.'l  (,.',''i/'r  •  •  ,'o .  ,♦ '  #■  •  .'-  '/  3  ■  ,-■  .'.-r  1".  ■:  :  *  r  ■  --.  j  r«l  r>'>'5r,  «icar  little 
/.f 'I  "''■'/•■  ■•;V"''  'f     ■•'/  rr,;'  .  '  .    ;.'        ,-.%  I.    .    ;■  .  3-  :    ■•:--  T  :      r:  ■.  5  :j  -o:ne  terra  incog- 

f\' I''     '    '    .'  t,  A  i;' r'  A  r  ..  •  A  . ,  * '  ■  •.:.'_  x'.-'^-  v.;;    t"    --     . :  '      1  -i.  . -r".  as  not'*ijng  more  has 

n.i',  ^.:'i.  ,/,  • ',;,  '  ;/,  ;ii.'|  f',f  .1  a^  .    ..•  ■;  .' ^   ■•    ,:^  .-■-  .    -'■.-■■    ■  T    ..-jirl    u f   T-cf   s.^ce.     •b/^   transit 

I A   M.'   '1,1.  /'    M.'l    -.'/,' r'///  ♦  .  j»    ;.  I':  '  o  ri'-   T/   I.    .  ,l:i  '•.■*•;:.■   ' 

Mt'i'.Mi       M'     //f'.*'    «i    i'l'v    ;••'■.••   f'*   I.'-',   J.:  •■'>..:  I-.:  ;-':-.  >:"er5  a:*.'.!  other  articles  are 

II,' ri     /♦nriifi'l     ...',•.. »r        ' ,  ,     r     vr    f'ru':    t'j  .  IV  :  J  i  -:;■::    .    :   r.:":   : 'ey   take  ircmendoiibly. 

/•fli'f,   If. 'I   I.-,  ''f'f.i^   I.' ir'   ;jr'  V  v  r/  i.'-.ivy  a-.  L.-:.  . /ii)    rvj  :^  .■:•  \  a::y.  res  tr.eni ;  they  think 

♦  li','.  .»»''!  v* '  P  .  |..  •'!,  Willi"  i,/ij,"  ^^r''-.v  fl  :.»  n-.'i  \<,-\  a  sv '::.•!  J:-.  .^.  I  am  ac.j'.iiring  qniie  a 
iliiii  III'  '.I  I'i'.ri  i,\  i.i.  'I  .  ri,j,'fii.f'i.'-!.r  :i\.t\  i.rcr.'iry  :.i-*r.  .t  .  :  cr -oy  :".e:n  h'.:gcly ;  but  shall 
|,i  r(ii' -^i' /  '  Mil'  ••  I .  .»  »fi  .1  l«  rii  f  fr  Mil  I., ,  ffi'T.fl,  li'-  -i  ;'l  t'^  -'.'f:  y  .-j  ;.  4«.k  .1^  :i"i  br:ure  I'm  *  Benc- 
llmy  lltfMini,  H.ii.  .'ifn  f  fi,il/,.viii;^  an  »rrir.w  ri;' k,  'ii':  iiwirr  cii  [i.j:i.'  Now,  by-by,  my  dear 
ftiHi  I,    Ml. 'I    If  ip-j'    Mci'li    »l'l.ij»'l,   flu, lily    Ut\\\ii\  iJrrt,  mid  write  rio-in  lo          V.»iirs,  HaRRY   H." 

•  I'lm  :ir  I  f.HiM'iff   .pir  M' m.'-  AfKT  rta-ling  ilii>   letter,  Aincl's  l^^^l  impulse 

A(r»i  :iiii Ill  iiij^  III.  ihf«  imIi'/|  \\\^^^v^^^-  tr>  Miss  was  to  rtMurii  at  once  to  America,  trace  Ldy  to 

Ml  l»liMr  ,  III'    II'Imi   Iff   I  1 1 .  1/    foiitfHir    imird  at  her  new  home,  and  win  her,  il   he  couhi,  to  come 

lh»   hill,li»   |iMii*i'l"l  In '.I  i!i    m  sniiiiwh.ii '.l.in^y  l».uk\*iili   liini,  hi-  wile.      But   there  were  on  the 

iii.iM  iihiM-  l(-.hinii  th'-  fnll'iwih^  .  otlier  hand  stronj(  suggestions  of  sober  reason  that 
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he  could  not  overlook  or  set  aside  simply  for  a 
matter  of  feeling;  the  strong,  wild  impulse,  the 
mad  yearning  of  passionate  love.  Heart  and  head 
struggled  for  the  mastery,  and  fought  a  bitter 
battle  against  each  other:  but  reason  conquered. 
His  literary  engagements  were  imperative;  busi- 
ness contracts  must  be  complied  with.  Fame  and 
fortune  for  the  future  hung  in  the  balance.  It 
might  be  "  fihhy  lucre,"  but  it  was  the  great 
controlling  power  that  moved  the  world ;  and  he 
was  not  rich  enough  yet  to  put  aside  the  golden 
promise  of  the  present.  He  wanted  a  fitting 
shrine  for  the  wife  he  hoped  to  win ;  a  choice 
casket  for  his  jewel.  So  he  put  self  resolutely 
aside,  determined  to  do  his  duty  first;  finish  the 
work  before  him,  and  then  seek  the  woman  he 
loved  for  his  reward. 

So  the  matter  was  mentally  adjusted,  the  struggle 
ended,  and  Arnet  set  himself  sternly  to  his  work, 
pursuing  his  purpose  with  indomitable  energy  and 
determination. 

Months  passed  by ;  everywhere  he  wandered, 
and  of  everything  he  wrote;  pouring  on  paper  the 
wealth  of  his  brain  with  most  wonderful  versa- 
tility, sending  forth  descriptive  sketches,  spicy 
criticisms,  notes  of  events,  poems,  or  romantic 
legenils;  all  rich,  racy,  and  original,  which  the 
reading  world  approved  and  applauded,  patron- 
ized and  paid  for. 

And  the  author  was  courted  and  caressed,  sought 
in  select  circles,  beamed  upon  by  the  sunshine  of 
society's  smiles,  while  fame  wreathed   his  brow, 
and  fortune  brought  her  fickle  favors  to  lavish  on 
l\\e  favorite  of  the  hour,  as  his  bank  account  in- 
creased steadily,  and  was  successfully  invested. 

So  a  year  had  gone  by,  his  engagement  was 

drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  arrangements  for  his 

i-e/urn  already  made.     He  was  eager  to  go,  fret- 

tin%  at  delay  like  a  fiery  steed  at  the  restraining 

Curb;  longing  to  carry  his  gold  and  laurels  to  lay 

the  mat  Lily's  feet. 

Irle  would  find  her,  that  he  never  doubted,  if  he 
hai.ci  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

The  cup  of  joy  seemed  so  near  his  lips  he  was 
tWirsting  to  quaff  its  intoxicating  nectar;  but  how 
ort.«n  human  hopes  and  expectations  fail  I 

1-ooking  over  his  mail  one  morning,  there  was 
»^noiher  letter  from  his  friend  Harman. 

Glancing  over  its  contents  his  eyes  were,  sud- 
Y      dcnly  sfjell-bound  as  he  read  thus : 
\        ''I  know  you  have  not  forgotten  that  lovely 


girl,  Lily  Maclean ;  and  the  fact  is,  I  have  an  un- 
comfortable way  of  thinking  of  her  too  much 
myself.  Entre  nous  I  was  further  gone  there  than 
I  thought.  She  might  have  made  a  better  man 
of  me,  but  quiensabe?  Helen  don't  bother  me, 
but  she  is  rather  insipid.  I  wouldn't  object  to 
hysterics  for  excitement  and  variety  sometimes, 
though  we  don't  interfere  with  each  other,  and 
get  along  pretty  much  like  every  one  else  in 
Gotham.  You  were  always  impenetrable,  Bertie,  . 
but  I  thought  you  were  struck  more  than  you 
showed  with  Lily's  distracting  fascinations.  Poor 
dear  child,  she  was  too  tender  to  be  so  hardly 
dealt  with  by  fate.  After  you  had  worked  off  this 
tour  I  fancied  you  would  come  back  to  look  for 
her.  But  she  was  so  good  and  lovely  the  angels 
wanted  her;  and  Charlie  Vinton  told  me  yester- 
day that  when  he  was  coming  down  from  the 
Lakes  the  train  was  delayed  at  some  village,  where 
he  picked  up  a  local  pai)er;  and  among  its  items, 
just  think  of  it,  Bertie,  was  the  death  of  our 
beautiful  Lily. 

*•  It  was  her  name  in  full,  Charlie  said,  no  mis- 
taking it,  but  he  hadn't  time  to  make  further 
inquiries  before  they  got  off. 

**  Did  you  ever  know  anything  so  sad  as  the 
fate  of  that  family!  Tve  got  the  blues  terribly 
just  thinking  it  over.  It  would  be  no  good  try- 
ing to  find  out  anything  more  of  poor  little  Lily's 
fate  when  she  is  dead. 

'*!  must  stop  this  scribbling,  for  my  tandem 
team  is  waiting  at  the  door — two  new  bays  that 
cost  a  rousing  round  sum. 

•*The  English  drag  you  selected  for  me  is  just 
the  nobbiest  thing  out.  I  shall  try  to  drive  off 
the  blues,  for  those  horses  pull  like  steam  engines, 
and  take  an  expert  to  handle  the  lines. 

**  Come  home  soon ;  1  want  to  see  you  awfully. 
Addios,  Harman." 

CHAFFER   VII. 

"God  pity  him,  and  God  pity  us  all, 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youih  recall, 
P^or  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these — it  might  have  been." 

Holding  the  fatal  letter  in  his  hand,  Arnet  sat 
motionless  with  his  dull  eyes  gazing  down  as  if 
reading  his  own  death  warrant.  He  was  struck 
with  the  blind,  dizzy  unconsciousnsss  of  mortal 
physical  pain  ;  paralyzed  by  a  blow  dealt  in  the 
dark.     He  did  not  move  from  the  desk  where  he 
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lad  jeen  Trnr;ner,  b»it  sat  there  still  and  atony, 
T'Z^.  'iirncheri  hands  and  set  teeth,  hi*  fare 
'3iafirhcrt  to  the  pallor  of  death.  The  only  pre- 
".oiis  lope  'lis  !ifc  had  ever  held  was  blasted,  when 
:he  radiant  dream  seemed  nearing  the  threshold 
jt"  reaiiti\  His  love  had  been  sudden  and  pas- 
sionate— Tts  end  was  quick  and  violent. 

It  -JTOMld  have  been  well  for  him  if,  when  hope 
died,  '.nve  had  died  with  it. 

He  f.i.rly  cursed  himself  for  the  mercenary  mo- 
tive?; that  had  prompted  his  fatal  dflay.  If  he 
'^ak^^  -">niy  gone  bark  at  once  and  sougiu  her  out, 
found  '^t.x,  indeed,  she  might  not  have  dieri,  she 
niinht  have  been!  Oh,  what  indescribable,  illimi- 
table agonies  are  comprehended  in  the  possibilities 
those  little  words,  '*  might  have  been,"  contain. 

There  had  been  disappointments,  sorrows,  strug- 
gles in  his  life,  fierce  wrongs  and  bitter  hatred, 
but  only  one  love.  His  heart  had  fixed  itself 
upon  this  girl  with  all  the  strong  passion,  all  the 
ardent  avarice  of  affection. 

And  now  that  Death  had  inexorably  divided 
them,  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul ;  its  burning 
agony  scorched  his  brain,  blighting,  blasting  every 
thought  and  feeling.  And  while  he  sat  there,  still 
and  fixe(3  in  his  despair,  the  evening  sun  glori- 
ously bright,  sending  its  beams  through  a  window 
near,  shone  down  in  cruel  mockery  upon  his 
bowed  head,  as  it  shines  alike  upon  the  happy  and 
the  unhappy,  the  just  and  the  uiij.ist. 

At  last  the  tension  of  his  strained  nerves  gave 
way,  and  rising  from  his  seat  he  walked  the  floor 
wildly  a  moment,  and  then  threw  himself  upon  a 
lounge  with  one  fierce  cry  to  Ood,  which  at  such 
times  will  burst  from  profanest  li|>s,  even  when 
cursing  in  their  hearts  the  power  that  has  snatched 
away  the  treasure.  Burning  tears,  that  seemed 
wrung  like  the  life  blood  from  his  heart,  forced 
themselves  from  his  eyes,  and  saved  him  at  last 
from  the  nienaci!)g  madness  of  that  horrible 
li(;nr. 

Yet  even  while  the  sable  wings  of  the  grim 
raven  I)es|)air  were  fluttering  over  his  head, 
and  a  templing  voice  told  him  life  was  a  burden, 
end  it  at  once — what  was  there  to  live  for,  work 
for  now — he  roused  himself  resolutely;  for  only 
towards  arc  suic  ides,  and  he  was  brave.  Death 
had  no  tcirors;  it  was  living  his  life  out  he  shrunk 
from.  Looking  down  the  <lini  vista  of  the  future, 
how  blank  anil  b.irrcn  it  seemed  !  The  charm 
was  gone,  the  champagne  had  ceabcd  to  sparkle,  , 


:ac  cup  was  empty.     There  was  but  cne  alterna- 
tive for  him  now :  it  was  work,  or  go  mad. 

So  he  renewed  his  engagements,  and  set  ofT  on 
a  more  extended  tour  of  travel.  Into  the  horning 
heart  of  Africa  he  went  with  Stanley,  seeking  Liv- 
ingstone, and  striving  to  satbfj  his  illimitable 
anrest.  Wandering  amid  savage  tribes,  exploring 
unknown  lakes  and  rivers,  caring  for  nothing, 
heeding  nothing,  only  to  forget.  Back  again  to 
.\merica  he  came  at  last,  after  two  years  had 
passed,  to  recruit  his  somewhat  shattered  health, 
to  receive  an  ovation  from  the  public,  and  warm 
greetings  from  his  friends. 

They  thought  him  changed,  they  called  him  cy- 
nical and  unsocial;  women  said  cold,  for  to  them 
he  was  an  enigma;  but  neither  his  friends,  nor 
the  world,  nor  the  women  knew  the  why  or  where- 
fore, though  he  was  the  more  admired  because 
ne  was  not  understood.  Being  incomprehensible 
and  mysterious  always  fascinates.  How  many  of 
us  carry  graves  in  our  hearts,  of  which  the  exter- 
nal tablet  of  flesh  bears  no  record,  except  perhaps 
a  few  deepened  lines,  a  shade,  a  lock,  a  tone,  that 
might  tell  the  psychologist  their  story. 

He  was  weary  of  wandering,  for  he  had  left 
no'  world  wonder  unexplored,  no  gem  of  art  or 
Nature  unseen ;'  but  restless  as  the  waves,  the  re- 
turn to  his  native  land  brought  no  ''  kind  ne- 
penthe" to  his  soul ;  for  home  he  had  none. 

The  associations  with   New   York   City   were 
paint'ul  and  unpleasant  to  him,  stirring  again  the 
strong  sorrow  he  was  striving  to  suppress.     He 
had  s[)ent   his  happiest  days  there;  but  he  had 
loved  and  he  had  lost. 

It  was  now  summer  time,  and  the  city  was 
going  to  the  country;  society  was  out  of  town. 
Hvery  one  was  seeking  sylvan  shades  and  rural 
retreats  to  rest,  except  ihe  crowds  that  thronged 
the  watering  places  and  other  fashionable  resorts. 

Arnet   went  ofl*  to  the   Adirondacks  hunting, 
fij»ljing,  exploring,  with  no  company  but  his  guide, 
sometimes  walking   from   one  point  to  another, 
where  the  country  permitted.     In  the  grandeurs 
and  beauty  of  the  scenery  surrounding  him  he  ex- 
perienced something  more  nearly  akin  to  pleasure 
than  he  had  for  a  long  time  felt. 

Into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  primeval  forest  h^^r] 
penetrated;  frowning  cliffs,  dark  caverns,  savage 
gorges  did  not  stay  his  daring  steps  until  he  we-a 
ried  of  their  rugged  beauty.     Then  coming  bacik' 
to  the  more  itdiabited  portion  of  the  country,  he 
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fntlnweri  the  irre*gT»Ur  roads,  or  at  limes  turned 
from  lliem  to  linger  over  a  frugal  lunch  earned  in 
his  pocket  or  satelv  U  beside  some  cool  mountain 
bruok,  lovely  lakelet,  or  graceful  waterlalL  At 
flight  he  found  shelter  in  I  he  woodtnan*s  cabin,  or 
the  simple  farmhouse.  With  no  encumbrance  but 
his  satchel,  sketch  bonk,  and  geologist's  chisel, 
this  wild,  free  life  in  the  woods  well  suited  him. 
One  day  he  had  been  clambering  among  rocky 
boulders  visiting  one  of  those  beautiful  spots 
made  sacred  by  romantic  legend,  and  turned  to- 
wards the  clear  country  again  as  the  afternoon 
carae  on,  feeling  somewhat  fatigued. 

It  so  chanced  that  he  had  idly  followed  the 
course  of  a  pretty  stream,  winding  its  way 
through  a  lovely  forest  glade,  its  mossy  banks 
gemmed  with  bright  flowers. 

At  the  cottage  where  he  had  spent  the  previous 
uight,  he  had  been  told  that  this  same  little  stream 
led  out  towards  a  point  he  was  seeking;  and  as 
the  shadows  lengthened,  he  quickened  his  steps, 
Doting  that  the  forest  grew  more  open,  indicating 
the  approach  to  a  clearing* 

Su'ldenly  he  heard  the  report  of  a  gtin  not  far 
distant^  then  the  baying  of  a  dog,  and  through 
the  trees  his  eyes  caught  the  gleam  of  something 
white  fitfully  gleaming  amid  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  forest*  With  vague  curiosity  to  see  what 
the  white  object  could  be,  he  quietly  approached, 
keeping  the  huge  trunks  of  the  trees  between  him- 
self and  the  person,  or  creature,  whatever  it  might 
be,  so  as  to  be  himself  unseen  while  making  obser- 
vations. 

Having  drawn  quite  near,  he  stopped  behind  a 
great  oak  to  see  what  the  vision  might  prove  that 
seemed  spiriilike  in  this  wild  woorlland  haunt,  so 
still  and  secluded.  From  beneath  a  mossy  bank, 
amid  the  gnarled  roots  of  a  superb  tree,  gurgled  a 
sparkling  stream,  sending  its  wavelets  dancing 
down  to  mingle  with  the  stronger  tide  of  the 
neighboring  stream* 

Beside  this  delicious  spring,  on  a  low,  rustic 
seat  of  woven  boughs  and  vines  was  the  white 
figure  that  had  looked  so  like  a  wreath  in  the  dis- 
tance— a  female  form,  sliglit,  graceful,  and  so 
still  il  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  repose. 
AH  about  her  was  at  rest  but  the  bounding,  bab- 
bling brook. 

Albeit  women  were  not  generally  interesting  lo 
him,  the  scene,  the  surroundings  made  Arnet 
natch  this  one  with  intense  interest*  Her  face 
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was  turned  from  him,  and  shaded  by  the  wide- 
brimn»ed  .nun  hat,  so  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
features,  while  she  leaned  against  the  tree  in  an 
attitude  of  rest. 

The  hair,  half  disheveled,  hung  in  loose  curls 
over  her  shoulders,  and  catching  the  stray  sun- 
beams that  shimmered  down  through  the  dusky 
foliage  tangled  them  in  the  bright  tresses,  till 
they  looked  like  burnished  gold;  and  altogether 
the  statuesque  beauty  of  the  figure  in  its  pictur- 
esque repose,  its  graceful  immobility,  was  an 
artistic  study;  he  stood  there  abstractedly  admir- 
ing. A^ui  when  there  was  a  slight  motion,  Arnet 
actually  started. 

She  stooped,  dipping  one  slender  white  hand 
into  the  s[mng,,and  scattering  a  shower  of  crystal 
drops  upon  a  heap  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers  that 
had  been  carelessly  tossed  on  the  turf  at  her  feet* 
Then  the  cool,  wet,  white  fingers  were  pressed  to 
her  brow. 

He  leaned  further  forward  to  see  better,  as  a 
bird  amid  the  branches  warbled  a  wild,  sweet 
song  and  flew  away.  Springing  quiikly  to  her 
feet,  the  rapid  motion  made  the  hat  fall  back 
from  her  liend,  as  she  turned  and  looked  up  to 
watch  the  bird's  swift  flight  away  into  the  blue 
ether. 

Had  a  ghost  crossed  his  path,  that  his  sun- 
browned  face  should  blanch  to  such  deathly  pal- 
lor! that  with  one  fierce  botmd  his  heart  should 
seem  to  stop  its  beating  \  And  in  another  instant 
the  hot  blood  had  flushed  his  dark  cheek,  and 
gone  leaping  madly  through  the  veins,  with  all  of 
that  inexpressible  delirium  that  is  part  rapture, 
part  pain. 

Was  it  not  some  dazzling  vision,  incarnate  of 
the  sunbeams  and  the  summer  breeze,  that  was 
binding  him  with  i"s  radiance?  or  had  a  hand 
from  heaven  wrought  the  strange,  sweet  niiracle, 
and  brought  back  again  the  face  he  had  thought 
gone  from  him  forever? 

Catching  his  breath  in  short,  strong  gasps,  he 
stood  transfixed^  striving  to  realize  he  was  not 
aslerp,  not  dreaming,  not  deceived,  nor  enthralled 
by  some  mystic  enc  antment.  No;  he  felt  it  was 
reality.  And  then,  with  iron  will  mistering  his 
I  wild  emotions,  he  moved  from  behind  the  tree, 
I  and  walked  slowly,  steadily  towards  her. 

Startled  by  this  su<lden  presence  in  the  sylvan 
I  solitude  where  she  thought  herself  alone,  there 
I  was  a  slight  tremulous  motion  for  a  moment,  as  if 
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she  were  inclined  to  turn  and  fly.  There  was 
something  unearthly  in  the  matble  beauty  of  her 
face,  only  the  deep-blue  eyes  burning  themselves 
black  in  their  intense  look  of.  sudden,  startled, 
absolutely  bewildered  recognition.  And  so  for 
one  supreme  moment  she  met  his  gaze,  vivid, 
eloquent,  intense.  Then  as  he  drew  nearer  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  with  mute,  impetuous  joy, 
and  with  passionate  eagerness  they  were  caught 
and  held  within  his  close,  warm  clasp. 

There  are  moments  that  come  sometimes  in  our 
lives  when  the  world  seems  strangely  like  heaven; 
for  we  are  told  that  **  Heaven  is  love." 

Upon  the  rustic  seat  they  rested  together  until 
all  had  been  explained,  while  the  birds  in  the 
branches  trilled  riotous  songs  of  joy,  and  the 
grand  symi)hony  of  Nature  around  them  whis- 
I-ered  its  wild  harmony.  At  their  feet  the  ferns 
and  wild  flowers  nodded  co)ly,  and  the  leaves, 
like  those  of  Dodona,  \iere  ** speaking  sweet 
oracles." 

The  shadow  had  passed,  sorrow  was  gone,  a 
great  joy  had  come,  and  in  his  glad,  brave  face 


there  was  a  wonderful  brightness  as  he  spoke  softly 
and  tenderly: 

"  How  many  lives  have  been  made  miserable  by 
mistakes!  My  letters  did  not  reach  you  after 
your  change  of  re!>idence.  I  heard  Dothing  from 
you.     So  we  have  both  suffered." 

•*  And  my  cousin's  death  was  mistaken  for  mine, 
as  our  names  were  alike.  Uncle  named  her  for 
my  mother.  It  was  natural  your  friend  should 
think  it  was  me." 

**And  no  wonder  I  could  not  find  you,"  he 
spid,  looking  long  and  lovingly  down  into  the 
clear  depths  of  htrr  beautiful  eyes;  and  cL^sping 
the  slight  form  more  closely  and  fondly  to  his 
heart,  he  whispered,  eagerly,  "But  Lily,  darling, 
you  are  living  yet,  thank  God!  and  you  will  be 
my  precious  wife?" 

Her  ^aze  met  the  passionate  appeal  of  his  eyes 
with  a  look  so  softly,  surely  steadfast  in  its  love 
and  trust,  so  purely  perfect  in  its  joy,  that  the 
answer  was  given.  And  in  the  rapture  of  happi- 
ness, her  face  was  a  fairer  picture  than  Raphael 
ever  painted,  a  sweeter  book  than  poet  ever 
dreamed.     And  so  those  two  were  found  faithful. 
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By  a.   F.   Bridges. 


The  Wabash  River,  the  classic  stream  of  Indi- 
ana, as  it  runs  through  the  subuibs  of  Logans- 
port,  forms  a  n^odest    little  island,  the  home  of 
the  Hon.  Horace  P.  Biddle,  a  judge  of  considei- 
able  repuie,  and  an  author,  in  prose  and  verse,  iA  \ 
no  little  distinction.     This  island  has  been  Mr.  | 
Biddle's  home  for  so  many  years  that  it  is  known,  ; 
wherever  it   is  known,  as  Biddle's  Island.     The  \ 
residence  itself,  a  roomy,  old-fashioned  building,  | 
crowning  the  tallest  ridge  of  the  island,  is  one 
vast   library,  filled   with   choice  books,  rare  and 
antique,  together  wiih   many  carious  documents 
out  of  reach  of  the  masses,     lis  occupant    has 
been  fortunate  in  having  anii)le  leisure  fur  study. 
He  has  especially  cultivated  his  literary  tasle.     If 
his  poetry,  of  whic  h  there  are  several  volumes  ex- 
tant, has  any  one  pariicular  fault,  it  is  that  it  is 
too  exact  and  mechanical  in  its  conformity  to 


poetic  measure.     Still  he  has  written  much  itr^ 
should  and  doubtless  will  live. 

Although  acquainted  with  our  current  literatLj^^ 
the  judge  is  nexerthless  liable  to  be  imposed  u|»<>  ^ 
as  many  famous  literary  lights  before  him  ha  '^ 
been.  Not  long  ago  a  friend  addressed  to  him  s=%^ 
appreciative  letter,  in  the  delicate  handwriting  off^  a 
lady,  styling  himself  an  admirer,  and  submitii»-ag 
some  verses,  purporting  to  be  original,  for  H^is 
criticism.  To  this  letter  he  signed  the  name  o*^"  £ 
lady  acquaintance  in  Florida.  The  judge  m^^ai 
very  much  pleased  with  the  verses,  and  sent  th^^n 
to  a  hon)e  paper  the  next  day  for  publication,  ^&o 
companying  tl»em  with  the  following  note: 

"  lo  the  Editor  of  the  Pharos : — I  inclose  y€yti 
some  verges  sent  me  in  MS.  by  a  lady  from  Flo- 
rida.    I  have  no  express  permission  to  have  tliem 
published,  nor  am  I  fur  bidden  to  do  so;  but  thef 
are  so  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  poetr/     J 
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thus  brought  to  my  notice,  that  I  venture  to  give 
them  to  the  world.  I  withhohl  the  name,  as  it 
might  be  indelicate  to  give  it  without  her  consent, 
but  I  would  be  proud  to  make  it  known.  If  the 
gifted  authoress  writes  thus  by  stealth,  she  will 
yet  *  blush  to  find  it  fame.*  Yours,  truly, 

'*  Horace  P.  Biddle.**    . 
The  Voiceless. 

We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 

"Where  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber, — 
But  o'er  their  silent  sister's  breast 

The  wild  flowers  who  will  stop  to  number? 
A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 

And  noisv  fame  is  glad  to  win  them; 
Ala<,  for  those  that  never  sing. 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them ! 

Nav,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone 

Whose  song  has  told  their  hearis*  sad  story,— 
Weep  for  the  voiceless,  who  have  known 

The  cross,  but  not  the  crown  of  glory ! 
Not  where  Leucadian   hreezes  sweep 

0*er  Sappho's  memory-haunted  billow, 
But  where  the  silent  night-dews  weep 

On  nameless  Sorrow's  church -yard  pillow. 

O,  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  J^ign 

S.ive  whitening  lips  and  fading  tresses. 
Till   Death  p«)urs  out  its  c.»r  Mai  wine 

Slow  dropped  from  Misery's  crushing  presses; 
If  singing  voice  or  echoing  chord 

To  every  hidden  pang  was  given, 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured, 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven! 

In  the  next  day's  issue  of  the  same  paper  ap- 
peared the  folh)wing  note,  which  to  say  the  least 
is  self  explanatory: 

"  lo  the  Editor  of  the  Pharos  .—li  the  Florida 
poetess  of  Judge  Biddie,  or  even  Judge  Biddle 
himself,  will  turn  to  page  355  of  O.  W.  Ho'mes's 
*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,'  he  or  she  will 
find  'The  Voiceless,'  as  published  in  yesterday's 
issue.  This  poem  was  fir»t  published  m  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  in  1859,  and  has  been  before  the 
literary  world  for  fifteen  years.  Has  the  Atlantic 
just  reached  Biddle's  Island  ?    D.  P.  Baldwin.'  ' 

XL 
Byron  writes  of  poets  who  have  scorned  to  lend 
their  thoughts  to  the  world;  who  sung,  but  who 
ttng  for  their  own  gratification  and  to  them- 
selves. They  were  poets;  but  they  live<l  and  died, 
<Dd  no  note  was  taken  of  them.  But  such  poets 
^vc  been  verjTfew.  Where  there  has  been  one 
•0  scorn  the  world's  praise,  there  have  been  many 
^bo  were  afraid  to  strive  for  its  flattery  for  fear  of 


realizing  only  its  indiffcrrence.  Reticence  and 
timidity!  who  can  tell  to  what  extent  these 
characteristics  of  mind  have  robbed  real  worth  of 
recognition,  and  the  world  of  much  sweet  melody? 
But  why  need  we  wonder  at  this?  In  the  hush 
and  qtiiet  of  his  study,  surrounded  by  the  wisdom 
of  past  ages,  ideal  visions  have  come  to  the  poet. 
How  their  wings  have  been  clipped,  and  their 
airy  forms  appareled  in  speech,  and  they  have 
thus  been  chained  to  the  earth  1  In  the  midst  of 
sacred  and  classic  silence  they  have  been  reared 
to  maturity,  even  as  children  in  the  sanctity  of 
home;  and  now  to  thrust  them  out  into  the  world 
to  become  a  part  of  its  dusty  conmierce — why, 
the  very  thought  seems  out  of  place! 

A  few  ycarii  ago  the  readers  of  several  Western 
I  terary  sheets,  and  the  students  of  Western  litera- 
ture in  general  were  familiarized  with  the  name 
and  poetry  of  a  Mr.  E.  S.  Hopkins.  First,  there 
were  the  initials  merely,  afterward  the  full  name. 
It  was  not  known,  however,  at  least  to  most  of  the 
readers,  that  the  poet  was  yet  a  mere  school  boy. 
Nor  was  if  known  that  the  few  poems  submitted 
to  the  public  were  selected  from  a  number  large 
enough  and  of  enough  variety  and  merit  to  justify 
collection  into  book  form.  The  volume  thus  col- 
lected would  not  have  been  as  meritorious  as  many 
books  of  poeirv,  but  it  would  have  been  an  inter- 
esting addition  to  the  poetry  of  youthful  genius. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  graduated  from  the  Indiana 
Asbury  University  in  1873  ^'^^^  ^^^  degree  of 
A.  B.  He  has  since  been  elected  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Jefferson viile, 
Indiana,  which  position  he  now  occupies.  Of  late 
he  has  published  but  little.  Assuredly  there  is  a 
reputation  awaiting  him,  if,  overcoming  his  reti- 
cence, he  publish  the  many  poems  of  which  he  is 
author. 

I  submit  two  specimens  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  poetry, 
the  first  an  early  production,  the  last  an  extract 
from  a  poem  read  before  the  Alumni  of  his  Uni- 
versity in  1875: 

In  June. 

The  dawns  grow  mellow  through  the  amber  light. 

Now  near  and  clear,  now  far  away  and  faint. 
The  lark  in  fierce  melodious  delight 
Sends  her  complaint. 

Beyond  the  blue  hill's  utmost  scarlet  rim, 

Or  leaping  from  each  gilded  mountain  height. 
The  happy  feet  of  myriad  cherubim 
koU  back  the  night. 
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Borne  forward  on  the  shoulders  of  the  gale 

The  heavy  curtain  of  ihe  fog  uplifts, 
Then  breaks  and  flees  the  emerald  intervale 
In  silver  drifts. 

And  in  its  stead  the  restless  wavelets  plash_ 

And  crinkle  into  ripples  on  the  sands. 
Or,  clad  in  gold -imprisoned  diamonds,  flash 
Their  lifted  hands. 

Within  the  dimples  of  the  ringing  streams 
The  dainty  willows  lave  their  finger-tips 
Wherefrom  in  ruby  sparks  and  crystal  gleams 
The  sunshine  drips. 

Where  late  the  winter  wove  his  shroud  of  snow 

Our  withered  stalks  and  dead  leaves,  tempest  torn. 
The  pink-eyed  daisies  and  blue  violets  blow 
Among  the  fern. 

The  fragrant  winds  in  wanton  frolic  toss 
The  apple  blossoms  to  the  dreamy  air. 
Or  drop  them  in  the  maple's  tangled  floss 
Of  yellow  hair. 

Caught  in  the  fingers  of  the  satin  lawn. 

The  sea-green  nelwcrk  of  the  velvet  grass, 
£^2h  dandelion  lifts  a  mimic  sun 
In  burnished  brass. 

As  fiom  the  shadow  of  the  lilac  cooes 

In  tender  melody  the  turtledove. 
And  with  a  voice  of  mournful  sadness  wooes 
Her  truant  love. 

So  with  the  very  soul  of  passion  thrills 

The  saddest  measures  of  the  poet's  verse 
That  with  the  mystery  of  loving  fills 
The  universe. 

The  poem  from  which  the  following  is  taken 
bears  the  title  of  "In  Memoriam.**  The  years 
and  incidents  of  the  past  in  genfral  are  commetn- 
orated,  but  a  tribute  is  also  paid  to  the  poet's 
mother,  who  had  but  recently  died.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  undercurrent  of  sadness  perceptible 
in  the  verses: 

The  wind  went  wailing  among  the  pines, 

O  the  sorrowful  weather ! 
The  rain  came  weeping  among  the  vines. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  together. 

The  wet  earth  reeled  through  the  rainy  days, 

O  the  wearisome  weather ! 
The  sky  grew  dark  with  a  leaden  haze. 

The  sky  and  the  earth  together. 

The  needles  of  sleet  pierced  the  beautiful  leaves, 

O  the  pitiless  weather! 
The  flowers  grew  pale  as  a  friend  that  grieves. 

The  leaves  and  the  flowers  together. 


The  brooks  were  still  d  by  a  frosty  seal, 

O  the  ominous  weather! 
The  rills  were  chilled  into  ribbons  of  steel. 

The  brooks  and  the  rills  together. 

Out  of  the  grove  the  birds  were  flown, 

O  the  desolate  weathf.r! 
Into  their  places  the  flakes  were  blown 

Fluttering  hither  and  thither. 

But  sorrow  of  sorrow  above  them  all, 

O  the  sorrowful  weather! 
The  presence  of  death  let  his  shadow  fall. 

Sorrow  and  death  together. 

But  now  there  has  fallen  a  robe  of  snow, 

O  the  changeable  weather! 
A  robe  as  white  as  the  souls  that  go 

No  more  with  us  out  together. 

And  t,he  air  is  full  of  a  song  of  peace 
Born  of  the  wonderful  weather, 
«*  There  cometh  a  day  when  sorrows  shall  cease 
And  the  earth  ^hall  be  glad  together." 

XII. 
The  name  of  Ethel  Lynn  Beers  has  been  before 
the  American  public  as  an  author  of  verse  ever 
since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  gave  origin  to  her 
famous  poem,  **All  Quiet  along  the  Potomac." 
This  poem  was  written  and  published  in  the  fall 
of  1861,  when  the  phrase  which  forms  its  title  wjis 
familiar  to  all.  Perhaps  her  claim  to  authorship  has 
iT»ore  permanent  basis  in  "On  the  Shores  of  the 
Tennessee,"  also  written  during  the  war,  and  first 
published  in  Harper  s  Weekly.  This.  ]>oem  will 
perhaps  have  a  more  lasting  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  As  extensive  as  its  circulation  has  been, 
and  as  familiar  as  it  has  made  her  name,  it  is  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Longfellow  in  his  **  Poems 
of  Places"  should  credit  it  with  anonymous  au- 
thorship. There  is  a  simple  beauty  in  the  poem 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last  that  is  exceedingly 
restful  and  cheering.  A  dying  master  and  a 
faithful  slave,  two  loyal  hearts  in  a  disloyal  land; 
a  last  wish,  and  its  gratification,  to  look  on  the 
waters  of  a  majestic  river,  the  Tennessee;  the 
regret  that  the  stars  and  stripes  no  longer  float 
over  its  waters,  the  sudden,  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  a  Union  man-of-war,  suggesting  that  the 
lebel  dominion  over  the  stream  is  broken;  a 
peaceful  death  and  a  slave's  emancipation ;  thc^ 
are  allotted  their  place  in  the  narrative  with  t 
minuteness  of  detail  that  does  not  weary,  asinh 
plicity  that  is  refreshing,  a  beauty  that  cham 


There  is  no  strain  afier  words.  Expressions  are 
homelike;  ihnnghts  are  not  far-felcheil.  Aho- 
geiher  in  the  comprehension  of  the  masses,  and 
embodying  literary  merit,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  survive  as  one  of  the  few  war  poems 
thai  will  be  read  a  few  generaiioiis  hence* 

Mr.  A.  A.  Hopkins,  in  his  **  Waifs  and  their 
Authors,"  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Beers  says:  "She 
funis  life's  pathos  along  its  travelled  ways,  and 
beneath  the  common  speech,  and  says  when  she 
brings  her  poems  all  together  into  a  book  she 
shall  christen  ihem  *  Burdocks  and  Daisies/  since 
ihey  have  been  gathered  by  the  highway's  dust 
and  within  life's  trodden  courts/*  This  was 
written  in  1875.  Only  a  short  lime  ago  the 
atithor  gathered  her  poems  together,  a  publisher 
was  found,  and  they  are  now  before  the  public. 
Instead  of  "Burdocks  and  Daisies,'*  however, 
the  volume  is  more  appropriately  entitled  **A11 
Quiet .  long  the  Potomac,  and  other  Poems/*  The 
publishers  executed  their  work  without  delay;  but 
T»hen  it  was  done  and  the  first  volume  was  sent  to 
their  author  it  found  her  body  lying  in  state,  her 
pure  spirit  having  gone  to  its  M^ker.  It  was 
placed  with  t!:e  wreaths  that  resteti  upon  her 
foltted  arms,  suggesting  as  it  lay  there  at  least  one, 
if  Dot   the  saddest y  disappointment  of  authorship. 

There  are  many  excellent  poems  in  Mrs,  Beers's 
valume,  **  Which  Shall  it  Be**"  and  **The  Tallest 
Soldier  of  them  All,"  the  first  of  which  lias  been 
quite  popular,  are  of  this  class.  This  excerpt 
will  indicate  itsiinish; 

-Which  ^hall  it  be?    Which  shat!  it  be?" 

I   UkjUc'I  al  J^hn — John  IcKjked  ai  me. 

Dear*  palient  John^  who  loves  me  yet 

As  weU  a*  ihauijh  my  locks  were  jet. 

Afid  when   I  found  ihat  I  must  t^peaki 

My  votcc  a«emcd  simngely  low  and  weak. 

"*  Tell  me  again  whiit  Robtrrl  said;" 
And  vhen  I  Itsiening  bent  my  head. 

•'  1  his  is  his  letter : 

*  I  will  give 
A  house  and  land  while  you  ihall  live. 
If,  in  rclurn«  fnim  out  your  s>cvca 
Oiic  child  to  mc  for  aye  is  gtvca/  ^* 

I  looked  at  John's  old  garments  worn, 

1   (hutighl  ol  all  that  John  had  borne 

or  pMVcrly  and  work  and  care, 

%Much  !♦  lho«i;h  wdlintj,  cnuld  nr^t  sharej 

1   th'JU^hl  of  tcven   m^ulhs  to  feed, 

Of  seven  Ittile  children's  need. 

And  Lhen  of  Uiia, 


•*  Come,  John,*'  said  I, 
•,*  We*  1 1  chnnse  amon^;  ihcm  as  they  lie 
Asleep;'*  so  walking  hand  in  htind, 
Dear  John  and  [  surveyed  our  bmd. 
Fit  St  lo  ihe  crib  we  light  ly  stepped 
Where  Li  I  inn  the  baby  slept. 
Her  damp  Lurls  lay  like  (^old  alight, 
A  glf^ry  'gainst  the  pillow  white^ 
5»oflly  her  father  stooped  to  Jay 
liin  rough  hand  down  in  loving  way, 
When  dream  or  whisper  made  her  slir, 
And  huskily  said  John — "Not  her." 

And  thns  they  make  the  circoit  of  their  chil- 
dren's cots,  but  with  the  same  ending  in  every 
case.  Not  one  cotdd  ihey  spare.  How  many 
households  have  been  blessed  by  this  poem! 
Fiithers  si  niggling  with  poverty,  mothers  worn 
with  overwork  have  read  it  wiih  tears,  and  have 
gone  cheerfully  forward  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
to  their  growing  family  of  little  o  les. 

The  second  poem  referred  to  will  be  interest uig 
reading  as  a  memento  of  the  war: 

The  Tallest  Soldier  of  them  All, 

Huw  brave  they  looked  wtih  gun*  a -shine, 

Wiih  fluatin^  flag  and  pennon  gayj 
How  firmly  trod  ihe  martial  line. 

Through  iurjjing  clouds  along  Broadway. 
W^hile  women  turned  lo  say  "Good-hy** 

Through  tenfN  that  would  unbidden  fall, 
I,  wailing,  watched  and  saw  but  one. 

The  tallest  iiuldier  of  them  nlL 

On  lip  Ine  I  had  buckled  clo^e 

A  shoulder  strap  that  morn  for  him, 
Bui  Jicarce  could  sec  the  simple  clasp, 

Thrnuj;h  eyes  wiih  swcllinfj  sorrow  dim 
Wilb  sad  adieu  and  backuArd  f^Iance 

lie  left  mc  at  the  bu^^le's  call, 
To  pray  ihut  GikI  would  waich  and  keep 

The  tallest  soldier  of  ihem  alL 

t     ,     *     *     * *«*•« 

A  fqund  went  mafchinj;  down  the  glen, 

Picked  meo  and  true  for  earnest  woik; 
To  slart  from  covert  by  the  way 

A  foe  who  might  in  ambush  lurk; 
Wiih  wary  eye  and  rifle  poised, 

With  bated  breath  and  soft  footfalT, 
They  followed  ih rough  the  narrow  pass 

The  tallest  soldier  of  ibem  alb 

Along  the  crags  the  Mained  vines. 

Red  wiih  the  ray  Octtiber  sheds, 
FluUcred  and  swung  iheit  trembling  spray 

Around  two  cviuchinii  rebel   head$. 
Above  the  rock  a  liashintj  gleam, 

Adown  the  i^len  a  true-^eni  ball, 
And  then  imtslrcichcd  lay  s'.ark  and  still 

The  tAtlest  soMier  iiI  them  all. 
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They  brought  him  back,  roy  gallant  love, 

Wilh  solemn   step  and  bugle  wail. 
They  bore  him  through  ihe  crowded  street. 

My  soldier  murdered  in  the  vale. 
Pallid  and  still  he  Liy  at  rest, 

Beneath  the  sacred,  starry  pall. 
So,  low  at  last  I  stooped  to  kiss 

The  tallest  soldier  of  them  all. 

XIII. 
The  memory  of  Stonewall  Jackson  is  com- 
memorated by  a  poem  of  great  worth.  It  went 
the  rounds  of  the  press  when  it  was  first  published, 
which  was  just  after  the  war;  but  it  drifted,  like 
so  many  meritorious  lyrics  of  our  literature  have 
done,  without  its  author's  nan^e.  There  are  few 
better  poems  in  commemoration  of  fallen  Ameri- 
can generals.  It  has  stately,  solemn  bearing, 
suited  for  a  dirge;  but  its  movement  is  natural, 
light,  airy,  graceful.  It  has  not  merely  literary 
quality  of  a  good  order,  but  it  embodies  the  very 
spirit  of  poetry.  The  images  arranged  in  it  are  all 
highly  poetic.  Whoever  the  author  is,  whethtr 
he  is  a  first  class  poet  or  not,  he  has  certainly 
written  one  of  our  very  best  elegiac  poems.  That 
your  readers  may  judge  of  its  mei  its,  that  its  author- 
ship may  be  ascertained,  and  that  a  poem  so  worthy 
of  lecognition  may  receive  part  of  its  due,  1  here 
submit  it  in  full: 

Stonewall  Jackson. 

He  sleeps  all  quietly  and  cold 

Beneath  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth; 

Then  hreik   his  halllehiand  in  twain. 
And  l.iy  it  wilh  him  in  the  cailh. 

No  more  nt  midnight  shall  he  urge 
His  idiNome  march  among  the  pines, 

Nor  liear  upon  the  mornin«;  air 

The  war  s>hout  of  his  charginj»  lines. 

Colil  is  the  eye  whose  meteor-gleam 
Flashed  hope  on  all  within  its  lijjht, 

And  still  the  voice  that,  trumpet  toned. 
Rang  through  tne  serried  ranks  of  tight. 

No  more  for  him  shall  cannons  park. 
Or  tents  gleam  white  upon  the  plain ; 

And  where  his  camp-fires  blazed  of  yore 
13ru\\n  reapers  laugh  amid  the  grain. 

No  more  al>ove  his  narrow  bed 

Shall  sound  the  tramp  of  marching  feet. 

The  tifle  volley  and  the  clash 

Of  sabres,  when  the  foemen  meet. 


And  though  the  winds  of  autumn  r.ive. 
And  winter  snows  fall  thick  and  deep 

Above  his  breast — they  cannot  move 
The  quiet  of  his  dreamless  sleep! 

We  mny  not  raise  a  marble  shaft 

Above  the  heart  that  now  is  dust; 
But  Nature,  like  a  mother  fond,  * 

Will  ne'er  forget  her  sacred  trust. 

Young  April,  o*cr  his  lowly  mound, 
Shall  shake  the  violets  from  her  hair; 

And  glorious  June,  with  fervid  kiss. 
Shall  bid  the  roses  blossom  there. 

And  round  about,  the  droning  bee, 
With  <lrowsy  hum,  shall  come  and  go; 

While  west-winds  all  the  Iivel«>ng  day. 
Shall  murmur  dirges  soft  and  low. 

The  warrior's  stormy  fate  is  o'er; 

The  midnight  gloom  has  passed  away; 
And  like  a  glory  from  the  East, 

Breaks  the  first  light  of  Fieedom's  day. 

And  white-winged  Peace,  o'er  all  the  land. 
Broods  like  a  dove  upon  the  nest; 

While  iron  War,  with  shughter  gorged. 
At  length  haih  laid  him  down  to  rest. 

And  where  we  won  our  onward  way 

With  fire  and  steel — through  yonder  wood. 

The  blackliird  whisi'es,  and  the  quail 
Gives  answer  to  her  timid  brood. 

Yet  oft  in  dreams  his  fierce  brigades 
^  Shall  see  the  form  ihey  followed  far, 
Siill  leading  in  the  farthest  van — 
A  landmark  in  the  cluuds  of  warl 

And  oft,  when  white-haired  grand'.ires  tell 
or  l)l(»  uly  strug'^les  pa-t  anti  gone. 

The  chihlien  at  their  knee  shall  hear 
How  Jackaon  led  his  columns  on. 

XIV. 
Literary  history  afTords  many  instances  of  ra 
and  curious  volumes  and  MSS.  selling  for  fabulc 
suiTis  to  those  whose  passion  for  such  has  entiil 
them  to  the  appellation  of  bibliomaniacs,  k 
these  sales,  especially  those  with  which  we  £ 
fjtniliar,  occurred  long  ago,  in  times  as  diffcre 
from  ours  as  they  are  distant.  It  is  not  true,  la 
ever,  that  a'l  bibliomaniacs  are  dead.  Rccc 
sales  of  bookii  in  New^ork  City  afford  pn>of 
this.  The  season  was  crowded  with  the  Irvii 
Brown,  the  Brinley  and  the  Arnold  coUeclio- 


It  is  claimed  for  ihe  Ilrinley  collection  that  **h 
was  A  treasure  of  antiquily.  the  most  remarkable 
library  of  ancient  American  literature  ever  seen 
in  an  auction  room/*  The  Arnold  collection 
was  made  by  a  bookfancier,  of  means  suffi*.ient 
to  influlge  the  wihiest  fancy.  It  contained  many 
works  rare  far  inierJeaving,  which  had  swelled 
lhen>  to  enormous  size.  An  tlaloraie  interleaved 
copy  of  Irving's  **  Life  of  Washington/*  a  very 
handsome  edition  in  itself,  sold  for  J 2000.  Tlie 
five  volumes  were  increased  to  twenty-five  by  the 
introdnciion  of  portraits  anti  aiifographs, 

The  cosiliest  specimen  of  interleaving  in  the 
Arnold  library,  however,  was  a  work  eniilleil 
**  Old  New  York/'  l*he  w(»rk  was  simply  an 
addrrss  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
by  Dr.  Francis,  an  eminent  ant iq nary,  h  was 
en  Urged  from  a  small  volume  to  nine  imuiense 
quartos^  by  poriraits^  autographs,  sketches,  rare 
and  curijus  documents,  etc.  The  work  of  in 
I er leaving  was  achfevetl  by  Mr»  T,  IL  Morrill, 
who  was  several  years  at  his  ta>k.  The  vulyines, 
handsoniely  bound  at  a  cost  of  540  a  volume, 
sold  for  240CO  in  coming  into  Mr.  Arnold's 
possession.  The  costliest  s|iecimen  of  such  work 
previous  10  these  two,  was  **  Tlie  Records  of  the 
New  York  Stage/*  in  which  two  volumes  were 
extended  to  ten.  It  constituted  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  Mr.  August  in  Daly's  collection,  and  was 
sold  for  Jiroo,  to  become  probably  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Lenox  Library. 

The  Brinley  collection,  however,  was  valuable 
not  because  of  such  artistic  ornamentation.     The 
boob  were  ancient.     They  contained  some  in- 
formation noi  to  be  found  elsewhere.     They  were 
in  many  instances  the  only  copies  to  be  had.     Of 
*he  2619  luis  in  the  library,  67  sold  fc*r  more  than 
^loo  each,  and  24  fnr  more  than  J52oo  eath.    The 
wMer  two   dnztfn   brought   an    aggregate  sum   of 
*'^ven  thousand  dollars.     The  choicest  of  these 
^^  as  follows; 

^0.  364.— Smith  (Capt.  John).  The  Generall 
^•^toric  of  Virginia,  New  England  and  The 
SiJ  Oimer  L^les :  with  the  Names  of  the  Adven 
tur^rs,  Planters,  ami  Oovernours  from  tht^ir  First 
■^^ thinning,  Ano:  1584  to  the  Present  1624. 
'  '  1 11  the  proceedings  of  those  Severall  Colonies 
^Titi  die  Acciilents  that  befell  them  in  iheir 
J'Urticys  and  Discoveries.  Also  the  Mj|>s  and 
^'^Hrriprions  of  all  those  Countryes,  their  Com- 
***^cliiics,  people^  Government,  CusiomSj  and 


Religion  yet  knowne.  Divided  into  Six  Bookes. 
By  Capt.  Juhn  Smith  scimelimcs  Gavrrnour  in 
those  Countryes  &  Admiral  I  ol  New  England. 
Jolt  a,  London^  Printed  by  L*  D.  and  /.  //. 
for  Michael  Spark,  1624. 

This  was  the  dedicaiiim  copy  of  the  original 
first  ediiion.  It  was  in  its  original  dark  blue 
morocco  binding,  with  gilt  edges,  paneled  stdes, 
wide  gilt  borders,  the  panel  seme  o(  fleurs-de-Hs 
and  corners  richly  gilt.  In  the  centre,  on  one 
side,  was  the  royal  arms  (James  II.)i  on  the  other, 
the  arms  of  the  Duchess  (jI  Richmond  and  Lenox, 
to  whcMU  I  he  wojk  was  dedicated.  It  sold  to  the 
l^enox  Library  for  $1800. 

No.  847.  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  Faith- 
fully Translated  into  English  Metre.  W here- 
unto is  fjfefixed  a  discourse  <let  hiring  nut  only 
the  UiwfuUne^s,  but  also  the  necessity  <jf  the 
heavenly  Ordinance  of  singing  Scripture  P-^alms 
in  the  churches  of  G*jd.  8*  [Cambridge:  Ste- 
phen Daye,]  lm(>rinietl  1640. 
1*ids  vuluinc  was  ile^c^ibed  as  a  beautiful  and 
jierfect  copy  of  the  first  buok  prinlerl  in  the  Anglo- 
.American  colonies.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  51200. 
No.  787.  The  Huly  Bible:  containing  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New.  Translated  into  the 
Indian  Language,  and  Ordered  to  be  Printed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
in  New  England,  At  the  Charge,  and  with  the 
Consent  of  the  corporation  \n  England  For 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the 
Indiums  in  New  England*  CamdrU^e :  Printed 
by  Sjmuel  Green  and  Mirmaduke  Johnson, 
MDCLXllf.  Mimussc  Wunr,eetu|ianatiiinwe 
UP  Bi BLUM  GOD  naneeswee  Nukkone  Testa- 
ment kah  wonk  Wusku  Testament,  i — Ne  quosh* 
ktnnumuk  nashpe  Wutlimieumoh  Christ  nob 
asoowesit  John  Eliot.  Cambridge:  Prinieuoop 
nashpe  Samuel  Green  kah  Marmaduke  Johnson 
1663. 

This  volume  was  the  first  edition  of  Eliot's 
Bible,  It  was  believed  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the 
finest,  copy  preserved.  It  sold  for  $rooo.  A 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  same  iratislaicr 
and  publishers,  also  copies  of  second  editions  of 
I  he  liible,  aLo  by  the  same,  sold  for  I500  and 
$700  each.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  in 
1661. 

No.  1195.     A  Poem.     Dedicated  to  the  Memory 
of   The   Reverend    and   Excellent   Mr.    Urian 
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Oaks,  the  late  Pastor  to  Christ's  Flork,  and 
Praesiclent  of  Harvard  Collfdge,  in  Canibridge, 
who  was  gathered  to  his  People  on  2Sd.  5  mo. 
1681.  In  the  fift>th  Year  of  his  Age.  J  I. 
Sam.  25  I  (3  lines ;  followed  by  4  lines  of 
Latin  verse),  sm.  4*  Boston  in  New  England, 
Printed  for  John  Ratcliff.  1682. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  Cotton  Mather's  first 

published  work.     It  sold  for  I300.     It  was  the 

only  copy  known  to  be  extant. 

No.  948.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Warr  With  the 
Indians  in  New-England.  (From  June  24, 
1675.  when  the  first  English-man  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians,  to  August  12,  1676.  when 
Philip,  alias  Metacomet,  the  principal  Author 
and  Beginner  of  the  Warr,  was  slain.) — Wherein 
the  Grounds,  Beginning  and  Progress  of  the 
Warr,  is  summarily  expressed.  Together  with 
a  serious  Exhortation  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
that  Land,  By  Increase  Mather,  Teacher  of  a 
Church  of  Christ,  ip  Boston  in  New- England. 
(Quotations  3  lines.)  4*  Boston.  Printed  and  ' 
Sold  by  John  Foster  over  against  the  sign  of 
the  Dove.     1676. 

No.  1106.  An  Elegy  on  the  Much-to-be-deplored 
Death  of  that  Never  to-be- forgotten  Person,  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Nathaniel  Collins;  Who  After 


he  had  been  many  years  a  faithful  Pastor  to  the 
chunhat  Middletown  of  Connecticut  in  New 
England,  about  the  Forty-thinl  year  of  his  Age 
Expired;  On  28ih.  10  moneth  1684.  (Mottoes, 
4  lines)  pp  (4)  20,  red  levant  morocco.  8* 
Printed  by  Richard  Peirce  for  Obadiab  Gill 
1685. 

Of  the  two  last  mentioned,  the  first,  No.  948, 
brought  I260,  the  other  I205. 

A  glance  at  these  figures  shows  that  the  day  of 
bibliomania  has  not  yet  departed.  The  binding 
and  the  date  figure  prominently  in  these  sales, 
while  the  contents  are  secondary.  Lucian,  in 
speaking  of  the  book- fancier  who  buys  because  of 
these  two  things,  calls  him  a  navigator  unversed 
in  science  of  navigation — a  Thersites,  tottering 
beneath  the  burden  of  Achilles's  armor,  his  little 
eyes  leering  from  under  his  enormous  helmet  and 
his  hunchback  lifting  the  cuirass  above  his  bent 
shoulders.  •*  Why  do  you  buy  so  many  books? 
Vou  have  no  hair,  and  yet  you  purchase  a  comb. 
.  .  .  Your  costly  bindings  are  only  a  source  of 
vexation,  and  you  are  continually  discharging 
your  librarians  for  not  preserving  them  from  the 
silent  invasions  of  the  worms,  and  the  nibbling 
triumph  of  the  rats." 


THE   FIRST   SNOW-FALL. 

WRITTEN   BY  THE   LIGHT  OF  A   BACKLOG'S   EMBERS. 
By  Guy  Ainslee. 


None  but  those  who  remember  a  time  of  boy- 
hood in  the  country  can  appreciate  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  first  snow  of  winter.  In  manhood  and 
in  the  city,  little  do  we  care  when  the  snow 
comes.  We  look  out  in  the  morning  and  say, 
"Ah!  it  has  been  snowing,**  and  straightway  it 
goes  from  the  mind.  By  and  by  we  go  out,  and 
feel  inconvenience  from  the  slippery  sidewalks, 
and  wonder,  perhaps,  why  the  boys  and  girls  are 
evermore  so  industrious  with  their  sleds.  Or  the 
first  snow  in  the  city  is  a  flurry  in  the  air;  it 
whitens  our  coats  and  hats  as  we  go  through  it, 
and  when  we  enter  our  door  we  shake  it  ufl*,  and 
think  no  more  about  it.  But  can  the  reader  re- 
mcmber  the  time  when,  with  swift  coasting-sled 


burnished  anew,  and  its  steel  runners  cleared  ^ 
rust,  waiting  in  the  wood -house,  and  appear  ia-^ 
every  time  it  was  looked  at  to  be  even  anxious  ^ 
be  brought  into  requisition;  does  he  remenriL^^ 
buttoning  up  his  greatcoat,  which  was  not  so  ve-  r 
large,  and  getting  into  his  thick  boots,  whi  ^^1 
were  made  more  for  service  than  beauty,  ai^n< 
thinking  himself  proof  against  any  storm  orcc^^h 
winter  could  bring?  Then,  when  the  first  sno*  "w 
flakes  begin  to  appear  on  the  ground,  how  pc^^n 
derous  the  question  seems  as  he  asks  it  of  ■^»* 
playma'e,  •*  whether  there  is  likely  to  be  sn^:::>''^ 
enough  to  make  good  coasting.** 

Before  the  ground  is  fairly  covered  the  sled    fs 
brought  forth ;  strange  it  will  not  go,  even  down 


which  we  plodded,  in  company  with  our  fellows* 
morning  after  morning,  through  the  clear,  crispy 
air;  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  that  seems  now,  as 
seen  in  memory,  to  be  almost  buried  in  the  sur- 
rounding drifts,  a  kind  of  beacon  in  a  vast  white 
sea  whose  mountain  waves  are  stilled  and  fixed  ; 
and  again  come  remembrances  of  armies  of  boys 
meeting  in  snow- fights,  rolling  the  snow  into 
huge  balls  and  building  forts,  to  attack  and  defend 
with  embryo  military  heroism;  and  again  it  may 
be,  of  moonlight  nights,  when  boys  and  girls 
beyond  numbering  are  out  on  the  hill  with  tliejr 
sleds,  and  making  the  air  ring  with  merry  song 
and  merrier  laughter;  and  again,  perhaps,  of 
mooniight  slcigh-rides, 

Hear  the  sJedgcs  with  the  bells, 

Silver  hells ! 
What  a  world  of  merTimenl  their  memory  foretells ! 

Ah!  as  you  look  out  of  the  window,  in  quieter 
mood  than  you  know  every  busy  d  y,  you  see  the 
snow  through  all  these  memories;  and  thus  seen 
through  the  added  window  of  memory,  it  is 
tinged  with  a  romantic  coloring  that  relieves  it 
of  its  cold,  monotonous,  passionless  white. 

There  is  yet  another  window  through  which  we 
may  look  at  the  snow — the  window  of  science. 
How  were  these  snow-flakes  made?  What  pecu- 
liar atmospheric  or  electrical  influences  cause  the 
frozen  clouds  to  assume  such  feathery  forms,  in- 
stead of  solid  crystals,  such  as  we  have  sometimes 
in  the  hail?  This  has  long  been  a  point  of  in* 
vestigation;  but  we  know  not  that  any  satisfactory 
conclusions  have  been  reached.  What  is  done  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  skies,  in  what  wondrous 
manner  electricity  is  there  at  work,  we  have  not 
learned,  yet  in  time  may  know. 

But  a  single  snow  flake  is  at  once  an  illustra- 
tion of  science  and  an  object  of  it.  It  illustrates 
geometry — the  angles  of  its  crystals  are  formed 
according  to  universal  principles,  and  testify  to 
Nature's  harmony.  The  snow-flake,  for  its  own 
sake  also,  is  worthy  of  being  made  a  study.  The 
microscope  is  needed  to  detect  its  finest  beauties; 
but  the  common  glance  is  not  ill-repaid.  The 
time  for  observations  is  when  the  atmosphere  is 
quiet,  the  fine  texture  of  the  snow  is  broken  by 
stormy  wind.  Says  one,  of  the  flake  that  rests  on 
your  sleeve:  **  Gaze  at  it,  or  ever  it  vanishes  from 
your  sight.  What  a  world  of  symmetry  it  dis- 
closes to  you !  What  an  airy,  fairy,  crys[alline 
splendor!     What  delicate  spires  of  feathery  light 
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shoot  out  from  the  centre  with  liny  fringes  and 
rosy,  radiating  bars!  In  all  your  life  you  have 
never  seen  anything  more  beautiful  or  more  per- 
fect " 

Every  snow-flake  Js  a  miniature  meteor^  and  for 
him  who  has  an  eye  to  see,  contains  more  atlrac* 
tions  than  the  most  perfect  ruby  or  diamond  the 
world  has  known.     Whittier  says  of  the  snow 

In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 
or  Naiure^s  geomelric  s^igns, 
In  Marry  flake  and  pellicle 
Ail  day  ihe  hoary  meteor  fell. 

Here  is  a  realm  of  well-rewarding  science,  as 
yet  comparatively  new,  but  which  must  more  and 
more  increase  in  interest*  To  see  the  snow,  then, 
through  the  window  of  science  (thnugh  it  be  with 
us  neither  pretentious  nor  very  profound),  to  study 
the  snow  as  a  mystery  of  globules  and  wheels  and 
stars,  made  of  finest  crystals,  is  to  find  in  it  in> 
exhaustible  fascinations  and  inestimable  mental 
profit. 

So  it  is  as  we  look  at  the  snow  with  casual  yet 
thoughtful  glance,  it  glides  playfully  into  our 
musings,  and  we  soqn  come  to  admire  it;  and 
with  its  associations  in  our  memory,  we  soon 
learn  to  love  it;  and  then  with  scientific  eye,  we 
perceive  its  finer  beauties  and  more  extensive 
meaning. 

Take  a  single  snow-flake  into  the  hand ;  it  is 
in  itself  almost  nothing;  it  at  once  mells  beneath 
the  finger  touch  j  yet  what  a  power  there  is  even 
in  that  snow  flake  in  certain  combinations!  One 
by  one  the  snow -flakes  fall,  without  noise  and  in 
utter  impartiality;  they  combine,  and  cover  the 
highway  and  the  wold,  and  turn  familiar  objects 
into  strange  shapes.  How  interesting  to  watch 
the  snow  flakes  when  they  come  down  large  and 
feathery,  and  seem  to  poise  themselves  in  the 
air  with  invisible  wings,  and  to  have  a  quiet  play- 
fulness  in  going  here  and  there »  down  and  up, 
like  wayward  hummingbirds;  this  one,  larger 
and  soberer  than  the  rest,  breaking  from  the 
others,  and  coming  near  to  look  for  a  moment 
in  your  face,  and  then  to  stow  itself  away  on  the 
window-sill,  to  move  no  more;  another,  more 
active  than  the  others,  prying  at  all  crevices  and 
corners,  seeking  a  resting-place  and  finding  none; 
another,  with  more  ambition,  seeing  no  ai tractions 
on  the  earth  beneath,  and  taking  a  straight  up- 
ward course  for  the  housetop,  and  disappearing 
whence  it  came;  and  all  the  flakes,  the  air  beio^ 
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fuU,  seeming  like  fairies  in  dress  parade,  march* 
ing  and  countermarching,  with  fantastic  move* 
ments  and  endless  variety!  It  is  a  specfarle  for 
the  mind  to  enjoy  that  has  the  capability  of  being 
quietly  pleased,  and  has  relief  from  more  exciting 
and  distracting  thoughts. 

See  the  tree  that  stood  yesterday  so  bare  and 

prim,  to-day  covered  with  fantafslic  snow-foliagCt 

and  siill  the  liltle  flakes  come  down,  and  deepen 

on  the  earth,  the  wind  takes  them  and  piles  them 

into  drifis;  and   now  behold   what  a  mass  they 

have  become,  and  what  a  power !     They  blockade 

the  highways,  and  put  an   embargo  on   travel; 

ihcy  are  too  mighty  for  the  strongest  locomotive 

to  overcome;  yea,  as  with  Bonaparte  at  Moscow^ 

they  are  unconquerable  by  an  army.     May  we 


not  say  that  so  it  is  that  God  exerts  by  silent  and 
almost  imperceptible  forces  his  moral  power  over 
the  children  of  men.  We  may  despise  his  en- 
treaties and  his  precepts,  as  we  may  single  snow- 
flakes;  but  when  they  turn  to  judgments,  they 
encompass  us,  and  we  have  no  ability  to  flee  away* 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  only  in  the 
climates  where  snow  is  known  do  the  people  have 
an  institution  of  Home  that  really  deserves  the 
name.  It  has  been  said  by  another  that,  while 
the  land  is  more  fruitful  as  you  approach  the 
tropics,  what  is  taken  out  of  the  land  is  put  into 
the  man  as  you  touch  the  snow.  And  Prescott 
said  :  **  I  think  belter  of  snow-storms  since  I  find, 
though  they  keep  a  man's  body  indoors,  they 
bring  his  mind  out/* 


OLD    VIRGINIA  LEGENDS. 
By  Ella  F.  Mosuy. 


An  Old  ViRGiiftji  Hom&. 


Many  of  the  old  houses  in  Virginia  are   far 

^*^nited  from  each  other,  both  by  distance  and 

^3<3s  that  are  almost  impassable  in   the  winter 

a<on  and  during  bad  weather.     In  their  isolated 

ituition  they  arc  surrounded  by  vast  tracts  of 


woodland,  which  even  at  noonday  are  shrouded 
in  a  shadowy  twilight  from  the  overhanging 
boughs,  and  hushed  in  a  silence  unbroken  except 
by  the  glad  twitter  of  small  birds  near  their  nests, 
or  the  rippling  interlude  of  invisible  brooks.     In 


lA^h 


the  winter  these  soiiiiHs  are  heard  nn  longer,  and 
underneath  the  old  trees  stretches  an  unrrodHcn 
field  of  snow.  It  a  rider  t^a^ses  on  the  winding 
road,  the  mnflled  footfalls  of  hU  horse,  and  his 
figure,  now  uppenring  nnd  agnin  disappearing  on 
the  unlevcl  road,  )iave  something  ghostly  »n  their 
appearance.     1    myself  have  often    travelled    on 


the  narrow   by-paths  which  crass  the  woods  ill  I 
every  direction.     We  agreed*  however,  that  this 
wa§  of  all  pbccs  best  fitted  for  superstitions  and 
legends,  even  more  so  than  the  lonely  moors  and 
misty  glens  of  Scotland* 

lic^ides  the  gener^il   environage  of  a  Virginia j 
home,  the  inner  life  of  the  household  is  peculiarly  j 
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'Vt  cuulMi  un  la  Lmmu/* 


horseback  for  mile  after  mile  through  Virginia 
woods  in  the  gray  dusk  and  early  mooni ise  of  a 

winter  night,  and  I  remember  well  the  weird 
cflTccts  of  the  vast  silent  si>aces  of  the  foresis,  the 
crying  of  the  owls  to  one  another  as  they  flitted  by 
us  with  a  whir  of  their  wings;  the  unreal,  spectre- 
like  figure  of  my  companion  as  he  rode  ahead, 
passing  alternately  through  dark  shadows  and  sud- 
den gleams  of  light  from  the  low,  red  moon. 

We  heard  nothing  but  the  wail  and  hoot  of  the 
owls,  an  occasional  gust  Of  wind  shaking  the 
snow-laden  houghs,  or  a  wild  hymn  on  '*de  com- 
ing ob  de  Lord*'  sung  in  a  plaintive  minor  key 
hy  some   negro  in  ihe  di^t;*f\fe,  traversing  one  of 


favorable  to  that  dreamy  retrospection  whicVi 
the  vital  atmosphere  of  omen  and  tradition, 
there  is  a  vacant  place,  a  voice  silencc<!,  or  a    I 
loved   touch   withdrawn   by  that   diead   Ishitia. 
Death, 

'*  Whose  bftnd  h  iigiitn»t  ttf  all,'* 

or  if  there  is  anxiety  for  an  absent  or  perhaps  e  I 
ing  one,  the  heart  has  t'ull  leisure  to  brood  o^" 
its  disappointed  love  and  sorrow.  In  the  \c^ 
winter^  when  probably  no  visitor  may  cross  tf 
threshold  for  days,  in  the  slow  nights  when  K^  ^ 
fire  burns  low  in  the  shadowy  room,  a  woman  W^^ 
many  hours  of  silent  thought,  during  which  ev^rf 
sound  or  creaking  of  the  old  limbers  becomes  io 
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her  excited  ima^inaiian  and  yearning  desire  ihe 
footfall  of  an  invisible  presence;  every  light  or 
shadow  on  the  quiet  hearth  an  onjen  replete  with 
augury  from  the  spiritual  world*  There  is  also 
the  constant  companionship  of  the  negroes,  who 
are  a  race  profoundly  superstitious^  emotional  and 
ignorant^  guided  by  dreams,  signs  and  visions,  so 
there  is  no  wonder  that  every  old  house  in  Vir- 
ginia  is  said  to  be  haunted^  and  every  family  his- 
tory is  interwoven  with  traditional  ghost  stories. 

Some  of  these  are  very  patlvelic.  A  lovely 
little  girl  of  seven  years  was  taken  from  the  happy 
home  by  one  of  those  rapid  diseases  so  fatal  to 
childhood.  The  evening  after  the  dear  little  hmiy 
was  laid  to  rest  under  the  long  grass  and  daisies» 
the  father  and  mother  with  sore  hearts  retired 
early  to  their  room  ;  but  not  to  sleep,  for  as  they 
y  with  closed  eyes,  so  many  memories  of  the  tcn- 
Tp  laughing  voice,  the  merry  blue  eyes,  crowded 
upon  ihem  that  their  hearts  ached  with  inconso- 
lable pain.  Everything  was  quiet;  out  doors  a 
light  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  and  inside  only 
the  half  veiled  light  of  a  little  wood  fire  illumined 
the  chamber. 

Iq  the  midst  of  the  hush  the  father  heard  a 
familiar  footstep,  light  and  childish  in  its  soft, 
uncertain  tread  on  the  hall  floor,  on  the  stair. 
Step  br  step  it  came  nearer,  pousi ng  at  the  door, 
as  the  hllle  girl  was  wont  to  rio  before  trying  the 
boli^  still  difficult  to  such  tittle  hands,  then  seemed 
to  enter.  An  awful  sense  of  the  presence  so  in- 
tensely loved,  but  heltl  in  such  far-off  sanctity 
and  purity  by  the  unearthly  change,  kept  the  eyes 
of  fainer  and  mother  still  unopened,  and  at  last 
the  little  footsteps  turned  away  to  the  beds  of  the 
other  children. 

The  little  brother  began  to  talk  of  his  sisier*s 
small  hands  which  he  felt  upon  his  brow,  and 
suddenly  the  baby  started  up  and  uttered,  with  a 
<^i'nck  light  on  his  face,  one  of  the  few  wortls  he 
ad  learne<i— *his  sister's  name!  So  the  vision 
^liari<rd  ;  but  never  afterwards  did  the  heavenly 
nd  seem  so  distant  or  the  ministry  of  angels  so 
range  to  those  grieving  hearts.  They  felt  that 
f^  lovely  little  daughter  so  early  called  home 
not  lost,  for 

**  Gad  lends  nt>t,  but  gives  to  the  end 
A%  He  luve%  ro  lt)c  end.     1/  il  mtciu 
That  He  draws  tmck  a  gift,  comprehend 
*Tb  to  add  to  il  rjiher— amund. 
And  Biii^h  it  up  to  your  dream/* 


The  old  story  of  the  stepmother,  told  in  so 
many  lands  and  tongues,  reappears  in  Virginia 
ghost  lore.  The  new  wife,  who  has  neglected  the 
little  child  which  has  fallen  under  her  care,  hears 
night  after  night  the  cradle  slowly  rocking,  and 
the  grieving  cry  of  the  child  hushed  by  its  own 
dead  mother's  unseen  presence. 

At  the  old  house  of  the  C^ — 1  family,  now  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  many  ghostly  sights  were  reported 
to  have  been  seen.  One  occurred  at  a  large  din- 
ner parly  afier  the  profuse  hospitality  of  a  Virginia 
table,  and  the  passing  of  the  genial  wine  had 
enlivened  to  a  high  degree  of  hilarity  the  spirits 
of  the  assembled  guests.  While  they  were  con- 
versing in  gay  groups  they  heard  a  low  but  distinct 
knocking  at  the  hall  door.  Colonel  C — I  directed 
one  of  the  servants  to  open  il ;  he  attempted  to 
do  so,  but  soon  retired  in  great  confusion,  saying 
that  the  door  seemed  to  be  held  by  some  one 
without.  The  knock  was  repeated,  and  another 
servant  sent,  but  in  vain;  one  of  the  sons  then 
tried  to  force  open  the  door,  but  also  failed*  The 
father,  impatient  at  such  an  interruption,  walked 
hastily  forward,  but  before  he  touched  the  door 
it  flew  open.  What  he  saw  there  was  never  told  ; 
whether  spirit  of  long-departed  companion  or 
friend  revealed  itself  to  mortal  eyes  remains  un- 
known ;  but  he  turned  pale,  and  a  shadow  of  the 
deepest  melancholy  rested  upon  his  face  througli- 
out  the  evening. 

Another  story  connected  with  the  old  ford  near 
this  mansion  is  historic  in  its  date.  During  the 
Revolution,  when  Tarleton's  troops  were  travers- 
ing Virginia,  some  of  the  wagon  drivers  became 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and 
attempted  to  cross  the  ford  here  in  order  to  effect 
a  junction*  A  furious  storm  was  raging,  the  hour 
was  late,  and  ihey  missed  the  passage  and  perished 
in  the  dark  waters.  There  is  a  tradition  that  on 
the  same  night  every  year,  however  cloudless  the 
sky  and  serene  the  moonshine,  a  furious  wind 
seems  to  rise,  and  the  sound  of  a  heavy  rain, 
blended  with  the  creaking  of  wheels,  cracking  of 
whips,  plunging  of  hordes,  and  the  cries  of  the 
drivers  are  distinctly  heard. 

A  far  less  tragic  ghost  story,  but  one  which 
breathes  a  fit  spirit  of  retribution,  is  said  to  have 
been  enacted  at  an  old  family  residence  in  the 
adjoining  county.  Most  of  the  negro  women  on 
the  planiation  were  spinning  one  evening  in  a 
large  up-stairs  room  of  an  outhouse.     The  wheels 
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were  placed  at  regular  distances*  and  as  the  spin- 
ners paced  backwards  and  forwards,  they  mingled 
with  the  tunn'ng  of  the  wheels  and  their  low 
monotonous  whir  one  of  iheir  characteristic  negro 
hymns  whose  chorus  sounded  wild  and  weird  in 
the  gathering  dusk  : 

O,  give  mc  wjn^,  aiiil  I'll  fty  home 
To  the  New  Jerusalem  ! 

The  oldest  boy  of  their  master's  family,  full  of 
fun  and  mischief^  proposed  to  a  younger  brother 
that  they  should  both  cover  themselves  with  white 
sheets,  mount  on  stilts,  and  frighten  the  women, 
who  were  doubtless  begnding  the  time  in  the  in- 
tervals of  singing  by  some  spectral  legend,  No 
sooner  said  than  done  j  and  with  laughter,  scarcely 
choked  into  unearthly  groans,  the  two  tall  sheeted 
figures  slowly  ascended  the  stairs.  The  women,  as 
they  expected,  uttered  cries  of  terror,  and  quickly 
springing  out  of  the  low  windows^  rushed  for  safety 
to  the  bright  kitchen  fire  at  the  house.  Harry, 
the  scapegrace,  turne<i  to  indulge  in  a  hearty 
laugh  with  his  brother;  but  his  countenance,  too, 
was  ashy  with  fright  and  dismay,  and  he  pointed 
silently  to  a  third  tall  white  figure  standing  mo- 
tionless beside  them*  This  was  too  much.  The 
boys  threw  down  their  stills  and  sheets,  sprang 
from  the  windows  and  fled,  nor  did  they  evtr 
boast  afterwards  of  the  success  of  their  trick. 

Among  such  stories,  told  usually  by  a  Decern- 
ber  fire  to  a  group  of  eager,  but  somewhat  skepri- 
cal  young  listeners,  who,  in  spite  of  skepticism, 
olten  turn  to  look  into  the  dark  corners,  and  start 
at  every  noise,  there  is  a  class  of  stories  which 
deal  in  forebodings  and  the  fulfillment  of  dis- 
astrous  signs.  Before  the  falling  of  a  large  public 
building  in  Richmond,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
many  lives,  it  is  said  the  band  of  musicians  at  the 
theatre  twice  began  playing  the  **  Miserere'*  n- 
stead  of  the  waltz  on  the  programme.  The  mar- 
riage of  a  celebrated  beauty  to  a  gallant  young 
officer,  though  the  theme  of  congratulation  and 
rejoicing  among  all  their  kindred  and  friends,  was 
marred  by  the  accidental  tending  of  the  long 
bridal  veil,  the  sudden  breaking  of  a  mirror 
before  which  the  bride  stood,  and  the  dropping 
of  the  ring  at  the  altar.  The  young  bridegroom 
laughed  away  the  lugubrious  prognostications,  and 
jested  at  **  old  women's  signs/'  but  another  week 


the  lid iiigs  came  that  he  had  been  shot  through 
the  heart  in  a  skirmish  near  Aniietam, 

On  one  occasion  a  lady  dreamed  that  she  was 
standing  on  a  river  bank   near  a  crossing- pi  ace, 
and  while  waiting,  she  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  gloom  of  the  sky,  the  dark  woods^  the  deep 
and  troubled   waters.     As  she   turned   away  sl>e 
heard    some   one   say,    **  Yes,    this    is    the   place 
where  poor  L —  was  drowned,'*  naming  a  young 
man    to   whom    ber   whole    family   were   warmly 
attached  and  nearly  related.     Sive  awoke  in  much 
distress;   but  the   impression   soon   passed  away, 
Years  after,  dtiring  the  civil  war  which  filled  the 
lart<d  with  gloom,  her  dream  was  recalled  by  the 
sad  intelligence  that  L —  had  indeed  been  drowrjcd 
while  attempting  to  cross  a  river   with  a  small 
body  of  troopst. 

Such  traditions,  however,  have  struck  but  shal- 
low roots  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation, 
who  care  far  more  for  to-day's  work  and  enjoy- 
ment than  the  tragedies  of  the  past.  Still,  they 
amuse  a  quiet  hour,  and  some,  by  their  piclur- 
esqueness  and  vivid  local  coloring,  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in 
those  I  have  repeated  to  suggest  any  explanation 
(generally  so  apparent),  as  that,  like  a  moral,  is 
usually  the  most  unpopular  part  of  a  narration. 

After  all,  although  these  signs  were  usually 
those*safe  **  pro]>hecies  after  the  event,"  and  tbc 
sights  and  sounds  merely  the  outbirth  of  a  lonely 
life  and  overstrained  imagination,  they  possess 
tljeir  germ  an  intense  faith  and  realisation  of 
spiritual  life  which  interweaves  a  higher  meaoi 
into  all  our  days  and  hours.  Mrs.  Brownii 
with  her  rare  intuition,  beautifully  describes  the 
effect  of  such  fancies  or  superstitions : 

Things  nameless  I  which  in  pairing  *o. 
Do  strike  us  with  a  subtle  grace. 
We  say  "  Who  passes?"  tliey  ar«  dumb; 
We  cannot  see  them  go  or  come; 
Their  touches  fall  soft,  cold  as  snow 
Upon  a  blind  man's  face. 

Yet  touching  so,  ihcy  draw  above 

Our  common  thoughts  to  HeAVeii*5  unknowu 

Our  daily  joy  and  pain  advance 

To  a  divine  significance — 

Our  tiuman  love — O,  mortal  lovc^ 

TiiaL  light  is  not  its  own! 
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THE   LOST  NATION. 

By  F.  E.  Hamilton. 


A  COLD,  damp  waste  of  land,  with  the  night  fog, 
weird  and  ghostly,  drifting  in  from  the  sea.  Away 
in  the  distant  east  a  mountain  chain,  sombre  and 
mighty,  looming  up  like  a  prison  wall  against  an 
ashen  sky,  hung  here  and  there  with  heaven's 
glimmering  lamps;  upon  either  hand  black, 
marshy  forests  skirt  all  the  plain,  lending  the 
horror  of  their  oozy  thickets  to  the  eternal  gloom 
of  the  scene,  while  in  front  a  writhing  sea  tossed 
its  mad  waves  against  the  crest  of  tottering  dykes, 
and  a  single  path  of  blood-colored  light  Irom  sea- 
wall to  horizon  told  where  the  sun  had  been;  such 
was  the  land  of  the  Toltecs,  such  the  last  resting- 
place  of  a  fugitive  nation. 

Wizardlike   and    lean,   dreaming   rather  than 

thinking,  longing  rather  than  achieving,  sinking 

^beiieSih  the  loathsome  superstitions  that  for  cen- 

iritii  had  drifted  in  upon  their  stagnant  life  and 

[lit  re  lain  rotting,  a  meagre  handful  only  remained 

ttlieonce  nnghty  nation  which  had  borne  through 

strifes  of  war  and  the  seditions  of  peace  the 

Jematic  brazen  vulture,  until  from  inland  lake 

|Csiern  sea  the  country  of  the  cactus  and  the 

\\  had  owned  allegiance  to  them  alone. 

'uvv  how  sadly  changed  !    Prone  to  drunkenness 

debauchery,  lacking  the  fierce  spirit  of  their 

tfsturs,  but  a  miserable  wreck  of  the  powerful 

jplu    remained.      Nor   had   these   any   of  the 

[ring  of  their  fathers.     Time  with  its  ravages, 

Successful  wars,  and  the  ingrowth  of  horrible 

[gious  rites  had  strangled  the  true  life  of  the 

tu^it  and  those  who  remained  dwellers  in  the 

I  h lands  of  the  western  coast  bore  little  resem- 

to  the  Toltecs  of  three  centuries  before, 

^ht^ir  only  history  of  the  noble  deeds  and 

LCises  of  their  nation  was  that  found  in 

lary  lore  that  was  sometimes  whispered 

ing,  told  as  tales  of  an  unknown  land. 

Fkc  distant  mountains,  dim  and  fearful 

\  lieir  shattered  'j;nds,  no  living  Toltec 

!eii.     iJpon  the  dreary  ocean,  whose 

ives  knocked  unceasingly  at  their  ancient 

),  no  living  Toltec  had  ever  dared  to  launch 

juny  craft.     Imprisoned,  weakened,  crushed, 

y  yet  dragged  out  a  sorrowful  existence,  living 

B.5  the  scanty  produce  of  their  barren  fields,  or 


trusting  to  their  idols  for  success  in  the  childish 
hunting  that  they  sometimes  practiced  in  the 
fringes  of  the  dismal  woodland.  In  its  fringes 
only;  for  they  deemed  the  forest  haunted,  and 
dared  but  to  enter  its  veriest  limits,  lest  from  its 
lurking  darkness  the  ghouls  of  their  half-crazed 
brains  should  rush  to  seize  them.  Already  a 
dying  and  forgotten  people,  lost  to  the  outside 
world,  they  were  moving  swiftly  toward  the  wait- 
ing graves  that  forever  should  hide  them  away. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  chief  town  sat  waiting  at 
the  door  of  their  temple,  waiting  in  silence;  for 
to-night  was  the  feast  night  of  their  gods,  the 
sacrificial  night;  to-night  died  he  upon  whom  the 
sign  should  fall,  the  one  whom  the  fatal  lot  should 
designate  when  from  their  seven  nights  of  fasting 
the  young  men  should  come  forth,  and  all  the 
people  wai'ed  before  the  temple  doors. 

Up  and  down  the  sinuous  streets  of  the  village 
crept  the  lurking  pestilence,  breathing  in  the 
gloomy  doorways,  tracking  all  the  narrow  path- 
ways, leaving  slimy  footprints  at  deserted  corners, 
cursing  the  town  !  For  God,  the  Infinite  and  the 
All-enduring,  had  condemnetl  this  land  and  nation, 
doomed  it  for  its  loathsome  living  and  its  horrible 
idolatry;  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  doom  its 
people  should  be  swept  from  the  shrinking  face  of 
earth,  be  forgotten  and  forever  lost. 

Yet  not  all;  for  retribution  as  well  as  punish- 
ment must  be  endured.  One  alone  of  all  that  yet 
remained  should  escape  the  overthrow,  and  live  to 
drag  out  the  weary  years  that  yet  belonged  to  all. 
One  should  bear  the  weight  of  sin  for  all,  of  all; 
the  sin  that  even  death  could  not  atone.  So  should 
God's  justice  and  his  vengence  as  well  be  assured ; 
and  the  hours  winged  swiftly  on. 

From  the  sea  there  came  a  distant  lapping  like 
the  sound  of  thirsty  tongues,  like  the  sound  the 
Midianites  heard  when  Gideon  tried  the  people  at 
the  brook;  but  the  villagers  gave  no  heed.  Over- 
head the  frightened  clouds  swept  by  in  broken 
and  purple  columns,  shot  through  by  the  last  long 
lances  of  the  hidden  sun,  borne  hither  and  thither 
like  the  wraiths  of  lost  souls,  twisting  and  writh- 
ing in  fearful  shapes,  tearing  asunder  but  to  blend 
again  in  some  more  lliii  Hi  iiiijaiililiiltf^tSV  ^<' 
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villagers  saw  it  not.  From  the  dark,  noisome 
morasses  that  environed  the  town  came  the  reek- 
ing fever  breath,  the  poisonous  odor  of  festering 
grasses,  the  fatal  vapor  of  deadly  gases  thick  and 
foul  as  the  breath  of  the  pit ;  but  the  people  knew 
it  not.  An  overpowering  dread  filled  every  heart, 
a  gasping  was  in  every  throat,  the  cold  sweat  stood 
in  beads  upon  many  a  brow,  and  even  the  blac  k- 
robed  priests  who  waited  at  the  altar  trembled  in 
the  creeping  mists  of  the  coming  night.  Trem- 
bled, yet  waited ;  for  the  sacrifice  must  be,  and 
the  time  was  drawing  near. 

Suddenly  the  temple  doors  were  opened,  and 
the  young  men  came  forth,  a  long  and  winding 
line,  headed  by  the  chosen  one  clad  in  scarlet, 
and  bearing  in  his  hand  an  empty  nip  fashioned 
from  a  skull,  a  cup  that  should  be  filled  from  his 
veins  I 

As  his  form  towered  aloft  in  the  deepening 
shadows,  a  wild  shriek  rang  from  the  uprisen 
multitude,  a  woman's  cry ;  but  it  was  quickly 
smothered,  and  harsh  hands  bore  the  wretched 
mother  from  the  scene. 

As  the  solemn  and  slow- moving  columns  ad- 
vanced the  priests  lit  the  altar,  and  its  weird  light 
gleamed  out  over  the  sea  of  upturned  faces;  faces 
drawn  and  pinched  already  with  the  deadly  |)esti- 
lence ;  faces  wild  and  haggard  already  from  the 
poisonous  night  odors;  faces  fierce  and  thirsting 
for  the  coming  blood,  and  as  the  victim  was  bound 
upon  the  funeral  pile  voices  of  inhuman  exultation 
trembled  upon  the  shrinking  air,  and  the  ghoul- 
like  executioner  drew  near. 

Then  came  there  up  from  the  distant  sea  another 
sound  borne  in  the  mantle  of  the  fast  riding  winds 
overhead,  the  gathering  roar  of  angry  waters,  the 
grinding  of  the  waves  along  the  shore,  the  omin- 
ous throbbing  of  the  ocean  against  the  ancient 
dykes;  and  the  multitude  heard  and  trembled. 
From  the  far  off  forests  came  the  cries  of  hideous 
monsters,  while  the  serpents  in  the  swamp  lands 
lifted  up  their  crests  and  hissed;  and  the  multitude 
heard  and  trembled.  The  hurrying  clouds  broke 
and  parted,  while  the  scathing  lightnings  shot 
downward,  and  the  threatening  thunder  rumbled 
through  the  frightened  sky ;  and  the  multitude 
heard  and  trembled.  Yet  the  altar-fire  leaped 
higher,  nnd  nearer  drew  the  glittering  knife,  while 
the  victim  shuddered  upon  the  funeral  pile. 

And  now  arose  a  weird,  unearthly  chant  from 
the  hooded  troop  of  mourners  gathered  in  mystic 


circle,  and  the  pale  legion  of  upturned  faces  grew 
more  pale  in  the  yellow  light  that  fell  upon  the 
scene. 

The  one  supreme  moment  had  arrived ;  quiver- 
ing aloft  like  the  vulture  poising  b&t  for  surer  aim 
hung  the  glittering  steel,  and  the  villagers  with 
indrawn  nostril  and  eager  eye  rushed  forward 
toward  the  gasping  figure  upon  the  altar  bound, 
when  a  sudden  rush  and  roar  of  sound  filled  the 
air,  a  wild  surging  and  sobbing,  as  it  were  spirits 
weeping,  and  in  among  the  doomed  people  ran 
little  streams  penetrating  everywhere,  silent  them- 
selves, but  the  forerunners  of  a  foam-flecked  waste 
of  water  that  swept.like  a  devastating  army  adown 
the  dreary  village  street,  surged  in  frothing  waves 
about  the  very  temple  doors,  and,  with  a  mocking 
cry  like  that  of  an  exultant  demon,  arose  hi^h  in 
the  )ellow  air  over  the  multitude  below  tangled 
in  hftrrid  writhings,  trembled  with  white  and 
tossing  crest  one  fearful  instant,  and  then  fell 
with  a  roar  that  shook  the  very  earth,  echoing 
and  reechoing  from  the  dim  aisles  of  the  distant^ 
forest  mingled  with  the  p»ercing  wails  of  th« 
terror-stricken  beasts — and  then  the  sea  rolki 
triumphantly  on  !  Across  the  dismal  swamp  lanfj 
steaming  with  deadly  vapors,  through  th^ 
forest,  peopled  with  strange  creatures,  until  at^ 
it  dashed  and  broke  against  the  rocks  of  the 
off  mountain  chain  ! 

The  end  had  come — the  nation  was  no  mord 

Lashed  to  a  blackened  trunk,  half  awake 
yet  dreaming,  swept  to  and  fro  at  the  sport  oft 
laughing  waters,  the  morning  sun  kissed  the  pali 
forehead   of  a  young   man   drifting   toward 
mountain  side.     A  boisterous  wave,  stronger  tl| 
the  mad  companions  which  frothed  in  its  w:j 
tossed  the  voyager  upon  the  rocks,  and  rece^ 
left   him  to  desolation,  a  dreary  wind   ancl 
burning  sun  ;  the  only  remaining  member^ 
forgotten  tribe,  and  he  bound  for  the 
knife,  and  the  gods  ! 

What  was  it  urged  him  on?     Cit»e4        |.J 
had  never  dreamed  of;  ([orgeous  paLi^         ig 

etsl.  :, 
ea  h  i^ 
gels;  woi 


roofed  mosques,  silver-spired  minarets^ 
unlike  the  ghastly  ones  whom  the  sea 
lowed  that  he  deemed  them  almost  an^ 
whose  beauty  rivaled  that  of  the  evening  sta 
were  not  these  enough  to  stay  him?     Found 
naught  in  all  this  wondrous  world  to  love?    W; 
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there  no  bosom  for  his  weary  head,  no  water  for 
his  worn  feet,  nor  soothing  touch  nor  gentle  voice 
for  him?  Must  he  forever  wander  doomed,  un- 
holy, shunned,  a  living  ghost?  Would  God's 
vengeance  never  fail,  nor  rest  come  to  him  again? 
From  land  to  sea,  from  sea  to  land  again  he 
roamed,  midst  storms  that  lashed  the  face  of 
heaven  in  their  mounting  fury,  through  calm  that 
lulled  the  sultry  winds  to  sleep,  yet  found  no  rest. 
In  peace,  where  commerce  ruled,  and  now  in  war, 
where  Death  stalked,  bloody  to  the  girdle  sought 
he  a  place,  yet  found  none.  In  desolation  so 
horrible  that  memories  of  the  distant  Toltec  land 
awoke  within  his  brain  ;  in  surging  life  that  swept 
him  as  a  bubble  unresisting  along;  in  light,  in 
darkness,  throughout  the  wide,  unfriendly  world 
from  ruin  to  ruin  he  searched  fur  rest,  yet  found 
none. 

The  dreary  days  crept  on.     Lives  budded,  blos- 
somed, faded  in  his  sight;  young  men  grew  old, 
and  old  men  died  ;  nation  succeeded  nation  in 
the  endless  cyclical  years,  even  earth  herself  was 
L    changed ;  yet  lived  he  on.     Time  passed  him  only 
I   by  of  all  material  things;  for  changing  moons 
1  were  moments,  centuries  but  days,  and  age  he 
\  €Ookl  not  reckon ;  yet  Death  tied  his  grasp,  ihe 
*^  grave  hid  from  him.     Earth  held  him  in  an  end- 
'■^  less  ihrall,  God's  time  had  not  yet  come,  nor  did 
■^  his  vengeance  cease;  and  still   the  melancholy 
^  jears  rolled  on. 

4      In  the  deepest  hell  to  which  human  despair  halh 
"*  trcr  yet  descended,  in  the  most  horrid  phantasm 
of  the  night-watches  that  ever  scorched  the  brain 
of  roan,  has  there  ever  for  a  single  second  flashed 
before  the   trembling,  tottering  reason  a  doom 
,  koore  frightful,  dread  unholy  than  the  curse  which 
pronounced  upon  the  Wandering  Jew?     Can 
^ind  imagine,  or  heart  appreciate  a  punishment 
[>rc  terrible  than  to  live  forever  upon  this  earth, 
\y  and  soul  doomed  to  the  endless  torment  of 
rlasting  connection  ? 

Ibi  night  whose  Cimmerian  darkness  excelled 

dt  which  wraps  about  the  prison  house  of  the 

titiined;  a  heaven  hid  by  hurrying  clouds,  yet 

vr.at  fitful  intervals  by  the  ghastly  glare  of  the 

ijrid  lightning's  play;  a  mountain  top,  desolate 

wA  alone,  lashed  by  the  raging  storm ;  in  front  a 

ithing  sea. 

The  winds  hold  high  carnival,  and  as  the  fright- 
ened hours  speed  by,  destruction  stalks  abroad  in 
Vol.  XIV.— io 


awful  power.  Gigantic  forests  bend  and  tremble 
in  the  blast,  and  the  very  rocks  art  times  fall  with 
miglily  sound  a-down  the  mountain  side. 

Midnight  is  at  hand.  Along  the  distant  hori- 
zon lies  a  thin  sulphurous  line  of  yellow,  as  it 
were,  an  opening  in  the  lid  of  the  lightning's 
prison,  and  from  it  come  most  scathing  flashes  of 
the  fiery  curse,  followed  by  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 
angry  thunder;  the  winds  madly  loss  the  great 
waves  high  upon  the  rocky  shores;  the  storm  king 
shouts  in  the  exuberance  of  his  fiendish  glee,  and 
vassals  answer  him  from  peak  to  peak;  witches 
ride  upon  the  furious  gale,  all  Pandemonium  hath 
broken  loose. 

Alone,  Mncovered,  madly  buffered  by  the  de- 
mons of  the  storm  and  the  night,  his  long,  gray 
locks  streaming  in  the  noisome  wind,  and  a  man- 
tle wet  and  useless  lying  at  his  feet,  there  stands 
a  man. 

His  massive  head  is  bowed,  his  eyes  grow  dim 
with  unshed  tears,  the  thin,  trembling  hands  clasp 
themselves,  and  sinking  to  the  earth  he  prays — 
prays  to  the  God  of  long  ago,  to  the  idol,  to  the 
one  whose  sacrifice  was  lost ;  and  the  night  grows 
older  as  the  tempest  rages  on.  He  prays  for 
death  !  not  to  come,  but  now.  Prays  for  it  as  a 
boon  long  sought,  yet  ever  denied  by  the  Chris- 
tian's God.  Will  not  his  god,  the  idol,  the  one 
of  long  ago,  hear  and  answer  him?  And  the 
morning  dawns  as  the  tempest  rages  on. 

Weak,  trembling,  stricken  with  livid  face  and 
sunken,  burning  e)es,  the  man  arises.  Before  him 
sweeps  the  sea,  the  cruel,  cruel  sea.  Will  it  not 
be  kind  this  once  ;  will  it  not  shelter,  hide,  engulf? 
Must  he  alone,  of  all  the  long  forgotten  nation, 
find  no  rest,  no  empty  grave?  Will  not  the  mas- 
ter of  the  waves  break  up  the  rotten  hulk  that 
bleaches  wan  and  ghostly  against  the  shore? 

He  staggers  forward  and  gazes  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  world  around,  the  mountain's  crest,  the 
storm,  the  sea.  He  notes  the  fleeing  darkness 
struggling  with  the  coming  day,  notes  the  distant 
broken  line  where  angry  sky  and  angry  ocean 
meet,  sees  all  the  hideous  traces  of  the  storm 
growing  more  hideous  in  the  gloaming,  and  with 
a  last-whispered  prayer  turns  to  the  beetling  cliff, 
and  waits  no  longer,  but  with  a  shudder  as  he 
couches  for  the  spring,  and  a  long,  wild  cry,  he 
hurls  himself  far  fmm  the  dizzy  chff  toward  the 
seething  sea  beneath,  hangs  one  moment  with 
outbursting  eyes  above  the  horrid  de^vVv,  ^w^  N>cv^w 
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shoots  downwards  as  the  plummet  falls  to  the 
yawning  gulf  that  waits  him,  to  blackness  and  to 
death  1 

And  the  tempest  roars  with  redoubled  fury,  toss- 
ing the  white  foam  high  on  the  drifting  clouds, 


the  waters  hiss  with  a  demonish  gloating,  and  the 
mocking  east  wind  shrieks  unceasingly.  But  the 
man  comes  not  again.  The  punishment  is  ended; 
the  prayer  has  been  answered,  and  the  last  Tohec 
is  no  more  I 


AMERICA'S  SONG  COMPOSERS. 

By  George  Birdseye. 
X.  — JOHN    R.    THOMAS. 


Mr.  Thomas  is  well  known,  both  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  as  the  composer  of  very  many 
of  our  most  popular  and  beautiful  songs.  They 
are  mostly  of  a  sentimental  character,  and  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  generality  of  those  that  suc- 
ceed in  the  people's  favor ;  and  he  has  attained  to 
not  only  an  estimation  with  finer  minds,  but  also 
to  an  enviable  popularity  with  those  of  common 
culture. 

This  is  not  surprising,  or  ought  not  to  be  so, 
when  the  peculiar  combination  of  rare  and  various 
powers  which  distinguish  him  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Well  known  and  appreciated  alike  in 
minstrel  hall,  concert  and  oratorio  as  a  singer  of 
more  than  usual  merit,  and  accustomed  to  com- 
pose ballads  for  the  masses  as  well  as  the  most 
complicated  church  music,  cantatas  and  operettas, 
in  each  and  all  of  these  departments  he  has 
achieved  deserved  success.  Some  of  his  songs, 
such  as  "Bonny  Eloise,"  "Annie  of  the  Vale," 
'*  Cottage  by  the  Sea,"  "  'Tis  but  a  Little  Faded 
Flower,"  and  **  Happy  be  Thy  Dreams,"  seem  so 
old  and  familiar  as  to  belong  to  a  former  genera- 
tion. But  he  is  by  no  means  now  an  old  man, 
and  new  compositions  still  appear  with  pleasant 
frequency  from  his  melodious  pen,  and  show  no 
diminution  in  his  powers. 

We  cannot  claim  John  R.  Thomas  as  a  native 
American,  he  being  a  Welshman,  having  been 
born  at  Newport,  South  Wales,  in  the  year  1830, 
so  that  he  is  now  only  in  his  fiftieth  year.  In  his 
earlier  years  in  the  United  States  he  appeared  to 
great  favor  in  a  minstrel  troupe  on  Broadway, 
New  York,  but  under  a  stage  name.  Later  on  he 
was  connected  with  the  Seguin  Troupe  in  English 
opera,  assuming  the  Count  in  the  "Bohemian 
Gjr)j**  and  various  other  characters.     Meantime 


he  had  essayed  ballad  writing,  meeting  with  en- 
couraging recognition,  besides  singing  frequently 
in  concert,  oratorio  and  church.  Sacred  music 
seems  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  a  peculiar  forte 
with  him,  and  his  many  collections  are  too  well 
known  in  choirs  and  in  the  home-circle  to  require 
enumeration. 

In  New  York,  where  he  first  gained  his  popu- 
larity, he  made  his  permanent  residence,  and  still 
makes  that  city  his  home  with  his  wife  and  family, 
Mr.  Thomas's  songs  are  very  numerous,  remark- 
ably so  when  their  general  excellence  is  con- 
sidered. Of  the  most  familiar,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  "Mother  Kissed  Me  in 
My  Dream,"  "Dreaming  of  Thee,"  "Beautiful 
Isle  of  the  Sea,"  "  Down  by  the  Gate,"  "Softly 
O'er  the  Rippling  Waters,"  "The  Owl,"  "Fishes 
in  the  Sea,"  "Kindly  Wonis  and  Smiling  Faces," 
"  Sweet  be  Thy  Repose,"  "  The  Birds  will  Come 
Again,"  "Against  the  Stream," "  Janette,"  "King 
of  the  Air,"  "  Mary  of  the  Wildwood,"  "  Let  us 
Speak  of  a  Man  as  we  find  Him,"  "Angel  Voices,'* 
"The  Day  when  You'll  forget  Me,"  "  Down  bjr 
the  Riverside  I  Stray,"  "Ye  Midnight  Stars," 
"Land  of  Dreams,"  "Golden  Hours,"  "Voice 
of  the  Mountain  Land,"  "The  Hand  that  Rocks 
the  World,"  "Fond  Hearts  at  Home,"  ^'Float- 
ing Down  the  Stream,"  "  Good -by,  but  Come 
Again,"  "Do  You  think  the  Moon  could  have 
Seen  us?"  "  Heart  and  Hand,"  "The  Voice  of 
Effie  Moore,"  and  "All  in  the  Merry  May,"  not 
forgetting  "Eileen  Alanna,"  a  few  years  ago,  the 
most  popular  song  of  the  day. 

Among  his  sacred  songs,  "If  ye  Love  roedc 
my  Will,"  "Seek,  and  ye  shall  Find,"  "I^c 
Crown  without  the  Cross,"  and  "The  Mother's 
Prayer,"  had  an  exceptional  welcome.     Of  hi* 
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patriotic  pieces,  "Flag  of  the  Free"  and  "Mother 
Kissed  me  in  my  Dream,"  have  been  sung  quite 
as  often  as  older  songs  that  arc  considered  **  na- 
tional," while  "Follow  the  Flag"  and  "May 
God  protect  Columbia"  were  very  favorably  re- 
ceived. His  latest  songs,  "  Must  we  then  Meet 
as  Strangers?"  "We  Two,"  "Sweet  Dreams  be 
Thine,"  "When  Blossoms  come  Again,"  "Dar- 
ling of  our  Home"  and  "Strangers  no  More"  are 
making  their  way  into  popularity,  for  Thomas's 
name  on  a  song  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is  a 
good  one ;  generally,  that  it  is  even  of  superior 
excellence^ 

Of  many  of  Mr.  Thomas's  songs  the  words  also 
were  written  by  himself,  especially  of  his  earlier 
compositions,  but  for  a  number  of  years  he  has 
depended  for  his  song  words  principally  on  Mr. 
George  Cooper,  of  New  York,  who,  by  the  way, 
has  doubtless  written  more  verses  for  music  than 
any  other  man  in  this  country,  and  before  whom, 
in  that  capacity,  both  for  number  and  excellence, 
George  P.  Morris,  the  reputed  "Song-Writer  of 
America,"  were  he  now  living,  might  well  hang 
his  diminished  head. 

Judging  from  the  remarkable  sale  of  some  of 
Mr.  Thomas's  most  popular  songs,  he  ought  to  be 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth ;  but  such  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case,  to  the  public  view  at  all 
events,  as  he  never  affects  elegance  in  his  dress, 
and  still  continues  his  musical  labors,  including 
teaching  of  vocal  music  and  choir  singing. 

In  personal  appearance  he  is  somewhat  below 
the  medium  height,  of  stout  build,  face  full,  with 
high,  intellectual   forehead,  hair  that  once   was 
brown,  but  is  new  rapidly  inclining  to  gray,  and 
heavy  and  quite  extensive  mustache,  while  his  eyes 
ever  sparkle  with  natural  good  humor.     His  dis- 
position may  well  be  termed  social  and  sociable, 
of  the  genial  and  jovial  sort,  while  he  is  witty, 
quick  at  repartee,  and  full  of  healthy  fun   and 
good  stories. 
I  The  secret  of  Mr.  Thomas's  enviable  success 

as  a  song  composer  is  not  only  the  delicacy  and 


beauty  that  charm  in  his  conceptions,  but  vitality, 
which  is  even  a  greater  desideratum.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Has  a  song  life  ?  Did  it  naturally  grow  to 
its  present  shape,  or  was  it  put  together?  This 
vitality  is  present  in  the  majority  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
compositions  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  therein 
doubtless  lies  the  secret  of  their  popular  favor  and 
long  life. 

What  is  here  so  imperfectly  declared  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  songs  is  no  more  than  is  clearly  ap- 
parent to  every  intelligent  lover  of  melody  that 
may  be  familiar  to  them — and  who  of  that  class 
is  not? 

In  the  regular  course  of  nature  this  favorite  has 
probably  some  twenty  years  still  before  him  to 
devote  to  his  profession  and  to  the  public.  In 
that  time  he  will  doubtless  repeat  many  of  his  suc- 
cesses; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  besides 
attempt  more  ambitious  heights  than  he  has  yet 
essayed.  He  has  written  songs,  hymns,  cantatas, 
operettas,  masses,  why  not  an  English,  or  rather 
American  opera — legitimate  opera?  No  time 
could  be  more  auspicious.  There  have  been  but 
few  operas  that  could  claim  their  birth  in.  this 
country,  and  none  have  had  any  very  remarkable 
success.  There  have  been  Br.istow's  "Rip  Van « 
Winkle,"  Fry's  "Lenora,"  Eichberg's  "Doctor 
of  Alcantara,"  Hopkins's  "Dumb  Love,"  and 
Millard's  "Deborah."  The  third  mentioned  has 
been  most  popular,  perhaps  because  it  is  of  the 
comic  order;  the  last  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
presented  before  the  public.  Mr.  Thomas  will 
see  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  opportunity 
in  this  almost  unoccupied  field  of  music.  He  has 
in  past  years  received  every  encouragement  from 
the  American  people;  with  genius,  ambition,  and 
patriotism  to  spur  him,  and  with  some  inspiration 
from  the  old  Welsh  bards  from  whom  he  is  de- 
scended, there  is  no  reason  why  J.  R.  Thomas 
should  not  produce  an  opera  in  which  our  country 
could  take  an  honest  pride,  and  which  would  con- 
fer upon  him  new  honors  in  addition  to  the  many 
of  which  he  has  already  been  the  recipient. 


i 


Become  rich,  and  your  wft  is  clothed  with 
'i<^h  purple  and  sparkles  like  champagne ;  become 
IH>or,and  the  same  sallies  of  wit  will  be  libels  and 
insults. 


When  the  unjust  man  has  the  advantage,  he 
tells  you,  "  I  stand  here  for  law;"  but  when  you 
have  the  advantage,  he  exclaims,  "What  care  I 
for  the  law!" 
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IMMOLATED. 

By  Allen  R.   Darrow. 


Mrs.  B.,  the  fair  queen  of  an  opulent  guild, 

Gave  to  a  set  of  dear  friends  a  sociale; 
That  her  grand  salon  on  the  event  might  be  filled, 

Invitations  were  sent  tu  them  all. 
To  dwellers  in  mansions  of  ••  hrownstone"  and  "gray," 

She  addressed  her  rose  limed  cards ; 
A  coterie  select,  both  brilliant  and  gay. 

The  elite  of  the  *•  upper  ten"  wards. 

"  'Twill  be  so  recherchi^  the  event  of  the  year," 

Said  bonton,  with  excited  eclat ; 
"Our  set,  par-excellence,  all  must  be  there, 

For  that  is  the  man<late  of  Inw." 
Such  wt-re  the  comments,  which  fell  fast  and  free 

From  callers  in  senl  and  brocade; 
At  this  shrine,  on  this  altar — in  sequel,  ah!  see 

\i\\9X  a  sacrifice  one  of  them  laid. 

In  her  elegant  home  on  a  favorite  street, 

Mrs.  Valentine  Vale,  now  with  toilet  complete, 

Of  satin  long  trailing,  pearl  neckhice  anci  Ince, 

Turned  at  la-st  Irom  her  mirror  her  radiant  face. 

Just  then  she  bethought,  with  a  tremor  of  care. 

To  look  in  once  more  t«)  the  alcove — where 

In  the  care  ol  his  nur^e,  her  bright  boy  lay. 

Not  •*  alarmingly  ill,"  but  jusi  "ailing"  all  day. 

With  this  thought  preconceived,  she  came  to  his  bed 

To  "kiss  him  goodnight,"  when  he  tearfully  said, 

"  My  throat  is  so  sore,  I  nm  sick  and   I  fenr, 

Please,  mother,  don't  leave  me,  but  stay  with  me  here.' 

What  demon  was  that  ?  whose  lying  beguiled 
That  gay  mother's  heart  away  from  her  child. 
When  she  answered,  as  turning  all  ready  to  go, 
"  ril  quickly  be  back,  you'll  be  better,  I  know." 
Ah,  the  demon  of  Pride  had  his  ruling  thit  night. 
Obscuring  per-epiion,  and  veiling  from  sight 
The  red  flash  of  fever,  the  Laboring  breath 
Which  else  would  admonish  of  danger  and  death. 

O,  regal  the  splendor  and  brilliant  the  light. 

In  that  palace  of  carvtrd  granite  gray, 
As  it  shone  from  the  pnrlors,  transforming  the  night 

With  a  radiance  rivalling  day. 
An<l  sweetly  the  music  fell  soft  on  the  air 

For  the  waltz  and  the  long  promenade, 
While  rivals  for  favor  snu|;ht  eagerly  there 

For  the  "queens"  in  their  silk  and  brocade. 


With  paintings  and  vases,  and  rare  statuette. 

Reflected  from  gold- mirrored  wall ; 
See  bevies  of  beauty  both  fair  and  brunette; 

Society's  "stars"  were  they  all. 
The  moments  glide  swiftly,  the  hours  pass  away 

With  exciting,  entrancing  delight; 
Mrs.  Valentine  Vale — the  flattered  and  gay. 

Scarce  thought  of  her  "  Willie"  that  night. 

I  What  music  is  that?  he  faintly  can  hear, 
I  As  softly  in  waves  it  comes  l>orne  to  his  ear; 
I  Is  it  music  of  angels?     Ah!  so  does  it  seem 
To  his  feverish  fancy,  in  half-conscious  dream. 
Tread. softly,  speak  lowly,  for  Death's  drawing  near 
And  yet  there's  no  weeping,  there's  no  falling  tear; 
Aroun<l  his  white  bed  there's  no  »ob  and  no  groan, 
And  the  unequal  contest  is  borne  all  alone. 

All  alone,  did  I  say?     Nay!  nay!  for  in  love 
I  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  senrls  down  from  above 
Sweet  ministering  spirits,  who  in  office  of  grace 
Heir  each  to  his  visitm  a  mother's  dear  face, 
Whose  kiss  of  affection  upon  his  pale  bmw. 
Drives  away  from  his  thought  all  his  sufTering  now. 
Vet  the  fever  raged  high — all  hopeless  the  strife. 
With  a  foe  who  demanded  the  little  one's  life. 

I  Tread  softly,  speak  lowly,  for  Death  has  been  here, 
'.  Anil  yet  there's  no  weeping,  there's  no  falling  tear; 
I  A  form  in  cold  beauty  lies  still  on  his  bed, 
I  And  yet  there's  no  sigh,  and  no  wail  for  the  dead. 
The  gas  was  burned  dimly  throughout  the  long  night, 
While  rich  broidered  curtains  deep  shaded  its  light; 
The  watcher  grown  weary  from  vigils  long  kept. 
And  ihr.  patient  so  quiet — she  thought  that  he  slept. 

Past  midnight,  near  morning,  and  now  she  has  come^ 
In  hnste  she  ascends  to  her  dim-lighted  room; 
Tread  lightly,  speak  Io>yly — "how  sweetly  he  sleeps.*^ 
But   hark  !   there's   loud   wailing !   there's  some  one    "* 

weeps ! 
There's  wringing  of  hands!  there's  a  cry  of  despairL 
There's    a   groan    of     deep    anguish!    there's    passio 

prayer! 
I  Alas!  a  great  sorrow  has  come  to  one  heart. 
With  a  burden  whose  presence  will  never  depart. 
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In  your  January  number  of  the  Monthly  I 
perceive  that  you  have  made  a  slight  error  in  reply 
to  the  Qi^ERv  as  to  who  published  the  first  Bible 
in  America*  As  between  the  jMrties  named,  1 
have  no  doubt  that  you  are  correct.  Mr,  Sower's 
Bible  was  certainly  published  before  that  of  the 
Boston  firm.  But  your  statement  that  his  edition 
was  the  first  published  in  America  is  wrong. 
Eliot's  Bible  in  the  Indian  language,  published  in 
J  665,  preceded  Sower's  Bible  long  enough. 

Boston^  Mass.  },  A.  M. 

ir  our  corrcitpnndent  so  ufi<Wrs|noi1  our  reply,  we  stand 
corrected.  We  inlendefi,  however,  that  we  sboulil  he  un* 
derMood  as  snying  ihal  Mr.  Sower's  cdilion  was  ihc  ftnit  ur 
cairljer  eJUion  uf  the  two  in  qttcMiun. 


I  have  often  heard  of  uni vocalic  verse,  in 
which  but  one  vowel  appears.  Can  you  let  nie 
know  where  fn  fiad  a  specimen  ? 

Daytan^  Ohio  John  M.  H, 

We  cartnol,  but  perH*ips  some  of  owr  renderis  can  oWige 
yrm.  One  example  is  the  verse  placed  under  ihc  Ten  Com- 
matidments,  containing  only  Ihc  vowel  *',  Vk  hich  we  quuie 
Iron  memory : 

Persevere,  ye  perfect  men^ 
Ever  k«e(i  Ihese  prtcepts  ten. 

Another  we  find  in  our  Scrap  Douk,  entided,  "The  Ad- 
vent  of  Evening,"  in  which  ftijicors  iixA'i  ihe  vowel  // 

Ittling  1  fell  in  ihi«  milif  (wi1iK^t  tIEnip 
WhiUt  birtU  in  %iM,  »wirt  visil*  ciiclirf  «k$in. 
lifshi  Mlii^«  bn  tiithtitg  ^ink,  \\\X,  rising  tjtight, 
Nifiht't  vitfin  pilgnm  &i*-im&  ia  vivid  li|;hi, 

This  lort  of  lileriuy  gymnastics  kHowk  patience  and  skill, 
but  givc«  no  commeiuurate  result  fur  the  labur  employed. 


Can  the  editor  of  PoinER's  American  Monthly 
inlurm  me  as  to  whtrfab<*urs  in  Philiidfl(*1i»a-.was 
Miuated  the  briilding  known  as  ** Morris's  Folly/* 
and  give  any  particulars  regarding  it? 

I^av  Haven,  Conn,  Liberty  Bell, 

ThU  greM  edifice,  Ihc  brge<l  ever  atrempted  in  Philadeb 

pl>'i  for  A  private  residence,  was  erected  by   Rf»beri  M*»rri!4» 

^e  grcit  finnncier  of  ihc  Revolution*  and  member  of  G>n- 

E'css   it)    1776,     The  whole   f-roved    to   be  a  luinous  and 

•'^rtive  scheme,  not  $0  much  from  his  want  of  judiimenl  to 

»»eas4j^p  his  end  hy  hi*  mcnns  as  by  the  deceptive  esiimalcs 

t  ***^  »Tchitecr»  Major   L'Enfent.     Mr.   Morris  puichn^rtl 

^  whole  Mjuare»exiendfng  Irom  Chestnut  to  VValoui  j»liccis» 

^^    from  S<rvcmh  to   Eighth  streets,  for   /"lo.ocx),  a  great 

^"^  for  what  had  been,  till  then,  used  by  the  Noiri*  family 

'^  pttftture  ground.     It*  original  elevation  was  twelve  feet 


or  thereabout*  above  the  present  level  of  the  adjacent  streets. 
With  such  an  extent  of  high  ground  in  ornamental  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  palace  in  effect  facing  on  Chestnut  itrtel,  it  muit 
have  had  a  signal  effect.  Immense  «um$  were  expended 
on  the  building  ere  it  reached  the  surface,  arches,  vaults 
and  labyrinths  being  numerous  underground.  Il  was  finaUy 
raided  to  us  intentled  elevation  oi  two  stories,  presenting 
four  sides  of  entire  marble  surface,  and  niO!»t  of  the  orna- 
ments worked  in  expensive  relieT  To  place  it  in  this  itate 
of  forwardness  Mr.  Morris  expended  al)  bis  means.  He 
wsis  obliged  to  abandon  all  expeciailon  of  fini%hing  it,  and 
it  was  only  then  that  he  became  sensible  of  his  uUer  ruin. 
He  was  frequently  seen  contemplating  the  enormous  struc- 
lure^  and  heard  to  vent  imprecalionn  on  himRelf  and  his 
extravagant  architect.  Me  hi>id  besides  provided,  by  imp^nir- 
tation  and  ollterwtse,  the  most  cosily  Jurniture,  all  of  which, 
in  time,  together  with  the  marble  palace  itself,  had  to  be 
abandoned  tu  his  crctliturs* 

The  inognttude  of  the  establishment  could  answer  no 
individual  wealth  in  the  country.  This  fact  was  speedily 
realized,  and  that  which  cost  so  much  to  rear  could  find  no 
purcha*;er  al  any  reduced  price.  The  creditors  were  there- 
fore compelled,  by  slow  and  patient  Inl>or,  to  ptill  down, 
ptece-meal,  what  buci  been  so  expensively  erected.  Some 
of  the  underground  labyrinths  were  so  deep  and  mnssive  as 
to  have  been  left  as  ihey  were,  and  probably  so  still  remain, 
to  )>e  di'^covered  at  some  future  age,  to  the  great  perplexity 
of  the  quidnuncs^ 

The  materials  were  «old  out  in  loti^,  and  the  square  divided 
up  and  sold  in  {^arieU.  Mr.  William  Sfln>kom  after wardf 
erected  his  "  Row*^  on  Walnut  street,  and  many  of  the 
bousts  on  Sinsom  street. 

It  is  something  remarkable  that  while  Mr.  Morris  operated 
for  the  goverimicnt  as  financier,  his  wisdom  and  m:inage- 
ment  wire  prcciianent;  but  when  acting  for  bimself  all  bis 
personal  aflaius  \^cnl  wrung,  ami  to  ruin. 


Machiavelli. — t*  it  not  the  duty  of  ihe  historian  as  well 
as  the  educator  to  correct  the  injustice  of  record:!?  No 
name  st^inds  more  legibly  before  the  world  as  the  synonym 
ol  all  thai  is  base,  treacherous,  and  ciucl,  than  that  of  ihc 
alHvve-oamed  Italian  statesman.  The  Rev.  A1h;I  Stevens, 
LLkD.,  has  recently  discoursed  np«n  this  much-abused  man, 
and  poured  out  a  frei^h  vial  of  bitterness  with  which  to  weigh 
his  memory.  Speaking  of  •*  The  Prince,"  written  by  this 
aulhor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  goes  on  to  say ; 

**  The  book  is  comporalively  a  small  tractate;  and  yeL  it 
has  become  a  sort  of  classic,  sheerly  l>ccause  of  its  tutamy. 
So  atrocious  are  tis  principles,  that  some  critics  have  sup- 
pi  »sed  il  to  be  only  ironical ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for 
that  supp<miion.  But  is  it  m»t  the  case  that  governments 
have  generally  been  conducted  on  such  principles?  and  i« 
not  (his  fact  the  mobt  obviuus  reason  of  most  of  Ihc  mtsalcM 
and  disasters  of  the  political  wotld  ? 
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"  Deliberately  prcscnicd  in  theory,  as  in  the  *  Prince/ 
Machiavelli's  principles  have  shocked  the  worst  men. 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  stole  Silesia  and  shared  in  the 
partition  of  Poland,  wrote  against  him  in  the  '  Anti-Machia- 
velli ;'  and  the  infidel  Voltaire  edited  the  criticism.  In 
calm  meditation,  all  men  see  the  folly  of  such  principles." 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Machiavclli  had  given  noble 
testimony  lo  the  excellence  of  political  virtue  iaa  work  of 
his  upon  "  Titus  Livius,"  in  which  the  highest  morality,  the 
most  exact  integrity  are  declared  to  be  the  only  true  l»asis 
for  the  action  of  rulers.  For  this  and  other  writings  which 
might  indirectly  be  regarded  as  an  assault  upon  the  rapacious 
Dukes  of  Florence,  as  well  as  the  Romish  Church  itself, 
Machiavelli's  writfhgs  were  censured  by  the  College  of  Ex- 
purgators,  and  he  being  obstinate  in  his  principles,  and 
able  to  defend  them,  was  subjected  to  torture. 

The  infliction  of  the  rack  is  most  likely  to  make  a  man 
cautious  as  to  what  he  writes,  and  accordingly  this  great 
man  wrote  an  essay  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  in  the  spirit  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  his  con- 
temners; and  this  work  of  his  lives  to  lil>el  his  memory,  and 
be  the  stock  in  trade  of  those  who  earn  a  cheap  reputation 
by  citing  the  opinions  of  a  man  as  infamous,  who  never 
believed  in  them  himself.  Before  his  death  Machiavelli 
solemnly  declared  the  **  Prince**  to  l)e  a  satire. 

It  was  a  l>enign  action  in  Dr.  Stevens  to  quote  and  trans- 
late the  following  words  of  wisdom  and  sweet  tribute  to 
virtue  by  the  Italian  statesman,  who  has  been  "more  sinned 
against  than  sinning  :** 

"  Who  that  lives  in  a  republic,  and  whom  fortune,  talent, 
and  courage  have  elevated  to  the  magistracy,  if  he  reads 
history,  and  would  profit  by  it,  does  not  wish  to  resemble 
Scipio  rather  than  Caesar;  Agesilaus  and  Timoleon  rather 
than  Phalaris  and  Dionysius.  We  see  the  first  extremely 
admired,  while  the  others  are  covered  with  shame.  We  see 
Timoleon  and  Agesilaus  enjoy  in  their  country  as  much 
authority  as  Phalaris  and  Dionysius,  but  enjoy  it  much  more 
securely.  And  who  can  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  glory  of  Caesar?  Titus,  Nerva,  Trojan,  Antoninus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  have  no  need  of  Pretorian  Guards,  of 
'numerous  legions  for  their  defence.  The  kindness  of  their 
manners,  the  responsive  benevolence  of  their  people,  the 
attachment  of  the  Senate,  were  their  firm  defence.  We  see 
that  the  Caligulas,  the  Neros,  the  Vitelliuses,  and  so  many 
other  corrupt  rulers,  could  not  discover,  in  all  their  eastern 
and  western  armies,  a  safeguard  against  the  enemies  that 
their  infamous  lives  raised  up  against  ihem.  Their  history 
should  serve  as  a  lesson  for  every  ruler.  All  the  good 
rulers  lived  in  sccurily,  in  the  mid>t  of  confiding  citizens, 
and  justice  and  peace  reigned  in  the  world;  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature  was  venerated  ;  the  magistracy  was  honored  ; 
the  successful  citizen  enjoyed  his  |>r()sj:)crity;  nobleness  and 
Tirtue  were  respected,  and  tranrjuillity  and  happiness  pre- 
vailed everywhere;  animosity,  license,  corruption,  ambition, 
were  extinguished.  The  government  w.is  lrium|)hant,  the 
ruler  venerated  and  covered  with  glory,  and  the  people 
loved  him  without  alarms.  On  the  conlraiy  we  see,  under 
the  evil  rulers,  destructive  wars;  the  country  torn  by  sctii- 
tions;  cruelties  raging  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war; 
rulers  massacred;  civil  war  and    foreign   war;  Italy  deso- 


lated by  boundless  calamities;  citiet  sacked  and  mined; 
Rome  in  ashes;  the  Capitol  dcsXxajtA  by  the  people;  the 
ancient  temples  profaned,  and  cormption  soiling  all  the 
nation."  E,  O.  S. 


What  was  the  platform  of  the  original  Know- 
Nothing  party?  Mason. 

BelUfonte^  Penn. 

The  Know-Noihing  Convention  met  in  Sjrracvse,  New 
York,  in  1855,  and  pas.Hed  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Americans  shall  rule  America. 

2.  The  Union  of  all  the  States. 

3.  No  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West. 

4.  The  United  States  as  they  are— one  and  inseparable. 

5.  No  sectarian  interference  with  the  legislation  or  admin- 
istration of  the  American  laws. 

6.  Hostility  to  the  assumption  of  the  Pope,  through  the 
bishops,  priests,  and  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  here  in  a  country  sanctified  by  Protestant 
blood. 

7.  Thorough  reform  in  the  naturalization  laws. 

8.  Free  and  liberal  educational  institutions  for  all  sects 
and  classes,  with  the  Bible,  God*s  Holy  Word,  as  a 
universal  text-book. 


A  Pioneer  Incident. — The  surrender  of  Hull   at   the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1812  left  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  exposed  to  marauding  bands  of  Indians, 
who,  after  that  disgraceful  event,  had  nothing  to  restrain 
them.     It  was  during  that  unsettled  and  somewhat  stormy 
perio<l  that  an  event  occurred  in  Delaware  County  that  is  still 
remembered  by  a  few  who  are  yet  living.     Captain  William 
Drake,  a  pioneer  of  the  county,  and  a  man  of  ^considerable 
note,  formed  a  company  of  Rangers  from  the  *'  sturdy  yeo- 
manry" of  his  immediate  vicinity  for  the  protection  of  their 
northern  border.     When   Lower  Sandusky  was  threatened 
with  an  attack  from  Hritisb  and  Indians,  Captain  Drake  and 
his  brave  Rangers  obeyed  the  call  to  march  to  the  assistance 
of  the  l)eleaguered  place.     The  first  night  after  their  depart- 
ure they  encamped  but  a  few  miles  beyond  the  outskirts  of 
the  settlement.     In  those  days  Drake  is  said  to  have  been  t 
great  wag,  and  brimming  over  with  fun  and  frolic.     Being 
a  little  desirous  of  testing  the  courage  of  his  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  perpetrate  a  joke  at  their  expense,  after  tbey 
had  all  fallen  asleep  he  slipped  into  the  bushes  at  some  di%. 
tance,  and  discharging  his  gun,  rushed  toward  the  camp 
yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  Indians!  Indians!  with  all  K\% 
might.     The  sentinels  5upix>sing  the  alarm  to  come  frovti 
one  of  their  number,  joined  in  the  cry  and  ran  to  quart^v^^ 
The  men  sprang  up  in  complete  confusion.     A  certain  spaicc 
near  the  camp  had   been  designated  as  a  rallying  poinc     in 
case  of  an  attack  during  the  night,  and  here  the  more  C€>«av 
ageous  attempted  to  form ;  but  the   first  lieutenant,  actica^ 
upon  the  principle  that   "discretion   is  the  better  part    o/" 
valor,"  nntl  that  he  who  runs  away  without  fighting  tnmy 
live  to  do  the  santc  thing  at  another  time,  took  to  his  bee/t 
and  fell  back  in  good  or<lcr.     The  captain,  beholding  mith 
consternation  the  impending  disgrace  of  his  company,  lott 
no  time  in  proclaiming  the  hoax,  and  ordered  a  halt;  but 
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he  Iieutenant*s  frightened  imagination  converted  every 
sound  into  Indian  yeils,  and  like  FiizJ.imes, 

And  still  from  copse  amd  heather  deep. 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep, 

and  the  louder  the  captain  shouted,  the  faster  he  ran,  until 
the  sounds  sank  away  in  the  distance,  and  he  supposed  his 
commander  and  comrades  all  tomahawked  and  scalped. 
Under  the  impression  that  he  had  been  asleep  but  a  few 
minutes,  he  took  the  moon  for  his  guide;  but  having  had 
time  to  gain  the  western  horizon,  she  led  him  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  after  running  over  saplings  and  through 
swamps  for  several  hours,  he  reached  Radnor  settlement, 
some  ten  miles  away,  about  daylight,  with  bis  clothes  in 
shreds  and  he  in  a  dilapidated  condition  generally.  Here 
be  horrified  the  people  by  reporting  the  whole  company 
massacred  but  he,  who  alone  had  escaped  to  tell  the  tale ; 
and  panic-stricken  they  at  once  began  a  general  and  rapid 
flight.  Each  conveyed  the  tidings  to  his  neighbor,  and  just 
after  sunrise  the  frightened  cavalcade  came  rushing  through 
the  town  of  Delaware,  mostly  on  horseback,  many  in  wagons, 
and  some  on  foot,  presenting  all  the  ludicrous/  aspects  of  a 
body  of  frontier  settlers  who  supposed  a  horde  of  hostile 
savages  in  full  pursuit  of  them.  Many  anecdotes  are  told, 
amusing  to  us  now,  but  far  from  it  just  then.  One  family 
drove  so  rapidly  in  their  headlong  flight,  that  they  bounced 
^  liitle  boy  out  of  their  wagon  near  Delaware,  but  did  not 
roi&s  him  till  they  had  gone  five  or  six  miles  on  their  way 
toward  Worthington,  and  then  upon  consultation  decided 


that  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  to  rescue  him  amid  such  dan- 
ger, and  left  him  to  his  fate ;  but  the  little  fellow  founc^ pro- 
tection from  others,  and  grew  to  manhood.  In  the  confusion 
of  hurrying  off,  one  woman  forgot  her  babe  until  after  start- 
ing, when  she  went  back  to  fetch  it ;  but  in  her  great  fright 
gathered  up  a  stick  of  wood  from  the  chimney  corner,  and 
again  hurried  off,  leaving  the  babe  quietly  sleeping  in  its. 
cradle.  Many  fled  to  Worthington,  and  Franklinton,  and 
some  to  Chillicothe.  In  Delaware,  the  men  who  could  he 
spared  from  removing  their  families  to  safe  quarters,  or  who 
had  none,  rallied  for  defence.  They  sent  scouts  to  Norton, 
a  village  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  where  they  found 
the  people  quietly  attending  to  their  daily  afiairs,  having  re- 
ceived a  mes<>age  from  Drake ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  save 
the  other  settlements  from  a  precipitate  flight.  Many  of  the 
people  were  slow  in  coming  back,  and  some  never  returned; 
and  from  this  fact  much  injury  resulted  to  the  county,  as  a 
large  amount  of  produce  was  lost  from  the  depredations  of 
stock  and  the  want  of  hands  to  harvest  it.  Captain  Drake, 
with  his  company  of  Rangers,  marched  on  to  Sandusky, 
where  they  took  an  active  part  in  its  defence,  little  dreaming 
of  the  panic  produced  in  their  rear.  Drake  lived  many 
years  to  enjoy  the  peace  he  had  assisted  in  purchasing,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  cxcellrnt  and  honorable  citizen.  He 
was  censured,  somewhat  by  the  people  for  the  trouble  he 
inaugurated  thrtiugh  his  penchant  for  a  joke,  and  perhaps 
never  wholly  forgiven  by  those  who  suffered  most  severely. 

La  Par  I  ere. 
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Children,  Past  and  Present. — I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  children  of  our  day  are  really  brighter  than  those  of 
my  day.  They  say  prettier  things  than  I  remember  to  have 
ever  said,  and  I  was  not  considered  a  dull,  but  a  too  inquisi- 
tive, child.  I  could  not  let  anything  pass  that  I  did  not 
understand  without  inquiring  the  meaning;  hence  I  was  a 
great  reader  of  the  dictionary,  and  must  have  been  trouble- 
some to  my  elders. 

1  think  the  children  of  my  time  referred  their  ideas  to  a 
moral  basis  far  beyond  what  they  do  now.     We  might  have 
t>^cn  little  prigs,  but  we  were  entirely  reliable,  very  orderly 
^xm<l  obedient  where  obedience  was  due,  never  cheated,  de- 
ceived or  compromised  in  any  way  the  truth,  **  would  not 
t^I  1  a  lie  to  save  the  right  hand." 

niie  public  press  is  sowing  broadcast  loose  notions  upon 
y^rsradly  when  it  turns  into  contempt  the  pretty  story  of 
C^^rorge  Washington  and  the  little  hatchet.  The  "  I  cannot 
t^ll  a  lie"  of  the  boy  became  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the 
nc^aui,  and  enhanced  all  the  dic^nity  of  those  manly  qualities 
^"^liich  make  Washington  great  beyond  all  other  men. 

Iliere  are  certainly  eomliinations  in  the  child-mind  of 
I  to-day  nnlike  those  of  the  past,  indicating  the  progressive 
L  &iHDas  aod  increasing  conYolutions  of  the  human  brain. 
S  ^ojrs  and  girb  jump  at  conclusions  by-an  instinct  quite  other 
\     thu  what  I  should  ever  have  thought  of;  hence  I  consider 


them  as  brighter,  but  far  more  worldly,  and  more  "self- 
endeared,"  as  Shakspeare  would  say. 

A  neighbor's  child  was  playing  "have  a  party,"  and  she 
spilled  some  milk  upon  the  carpet.  In  such  a  case  I,  when 
a  child,  should  have  hastened  to  wipe  it  up;  not  so  Mary; 
she  put  her  foot  upon  it,  and  rubbed  it  in. 

"  Did  you  spill  milk  on  the  carpet,  dtar?"  inquired  the 
mother,  dreading  a  storm. 

"  No,  mamma." 

"  Why,  Mary,  I  think  you  did." 

"  Well,  you  know,  mamma,  you  say  the  truth  is  not  to  be 
spoken  at  all  times." 

The  mother  laughed,  and  said  that  was  a  proverb  which 
did  not  apply  to  such  a  case,  and  without  explaining  why  it 
did  not  apply,  went  on  with  her  reading,  and  Mary  with  her 
play. 

My  mother  would  have  lectured  me  upon  the  palpable 
falsehood,  and  would  have  rebuked  such  flippancy,  while 
not  the  shadow  of  a  smile  would  have  commended  my  wit. 

I  overheard  Miss  Jane,  a  girl  of  ten,  relating  a  most  ex- 
aggerated story  uf  one  of  her  companions;  a  grain  of  truth 
in  a  mountain  of  falsehood. 

"How  can  you  say  such  a  thing,  so  utterly  false?"  I 
exclaimed. 

**  It  was  true,  over  the  left,"  she  te^U^d. 


"  It  was  not  true  lo  the  truih,  cliiKl;  and  to  say  over  the 
lcfli  l^atan's  shoulder;  does  n»tt  excuse  it." 

♦•But  I  wild  inside  it  isn*Urue,and  ihat  made  it  all  nght." 

It  seemed  incredd>le  to  me  thai  one  so  young  shoitid  have 
pcnclrnied  tlic  subtle  theory  of  Jesuitism.  Ah  !  this  h  the 
way  that  slanderers,  and  gossi|is^  and  JUrs  are  made.  1  use, 
as  the  apostle  did,  "  great  plainne^is  of  speech." 

My  youngest  boy,  Edwnrd,  was  down  on  his  knees  past- 
ing a  kite^  and  talking  with  me  as  1  made  repairs  upon  a 
garment. 

"Mamma,  Is  God  everywhere?  m  Ihe  littlest  and  the 
largest  place?  in  the  light  and  in  the  dark?*'  he  asked, 
ihumping  the  paste  on  the  ki(e. 

*•  Ves,  my  denr,  it  would  not  be  God  if  there  were  any 
place  hidden  from  Him." 

"Supp<»se  I  went  into  the  closet  and  shut  the  door,  not  to 
be  bad  and  meddle  with  things,  but  only  in  the  dark,  would 
God  mind  it  and  sec  me?" 

"  Si*  we  arc  taught  to  believe,  deir." 

Edwaid  was  a  reveient  child,  and  be  came,  paste-pot  in 
hand,  close  to  my  side  and  whispered  : 

««Then  I'm  alraid,  mamma.  I  shall  not  like  God.  I  don't 
like  anybody  th*it  peeps  into  key  holes  and  pokes  al>uut  in 
little  dark  places." 

Now  this  wa**  paralleling  a  great  idea  with  an  everyday 
nit^dem  one,  quite  in  ihe  modern  child  way;  but  he  did  not 
degrade  the  idea,  he  only  cWaheel  it  in  familiar  terms. 

At  another  limc  he  was  repairing  his  ball,  and  1  took  it 
from  him  and  did  up  the  liiile  job,  while  he  leaned  upon 
my  knee  and  qutrsiioned  in  his  seridui*  boy  way  : 

"  Mamm^,  I  know  when  my  body  dies  my  soul  will  go  to 
God  and  live  in  a  new  world.  1  know  (he  part  of  me  that 
thinks  can't  die,  for  we  cannot  see  a  thought  nor  kill  a 
tht'Ughl;  but,  bul,  mimma,  if  it  should  all  be  a  suckin^ 
whnl  a  dreadful  suck  in  it  would  be!" 

Here  was  the  boy's  hmguane  coupled  with  the  child*s 
oven  bought.  Boys  were  in  the  habit  of  using  (he  phrase 
sntk-ift  as  synonymous  with  a  cheat,  a  deception. 

When  I  was  a  child  of  the  age  of  Edward  I  was  haunted 
wilh  vast,  roystrriou5  images,  that  weighed  iwy  poor  liitle 
being  with  vi>iim^  of  wondrous  magnificence,  (lowing  out 
into  unknown  wnrld-v,  but  I  no  more  doubled  the  future 
eternal  than  1  did  the  present  exislent,  and  1  look  upon  the 
llio<iern  child  wuh  i:s  inslincl  of  doubt  -a^  being  less  happy 
ihan  the  child  ui  faith.  1  ^peak  of  niyself  in  illustration  as 
repie^enling  the  average  child  of  my  own  itnie. 

Etlw.ird  was  reading  the  "Arabian  Nights"  with  great 
ze^t,  i«nd  was  asked  sneeringly  if  he  believed  in  all  Ihal 
nonsen<ye.     His  reply  was  after  my  own  heart : 

*♦  If  such  things  ever  did  happen,  they  might  have  hap' 
pencd  ju>l  in  thib  way,  and  so  I  believe  in  ihem." 

Elizabeth,  being  »hc  oldest  of  a  group  of  children,  and 
inclined  to  levity,  wa-s  perhaps  unduly  reminded  that  she 
ought  to  be  an  example  to  the  rest.  One  day,  being  about 
to  bunch  out  into  a  wild  Bt  of  romp«;,  she  came  to  me, 
saying  i 

•♦  I'm  tired  of  l>cing  an  example,  grandma;  I  want  to  have 
fun/* 

Now  the  child  of  my  time»  wilh  her  deep  moral  tone, 
would   have   beeti  more  owMike,  and   n^ver  dreamed  of 


evading  her  solemn  poMiinn  of  responsibility.  He  or  she 
was  mure  hke  the  Iii^hman's  bird,  an  owl  which  be  had 
bouuht,  supfJOHtng  it  lo  be  a  parrot. 

**  Dues  he  Kilk  any  ?"  a^ked  a  friend. 

**  Not  yel,  but  he  keeps  a  d — I  of  a  thinking." 

Thnt  was  akin  to  the  child  of  my  lime,  scriou«,  niininating. 

Miss  Eva  was  seated  in  her  table  chair  clamnroui  fori 
second  piece  of  mtnce  pie.     Her  mother  said  to  her: 

"  You  must  not  have  any  more.  It  will  make  you  iick 
and  die.*' 

*'  Where  do  children  go  when  they  die?"  asked  mm. 

**  Good  chddren  that  die  go  lo  heaven,** 

**  Ciive  me  another  piece — give  me  another  priece,  I  »ant 
to  go  to  heaven  !"  she  cried,  and  the  extra  piece  wis  givefl 
her,  amid  a  general  laugh. 

The  little  owl  of  my  boy  would  not  have  said  this,  for  be 
bad  never  sung 

*'  I  want  to  be  an  Angd,** 
and  oihcr  aspirations  of  the  same  kind. 

I  rem  em  bet  that  I,  when  a^ut  the  age  of  this  cKiR 
haunted  with  visions  of  heavenly  spheres  quite  other  tUn  1 
w.Ts  taught  by  my  teachers;  supernal  beauty  and  ravishing 
music,  more  public  than  orthodox, about  heaven  audi  fyiure 
stale,  was  gre.itly  shocked  when  a  little  companion  said  to 
me  in  confidence: 

**^\  don't  care  much  about  going  to  heaven  when  I  die.  I 
shall  be  awful  tired  ringing  psalm  tunes  and  casting  dowB 
my  crown.** 

1  passed  many  long  hours,  and  tittered  the  most  fervtut 
expostulations  in  my  efforii»  to  indoctrinate  this  little  one 
with  my  views.  Years  alter  she  expressed  her  gratitoflcio 
me  for  my  tittle  sermons,  to  which  1  listened  half  in  skine 
that  my  crudities  bad  taken  such  hold;  and  yet  she  wa&lbe 
happier  for  them. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  excessive  petting  which  children 
now  undergo  i^  yielding  a  harvest  ominous  fur  the  fttiore 
man  or  wom.in,  A  general  scnsuousness  is  growing  opoi 
uur  people  ;  chiltlren  are  too  un heroic,  too  devoid  of  a^pra- 
li^>n,  are  kept  in  a  sort  of  T>rd»yism,  sensuous,  bright,  and  uo- 
rca^ioning.  They  rcro^rade  to  a  molusk  stale,  $i>fi,  selfr-h, 
inert.  This  may  ihy  for  a  hitching,  clinging,  bjtmacle  ktfi^ 
of  hfe;  but  wilt  be  dangerous  to  themselves  and  othe<i 
when  cast  atlrifi  in  the  stress  of  a  stormy  experience^ 

Much  of  our  Nund  iy-scho«d  literature  is  a  reflex  of  Efl^ 
lish  life  and  manners,  and  unad  ipted  to  our  repuMi^'tn 
notions  of  society,  besides  being  full  of  a  morbid  kiwd  <rf 
senlimeniabsm  about  bn'ys  and  girU  feeling  bad  at  not  J^isf 
as  welt  dressed  as  oiher  children,  and  regarding  their  n^nji 
bands,  hard  wilh  honest  toil,  with  shame  msie.td  of  pride 

Our  voluminous  chtld  liieralure  presents  every  p*s»l»l* 
grace  of  children  in  an  allraciive  pc>inl  of  view,  as  if  pifll** 
ness  were  the  main  thtnij;  and  mi^thers  stand  in  a  p«^<^ 
pillory  of  rhymes,  presenting  their  duties  in  an  attrsdi^ 
shape.  Thus  exact,  responsible  ideas  arc  made  engag"*^ 
wh  re  they  ought  to  be  exhibited  as  binding.  I  have  cs0 
lo  the  conclusion  that  even  our  l»est  Bciian  (no«  incliK*i< 
the  hiNtoric)  is  rather  a  banc  than  help  ro  general  Bjnrtl<rf 

We  children  in  my  day  were  taught  lo  endure  f^^y 
pain  wilh  the  lier<<ism  of  the  Spailaii  boy,  m^ho  ^uSci 
fo3(  to  tear  his  entrails  without  complaint;  the  modern 
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kicks  and  roars  lustily  till  relief  is  in  some  way  obtained. 
Self-denial  formed  a  large  part  of  the  child's  training;  now 
the  senses  and  appetites  are  pampered,  and  all  the  tricks 
and  subterfuges  of  the  child  to  secure  indulgence  are  re- 
garded as  legitimate  and  proper  under  this  regim^  of  petting. 
All  was  different  in  the  past.  Children  were  taught  obe- 
dience, self-denial,  forecast.  It  was  thought  they  would  find 
it  difficult  sailing  the  sea  of  life  without  moral  chart  and 
compass.  Ambition  was  rather  inculcated  than  repressed ; 
for  we  read  the  great  Milton,  early  in  life,  who  calls  ambi- 
tion 

"  The  last  Infirmity  of  noble  minds/' 

and  we  were  expected  to  aim  high.  Mothers  were  often 
conscious  of  a  deficiency  of  book-learning;  but  they  were 
earnest  in  remedying  any  such  defect  in  their  children,  and 
incited  them  to  higher  attainments,  and  thus  they  grew  up 
not  devoid  of  that  noble  aspiration  without  which  men  or 
women  become  swinish. 

The  modem  system  of  petting  is  sure  to  intensify  the 
natural  and  inherited  defects  of  character,  which  a  proper 
system  of  discipline  might  have  eradicated.  Are  parents 
guiltless,  of  the  prevailing  selfishness,  flippancy  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  community  ? 

A  fine  nature  is  not  easily  spoiled ;  but  the  omens  of  a  bad 
one  may  be  augmented  by  over-indnlgence. 

Now  and  then  one  of  these  sweet  little  ones, 

"  Born  without  reproach  or  blot, 
Who  do  God's  will  and  know  it  not," 

will  be  exceedingly  thoughtful  and  unselfish  under  the  most 
tender  care.     Edward  had  cut  his  hand  badly,  and  I,  after 
dressing  the  wound,  was  overcome  with  faintness ;  seeing 
this,  be  laid  his  little  hand  over  the  blood,  and  kissing  me, 
said: 
«•  Never  mind  it,  dear  mother;  God  will  soon  paUh  it  up." 
A  pretty  turn  to  the  natural  process  in  the  healing  art. 
The  modern  method  of  treating  the  subject  of  death  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  old.     Formerly  the  Angel  Death 
was  indeed  the  King  of  Terrors  to  the  child.    There  was  no 
disguising  the  cadaverous  hue  of  the  flesh ;  no  pretty  cross- 
ing of  the  hands  to  signify  rest;  no  symbolic  asphodels  and 
lilies;  all  was  dreary  sombreness.    When  a  child  of  six,  I 
was  taken  to  the  funeral  of  a  young  companion,  with  the 
prevailing  idea  that  children  must  be  familiarized  to  all  the 
lion-ors  of  the  occasion.     I  was  lifted  up  so  that  I  should  see 
ny  poor  little  friend.     I  fainted,  and  my  face  fell  upon  the 
dead  face.    When  taken  home  I  was  found  very  ill,  and 
put  tenderly  in  bed,  upon  which  I  called   to  my  good 
grandma,  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  addressed  her  in  this 
[       wise: 

I  **  Will  you  please  to  have  all  go  away,  and  let  me  be  all 

L  alone.  I  am  not  sick.  My  body  is  telling  a  lie,  making 
I       believe  sick,  because  I  saw  poor  little  John  Maver^e  dead.** 

■  Now  this  was  not  pretty  nor  engaging,  and  no  modem 

■  child  is  likely  to  talk  or  feel  in  this  way,  because  we  are  too 
&      vise  to  subject  it  to  such  painful  experience. 

^S  Ijield  the  palm  to  the  modem  child  for  quickness,  smart- 
,  B  aea,  brightness.  He  has  more  wit  than  the  old  child,  most 
J^    Qpedilly  more  than  I  had,  who  have  always  abhorred  a 


pun.  A  locomotive  devoid  of  cars  has  just  gone  down  the 
road,  and  a  child  at  my  elbow  exclaims,  "The  train  is  broke 
off."  This  turn  would  have  been  beyond  us ;  but  then  we 
had  no  trains,  only  training.  £.  O.  S. 

A  Word  to  Husbands. — Would  you  have  a  l6ving 
wife,  be  as  gentle  in  your  words,  as  attentive  and  solicitous 
in  your  manner  after  as  before  marriage;  treat  her  quite  as 
tenderly,  yes,  more  so,  as  a  matron  as  when  a  miss.  Don't 
make  her  maid  of  all  work,  and  then  ask  her  why  she  looks 
less  tidy  and  neat  than  when  you  first  knew  her.  Don't 
buy  cheap,  tough  beef,  and  then  scold  because  it  don't  come 
to  the  table  porter-house.  Don't  grumble  about  squalling 
babies  if  you  cannot  keep  up  a  nursery,  and  remember  that 
baby  may  "take  after  papa"  in  disposition.  Don't  be  con- 
tinually smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  thus  shatter 
your  nerves,  spoil  your  temper,  and  make  your  breath  a  nui- 
sance, and  then  complain  that  your  wife  declines  to  kiss 
you.  Go  home  joyous  and  cheerful  to  your  wife,  tell  her 
the  good  news  you  have  heard,  make  her  a  sharer  in  your 
confidence,  and  not  silently  put  on  your  hat,  leaving  her 
lonely,  and  go  out  to  the  "  club,"  or  "  lodge,"  or  "  on  busi- 
ness," and  let  her  afterwards  learn  just  where  you  spent  the 
evening. 

Love  your  wife ;  be  patient ;  remember  you  are  not  per- 
fect, but  try  to  be.  Let  whisky  and  vulgar  company  alone ; 
spend  your  evenings  with  your  #ife,and  live  a  decent  Chris- 
tian life,  and  your  wife  will  be  loving  and  true,  unless  you 
married  a  heartless  beauty,  without  sense  or  worth.  If  you 
did,  who  is  to  blame  if  you  suffer  the  consequences  ? 

The  Training  that  Girls  Need. — Mrs.  Abba  Gould 
Woolson  has  been  giving  Boston  some  common-sense  notions 
about  "  The  Training  that  Girls  Need."  In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Moral  Education  Society,  she  pronounced  ill- 
health  a  luxury  that  enormously  increased  the  cost  of  living. 
She  advised  mothers  to  keep  their  girls  from  their  own  fate, 
and  she  asserted  that  girls  should  be  made  to  lead  a  quiet 
life  on  a  simple  diet  until  they  are  fully  grown;  that  they 
should  exercise  freely  in  the  open  air;  that  housework 
should  be  done  by  them  in  carefully  ventilated  rooms ;  that 
their  dress  should  be  radically  changed,  so  that  no  longer 
shall  their  vital  organs  be  compressed  or  their  hips  weighed 
down  with  a  mass  of  cloth  that  no  man  would  willingly 
carry.  Compliance  with  these  rules,  she  believed,  would 
give  to  the  world  a  nobler,  healthier  race  of  women.  The 
object  of  a  girl's  mental  training  should  be,  she  said,  to 
enable  her  to  reason,  not  to  fill  her  brain  with  superficial 
ideas.  The  processes  applied  to  women's  minds  that  are 
now  devoted  to  the  education  of  men,  she  considered,  would 
bring  the  same  results.  She  advised  that  girls  pursue  with 
thoroughness  the  disciplinary  studies.  Next  to  this  she 
would  place  the  perceptive  faculties,  in  which  woman  is 
now  much  more  proficient  than  man.  Women  should  also 
be  acquainted  more  or  less  intimately  with  physiology,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  the  laws  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  political 
economy,  the  characteristics  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, rhetoric  and  natural  sciences,  all  of  which  are  far 
more  important  to  the  girl  than  the  modern  languages. 
First  of  all  parental  duties,  M.«s.  ViooV^oxv  "^X^ict^  >\vaX  o^ 
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fiuinj^  children,  and  especially  girls,  to  earn  an  honorable 
living,  no  matter  how  wealthy  their  family  may  be,  since 
no  DOC  is  beyond  the  reach  of  possible  poverty. 

The  Family  Scrap-Book. — The  following  excellent 
suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  scrap-books  we  copy  from 
"  Woman's  Kingdom*'  in  the  Chicago  Inter-  Ocean,  They 
are  timely  and  very  apropos  : 

How  few  persons  are  swift  to  discover  the  beauty  and 
value  of  to-day,  of  the  present  hour,  the  present  age.  How 
few  discover  the  heroic  traits  of  neighbors  and  frieiids  until 
they  are  dead?  How  few  careful  housekeepers,  who  would 
protest  loudly  against  casting  into  the  fire  of  an  eighth  of  a 
yard  of  calico  that  cost  five  cents  a  yard,  and  who  give  days 
of  time  in  the  course  of  a  life  to  sorting  and  shielding  from 
moth  the  family  scrap-bag,  ever  remember  to  save  the  gems 
of  thought  that  are  brought  into  the  household  by  every 
mail?  The  day  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  Mrs.  Orth  (wife  of 
the  Hon.  G.  S.  Orth,  of  Indiana)  commenced  carefully 
selecting  the  best  editorials,  letters,  etc.,  from  the  current 
newspaper  literature  of  the  day.  As  the  months  passed  on, 
special  prominence  was  given  to  the  letters  from  the  **  Boys 
in  Blue,"  especially  those  that  frequently  appeared  in  the 
country  newspapers.  Nine  volumes  were  thus  collected, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  same  material  might 
have  been  saved  in  thousands  of  homes,  so  valuable  are 
these  volumes  on  account  of  their  rarity  that  Mrs.  Orth 
received  a  special  request  from  Europe  that  ihcy  be  sent  to 
the  Exposition;  but  many  friends  protested,  through  fear 
that  they  might  be  lost,  and  thus  the  State  deprived  of  a 
valuable  record.  Notwithstanding  the  many  valuable  books 
in  the  library,  where  these  books  are,  we  have  often  noletl 
that  the  first  books  to  arrest  attention  are  these  nine  volumes 
of  letters  from  the  "  Boys  in  Blue." 

Here  was  a  book  that  thousands  of  women  might  have 
duplicated;  so  to-day,  amid  the  mass  of  important  matter 


with  which  journalism  is  freighted,  there  are  gems  of  poetry 
and  thought,  valuable  facts,  etc.,  which,  if  carefully  selected 
and  preserved  in  a  scrap-book,  will  prove  of  infinitely  more 
value  to  mother  and  children  than  the  time  consumed  in 
preserving  them. 

What  is  the  need  of  a  scrap-book  in  these  days  of  ency- 
clopedias  ?  do  you  ask.  I  would  answer,  attempt  to  prepare 
a  paper  upon  the  "progress  of  the  higher  education  of 
women ;  the  admission  of  women  to  the  professions;  woman's 
industries ;  and  consult  the  four  popular  encyclopedias,  and 
tell  me  how  much  information  you  will  find." 

We  have  some  bitter  editorials  on  the  woman  question ; 
editorials  ridiculing  |n  an  insulting  manner  some  of  the 
purest  and  most  womanly  women  of  the  nation,  filed  away 
in  a  certain  scrap-book,  which  we  think  will  surprise  even 
the  writers  themselves  when  the  articles  are  produced  in  the 
forthcoming  history  of  the  woman  movement. 

During  last  summer,  while  writing  to  an  aged  aunt,  who 
has  been  the  kee}>er  of  the  family  treasures,  we  begged  to 
examine  some  old  letters  and  papers;  among  the  very  first 
was  one  from  the  writer's  grandmother,  in  which  she  ex- 
plained that  the  reason  why  she  had  time  for  letter-writing 
in  the  evening,  was  that  **  Cousin  Grace  Fletcher  is  trying 
to  entertain  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster, 
by  playing  checkers.  Father  and  Uncle  Chamberlain  think 
him  a  young  man  of  considerable  promise,  but  we  girls  think 
him  awkward  and  rather  verdant,"  etc. 

Next  came  a  little  poem  written  by  my  grandfather,  and 
who  can  estimate  the  value  of  these  little  glimpses  into  the 
past !  Let  us  garner  the  earnest  thoughts,  the  very  poetry  of 
existence  for  our  children,  sealing  them  with  a  mother's 
influence,  and  they  will  make  a  more  lasting  impression  than 
the  most  learned  article  ever  penned,  met  with  casually  in 
a  course  of  reading.  Encourage  the  children  to  make  their 
own  selections  for  their  own  scrap-books,  and  thus  gain  a 
sure  guide  to  their  tas'tes  and  habit  of  thought. 
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Our  New  Serial. — The  readers  of  the  Monthly  can 
safely  anticipate  a  pleasant  repast  in  the  reading  of  the  new 
serial  story,  commenced  wiih  the  present  number,  entitled 
**  Leon  Manor;  or,  the  Resolute  Ghosts,  a  Story  of  Mary- 
land in  1725,"  written  by  that  charming  and  entertaining 
writer,  James  Hungerford,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  whom  they 
will  recall  to  mind  as  the  author  of  those  excellent  serials 
heretofore  published  in  its  columns,  entitled,  *'  Preme  et 
Prome,"  and  "  Link  by  Link."  The  present  story  is  written 
in  his  usually  happy  style,  and  the  envelopment  of  the  mys- 
tery involved  in  the  story  is  skillfully  worked  through  until 
the  end.  The  interest  of  the  reader  becomes  at  once 
attached  to  the  thread  of  the  plot,  and  is  unconsciously 
drawn,  as  it  were,  into  a  vortex,  from  which  he  cnnnot 
escape  until  he  finds  himself  at  the  end  of  the  closing  chaj)- 
ler,  and  the  mystery  is  explained.  It  is  semi-historical  in 
character,  and  portrays,  in    most   graphic   and    insiiuctive 


I  terms,  many  of  the  primitive  manners  and  customs  of  oc^<y 

I  colonial  days,  which  will  give  it  an   additional  claim  %^^ 

n)any  of  our  readers.     We  trust,  therefore,  our  readers  wL'^'j 

one  and  all,  enjoy  a  very  pleasant  time  in  following  the  va^--^. 

ing  fortunes  and  doings  of  those  **  Resolute  Ghosts." 

I 

St.  Valentine's  Day. — Though  the  custom  of  sending 
valentines  on  the  14th  of  February  has  been  said  to  be  dying 
I  out,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  still  lives  and  flourishes  among 
I  the  young  folks,  as  the  enormous  sales  made  by  dealers  in 
'  this  style  of  pictorial  literature  can  abundantly  testify. 
I       Its  origin  has   been  variously  accounted  for;  so  we  will 
here  mention  but  two,  which  will  doubtless  answer  as  well 
'  ns  any,  from  which  you  may  take  your  choice.     It  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.    St- 
Valentine  was  a  good  bishop,  who  was  noted  far  and  wide 
for  his  charity.     lie  was  beheaded  at  Rome,  during  the 
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rcign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
270.  On  account  of  the  above-mentioned  qualities,  it  be- 
came the  custom  for  young  people  to  choose  their  *<  valen- 
tines" or  lovers  on  that  day.  Others,  again,  trace  the 
origin  still  further  back  to  the  ancient  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia  among  the  Romans,  held  in  February,  when  it  was  the 
custom  to  place  the  young  women  in  a  box,  and  then  permit 
them  to  be  taken  out  by  the  young  men,  as  chance  directed. 
They  were  then  one  another's  «*  valentines"  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Of  course  there  was  no  objection  to  making  the  rela- 
tionship permanent  by  marriage  if  any  couple  so  desired  it. 
Whatever  its  origin,  the  custom  has  maintained  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  people  than  many 
another,  especially  among  the  Germanic  races,  the  Germans, 
English,  and  of  course  the  Americans.  In  English  poetry 
we  find  it  one  of  the  most  frequent  themes  glorified.  Shaks- 
peare  alludes  to  it  in  several  of  his  plays  and  sonnets,  and 
even  wrote  several  valentines  himself.  In  fact,  we  might 
say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  poet  but  what  has  some  time 
enriched  valentine  literature. 


The  Electric  Light. — In  accordance  with  the  previous 
announcement,  that  Edison  would  throw  open  his  laboratory 
to  the  general  public  for  the  inspection  of  his  electric  light 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  many  hundreds  of  persons  from  far  and 
near  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered. 
The  laboratory  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  twenty-five 
electric  lamps,  the  office  and  counting-room  with  eight,  and 
twenty  others  were  distributed  in  the  street  leading  to  the 
depot,  and  some  in  the  adjoining  houses.  The  entire  sys- 
tem was  explained  in  detail  by  Edison  and  his  assistants, 
and  the  light  subjected  to  a  variety  of  tests.  Among  others 
the  inventor  placed  one  of  the  electric  lamps  in  a  large  glass 
jar  filled  with  water,  and  turned  on  the  current;  the  little 
horseshoe  filament,  when  thus  subnterged,  burned  with  the 
same  bright,  steady  illumination  as  it  did  in  the  air,  the 
water  not  having  the  slightest  effect  upon  it.  The  lamp 
was  kept  thus  under  water  for  four  hours.  Another  test 
was  turning  the  electric  current  off  and  on  one  of  the  lamps 
with  great  rapidity  as  many  times  as  it  was  calculated  the 
light  would  be  turned  on  and  off  in  actual  household  illumi- 
nation in  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  no  perceptible  varia- 
tion either  in  the  brilliancy,  steadiness  or  durability  of  the 
lamp  occurred.  The  method  of  regulating  the  supply  of 
electricity  at  the  central  station  was  explained  in  detail,  as 
was  also  the  electric  motor;  the  latter  was  made  to  pump 
water  and  run  a  sewing-machine  with  only  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  was  necessary  to  give  out  an  illumination  of  the 
brilliancy  of  an  ordinary  gas  jet. 

To  illustrate,  Mr.  Edison  simply  attached  the  wires  of  the 

motor  to  an  electric  lamp,  disconnecting  the  latter.     The 

rapid  changes  from  light  to  power  and  from  power  back 

L        again  to  light  attracted  much  attention,  and  elicited  not  a 

;        little  admiration.     The  method  of  producing  the  current, 

{        the  mode  of  measurement  of  the  electricity  consumed,  the 

manner  of  connecting  the  wires,  and  the  other  incidental 

■         details  were  practically  illustrated.     The  simple  method  of 

L         preparing  the  horseshoe  filament  attracted  much  attention. 

k        The  vacuum  pumps  were  kept  working,  and  hundreds  wit- 


nessed the  method  of  obtaining  the  vacuum  in  the  bulbs  of 
the  lamps.  The  wires  leading  from  the  generators  to  the 
various  lamps  were  followed  in  all  their  connections.  They 
were  ordinary  copper  wires  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

The  regulation  of  the  current  was  carried  on  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  laboratory,  a  young  man  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
wheel  turning  off  the  current  to  any  degree  desired.  At- 
tached to  all  the  chandeliers,  which  are  of  the  pattern  fre- 
quently used,  were  screws,  by  the  turning  of  which  the  light 
could  be  turned  on  or  off  as  readily  as  gas.  The  centre  of 
attraction  during  the  exhibition  was  Edison  himself,  who 
was  attired  in  a  rough  suit  of  working  clothes.  The  skeptics 
were  severe  in  their  cross-questioning,  but  to  all  their  inter- 
rogatories as  to  expense,  amount  of  horse-power  consumed, 
proposed  method  of  working,  and  all  other  details,  he  gave 
prompt,  simple  and  direct  answers,  which  were  readily 
understood,  and  always  convincing.  When  argued  with 
that  the  gas  companies  could  reduce  the  price  of  gas  much 
lower  than  it  was  at  present  and  still  make  a  profit,  thus  suc- 
cessfully competing  with  the  electric  light,  he  referred  to  the 
electric  motor  to  be  used  in  connection  with  his  system, 
pointing  out  that  even  if  gas  and  electricity  cost  exactly  the 
same,  to  produce  the  electric  motor  could  make  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  electricity,  insomuch  as  the  plant  of  the 
latter  would  be  kept  in  use  nearly  all  day  and  night — in  the 
daytime  furnishing  power,  in  the  nightime  furnishing  illumi- 
nation— while  the  gas  was  serviceable  for  only  four  or  five 
hours  every  night,  being  idle  throughout  the  day ;  but  be 
insisted  that  without  the  electric  motor  gas  could  not  be 
produced  nearly  as  cheap  as  electricity  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Among  the  visitors  and  spectators  upon  this  occasion 
were  many  distinguished  electricians  and  men  of  eminence 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  all  of  whom  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  this  most  remarkable  of  all  modem  inven- 
tions. All  seemed  fully  satisfied  that  Edison  had  actually 
solved  the  problem  of  practical  household  illumination  by 
electricity. 

The  street  lamps  will  probably  be  kept  burning  nightly  for 
several  nights  to  come ;  but  tlie  inventor  will  be  compelled, 
if  he  would  make  any  headway  toward  getting  ready  for  the 
general  introduction  of  the  light,  to  close  the  laboratory  to 
the  multitude,  leaving  them  to  see  and  examine  the  light 
in  the  street  lamps  and  dwellings  in  Menlo  Park.  No 
scientist  or  expert,  however,  he  states,  will  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  thorough  examination  of  the  system  until  all 
are  satisfied. 


Suffering  in  Ireland. — The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  never  failed  to  respond  liberally  to  cries  of  hunger 
from  any  source,  when  they  have  felt  assured  that  their  con- 
tribution^ would  reach  the  sufferers;  and  their  sympathies 
are  perhaps  more  quickly  excited  and  more  strongly  mov^d 
by  such  suffering  in  Ireland  than  anywhere  else.  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  mission  to  this  country,  so  far  as  it  contemplntcs  ob- 
taining relief  for  the  hungry,  claims  and  will  receive  hearty 
support ;  but  his  objects  beyond  this  should  not  be  pressed 
while  multitudes  in  Ireland  are  in  want  of  food. 
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Thoughts  that  Breathe.  From  the  Writings  of  Dean 
Stanley.  Selected  by  E.  E.  Brown.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Phillips  Brooke.  Boston :  D,  Lothrop  &*  Co. 
The  character  of  the  writings  of  Dean  Stanley  which  are 
best  known  among  us  makes  them  perhaps  especially  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  which  the  compiler  had  in  view.  They 
are  historical,  and  possess  the  vivid  interest  which  belongs 
to  the  most  sacred  or  the  most  romantic  scenes  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  No  writings  are  richer  in  the  assertion 
and  illustration  of  those  principles  of  thought  and  action 
which  are  universal  and  eternal.  The  appeal  to  principle 
or  the  statement  of  universal  truth  made  in  connection  with 
some  event  in  history,  or  some  question  of  present  life,  will 
always  have  a  clearer  vividness  and  a  stronger  influence 
than  a  purely  abstract  utterance  of  wisdom.  To  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  F)ean  Stanley,  it  will  be 
needless  to  say  how  largely  his  character  pervades  them. 
The  power  which  this  character  involves  will  be  felt  in  these 
extracts,  even  separated  as  they  are  from  the  historical  events 
by  which  they  were  suggested,  as  a  great  portrait  makes  its 
power  felt  even  by  those  who  never  saw  the  living  face 
which  it  portrays. 

The  thoughts  that  have  been  selected  for  position  in  this 
volume  are  such  as  may  be  truly  esteemed  most  forcil)le  and 
striking,  and,  clothed  as  they  are  in  the  choicest  diction  of 
the  English  language,  deserve  to.  rank  as  among  the  fair- 
est gems  of  modern  classics.  No  more  expressive  title  for 
the  work  could  have  been  selected ;  for  verily  they  are 
"  thoughts  that  breathe." 

More  Ways  Than  One.    By  Alice  Perry.    Boston: 

D.  Lothrop  6-  Co. 

Miss  Perry  has  succeeded  admirably  in  her  labors,  and 
the  story  before  us  is  significant  of  the  great  skill  and  ability 
expended  by  her  in  its  rendition.  It  is  a  society  story,  full 
of  tender  pathos  and  feeling,  and  told  in  such  a  chaste  and 
unsensational  vein,  that  it  leaves  the  re.ider  pleasantly  en- 
tertained with  a  realization  of  some  mental  improvement 
having  been  derived  from  its  perusal. 

Nana.     A  Sequel  to  L'Assomnioir.     By  Emilie  Zola. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  y^W^  Stirling.     Fhila- 

delphia  :  T.  B.  Peterson  ^  Brothers. 

The  story  of  Nana  is  as  real,  as  intense,  and  as  bold  as  its 
predecessor;  but  it  places  before  us  a  totally  different  world. 
It  is  elaborated  with  the  same  care,  and  gives  us  a  careful 
study  of  the  manners  and  life  of  that  class,  as  they  exist  in 
real  life,  whoSe  principal  business  in  life  is  to  be  amused, 
and  which  ordinary  romance-writers  designate  as  *  |)eople  of 
elegant  leisure." 

Cincinnati's    Beginnings.      Hy   Francis    W.    Millkr. 

Cincinnati :  Peter  G.    Tho7up%cn. 

The  design  of  this  work,  as  expressed  by  its  author,  is  to 
supp)y  some  missing  chapters  in  the  early  his^tory  of  the  city 


and  the  Miami  purchase,  chiefly  from  hitherto  unpublished 
documents.  That  he  has  successfully  accomplished  his  task 
the  work  before  us  sufficiently  attests.  The  style  in  which 
the  work  has  been  gotten  up  by  its  publisher  is  also,  we  are 
pleased  to  note,  a  great  improvement  upon  the  usual  style 
adopted  for  works  of  like  character,  and  for  which  he  is  de- 
serving of  public  consideration.  Any  of  our  antiquarian 
readers  desiring  a  copy  of  the  work  can  obtain  the  same  by 
remitting  the  price,  one  dollar  and  seYenty-five  cents,  to  the 
publisher,  Mr.  Thompson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

How  She  Won  Him  ;  or.  The  Bride  of  the  Cbannm|^ 

Valley.     By  David  A.  Mcx)RE.    Philadelphia:  T,  B. 

Peterson  dr*  Brothers. 

This  might  more  properly  be  called  "  a  realistic  romance" 
than  a  novel,  for  every  incident  in  it — and'many  of  them  arc 
wild  and  wonderful  to  a  degree — might  have  happened. 
The  hero  of  this  story  starts  for  the  West,  while  yet  in  his 
teens,  leaving  his  home  in  a  Pennsylvania  village,  and  with 
his  mother  settles  down  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  win  the  favor  of  a  liberal-minded  banker,  who 
gives  him  employment,  and  to  whom,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
he  is  able  in  turn  to  render  essential  service.  When  he  at- 
tains manhood,  he  follows  Bacon's  advice,  of  giving  hostages 
to  fortune  by  taking  a  wife — not,  however,  his  first  love. 
There  is  a  little  mystery  here,  which  the  reader  will  find 
cleared  up  very  satisfactorily  in  the  end.  Leon  Gaylord, 
having  a  passion  for  adventure,  and  a  conviction  that  enter- 
prise, perseverance  and  good  conduct  cannot  fail  to  win  suc- 
cess, goes  to  the  Pacific  coast  soon  after  the  wondrous  re- 
sources of  California  had  l>egun  to  be  developed,  leaving  his 
mother  and  wife  in  Cincinnati,  and,  though  not  without  trou- 
ble from  the  Indians,  who  regarded  all  gold-hunters  as  inter- 
lopers, eventually  becomes  very  rich,  and  even  obtains  a  seat 
on  the  bench  in  a  district  in  California,  whence  he  dispenses 
justice  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  except  criminals.  At  last, 
still  a  young  man,  for  he  had  begun  life  early,  he  returns  to  the 
East,  with  the  large  fortune  he  had  realized.  His  wife  had 
died  years  before,  leaving  a  son.  The  wealth  laboriously  and 
honestly  obtained  is  judiciously  and  liberally  dispensed;  but 
the  romance  of  his  life  may  be  said  to  l)egin  again  at  Saratoga, 
the  end  being  a  socf)n(i  marriage,  with  the  happiest  auspices 
and  under  very  strange  circuni>tances.  The  numerous  char- 
acters in  this  life-drama  are  so  cleverly  sketched  that  it  seems 
as  if  ihcy  were  pen-photographs — if  suchlhings  are. 

Glimpses  at  Olden  Arts. — Among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  collections  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  are 
those  illustrating  the  development  of  the  arts  among  the 
mound-builders  of  this  continent.  The  mound-builders  were 
rude  jewelers.  Carved  discs  of  shell,  often  with  the  heads 
of  birds  outlined  thereon,  a  ring  of  steatite,  and  a  copper 
ornament  of  cross-like  form,  are  among  the  decorative  relics 
of  these  people.  The  cross  is  represented  upon  articles  of 
shell  and  copi>er  found  in  the  graves,  evidently  made  fron 
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native  copper,  hammered  and  cut  into  shape.  A  small  per- 
foration at  the  upper  border  still  contains  a  fragment  of 
the  string  by  which  the  article  was  suspended,  preserved  by 
the  action  of  the  copper;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  copper 
are  slight  evidences  of  its  having  been  in  contact  with  a 
finely-woven  fabric,  thus,  showing,  says  Professor  Putnam, 
that  this  ancient  people,  who  were  well  advanced  in  the 
ceramic  art,  also  possessed  the  knowledge  of  weaving. 

One  jar  now  in  the  museum,  taken  from  a  stone-grave 
mound  in  Tennessee,  is  made  in  the  rude  image  of  a 
woman,  represented  as  resting  on  her  knees.  The  hair  or 
head-dress  is  distinguishable.  Some  ordinary  jars  of  mound- 
builder  manufacture  are  made  with  care  and  skill ;  their  good 
proportions  and  well-made  curves  equalling  and  closely  re- 
sembling in  outline  some  of  the  best  of  the  early  Old  World 
forms  which  were  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  wheel,  while 
their  very  simplicity  is  the  perfection  of  the  art.  Bones 
were  used  for  many  implements.  Splinters  of  bones,  as  the 
museum  collection  shows,  were  utilized  as  awls  and  needles, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  grandmothers  of  mound- 
building  days  knit  their  grandchildren's  stockings  with  bone 
knitting-needles.  That  combs  were  worn  in  the  hair  seems 
sufficiently  proved,  as  is  known  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  aborigines  of  Peru.  One  jar,  taken  from  the  grave  of  a 
child,  is  mounted  on  three  hollow  legs,  the  cavities  of  which 
connect  with  the  body  of  the  jar,  while  the  cross-bars  be- 
tween them  are  solid.  A  bowl,  also  from  a  child's  grave, 
is  well  executed,  duck-shaped,  with  natural  head  and  bill. 
Another  jar  is  a  fairly  faithful  representation  of  a  bear. 
This  latter  jar  is  remarkable  for  its  showing  that  the  mound- 
tniilders  were  acquainted  with  decoration  in  color.  On  this 
jar  had  been  painted  a  number  of  concentric  figures,  per- 
fectly apparent  when  the  jar  was  first  removed  from  the 
grave,  but  as  they  had  not  been  burnt  in^  they  are  now  but 
faintly  indicated. 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry.— The  oldest  piece  of  needle- 
work in  the  world  is  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Tapestry,  you 
know,  is  a  kind  of  woven  hangings  of  wool  or  silk,  often 
enriched  with  gold  and  silver  representing  various  figures. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  queens  and  noble  ladies  had  not  much 
else  to  do  to  employ  their  time,  and  so  they  wove  and  em- 
txoidered  tapestry  to  cover  the  cold  stone  walls  of  their 
prisonlike  castles.  A  great  deal  of  labor  and  skill  was 
sometimes  expended  upon  these  productions.  The  tapestry 
that  is  preserved  at  Bayeux,  France,  is  said  to  have  been 
worked  by  Queen  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, though  if  she  did  it  all,  she  must  have  done  it  as 
Solomon  built  the  temple,  •*  with  a  great  deal  of  help.**  It 
is  a  long  linen  web  of  the  color  of  brown  hoi  land,  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  a  little  over  twenty 
inches  wide.  Upon  this  is  embroidered  a  series  of  historic 
groups  illustrating  the  various  events  and  incidents  of  the 
lionnan  conquest.  Some  have  called  it  a  sort  of  pictorial 
history  of  that  age,  which  indeed  it  is,  and  in  some  respects 
better  than  Mr.  Freeman's  or  Mrs.  Strickland's.  The  em- 
broidery is  woolen,  the  thread  used  being  about  the  size  of 
ow  common  yam.  It  was  of  various  colors — blue,  red, 
green,  Uack  and  yellow  predominating.  There  are  fifty- 
two  kcbcs  represented,  and  one  gets  a  very  interesting  and 


graphic  picture  of  that  age  from  that  parti-colored  web. 
The  designs  of  course  are  very  simple.  Neither  Matilda  or 
any  of  her  maids  knew  anything  of  perspective  or  the  princi- 
ples of  coloring;  but  with  this  lack  of  the  rules  of  art,  and 
her  paucity  of  material,  she  produced  a  work  which  few  of 
the  women  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  care  to  under- 
take. 

Mr.  Reinhart  has  several  small  pictures  of  interesting 
motive.  One  is  of  Franklin  before  Governor  Keith,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  professed  greater  interest  for  the  young 
American  than  was  proved  by  his  acts ;  and  that  after  offer- 
ing to  give  Franklin  letters  of  credits  abroad  to  enable  him 
to  buy  type,  and  so  to  be  set  up  as  State  printer,  not  only  did 
he  neglect  to  send  any  letters  after  him,  but  had  in  fact  no 
credit  to  give.  In  this  picture  the  Pennsylvania  governor 
sits  in  his  library  beside  a  table,  in  picturesque  and  elegant 
costume,  and  the  young  man  stands  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  holding  his  hand  on  an  open  book,  and  with  an  en- 
thusiastic expression,  as  he  seeks  to  make  an  impression  on 
his  patron.  Another  picture  is  the  "  Pride  of  the  Village,'* 
in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  realize  the  tenderness  and 
sweetness  which  Irving  represented  of  the  subject. 

A  work  believed  to  be  a  valuable  treasure  of  art  has  re- 
cently been  found  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  San  Francisco. 
A  brooch  was  being  shown  by  the  dealer,  when  the  discovery 
was  made  by  a  person  present  that  the  miniature  which  it 
contained  was  by  Richard  Gjnway,  the  favorite  of  George 
IV.  and  of  the  English  nobility  of  his  day.  By  more  care- 
ful inspection  the  artist's  initials  were  found  inscribed  be- 
neath a  glass  covering,  and  within  the  reverse,  where  was  set 
a  wreath  of  auburn  and  golden  hair  intertwined ;  under  an- 
other covering,  his  full  name,  with  one  supposed  to  be  the 
maiden  name  of  his  wife.  The  picture  is  that  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  the  painter's  wife,  if  the  supposition  about  the 
feminine  name  be  correct.  The  history  of  the  brooch  is 
traced  by  the  person  holding  it  in  San  Francisco  to  its  pur- 
chase at  auction  by  a  titled  Englishman,  from  whose  son  the 
pawnbroker  received  it  a  year  since  as  security  on  a  loan  of 
ten  dollars. 

At  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Design  is  exhibited  a  portrait 
of  De  Lesseps,  the  great  French  engineer,  by  Ilealey.  It  is 
a  composition  representing,  apparently,  the  conclusion  of 
the  canal  conference  held  in  Paris.  M.  De  Lesseps,  a  three- 
quarters  length  figure,  is  standing  near  a  table,  over  the 
edge  of  which  hangs  a  map  of  the  two  American  continents. 
With  the  index  finger  of  the  left'hand  he  indicates  the  loca- 
tion of  the  canal  which  is  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  is  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  of  Boston. 

Miss  £.  L».  Ransom  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton from  original  pictures  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Vintiie  Ream  Hoxie  has  completed  her  statue  of 
Farragut,  which  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard. 
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We  rtvs  well  know  that  our  readers  are  considerably  in- 
tCTcstcd  in  the  travels  of  their  funny  friend  of  the  Detroit 
!•>€€  Prr::,  and  feel  no  little  concern  over  the  trials  and 
tribulaiions  that  beset  him  in  his  pcre|;ri nations  through  De- 
troit*s  lively  every-day  life.  He  is  always  on  hand  just  at 
the  right  moment  to  catch  the  good  points,  and  he  returns 
them  to  us  in  most  excellent  shape.  Here  are  several  of 
the  latest : 

Not  His  Darling. — After  a  down -town  young  man  had 
been  keeping  company  with  a  girl  at  the  north  end  of  Third 
street  for  se'vcral  months,  her  father  suddenly  got  the  idea 
that  a  salary  of  $7  per  week  would  not  support  his  daughter 
in  pr«)j)cr  style,  and  he  forbade  the  young  man  to  come  to 
the  house.  Letters  were  exchanged  and  stolen  interviews 
followed,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  will  occur  again. 

The  other  night  the  old  man  observed  his  daughter  acting 
nervous  and  queer,  and  he  scented  cologne  in  the  air.  Whis- 
pering in  the  old  woman's  ear,  he  dodged  out  doors  and 
took  a  |X)siiion  favorable  for  one  determined  on  evil.  Pretty 
soon  Uih  steps  were  heard.  The  old  man  coughed.  The 
gate  opened,  the  steps  came  nearer,  and  a  voice  whispered  : 

"Is  that  my  darling?" 
•  "  Not  hardly  !"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  rose  up 
and  reached  out  for  a  coat-collar,  and  next  moment  a  pair  of 
polished  Iwot -heels  revolved  in  the  air,  swept  off  the  top  of 
ft  rosebush,  cnmc  down  and  demolished  a  flower-pot,  and 
then  shot  out  of  the  gate  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  bear- 
ing away  a  young  man  whose  hair  had  pushed  his  bat  off. 

Who  He  Was. — "  Now,  then,  who  is  the  plaintiff  in 
this  cahe?"  asked  his  Honor  in  Justice  alley  yesterday,  as  a 
case  WAS  called. 

Nil  reply. 

*<  I  ask  who  is  the  plaintiff  in  this  case?"  continued  the 
court. 

**  I  don't  know  anything  alx^ut  plaintiffs,"  replied  a  man 
in  the  corner  .is  he  sh»wly  rose;  "  but  if  you  are  asking  for 
the  rhiip  who  was  chased  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then  mopi>ed 
ail  over  his  own  barn-yard  by  two  des|>eradoes,  I'm  your 
man !" 

The  ca^'O  went  on. 

Not  Her  Motto. — .\  Wootlward  avenue  policeman  was 
the  other  il.iy  halted  near  the  City  Hall  by  a  two-hundred- 
]iound  W(>niaM  with  a  paiccl  in  her  hand,  and  she  requested 
to  be  dircclcd  l»)  the  ^toro  where  they  sold  molloes.  He 
aikfd  which  paitiv  ular  >toro  »»hc  wanted,  and  she  e\plainc«l : 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell.  My  t-hl  man  eamc  to  town  yestenlay. 
and  I  >\anli*l  hin>  to  lay  the  nu»ttoof  •  C'h.k1  ble»  our  Home.* 
He  got  in  soniewheic  where  ihey  told  him  that  >:\lish  folk> 
no  longer  hung  up  that  nu»tto,  auvl  the  oil  i,:;.  :  went  and 
bioui^hl  home  this  ^.nc." 

She  un'iolle\l  the  jMivel.  aivl  lull  n|»  a  call  -  A'ich  wi- 
tastilv  painted : 

**  iK^n't  .i>k  for  credit — Out  terni^  aie  «.a^h." 


**  You  needn't  grin,"  she  said,  as  she  rolled  np  the  card 
again  :  '*  I'm  heavy  on  foot,  and  the  walking  is  bad,  but  Vm 
going  to  walk  this  town  till  I  find  the  man  who  got  this 
thing  off  on  Samuel  for  *  God  Bless  our  Home.' " 

Lawyers. — Some  years  ago  two  wealthy  farmers  of 
Western  Pennsylv.nnia  had  a  serious  dispute  in  a  business 
transaction,  and  determined  to  have  the  matter  settled  ac- 
cording  to  law.  One  of  them  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
county-seat  and  stated  his  case  to  a  lawyer,  who  said  he 
regretted  that  he  could  not  undertake  his  cause,  as  he  bad 
been  already  retained  by  his  opponent.  He  would,  how- 
ever, do  all  in  his  power  to  serve  him  by  recommending 
another  and  able  lawyer.  The  farmer  thanked  him,  and 
took  from  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  friend.  The 
gum  of  the  envelope  being  still  wet,  he  thought  he  might  as 
well  take  a  [)eep  at  its  contents  before  delivering  it.  This 
he  did,  and  to  his  astonishment  and  indignation  read  as 
follows:  "Two  plump  geese  have  come  to  town.  Yoo 
pluck  the  one,  and  I  the  other."  The  farmer  immediately 
waited  upon  his  adversary,  and  showed  him  the  letter.  The 
matter  was  speedily  and  satisfactorily  arranged  without  the 
aid  of  the  lawyers. 

Freaks  of  Accident. — Strange  mischances,  with   fatal 
results,  are    happening  daily,  here    and  there,  over  the 
country.     A  Boston  butcher  ran  against  a  knife  that  lay  on 
a  block,  severing  an  artery,  and  bled  to  death.     In  New 
York  a  man,  hastening  by  a  meat  stand,  had  his  eye  canght 
and  torn  out  by  a  tenter- hook  fastened  to  an  awning-post. 
A  Denver  woman  caught  her  foot  in  a  frog,  and  could  not 
extricate  it  before  a  train  ran  over  her.     A  horse  kicked  a 
Michigan  boy  into  a  deep  well,  where  he  was  drowned.    A 
Vermont  farmer  sneezed  while  holding  a  straw  in  his  nio«th« 
drew  it  into  his  lungs,  and  choked  to  death.     In  Nashville  a 
shoe  flew  off  the  foot  of  a  kicking  mule,  and  fractured  the 
skull  of  a  Kiby.     While  standing  on  his  head  on  the  top  oC^ 
a  high  fence-|K>st,  an  Iowa  youth  lost  his  balance,  fell  into  ^^ 
tub  of  iMiling  water,  and  was  fatally  scaldM.     An  Orego^^ 
girl  swallowed  her  engagement  ring,  and  lived  only  a  wc^^r^ 
afterwards.     A  stone,  thrown  by  a  playfellow,  broke  a  c''^*.^^ 
fn)m  which  a  St.  Ixjuis  boy  was  drinking,  driving  some 
the  pieces  down  his  throat,  and  he  died  a  few  days  after      ^ 
{^rcAt  aj;ony.     Looking  up  to  watch  the  flight  of  an  arroi^  ^ 
Na«.hville  woman  <iid  not  see  it  descending  directly  over   Is^ 
heail,  anl  the  Nh.irp  metal  point  penetrated  her  brain  ihra^i^l^ 
one  vif  her  eye>,  killing  her  instantly.     In  Ohio  a  five-^fc^^, 
oM  boy  wer.t  :o  fecvi  ihe  pi^« ;  the  (>en  was  furnished  witli  « 
>l:ding  door,  niixinj;;  up  an<l  tlown,  which,  as  he  poked  his 
head   in,  suddciily   I'ell   on    his    neck,  strangling'  hin.    A 
bachelor  in  rhila::e'^<hia  met  with  a  curious  death |^he  beld 
a  i>i:".<>n  in  his  mou'.h  while  threading  a  needle. and  acci* 
-iei'.til'y  <w.i!l..wi.i  it.  and    it  ^o  IiML^ed  in  his  thieilaslD 
rc^u't  tataliy.     In   c'*.r.ciiin.ui   recently  a  young  mas  ins 
leaning  up«.>n  hi-  ^\iv,  watching  a  game  of  base-ball,  whes I 
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foul  ball  so  struck  the  hammer  as  to  discharge  the  gun, 
shooting  him  in  the  forehead  and  killing  him  on  the  spot. 
A  few  days  since  a  boy  in  Providence  was  playing  with  an 
umbrella  handle,  and  stumbling  over  it  it  pierced  his  eye, 
causing  death  in  a  few  hours. 

The  Advantages  of  Women  Over  Men. — A  woman 
may  say  what  she  likes  to  you  without  running  the  risk  of 
getting  knocked  down  for  it.  She  can  take  a  snooze  after 
dinner,  while  her  husband  has  to  work.  She  can  go  forth 
into  the  streets  without  being  invited  to  treat  in  every  coffee- 
house. She  can  paint  her  face  if  she  is  too  pale,  and  flour  it 
if  too  red.  She  can  stay  at  home  in  time  of  war,  and  wed 
again  if  her  husband  is  killed*  She  can  wear  corsets  if  too 
thick,  other  fixtures  if  too  thin.  She  can  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry  without  costing  her  a  cent.  She  can  get  divorced 
from  her  husband  whenever  she  sees  one  she  likes  better. 
Ana  biic  can  get  in  debt  all  over,  and  he  must  pay  it,  until 
he  warns  thi*  public  by  advertisement  not  to  trust  her  on  his 
account  any  longer. 

How  Sharon  was  once  Beat. — A  good  story  is  told 
about  Farmer  Treadway  of  Carson,  and  Sharon,  in  the  di- 
son  Appeal^  as  follows.     The  writer  has  never  seen  this  story 
in  print,  but  it  is  so  good  that  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  may 
have  been  years  ago  for  all  he  knows.     Sharon  once  built  a 
saw-mill  on  some  government  land,  and  ran  it  three  years  on 
government  timber.    This  i,  as  in  early  times,  and  wood-saw- 
yers were  not  always  particular  to  secure  a  proper  title.   After 
sawing  up  all  the  wood  in  sight,  Sharon  abandoned  the  mill, 
and  innaediatcly  old  Farmer  Treadway,  who  had  an  eye  on 
the  property,  entered  the  land  in  the  regular  way,  and  came 
down  Qn  it  like  a  thousand  of  brick  with  a  United  States. pa- 
tent.   Presently  Sharon  began  to  move  the  machinery  of  the 
mill,  when  Treadway  served  him  with  a  notice  to  keep  his 
hands  off.    Sharon  paid  no  attention  to  the  old  farmer,  and 
the  next  thing  he  knew  he  was  sued  for  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars.   Treadway  showed  his  documents  all  correct,  and  the 
JDiy  awarded  damages  in  full.     After  the  suit  Treadway 
walked  up  to  Sharon,  and  remarked :  "  Bill,  you  may  be 
pretty  good  at  minin',  but  you*re  a  —  shiftless  land-sharp. 
I  ain't  much  on  quartz  ledges,  but  when  it  comes  to  realities 
Tm  a  tenror.     No  hard  feelin',  Bill  ?     No  hard  feelin'   I 
hope?"    The  crowd  roared,  and  Sharon  good-naturedly  set 
vp  the  drinks. 

A  certain  young  man  brought  his  afHanced  down  from 
^c  country  to  see  the  sights.  One  day,  while  they  were 
passing  a  confectioner's,  the  swain  noticed  in  the  wmdow  a 
F^WJard  bearing  the  announcement,  **  Ice  cream — one  dollar 
P*f  gal."  "  Well,*'  said  the  young  man,  as  he  walked  into 
"*c  ftloon, "  that's  a  pretty  steep  price  td  charge  for  one  gal ; 
^»  Maria,  I'll  see  you  through,  no  matter  -wlmt  it  costs. 
pete's  a  dollar,  waiter;  ice  cream  for  this  gal."    ; 

The  .$irtK>olma'am  at  Couit» — Lena  Morgen^ern,  the 
'^cted^kiiftentor  of  the  kindergarten,  attended  the  court 
held  iQ^k^"fil6diner  Schloss,  recently,  in  celebration  of  the 
joklen  flLdding.  ^  Royal  pages,  gorgeous  in  scarlet  and 
white  ^E«!|»  ^ere  in  attendance  at  the  throne-room  to 


inJl^Tfte 
nl^dii 


spread  out  the  trains  of  the  noble  dames  and  damsels  privi- 
leged to  appear  before  the  presence  and  perform  the  homage 
of  curtsies  prescribed  by  etiquette.  These  high-born  youths 
executed  their  functions  with  admirable  neatness  whenever 
the  ladies  requiring  their  ministration  happened  to  be  am- 
bassadresses, peeresses,  or  even  members  of  the  numerous 
untitled  aristocracy;  but  when  a  lady  of  the  middle  class, 
haply  representing  a  deputation  of  a  charitable  society,  pre- 
sented herself  at  their  post,  they  were  observed  to  hang  back 
and  withhold  their  services.  When  Lena  Morgenstern's  turn 
came  to  enter  th^  throne-room,  she  paused  at  the  portal,  ex- 
pectant of  the  assistance  eagerly  afforded  to  her  predecessor, 
the  Countess  D — f;  but  in  vain.  Turning  sharply  round 
upon  the  "  proud  pyets"  who  disdained  to.  notice  a  mere 
**  burger  liche,"  she  addressed  them  :  "  Who  are  you,  young 
gentlemen ?"  "I  am  Prince  H— ."  " And  you ?"  "I  am 
Count  K— ."  "  Well,  then.  Prince  H—  and  Count  K— ,  be 
so  good  as  to  arrange  my  train  properly!"  With  cheeks  as 
red  as  their  liveries,  the  youthful  nobles  hastily  did  their 
office,  having  learned  a  salutary  lesson  from  a  lady  whose 
exceptional  experience  in  managing  ill-conditioned  children 
thus  stood  her  in  good  stead  at  the  court  of  her  sovereign. 

Dr.  Mary  Walker  has  a  pretty  long  range  for  one  of 
her  calibre. — Exchange,  Would  it  be  at  all  improper,  then, 
to  call  her  a  breech-loader  ?  » 

"  Bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  did  you  say, 
Mrs.  Caddy?  You  may  be  right;  and,  to  judge  by  the 
size  of  the  opening,  the  spoon  must  be  there  yet,  handle 
and  all." 

Leap  Year  Law.^-Girls,  just  listen  to  the  funny  man  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  He  has  interested  himself  to  the 
extent  of  looking  up  the  legal  provisipns  for  such  of  you  who 
are  troubled  with  a  beau  who  will  not  pop  the  question. 
For  your  benefit,  we  quote  him  at  length : 

Girls,  this  is  Leap  Year !  Now  is  your  chance.  Tempus 
fugii.  It  will  be  four  years  before  Leap  Year  turns  up 
again;  and  it  may  be  forever  to  your  matrimonial  hopes. 
The  manner  of  securing  a  masculine  attachment  is  very 
simple,  and  the  world  is  full  of  gudgeons  who  swallow 
smirks-and-smiles  bait  with  as  much  delight  as  the  whale 
took  Jonah  in  out  of  the  deep  waters.  In  the  chivalrous 
days  of  Merrie  England  there  was  enacted  a  law  that  made 
liberal  provision  for  young  women  troubled  with  young  men 
who  would  spark  but  never  blaze  into  a  proposal.  In  Colo- 
nial times  this  law  was  incorporated  in  the  statute  books  of 
Penn's  Colony,  and  there  it  still  reposes,  unrestricted  in  its 
application  to  modern  cases  of  long-drawn-out  courtship. 

Stripped  of  its  almost  impenetrable  cloak  of  legal  verbiage 
and  old  English,  it  is  found  to  contain  these  provisions  for 
**  ye  maydns  and  spinsters"  who  seek  redress  under  "  ye  act 
of  ye  Leap  Year :" 

Any  girl  who  has  set  every  night  to  twelve  o'clock  since 
the  last  Leap  Year  with  the  same  young  man,  eating  twenty- 
five  cent  candy,  has  an  inalienable  right  to  pop  the  question. 
Should  the  same  girl  devote  all  Sunday  afternoon  to  the 
same  young  man,  and  feed  him  liberally  and  frequently 
during  this  period,  his  refusal  to  take  her  makes  him.  UvWv^ 


to  be  fined  and  incarcerated  in  the  deepest  dungeon  beyond 
the  moat. 

(As  dungeons  and  moats  were  never  imported  to  this 
Land  of  the  Free,  we  must  mentally  substitute  the  House  of 
Correction  and  Pennypack  Creek.) 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  *•  maydn**  between  the  ages 
of  thirly-six  and  'so  on  has  for  the  said  period  of  time  (viz., 
since  the  last  Leap  Year)  focused  her  affections  on  any  cer- 
tain particular  young  man — that  she  has  diligently  sought  to 
keep  and  hold  hira  by  divers  means  known  to  the  sex,  and 
striven  to  kindle  pie  ardent  flames  in  his  bosom — she  can* 
under  the  provisions  of  ihis  act,  drag  the  said  hardened 
young  man  to  the  nearest  tongistrate  and  give  him  the  choice 
of  supporting  her  for  life  as  her  lawful  husband  or  enlisting 
in  the  service  of  his  Gracious  Majesty » the  King. 

(Doing  service  for  Ihe  King  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  wgy 
to  do  it  now  is  to  snatch  the  young  man  by  the  Lippel  of  bis 
Ulster  and  give  him  the  choice  of  taking  you  or  parting  with 
his  garment.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  save  bis  Ulster 
and  take  you.  As  the  divorce  lawyers  put  it,  this  will  pre- 
vent the  publicity  of  going  before  a  magisirate.) 

If  the  young  lady  cannot  muster  courage,  this  antique  law 
clothes  the  parent  with  certain  powers.  Any  lime  during 
Leap  Year  he  is  privileged  to  drop  in  on  the  young  man  at 
any  hour  (it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  young  man  is 
weighing  the  old  man*s  darling  on  bis  knee,  or  is  glued  to 
J)er  side  by  a  cramp  in  ibe  arm}*  and  say  to  bim  : 

<*  Young  fellow,  biz  is  biz.  There  is  my  lovely  daughter. 
Here  is  a  lovely  bill  for — 

*•  Sixteen  gross  of  Ciindlcs, 
*♦  Eight  cords  of  Wood, 
**  Four  dozen  Gate  Hinges, 
^^      •*  Two  hundred  and  twenty  Meals, 
'•  "  Three  Carpets, 
"Six  Chairs, 
"  Se^'tntecn  Dresses, 
"  Fourteen  Doctor  Bills, 
•*  Loss  of  Sleep, 
**  Raids  on  the  Kitchen, 
"  Hair  Oil, 
"  Perfumery, 
**  Powder, 
«  Paint, 
"  Patience— 
used  and  consumed  by  you  and  that  girl,  during  this  court* 
ing  spell.     Which  will  you  lake?" 

The  modem  degenerate  young  man  would  no  doubt  close 
solemnly  his  off-eye  at  a  parent,  and  remark  : 

«•  Biz  is  biz,  old  man;  but  knock  off  the  candle  charge j 
no  light*  you  know,  for  three  years.     Cut  down  that  fire  bill 
one-third  ;  we  have  been  too  5nug  to  use  much  heat.     Sub- 
stitute sliding  down  baluster  for  gale  binges.     And,  as  fur 
chairs,  that's  sheer  extortion ;  one  chair  for  two  has  been 
the  rule.     But,  give  a  fellow  six  or  eight  months  to  think  it 
over,  and  Fll  let  you  know.'* 
Indulgent  parent,  beware  l 
Tender  hearted  female,  nail  him  I 
TJo  not  faltet. 
Pop  the  question  at  once. 
If  he  declines^  tire  hiUi  out ! 


Brother  Gardner  has  the  Floor. — **  What  I  was  gwine 

to  remark,-*  began  the  old  man,  as  the  calcium  light  at  Ihe 
lower  end  of  the  hall  shone  full  on  his  clean  shirt  and  garnet 
necktie,  "am  to  de  effeck  dat  you  can't  depend  on  a  man 
til!  you  hcv  gone  ober  a  mill  dam  in  de  same  boat  wid  him* 
an'  el>cn  den  it  am  safer  to  keep  de  doabs  locked.  I  Am  led 
to  dis  redeckshun  by  de  fack  dat  about  fo'  days  ago  A  stnu^ 
nigger  knocked  at  my  humble  doah.  He  was  a  me^li  «o*l 
humble-lookin'  man,  an'  he  tolc  me  a  story  of  woe  Alt'  rois- 
fortun'  dat  almoas  broke  my  heart.  I  took  him  in*  1  fed 
an'  warmed  him  an'  fell  bad  fur  him.  Yesterday^  while  I 
was  out  lookiu'  fur  a  job  fuf  him,  he  dodged  de  ole  wom 
an'  made  off  wid  all  my  summer  *skeetcr-bars,  an*  I  hcm't 
cotchcd  him  yit.  De  ideah  of  a  man  stealin'  ^skeeter-bAis 
in  de  winter  am  bad  *nuff  of  il-self,  but  to  sical  *ein  from  a 
family  dat  had  warmed  his  heels,  clothed  his  back  an*  filled 
him  up  with  bacon  an'  'taters,  am  sunthin'  dat  I  raii*t  ^i 
ober  right  soon.     I  shell  go  right  on  trustin'  f  !■  as 

befo',  but  in  de  sweet  bime-by  dar  will  be  a  cUi  net, 

eighteen  feet  high,  'tween  me  an*  sich  people  as  can'i  est 
tM^o  meals  a  day  an'  pay  a  hundred  cents  on  de  doLLar,  We 
will  now  enter  into  de  regular  concordance  of  de  meecui*/* 

Twin  Stories. — Good  stories  arc  always  bom  twins.  Wc 
all  remember  the  quaint  saying  of  Rufus  Clioate,  who,  wbea 
told  that  if  he  pursued  his  hard  work  he  would  ruin  his  con- 
stitution,  replied  th.it  the  constitution  was  gone  long  since* 
and  that  for  years  he  had  been  iiving  on  the  by<lAws.  Of 
Sheridan  the  counterpart  is  tolrl.  He  was  somewlMil  gIfCA 
to  indulgence  in  strong  drink.  When  rcmonsttatcd  «rltli,Aiiil 
warned  that  the  quantity  of  brandy  he  drank  would  eenmtttly" 
destroy  the  coat  of  his  stomach,  he  quietly  poured  out  Anuthcr 
glass,  and  replied,  "  Well,  then,  my  friend,  there  b  notlii9| 
for  my  stomach  to  do  but  to  digest  in  its  waisicoaU** 

When  pAtrick  was  told  that  the  price  of  bpMd  hud 
fallen,  he  exclaimed  :  "  That  b  ihe  ht^i  time  I  ever  r^dcitf 
at  the  fall  of  my  bist  friend." 

**  When  the  rwailaws  homeward  fly** — after  iDidolght. 

"  Robin  Adair-y/*  the  milkman  wng^  as   he  scmikd 

away  with  the  cans;  be  is  singing  now,  **  By  Ihe  s^  Ml 
waves,"  for  Sing- Sing  quite  altered  his  plans, 

A  true  American's  a  man  of  feeling — when  he  gftf' 
busied,  too  proud  for  begging,  too  honest  for  stealings  tfaca 
he  gets  trusted. 

"  When  we  are  married,"  said  Widow  WagstAff  to  hti 
new  adorer,  **  I  think  it  no  more  than  fair  that  you  sh«wil«i 
give  up  smoking  your  cigar,  as  1  must  give  up  my  wccdi.'* 

The  man  who  called  a  bow-legged  individual  a  penoi* 
bulating  parenthesis  had  his  remark  brought  to  a  [lertod  bf 
the  intcrrugalion  of  his  exclamation  point. 

A  disappointed  literary  aspirant  remarks  that,  r-^-**'^ 
being  lircpruof,  he  would  recommend  that  it  be  ih 
applied  to  the  shrouds  of  dead  editorS|  that  they  then  uc-^^ 
have  no  fears  of  a  future  life. 


In  record  of  human  migrations  there 

has  |1t_  Li  any  one  so  vast  in  its  volume,  so 

coflsUQt  in  its  flow,  and  so  great  in  its  various 
cfiects  an  that  which,  having  within  a  generation 
rem<ived  Ohio  from  the  frontier  to  the  interior,  has 
esrvccl  aU  of  the  tran^-Nfississippi  into  Territories 
And  Sl^cs^itttpplied  it  with  an  intelligent  popula* 
tioii  anfi  with  laws,  planted  its  valleys,  pastured  its 
bills,  •  l  it  with  miht,  penetrated  its  won* 
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industrial  as  well  as  the  political  complexion  of  \ 
the  rest   of  the   Union,  the  continent,  and   the 
world.     The  past,  present  and  future  of  this  are  1 
made  vital  by  the  visit  of  ex-President  Grant  to  | 
Mexico,  traversing  in  peace  the  route  he  followed 
with  victorious  arms  only  three  decades  ago ;  and 
by  suggestion  as  well  as  assertion  commanding 
notice. 

In  less  than  half  a  century  after  San  Salvador 
rose  before  the  longing  eyes  of  Columbus,  Spanish 
greed  for  gold — the  auri  sacra  fames  of  all  time — 
had  not  only  subjugated  the  islands  of  the  Gulf, 
and  conquered  Central  America,  Peru  and  Mexico, 
but  it  had  penetrated  New  Mexico  with  Nuiiez  and 


but  a  year;  since  which  time  there  have  been 
more  than  forty  revolutions,  and  the  country  has 
been  vexed  by  British,  French  and  Spanish,  as 
well  as  by  American  and  domestic  arms ;  and  has 
existed  under  imperial,  royal,  dictatorial,  republi- 
can and  military  governments,  and  in  anarchy. 
The  United  States  was  not  brought  into  contact 
with  its  neighbor  until  after  the  purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  from  France  in  1805,  The 
little  fringe  of  Atlantic  colonies  had  no  grasp 
beyond  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio  on  the  west, 
or  below  Georgia  south,  when  their  independ- 
ence was  won  a  century  ago.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  Mexico  claimed  all  of  the  trans- 
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Onate,  and  led  Cortex  to  California,  and  Vasquez 
Coronado  to  Colorado.  Alas !  that  we  shall  never 
know  the  civilizations  they  overthrew  and  the  arts 
they  destroyed  !  They  conquered.  Before  1521 
Cortez  had  subdued  Mexico,  and  until  within  a 
half  century  it  was  ruled  and  misruled  by  Spain. 
The  rare  though  imperfect  culture  of  the  Aztecs 
and  Toltecs  was  crushed  out.  We  know  of  their 
laws  and  government  and  worship  and  arts  and 
science  by  fragments  only.  Precisely  three  cen- 
turies after  Spain  dispossessed  Guatemozin,  the 
Spanish  power,  which  had  been  shaken  by  Hi- 
dalgo's revolt  in  18 10,  was  broken,  and  independ- 
ence was  won   with   Iturbide.      His  sway  lasted 


Mississippi  world  from  the  Sabine  River  on  the  east 
to  Oregon  north  that  was  coveted  and  claimed  by 
Great  Britain ;  Spain  possessed  Florida,  and  France 
that  vast  Louisiana  territory  which,  purchased  for 
J5 15, 000,000  in  1803,  has  been  partitioned  into 
Arkansas,  Dakota,  Iowa,  the  Indian  Territory, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Ne- 
braska, comprehending  672,706  square  milesp  and 
if  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Wyoming  with  their  599,721  square  miles 
are  added  under  the  clause  of  the  treaty  convey- 
ing *Vall  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
not  occupied  by  Spain,  up  to  the  British  Terri- 
tory,'* reaches  1,272,427  square  miles.     The  tts* 
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10  ignorance — ^a  spirit  uf  resistance  was  aroused 
which  won  indej)€ndence  in  the  fall  of  1835  *^^  1 
the  following  spring,  and  had  that  recognized  in  | 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Mexican  in-  \ 
cursions  and  border  forays  eventuated  Ln  the  , 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  in 
1845,  ^^^  brought  on  the  war  with  Mexico  which 


from  its  arable  surface  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
system,  including  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
ranges,  that  penetrate  its  whole  length.  That 
loss  is  more  than  compensated,  however,  by  the 
metalliferous  wealth  of  the  mountains,  their  abun- 
dant forests,  fine  pastures  and  fat  valleys,  which 
have  matle  New  Mexico,  Colorado  .mil  Montana 
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terminated  in  1848  with  the  further  annexation  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  from  which  Nevatla 
and  Utah  have  since  been  partitioned,  and  Ari- 
zona and  Colorado  framed.  This  increment  gave 
the  Union  400  miles  addilional  coast  on  the  Gulf, 
aside  from  that  important  Pacific  gain  which, 
augmented  by  the  acquisition  o(  Alaska  and  the 
secure  possession  of  San  Juan,  leaves  our  coast 
line  on  that  sea  unbroken  save  by  a  small  British 
indent,  all  the  way  from  the  Arctic  to  Lower  Call* 
farnia*     This  vast  area  loses  a  million  square  miles 


as  famous  for  their  lumber  and  cattle  as  for  their 
gi>lrl  and  silver. 

Texas  is  preeminent  in  some  resfiects  aiDong  all 
of  these  additions.  Its  great  stretch  of  274.350 
square  miles,  cut  into  170  counties,  renders  it  truly 
an  imperium  in  imperio.  The  diversification  of  its 
soil,  products  and  climate  continues  this  grandiose 
estate.  Sloping  gradually  from  the  northw^  to 
the  east  and  south,  its  littoral  of  thirty  to  ooc 
hundred  miles  inland  produces  rice,  coffee,  ctrt- 
ton^  sugar-cane,  indigo  and  vanilla;   its  middle 
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rrange  of  rolling  prairie*  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tiles    broad,    fxirnishes    pasturage    for    countless 
rattle,   and   produces   fruit,    g^rain,    lumber,    and 
tobacco,  and  yields  various  iron  ores,  coal,  lime- 
stone and  marble;    its  mountainous    upiKT 

{parallel    is   well    wooded,   and   has  mineral 

^wealth.  The  anthracite,  bituminous,  and 
semi-bituminous  area  extends  over  6000 
square  miles,  and  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad 
runs  through  as  great  and  variouii  a  wealth, 
excepting  the  precious  metah,  as  the  worht 
can  show.  From  1845  ^^  *^75  ^^^  150,000 
population     rose    to      1,500,000,     and     tlu 

[41^000,000  reported  this  year  sihows  how 
fpeat  ihese  resources  are,   and  how   high  I  \ 

(uppreciatcd.     Kailroarl  construction  that  Ir 
gan    in    1854   reached  1572  miles   in    1875, 
3593  in  s8Ko,  is  another  indication;  an! 
to  all   there  may  be  added  a  very  wondti 

,fal  advance  in  manufarturing,  commerct , 
chools,  churches  and  public  order,  each  of 

""v  V:  V  :  wing  by  an  unparalleled  increase 
'W  and  wealth. 
The  current  visit  of  General  Grant  tn 
tfcxico  suggests  this  comparison  of  Texa^ 
it  15  with  what  it  was,  and  provokes  re- 
irison  and  speculation.  Grant 
I  war  as  a  captain  in  1846,  and 
liCTving  honorably  under  both  Taylor 
td  Scott,  left  it  ^  he  entered.  It  is  worthy 
of  T^ofi-  that  on  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz  he 
I  jr*Gcneral    Robert   Patterson   of 

V: 1-..J  -  a  to  meet  and  accompany  him  m 

Mexico — an  invitation  that  was  declined  un- 

'   :  '  v-eight  years.     But 

+  -cncral   when   Grant 

was  a  captam.     He  jomed  the  army  in  Mcx- 

pico  with  this  high  rank,  was  second  only  to 

rTaylor  on   the   Rio   Grande,  marched   from 
Matamoras   through  Victoria   and  Tanipirf>. 
where,   joining   the  commander-in-chief,   he 
went  with  him   to  Vera  Cruz,  accompanied 
\\\%  advance  and  shared  his  battles  until  the  ^ 
capital  wa^   taken,  and  was   commander-in-      (^ 
chief  after  Scott's  recall.     Both  subsequently 
left  the  army.     Patterson  reentered   it  as  a 
major-general  when    the  rebellion  occurred, 
and  resigned  during  the  campaign  in  West  Vir- 
ginia,  on    account   of   insufficient    support   and 
impossible  demands.     Grant   reentered  as  a  col- 
onel, and  rising  to  a  grade  held  by  none  other 


than  Washington  and  himself,  has  enjoyed  the 
Presidency  for  two  terms.  Annually  since  the 
war  closed  the  Aztec  Club,  formed  of  army  offi- 
cers present  in  the  "  Halls  of  the  Montexumas" 


M 


jARitCUOS. 

in  184S,  have  dined  with  General  Patterson 
upcn  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  ;  save  when 
Grant  as  President  entertained  the  Club  at 
Washington    in    1874.      Unattended    by   any   of 
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his  comrades,  the  ex-President  has  revisited  the  | 
battk-fields  of  a  war  which  was  compared  by  , 
British  critics  to  the  great  Anabasis  and  the  racist  I 


*"-.^ 


/. 


!^A  Rafakla,  oh  Water  Carrier. 


daring  exploits  of  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein,  He 
has  been  courteously  received  *  but  he  must  have 
glanced  at  eventualities  more  dazzling  than  the 
purchase  of  Samana  or  Samoa;  eventualities  con- 


sidered in  both  lands  and  in  Europe,  and  the 
realization  of  which  is  rather  doubtful  as  to  its 
date  than  in  any  other  point.     Stirred  from  his 
customary  phlegm  by  the  '*boom**  that  has 
not  utterly  died  out,  he  may  have  considered 
how  its  success  could  be  excused  and  glori- 
fied.    So  far  as  that  great  body  are  con- 
cerned who  believe  the  "whole  unbounded 
continent  is  ours,"  or  soon  to  become  so, 
the  conclusion  is  less  doubtful  than  are  the 
steps  to  it.     But  since  the   American  gen- 
eral was  in  Mexico  before,  those  very  Eu- 
ropean  countries  which    most   condemned 
American  war  with  Mexico,  have  levied  such 
war  for  far  less  provocation  and  wnth  infi- 
nitely less  excuse;  but  though  three  to  one, 
and  each  superior  to  the  assailed  in  wealth, 
power  and  skill,  the  empire  they    create^! 
has  been  overturned,  the  emperor  they  en- 
throned has  been  dethroned  and  shot  as  a 
criminal,  and  to-day  there  remains  no  honor- 
able memorial  of  their  effort^ — ^no  return  for 
their  great  outlay.    The  moral,  political  and 
industrial    influences  of  the  Union  weighs 
more  there  than  it  ever  did,  and  presses  like 
the  geographical  mass  from  which  it   pro- 
ceeds.    This    pressure   is   chiefly   exercised 
upon   the  States   of  Chihuahua,    Coahuila* 
Nuevo  Leon,  Sonora  and  Tamaulipas,  and 
less  forcibly  upon  Durango  and  Sonora.    It 
is  increased,  as  it  was  in  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia.    American  emigration  has  entered, 
surveyed   and  occupied  the  land,  and  now 
asks    protection     from    Indian    rapine  and 
Mexican  rapacity.    It  asks  for  personal  secu- 
rity and  industrial  encouragement.     It  holds 
out  the  fact  that  the  gold  and  silver  pn>- 
duct  of  Mexico    from  1521    to    1870   w» 
{4,200,000,000;  that  the  mintage  exceeded 
f  3, 000, 000, 000  ;     that    the    gold    product 
averages  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  that  of  silver 
five  hundred   tons   annually,    despite   poor 
mining,    poor   machinery,    ignorant   labofp 
objectionable  laws,  and  official  and  Indian 
interference    and    frequent    robberies*     II 
shows  that  the  territory  designated  has  been 
marvelously   productive   from  -  the  days  vA 
Guatemozin  and  Grijalva,  if  not  from  an  earlier 
time ;  and  of  tobacco  and  turpentine,  maize  and 
mercury »  lead  and  lumber,  as  well  as  of  mbbct 
and  emeralds   and   gold   and   silver    and    pcAxb 
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ing  the  Paciiic  coast.  It  shows  that  these  re* 
Slices  have  been  partially  or  wholly  dried  up 
and  rendered  %'alueless  by  the  want  of  good  gov- 
ernment^ of  education,  transportation  and  pro- 
tection, and  that  enormous  American  investments 


being  increased  at  the  rate  of  §125.000.000  an- 
nually. More  than  seven -eighths  of  the  whole 
was  taken  from  territory  gained  of  Mexico  m  the 
eight  acd  twenty  years  following  the  annexation  I 
and  the  intelligent  energy  given  to  this  inferior 
region  caused  it  to  yield  twice  as  much  gold  and 

Four 


in  fields,  forests  and  mines  are  hurt  through  the 

incompetence  of  the  government.     The  personal  ^  silver  as   the  land   retained   liy   Mexico, 

safety  which  should  be  secure  to  every  one 

is  not  secure  to  any. 

The  Mexican  territory  to  which  attention 
is  specially  directed  comprises  seven  States 
4n  the  north — Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Sonora, 
Sinaloa^  Durango,  Chihuahua  and  Coahuila. 
l"hey  constitute  the  northern  mass  of  Mexico. 
The  Sierra  Madre  penetrates  the  western  di- 
vision ;  another  range,  the  eastern.  Every  one 
of  the  Stales  is  rich  in  a  varied  mineralogy, 
and  in  metallic  as  well  as  in  agricultural  and 
jasslonU  wealth.  Cinnabar,  copper,  gold,  iron, 
lead,  limestone,  salt,  silver  and  sulphur  abound. 
Barley*  cane^  coffee,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  tin 
and  wheat  are  among  the  attractions.  Cattle 
and  sheep  flourish  in  unbounded  and  un- 
broken (lasturage.  But  only  four  of  thirty 
mines  once  wrought  in  Tamaulipas  are  wrought 
now.  The  more  numerous  and  productive 
mines  of  Sonora  are  beginning  to  be  cautiously 
reopened  by  American  immigration;  and  so  in 
otlier  States.  They  have  the  known  resources 
of  California,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada,  each 
of  which  was  worked  by  the  early  Spanish 
immigrants,  and  chiefly  with  Indian  slaves. 
They  arc  neglected  and  abandoned,  as  Cali- 
fornia mnd  New  Mexico  were  before  their  an- 
nexation to  the  Union,  and  for  the  same 
<:at]se. 

This  neglect  cannot  continue.  American 
taunigration  is  pouring  in  in  a  growing  volume 
in  spite  of  danger,  owing  to  great  inducements. 

ning  for  gold  and  silver  was  prosecuted  along 
Pacific  Coast  by  Americans  since  1849.  The 
average  annual  product  of  both  has  been  about 
167,000*000,  amounting  to  <  1.985, 5 2 7, 939  in  bul- 
lion produced  west  of  the  Missouri  since  that 
dfttc*  About  f  1,581 » 143,693  of  this  was  gold, 
and  1405,094,346  silver.  The  Atlantic  States 
have  furnished  530,000,000,  and  Sonora  and 
C*  ■  '  a  have  given  us  19,000,000,  and  British 
C  >33,ooo,ooo — $2,85 7,5 27,939 in  all:  ^^^ 

all  but  $24,000,000  came  from  our  own  mines. 
Here  is  an  aggregate  of  almost  53,000,000,000, 


years  ago  Arizona  had  produced  57,962,000;  New 
Mexico,  56,075,000;  Utah,  517,472,773;  Nevada, 
5293,233,910,  and  California,  51,064,628,502 ; 
while  all  Mexico  produced  in  the  same  term  only 
5702,000,000.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  over- 
look such  facts,  certainly  not  in  American  nature ; 
nor,  once  recognized,  are  they  likely  to  be  used  in 
any  but  one  manner. 

The  rapid  advance  of  railway  construction  is  to 
be  considered  even  in  the  most  general  and  im- 
perfect surv*cy.     For  many  years,  and  until   re- 
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*^ritiy.  ri!lf',ar!s  wfrr*;  hardly  kr.^wri  ^f.'-xr.  ard 
wfr-kt  of  Arkar.^A,  ex'^'.-pt  ir.  the  Norrr.frrri  ^rares 
ari^!  on  the  lir.*:  of  the  Cr.'.or.  Par:r>.  No*  ^r.*i 
T^mri  is  f*ro;rrr:%sm;(  xesrw/ifi  from  N>:w  f-iriear.^ 
through  -Southern  7 exa.i  to  the  Kio  Grange,  while 
another  is  a/lvan^injr  from  Vi^k^rvirg  thro'ijirh 
Shrevef//rt  anrl  r>ailas  to  Fort  Hii>-  on  the  vy^rh- 
ern  U^un'iary  of  New  Mexi'*--* — the  'I'/xa.-  I'lf-.f.*  . 
thnt  i-i  to  enter  San  liirgo  ;  the  St.  I^j'iis  ir.'i 
Southern  Roarl  is  rr^>ssin;(  there  at  I-^^n^^ie-sr, 
Austin,  San  Antonio  and  I^re*'!o,  where  it  enters 
Mexico;. the  fy^s  Angeles  an<I  Arixona  Road  is 
rea<hin;(  towards  K\  Pivj,  whenre  a  <ur\-ey  ha.«i 
l>een  made  to  f  juaymas  on  the  (m\i\{  of  Califorr.ia, 
and  the  roa^l  from  the  City  of  Mexico  tend>  toward 
the  kir)  Orande.  These  roads,  fommenred  and 
jiroje*  ted,  arriommociate  every  one  of  the  North- 
ern States  of  Mexico,  and  unite  them  with  the 
Aineriran  system.  There  are  American  steam- 
shi|is  running  to  Wra  f!ru/  anr]  Tampiro  on  the 
(fulf,  anrl  trnichin^  at  Ma/athm  and  other  Parific 
I  Kir  Is,  !iy  which  they  are  l>rou^ht  into  rorre^j^jnci- 
rnre  with  the  I'a*  ifir  line-^  of  mail  steamers.  This 
maritime  activity  muNt  exjiand  very  rapidly  sf^  sf>on 
as  work  l>egins  upon  tlie  inter-oreani(  canal,  and 
with  it  every  other  form  of  ac  tivity  must  move; 
immigration  will  in< Tea?>e,  and  the  Southwest  feci 
an  im|»recedented  life. 

It  is  not  pnj1>a1)le  that  the  visit  of  the  ex -Presi- 
dent and  his  review  of  the  s<  cnes  of  ex))loits  now 
dimmed  by  the  Ia|)se  of  almost  thirty  years  will 
have  any  oj>en  and  dire<  t  Ijearing  tipon  the  solu- 
tion (»f  a  j)r(^l»lem  that  is  of  far  greater  j>oliti«al 
moment  to  this  country  than  the  ele(  ti(jn  of  any 
( andidate  or  the  triumph  of  iiny  jxirty.  He  is 
riothed  with  no  greater  jKjwers  than  any  of  the 
uirrrh.wits  and  manufacturers  who,  a  few  years 
siiiM',  attended  the  great  Fair  at  the  A/tec 
lapital.  He  has  no  inducements  to  awaken  an 
agitation  he  cannot  direct,  and  that  is  sure  of 
some  oj>j)osition  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  whirh  enlisted  hostility  to  j)revious  an- 
nt'xation.  He  ujust  a])preliend  what  all  other 
tlioughtful  men  recognize,  that  there  is  another 
side  to  t))is  alluring  ])icture. 

The  government  of  the  Union,  by  whic  h  all 
of  its  interests  are  liromote*]  or  retarded,  ])ro- 
( eeds  from  and  is  regulated  by  the  governed. 
In  jiroportion  ;is  tlw  p('<i]>lc  of  any  State  are 
more  I'ulightened  and  cntiT]>riNing,  that  State  ex- 
rcls  other  St.ites  in   p«>wcr,  \\e;illh  ;in<l   inllnenM-; 


and  in  the  verr  rario  in  vhidi  all  of  the  popula- 
:;or.  are  edurated  and  inteiligencly  active  and 
rr.-.nl.  rhe  whole  coantry  advances.  The  rate  of 
j'ivar.re  has  been  checked ;  the  direction  of  the 
ad^anre  has  been  changed ;  die  stabiUty  of  those 
ir^tir-jtions.  upon  vhxch  everything  rests,  has  been 
jeoparded  by  the  recent  admisBion  of  a  vast  num- 
r^r  of  uneducated  voteis,  who,  without  an  instant's 
prepiaration.  were  changed  from  skives  to  frcedmcn 
and  citizens,  with  as  great  power  in  the  decision 
of  public  questions  as  the  capitalists,  scholars, 
lawyers,  judges  and  educated  balk  of  our  popular 
tion.  Immigration  has  caused  added  political 
di>advantage  as  well  as  material  profit,  and  die 
influx  of  Chinese  is  a  cumolative  eviL  The  evil 
ha.s  not  only  been  seen,  bat  felt.  The  admiirion 
of  more  than  a  million  souls,  poor,  ontangfat  in 
the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge,  aiyitomed  to 
l)ein^  directed,  and  ignorant  of  the  prindpleB  of 
republif  anism,  could  not  &il  to  augment  thb  evil 
and  ficjstpone  its  cure.  The  same  was  troe,  how- 
ever, when  Florida  was  bought,  when  the  vaat 
F.ouisiana  purchase  was  made,  when  Texas  wai 
annexed  and  when  New  Mexico  and  Calilbniia 
were  received.  In  spite  of  these  hindrances,  the 
aggregate  movement  of  the  republic  continues 
onward  and  upward.  Freedom  has  been  made 
coterminous  with  all  our  boundaries,  though  the 
Fathers  who  founded  the  nation  did  not  dare  the 
essay.  Education  has  been  rendered  mofe  gen- 
eral as  well  as  higher  and  more  perfect.  Sectional 
sentiment  has  l>een  merged  in  a  heartier  nation- 
ality, and  relnrllion  has  been  absolutely  crushed. 
The  induNtrics  of  the  country  have  increased  in 
variety  and  in  volume,  and  in  excellence  as  in 
amount.  The  precedent  which  Patrick  Henry  in- 
voked is  not  therefore  opposed  to  the  action 
whif  h  many  desire  immediately,  and  all  expect  in 
a  near  future.  The  objections  to  an  extension  of 
the  Rejiublic  southward  do  not  outweigh  the  cer- 
tain arguments  in  its  favor,  nor  dissipate  the 
promises  with  which  it  is  commended. 

There  is  another  view  to  be  entertained.    So 
long  as  any  nation  is  strong  and  vital  it  seeks  t(^ 
enlarge  its  area  and  increase  its  population.    AlTl 
history  is  full  of  demonstration  ;  and  at  this  in  — 


stant  fireat  TJritain,  with  her  unprecedented  sway 


I 

I  on  each  continent,  is  adding  islands  to  Australia  ; 

a'lding   Afghanistan    to  India;  adding  Zululancf 
I  and  the  Vrvv  State  to  ('a|)e  Colony  and  seizing 

territory  on  l^ke  Tanganyika.     Russia,  holding  a 


mX\\  part  of  all  Asia,  is  enlarging  It<?  possessions 
1  liirkcstaii.  Germany  has  seized  the  fairest 
\' aum  «f  Denmark  antl  the  richest  of  France. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  decadence  of  Turkey  is 
'  r  losses  of  Egypt  and  Rou mania, 
.^c  of  Spanish  power  is  measured  by 
ttic  shrinkage  of  an  empire  which  under  Charles 
itntj  Philip  dominated  Germany  and  Italy,  domi- 
med  the  fairest  portions  of  North,  South,  and 
'  '3,  and   had  Afriran,  Asiatic  and 

Hjfi.  The  proof  goes  to  the  remotest 
•ftft&k,  and  exists  in  every  age.  Under  such  de- 
BU)ii$tnition  the  Union  must  reach  tmattained 
liimis,and  swell  to  unexi^ected  profx>rtions.  The 
ponh  of  republican  sentiment  in  British  North 
America^  illy  tran«]uillized  by  conceding  a  self- 
Kovemincnt  that  is  nominal  and  already  unsatis- 
^lory;  the  fierce  struggle  so  long  maintained  by 


Cuba,  and  the  exjKessed  desire  of  many  Mexicans 
for  tlic  power  and  consideration  enjoyed  here, 
indicate  that  the  judgment  of  contiguous  States  is 
shaping  itself  in  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of 
all  history  and  in  accordance  with  those  principles 
which  define  the  future  of  the  American  Republic, 
if  that  Union  is  to  continue  and  become  what  its 
members  believe — continental  in  its  embrace  and 
controlling  in  its  character. 

The  particular  reason  which  directs  attention  to 
Northern  Mexico  now  is  the  very  one  which  gave 
it  European  population  and  esteem — ils  marvel- 
ous mineral  resources,  agricultural  wealth,  and 
enormous  coast  line.  Baron  Humboldt  com- 
puted the  coinage  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain  at 
^f ,767, 952,000  between  1521  and  1804,  and 
carried  the  aggregate  wealth  to  ^2,02 7,95 2,000  in 
that  period,  by  including  the  unminted  products. 
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Mr.  Danson  estimates  the  product  of  gold  and    and  quicksilver  and  iropfoil  rrtifts,  mtf  be  deri« 
silver  from  280410  1848  ;a  $768«i8$^4ao,  of  which  I  there  in   exchange   for   textiles,  tnaduDery   and 
^(685,418,247  wait  silver.    Mexico  alone  is  cretlileil    various  m.inufactuics   now   (Argely  derived    front 


Indians  on  ths  way  to  Market. 


with  {208,000,000  of  silver  and  {24.000,000  of 
gold  .ifldiiional  up  10  1876,  while  California 
yielded  {1,064,628.502;  Nevada,  {293  233.910; 
Arizona,  {7, 962^000;  New  Mexico,  6*075, 000; 
Colorado,  {5,362.383,  and  Utah,  {17.472,773. 
The  aggregate  reaches  {4,887,512,605,  and  a  little 
more  than  70  per  cent-  was  silver.  Thus  about 
scvcneighihs  of  the  American  gold  and  silver 
product  since  1848  has  been  drawn  from  territory 
obtained  of  Mexico.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
Chihuahua,  Durango,  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  are 
richer  in  the  metals  than  the  States  annexed  to 
this  country.  They  lack  transportation,  and  law, 
and  peace  and  industry,  and  therefore  their  pro- 
ducts diminish  when  they  should  increase.  But 
this  mineral  wealth  is  not  sole.  Just  as  California 
has  surpassed  Illinois  in  its  crop  of  wheat  and 
barley  and  clip  of  wool,  and  made  its  yield  of 
wheat  more  valuable  than  that  of  gold,  and  just 
as  Texas  has  raised  cotton  of  greater  annual  value 
than  the  California  yield  of  gold,  so  Mexico  can 
grow  cotton  a«  before  the  conquest,  and  vie  with 
Texas*  More  than  our  whole  consumption  of 
coffee  and  sugar,  and  cochineal  and  silk  cocoons, 


Europe.  As  it  is  Mexico  imports  more  from  and 
ex(iorts  more  to  Great  Britain  than  this  country, 
despite  the  distance.  Our  average  exports  thither 
are  scarcely  what  they  were  in  1815,  though  our 
imports  thence   have  tripled.     A    potent   reason 

'  why  this  trade  has  not  grown  as  it  should  have 
done  is  found   in  the  want  of  railway  service. 

j  Heavily  subsidized  European  steamship  linci  havt 

j  supplied  and  continue  to  supply  the  Altantic  n^ 
well  as  the  Pacific  shores  of  that  country.     But:! 

'  recently^  stimulated  by  the  general  desire  for  tnofer 
trade  and  particularly  for  American  trade,  and  b^ 
a  demand    for  trans- Mississippi   ci  '  .ii, 

the   Union    Pacific    Railroad    has  i  its 

connections  with  the  Kansas  Pacific  j  the  Denver 
(or  Cheyenne)  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  has  re- 

'  vived  its  progress  south,  and  a  branch  is  proposed 
from  the  crossing  of  the  Pacific  Southern  running 
to  Tucson,  Arizona,  that  shall  cross  the  Rio 
Grande  at  Presidio  del  Norte,  and  be  continued 
to  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  Santa  F6,  Atchison 
and  Tujjeka  Railroad,  now  at  Santa  Fe,  exfjects 
to  reach  Tucson  this  year,  and  there  join  tlve 
other  roads  running  into  Mexico,  and  has  issued 
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contracts  between  Los  Alamos  and  ConcjiW.  The 
Texas  Pacific  is  also  advancing  toward  San  Diego 
on  tKe  Pacific,  crossing  or  connecting  with  the 
others,  and  giving  eastern  facilities  to  those  new 
western  regions.  The  Texas  Internationa!  is  also 
adv^ancing. 

These  great  enterprises,  involving  hundreds  of 
roillioDs  of  dollars  in  capital,  are  sustained  by  suiih 
men  as  Prc-sidents  Scott  and  Fulton,  and  Senator 
Cameron*  and  others  like  them  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  by  equal  foresight  and  capital  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  by  Western  wealth.  They  have 
been  retarded  in  the  southern  march  by  fears  grow* 
ing  out  of  the  instability  of  Mexican  government; 
btit  while  their  crossing  into  Mexico  is  delayed, 
they  are  stimulating  such  other  American  roads  as 
the  Sabine  Pass,  Palestine  and  Waco  in  Texas,  and 
various  accessory  routes,  which  will  soon  thread 
all  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Arizona. 
The  Leadville  mines  have  stimulated  railroads 
through  the  whole  adjacent  country ;  and  the 
belief  that  richer  deposits  lie  beyond  in  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  Durango  and  contiguous  provinces  is 
directing  and  controlling* 

This  belief  has  a  solid  foundation.     The  returns 


than  in  1878.  This  is  apportionet!  as  follows; 
Nevada,  $29,997,714;  California,  $18,190,973; 
Colorado,  $14,413,515;  Utah,  $5,468,879;  Mon- 
tana, $3,629,020;  Dakota,  $3,208,987;  Idaho, 
$2,091,500;  Arizona,  $1,942,403;  Oregon,  $1,- 
037,961,  and  New  Mexico,  $622^800;  to  which 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico  added  $1,683,871, 
and  British  Columbia  $976,742.  This  aggregate 
includes  $38,623,812  of  silver,  $32,539*920  of 
gold,  and  $4,185,769  of  lead.  The  product  of 
California,  Nevada  and  Utah  declined ;  but  that 
of  Colorado  and  Dakota  increased,  although  pro- 
duction is  just  beginning,  and  transportation  is 
wanting,  lliis  current  increase  w^here  inexhausti- 
ble resources  are  known  to  lie — resources  of  gold 
and  silver  and  lead  that  stretch  uninterruptedly 
along  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  Irom  Alaska, 
through  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  the  States  below;  through  the  whole  northern 
division  of  Mexico ;  through  parts  of  Central 
America,  and  accompany  the  Andes  far  down  in 
Chili,  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  South  America;  this 
increase  is  fast  pouring  population  into  its  own 
vicinity,  and  providing  the  transportation  as  well 
as  the  attraction  for  more  to  the  same  point.     An 


English  line  of  steamships  has  been  organist  d  to 
run  to  Sabine  Pass  in  connection  with  the  tail- 
road,  thence  to  Palestine  and  Waco.     The  Ameri 


can  roads  are  working  to  the  same  end.  The 
crop  failures  in  Europe  and  business  stagnation 
in  the  East  both  foster  these  enterprises.  They 
are  fostered,  loo,  by  the  prospective  removal  of 
the  Mormons  from  Utah  into  Mexico,  where 
Brigham  Young's  successor  is  even  now  pros- 
pecting for  a  new  Deserel  before  the  disfran- 
chisement  of  polygamists  has  been  accomplished. 
All  of  this  Southwestern  activity  has  direct  con- 
nection with  our  relations  to  Mexico.  However 
much  any  one  may  deplore  or  candemn  that  greed 
for  territorial  expansion  which  is  an  unfailing  in- 
cident of  national  vigor,  it  must  be  thoughtfully 
considered  and  wisely  determined  when  events 
bring  it  into  discussion.  The  varied  wealth  of 
our  Southwestern  territories  ;  the  large  and  swell- 
ing influx  of  population  thither  ]  the  certain  con- 
tinuation of  that  dux;  the  enormous  additions 
m«d€  to  the  national  wealth  by  previous  incorpo* 
ratioite  ;  the  danger  occasioned  by  a  weak  adjoin- 
ing government ;  the  feasibility  of  incorporating, 
administering  and  profiting  from  acqtiisitions  in 
this  directic^n  ;  the  desirability  of  developing  a 
country  equal  to  any  in  every  respect  and  supe- 
rior to  most  in  fertility  and  in  agricuUural  and 
pastoral  resources;  the  importance  of  repressing 
border  troubles  and  Indian  raids, — all  of  these 
things  are  rendered  more  potent  now  by  the 
promise  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  at  an 
early  day,  which  will  pass  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
commerce  near  our  own  limits.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  Mexico  would  yield  any  part  of  her  area 
willingly;  but  Mexico  is  heavily  indebted  to  this 
country  for  former  lawlessness.  She  is  not  pro- 
gressive in  any  direction,  and  her  stagnation  is  a 
general  and  grievous  injury  to  herself,  as  to  us  and 
the  world.  Her  system  of  taxation  is  bad.  Her 
laws,  which  allow  the  agent  or  superintendent  to 
sell  corporate  property  for  debts  contracted  by 
him,  and  furnish  no  redress  for  fraud,  are  detri- 
mental to  American  proprietors.  Her  preponder- 
ance of  trade  with  Europe  is  a  wanton  injury  to 
our  commerce  and  business  activity.  The  immi- 
nent likelihood  that  the  Mormons  will  remove 
into  Northern  Mexico  and  there  renew  the  despo- 
tism and  misconduct  for  which  they  are  being 
forced  to  leave  Utah,  and  consolidating  Mexican 
antipathy  to  this  country,  erect  a  barrier  to  our 
Southern  welfare,  is  urging  the  solution  of  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  averted,  and  is  not  helj^ed 
by  postponement. 


The  Mexican  visit  of  General  Grant  vitalixes 
these  considerations.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  no 
authority  to  enter  into  any  negotiations.  It  is  as 
certain  that  his  recommendations,  should  he  make 
any,  would  carry  weigiu  here  and  there.  It  may 
be  accepted  that  no  European  power  would  stand 
in  the  way  of  American  action — France,  Spain, 
England  and  every  other  trans-Atlantic  nation 
having  at  one  time  or  another,  in  one  or  another 
way,  suffered  from  Mexican  action ;  and  every  one 
seeing  the  advantages  to  be  gathered  in  commerce 
and  trade  from  such  a  rule  as  has  rendered  Cali- 
fornia as  opulent  as  Ormus  and  every  adjoining 
State  wondrously  rich  in  its  very  infancy,  the 
opposition  to  a  measure  that  would  carry  our 
southern  boundary  through  or  below  Durango 
and  continue  the  progress  by  which  the  Gulf  is 
fast  becoming  an  inlaPfd  water  of  the  Union,  will 
be  mainly  domestic.  It  will  be  represented  that 
we  have  a  vast  unoccupied  area  now;  that  wc 
have  no  right  to  fulfill  our  **  manifest  destiny" 
against  the  consent  of  our  neighbor;  that  the 
population  to  be  added  by  such  an  annexation 
would  be  foreign  to  us  in  race,  in  religion,  in 
government,  in  habits,  and  ignorant,  and  hostile 
and  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  All  of 
which  was  equally  true  of  Texas,  of  California, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and  Alaska. 
Yet  each  of  these  annexations  has  been  advan- 
tageous; so  that  no  one  now  would  consent  to 
the  surrender  of  any  part  of  all  that  whose  acqui- 
sition was  furiously  opposed  by  many. 

It   is  not   necessary   to   outline  the  means  by 
which  the  territory  indicated  is  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Union,  or  forecast  the  dale  of  the  change, 
or  settle  the  attendant  evils,  or  measure  the  profits 
resulting  from  it.     It  siiflfices  to  have  shown  the 
historical    precedents,   to   have   pointed   out  the 
inducements  and  remarked  the  tendency.     There 
is  probably  no  American  who,   whether  he  ap* 
proves  or  condemns   this   national  enlargementi 
does  not  anticipate  the  day  wjien  this  counirf 
will    include   all   of  Mexico  and    all   of  Central 
America,  and  many  of  the  islands  in  the  Gulf. 
This  expectancy  is  as  firmly  rooted  as  any  item 
of  political  faith.     The  consequences  of  the  re* 
bellion  have  strengthened  it.     European  iniervcn*   i 
tion  in  Mexico  has  stimulated  it.     The  ab 
of  slavery  has  removed  one  great  objection 
The  constitution   of  the   Dominion,   north,  hn 
provided  it  with  another  argument.     The  univcr- 
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sal  and  growing  demand  for  more  business  and  a    and  approached  by  the  people  of  California*  Texas, 

quicker  accuniukiion  of  wealth  cooperates.     The    New  Mexico  and  Arizona,     But  their  desires  and 

augmentation  ^t  our  South  American,  Australian  ,  beliefs  have  the  sympathy  of  all  the  Southwest, 

and  Asiatic  commerce  gives  it  more  consistency,  i  and  the  support  of  influential  thousands  in  every 

The    unsettled   and    critical    condition   of  .       .      ^*  '^^^ 

European     politics     marches   in    the   same 

line;  and   these  many  reasons  for  are  not       .^   .-.   ^^^  ^ 

ofiset  by  equivalent  reasons  in  opposition.      x  f\^i^C^[. 

It  is  indeed  advanced  that  we  have  a  vast      ./ 

and  productive  territory  scantily  populated,     _,' 
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and  that  we  need  to  reclaim,  till  and  de- 
velop that  before  adding  other  regions, 
and  to  confirm  our  political  institutions 
and  iranqulllizc  and  employ  our  present 
population  before  gaining  other  areas  and 
races  which  would  render  the  work  more 
difficult.  But  it  is  seen  by  many  that  these 
ends  are  more  directly  and  hopefully  sought 
by  a  brave  and  comprehensive  policy  than 
irresolution  and  content ;  and  it  is  fell  that 
amist  control  and  develop  a  serai- civilized  section 
impinging  upon  our  richest  area,  in  order  to  make 
the  progress  we  desire,  and  must  dominate  that 
licfore  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Asia  passes 
out  doors  and  draws  in  that  of  South  America, 
now  swelling  with  European  immigration  and  in- 
telligence and  capital,  or  see  it  pass  under  other 
and  more  energetic  control.  These  considera- 
tiofks  are  sufficient  for  the  result  contemplated. 
Oeneral  Grant's  visit  can,  of  course,  produce  no 
Instant  and  palpable  result.  He  can  only  provoke 
^ncral  attention  to  what  is  particularly  considered 
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part  of  the  country.  Occasion  may  formulate 
these  wishes  into  deeds,  and  translate  these  ex- 
pectations into  performance  as  suddenly  as  when 
California  became  ours.  In  any  event,  this  survey 
and  these  suggestions  are  relevant  to  an  instant 
when  the  precious  metals  have  attained  fresh  con- 
sideration from  their  long  disuse  for  money  here 
and  in  parts  of  Europe ;  when  our  commerce  is 
attempting  to  restore  itself  in  the  Pacific  as  well 
as  the  Atlantic;  when  our  railway  construction  is 
chiefly  placed  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  appre- 
hends its  crowning  performance  in  a  road  which 
will  penetrate  the  whole  length  of  Mexico  and 
Central   America,   and    diverging  eastward   from 
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Columbia  by  one  route,  will  bring  Venezeula  and 
Guiana  and  the  mouths  of  the  Amazons  quickly 
into  a  correspondence  in  that  way,  while  the  trade 
of  Ecuador,  Pern,  Bolivia,  Chili,  the  Confedera- 
tion, Paraqtiay  and  Urugay  is  detached  frono 
Europe  and  wholly  Americanized*  It  is  relevant 
to  the  universal  commerce  expected  to  pass  the 
Panama  Canal  at  no  remote  hour. 

It  is  relevant  to  all  of  our  manufactures,  vast 
and  growing  in  their  amount  and  inestimable  in 
their  values.  It  is  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  the 
country,  among  which  are  those  that  hold  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  New  York 
alone  ready  for  investment  in  Mexican  mines  so 
soon  as  that  can  be  assured  and  protected.  And 
it  is  relevant  to  political  plans  which,  if  nor  fully 
formulated  and  declared,  still  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
and  contemplate  new  States  as  rich  as  Nevada  and 
as  productive  as  California,  set  in  the  national 
galaxy  from  territory  not  yet  ours.  All  of  our 
history,  excepting  only  the  Alaskan  episode,  has 
the  direction  now  viewed.  We  have  constantly 
advanced  to  the  Southwest.  We  have  always 
gained  by  the  movement.  Popular  sentiment 
favors  further  progress.  Mexico  would  be  bene- 
fited by  an  exchange  from  turbulence  to  peace; 
from  idleness  to  industry  \  from  ignorance  to 
education  \  from  poverty  to  ivealth  \  and  if  a 
strange  population  and  dilTerent  laws  and  cus- 
toms interpose  some  impediments^  the  advantages 
extended  are  greater  and  their  need  is  recognized. 
War  is  not  the  agent  for  this  advance.  It  can 
be  procured  peaceably  and  advantageously  when 
needed*  General  Grant's  visit  may  have  no 
potent  effects  of  instant  significance.  It  will, 
however,  direct  American  attention  to  Mexico 
anew,  and  Mexican  to  the  Union ;  and  in  the 
possible  contingency  of  a  *' Third  Term,'*  it  may 
be  found  that  the  outline  now  drawn  will  require 
to  be  filled  and  finished.  It  will  attain  more  com- 
pleteness, in  any  event,  through  the  stress  of  busi- 
ness endeavors,  and  before  the  century  has  closed 
all  of  these  considerations  must  be  vital  factors  in 
American  life. 

The  City  of  Mexico  occupies  the  very  site  of  the 
old  Aztec  capital,  that  was  perhaps  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  earlier  Tollec.  It  is  in  an  elevated 
valley — 6000  feet  above  the  sea — and  has  crowded 
Lake  Texcoco  and  some  others  into  narrower  lim- 
its.    The  surface  is  level.     Numerous  recent  ca- 


nals have  cured  the  overflows  once  frequent  and 
formidable.  The  Plaza  de  Armas  is  the  princU 
pal  feature*  It  is  a  great  square,  810x600  feci, 
having  the  Cathedral — 500x420  feet — against  its 
northern  limit;  the  City  Hull  opposite;  the  gov- 
ernment house  or  palace,  with  the  botanical  and 
other  collections,  on  the  east,  and  various  ediBces 
on  the  west.  It  is  paved  with  flat  stone,  but  is 
only  a  single  inch  higher  than  the  mean  level  of 
Lake  Tezcuco.  The  official  residence  of  the  Ei- 
ecutive  is  in  the  palace,  in  which  are  the  offices  of 
many  of  the  bureaux  of  the  nation,  the  posl*office, 
museum,  etc.  The  palace  covers  500x35a  feet, 
is  three  stories  high  ;  but  though  on  the  site  of 
Montezuma*s  palace,  it  looks  more  like  a  corpu- 
lent cotton  factory  or  gorged  and  torpid  woolen 
mill  than  a  palace.  The  plaza  is  only  one  of 
ninety  of  varying  sizes  in  the  city.  It  is  populous 
in  the  evenings  when  some  military  band  plays  for 
a  while.  The  senors,  senoras  and  ^enoritas — Car- 
men, Duke  and  Pepita — meet  their  friends  and 
enjoy  an  ice,  a  lemonade,  a  cigartta,  and  the 
pleasure  of  conversation,  where,  since  Maximi- 
lian's day,  the  laborers  and  Indians  are  privileged 
to  appear,  but  rarely  do.  There  are  few  fountains 
in  any  part  of  the  city,  and  therefore  the  few  there 
are  are  as  welcome  as  * '  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land."  The  plaza  Santo  Domingo, 
facing  the  old  Inquisition,  is  a  fine  one. 

The  Mexican   population  is  singularly  mixed. 
First,  in  point  of  numbers,  is  the  Indian.    If  purCi 
this  would  signify  a  combination  of  the  Toltec, 
Chichimec  and  Aztec  races,  each  of  which  has  an 
unknown  antiquity  and  history.     But   there  has 
been  no  such  purity.    The  Spaniards  intcnnarricd 
with  all  of  them,  and  all  admitted  the  red  In<to 
to  relationship.     Every  European  nationality  ilso 
has  its  representatives  in  Mexico,  and  the  Africans 
are  numerous.     The  result  has  been  a  very  curious 
fusion  of  blood.     The  Indian  race,  of  which  Prei' 
dent  Juarez  was  a  pure  descendant ^  is  the  nw»i 
numerous,  the  most  listless  and  uneducated,    b 
is  found  everywhere,  and  it  has  been  quesdooe^ 
whether  Mexico  would  be  restored  from  ihitrool 
oranother.     TheSpanishbl  ood  arrogates  the  i^ 
place  in  state  and  society,  and  has  always  beei 
highly  esteemed,   though  always  opposed.    Tte 
English  have  many  agents^  but   they  arc  not  i^ 
well  liked  as  the  Germans,  or  even  the  ArocriciD*' 
Those  who  call  themselves  Mexicans  ate  of  Sfai^ 
ish  or  Indian  descent,  or  a  cross  of  both  usuj 


vinces  are  domi- 
nated by  Indian 
tribes  affiliated  to 
some  in  the  United 
States.  Lcrdo  de 
Tcjada,  the  oldest 
living  Mexican,  has 
Indian  blood. 

The     Christian- 
ized or  civilized  In- 
dians affiliate  more 
closely  with    the 
Caucasian  race  than 
with  their  own.  No 
one  statement  will 
describe  their  phy 
sical   and   intcllec- 
taal  diflTerences. 
They  are  co.^stitu- 
lionaDy  pacific  and 
listless,   yet  make 
good  soldiers;  im- 
provident, but  suc- 
ceed in  trade,  agri- 
culture, comaierce 
and  finance ;  igno- 
rant,  and   yet   ac- 
quire Irtie  erudition 
easily*   They  are  in 
favor    of  free  gov- 
ern raent,  and  of  the 
Rotnan  Catholic 
Church.    They  are 
careless  about  edu- 
cation*  but  fond  of 
(lowers,  music,  dan- 
ciogt  swimming, 
horse-racing,   gay 
clothing  and  festi* 
vals  and    aguardt- 
cnieaod  pulque.  In 
the   neighborhood 
of  the  capital  they 

<:ultivate  the  chinampas,  or  shaking  bogs,  or  prai- 
ries tremblaotes,  which  are  found  in  and  adja- 
cent to  every  canal  in  the  valley.  The  yonih  of 
lx>ih  sexes  are  well  formed,  bright  eyed,  lithe  and 


tiza  are  domestics,  muleteers  and  water-carriers — 

aquadores — at  the  capital.  The  latter  are  both 
male  and  female.  They  usually  have  one  large 
stone  jug,  held  to  the  back  by  a  strap  passing 
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twelve  bishoprics  and  an  enormous  revenue.  Now 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Baptist, 
and  other  churches  are  established  and  growing. 
None  of  these  can  vie  with  the  Catholic  for  cen- 
turies, if  ever,  in  grand  and  costly  churches,  rare 
paintings,  ecclesiastical  residences  and  revenues. 
The  traditions  of  the  people  are  Catholic,  and 
saints  days  and  festivals  keep  their  traditions  alive. 
The  Church  also  sends  its  evangelists  or  mission- 
aries into  every  quarter  and  none  have  ever  been 
more  zealous.  The  majority  of  these  missionaries 
are  illiterate.  But  they  are  themselves  convinced, 
and  exhort  with  faith  in  their  own  doctrines. 

For  some  cause  the  literature  of  every  country 
and  creed  and  age  agrees  in  representing  monks 
as  mehy  and  friars  as  fecetious,  and  both  as  the 
eqnab'of  Brillat  Savarin  in  gastronomy.     The 
earlT-fioglish  songs  accord  with  Firench  chansons 
and  UaUan  madri^ls  in  this;  and  the  Mexican 
exaflbiple -apparently  harmonizes.     The  four  drawn 
bj  tkk  artist  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  the  law 
of 'nbfclidn  or  reversion  rather  than  that  of  evolu- 
tfam:  *  They  are  types  of  Don  Quixote's  monks 
and'itfeae  of  Sobin  Hood.    They  evidently  prefer 
iilJaA'fiQ^'ttan  and  their  brandy  to  their  breviaries. 
TU^  aie  tmfc  fellows  to  those  of  Peru  and  Chili. 
B«t  ndagh  the-  Mexican  clergy  have  won  no 
b%ite '-fidbe  than  Mexican  physicians,  lawyers, 
financiets,  artists  and  artisans,  they  are  not  with- 
out steiKilg  virtues  and  some  scholarship.    There 
are  tme  types,  bnt  the  original  is  not  the  best. 
Tbey  belong  to  the  civilization  of  the  middle  ages 
and  are  evidently  better  judges  of  wine  than  wis- 
dom—of grc^  than  of  godliness.     Education  will 
relieve  and  may  cure  the  wrong.     The  law  that 
abolished  convents  necessarily  terminated  most  of 
the  evils  of  which  it  complained  and  many  of  the 
uses  it  failed  to  recognize. 

The  native  populations  of  Mexico  are  cut  into 
many  groups,  and  those  from  other  lands  are 
greatly  subdivided.  The  gypsy,  as  such,  is  a 
recent  introduction  there  and  here,  and  though 
George  Borrow  lived  with  that  strange  people  in 
Spain,  and  could  read  and  write  and  speak  their 
Jtommany  dialect,  he  has  left  their  origin  almost 
as  doubtful  as  he  found  it.  A  majority  of  the 
Mexican  gypsies  are  not  such,  but  are  mere  wan- 
dcrets  and  loafers.  The  Zingali,  however,  have 
aboonded  in  Spain  for  many  centuries,  and  have 
keen  tolerated  much  of  the  time.  It  was  easy  for 
them  to  reach  Mexico.  They  have  flourished 
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there  as  they  do  here,  and  have  not  deteriorated 
— perhaps  on  the  principle  that  prevents  a  bad 
^%%  from  degenerating.  They  have  not  increased 
in  numbers  rapidly.  The  Indians  view  them  as  a 
sort  of  crazy  and  intolerable  burlesque  upon  them-* 
selves.  The  negroes  denounce  them  as  Jrash. 
They  are  jockeys,  fortune-tellers,  farriers,  thieves, 
and  prove  the  purity  of  their  blood  by  the  nature 
and  number  of  their  offences. 

The  maguey,  or  agave  American,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  plants  of  Mexico.  It  borders  all  of 
the  ditches  and  covers  many  fields.  The  central 
stem  often  rises  thirty  feet.  It  is  a  npid  grower, 
and  its  broad  green  leaves  give  it  prominence  and 
beauty.  Owing  to  its  local  character  Mexico  has 
used  it  frequently  for  a  national  symbol.  It  isj 
however,  for  its  practical  rather  than  its  poetical 
character,  that  it  is  most  esteemed.  The  sap  and 
juice  collected  in  the  central  stem  is  enormous 
and  almost  incalculable.  One  such  stem  will 
often  yield  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons,  and 
this  juice  is  by  the  simplest  of  processes  trans- 
formed into  pulque.  Pulque  may  be  described  as 
a  drink  which  equals  or  excels  either  rum  or 
whisky  in  its  intoxicating  power.  Its  flavor  ii 
disagreeable  to  Americans  and  Europeans  but  very 
acceptable  to  Mexicans  of  every  blood,  and  a 
taste  for  it  is  readily  acquired.  The  maguey  was 
exhibited  at  the  fair  in  the  capital  a  few  years  ago, 
and  some  expectations  were  shown  that  it  might 
be  of  use  as  a  textile.  It  was  condemned  for  any 
other  purpose  than  giving  shade  and  producing 
pulque.  The  earliest  records  of  Mexico  show  that 
the  plant  was  highly  esteemed.  It  is  cut  in  the 
stalk  to  secure  the  juice. 

The  bummer  is  the  product  of  no  land,  century, 
race  or  government  in  particular,  but  appears  and 
flourishes,  under  Pharaoh  and  Bonaparte,  in  Peru 
or  Portugal,  with  similar  regularity  and  character- 
istics. He  is  as  eternal  as  the  planets,  and  as 
ubiquitous  as  the  atmosphere,  and  bids  fair  to  re- 
main so  until  the  Saturnian  period  has  not  only 
dawned,  but  been  developed.  The  Mexican  bum- 
mer is  born  and  educated  with  great  advantages. 
Guatemozin  tolerated  his  antetypes,  though  disap- 
proving of  them,  and  he  therefore  has  some  official 
recognition.  The  climate  is  as  though  it  were 
made  for  him,  and  renders  houses  as  unnecessary 
for  his  class  as  they  were  to  the  gay  wanderers  with 
Robin  Hood.  The  Church  dispenses  food  and 
advice  freely  to  all.   Fruits  are  rank  on  every  side* 
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Esculents  grow  wild.  The  waters  teem  with  fish 
and  the  forests  with  game.  Even  among  the  mes- 
tizos pulque  is  abundant  and  aguardiente  never  de- 
ficient. So-  situated,  the  Mexican  bummer  lead** 
an  easy  life,  liable  only  to  be  impressed  into  the 
army  and  obliged  to  light  against  equal  patnots» 
or  to  be  condemned  to  the  mines  when  ihey  need 
more  labor.  As  a  rule,  the  Mexican  wanderer  re- 
sorts to  this  life  from  pure  disinclination  to  do  any- 
thing. He  is  rather  an  idler  than  a  knave,  though, 
like  all  idlers,  rather  liable  to  adopt  evil  habits 
upon  slight  provocation.  When  the  laws  are  more 
certain ,  when  government  is  established,  and  when 
education  and  industry  are  common,  then,  and 
not  before,  will'  this  striking  feature  in  Mexican 
life  disap|:>ear. 

Fountains  are  admired  by  every  people,  and 
enormous  sums  have  been  expended  to  multiply 
them  in  many  lands.  Mexico,  owing  to  its  un- 
even configuration  and  heavy  rains,  might  have 
many  at  small  cost*  It  has  very  few.  The  courts 
of  some  of  the  old  monasteries  were  prettily 
adorned  with,  and  several  cities  of  the  interior 
along  the  mountains  enjoy  them,  because  they  re- 
quired Httle  or  no  cost,  and  were  an  economy  as 
well  as  a  pleasure.  The  capital  has  few.  Water 
is  easily  obtained  from  the  lakes,  which  sometimes 
furnish  too  much.  Fountains  cannot  be  created 
%vithout  expense.  The  one  depicted  is  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  all,  most  of  ishich,  by  their  situation  and 
nature,  betray  the  effects  of  Moorish  taste  as 
shown  in  Southern  Spain.  When  the  old  edifices 
have  been  repaired,  and  the  city  has  resumed  its 
former  bravery,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 


fountains  will  plash  as  freely  as  they  do  in  Paris. 
They  were  abundant  centuries  ago,  and  the  cU' 
male  and  social  environments  call  for  them. 

Every  tropical  and  semi-tropical  people  are  fond 
of  flowers,  and  the  taste  is  not  confined  to  them. 
Mexico  is  a  great  natural  flower-garden,  and  its 
original  varieties  have  adorned  and  adorn  every 
land.    The  priests  who  accompanied  the  conquest 
remarked  the  passionate  admiration  of  the  people 
for  flowers,  as  well  as  their  abundance.    The  birds 
of  the  country,   less  vocal  than  those  found  in 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  are  often  highly  colored 
and  sometimes  fine  singers,  and  they  range  from 
the  eagle  and  vulture,  and  sometimes  the  condor, 
in  size  down  to  hummingbirds  as  infinitesimal  as 
those   of  Bra/JI.     It  is  a  commendation  of  the 
Indian  races  that  they  are  all  passionately  fond  of 
birds  as  well  as  flowers.     They  have  a  taste,  too, 
for   scenery,    and    their    religions    sensibility   is 
marked;   but,  very  singularly,  their   musical  ap- 
titudes are  undeveloped,  if  they  exist.     By  their 
own  volition  as  well  as  at  the  instance  of  the 
cures,  the  Indians  have  erected  the  Cross  every- 
where.    It  was  found  on  the  almost  inaccessible 
heights  of  Popocatapetl  and  is  familiar  on  all  the 
ways  from  the  capital  and  chief  cities.     From 
such  a  combination  of  tastes  and  traits  there  may 
be  derived  a   better  hope  for  the   future  of  the 
country  than  proceeds   from   all   its   past.    The 
Indian  blood,  drowning  out  the  Spanish  by  which 
it  was  subdued,  may  yet  attain  all  that  belongs  to 
its  capacity,  and  create  in  Mexico  an  uoique  and 
American  development. 
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By  George  Bancroft  Griffith, 


It  is  said  that  when  the  eye  of  President  Wash-  | 
ington,  in  his  memorable  journey  to  Haverhill,  I 
Massachusetts,  in  1789,  fell  on  the  flashing  waters  j 
of  the  Merrimac,  he  exclaimed,  ^'Beautiful  I  beau-  j 
tiful !  Haverhill  is  the  pleasantest  village  I  ever  ' 
passed  through.** 

This  noble  river  may  well  challenge  comparison 
even  with  the  Hudson,  and  the  delight  with  which 
it  was  greeted  by  Washington  has  been  shared  in  | 
by  thousands.     "The  Indians  spei^k  of  a  beautiful  ' 


river  far  to  the  south,  which  they  call  Merritov^ 

and  one  of  its  sources  (Lake  Winnipiseogec)  ihef  I 
called  *  The  Smiie  of  the  Great  Spirit/  ** 

Almost  within  sound  of  its  lisping  wavt-s  0 
stands  the  weather-beaten  old  farm-house^  in  ^^ 
rural  east  parish  of  Haverhill,  where  Amend 
favorite  poet  first  saw  the  light.  He  is  a  i' 
scendaot  of  an  old  Quaker  family  which  i^Jt- 
along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  when  Havcriu 
was  a  frontier  settlement;  and  though  the  lodiiij 
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de  forays  upon  other  families  of  whites  around 
m,  and  burned  their  houses,  the  colonial  Whit- 
rs,  who  refused  the  protection  of  the  garrison, 
re  never  molested. 

The  dwelling  in  which  the  bard  of  Merrimac 
Hey  was  born,  December  17th,  1808,  was 
cted  by  his  great-great  grandfather,  in  the 
r  1 716.  He  was  a  brave  old  gentleman,  who 
ed  more  upon  the  weapons  of  his  faith  than  on 
se  of  a  carnal  nature  in  his  dealings  with  the 
tile  red  men  who  infested  the  neighborhood. 
s  said  that  the  family  used  to  hear  the  restless 
»rigines  at  the  windows  on  the  still  winter 
htSy  and  occasionally  would  see  a  red  face  and 
ce  eyes  at  the  window-pane;  but  they  never 
rmpted  to  force  an  entrance. 
rhis  historic  old  mansion  is  on  a  by-road  lead- 
from  the  main  thoroughfare  to  Amesbury  and 
w^buryport.  It  is  a  large  two-story  edifice,  sub- 
itially  built,  and  faces  the  east.  Mr.  Whittier 
thus  described,  with  almost  photographic  ac- 
acy,  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it : 
*The  old  farm-house  nestling  in  its  valley,  hills 
etching  off  to  the  south,  and  green  meadows  to 
:  east;  the  small  stream,  which  came  noisily 
irn  its  ravine,  washing  the  old  garden  wall  and 
Wy  lapping  on  fallen  stones  and  mossy  roots  of 
cches  and  hemlocks ;  the  oak  forest,  sweeping 
(broken  to  the  northern  horizon ;  the  tall  sentinel 
)plars  at  the  gateway ;  the  grass-grown  carriage- 
ilh,  with  its  rude  and  crazy  bridge — the  dear  old 
indscape  of  my  boyhood  lies  outstretched  before 
le  like  a  daguerreotype  from  that  picture  within 
^hich  I  have  borne  with  me  in  all  my  wander- 

How  vividly  do  we  recall  the  tender  memories 
if  the  "Barefoot  Boy,"  as  we  read  his  descrip- 
ion  of  that  little  stream  *'  which  came  noisily 
town  the  ravine." 

Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight. 

Through  the  day  and  through  the  night; 

Whispering  at  the  garden  wall. 

Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall. 
The  story  of  youth's  hardships  and  winter  joys  is 
old  most  charmingly  in  his  idyl,  entitled,  **  Snow- 
teond."  Descriptive  as  it  is  of  the  scenes  of  his 
wn  boyhood,  it  is  full  of  vigor  of  style  and  life- 
ke  earnestness  of  expression.  Every  line  seems 
allowed  with  the  flame  of  deep  poetic  feeling, 
Uurally  inspired  by  the  home  love  of  this  eminent 
ird.    The  reader  of  these  beautiful  lines  cannot 


fail  to  sympathize  with  the  sentiment  that  dwells 
upon  the  pleasures  of  the  household  pictured  to 
him. 

Midway  between  the  village  and  the  locality 
made  famous  by  his  most  popular  poem,  lies  that 
"fair  mirror  of  the  woods  and  skies,"  Kenora 
Lake,  formerly  known  by  the  prosaic  name  of 
Great  Pond.  Its  present  appellation,  which  was 
given  to  it  by  the  poet,  signifies,  **Lake  of  the 
Pickerel." 

During  our  residence  in  that  pleasant  old  New 
England  town  near  by,  we  loved  to  visit  the 
shores  of  this  quiet,  secluded  sheet  of  water; 
and  as  we  paddled  by  moonlight  over  its  silvery 
surface,  we  recalled  the  lines  of  him  whose  genius 
has  made  the  fair  scene  classic : 
Kenora,  o'er  no  sweeter  lake 

Shall  morning  break,  or  noon'Cloud  sail; 
No  fairer  face  than  thine  shall  take 
The  sunset's  golden  vail. 

In  1840  Mr.  Whittier  reluctantly  disposed  of 
the  old  homestead  in  which  he  had  resided  much 
of  the  time  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  removed 
to  Amesbury,  that  lovely  little  hamlet  at  the  foot 
of  Powow  Hill,  in  full  sight  of  his  much-loved 
Merrimac.  How  often  has  he  sung  of  the  beau- 
ties of  this  stream  of  the  mountains  !  How  often 
has  he  contemplated  the  grandeur  of  its  waters, 
the  loveliness  of  its  banks,  and  watched  the  glow 
of  the  sunrise  over  its  smooth  surface,  red  with 
the  promise  of  the  coming  day.  From  his  study 
window  he  has  watched  the  sun  setting,  when  its 
last  rays  lingered  on  the  hills  and  made  golden 
the  valleys;  aye,  he  has  walked  down  to  the  shore, 
his  white  locks  kissed  by  the  breeze  while  he  toyed 
with  the  sedges  by  the  water  edge ! 

Mr.  Whittier  has  deeply  regretted  the  necessity 
which  compelled  him  to  part  with  the  paternal 
homestead,  for  since  his  removal  the  house  and 
out-buildings  have  become  sadly  dilapidated,  and 
are  rapidly  going  to  decay.  "The  entire  prem- 
ises," says  a  late  visitor,  "wear  an  aspect  of 
poverty  and  thriftlessness,  although  their  owner  is 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the 
parish.  The  old  oak  forest  which  once  covered 
the  small  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  house  has  fallen 
beneath  his  axe ;  and  a  magnificent  and  umbra- 
geous elm,  which  stands  by  the  roadside  a  few 
rods  distant,  would  have  shared  the  same  fite, 
but  for  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  poet,  backed 
up  by  a  pecuniary  consideration." 
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Since  Mr.  Whit  tier's  poetical  ventures  have 
•*paid,"  he  has  expressed  a  determination  to 
regain  the  property  that  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  from  his  hands,  and  perhaps  ere 
this  article  is  put  in  type  the  rumored  negotiations 
may  have  happily  terminated,  and  the  dear  old 
poet  be  again  the  owner  of  that  cherished  hearth- 
stone his  pen  has  immortalized. 

One  of  the  poet's  most  ardent  admirers,  who 
visited  the  scenes  of  Whittier's  early  home  not 
long  since,  gazed  upon  the  changed  condition  of 
the  old  mansion  with  surprise  and  indignation. 

**The  day  being  cold  and  cheerless,  I  gladly 
seated  myself  in  a  chair  with  a  broken  back,  and 
drew  nigh  to  the  fire  to  warm  my  shivering  limbs. 
As  I  sat  there  the  forms  of  those  who  once  gave 
life  and  beauty  to  this  now  squalid  abode  seemed 
to  pass  in  review  before  me,  and  one  by  one  to 
resume  their  old  accustomed  places." 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  a  place  hallowed  with 
such  tender  memories  should  be  thus  neglected. 
Who  can  forget  that  here  came  Aunt  Mercy, 

The  sweetest  woman  ever  fate 

Perverse  denied  a  household  mate. 

Whose  presence  seemed  the  sweet  income 

And  womanly  atmosphere  of  home; 

that  at  the  hearthstone  proverbial  for  its  hospi- 
tality during  the  boyhood  of  the  poet,  sat  Harriet 
Livermore,  who 

Flashed  back  from  lustrous  eyes  the  light, 
and,  sitting  in  the  family  circle  with  the  pride 
and  independence  of  an  Eastern  queen,  issued  her 
orders  to  John  and  Matthew,  his  younger  brother! 
And,  sweetest  of  all,  save  that  sainted  mother  in 
her  dainty  frilled  cap,  her 

.  .  .  who  held  herself  apart 

Of  all  she  saw,  and  lei  her  heart 

Against  the  household  bosom  lean.  .  . 

We  believe  the  famous  old  structure  is  still  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  Mr.  Whittier 
imbibed  the  elements  of  his  early  erudition,  under 
the  tuition  of  Joshua  Coffin,  of  Newbury.  Pass- 
ing by  the  majestic  elm  before  alluded  to,  and 
taking  a  road  leading  to  the  New  Hampshire  line, 
a  walk  of  a  few  minutes  will  bring  one  to  this  old, 
weather-stained  building,  which  has  long  been 
utterly  destitute  of  clapboards  or  paint.  It  has 
stood  in  defiance  of  storm  and  the  rough  touch  of 
t'me  for  more  than  seventy  years.  In  the  lines, 
"To  My  Old  Schoolmaster,"  the  poet  alludes  to 
the  "smoked  and  dingy  room"  in  which  the  dis- 


trict school  was  kept  during  a  part  of  the  winter. 
This  room  is  about  ten  feet  squarCy  with  a  low 
ceiling,  the  north  side  being  occupied  by  an  enor- 
mous fireplace.  We  are  told  that  on  windy  days 
the  smoke  came  down  the  chimney  in  ciouds, 
blinding  the  eyes  of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  ren- 
dering a  dismissal  of  the  school  an  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  at  other  times,  the  youthful  pedagogue  and 
his  pupils  were  not  only  disturbed,  but  absolutely 
frightened  by  domestic  squalls  in  the  adjoining 
room,  which  were  occasionally  so  violent  that  they 
were  obliged  to  quit  the  premises  and  hurry  to 
their  homes.  As  may  be  surmised  at  once,  the 
landlord  was  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  and, 
when  intoxicated,  poured  out  the  full  vials  of  his 
wrath  upon  the  head  of  his  patient  and  long-suffer- 
ing spouse,  who,  not  being  able  to  ''stand  every- 
thing," would  sometimes  burst  into  a  flame  of 
indignation  that  was  kindled  at  the  end  of  her 
tongue  to  fervid  heat,  and  she  would  close  the 
wordy  harangue  by  asserting  her  unalienable  rights 
in  terms  and  tones  more  emphatic  and  sonorous 
than  elegant  and  sweet.  For  many  years  she  has 
been  a  widow,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  still  occu- 
pies the  home  of  her  youth.  She  often  speaks  to 
visitors  of  John  as  "an  amiable  and  quiet  boy;" 
and  of  his  younger  brother,  Matthew,  as  ''a 
roguish  little  chap,  up  to  all  sorts  of  fun  1" 

On  a  by-way  which  intersects  the  main  road  to 
the  village  stands  the  little  schoolhouse  in  which 
the  poet  completed  his  primary  training,  previous 
to  entering  the  Haverhill  Academy,  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  an  ode. 
This  edifice  closely  resembles  one  of  those  shoe- 
makers' shops,  numbers  of  which  may  be  seen  on 
the  roadside  in  almost  every  village  in  the  eastern 
section  of  New  England,  and  will  comfortably 
seat  about  twenty  scholars.  The  Quaker  poet 
feelingly  alludes  to  the  pleasant  hours  he  passed 
beneath  its  roof  in  several  of  his  poems,  notably 
in  the  one  entitled,  "In  School  Days;"  and  in 
"Snow-Bound,"  that  inevitable  figure  in  a  picture 
of  New  England  life  in  the  more  primitive  days, 
the  village  schoolmaster,  is  drawn  with  skill. 

Brainard  very  truthfully  says:  **To  every  careful 
reader  of  Whittier's  poetry  who  visits  his  birth- 
place it  must  be  apparent  that  the  scenery  of  the 
exquisite  ballad  of  Maud  Muller  is  drawn  from  the 
poet's  early  surroundings.  Here  is  the  *the  little 
spring  brook  falling  through  the  wall  ;*  and, 
crossing  the  road,  a  few  yards  beyond  it,  are  the 
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*  apple-trees/  in  the  shade  of  which  the  judge 
'drew  his  bridle'  *to  greet  the  maid;*  and  be- 
neath them,  though  now  choked  with  stones  and 
weeds,  *the  cool  spring  bubbled  up;'  while  be- 
yond all  is  the  meadow  where  Maud,  radiant  'with 
simple  beauty  and  natic  health/  raked  the  fragrant 
new-mown  hay." 

And,  in  fact,  he  might  have  added,  that  Whit- 
tier's  pastoral  poems,  by  which,  perhaps,  he  is 
best  known  to  the  world,  are  colored  and  ren- 
dered most  charming  by  recollections  of  his  early 
home. 

Until  recently,  Mr.  Whittier  has  resided  in 
Amesbury  for  many  years.  The  house  which  has 
so  often  been  pointed  out  as  his  home  is  a  plain, 
unostentatious,  two-story  dwelling,  located  in  the 
most  quiet  part  of  the  town.  It  has  a  gable  roof, 
a  long  piazza  running  along  the  east  side,  and  a 
neat  porch  in  front.  Graceful  trees  throw  their 
shadows  upon  its  roof,  and  orderly  flower-plats 
surround  it.  Friend  street,  upon  which  it  is  lo- 
cated, derives  its  name  from  the  little  Quaker  or 
Friends'  meeting-house  that  stands  on  the  border 
of  a  grove  of  birch  and  pine,  near  its  head. 
Through  the  shrubbery  that  clusters  near  the 
poet's  study  window  the  open  country  may  be 
seen  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  shady  road  that 
goes  winding  through  the  light  sandy  soil  to  the 
hills  beyond.  An  air  of  quiet  simplicity  rests 
over  the  scene.  The  church  referred  to  is  only  a 
few  steps  from  the  poet's  residence,  and  is  a  one- 
story  building,  painted  yellow,  and  blinded.  Just 
back  of  it,  and  seen  through  a  clump  of  locusts, 
rolls  the  Merrimac. 

We  are  told  that  its  internal  appointments  are 
characterized  by  the  utmost  neatness,  and  charm 
all  callers  by  the  strict  simplicity  of  a  quiet  taste. 
The  few  portraits  that  adorn  the  walls  are  those  of 
dear  friends  and  yet  dearer  relatives,  and  no  one 
can  look  at  the  features  of  his  beloved  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, without  feeling  that  the  world  is  better  for 
her  pure  and  modest  living.     The  poet's  home 
was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  this  maiden  lady, 
and  her  lovely  character  was  like  a  perennial 
blossom  whose  fragrance  is  the  delight  of  all. 
She  fully  sympathized  with  her  brother  in   his 
literary  work,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  submit  to  her  criticism  the  flrst  copies 
of  whatever  he  wrote.     She  was  the  author  of 
several  very  creditable  poems  and  sketches  her- 
self.   Though  resigned  to  her  death,  it  was  a  loss 


from  which  the  tender  sensibilities  of  Whittier 
can  never  recover. 

A  well-tilled  garden  has  always  blossomed  on 
the  poet's  grounds,  and  household  pets  love  to  be 
stroked  by  his  tender  hand.  Here  and  there  are 
little  articles  of  virtu  upon  his  mantels,  and  an 
occasional  gift,  cherished  because  of  its  sacred 
associations.  His  library  is  a  cozy  little  room, 
brightened  by  a  wood  fire. 

Though  Mr.  Whittier  still  holds  his  property  in 
the  town  of  Amesbury,  and  exercises  his  right  as 
a  voter  there,  he  spends  the  larger  part  of  his 
time  at  the  present  writing  with  relatives  in  Dan- 
vcrs,  at  their  residence  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
northwest  of  the  principal  village.  The  so-called 
old  "Boston  Path,"  an  inland  road  leading  through 
historic  Medford  and  Reading  to  Ipswich  and  the 
"sea-blown"  city  of  Newburyport  and  the  north- 
ern settlements,  passed,  we  are  told  "  by  an  alter- 
native and  scarcely  secondary  line,  directly  by  the 
site  of  this  residence,"  and  this  path  may  still  be 
traced.  If  any  one,  therefore,  wishes  personally 
to  see  him,  he  will  find  the  genial  old  poet  in  this 
delightful  spot.  The  house  itself  is  spacious  and 
hospitable;  modern  as  to  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence, ^nd  venerable  enough  for  dignity  and  home- 
like looks.  The  material  is  wood,  and  the  color 
a  light-brown.  There  are  pillars  on  either  side, 
reaching  to  near  the  full  height  of  the  building. 
A  handsome  addition  has  recently  been  made 
toward  the  east,  and  in  this  wing  of  the  mansion 
are  apartments  specially  devoted  to  Mr.  Whittier. 

Within  his  private  study,  with  its  fire  of  coals 
in  an  open  grate,  an  air  of  ease  and  refined  hospi- 
tality seems  to  linger,  and  greets  the  caller  who 
has  yearned  to  take  its  benignant  occupant  by  the 
hand  for  a  companionable  chat.  As  far  as  the 
aspect  of  the  room  is  concerned,  he  might  have 
been  at  home  in  it  for  many  years. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  within  and  without 
the  situation  is  befitting  this  lover  of  Nature  and 
of  humanity,  and  of  all  living  things.  Whittier 
is  emphatically  a  poet  of  the  present  time ;  he  is 
American,  and  the  dust  of  antiquity  clings  not  to 
his  garments.  As  a  prose  writer  also  he  has  but 
few  superiors,  and  as  good  authority  as  A.  P. 
Peabody  says  in  the  North  American  Review: 
**  We  are  not  sure  but  that  we  like  Mr.  Whittier's 
prose  better  than  his  poetry."  Honored,  beloved, 
revered,  long  may  he  live,  and  serene  be  the 
evening  of  his  days ! 


THE   ROD-MAN   OF   THE    MUSKINGUM, 


By  Captain  Harvey  Birch, 


The  Muskingum  Valley,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
is  one  of  the  most  historic  and  beautiful,  fertile 
and  wealthy,  of  that  grand  common  wealth.  Its 
early  settlers  were  among  the  best  people  of 
America.  The  river,  which  gives  the  name  it 
bears  so  honorably,  is  among  the  most  picturesque 
streams  of  its  class  in  our,  country.  The  aborigi- 
nes of  that  splendid  region,  with  their  usual  good 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  natural  scenery,  selected 
the  banks  of  the  Muskingum  and  its  rural  land- 
scape immediately  adjacent  as  a  favorite  camping- 
ground.  The  smoke  of  their  wigwams  and  the 
light  of  their  council-fires  ascended  over  all  that 
pleasant  land,  and  shone  upon  all  those  placid 
waters.  In  this  quiet  retreat  tribe  after  tribe 
made  their  nomadic  homes.  The  birchen  canoe 
dipped  its  graceful  prow  in  the  peaceful  streams 
and  lakes;  and  the  wild  woods  and  untrampkd 
fields  were  melodious  with  the  rude  warblings  of 
unmolested  birds. 

As  the  frontiersmen  of  the  West  moved  upon 
the  scene  the  red  men  slowly  retired.  The  Mus- 
kingum Valley  began  to  develop  new  and  vast 
resources.  Now  came  the  early  settlers,  with  all 
the  varied  wants  and  interests  of  civilised  society* 
Foremost  and  prominent  among  these  were  fami- 
lies of  emigrants  from  the  New  England  Stales; 
bringing  with  them  not  on!y  the  force  of  their 
education,  their  moral  habits,  their  industry  and 
economy,  but  their  quick  and  keen  perceptions  of 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  new  conn  try,  and 
their  adaptability  to  the  practical  purposes  of  busi- 
ness. 

With  one  of  these  families  came  that  of  a  man 
whose  ancestors  had  long  been  identified  with  the 
best  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  foundation  of  good 
society,  and  the  just  administration  of  the  laws. 
The  paternal  head  of  this  ancient  and  honorable 
household  was  chosen  a  judge  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, who  reposed  entire  confidence  in  his  personal 
integrity,  judicial  knowledge  and  business  habits. 
His  subsequent  career  abuntiantly  proved  how  well 
this  confidence  of  his  peers  was  deserved.  His 
decisions  on  the  bench  of  the  court,  his  domestic 
relations  at  home,  his  daily  walk  and  conversation 


in  the  circles  of  society  in  which  he  nioved  with 
dignity  and  grace,  all  tended  to  substantiate  the 
good  opinions  of  the  people. 

Alas!  in  the  very  midst  of  his  distinguished  and 
useful  career,  while  in  the  prime  of  his  days  and  in 
the  full  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  this  upright 
judge  was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  the  relentless 
hand  of  Death.  It  was  a  blow  that  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  circle  of  friends  that  imme- 
diately surrounded  him,— *more  especially  by  the 
bereaved  ones  of  his  happy  home.  The  surviving 
family  consisted  of  the  widow  and  eleven  compar- 
atively young  children.  The  eighth  of  these  was 
a  promising  boy,  who  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
father  while  in  the  common  school.  The  lad  bad 
been  making  good  progress  in  his  daily  studies  of 
the  practical  knowledge  of  his  times.  In  the 
spirit  of  his  industrious  and  close-thinking  ances- 
tors, he  furnished  his  mind  with  the  elements  of  sfc 
sound  common-school  education,  preparatory  to 
obtaining  those  higher  branches  of  useful  Icaxning, 
that  he  might  adequately  fit  himself  for  a  thorough 
course  in  college,  and  be  the  better  prepared  for 
the  future  responsibilities  of  professional  life. 

The  unexpected  demise  of  his  honored  father 
completely  changed  this  portion  of  his  plans. 
The  dutiful  boy  must  now  return  home,  and  to 
the  side  of  his  bereaved  mother.  All  his  cherished 
purposes  of  literary  labor  and  legal  preferment 
were  at  once  to  be  banished  from  his  youthful 
mind.  He  w^as  immediately  to  proceed  to  do  bis 
full  part  for  the  promotion  of  the  comfort  of  the 
family  of  his  dead  father. 

The  State  of  Ohio  had  passed  a  law  at  that  time 
authorizing  certain  officials  to  proceed  with  the 
work  of  improving  the  Valley  of  the  Muskingura 
and  the  rich  country  contiguous.  These  official* 
consisted  of  engineers  and  surveyors,  with  a  dxss 
of  assistants  known  as  **  Rod-men,''  whose  espcciil 
duty  it  was  to  bear  the  rods  of  survf^ying  anil 
engineering  in  the  field,  draw  lines,  lay  out  levels, 
and  make  computation  of  distances.  These  ol5» 
cials  had  established  their  camp  in  the  valley,  and 
were  proceeding  with  their  patriotic  work. 

It  was,  in  some  respects,  a  sad  day  when  iH 


young  Rod-raan  of  ibe  Muskingum  left  his  home 
for  the  Improvement  Camp.  Yet  it  was  also  a 
day  of  pluck.  No  little  mental  fortitude  and 
physical  stamina  were  required  by  that  fond 
mother  to  bid  fareweU  to  that  well-beloved  son. 
Well  she  knew  that  he  would  be  exposed,  in  camp 
and  field,  to  many  dangers  and  privations.  She 
also  knew,  however,  that  she  had  instilled  into  his 
plastic  mind  the  sound  and  enduring  principles 
of  truthfulness,  honesty  and  obedience,  handed 
doirn  to  her  and  to  him  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. She  knew,  furthermore,  how  industrious, 
prudent  and  competent  her  son  had  been  proved 
lo  be;  how  devoted  to  his  preparation  for  any 
duty  to  which  he  might  be  called;  how  certain  he 
was  to  succeed  as  a  Rod-man,  a  surveyor  and 
engineer;  how  modest  were  his  manners;  how 
temperate  were  his  habits.  She  feared  not,  there- 
fore, to  trust  her  dear  boy  away  from  home,  assisting 
to  improve  the  newly-opening  lands  and  waters  of 
that  part  of  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio. 

As  for  the  boy  Rod*raan  himself,  with  what  varied 

emotions  of  heart  he  undertook  that  memorable 

journey !     With  a  throbbing  bosom  and  a  tearful 

eye  he  went  forth  on  that  lonely  path  of  duty* 

But  his  step  was  tvrm,  and  his  will  was  strong. 

^Hu  Ibe  world  before  him,  and  Providence  bis  guide.** 

^Hhat  youthful  Rod-man  alone,  and  that  Divine 

^^de  only  will  ever  know  the  hidden  thoughts 

^  that    then  and  there  passed  rapidly  through  his 

mind.     What  visions  of  acquired  learnings  what 

plans  of  a  chosen  calling,  what  renewed  devotion 

to  home  and  kindred,  country  and  mankind  flashed 

^hrough  the  portals  of  his  memory,  and  over  the 

^■rning  horizon  of  the  future  I     Under  an  inspi- 

fflmon  never  to  be  forgotten,  he  steadily  journeyed 

(nward  way  with  a  single  travelling  companion 
is  side  until  the  surveyor's  camp  was  reached, 
hat  should  be  the  Rod-man's  greeting?  Wei- 
t,  or  unwelcome?  We  shall  see.  He  came 
tie  gentleman  in  charge  not  as  a  stranger. 
superintendent  of  the  corps  knew  the  ances- 
tors of  the  boy,  and  by  them  he  wisely  judged 
yjie  boy  himself*  His  character  for  truthfulness, 
Bboestyi  industry  and  sobriety  bad  preceded  him. 
Tie  was  soon  found  to  be  competent,  and  there- 
^K<e  a  valuable  accession.  Hardy,  intelligent, 
^^^  quick  of  perception,  industrious  and  perse- 
^^nng,  he  won  his  way  to  the  confidence  of  his 
^Hployers,  and  secured  many  expressions  of  their 
^■ih]  will.     He  became  the  special  favorite  of  the 


accomplished  and  popular  chief-engineer,  who  had 
the  skill  to  forecast  something  of  the  future  of  the 
lad;  and  who,  on  retiring  from  that  post,  gave 
him  an  unsolicited  testimonial  of  merit,  which 
the  Rod*man  has  preserved  to  this  day. 

The  pursuits  of  this  imp-'ovement  corps  were  of 
necessity  quite  nomadic.  Their  tents  were  pitched 
in  the  tangled  forests,  or  on  the  desolate  prairie, 
or  along  the  brushy  banks  of  the  devious  river,  or 
among  the  dark  gullies,  or  on  the  overhanging 
cliffs  of  the  then  primeval  boundary  lines*  But 
all  this  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  disciplining 
the  mind  and  maturing  the  muscle  of  the  young 
Rod -man-  It  taught  him  most  effectually  the 
great  practical  lessons  of  everyday  life — lessons 
he  has  since  repeatedly  studied  in  other  fields  of 
active  duty, -taught  to  others,  and  never  once  for- 
gotten— the  lessons  of  true  Independence,  Per- 
severance and  Success. 

Time  passes  on.  The  survey  of  the  Muskingum 
is  finished.  The  Rod -man  returns  home,  and  re- 
sumes his  higher  class  of  studies.  As  he  docs  so, 
a  vast  and  fruitful  region  of  his  countrj  is  opened 
up  lo  the  advancing  march  of  civilization.  New 
settlements  spring  into  being.  Towns  and  cities 
follow  in  their  train.  The  sequestered  route  of 
the  young  Rod-man,  with  the  engineer  corps, 
becomes  the  arena  for  the  broad  thoroughfares 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the 
arts.  The  silent  everglade  he  once  travelled,  rod 
in  hand,  have  become  dotted  with  the  spires  of 
religion,  the  domes  of  learning,  the  towers  of 
industry,  and  the  homes  of  plenty,  contentment 
and  happiness. 

The  Rod' man  still  continues  his  classical  and 
other  studies.  With  native  force  of  character, 
he  pursues  them  with  unremitting  assiduity.  The 
inspiration  he  had  derived  from  his  experience  in 
the  field  as  an  assistant-engineer  and  surveyor  now 
stood  him  well  in  hand.  He  had  not  only  aided 
to  contribute  to  the  home  he  loved  so  well,  but  he 
had  a  valuable  contribution  to  his  practical  knowl- 
edge. His  attention  was  again  turned  lo  the  law. 
He  soon  became  a  successful  practitioner  in  the 
Justices*  Courts  of  his  native  county,  where  his 
character  for  close  application  to  each  case,  his 
researches  into  the  precedents,  his  analysis  of 
opinions,  won  him  the  respect  of  all  his  associates* 
On  the  very  day  of  his  obtaining  his  majority,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  and  County 
Courts,  on  motion  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 


members — a  bar  that  from  that  day  to  this  has  I 
always  contained  some  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers anvl  statesmen  of  the  West. 

Here  began  the  legal  career  of  the  Rod- man  of 
the  Muskingum.  His  practice  as  a  lawyer  soon 
became  large  and  profitable,  and  always  of  the  I 
roost  practical  business  character*  It  involved 
not  only  questions  of  law  and  equity,  requiring 
the  application  of  experience  in  matters  of  finance, 
the  principles  of  common  sense  in  every  day  mat- 
ters of  public  concern,  but  especially  the  transac- 
tions of  practical  life  between  man  and  man — 
economy,  foresight  and  prudence. 

In  this  practice  he  continued  successfully  for 
several  years.  With  honest  industry,  in  an  hon- 
orable cal  1  i  n  g,  he  ob  tai  n  ed  a  com  pe  t  en  ce.  Amo  n  g 
the  people  who  had  known  him  from  the  time  lie 
lived  and  worked  among  them  as  a  Rod-man,  he 
was  offered  the  candidacy  for  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority  ^  this,  too,  in  a  district  where 
the  political  opinions  of  most  of  the  voters  were 
strongly  adverse  to  his  own.  From  this  same 
district  he  was  repeatedly  returned  by  constantly 
increasing  majorities. 

Here,  in  the  broad  arena  of  national  influence 
and  power,  the  Rod-man  of  the  Muskingum  rose 
to  the  display  of  the  fine  attributes  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  at  once  showed  the  practical  results  of 
the  good  training  of  his  childhood,  the  discipline 
of  his  youth,  and  the  experience  of  his  manhood. 
His  was  no  cushioned  congressional  seal  of  indo- 
lence and  ease.  His  were  no  silk*glove-covered 
hands;  no  touch,  with  jeweled  and  dainty  fin- 
gers, the  documents  sent  to  him  by  his  constitu- 
ents* He  felt  that  he  was  elected  to  sit  in  that 
high  place  to  legislate  by  and  for  the  people.  He 
worked  as  a  congressman  as  he  had  workt^d  as  a 
Rod- man.  His  plans  of  labor  were  for  the  best 
good  of  all  concerned ;  laid  out  by  the  compass 
of  integrity,  the  level  of  justice  and  the  square  of 
truth,  Diflictilties  did  not  discourage  him  ;  dan- 
gers did  not  appal.  He  drove  down  his  stakes 
in  the  soil  so  that  he  should  correctly  survey  it. 
His  rods  and  chains^  his  quadrants  and  field- 
glasses  were  adjusted  to  all  the  land,  norrh  and 
south,  cast  and  west,  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and 
meadow,  that  every  part  might  be  surveyed,  pro- 
tected and  improved  accordingly.  No  human 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
was  so  lowly  and  so  humble  that  he  overlooked 


it.  No  claim  to  preeminence  and  power  was  so 
high  that  he  failed  to  see  through  and  through  its 
real  merit. 

Behold  the  Rod-man  in  a  new  and  still  higher 
sphere — on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  Senator  from  his  own  Ohio.  In  this 
appropriate  post  he  steadily  rises  to  distinction. 
The  same  careful,  industrious,  painstaking  pur- 
pose of  other  years,  the  years  of  the  farm  and  the 
tent,  now  come  with  him  to  the  Senate  chamber. 
His  experience  at  the  bar,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  a  traveller  through 
his  own  country  and  in  foreign  lands,  now  prove 
of  great  value  in  his  arduous  senatorial  labor?. 
The  caution  and  energy,  the  firmness  and  assi- 
duity of  experience,  stand  by  his  side.  He  is  the 
same  upright,  skillful,  faithful  Rod-man  still. 

But  yet  higher  honors  await  him.  Without 
solicitation  on  his  part,  almost  without  expecta* 
tion,  he  is  called  to  the  commanding  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  exalted  and  powerful  position  he 
has  a  most  fitting  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  high  and  noble  qualities.  He  comes  from 
beside  the  plow  on  the  farm.  He  comes  from  the 
tent  of  the  surveyor  in  the  field.  He  comes  from 
the  arena  of  the  forum.  He  coracs  from  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  from  a  still 
higher  seat  in  the  Senate.  He  comes  to  bring  tJie 
results  of  a  rich  and  rare  experience,  the  study, 
learning  and  travel  of  a  welUspent,  sober  «id 
industrious  life  to  the  conduct  of  the  public 
finances  of  a  nation  of  forty  millions  of  people. 

Called  to  the  portfolio  of  the  Treasury  at  a  time 
of  fearful  financial  disturbance, — a  time  when  no! 
only  the  exchequer  of  the  nation,  but  the  Ship  of 
State  was  in  imminent  peril, — the  now  thoroughly- 
experienced,  well-balanced  and  upright  Rod-man 
is  proved  to  be  every  way  equal  to  the  tremendous 
emergency.  It  is  now  and  here  that  his  firmness 
precision,  caution,  care  and  study  come  nobly  ind 
grandly  to  the  rescue.  For  the  endangered  na-  i 
t ion's  sake  he  redeems  the  nation's  currency.  Hf 
places  it  on  the  firm  foundations  of  the  Consntn- 
tion  and  the  laws.  He  gives  to  every  worthy 
citizen  dollar  for  dollar.  He  rescues  U5  fi 
disaster  by  his  financial  skilL  By  his  integrity 
saves  our  national  currency  from  dishonor. 

All  honor,   then,   to   The   Rob-Man  of 
Muskingum  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. — (continued.) 

Qracious  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burton, 
l«mg  my  senses  ?" 
'vc  Mxt  moment,  while  he  still  stood  spell- 
id  m  it  were  in  the  doorway,  the  mysterious 
agm  flew  across  the  room,  formed  the  words 
^flMVHruL  Steward,"  and  immediately  dis- 
jxc4»».     A  third  time  the  light  appeared  and 
^opOQ  the  wall,  **  Restore  the  Right  !'*  and 
:4  liBfS  instantly  vanished.    At  the  same  time 
y  s^Mungly  from  some  soft  wind  instrument, 
upon  the  air;  they  breathed  alow,  wailing 
'1  as  of  apme  spirit  weakened  by  the  continu- 
paitt  of  a  hopeless  remorse.     Such  at  least 
the;^q[ireasion  of  the  music  to  the  amazed, 
riling  aatooiided,  master  of  Fay  wood. 
Mensiftil  Heaven  r'  he  cried,  at  length  re- 
.ring  ipeech,  ^'  what  have  I  done  to  be  thus 
d?" 

/#«  lui^ve  deceived  the  master  who  entirely 
jd  yon,"  answered  a  soft  and  musical  voice, 
•Oi^  opressive  more  of  grief  than  of  anger. 
!  robbed  his  orphan  heir  of  his  rights." 


'  dsfijrthe  charge/'  replied  Burton.  "  I  have 
'  Q^Mog  dishonest.  What  I  possess  has  been 
<*d  bf  tbe  labor  of  my  own  thought." 
Alatl  jt  is  air  false,"  said  the  strange  voice, 
softlj  and  mournfully.  "Miserable  man, 
intOijiOiir  own  soul,  and  there  you  will  see 
ratb^ttcorded  that  you  made  use  of  the  posi- 
iO  ivbicb  yoo  were  placed  by  Mr.  Leon's  con- 
-C  jp  jour  integrity,  to  work  for  your  own 
1  endv.md  not  for  his  good — his  good !  which 
:  the  doty  of  your  office  to  attend  to  alone !" 
^  am  willing  to  be  tried  by  any  court  in  the 
"  answered  Burton,  now  becoming  accus- 
i  to  bip  singular  situation,  and  feeling  indig- 
n  tbe  cbarges  brought  against  him.  "  My 
:nts  baye  been  legally  proved  and  substan- 

1,  and  my  title  to  the  estate  is  unimpeach- 

• 

.  he  ftcts  which  you  mention,"  said  the  same 
.  sad  Toice  in  reply,  "  only  prove  your  crafti- 
iiot  your  integrity.     Wretched  man,  do  you 


suppose  that  the  poor  technical  ingenuity  which 
may  still  the  voice  of  your  lawyer-like  conscience 
will  answer  the  charges  which  high  Heaven  has 
recorded  against  you?     That  you  may  see  illus- 
'  trated   how   you  have  stained  the   holy  truth  by 
I  the  evil  devices  of  your  own  selfish  heart,  come 
I  to  the  table  in  this  room,  and  fill  a  glass  from  the 
I  pitcher  of  water  which  stands  beside  your  book." 
Mechanically  obeying  the  mandate,  Mr.  Burton 
entered  the  library,  at  the  door  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  stand  during  the  whole  of  this  strange 
colloquy.     Putting  down  upon  the  table  the  lamp 
which  he  had  carried  in  his  hand,  he  poured  into 
the. goblet  water  from  the  pitcfcgr.  The  glass  vessel 
was  filled  with  a  red  fluid.     Amazed,  he  held  the 
I  pitcher  under   the  light  of  the  lamp ;  the  water 
which   it   contained  was  transparent  and   to  all 
appearance  pure.     Dreadfully  alarmed  at  this,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  evident  miracle,  he  dropped  the 
pitcher  upon  the  table,  ran  to  the  door  leading  into 
the  hall  and,  throwing  it  wide  open,  called  repeat- 
edly at  the  extent  of  his  voice  for  Mr.  Fortescue. 
The  secretary  at  length  answered  his  urgent  calls, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  afterward  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  broad  staircase  leading  down  into  the 
hall.     He  was  without  his  coat  and  in  his  "stock- 
ing feet." 

"What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  is  the  matter, 
Mr.  Burton?"  he  asked,  as  he  approached  the 
owner  of  Fay  wood.  "  Why  is  this  loud  and  start- 
ling alarm  at  so  late  an  hour?" 

"O,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  replied  the  terrified  Burton, 
"I  have  seen  such  sights,  I  have  heard  such 
sounds !" 

"  What !  are  you  too  seized  with  the  mania 
of  ghost-seeing?"  asked  the  secretary;  "I  had 
thought  that  your  nerves  were -too  firm  for  that." 
"  O,  my  friend,"  replied  the  ex-lawyer,  whose 
cheeks  were  deadly  pale,  and  whose  eyes  were 
bright  with,  terror  in  the  light  of  the  candle  in  the 
secretary's  hand,  "  I  cannot  doubt  the  evidence  of 
my  own  senses.  -  I  will  tell  you  all,  and  you  sb.all 
judge  for  yourself.  After  that  I  shall  want  )our 
advice  as  to  the  course  which  I  shall  pursue." 
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Mr  Burron  then  related  in  detail  all  that  had 
happened,  warmly  defending  himself  afterwards 
from  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  un- 
seen interlocutor. 

**My  dear  sir/*  remarked  the  secretary,  when 
the  narrative  was  concluded,  **I  have  now  no 
doubt  that  all  Ihtse  startling  occurrences  are  the 
devices  of  some  one  person  or  more,  thus  seeking 
amusement  at  our  expense." 

*'  That  cannot  be  the  case,*'  replied  Burton. 
•*  The  music  and  the  voice  may  be  perhaps  thus 
accounted  for,  and  yet  even  that  is  almost  incred* 
ible,  for  where  could  the  person  or  persons  who 
caused  them  be  hidden  ?  but  the  illuminated  letters 
and  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  water  cannot 
be  explained  on  any  natural  grounds.'* 

**  As  to  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  water," 
answered  Albert  Fortescue,  •*  that  was  no  dotibt 
caused  by  red  powders  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  glass/* 

**That  could  nc^have  been  the  case,"  was  the 
retort;  **for  I  had  just  taken  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  goblet  an  instant  before  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  strange  light." 

The  secretary  examined  the  contents  of  the 
pitcher  and  the  goblet,  and  then  emptied  thenfi 
both  into  the  hearth. 

•*\Ve  will  talk  upon  the  matter  further  to-mor- 
row, when  you  will  be  more  composed,''  he  said 
calmly,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Burton*s  last  remark. 
**  For  the  present,  let  us  go  to  bed,  after  appeal- 
ing to  Heaven  for  protection  i  gainst  all  evil  in- 
fluences." 

^*  How  can  you  listen  to  the  relation  of  such  su- 
pernatural events  so  apparently  unmoved?"  asked 
Mr.  Burton, 

'*  If  the  conscience  is  clear  and  void  of  oflence," 
w^s  the  answer,  **  we  need  fear  neither  man  nor 
spirit*     But  come,  let  us  to  bed." 

On  their  way  up  stairs  it  was  agreed  between  the 
two  gentlemen  that  nothing  should  be  said  to  any 
other  member  of  the  household  of  the  remarkable 
events  which  had  occurred  to  its  master  during 
the  night.  So  shaken  were  the  nerves  of  Mr. 
Burton  by  the  fearful  manifestations  which  he  had 
witnessed  that  he  insisted  upon  passing  the  night 
in  the  room  of  the  secretary,  which  was  furnished 
with  two  beds.  He  did  not  obtain  much  sleep 
during  the  ren>.Tinder  of  the  night.  And  there 
were  many  other  wakeful  eyes  in  Fay  wood  j  for 
several  others  had    been   roused   from   fnful  and 


uneasy  slumbers  by  Mr.  Burton's  loud  and  start- 
ling cries  for  the  secretary ;  and  to  all  such  the 
inability  to  account  for  those  cries  made  sleep  no 
longer  possible. 

CHAPTER  VII.     AN  OFFER — INTENDED  TO  HRIBE  THE 
GHOSTS. 

The  next  morning  the  family  at  Faywood  met 
at  the  break  fast- table  at  the  usual  hour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  and  the  two  elder  children 
were  very  pale  and  had  a  worn  out  look.  The 
two  younger  children  and  the  page  seemed  toh-ive 
received  some  benefit  from  sleep  in  the  past  night. 
The  servants  who  waited  on  the  table  looked 
weary  and  sleepless.  There  was  a  certain  expres- 
sion of  gloom  on  the  countenances  of  all  of  these; 
even  the  page,  usually  so  cheerful  and  bravf, 
seemed  troubled  and  uneasy.  The  secretary  was 
calm  and  self- possessed  as  usual;  but  even  he  ex- 
hibited on  his  face  occasionally  an  expression  of 
abstract  thought. 

When  all  were  seated  at  the  table,  and  tbe 
opening  ceremonies  requisite  to  supplying  each 
one  with  food  were  complied  with,  Mrs.  Burton 
was  the  first  to  break  the  general  silence. 

**  My  dear,"  she  said,  addressing  her  husband, 
*'  what  was  the  matter  last  night  that  made  you 
call  so  loudly  upon  Mr.  Fortescue?" 

**  Why/*  answered  Mr.  Burton,  slowly  and 
hesitatingly,  and  casting  at  the  secretary  a  depre- 
cating glance,  a  look  very  unusual  with  hinJi  '*! 
wished  to  consult  Mr.  Fortescue  on  some  very 
important  business.*' 

**But  you  called  loudly  enough  to  wake  the 
whole  house,*'  remarked  the  lady, 

**  I  called  loudly  that  he  might  hear  me/*  aid 
the  master  of  Faywood  with  a  forced  smite;  '*lwt 
I  am  sorry  if  1  disturbed  anybody's  slumbers." 

'*!  can*t  say  that  you  disturbed  me  exactly  «fl 

that  manner,"  said  the  wife,  **for  I  think  that  1 

'  was  already  awake;  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  sleep 

in  this  house  of  late.     But  w^hy  didn't  you  ^ 

the  night  in  your  own  room?** 

**  I  had  so  much  to  say  to  Mr.  Fortescue,"  W' 
swered  the  husband,  "  that  I  occupied  a  bed  \^ 
his  room.  We  could  thus  talk  Siwd  rest  at  lb*, 
same  time.** 

^*I  don't  want  to  annoy  you,  my  dear/'^ 
Mrs.  Burton,  seeing  that  her  husband  was  b^'^ 
aing  to  show  vexation   at  her  questions;  **^ 
when  you  called  Mr,  Fortescue  last  night,  f»w 
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voice  sounded  as  if  you  were  very  much  scared. 
And  it  is  so  unusual  for  you  to  be  scared  that  the 
thought  alarmed  me  so  much  that  I  was  nervous 
and  shaky  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  I  havn't 
slept  a  wink  since." 

"Allow  me  to  say  to  you,  Mrs.  Burton,"  said 
the  husband  in  tones  of  rather  sharp  rebuke,  yet 
with  an  expression  of  face  which  exhibited  to  the 
secretary — ^who  of  course  understood  "the  posi- 
tion"— ^a  singular  mingling  of  shame  and  anger, 
*'  that  you  give  way  too  much  to  your  imagina- 
tion, madam;  and,  because  you  are  readily  scared 
at  nothing,  you  think  that  every  one  else  can  be 
as  easily  alarmed." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  said  the  wife ; 
"  I  meant  no  harm;  I  only  said  what  I  thought." 

The  looks  of  the  page,  the  two  elder  children, 
and  the  servants,  showed,  in  spite  of  their  efforts 
to  conceal  the  fact,  that  they  fully  agreed  with 
Mrs.  Burton.  Mr.  Burton  affected  not  to  notice 
this  expression. 

"My  business  with  Mr.  Fortescue,  madam,"  he 
resumed,  "  is  not  yet  concluded.  I  wish  to  have 
a  further  consultation  with  him.  Mr.  Fortescue," 
he  added,  turning  toward  the  secretary,  "  will  you 
be  at  leisure  to  accompany  me  into  the  library 
after  breakfast?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  was  the  ready  and  calm  answer. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  meal  was  discussed 
without  a  word  being  said  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  economy  of  the  table. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Mr.  Burton  and  his 

secretary  retired  to  the  library.     The  housemaid, 

whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  arranging  this 

room,  had  evidently  not  yet  visited  it.      The 

pitcher  and  drinking-glass  still  stood   upon  the 

table  where  the  secretary  had  last  placed  them. 

The  scene  brought  vividly  to  Mr.  Burton's  mind 

the  mysterious  and  awful  visitation  of  the  past 

night.     His  face  expressed  again  something  of 

th.^  terror  which  he  had  then  felt;  but  he  bore 

ii  ]  mself  manfully. 

**  As  the  room  is  not  cleaned,  Mr.  Fortescue," 
h^  said,  "suppose  we  take  a  walk  out-of-doors. 
I  confess,  too,  that  I  feel  that  I  cannot  think 
cl^^arly  here  at  present;  but  no  doubt  I  shall  get 
c^'v^crthis  feeling  by-and-by." 

The  two  gentlemen  were  soon  stepping  to  and 

^vx>  upon  the  soft  green  sward  of  the  front  yard. 

^he  morning  sun  shone  brightly,  the  birds  sang 

^^yly  in  the  trees  which  cast  tlieir  long  shadows 

L 


over  the  path  of  the  promenaders,  and  the  air 
was  pure,  soft  and  elastic,  and  made  sweet  by  the 
fragrance  of  the  early  flowers  which  bordered  the 
yard.  Toward  the  south  spread  wide  fields,  green 
with  the  multitudinous  leaves  of  the  young  wheat, 
while  here  and  there  clusters  of  trees  diversified 
the  scene.  Toward  the  west,  through  the  trees 
that  bordered  the  edge  of  the  upland  plain  where 
the  land  rapidly  descended  toward  the  river,  were 
caught,  a  mile  or  more  away,  occasional  bright 
glimpses  of  the  broad  Patuxent, 

"  What  a  cheering  influence  there  is  in  such  a 
scene  as  this!"  remarked  Mr.  Burton.  "I  can 
feel  fully  alive  again,  and  can  say  to  you  with 
some  clearness  what  I  have  to  say." 

"I  am  all  attention,"  said  the  secretary,  with 
the  polite  gravity  of  manner  which  seemed  natural 
to  him. 

"Tell  me  candidly,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  said  the 
owner  of  Fay  wood,  "  wh^you  think  of  my  visi- 
tation last  night."  ^{^ 

"  I  gave  you  my  opinion  last  night,  you  will  re- 
member," replied  the  secretary;  "and  I  see  no 
reason  yet,  after  reflection,  to  change  it." 

"  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  it  was  a  spiritual 
visitation?"  asked  Mr.  Burton. 

"I  will  not  say  absolutely  that  it  was  not," 
answered  Mr.  Fortescue;  "but  I  will  say  this 
much,  that  it  may  be  possible  for  natural  science, 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  to  have  pro- 
duced all  that  you  saw  and  heard." 

"That  cannot  be  possible,"  returned  the  ex- 
lawyer.  "But  even  supposing  it  possible,  who 
was  there  present  to  have  produced  such  marvel- 
ous effects  ?* ' 

"I  grant  you,"  said  the  secretary,  "that  the 
incidents  were  wonderful;  nor  will  I  undertake 
to  say  that  they  were  not  wrought  by  supernatural 
agency.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  if  there  is  no 
fault,  as  you  seem  to  think,  to  be  found  with  your 
conduct  towards  either  Charles  Leon  or  his  father. 
Heaven  would  not  have  allowed  any  ghostly  visi- 
tation in  such  a  case.  As  you  are  convinced  that 
you  have  done  no  wrong  in  the  matter,  the  strange 
occurrences  therefore  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
but  natural  agencies.  Pardon  me  if  I  am  taking 
a  liberty  in  thus  referring  to  your  action  in  what- 
ev.r  business  there  may  have  been  between  you 
and  the  deceased  Mr.  Leon ;  but  you  have  asked 
my  opinion,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  plainly." 

"You  are  taking  no  liberty  at  all,  Mr.  Fortes- 
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cue,**  replied  Mr.  Burton  \  *'  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  candor.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  done 
some  unintentional  wrong  toward  this  young  Leon. 
In  fact,  it  must  be  so ;  for  your  theory  of  spiritual 
visitations  is  certainly  correct,  aad  I  am  also  as- 
sured  that  what  I  witnessed  last  night  was  more 
than  natural*  I  was  thinking  on  the  subject  after 
I  went  to  bed,  for  I  could  not  sleep,  and  a  plan  of 
action  has  occurred  to  me  concerning  whicli  I 
wish  to  have  your  advice,  I  think  of  offering  to 
this  young  man  a  prestnt  of — say  one  or  even  two 
thousand  pounds.  I  have  still  left,  after  purchas- 
ing this  estate,  a  considerable  sum  wiiich  is  in- 
\T5ted  in  European  stocks.'* 

**Such  an  offer,"  said  the  secretary,  "if  it  be 
accepted  by  the  young  Leon,  may  possibly  *  lay* 
the  spirits,  if  there  be  any  spirits  concerned.'' 

**  Of  course  he  will  accept  it/'  replied  the  ex- 
lawyen  "He  is  living  upon  a  mere  clerkship; 
and  1  think,  moreover,  ihat  he  has  another  reason 
for  accepting  it :  i^^^qlorted  that  he  is  engaged 
to  the  daughter  of  Mn  Sumter,  his  employer;  and 
such  a  sum  would  enable  him  to  marry  sooner. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?  Shall  I  make 
him  the  offer?** 

**By  all  means/*  answered  the  secretary,  who 
had  begun  to  think  that  Mr,  Burton's  conscience 
was  commencing  to  rebuke  him  for  wrong  done, 

•*  Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  make  the  offer 
to  him  for  me,  Mr.  Fortescuc?**  asked  the  ex-lawyer. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  do  so,"  answered  the  secre* 
lary,  "if  you  require  me.  Allow  me  to  suggest, 
however,  that  if  you  earnestly  desire,  as  I  suppose 
you  do,  of  course,  that  the  young  man  may  accept 
your  offer,  it  would  be  more  soothing  to  his  pride, 
if  he  has  any — and  these  aristocrats  by  birth  are 
always  likely  to  be  influenced  by  such  a  feeling, 
or  to  act  as  if  they  were,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  result  in  such  a  case  as  this — that  you  should 
make  the  offer  in  person ;  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, be  more  likely  to  accept  it.** 

"But  would  I  not  be  placing  myself  in  an  un- 
dignified position,  and  one  unbecoming  the  owner 
of  such  an  estate  as  Faywood,  by  doing  so?" 
asked  Mr.  Burton.  **You  see,  Mr.  Fortescue, 
that  I  treat  you  as  a  friend,  and  reserve  from  you 
none  of  my  feelings.*' 

"I  appreciate  your  confidence/*  said  the  secre* 
tary.  "But,  according  to  my  ideas  of  dignity, 
there  Is  certainly  nothing  undignified  in  offering 
to  do  an  act  of  kindness." 


"I  will  ride  down  to  Patuxent  Tawn  at  otKre 
and  attend  to  the  matter,**  said  the  owner  of 
Fay wood. 

In  fact  Mr.  Burton  was  fearful  lest  another 
night  should  come  and  find  nothing  done  to  ptc- 
vent  the  recurrence  of  the  awful  visitation  of  the 
previous  night. 

The  two  gentlemen  returned  to  the  house,  where 
orders  were  immediately  given  that  two  horses 
should  be  saddled  and  bridled  and  brouglu  to  the 
front  of  the  mansion;  and  in  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  conversalion  in  the  yard, 
Mn  Burton  was  mounted,  and,  followed  by  a 
negro  groom  also  on  horseback »  was  pursuing  the 
road  leading  to  Patuxent  Town* 

CHAPrER  VIIL— MR.  BURTON  VISITS  CUARI.ES  LEOK* 

It  required  a  ride  of  but  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
to  bring  Mr.  Burton  to  the  village.  His  passage 
through  the  streets  attracted  considerable  atten* 
tion,  for  the  wealthy  Mr.  Burton  seldom  made  his 
appearance  there.  When  he  had  business  with 
Mr.  Sumter,  or  any  one  else  in  the  little  town,  it 
was  almost  invariably  settled  at  Fay  wood. 

On  arriving  in  front  of  Mr.  Sumier*s  warehouse, 
the  owner  of  Faywood  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
handed  the  bridle  rein  to  his  .groom,  and  entered 
the  "store.**  He  found  both  the  merchant  and 
his  book*keeper  in  the  front  sales- room. 

When  Mr.  Burton  had  last  seen  Charles  Leon 
the  latter  was  but  little  more  than  a  boy.     All 
business  in  reference  to  the  estate  of  the  l:v      ' 
Leon  had  been  settled  by  Mn  Burton  wit, 
Evelyn,  the  brother-in-law  of  Charles.     Indeed^ 
the  ex- lawyer  had  been  kept  away  from  Patuxent 
Town — yet  he  did  not  acknowledge  this  even  10 
himself — mainly  by  a  desire  to  avoid  seeing  t'te 
person  whom,  although  he  denied  the  fact  in  his 
outer  consciousness,  yet  he  felt  in  his  inmost  hear} 
that  he  had  deeply  injured.     Nothing  indeetJ  but 
the  fear  of  a  return  of  the  dreadful  events  of  the 
past  night  enabled  him  now  to  face  the  son  of 
the  man  who  had  opened  to  hina  a  road  to  for 
tune.       When,    therefore,    on    inquiring  of  Mr. 
Sumter  for  the  person  whom  he  had  called  ioitt, 
Charles  Leon  was  pointed  out  to  him,  Mr.  liur^'fl , 
was  quite  unprepared  for  the  effect  produced  up 
himself  by  the  dignified  and  impressive  pefi 
a|)pearance  of  the  young  man.     It  was  with  i 
what  bated   breath  that  he   asked   for  a  pfi*^ 
interview  with  the  son  of  his  late  patron. 


Charles  Leon  led  the  owner  of  Fa)  wood  into 
the  counting-room,  where  no  third  party  could 
overhear  their  conversation. 

*^Thi'  is  Mr.  Burton,  I  believe,'*  said  the  young 
man*  when  the  two  had  seated  themselves. 

*'  Yes,*'  was  the  laconic  reply. 

Mr.  Burton  was  at  first,  in  truth,  in  want  of 
words,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  to  Charles  Leon 
the  opening  of  the  interview.  His  object — 
adopted »  it  must  be  confessed,  in  some  confusion 
of  thought  caused  by  the  dignified  and  high-toned 
bearing  of  the  young  roan,  who  seemed  to  be  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  an  object  of  charily — was  to 
gain  time  to  arrange  his  ideas  and  to  frame  them 
into  proper  language. 

"To  what  am  I  indebted  for  Ihe  honor  of  this 
visit?*'  asked  the  book* keeper. 

•*  You  are  aware,*'  said  Mr.  Burton,  in  reply, 
*'  tliat  your  father  was  my  kind  and  worthy 
patron." 

**1  remember/*  answered  Charles,  **  that  my 
father  had  great  confidence  in  you,  and  that  the 
management  of  all  his  business  was  in  your  hands.** 

*•!  hope,"  said  the  ex-lawyer,  **  that  his  confi- 
dence was  not  misplaced/* 

••The  very  fact,  Mr.  Burton,  that  my  father 
trusted  you,"  remarked  young  Leon,  **  is  evidence 
to  IDC  that  you  were  worthy  of  his  trust*  In  ad- 
dition to  this  testimony  in  your  favor,  Mr.  Evelyn 
has  assured  me  that  no  legal  flaw  can  be  discov- 
ered in  your  accounts." 

*•  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Leon,**  said  the  owner  of 
Fay  wood,  to  whom  the  frank  and  kind  manner 
of  Charles  Leon  had  given  more  confidence,  and 
therefore  more  self- possession,  **  for  your  good 
opinion.  You  are  not  aware,  however,  at  least  I 
think  that  you  are  not,  that  all  the  good  fortune 
which  has  crowned  my  labors  in  my  profession  is 
due  to  your  father,  who  gave  me  my  first  law 
business.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  cannot  avoid 
feeling  much  interest  in  the  son  of  my  first  and 
always  most  important  patron." 

Charles  Leon  bowed  in  acknowledgment,  but 
did  not  speak.  Nor  was  he,  in  the  silence  of  his 
tieart,  very  enthusiastic  in  his  thanks ;  there  was 
something  in  the  manner  of  the  ex-lawyer  which 
prevented  him  from  placing  implicit  trust  in  that 

tt^ividuars  sincerity*     It  will  be  evident  to  the 

liscriminating  reader  that  the  young  book-keeper*s 

crceptions  of  character  were  clearer  than  those 
his  father  had  been. 


Mr.  Burton,'*  said 
your  kind  inten- 
ou  fully  my  views 
ave  presented  to 
come    to   me    by 


**  Feeling  this  interest  in  you,  Mr.  Leon,  as  the 
son  of  my  deceased  patron,*'  resumed  the  owner 
of  Fay  wood,  **  it  has  seemed  to  me  but  just  that 
you  should  partake  of  the  good  fortune  which 
your  faiher*s  kindness  bestowed  upon  me.  All 
my  prosperity,  as  I  said  before,  originated  in  him* 
Under  these  circumstances  I  hope  that  I  am  not 
presumptuous  in  considering  myself  as  being  to 
some  extent  ift  ioco  parentis  toward  you;  and  I 
have  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  you, 
in  the  sacred  name  of  gratitude,  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  further  assistance,  should 
you  need  it." 

Mr*  Burton  desired  and  attempted  to  look  dig- 
nified and  benevolent,  but  really  looked  humble 
in  making  this  offer,  which  he  had  previously 
forced  himself  to  consider  a  great  and  praise- 
worthy self-sacrifice  on  his  part 

**I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
the  young  bookkeeper,^ for 
ttons.  Allow  me  to  ex 
upon  the  question  which  y 
me.  Whatever  property  had 
descent  I  should,  of  course,  have  taken  possession 
of  willingly  and  thankfully*  Nobody's  superior 
claims  would,  in  such  a  case,  have  been  inter- 
fered with.  Yet  1  should  have  considered  it  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  be  taken  care  of  for  my  descen- 
dants, using  its  income,  in  the  meanwhile,  for  my 
own  necessary  purposes,  and  the  surplus  for  gqod 
toward  those  in  need.  Whatever  property  I  may 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  make  by  my  own  efforts  I 
shall  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  use  in  the  same 
manner.  But,  while  I  have  health,  strength,  and 
intellect  to  make  my  own  way  in  the  world,  I 
differ  with  }ou  in  the  opinion  that  I  am  an  object 
of  charity." 

**My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burton,  earn- 
estly, thinking  of  the  ghostly  visitation  and  fear- 
ing its  return,  **do  not,  I  beseech  of  you,  so 
dreadfully  misunderstand  me.  So  far  from  treating 
you  as  an  object  of  charity,  I  am  not  even  offering 
you  a  gift;  I  am  only  asking  permission  to  pay 
you  a  debt,'* 

*'I  see  that  my  father*s  confidence  was  not 
misplaced,'*  said  Charles,  kindly  and  warmly, 
being  affected  by  the  evident  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Burton.  **As  I  said  before,  I  thank  you  much 
indeed  for  your  generous  intentions  toward  me. 
But  the  subject  presents  itself  to  each  of  us  in  a 
different  light.     You  are   acting    under   the  itn- 


pulses  of  a  feeling  of  gratitude;  but  I  cannot  look 
upon  your  offer  as  anything  but  a  gift  presented 
at  the  dictation  of  this  noble  feeling.  Therefore 
I  cinnot  and  will  not,  Mr,  Burton,  take  advan- 
tage of  your  libt;rality.  Justice  to  yourself,  and 
to  your  family  as  well,  allow  me  to  add,  as  a  re- 
gard to  my  own  manhood,  will  not  permit  me  to 
make  any  other  decision  in  the  matter:  You  have 
made  your  fortune  by  your  own  integrity,  ability 
and  industry.  My  father  would  not  have  em* 
ployed  you  had  he  not  known  you  to  be  worthy 
of  his  confidence;  and  thus  to  yourself  alone  is 
due  even  the  opening  which  you  made,  through 
his  need  of  your  services,  to  the  road  to  fortune/' 

"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Leon,  my  dear  Charles,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  address  you  so  familiarly," 
said  Mr.  Burton,  eagerly,  gratified  by  the  confi- 
dence and  good  feeling  which  the  young  man  was 
showing  toward  him,  but  doubtful  whether  the 
logical  ghost  or  ghM^kthat  haunted  Fay  wood 
would  be  so  libe^^piffheir  sentiments  toward 
him^  and  beginninglo  be  awfully  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  the  coming  night,  **  permit  me  to 
suggest  that  you  do  not  seem  to  me  to  reolize  my 
position  in  this  matter*  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  debt ; 
and  I,  of  course,  wish  to  pay  this  debt.  You  are 
your  father's  natural  representative.  If  you  will 
ngt  accept  payment,  what  am  I  to  do?  How 
shall  I  get  rid  of  this  weight  of  obligation  which 
presses  upon  me?** 

As  he  asked  this  question  Mr.  Burton  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

"I  might  tell  you,**  replied  Charles  Leon>  "to 
try  Mrs.  Evelyn;  but  I  know  that  her  answer  will 
be  the  same  as  my  own.  I  cannot,  therefure, 
promise  you  any  relief  in  that  direction.  Let  me 
suggest  to  you,  however,  if  what  1  have  said  to 
you  has  not  satisfied  you  that  you  are  fully  and 
justly  entitled  to  all  which  you  have  earned,  that 
you  bestow  what  you  have  offered  to  me  on  some 
public  charity.  The  people  of  Patuxent  Town 
have  lost  much  by  the  cattle  disease;  and  the 
poorer  among  them  are  in  some  distress  on  that 
account.  Among  these  I  can  show  you  at  once 
many  objects  of  charily.** 

"There  is  a  maxim,  Mr.  Leon,  which  says, 
*  Be  just  before  you  are  generous,*  "  replied  Bur- 
ton, «*1  wish  to  pay  my  debts  first;  if  I  can 
tiford  to  be  so,  I  will  be  generous  afterwards. 
Perhaps  you  despise  my  offer,  because  you  think 
if  loo  small.     1   have  even  five  thousand  pounds 


at  your  service,»rf  you  will  honor  roe  by  accepting 
that  sum,** 

Mr,  Burton  was  very  much  afraid  of  the  ghosts, 
but  had  no  idea  yet  of  giving  up  Leon  Manor  to 
satisfy  even  them ;  yet  he  was  very  anxious  indeed 
to  propitiate  them  by  a  compromise. 

"I  see,  Mr.  Burton,**  said  Charles  Leon,  in 
very  decided  tones,  "  that  you  totally  misundcr- 
stand  me.  I  look  at  the  principle  involved  in  the 
question  ;  and  were  you  to  offer  me  a  million  of 
pounds,  such  an  offer  would  make  no  difference 
in  my  decision.  Let  us  return  to  Mr,  Sumter; 
for  this  interview  can  lead,  it  appears  to  me,  to 
no  useful  result.*' 

'*  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Leon,  I  beseech  you/* 
urged  the  owner  of  Fay  wood. 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr,  Burton,**  replied  Charles. 
'•  for  reminding  you  that  I  am  in  the  employment 
of  Mr.  Sumter,  and  that  my  time  therefore  is  not 
my  own,'* 

Being  convinced  that  further  entreaty  would  be 
unavailing,  Mr.  Burton  very  reluctantly  yieldd 
the  point,  and  left  the  counting-room  and  the  vil- 
lage sad  and  dispirited,  and  anticipating  with 
awful  sensations  tlie  probable  terrors  of  the  coin- 
ing night. 

As  soon  as  the  owner  of  Fay  wood  left  the 
**  store,"  Charles  Leon  communicated  to  Mr. 
Sumter  the  substance  of  the  interview  just  closed. 

**I  wonder,*'  remarked  the  merchant,  "if  ibis  • 
unexpected  interview  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
story  which  we  have  heard  about  ghosts  at  Fay- 
wood?  Certain  it  is,  Charles,  that  the  offer 
which  Mr.  Burton  made  to  you  is  totally  at  odds 
with  his  general  character,** 

"Iwill  do  him  the  justice  to  say,"  answered 
the  young  man,  **  that  I  feel  sure  that  he  was  gov- 
erned in  making  it  by  kind  and  good  motii^cs 
only/* 

Mr,  Sumter  made  no  further  remark.  He  ad- 
mired and  did  not  wish  to  lessen  the  beautiful 
simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  the  young  tftafl*« 
character  ;  but  his  construction  of  the  motives  of 
the  ex'lawyer  was  much  more  severe  than  was  ilui 
of  Charles  Leon. 

CHAPTER  IX,     FRIGHT  THE  THIRD. — A  TRUd  M4Pt 
WITH    THE    GHOSTS. 

When  Mr.  Burton  returned  to  Faywood,  ^  ^ 
o  ice  sought  the  company  of  the  secretary.  Tlwi* 
was  a  calmness  and  self-possession  in  the  bcafiij 
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of  Albert  Fortescue  which  caused  his  employer 
to  feel  at  ease  while  in  his  company.  The  ex- 
pression used  by  the  secretary  previously  to  his 
patron's  unsuccessful  visit  to  Charles  Leon,  which 
had  intimated  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  young 
book-keeper  would  consent  to  the  proposition 
about  to  be  made  to  him,  had  added  in  the  result 
to  the  confidence  which  Mr.  Burton  had  in  his 
employ^,  and  made  that  confidence,  for  the  while 
at  least,  implicit. 

The  language  of  the  secretary  in  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Burton  after  the  latter's  return  from 
Patuxent  Town,  was  to  make  that  gentleman 
more  calm  in  his  mind  and  more  composed  in  his 
action.  Especially  wad  he  soothed  by  having 
arranged  with  Albert  Fortescue  that  he  should 
pass  the  following  night  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment of  the  latter,  where  he  felt  assured  that  the 
ghosts  would  not  dare  to  trouble  him. 

The  quiet  manner  of  the  Secretary,  and  of  Mr. 
Burton  under  the  influence  of  the  former,  tran- 
quilized  to  some  extent  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  day  passed  without  anything 
wortliy  of  special  mention  occulrring,  and  that  when 
ten  o'clock  at  night  came,  the  family,  white  and 
black)  retired  to  their  sleeping-rooms  with  good 
hopes  of  an  undisturbed  night's  rest.     They  had 
all  reflected  that  their  own  fears,  rather  than  any 
jtBt    cause,  had  kept  them  awake  the  previous 
night,  since  the  only  disturbance  then  had  been 
Mr.  Burton's  loud  calls;  and  though  his  explana- 
tion of  these  had  not  at  first  been  satisfactory,  yet 
his  subsequent  self-possession  under  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  secretary's  logic,  had  convinced 
not   only  Mrs.  Burton,  but  all  others,  thai   his 
explanation    had   been   correct ;    and    when    he 
expressed,  as   he    did  at  the   supper-table,   his 
intention  of  passing  the  night   in   Mr.    Fortes- 
cue's  room,   so   far   from   supposing    that    this 
intention  exhibited  any  fear  on  his  part,  it  was 
taken  as  a  confirmation  of  his  statement  that  he 
had  still  important  business  to  talk  over  with  the 
secretary,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  consultation 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.     It  was  also 
supposed  by  the  family  generally  that  this  visit  to 
the  neighboring  village  had  been  connected  with 
this  business.     For  these  reasons  it  was  that  when 
the  fiunily  went  to  bed,  the  most  of  them,  and 
apparently  all,  having  of  late  lost  so  much  of  their 
naturally  needed  rest^  were  icon  soundly  asleep. 
Among  those  who  bad  at  once  plunged  into 


deep  slumber  was  Mr.  Burton  himself.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  he  had  not  slept  at 
all  ihe  night  before ;  he  was  moreover  satisfied 
from  the  experience  of  that  night  that  the  ghosts 
would  not  dare  to  disturb  him  in  Mr.  Fortescue's 
chamber.  Nevertheless,  an  hour  after  midnight, 
the  owner  of  Faywood  was  aroused  by  a  voice 
which  whispered  distinctly  in  his  ears  the  words, 
"Awake!  listen!" 

The  very  instant  afterwards  the  tall  old  clock 
which  stood  in  the  hall  of  the  mansion  struck  one, 
with  a  sound  which  seemed  to  reverberate  loud 
and  long  in  the  silence. 

The  room  was  very  dark  when  Mr.  Burton,  with 
a  sudden  start,  opened  his  eyes;  for  though  the 
night  was  cloudless  and  bright  out-of-doors,  yet 
the  closed  shutters  of  the  room  made  all  dark 
within  it.  The  suddenly-aroused  gentleman  was 
not  certain  whether  he  had  really  heard  the  words 
which  had  been  whisperedJ|go  his  ear  or  had  only 
dreamed  them;  but  he  Mnfflj^ distinctly  heard 
the  clock  strike.  ^^ 

"Did  you  speak,  Mr.  Fortescue?"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  an  eager  voice. 

The  secretary  made  no  answer. 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  you  call  upon  Albert  Fortes- 
cue,"  said  the  same  soft  and  musical  voice  which 
Mr.  Burton  had  heard  the  night  before ;  but  now 
it  sounded  directly  at  the  ear  of  the  listener.  **  He 
is  sound  asleep ;  and  no  earthly  noise  can  awaken 
him  until  this  interview  is  ended.  You  must  hear 
whnt  I  have  to  say  before  any  other  ears  but  mine 
shall  hearken  to  your  voice.  That  you  may  know 
that  what  I  say  is  true,  and  judge  thence  that  I 
have  power  not  only  to  make  you  listen  to  me, 
but  also  to  obey  my  words,  look  directly  before 
you,  and  note  what  you  shall  see." 

The  owner  of  Faywood  lay  spell-bound ;  but 
mechanically  he  obeyed  the  voice  and  turned  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  indicated.  Almost  imme- 
diately afterward,  pale,  lambent  flames  of  different 
hues  flashed  against  the  wall  directly  in  front  of 
him.  They  seemed  to  dart  in  sportiveness  here 
and  there  for  a  while,  and  then  suddenly  van- 
ished. The  part  of  the  wall  where  they  were 
exhibited  was  directly  over  the  head-board  of  the 
secretary's  bed ;  and  while  they  were  visible, 
they,  very  dimly  indeed,  showed  his  face  up- 
turned in  sleep. 

"Mr.  Fortescue!  Mr.  Fortescue!"  exclaimed 
Burton;  "don't  you  hear?    Awake!  awake!" 


But  no  answer  came ;  and  in  the  perfect  still- 
ness which  followed  the  calls  of  the  ex-lawyer,  he 
plainly  heard  the  soft  breathings  of  the  secretary 
in  slymber. 

*'  Ha!  ha!  ha!''  came  a  low  and  mocking  laugh 
from  the  soft*  musical  and  mysterious  voice*  Then 
the  laugh  slowly  died  away  into  silence,  and  the 
voice  again  spoke, 

'*So  I  shall  have  to  give  you  another  and  a 
stronger  evidence  of  my  power,"  it  sard.  **  After 
this,  however,  you  must  listen  and  obey/* 

In  an  instant  or  two  afterward,  against  the  same 
wall  shone  what  seemed  a  burning  star,  which 
evidently  whirled  upon  its  axis,  shining  with  a 
brilliant  lustre  which  illuminated  the  whole  room, 
and  throwing  out  at  the  same  time  vivid  scintilla- 
tions of  light  which  vanished  as  fast  as  they  came. 
Even  while  enthralled  by  this  wonderful  exhibi- 
tion, Mr,  Burton  saw  clearly  the  pale  face  of  the 
secretary,  evidently  ii^Drofound  sleep* 

**  Speak,  mysttjfcli^being,*'  said  Burton  at 
length,  addressin^We  unseen  presence,  **  Who* 
ever  you  are,  1  listen  to  you;  and  I  listen  but  to 
obey,  if  you  charge  me  to  do  only  what  is 
right/' 

"What  mean  you  by  that  last  remark?'*  asked 
the  tinseen.  **  Do  you  dare  to  intimate  that  I 
would  require  you  to  do  aright  that  is  wrong? 
Know,  fo61ish  and  wicked  man — more  wicked 
l>ecause  you  will  not  allow  yourself  to  see  the 
truth — that  though  in  your  profound  hypocrisy 
you  seek  to  deceive  your  very  self,  you  cannot 
deceive  me.  Poor  and  miserable  wretch  I  Vou 
to  say  that  /  must  not  require  you  to  do  wrong  I 
you  that  for  many  years  were  weaving  your  meshes 
around  your  trusting  benefactor  that  you  might 
rob  his  heir.     Pah!" 

The  last  exclamation,  so  expressive  of  mingled 
contempt  and  disgust,  could  not  have  been  spoken 
with  more  vehemence  had  it  been  uttered  by  a 
mortal. 

Mr,  Burton,  dreadfully  amazed  and  terrified, 
lay  in  bed  shivering  and  silent, 

*<  Speak!"  commanded  the  unseen* 

"Why  should  I  speak?"  said  the  trembling 
man.  '*  You  arc  so  harsh  in  your  judgment  of 
me  that  you  will  not  believe  anything  that  I  say." 

"How  harsh?"  asked  the  voice.  "Call  you 
me  harsh  for  not  believing  that  which  I  know  to 
be  untrue?" 

•*  I  managed  Mr*  Leon*s  property  to  the  best  of 


my  ability,"  answered  Burton.     "  It  was  not  my 
fault  if  he  spent  his  estate," 

"  He  did  not  spend  all  of  his  estate,"  answered 
the  voire,  "  nor  even  the  most  of  it.  That  you 
know ;  and  you  also  know  what  became  of  that 
which  he  did  not  spend.'* 

"Mr.  Leon  lived  in  a  very  costly  style,"  an- 
swered Burton;  "and  always  beyond  his  in^ 
come." 

"  How  comes  it,"  asked  the  voice,  as  if  willing 
to  argue  the  matter,  "that  you,  the  mere  mana- 
ger of  his  estate,  grew  rich  out  of  it,  while  be,  the 
owner  of  it,  grew  poor?" 

In  argument  Mr,  Burton  was  "at  home,"  and 
therefore  on  his  guard.  As  soon  as  the  conversa- 
tion look  that  turn,  then  he  became  much  more 
composed,  and  lost  a  great  part  of  his  terror. 

"  The  reason  is  very  plain,"  he  answered.  "  Mr. 
Leon  spent  his  money,  while  I  saved  mine." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  again  questioned  the  unseen, 
"  that  you  grew  rich  enough  upon  your  mere  per- 
quisites as  agent  of  his  estate  to  become  purchaser 
of  the  estate  itself?  Even  mortal  man  cannot  be 
made  to  believe  anything  so  absurd  as  the  affirma- 
tive of  that  proposition." 

"  I  had  other  business  and  other  means  of  mak* 
ing  money  besides  my  agency  of  Mr.  Leon*i 
estate,"  replied  Mr.  Burton. 

"  I  see  that  your  lawyer- like  logic  is  too  sharp 
for  a  simple-minded  spirit  like  me,"  retorted  tbc 
voice.  "  I  fear  me,  alas  1  that  it  is  too  s»harp  for 
your  own  soul's  good.  I  must  send  to  you  one 
who  will  better  know  how  to  deal  with  you," 

The  voice,  during  the  utterance  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, sounded  like  that  of  a  person  graduailj 
retiring. 

Profound  silence  reigned  for  more  thao  a 
minute.  Then  Mr,  Burton  thought  that  k 
heard  a  slight  stir  in  the  secretary's  bed« 

"Mr.  Fortcscuel"  he  cried.  "Mr.  Forteco^i 
for  God's  sake  awake  !     Speak  to  me  !" 

No  answer  came;  and  all  was  again  profoumili 
still.  After  the  lapse  of  a  moment  or  so,  dur«f>g 
which  the  owner  of  Faywood  lay  in  a  cold  per^pi* 
ration  and  shivering  with  fear  and  awe  combi: 
the  silence  was  broken  by  a  voice  as  soft  and 
cal  as  the  one  which  had  last  addressed  bin.  Tb* 
two  voices  were  very  much  alike ;  but  Mr,  Bana 
observed  that  the  difference  between  them,  thou^f 
slight,  was  very  perceptible.  He  felt  .Tssured  tJ 
this,   and    not,    as   he   had  supposed,  ihc  othi 


enHownients,  struggles  and  achievements;  soine- 
thing  more  ihan  a  bald  catalogue  of  what  ihey 
have  done  in  various  departments  of  art*  It  is  a 
transcript  of  the  potential  causes  which  have  aided 
where  they  have  not  created  the  singular  advance  of 
this  country,  until  it  exports  works  of  art  as  well  as 
industrial  machinery  and  the  products  of  that  ma- 
chinery j  and  therein  gives  employment  to  more 
labor  at  more  remunerative  wages ;  swells  its  pop- 
ulation and  wealth;  inhabits  new  territories;  over- 
comes foreign  competition  in  every  branch  of 
fabrication,  and  reaches  toward  the  condition  of 
I  he  perfect  state  for  which  Lycurgus  legislated 
and  Pericles  and  Bacon  and  Franklin  labored. 
It  is  part  of  the  sum  of  education,  of  morals,  of 
law,  industry,  wealth  and  happiness;  and  it  would 
not  be  an  uninteresting  nor  an  unprofitable  parallel 
which  should  show^  how  those  gains  in  which  we 
have  the  most  pride,  and  from  which  we  derive 
the  most  advantage,  are  attached  to  and  in  a  great 
degree  consequei^ppon  various  gains  in  the  fine 
as  well  as  in  th easeful  arts.  It  would  at  leist 
cause  those  who  still  condemn  the  aesthetic  for 
want  of  utility,  to  reconsider  their  opinion,  and 
probably  to  retract  it. 

In  a  previous  paper  we  have  summarily  outlined 
the  course  of  American  art  from  Benjamin  West*s 
day  down.  It  will  not  be  without  use  if  we  re- 
trace  some  part  of  that  record,  and  speak  more 
definitely  of  the  men  and  their  deeds.  That  was 
the  foundation  of  the  present,  and  must  color  if  it 
does  not  control  the  future.  West  himself  was 
the  very  spring  and  source  of  later  gains;  and  his 
influence  is  not  only  seen  in  the  !ong  list  of  his 
immediate  pupils — in  Pratt  and  Stuart,  and  Trum- 
bull and  Malbone,  and  Leslie  and  Sully,  and 
both  Peaks,  and  Allston  and  Fulton,  and  Dun- 
lap  and  others  of  this  country;  but  it  is  re- 
cognizable in  the  foreign  estimate  of  American 
art  and  in  the  tendencies  of  that  art  to  this  hour. 
He  was  also  always  a  Pennsylvanian  as  well  as  an 
American :  and  though  an  academician  of  Parma, 
of  Florence,  of  Bologna  as  well  as  of  London, 
and  though  he  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Great  Britain, 
and  hung  the  walls  of  Windsor  Castle  with  his 
works,  he  was  always  mindful  of  the  surroundings 
ef  his  early  home,  of  the  needs  of  the  infant 
country  and  its  vast  possibiMties.  It  was  a  won- 
derful chasm  he  crossed — from  painting  a  portrait 
of  Socrates  for  a  Philadelphia  gunsmith,  to  painting 


the  royal  family  and  nobility  of  England;  from 
preparing  his  own  colors  and  delineating  the  fea- 
tures of  his'  infant  sister  to  producing  the  *'  Christ 
Rejected"   and   ''Death   of  Sir   Philip    Sidney" 
which   hang   in    Mr,    Harrison's  gallery;    **Thc 
**  Death  on  a  Pale  Horse**  that  is  owned  by  the 
Philadelphia  Academy,  and  the  ••Christ  Healing 
the  Sick,"  w*hich  fitly  ornaments  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.     He  however,  took  it ;  and  the  city  in 
which    he  w^on   the   rudiments  of  knowledge  by 
Provost  Smith's  kindness,  also  contains  his  por- 
traits of  Gen,  James  Hamilton,  of  Prof,  and  Mis, 
Robert  Hare,  of  Rev,    Dr.  Preston  atid  others. 
He  was  earnest  and  conscientious  in  all  he  did. 
Not  content  to  accept  what  was  taught  and  held, 
for  that  reason  alonej  he  looked  into  eternal  prin* 
ciples;  and  looking  wisely  and  acting  wisely,  he 
revolutionized  venerable  ideas,  and  impressed  him- 
self upon  the  very  substance  of  art  itself.     He  was 
utterly  exempt  from  mean  jealousies.     What  he 
knew  he  was  ready  to  communicate-     What  be 
either  heard  or  suspected,  he  was  willing  to  discuss. 
His  life  was  pure*     In  an  age  of  skepticism,  he 
not  only  adhered  to  the  pure  and  simple  tenets  of 
Christianity,  but  his  most  finished  and  masterly 
canvases  are  as  truly  sermons,  enforcing  the  car- 
dinal tenets  of  the  New  Testament,  as  any  dis* 
courses  preached  in  the  great  abbey  by  the  great- 
est divines.     His  artistic  fame  is  buttressed  by  his 
personal  character;  and  so  long  as  our  art  grows, 
it  will  look  proudly  back  to  its  germs  in  the  career 
of  a  man  who  rose  from  the  greatest  obscurity  to 
the  greatest  renown  by  his  own  noble  endeavors 
and  characteristics.     It  is  not  perhaps  generallT 
known  that  West  was  a  relative  of  the  genial  essay- 
ist, Leigh  Hunt;  nor  that  some  of  his  dcsrendanl? 
are  now  living  in  Philadelphia, 

John  Singleton  Copley,  too,  deserves  more  uun 
a  mere  mention.  Born  in  Boston  in  1737,  onlyi 
year  earlier  than  West,  he  was  West's  conieropo- 
rary  here  and  in  Europe.  He,  too,  was  self-cilu- 
cated,  and  did  not  adopt  art  as  a  profession  until 
the  picture  he  sent  to  London  in  1754  had  aston- 
ished artists  as  well  as  connoisseurs  there.  He 
visited  Italy  in  1774,  and  there  admired 
studied  the  imperishable  masterpieces  of  Coi 
gio  and  Titian,  and  gained  so  much  that  their  skill 
is  reflected  in  that  of  their  disciple.  In  dra^'- 
ing,  the  very  foundation  of  artistic  success.  ^ 
was  a  master.  Although  he  excelled  in  portrait- 
ure, his  taste  was  for  historical  composition-    W' 


W3S  patrician  in  his  sentiraent*i  and  feelings,  as 
befitted  the  progenitor  of  Lor<i  Lyndburst ;  and 
yet  he  married  deraocralically  in  1769,  and  the 
Clarkes  of  Boston  are  as  proud  of  their  alliance 
as  any  Phitadclphians  of  having  Stuart^s  blood. 
With  barely  a  year  of  Italian  life,  Copley  followed 
West  to  London,  and  there  followed  his  unique 
success^  and  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1783.  He,  too,  had  the  king  and  the  royal 
family  for  sitters;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  two  American  artists  should  have  best  pre- 
served the  lineaments  of  that  monarch  from  and 
under  whom  their  countrymen  revolted.  Copley, 
however,  painted  a  picture  of  Lord  Chatham *s 
death,  stricken  down  while  denouncing  the  war 
against  the  colonies,  that  is  familiar  by  engravings 
here,  in  which  perhaps  his  patriotism  found  a  wel- 
come expression.  He  was  commissioned,  too,  by 
the  city  of  London  in  1790  to  paint  the  Siege  of 
Gibraltar,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Guildhall  ;  and 
in  the  execution  of  this  order  visited  the  continent 
to  obtain  material  for  German  types.  And  lie 
delineated  many  other  events  in  British  history. 
Among  the  examples  of  his  work  in  this  country 
is  a  portrait  of  Judge  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  there 
are  others  of  the  Misses  Plumsteads,  owned  in 
Philadelphia.  He  lacked  ease  in  his  execution, 
and  was  not  so  productive  as  West.  An  anecdote 
of  his  dilatoriness  perhaps  ex^jlains  more  than  it 
covers.  Having  engaged  to  depict  a  man  and  his 
wife,  he  progressed  so  slowly  that  the  wife  died 
and  the  husband  remarried  before  the  canvas 
complete.  Undaunted  by  this  circumstance, 
apley  transformed  the  first  wife  into  an  angel 
and  gave  the  second  her  proper  prominence.  He 
dietl  in  I^ndon  in  1815* 

Charles  W.  Peal e,  born  in  Maryland  10  174T, 
ras  another  contemporary  of  West's  and  pupil  of 
its  and  of  Copley.  His  genius  was  versatile. 
He  had  attempted  a  dozen  pursuits  before  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  and  placed  himself  under 
Copley's  tuition.  He  was  a  captain  at  German - 
town  and  Trenton.  He  visited  England  and 
studied  with  West ;  and  returning,  founded  a 
national  {x»rcrait  gallery  that,  if  it  had  been 
completed  and  preserved,  would  have  vindicated 
all  of  his  hopes.  He  was  one  of  the  originators, 
too,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
His  military  service  introduced  him  to  Washing- 
ton's acquaintance,  and  enabled  him  take  the  per- 
Uait  of  1772 — the  first  of  a  long  line  ;  and  another 


in  1778,  painted  at  Princeton,  of  which  a  copy 
sent  to  Lafayette  has  been  brought  back  to  the 
companionship  of  many  more  painted  by  Peale. 
There  is  an  unusually  complete  collection  of 
Peale's  portraits  in  Independence  Hall,  cora- 
prising  a  Washington,  Franklin,  Robert  MorriSi 
John  Hancock,  Generals  Reed,  Greene,  Gates# 
Dr,  Rush,  and  others.  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison. 
had  a  Washington  and  Franklin  from  his  easel, 
and  D.  P,  McKean,  Esq.,  owns  Peale's  portraits 
of  Governor  McKcan  and  son.  He  lectured  as 
well  as  painted,  and  founded  a  museum.  His 
sou,  Rembrandt,  born  in  Bucks  County  in  1778, 
saved  the  countenances  of  numerous  Southern 
celebrities  while  residing  in  Charleston  in  1796; 
studied  with  West  in  London  from  1801  to  1S04; 
then  remained  in  Paris  until  1809,  when  he  re* 
turned.  After  his  return  he  produced  the  "Court 
of  Death/*  a  very  evident  suggestion  from  West's 
ideas;  a  "Roman  Daughter,"  and  numerous  por- 
traits* He  also  puhh'shed  ihrd^fbooks.  The  Phila- 
delphia Academy  holds  two  examples  of  his,  a 
Houclon  and  Denin,  and  there  are  others  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  New  York.  He  died  in 
i860. 

Colonel  John  Trumbull,  of  Conneclicut,  is 
another  member  of  this  illustrious  company* 
Born  in  1 756,  and  the  grandson  of  that  famous 
"  Uncle  J  una  I  hail"  whose  wisdom  is  said  to  have 
transferred  his  familiar  address  to  the  country,  he* 
was  graduated  from  Harvard,  sluflied  painting  in 
Boston,  served  as  an  aide  to  Washington,  and  at- 
tained a  colonelcy  that  he  resigned  in  1779,  and 
spent  the  ensuing  ten  years  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, enjoying  West's  counsel.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  Enginnd  once  during  this  period  from 
political  reasons;  but  returned  as  a  commissioner 
under  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  remained  until 
1815.  He  painted  four  of  the  large  works  in  the 
national  rotunda:  the  "Declaration  of  Indepen 
dence/'  invaluable  for  its  portraits  j  the  **  Sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis,'*  and  ti»e 
**  Resignation  of  Washington,*'  for  which  he  was 
paid  J 32, 000.  He  also  painted  battle-pieces — 
Bunker  Hill,  Princeton,  Trenton,  and  Niagara  j 
two  portraits  of  Washington,  one  of  which  was 
taken  in  Philadelphia  in  1792;  the  **  Death  ot 
Montgomery,**  and  left  a  sketch  of  Major  Andr6. 
He  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  -of  Talleyrand, 
David,  Mme.  de  Stael,  Lafayette,  Sheridan,  and 
Sir  Joshua,  in  Europe,  and  left  interesting  recol- 


lections  of  them  in  his  autobiography.  He  gave 
fifty  of  bis  works  to  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Yale 
College  for  an  annuity;  was  President  of  the  New 
York  Academy  from  1813  to  1825,  and  died  in 
1843.  ^^^  w^s  deficient  in  drawing,  and  his 
pieces  are  crowded  with  details.  They  have 
nevertheless  that  breadth  and  harmony  which 
prove  him  a  true  artist,  notwithstanding  his  ap- 
plication to  politics^  trade  and  war. 

Robert  Fulton,  more  renowned  in  science  than 
in  art,  still  deserves  notice.  He  was  born  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1765;  studied 
art  in  Philadelphia,  and  painted  miniatures  in 
New  York  before  transferring  his  allegiance  to 
science.  The  Plumstead  family  in  Philadelphia 
have  one  of  bis  productions,  of  no  mean  merit. 

W.  Dunlap,  of  New  Jersey,  1766-1839,  painted 
a  portrait  of  Washington. 

John  Vanderlyn,  of  New  York,  1776-1852,  was 
discovered  and  patronized  by  Burr;  studied  with 
Stuart;  spent  five^ears  in  Europe,  and  a  portion 
of  that  time  with  Allston,  and  while  there  won 
the  great  Napoleon^s  notice  by  his  **Marius,'' 
which  was  medaled,  and  is  now  owned  in  San 
Francisco,  His  *' Ariadne*'  was  bought  by  Jo- 
seph Harrison  for  $5,000,  Returning,  Vanderlyn 
painted  all  of  the  Presidents  to  Taylor,  Calhoun 
and  Clinton  ;  executed  the  •*  Landing  of  Colum 
bus'*  for  the  Washington  rotunda,  and  exhibited 
a  panorama  of  the  French  Kings. 

E.  G.  Malbone,  very  lately  revived  in  a  fiction, 
was  born  in  Rhode  Island  in  1777;  studied  in 
Boston  after  1796;  went  to  Charleston  and  thence 
to  Europe,  where  he  too  was  received  by  West. 
Some  of  his  portraits  have  singular  strength  and 
character,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  owned  by  the 
Binghams  and  Peters  families  of  Philadelphia. 
His  chief  work  is  the  **  Hours,' ^  highly  imagina- 
tive and  yet  forcible.  It  has  happened  to  him 
since  his  death  in  1S07  to  be  commemorated  in 
Hawthorne's  **  Seven  Gables,**  as  well  as  in  the 
later  tale  bearing  his  name. 

Charles  Fraser,  of  South  Carolina,  1 782-1 S60, 
was  prolific.  An  exhibition  of  his  works  at 
Charleston  in  1857,  contained  four  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pieces.  His  chief  c!aim  to  notice  is  that 
he  preserved  many  valuable  port^^aits  of  Carolina 
families,  and  also  one  of  Lafayette,  painted  in 
1825. 

J,  W.  Jarvis,  born  in  1780.  could  have  attained 
eminence.     He  painted  portraits  along  an  inces- 


sant  journey,  and  among  them  those  of  John 
Randolph,  Robert  Morris,  Commodores  Bain- 
bridge,  Hull,  McDonough  and  Perry,  and  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Rush  and  Malbone.  There  arc  a 
few  of  his  works  in  Philadelphia.  His  highest  art 
was  that  of  a  raconteur;  and  he  enjoyed  it, 

Charles  Gilbert  Stuart,  born  in  Rhode  Island 
in  1756,  died  in  Boston  in  1828*  He  was  unques- 
tionably the  nearest  approach  to  West  in  point  of 
power  and  reputation  of  all  the  artists  named. 
He  too  visited  England  and  studied  with  West, 
and  painted  a  Washington,  which  is  the  crown  of 
his  efforts.  He  was  in  Edinburgh  in  1774;  in 
London  from  1778  to  I793«  and  after  having  re* 
ceived  aid  from  West  until  1781,  then  struck  out 
boldly  for  himself,  and  soon  vied  with  Reynolds 
in  popularity.  This  popularity  went  with  him  to 
Dublin  and  to  Paris,  After  reaching  Philadelphii 
in  1793,  he  produced  his  portrait  of  Washington, 
that  is  one  of  the  finest  extant,  and  a  head  of 
Mrs.  Washington.  Stuart  lived  in  Washington 
several  years,  but  after  1806  resided  in  Boston. 
There  are  many  of  Stuart's  portraits  in  Philadel- 
phia :  among  iheni  those  of  Horace  Binney,  Bishop 
White,  Alexander  DaUas,  the  Clymer,  Jackson, 
McKean,  Peters,  Plumstead,  Si»rlng  and  Willing 
families ;  I^rd  and  Lady  Ash  burton,  Generil 
MifBin,  Mrs.  Greenleaf — admired  by  Thackeray; 
Mrs.  Bingham,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Pennington,  Rev. 
W,  Smith—and  they  are  all  exceedingly  good, 
A  free  and  strong  touch  and  notable  llesh  tints 
are  the  inseparable  accompaniments  of  Stiiart*5 
work.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  immediately  on 
terms  with  the  best,  and  yet  maintained  his  per- 
sonality always,  as  when,  questioned  by  Saro. 
Johnson  where  he  got  the  language  he  used,  be 
replied,  **  Not  from  your  dictionary."  He  mu 
eminently  practical  in  all  his  tendencies,  yet  vies 
with  Copley  for  superiority  in  portraiture.  A 
striking  proof  of  his  intellectual  perception  is 
afforded  by  his  portrait  of  General  Phipps.  The 
portrait  indicates  insanity,  and  yet  that  disorder 
was  not  revealed  or  even  suspected  until  longafwr 
the  portrait  was  finished.  The  appreciation  h< 
had  abroad  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  when  he 
could  not  paint  the  Dublin  gentry  in  178S  becjosc 
he  was  in  the  debtors'  prison,  the  gentry  visited 
him  there  to  employ  his  skill.  The  John  Qtiincf 
Adams  he  was  engaged  upon  when  he  died  «« 
finished  by  Sully,  Stuart's  education  ws&  imj^r- 
feet,  but  he  could  paint  heads  almost  as  wdl  ^ 
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e  could  make  puns,  and  when  at  his  arrival  in 
x>ndon  he  could  not  earn  enough  with  his  brush, 
le  supplied  the  deficiency  as  an  organist. 

Washington  Allston  is  another  nomen praclarum 
n  art.  Bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1779,  he  was 
ent  to  Rhode  Island  for  his  health  in  1786;  was 
[raduated  from  Harvard  in  1800;  went  to  London 
he  next  year,  and  studied  with  West  till  1804; 
hen  studied  colors  in  Rome,  returned  to  Boston 
nd  married  Miss  Channing,  and  went  back  to 
x>ndon  with  a  full  supply  of  beauty  and  harmony, 
le  knew  Malbone  in  college,  and  was  befriended 
I  London  by  that  unfailing  providence  for  young 
merican  artists,  Benjamin  West.  He  visited 
aris,  and  was  intimate  with  Thorwaldsen  and 
oleridge  in  Rome.  He  painted  the  poet ;  and 
Wordsworth,  describing  the  portrait  to  Professor 
[enry  Reed  of  Philadelphia,  pronounced  it 
nsurpassed.  His  "Dead  Man  Restored**  was 
ledaled  by  the  Royal  Academy  before  the  Penn- 
flvania  Academy  bought  it.  A  "Madonna" 
rom  his  easel  is  owned  by  Mr.  McMurtrie  of 
Philadelphia.  His  "Uriel  in  the  Sun"  is  Mil- 
onic  in  power  and  beauty,  and  has  shared  the 
;>Taise  given  the  Elijah.  In  1818  he  returned  to 
Boston,  and  labored  to  his  death  in  1843  ^^  com- 
plete a  previously  commenced  picture  of  "Bel- 
sbazzar*s  Feast."  The  subject  is  so  immense  and 
so  difficult  that  it  is  not  singular  its  representation 
should  remain  unfinished.  Allston  painted  ma- 
rines, landscapes  and  ideals,  industriously  and 
irell.  His  own  requirements  were,  however,  very 
fiigh,  and  somewhat  changeable,  and  he  failed  to 
nect  them  to  his  own  satisfaction,  partly  because 
is  own  sensitiveness  to  the  grand  or  awful  caused 
ion  to  select  themes  Salvator  would  have  rejected 
"ici  Michael  Angelo  pondered  or  refused.  He 
%c5  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters  without  their 
»:r-ce.  His  pictures  were  exhibited  in  London  in 
^^9.  He  published  a  poem  called  the  "  Sylphs 
r  the  Season;"  "Monaldi"— a  novel;  "The 
*^^Q  Painters,"  "The  Paint  King,"  "Rosalie," 
n^  several  lectures.  His  life  was  quiet.  Wash- 
^S^on  Irving  was  his  intimate  friend  in  Europe 
'^^d  America;  "Palmyra"  Ware  was  another,  and 
^>  was  Dr.  Channing ;  but  he  had  friends  every- 
where. He  died  peacefully  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  and  now  has  the  fame  he  desired  then. 

Thomas  Sully  succeeds  Allston ;  the  son  of 
English  actors,  and  himself  born  in  England  in 
1783,  and   brought  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 


1792,  his  art  knowledge  was  inspired  there  and  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  so  that  he  was  paint- 
ing portraits  in  1803,  and  in  New  York  soon  after. 
He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1809,  and  lived  on 
Fifth  street  above  Chestnut.  Sully  was  amiable, 
intelligent  and  modest.  He  was  encouraged  and 
taught  by  Trumbull,  by  Stuart,  and  Leslie ;  and 
Hare  Powell  aided  him  pecuniarily  when  he  visited 
Europe.  Sully  produced  a  portrait  of  Washington 
that  holds  a  highly  respectable  place  in  the  long 
list  of  Washington  portraits.  While  in  England 
he  painted  a  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria ;  and  he 
had  Lafayette,  President  Jefferson,  Fanny  Kem- 
ble.  Commodore  Decatur,  and  Dr.  Rush  among 
his  sitters.  His  most  ambitious  work  represents 
"  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware."  It  is  not 
without  faults;  but  its  historical  character  and  the 
force  of  the  representation  place  it  with  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  of  its  class  in  the  coun- 
try. His  Lafayette  is  in  Independence  Hall, 
and  the  St  George's  Societjflhave  his  Victoria. 
Henry  C.  Carey  had  two  examples  of  Sully. 
The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  six 
of  his  portraits.  His  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton 
has  been  engraved,  as  have  his  Washington  and 
some  other  pieces.  Sully  died  in  November, 
1872,  leaving  quite  a  number  of  works,  and  an 
enviable  and  enduring  reputation. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse  was  born  in  1791,  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1810,  studied  with  Allston  in  Eng- 
land from  1 81 1  to  1 81 5,  organized  the  New  York 
Academy,  and  revisited  England  in  1829.*  He 
intended  to  become  a  sculptor.  While  returning 
in  1832  on  a  packet  ship,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  electric  telegraph  ;  and  his  intimate  con- 
nection with  this  valuable  discovery  has  almost 
blotted  his  artistic  career  from  general  knowledge. 
He  devoted  his  brush  chiefly  to  portraits,  and  left 
commendable  likenesses  of  Chancellor  Kent,  Thor- 
waldsen, Lafayette,  taken  in  1825,  a  large  picture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  some  others. 
Numerous  examples  of  his  are  found  in  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  spent  some  time.  Morse  lives  and 
will  live  by  his  electrical  discoveries;  but  the 
pictures  he  executed  show  that  he  had  more  than 
average  capacity,  and  could  have  excelled.  His 
taste  for  art  and  patronage  of  it  remained  to  the 
evening  of  his  life. 

Thomas  Doughty  was  a  Philadelphian  by  birth, 
and  was  born  in  1793.  He  abandoned  the 
"Swamp"  and  the  leather  trade  in  New  York 
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in  1 82 1,  and  was  quite  successful  with  landscapes 
at  home  and  in  England  and  France. 

Chester  Harding,  born  in  Massachusetts  in 
1792,  began  life  as  a  peddler,  and  matriculated 
in  art  as  a  sign  painter  at  Pittsburg.  He  after- 
ward studied  in  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  and 
Boston.  Thence  he  went  to  London,  where  his 
taste  was  moulded  by  Leslie  and  Lawrence,  and 
he  painted  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Norfolk  and 
Sussex;  the  historian,  Alison;  and  Sam  Rogers, 
the  banker-poet.  Returning,  he  painted  Daniel 
Webster,  General  Sherman,  and  others.  His 
drawing  was  poor;  but  he  was  unpretentious 
and  industrious,  clever  and  manly.  He  died  in 
1865. 

C.  R.  Leslie  was  born  in  England  in  1794  of 
American  parents.  His  lile  was  as  pleasing  and 
happy  as  his  art.  He  was  genial,  honorable  and 
refined  in  his  character,  and  his  perceptions  were 
quick  and  correct.  He  studied  the  principles  of 
art  carefully,  anA  enriched  that  knowledge  by 
literary  study  and  by  dramatic  taste.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  youth,  and  was  some  time  an 
apprentice  in  Matthew  Carey's  bookstore.  Then 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  associated  with 
Allston,  Coleridge,  Rogers,  Scott,  Turner,  Wilkic, 
and  men  of  their  mould,  and  corresponded  with 
Washington  Irving.  His  style  was  founded  on 
that  of  Sir  Joshua  and  West's.  He  excelled  in 
depicting  manners.  At  Sully's  suggestion  he 
painted  a  view  of  Queen  Victoria's  Coronation. 
No  better  or  more  final  opinion  of  his  merits  can 
be  given  than  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  a  severe  critic. 
He  has  said  **  there  is  no  man  who  comes  at  all 
near  Mr.  Leslie.  He  is  equal  to  Hogarth,  and 
here  and  there  a  little  lighter  and  more  grace- 
ful." He  was  English  in  taste  and  feelings,  the 
range  of  his  powers  was  limited  ;  but  within  it  he 
excelled.  Henry  C.  Carey  had  ^st  very  good  in- 
stances of  Leslie's  powers,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  has  the  same  number.  He  died  in 
1868 ;  and  art  had  a  positive  loss  when  he  died. 

G.  S.  Newton's  parents  were  New  England 
loyalists  and  refugees.  He  was  born  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1795;  ^^^  taken  to  Boston  in 
1803,  and  there  taught  by  Gili>ert  Stuart,  his 
maternal  uncle.  He  afterward  siiidied  with  Les- 
lie in  Europe,  and  left  good  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  of  John  Adams,  and  01  hers.  He  was 
a  great  humorist,  a  good  colorist,  but  rather  fas- 
tidious and  idle,  and  was  insane  long  before  his 


death,  in  1835.  His  painting  of  a  scene  in  the 
"Beggars'  Opera,"  where  Captain  Macheath,  hav- 
ing two  sweethearts,  sings, 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 

Were  Mother  dear  charmer  away. 

has  been  engraved,  and  pleased  thousands. 

John  Naegle,  born  in  1799,  is  a  Philadelphia 
notability.  His  picture  of  Patrick  Lyon,  black- 
smith, now  hanging  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy, 
in  company  with  the  works  of  West  and  Allston 
and  Stuart,  has  lost  no  part  bf  its  original  interest. 
Naegle's  parents  were  Philadelphians.  He  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1799,  studied  with  Peale  and 
Sully,  worked  here  from  1818,  visited  the  South 
and  left  many  portraits;  painted  Lyon  in  1825, 
painted  the  Matthew  Carey  that  hangs  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  the  Washington  that  is  in 
Independence  Hall,  the  Henry  Clay  owned  by 
the  Union  League,  a  Commodore  Barry  and 
others.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Gilbert  Stuart, 
and  the  admiration  may  be  seen  in  his  style.  For 
some  years  he  was  President  of  the  Artists'  Fund 
Society. 

A.  B.  Durand,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1796,  of 
Huguenot  descent,  is  another  of  the  last  century 
notables.  His  father  was  a  silversmith,  and  the 
son  entered  the  fine  arts  by  the  gateway  of  indus- 
trial art.  He  engraved  Trumbull's  painting  of 
the  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  Vanderlyn's 
"Ariadne,"  and  many  portraits  before  he  began 
to  paint  portraits  and  landscapes  in  1835.  He 
excelled  in  delineating  forest  foliage,  and  all  he 
attempted  and  did  shows  great  integrity,  and  is 
poetic  and  pleasing.  His  portrait  of  Bryant  is 
remarkable,  because  he  both  painted  and  engraved 
it.  He  succeeded  Morse  as  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design.  His  son  is  an  art 
writer. 

Joseph  Wright,  of  Bordentown,  perhaps  should 
be  remembered  for  having  finished  three  portraits 
of  Washington  after   1783.     He  had   Franklin'^ 
countenance  while  in  Paris,  and  painted  Georg^^ 
IV.     One  of  his  Washingtons  was  owned  by  ^ 
Powell,  and  one  by  Mrs.  Willing,  of  Philadelphia^ 
and  Count  de  Solms  had  the  third.     He  died  W    1 

1793- 

Ingham,  1 797-1863,  was  another  artist  wh(^^4 
life  began  in  the  last  century.  His  efforts,  ho  ^^9«r 
ever,  belong  to  this,  and  he  should  be  placed  in 
the  later  companionship. 

There  are  a   few  considerations  flowing  fro/n 
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these  facts  which  deserve  notice.  It  is  evident 
from  such  cases  as  that  of  West  and  others  named 
that  there  always  has  been  and  is  a  positive  and 
powerful  aesthetic  taste  mingled  with  the  eminent 
practical  aptitudes  of  the  American  people.  This 
taste  is  restricted  to  no  latitude,  limited  to  no  race, 
confined  by  no  conditions.  When  manifest  it 
finds  appreciation  and  aid  from  those  enriched  by 
practical  affairs.  It  has  all  along  been  disciplined 
by  tuition  in  Italy,  France  and  England ;  and  it 
has  been  welcomed  there  and  placed  at  par  with 
domestic  skill.  Generally  objective  in  its  aims, 
it  is  often  subjective  and  always  progressive.  Up 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  homely 
Flemish  school  attracted  no  attention,  and  won 
no  pupils.  Our  pupils  endeavored  to  excel  in 
orthodox  art,  and  followed^  West  and  Leslie  rather 
than  the  awe-inspiring  themes  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
or  the  incipient  stages  of  what  has  developed  into 
the  Turneresque  and  pre-Raphaelite.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  this  country  had  painters 
of  whom  it  is  still  deservedly  proud,  as  they  were 
proud  of  and  loyal  to  it.  The  influence  of  this 
ancestry  can  be  seen  in  its  descendants.    Art  here 


has  remained  orthodox  and  classic,  and  has  not 
sought  to  force  notice  by  bizarre  methods  or 
meretricious  means.  It  has  been  natural  rather 
than  artificial,  and  its  appeal  has  been  to  the 
purer  sentiments  rather  than  to  violent  passions. 
Wherever  exaggeration  is  evident,  its  religious,' 
patriotic  or  moral  motive  has  excused  and  excuses 
what  cannot  be  justified.  The  American  artists, 
too,  have  always  been  clannish.  Their  nation- 
ality has  controlled  their  personality.  They  have 
learned  from  others,  but  corrected  their  education 
by  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  they  have 
always  found  a  great  and  undying  inspiration  in 
national  history,  national  scenery,  tastes  and  con- 
ditions. As  we  advance  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  and  study  progress  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  engraving,  art  education  and 
decoration  of  various  kinds,  the  fact  will  become 
more  patent,  and  the  practical  worth  of  what  was 
dune  at  first  will  be  clearly  recognized,  and  fresh 
courage  will  be  given  those  who  desire  an  equal 
and  harmonious  development  in  all  that  makes  a 
nation  full  and  round  and  complete. 
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In  its  nature,  the  scrap-book  is  different  from 
all  other  volumes.  Filled  with  material  that 
struck  the  compiler's  fancy,  its  table  of  contents 
does  not  necessarily  include  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  greatest  minds;  but  the  veriest  scribbler  is 
often  given  a  corner,  and  that,  too,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  interest  of  the  collection. 

Though  compiled  under  the  most  ordinary  cir- 
cnrostances  and  by  the  most  ordinary  individual, 
It  is  nevertheless  a  curiosity.  Are  you  tired  of 
books  filled  with  endless  detail  ?  Do  select  readers 
fail  of  interest  ?  Has  the  poetry  of  the  great  mas- 
ters become  stale  ?  Have  you  thrown  aside  the 
nnorning  paper  in  disgust  ?  Then  try  the  scrap- 
book  which  has  engaged  your  leisure  hour,  or 
better  still,  borrow  one  of  an  acquaintance.  If 
you  are  despondent  you  will  find  something  to 
cheer  you ;  if  you  want  to  laugh  you  will  find 
^mething  to  laugh  at;  if  you  cannot  fix  your 


mind  on  the  happiest  passages  of  your  favorite 
author,  in  this  intellectual  medley  you  will  find 
something  to  interest  you.  It  is  the  reflex  of  the 
current  literature  of  the  day.  The  polished  essay, 
the  historical  sketch,  the  choice  poem,  the  joke, 
disjointed  paragraphs,  lectures,  sermons,  stories, 
in  fact  almost  everything  to  excite  interest  and 
arouse  curiosity,  may  here  be  found.  In  an  out- 
of-the-way  corner  is  a  short  poem,  the  very  gem 
for  which  you  have  been  searching.  On  every 
page  there  is  something  new,  whether  notes  of 
biography  or  of  travel ;  and  the  only  wonder  is 
how  so  much  of  interest  happened  to  get  together. 
The  student  of  human  nature  finds  in  the  con- 
tents of  a  scrap-book  at  least  fragments  of  history 
referring  directly  to  the  compiler.  Journals  and 
epistolary  correspondence  are  prized  by  the  bio- 
grapher for  their  frankness.  They  were  written, 
it  would  seem,  for  the  perusal  of  the  writer  with  a 
few  of  his  most  intimate  friends  perhaps,  and  were 
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never  intended  for  public  scrutiny.  As  we  open 
their  pages  we  fancy  we  discover  secrets  that  give 
light  where  otherwise  there  would  be  but  darkness. 
But  this  secret  history,  this  private  recital,  is  found 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  scrap*book.  What  we 
wrile  we  expect  to  be  read.  We  may  adopt,  how- 
ever, the  language  of  others,  and  boldly  tell  to 
the  world  a  story  but  few  can  hear,  and  hearing 
understand.  Had  Johnson  kept  a  scrap-book,  an 
interesting  chapter  might  have  been  added  to  that 
celebrated  biography  in  which  journals,  letters,  and 
conversations  conspire  to  give  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  great  author  and  to  institute  Bos  well 
the  prince  of  his  tribe,  I  regard  the  scrap-book 
of  a  friend,  with  whom  I  am  not  fully  acquainted, 
as  a  more  complete  index  to  his  mind  than  his 
outward  actions.  Is  he  melancholy?  I  discover 
it  in  his  selections.  Is  he  a  man  of  taste?  Is  he 
charitable  with  other's  foults?  Is  he  given  to 
retrospection?  Who  are  his  favorite  authors? 
What  are  his  idiosyncracies  ?  To  the  same 
authority  I  turn  for  answer.  I  here  study  the 
mind  of  my  friend »  and  get  a  key  as  it  were  to 
his  very  inner  nature* 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  scrap-book  of  one 
whom  I  never  met,  a  venerable  Christian  lady 
now  enjoying  ^her  reward  in  heaven.  What  a 
strange  interest  these  two  facts  lend  to  the  volume 
as  it  lies  outspread  before  me  I  It  is  a  sacred 
relicj  the  work  of  a  mind  now  realizing  imraor* 
tality^  and  of  fingers  now  sweeping  chords  of 
melody  in  the  glory  world.  I  may  never  know 
the  labor  of  the  one,  I  may  never  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  other;  but  as  I  study  the  contents 
of  this  book,  I  fancy  I  obtain  some  clue  to  the 
life  and  character  of  the  deceased.  It  is  the 
work,  I  am  informed,  of  her  later  years.  I  am 
also  told  that  she  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  Western 
country,  and  that  she  died  at  a  ripe  old  age. 

Her  neighbors  were  Virginians,  Carolinians, 
and  French;  but  she  was  evidently  a  native  of 
New  England,  where  she  spent  her  childhood  and 
lived  till  maturity,  when  she  married  and  re- 
moved to  the  West.  Not  every  Western  emi- 
grant of  her  day  could  read,  especially  if  they 
were  Virginians  or  Carolinians,  while  she  could 
read  and  had  something  of  literary  culture  and 
education.  In  short,  she  was  evidently  a  product 
of  New  England  education.  I  recognize  this  in 
her  literary  taste.  Here  are  poems  from  Long- 
fellow,  Whittier,   Holmes,   Bryant,  and    Lowelt 


The  many  articles  relating  to  that  section  of  the 
country  also  betrays  this  fact.  Besides,  she  sub- 
scribed for  New  England  periodicals,  as  I  detect 
from  certain  evidence  that  indicates  the  source 
from  which  many  of  the  selections  were  clipped. 
It  requires  no  st'-etch  of  the  imagination  to  sec 
her  at  home  in  the  woods  of  her  adopted  State. 
Her  husband  secured  an  ample  farm,  and  erected 
thereon  a  spacious  homestead.  I  find  here  a  de- 
scription of  it,  selected  by  her  after  her  children 
had  grown  up  and  left  her.  It  is  rudely  built, 
but  of  spacious  apartments,  with  an  attic  story 
and  a  large  porch  ; 

The  Old  Homestead. 

It  stands  in  a  sunny  meadow. 

The  house  so  mossy  and  brown, 
Wiih  its  cumbrous^  old  stone  chimneys, 

And  iLs  gray  roof  sloping  down. 

The  trees  fold  their  green  arms  around  It. 

The  trees  a  century  old ; 
And  the  winds  go  chanting  through  thenip 

And  the  sunbeams  drop  their  gold. 

The  cowslips  spring  in  the  marshes, 
And  the  roses  bloom  on  the  btllp 

And  beside  the  brook  in  the  pasture 
The  herds  go  feeding  at  wilL 

The  children  have  gone  and  left  ihcni, 

They  sit  in  the  sun  alone; 
And  Ihe  old  wife's  cars  are  failing 

As  she  lists  to  the  well-known  tone 

That  won  her  heart  in  her  girlhood, 
That  has  soothed  her  in  many  a  care, 

And  praises  her  now  for  the  brightness 
Her  old  face  used  to  wear. 

She  thinks  agam  of  her  bridal — 
lioW|  dressed  in  her  robes  of  white, 

She  stood  by  her  gay  young  lover 
In  the  morning's  golden  light. 

Oh !  the  morning  is  rosy  as  ever. 
But  the  rose  from  her  cheek  is  fled; 

And  the  sunshine  still  is  golden, 
But  it  falls  on  her  silvered  head* 

And  the  girlhood  dreams  once  vanished 

Come  t)ack  in  her  winter  time 
Till  her  feeble  pulses  tremble 

With  the  thrill  of  spring's  gay  prime. 

And  looking  forth  from  the  window 
She  thinks  how  Ihc  trees  have  grown 

Since  clad  in  her  bridal  whiteness 
She  crobscd  the  old  door-stone. 


Many  happy  yeare  were  spent  in  the  homestead 
and  around  the  old  door  stone  before  the  roof  of 
the  one  was  mossy  with  age  and  the  other  was 
worn  with  oft-repeated  crossing.  They  were  years 
of  happinessj  tiecause  years  of  Ial>or.  She  may 
have  assisted  her  husband  in  hts  labors  in  the 
field,  as  many  pioneer  American  women  have 
done.  This  accounts  for  the  aptjearance  of 
Holmes's 
^v  The  Farmer's  Plow, 

^^lx)f  on  he  comes  licbtnd  his  smoking  leam — 

With  loiPs  bright  dewdrops  on  his  sunburnt  brow, 
Ttte  lord  of  earth— the  hero  of  ihe  plow. 
Finl  in  the  field  before  the  reddening  suii, 
Lasl  ill  the  shadows  when  ihe  day  h  dune. 
Line  after  tine,  along  the  bunilhig  schI, 

■Marks  the  broad  furrows  where  his  feet  have  lro<! ; 
^itl  where  he  (reads  the  stubborn  chids  divide, 
Tht  &iTi<ioth»  fresh  ftirrow  opens  deep  an 4  wide, 
Mottled  and  dense  the  tangled  turf  upheaves, 

IJdellow  and  dark  ihe  ridgy  cornfield  cleaves* 
Ipp  the  steep  hilbtde  where  the  laboring  train 
Slants  the  long  track  ihai  scorns  the  level  plain, 
Through  the  tiioisl  valley,  clogged  with  oozing  clay, 
The  patient  convoy  breaks  its  destined  way. 
At  every  turn  the  loosening  chains  resound 
And  swinging  plowshare  circles  gliiitening  roiiod, 
t      Till  the  wide  lie  Id  one  biltowy  waste  appears, 
^Hktid  weary  bands  unbind  the  panting  sleers. 

^^But  she  did  not  neglect  her  own  peculiar  house- 
hold duties.  In  the  care  of  a  large  hous<."hold  she 
found  work  enough  to  do*  Pcrha]>s  these  stanzas 
were  inserted  for  ber  children  to  read  after  she 
was  no  more: 


Beautiful  Hands. 

Such  beautiful,  beautiful  hands! 

They're  neither  white  nor  small, 
And  you  I  know  would  scarcely  think 

Thai  they  were  fair  at  all. 
Tve  looked  on  hands  whose  form  and  hue 

A  sculptor's  dream  might  be, 
Vet  are  these  aged^  wrinkled  hands 

Mo&t  beautiful  to  me. 


I      Such  beautiful,  tieaulifut  hands! 
Though  heart  was  weaiy  and  sad, 
Thcic  patient  hands  kept  toiling  on 
I  That  children  might  be  glad. 

I  I  almost  weep,  as  looking  back 

^B  To  childhood's  distant  day, 

^B         I  ihink  how  these  hands  rested  not 
^B  When  mine  were  at  their  play. 

^M  Although  busy  with  innumerable  household 
^^^"■es,  the  compiler  of  this  scrap*book  found  time 
r^o  read*     The  scrap-book  itself  ts  proof  of  this. 


Besides,  the  several  selections  in  the  collection 
that  evince  cultivated  literary  taste  indicate  this. 
Surely  there  is  in  this  work  of  her  hands  an  in- 
sight  into  her  mind  and  heart  that  should  make  it 
a  precious  heirloom  among  her  descendants. 

XVI. 

An  old  book,  its  leaves  yellow  with  age,  its 
tyi>e  and  binding  after  an  antiquated  pattern,  is 
of  more  interest  to  a  class,  and  to  an  extent  to  all 
of  us,  than  one  just  fresh  from  the  press,  superior 
in  every  respect, 

A  friend  recently  presented  me  with  two  unique 
little  volumes,  scarcely  above  a  half  century  old  ; 
and  yet  they  represented  a  department  of  letters 
in  which  such  vast  progress  has  been  made  as  to 
add  seemingly  a  century  to  the  figures  on  their 
title-pages.  They  are  volumes  one  and  two  of 
•'Miscellanies  from  the  Public  Journals/'  com- 
piled by  one  whose  name  is  well  known  in  news- 
|>aper  history — Mn  Joseph  T.  Buckingham.  Of 
course  Mr.  Buckingham  borrowed  the  idea  from 
England ;  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise  at 
thai  early  day,  when  nobtxly  read  an  Anierican 
book  1  In  tl\e  preface  to  the  first  volume,  which 
is  dated  at  Iteton,  1822,  he  says:  **  If  this  volume 
is  received  with  kindness,  it  is  my  intention  that 
it  shall  be  annually  succeeded  by  one  similar  in 
nature.  .  .  If,  however,  its  ill- fortune  should  for- 
bid all  future  atlerapls  of  the  kind,  some  indem- 
nification for  (vecuniary  loss  will  have  been  realized 
in  the  pleasures  derived  from  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  these  proofs  of  the  genius  of  my 
countrymen."  The  next  annual  is  dated  two 
years  later. 

The  selections  that  compose  these  volumes  are 
altogether  from  American  journals.  Intrinsically 
they  are  but  scrap-books  of  more  modern  tiraes^ 
As  a  study,  with  the  history  of  American  litera- 
ture and  journalism  to  refer  to,  they  are  of  value. 
In  the  reflex  of  the  newspaper  press,  which  iht^y 
doubtless  give,  they  are  curiosities.  The  question 
arises  instinctively — what  a  vast  book  the  compiler 
would  have  to  make  at  present  if  he  undertook  in 
an  annual  to  j^ive  any  adequate  reflex  of  the  cur- 
rent newspaper  press? 

At  the  time  these  volumes  were  compiled, 
Prentice  had  not  introduced  his  brief,  pungent 
paragraphs,  which  afterward  revolutionized  the 
American  press  ;  cable  and  telegraphic  despatches 
were  unknown  ;  the  itinerant  newspaper  reporter, 
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who  won  the  palm  against  tire  mother  country  in 
the  discovery  of  Livingstone,  was  a  character  in- 
born, and  many  leading  journals  now  were  among 
the  things  of  the  future.  It  was  possible  then  for 
a  small  volume  to  represent  all  the  papers  in  their 
essays  and  poems  with  such  as  were  of  permanent 
worth;  but  now  what  an  undertaking  it  would  be! 
The  i»apers  from  which  the  miscellanies  were 
tidct'n  belong  naturally  to  the  Eastern  States, 
akhoiigh  a  Charleston  Courier,  of  the  South,  and 
a  Missouri  Inielligencer^  two  Cincinnati  pajicrs, 
and  a  \^inccnnes  VVatcnt  Sun,  the  first  Indiana 
paper,  yet  in  existence,  of  the  West,  are  repre- 
sented. The  first  volume  contains  obituaries  of 
the  wife  of  ex-President  Adams  and  of  Queen 
Caroline  of  England  ;  an  article  on  the  disinter- 
ment of  Andr^,  of  recent  occurrence,  and  a  sketch 
of  Farmer's  Brother  and  Red  Ja^iket,  though  the 
latter,  not  yet  immortalized,  was  living,  in  %vhich 
the  cunning,  treachery  and  eloquence  of  the  •*  red 
king'*  are  exhibited  in  a  notable  instance.  There 
are  also  thirty  or  forty  pages  of  the  comic  by  an 
amateur  with  the  pen  ;  a  Jeremy  Broadcloth,  who 
was  extremely  lucky  to  get  under  cover  in  this 
volume,  since  it  is  likely  he  never  would  have 
done  so  unless  at  his  own  expense.  There  are 
four  articles  reviving,  at  least  in  the  mind,  a 
'  i2x  of  letters  now  ended,  entitled  **  Literary 
Sparring,**  in  which  England's  attitude  toward 
American  letters  is  written  up  in  a  commendable 
spirit.  It  remained  for  Irving  in  a  similar  article 
a  few  years  afterward  to  write  the  only  account  we 
now  care  to  read.  The  theatre  is  represented, 
and  Cooke,  Keene,  Barns,  and  others,  doubtless 
lions  of  the  stage,  are  mentioned;  while  Charles 
Sprague,  the  poet,  writes  the  prologue  for  the 
New  York  Theatre,  September,  1821.  The  pro- 
logue, as  Sprague*s  poetry  in  general,  is  good,  at 
any  rate.  But  litlie  idea  of  the  day's  doings  is 
conveyed  except  by  methods  indirect*  The  first 
volume  contains  a  great  variety  of  poetry;  but 
nothing  beside  **01d  Grimes,'*  the  welbknown 
serio-comic  poem,  that  is  read  at  present.  It  is 
here  taken  from  the  Providence  Gazette,  A  New 
York  paper  brings  to  light  a  document  at  the  time 
a  himdred  and  fifty-six  years  old,  wherein  a  Ralph 
Hall  and  Mary,  his  wife,  are  indicted  for  witch- 
craft. It  is  represented  as  the  last  witchcraft  case 
on  record  in  New  York,  although  Connecticut 
affords  instances  more  modern.  The  parties  were 
found  guilty;  but  their  mischief  was  not  great. 


and   they  were   released  from   custody  on   their 
good  behavior,  three  years  afterward  I 

The  second  volume  of  the  MiseeUanies  is  en* 
larged  in  scope^  though  not  in  size.  It  is  divided 
into  five  books,  as  follow:  I.  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive; II.  Fictitious,  Moral  and  Sentimental; 
III,  Humorous  and  Satirical;  IV.  Biographical; 
V.  Promiscuous,  Among  the  descriptive  articles 
is  a  poem  of  a  hundred  royal  hexameter  couplets 
on  tlie  trees,  birds,  beasts  and  fishes  of  New  Eng- 
"land,  written  in  1629,  and  published  in  an  old 
memorial  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Extracts 
from  a  traveller's  portfolio  picture  Richmond 
and  Jamestown  as  they  then  were. 

In  1 82 1  a  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Pennsylvania,  roc- 
morialized  the  House  of  Representatives  asking 
for  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  air  in  a 
machine  of  his  recent  invention.  This  created  a 
breeze  of  excitement  which  called  forth  a  number 
of  articles,  three  of  which  are  here  presentetl 
The  Charlestown  Courier  said :  *'  Men  do  not 
deserve  wings.  Poor,  sordid,  groveling  creatures, 
they  come  out  of  the  earth  and  their  affections  are 
built  on  the  earth  and  they  sink  into  the  earth; 
and  not  one-half  of  them  ever  dream  of  the  beau- 
tiful canopy  over  their  heads  and  the  unseen 
spirits  that  observe  them  from  above*  A  miser 
once  essayed  to  fly ;  but  as  he  was  nothing  without 
his  gold,  his  pockets  were  too  ponderous  for  his 
flight,  and  he  fell,  amid  shouts  of  conteropt,  into 
the  mire  to  which  he  belonged.  .  .  .  Intellect 
and  innocence  are  the  wings  of  life ;  love  is  the 
breeze  which  impels  them ;  joy  is  the  atmosphere 
thruygh  which  they  pass,  and  happiness  the  haven 
to  which  they  fly,*'  The  Charlestown  City  Ga- 
zette discusses  in  '*The  Interior  of  the  Earth," 
Captain  Symmes's  theory  of  a  hollow  globe,  then 
occupying  a  good  deal  of  attention.  A  few  such 
articles  as  these  alone  refer  us  to  events  of  the  day. 
How  different  would  be  a  compilation  reflecting 
the  newspaper  press  of  to*day  1  Essays,  poems, 
and  other  standard  literary  products  ffiid  their 
way  to  the  pyblic  through  the  magazine;  while 
papers  are  more  especially  devoted  to  news.  Fiftj 
years  ago  the  newspaper  was  a  principal  medium 
for  the  publication  of  poems  of  sterling  worth, 
PcTcivars  **Ode  to  Athens'*  is  found  in  this 
volume,  the  opening  lines  of  which  are  a^  follow; 
The  flnu  of  freedorn  floats  once  nmre 
Around  the  lofty  Parthenon. 

The  gem  of  the  collection  in  poetry,  however. 
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is  **The  Coral  Grove,'*  from  the  same  atithor, 
originally  published  in  the  Charlestown  Courier. 
*rhis  poem  is  so  well  known  that  it  does  not  need 
quotation  to  bring  it  to  mind.  It  is  here  in  its 
finished,  classic  style.  It  is  a  fact  somewhat  sig- 
nificant that  it  first  reached  the  public  through 
the  newspaper. 

XVIL 

A  newspaper  is  an  ephemeral  thing.  Abundant 
and  created  to  satisfy  the  present  demand,  a  day's 
age  is  a  dead  line  for  its  brief  career.  It  is  read, 
and  it  is  not*  This  is  its  short  history.  In  my 
library  I  have  a  few  newspapers  a  half  century 
old.  This  is  but  a  brief  period;  but  for  a  news- 
paper it  is  a  long  time.  The  paper  is  5ere  and 
yellow  of  age,  and  the  quaint  old  type  and  illus- 
trations tell  me  of  a  date  long  passed.  They  were 
presented  to  me  by  a  man  who  subscribed  for 
them  in  their  original  issue.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
adds  a  few  years  and  no  little  interest  to  them. 

The  old  newspapers  to  which  I  refer  are  copies 
of  The  New  Jersey  Advocate^  published  at  Rah- 
way.  New  Jersey.  A  characteristic  feature  is  that 
the  first  page  is  devoted  to  advertisements,  A 
cut  represents  a  stage  coach  en  route,  with  liveried 
driver,  flying  whip,  impatient  steeds  and  happy 
passengers.  Below  it  a  magnificent  steamer  is 
plowing  the  billows  of  the  deep,  the  very  ideal 
of  speed.  Nothing  is  said  of  railways,  Pullman 
coaches,  cables,  telegraph  wires,  telephones,  elec- 
tric light,  etc. ;  for  a  very  good  reason,  no  doubt. 
There  is  some  little  display  of  type  in  the  adver- 
tisementSi  but  as  a  general  thing  the  space  is 
compactly  filled-  Advertisements  in  an  old  paper 
constitute  very  interesting  reading.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  these  papers  refer  to  that  blot 
on  our  social  system  now  removed.  Here  is  one 
headed  **Stop  the  Runaways!**  All  posted  in 
the  history  of  American  slavery  understand  at 
once  what  is  meant.  A  mulatto  woman,  twenty- 
foor  years  of  age,  with  her  mulatto  child,  had 
"run  off/*  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  their 
arrest  by  their  white  master.  **  Whoever  will  stop 
Slid  wench,''  so  the  advertisement  reads,  "will 
l)e  liberally  rewarded.'*  On  another  page  of  the 
same  issue  is  the  following : 
Notice. 

Tl»«  sub^cribiM-  wishes  to  purcluise  a  BLACK  WnMAN,  ibat 
can  be  recommended  honest,  industrious  and  sober.  Fur 
suL'h  An  one  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid. 

ElXJAK    FREliMAN, 

W^odkridgt,  July  2t,  1826,  2ttf. 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  following 
should  be  inserted : 

A  Glorious  Triumph  1 

The  people  of  Illinois  have  decirled  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  that  Slate  by  a  majority  of  nearly  2000 
votes. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  Advocate  is  that 
while  it  is  a  home  papei  it  is  scarcely  local  in  its 
news*  It  comes  as  a  bird  of  passage  wiili  the 
news  of  every  other  quarter  in  its  bill,  to  tell  the 
little  community  that  subscribes  for  it  just  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  doing*  There  is  no  local 
column*  There  are  no  brief,  pungent  paragraphs, 
and  the  elaborate  essays  do  not  cover  the  field 
every  time  in  the  absence  of  despatches.  The 
public  capacity  for  gossip  was  in  a  healthier  con- 
dition then  than  at  present.  There  was  little 
news  to  be  taken  at  once,  and  then  there  was 
ample  leisure  for  digestion.  Hence  we  find  a 
news  item,  in  itself  short,  introduced  sometimes 
with  a  brief  essay  and  followed  by  philosophical 
moralizing. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  issue  of  the  Advocate 
is  dated  September  28th,  1824.  Lafayette  was 
then  on  his  famous  visit  to  this  country.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  issue  are  devoted  to  the  visitor.  At 
Bergen  the  inhabitants  presented  him  with  a  gold- 
mounted  cane  of  the  wood  of  an  apple-tree  that 
furnished  a  shade  for  him  and  General  Washing- 
ton in  1779.  At  Newark  avast  assemblage  met 
the  general.  Attorney-General  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen  made  a  speech  of  welcome.  At  Rah- 
way,  Robert  Lee,  Esq.,  delivered  the  address  of 
welcome.  At  Woodbridge  he  was  addressed  by 
James  Stryker,  Esq*  These  addresses  are  all  pre- 
served entire.  Lafayette's  replies  are  only  out- 
lined, and  not  fully  at  that;  but  the  somewhat 
imperfect  annal  of  a  great  man's  visit  to  our 
country  forms  interesting  reading.  Poetry  as  well 
as  oratory  conspires  to  welcome  Lafayette,  and  the 
bard's  numbers  flow  through  the  columns. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  is  found  the  will 
of  Bonaparte,  which  had  just  been  published  by  a 
London  house  in  French  and  English  in  pamphlet 
form.  The  will  was  dated  at  Longwood,  St. 
Helena^  April  15th,  1821. 

In  1824  there  was  such  a  character  in  enlight- 
ened and  free  America  as  a  prisoner  for  debt.  In 
the  issue  of  the  Advocate^  so  well  filled  with  an 
account  of  Lafayett's  visit,  is  the  following,  copied 
from  the  New  York  Statesman .- 


"Hard  is  tiik  Fate  of  the  Infirm  and  Poor." 

"  Afessrs.  Editors  : — In  your  pnj>er  of  Friday  lost  is  g:ivcii 
an  account  of  a  twelve  years'  imprisonment  of  an  old  Revo- 
lutionary  General,  William  Barion,  of  rrovidence,  Rhode 
Kbtid,  in  which  an  appeal  is  made  lo  our  country  and  to 
LifayeUe  for  his  liberation.  If  the  old  geiteral  ban  l>cen 
suffered  to  lie  in  prison  twelve  years  already,  nnd  the  gov- 
ernment has  furgoUen  that  he  languishes  there,  I  ihink  it  is 
time  for  those  who  nre  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
h's  case  to  make  it  known  to  the  nation  in  order  that  nieas 
ures  might  be  taken  as  soon  as  ] practicable  to  effect  his 
enlargement.  K  he  is  a  rogue,  let  justice  bind  him;  but  if 
he  is  an  honest  man,  let  mercy  be  shown  him.  Now  is  the 
time^  when  we  ;ire  all  on  tip  toe  to  render  all  possible 
honors  lo  General  Lafayette,  ihai  we  ought  lo  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  di^slressed  General  Uarlon. 

•'1  have  yet  to  learn  by  what  authority  be  is  confined — 
whether  by  the  State  of  Vernionl,  or  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. I  do  hope  (hat  tlinse  who  know,  will  be  so  obliging 
Hi  to  make  it  public;  and  that  if  poverty  is  his  only  crime, 
he  may  be  restored  to  his  family  and  friends  without  any 
unnecessary  delay.  We  think  that  honor  conferred  for 
noble  actions  is  a  laudable  stimulus  to  aspiring  youths;  if 
so»  we  must  naturally  suppose  on  the  other  band  that  the 


suflerings  and  deprivations  of  (general  Barton,  yet  unpititd 
and  unrcdrcsiscd.  may  prove  of  blighting  consequence  lo  the 
emulation  and  enterprise  of  the  rising  generalion. 

"  As  America?«  CinxiiN/* 

Still  another  reference  is  made  lo  the  prisoner 
for  debt  in  iSid.  Samuel  Wood  worth,  the  au* 
tbor  of  the  **01d  Oaken  Backet,"  appears  in  a 
small  volume  against  the  law.  It  remained  for 
Whittier  to  fasten  public  condemnation  to  the 
nefarious  law  by  his  poem.  By  the  way,  was 
General  Barton  the  subject  of  Whittier's  lines? 

But  changes  have  taken  place  since  1S24-26. 
These  changes  have  affected  not  only  mechanical 
appearance  and  editorial  management  of  news- 
papers, but  they  have  affected  the  world.  It 
seems  strange  that  this  is  the  same  country,  is 
we  look  back  at  these  old  newspapers  with  their 
records  of  almost  barbarism. 


MRS.  JAMESON. 
By  M.  Focer. 


The  earnest  stand  taken  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing representative  women  of  both  America  and 
England,  aiming  to  give  woman  her  proi)er  place 
in  this  work-a* day- world,  recalls  the  brave  and 
faithful  championship  of  a  few  noble  women  who 
a  half  century  ago  did  good  and  loyal  services  in 
the  same  cause.  Among  those  no  name  shines 
forth  with  brighter  and  more  untarnished  lustre 
than  that  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson,  an  excellent 
likeness  of  whose  kind  and  noble  face  is  contained 
in  this  number  of  the  Mokthly, 

Mr  Fields,  in  his  charming  article  on  Barry 
Cornwall  and  his  friends,  says :  **  During  many 
years  of  her  later  life  Mrs,  Jameson  stood  in  the 
relation  of  counsellor  to  her  sex  in  England/' 

Women  in  mental  anguish  needing  consolation 
and  counsel  fled  to  her  as  to  a  convent  for  protec- 
tion and  guidance.  Her  published  writings  es- 
tablished such  a  claim  upon  her  sympathy  in  the 
hearts  of  her  readers  that  much  of  her  lime  for 
twenty  yeafs  before  she  died  was  spent  in  helping 
others,  by  correspondence  and  personal  contact, 
lo  submit  to  the  sorrows  God  had  cast  npon  them. 
She  believed,  with  Milion»  that  it  is  miserable 
enough  to  be  blinds  but  still  more  miserable  not 
to  be  able  to  bear  blindness.  Her  own  earlier 
life  had  been  darkened   by  griefs  and  she  knew 


from  a  deep  experience  what  it  was  to  enter  the 
cloud  and  stand  waiting  and  hoping  in  the 
shadows. 

Eminently  domestic  and  womanly,  the  story  of 
her  life  is  full  of  sadness.  And  as  is  often  the 
case  with  women  whom  fate  has  debarred  Ironi 
the  duties  for  which  they  are  most  peculiarly 
fitted,  that  of  wife  and  motherhood,  she  took  into 
her  kindly  heart  the  woes  and  wants  of  others, 
especially  those  of  her  sister  women;  showiDg 
ever  the  largest  intelligence  on  the  subject  of 
woman's  needs,  and  a  brave  desire  to  do  the  best 
and  say  the  best  for  the  cause  of  woman's  ad- 
vancement. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Murphy^  painter-in- 
ordinary  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  was  botn 
about  the  year  1795,  In  her  girlhood  and  eviy 
womanhood  she  was  governess  in  three  different 
families  of  rank.  Of  her  pupils  in  every  case  she 
always  spoke  with  the  greatest  affection,  as  they 
of  her. 

The  great  mistake  of  her  life  was  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Robert  Jameson,  Vice- Chancellor  rf 
Canada.  Although  a  man  of  talent  and  fine  artistic 
taste,  they  were  so  utterly  unsuited  lo  each  otlier 
in  every  respect  that  after  vainly  striving,  after  m 
peated  trials  and  patient  efforts,  to  assimilate  ber 
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self  to  his  most  peculiar  nature,  they  separated ; 
and  henceforth,  putting  aside  *Tny  idea  of  a  home 
life,  she  threw  herself  into  a  literary  career,  and 
lived  for  the  public  weal  more  than  for  her  own 
private  aims. 

Her  first  literary  effort,  **The  Diary  of  an  En- 
nuy^/*  was  published  to  relieve  the  embarrass- 
mcnls  of  her  newly- married  husband,  who  was 
constantly  involved  in  financial  difficulties.  It 
met  with  the  most  remarkable  success,  although 
she  was  always  ashamed 
of  it,  it  issaid.  From  this 
time  she  seems  to  have 
Liticen  ^irly  launched 
upon  the  great  flood 
of  literature,  and  never 
to  have  given  up  her  life 
and  interest  in  it. 

Her  literary  life  may 
be  said  to  divide  itsilf 
into  three  epochs.  The 
first  including  works  of 
foreign  travel,  full  of 
cud  and  art  criticisms, 
^volumes  of  critical  es- 
says. **  Winter  Studies, 
and  Summer  Rambles 
in  Canada,"  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of 
|his series;  and  she  al- 
ajs  spoke  of  it  as  ciin- 
ntning  some  of  her  best 
Ihoughts  and  truest  im- 
Lilscs.  The*' Character* 
siics  of  Women,*'  a 
»ook  full  of  well-di> 
gested  criticism  and 

ate  judgment  of  the  prominent  females  in  Shaks* 
e*  as  well  as  her  **  Lives  of  Female  Sovereigns,** 
lablished  her  right  lo  a  front  rank  among  the 
rr iters  of  her  day. 

To  the  second  series  of  her  writings  belong  her 
aorc  elaborated  works  on  art*proper,  beginning 
iS4a,  when  she  issued,  **  A  Hand«book  to  the 
Public  Galleries  of  Art  in  London,*'  and  continu- 
ing to  the  large  and  copiously  illustrated  volumes 
of  "Sacred  and  legendary  Art,"  "Legends  of 
HoDastical  Orders,"  and  *'  Legends  of  the 
idoona*"  These  charming  volumes,  full  of 
true  historic  and  legendary  lore,  are  enriched 
with  etchings  of  famous  pictures,  and  are  filled 
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with  vitality,  warmth  and  poetic  strains.  At  her 
dcAth  she  was  engaged  in  the  last  of  e+ie  series, 
'*The  History  of  the  Life  of  Our  Lord.**  which 
has  since  her  de^th  been  completed  by  Lady 
Estlack. 

Her  accurate  judgment  and  subtle  perception  of 
the  points  of  a  painting,  together  with  her  vast 
and  patient  research,  make  her  art  books  of  most 
peculiar  value.  She  used  to  declare,  •*  A  picture 
is  like  plain  willing  tome;**  and  she  seemed  to 

see,  the  instant  she 
looked  at  it,  for  what 
purpose  it  had  been 
wrought.  The  strange, 
mystical  symbolism  of 
the  earlier  mosaics  wa^ 
a  familiar  language  to 
her.  She  would  stand 
upon  the  polished  mar- 
ble of  the  Laieran,  or 
beneath  i  h  e  shadowy 
plendors  of  the  Basilica 
'f  Sta  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  read  the  meaning 
and  expound  the 
thoughts  and  intentions 
of  a  thousand  years 
before. 

The  third  group  of 
Mrs*  Jameson's  writings 
includes  her  works  on 
the  subject  of  '•  Woman 
and  Her  Work."  In 
all  her  writings  of  this 
class  are  found  large- 
hearted  reflections, 
showing  how  keenly  she 
felt  all  the  necessities  of  a  change  in  the  morale 
of  woman's  career.  During  all  the  later  years 
of  her  life  she  gave  expression  on  all  public  occa- 
sions to  her  ideas  on  the  education,  position, 
and  training  of  women. 

Belonging  to  no  clique,  she  ever  threw  the 
great  influence  of  her  name,  her  high  social  posi- 
tion, her  well-balanced  mind  and  clear  judgment 
in  favor  of  every  measure  which  had  for  its  aim 
the  advancement  of  women.  When  the  bill  passed 
through  Parliament  securing  to  married  women 
their  own  earnings,  her  name  headed  every  peti- 
tion. She  read  her  two  lectures,  '*  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  Home  and  Abroad'*  and  the  "Cora- 


munion  of  Labor*'  to  large  audiences  in  draw- 
ing-rooms. Her  letter  to  Lord  Jolrn  Russel, 
prefixeti  lo  the  last  edition  of  Ihese  lectures,  in 
which  she  speaks  from  the  calm  heights  of  old 
age,  displays  the  generous  sympathy  her  heart  ever 
gave  to  the  cause. 

Irish  in  her  temperament,  full  of  vivid  impulses 
and  brilliant  flashes,  she  was  the  light  of  every 
circle  she  frequented,  and  gave  impetus  to  every 
cause  she  espoused.  Suddenly  cut  oft  in  the  midst 
of  all  her  work,  her  loss  was  irreparable. 

She  went  up  to  London  from  Brighton  one 
March  day  to  examine  at  the  British  Museum 
some  points  for  her  *'Life  of  Our  Lord/*  and 
catching  cold,  neglected  it,  which  her  sixty  years 
made  hazardous  indeed ;  for  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  ensued,  and  in  eight  days  afler  her  arrival 
she  died,  at  sixty-five  years  of  age. 


Her  high  distinction  in  literature,  her  great  and 
excellent  social  influence  for  good,  was  unbounded 
A  friend  to  art,  and  a  contributor  to  it,  and  giveo 
to  accurate  research  in  philosophical  thought,  she 
was  well  prepared  upon  all  subjects  which  she 
treated.  Many  households  in  Ronae,  Florence, 
Vienna,  Dresden  and  Paris,  besides  those  in  her 
native  land,  regretted  the  brilliant  talker,  the 
loving  friend,  the  energetic  woman,  who  kindld 
into  enthusiasm  over  all  natural  beauty  as  well 
as  that  of  the  antique  memorials  of  Italian  art* 
Not  a  cypress  on  Roman  hills,  or  garden  of  tbe 
sweet  South  land,  a  picture  or  statue  in  the 
palaces,  churches,  or  catacombs,  which  did  not 
kindle  flashes  of  eager  delightful  talk  from  her. 
She  lived  a  busy,  brilliant,  helpful  life,  and  dying 
left  a  legacy  of  high  thoughts  and  purposes  to  her 
sister  women. 


FEVER'S    VISIONS. 
By  a.  E.  L. 


An  attack  of  pleuropneumonia  had  suddenly 
prostrated  me;  the  acute  suffering  had  been  re- 
lieved, but  following  it  were  some  of  the  strangest 
experiences  of  mind  and  imagination.  The  vis- 
ions were  so  lifelike  and  real ;  the  dreams  so 
vivid,  FO  indelibly  imijressed  upon  my  memory 
that  while  life  lasts  I  shall  never  lose  them;  and 
wish,  if  possible,  to  convey  an  idea  of  them  to 
others. 

To  myself,  a^  the  time,  they  were  not  dreams 
or  visions,  but  realities,  awful  experiences*  I 
was  out  of  the  body,  or  rather  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  a  dual  existence.  Physicians  will  explain 
it  as  being  a  state  peculiar  to  that  disease.  1  have 
sinccL  imagined  it  might  be  similar  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  opium  eater.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
them,  or  the  troth  concerning  them,  they  form  a 
chapter  of  my  iiie  invested  with  a  deep  mystery. 

The  first  of  these  visions  I  have  always  called 
my  fishing  one-  It  was  late  in  the  evening ;  my 
faithful  nurse  had  made  preparations  for  the  night, 
the  house  was  still,  and  after  the  most  intense  suf- 
fering, which  had  prevented  rest  of  any  kind,  I 
had  found  relief,  and  the  indications  were  that  I 
would  sleep.  I  did  for  a  few  moments;  but  was 
awakened,  as  I  thought,  by  the  voice  of  some  one 


close  by  my  pillow.  I  turned  to  answer;  there 
was  no  one  there ;  ray  nurse  assured  me  I  had  not 
been  spoken  to.  Again  I  closed  my  eyes ;  imme- 
diately I  heard  the  voice,  and  felt  the  presence 
close  by  my  head.  Arousing  myself  again,  I  iras 
told  I  was  dreaming.  Over  and  over  again  was 
this  repeated,  and  I,  unconvinced,  gave  myself  up 
to  the  inOuence  of  my  familiar,  as  I  called  this  to- 
visible  presence.  Often  by  stealth  or  stratagem 
I  would  endeavor  to  get  a  sight  of  this  strange 
being  that  I  knew  was  close  by  my  pillow;  hot  it 
always  left  the  instant  I  opened  my  eyes;  but  do 
sooner  were  they  closed  than  the  conversatioa 
commenced. 

After  long  parleying  I  was  induced  to  consent 

i  to  go  with  it  in  a  boat ;  it  was  a  long,  gondoU- 
shaped  craft,  and  manned  by  invisible  handSL 
My  seat  was  out  on  the  prow  of  the  boat,  and  I 
held  a  short  rod,  with  line  attached,  which  was 
constantly  being  pulled  by  some  invisible  tnon* 
sler.  Repeatedly  I  seemed  to  draw  it  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  being  all  of  the  time  cheered 

'  on  in  my  wearisome  efforts  by  my  iamdiar;  b® 
as  often  as  I  thought  I  was  about  to  succeedr  it 
would  escape  me;  but  finally,  after  a  long  night 
of  struggle,  just  at  dawn,  I  drew  the  huge  creatoit 
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into  the  boat,  and  lo !  it  was  that  fearful  devil's 
fidl  of  Victor  Hugo's  creation.  But  to  me  it  was 
kumlessy  for  it,  with  my  familiar,  was  spirited 
iBway  as  the  first  faint  streak  of  light  came  through 
the  closed  shutters,  and  I  lay  faint  and  pallid, 
ooiiacious  of  my  sufferings. 

Again,  as  night  drew  on,  a  similar  experience 
"ymm  undergone  with  my  familiar  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding,  except  that  I  was  p)ersonally  changed.  I 
mi  an  immense  bale  of  cotton-batting,  and  was 
|i»  flnfiy  and  light  that  I  constantly  floated  in  the 
■pper  air ;  and  yet  I  was  seated  as  on  a  throne, 
|j|id  bad  attendants  and  messengers  without  num- 
IJiir,  who  were  constantly  coming  and  going  at  my 
0—1111111  id ;  but  all  my  actions  were  controlled  by 
wi/  fiuniliar,  whose  whisperings  were  unceasingly 
in  my  ear.  I  sent  out  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
messengers  asking  reports  of  women's  strife,  and 
of  her  efibrts  to  free  herself  from  the  bondage 
which  is  the  relic  of  barbarism.  And  I  sat,  or 
floated  rather,  on  this  cloudlike  throne,  awaiting 
replies  which  were  to  reach  me  before  midnight. 
With  me,  the  hours  passed  in  a  fearful,  wearing 
rtniggle  to  retain  my  power  and  hold  upon  my 
throne  until  these  reports  should  reach  me;  for 
nme  enemy  was  grasping  after  me,  pulling  and 
tagging  at  the  strong  cords  that  held  my  fleecy 
tihione  and  me  from  being  lost  in  the  distant 
ether.  But  again  I  was  successful ;  the  last  mes- 
senger from  the  most  distant  sphere  was  received 
(■St  as  daylight  appeared. 

Again  night  brought  my  familiar  with  its  low 

vignetic  whispers  close  above  my  head,  but  always 

heyond  my  reach  and  sight ;  although  I  felt  sure 

I  conld  reach  it  if  I  could  have  turned  quickly 

cooiigh. 

This  time  all  was  changed ;  I  wandered  far  out 
into  a  wild  and  desert  place,  ever  urged  on  by 
my  untiring  familiar,  till  weary,  fainting,  I  laid 
down  on  a  mossy  hillock,  refusing  to  go   far- 
ther; and  then  and  there  I  saw  coming  toward 
me,  far,  far  in  the  distance,  an  ever-lengthening 
procession  of  men,  women  and  children;  some 
tn?el'Stained,  dust- begrimed,  and  clothed  in  gar- 
nets of  every  hue  and  shade ;  others  clean  and 
Wiely,  with  happy  faces  and  bright  apparel ;  and 
hr  behind  them  all,  away  on  the  edge  of  the 
honzon,  on  the  top  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  stood 
one  glorious  and  beautiful  in  feature  and  mien, 
hb  outstretched  arms  and  flowing  mantle  clear 
tsd  well  defined  against  the  soft  mellow  light  of 
the  eastern  sky. 


He  seemed  .urging  this  vast  crowd  on  before 
him ;  they  came  near  and  nearer,  till  the  cloud  of 
dust  before  them  rose  between  my  sight  and 
them,  and  I  could  only  hear  their  voices.  Every 
language  of  earth,  with  sighs  both  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, were  mingled  in  the  sound  that  became 
louder  and  louder  as  they  reached  me.  And  now 
they  were  passing,  and  for  the  first  time  I  looked 
away  from  the  commander  of  this  motley  army, 
and  into  the  dark  and  gloomy  pathway  beyond 
me,  which  it  was  entering,  and  which  I  could  not 
pierce  with  my  straining  eyes. 

Oh  I  how  dark  and  forbidding  seemed  the 
cavernous  clouds  which  enveloped  them  all  imme- 
diately they  passed  beyond  the  rays  of  light  which 
streamed  far  out  from  the  effulgent  being  whose 
pointing  hand  directed  their  steps.  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  awe  at  first ;  then  there  came  such 
a  sense  of  helplessness,  of  misery,  that  I  crawled 
toward  the  crowd,  groveling  in  the  very  dust,  and 
soon  was  being  trampled  upon,  torn  and  blinded 
by  the  surging  mass.  In  vain  I  struggled  and 
fought  against  them  all,  and  was  just  about  to 
give  up  in  despair,  when  a  gentle,  loving  hand 
grasped  and  lifted  me  up,  and  a  sweet  voice 
said  in  my  ear:  ''Fear  not,  cling  to  me;  I  will 
lead  you."  Instantly  I  exclaimed:  **Ah!  but 
where?  The  path  yonder  is  so  dark  I  dare 
not  go." 

Again  with  gentle,  persuasive  voice  and  hand  I 
was  urged  on,  and  then  I  lifted  my  almost  blinded 
eyes  and  saw  the  lovely  benignant  countenance 
and  form  of  the  commander,  and  instantly  yielded 
up  all  will  and  struggle  of  my  own  ;  for  I  knew  I 
had  nothing  more  to  fear,  and  at  this  moment 
daylight  came  to  chase  away  both  visions  and 
familiar  spirits. 

But  with  returning  night  and  closing  eyes  came 
again  and  again  this  last  vision ;  always  the  same 
weary  wandering,  the  same  struggles,  fear  and 
despair,  and  as  surely  the  same  happy  relief  by 
gentle  voice  and  magnetic  touch  of  hand. 

This  was  so  often  repeated  that  I  longed  for  it, 
waited  for  it  with  closed  eyes  and  quiet  body, 
many  times  when  it  was  supposed  I  was  asleep. 

This  last  vision  seemed  so  true,  so  sacred,  so 
prophetic,  that  I  kept  it  as  a  treasured  precious 
memory.  With  returning  health  and  strength  I 
lost  my  familiar's  nightly  visits,  and  years  have 
since  passed  without  dimming  my  recollection 
of  them  and  their  weird  and  strange  associa- 
tions. 
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HEART    OF    MINE. 


By  Will.  E.  Baker. 


O.  HEART  of  mine,  tlie  longest  night 
Has  somewhere  in  its  pulseless  breast 

A  ray  of  love  divine,  of  light 

Thgt  lights  the  way  to  future  rest! 


1    kni>w  that  rji^jht  is  full  of  fear. 

And  goblin  shapes,  that  awesome  rise; 
Btit  knoiw^,  0»  heart,  that  dawn  is  near,- 
Wben  vatiquishetj  doubt  and  terror  flies! 
Be  sull,  be  still,  O,  heart  of  mine, 
Tftist  lore  divine! 

Oi  He^t  of  doubt,  why  flutter  so; 

fn  fsf^  passed  thou  yesterday. 
Oiik"s>i  ihou  not  see  the  beacon  glow 

Of  ^tiiiset  in  the  west  away? 
The  longest  day  must  have  a  close. 


A  sweet  dim  twilight  full  of  peace, 
Tiiat  u'cr  the  languid  spirit  throws 
The  mantle  of  a  sweet  surcease. 

Be  calm,  I>e  calm,  O,  heart  of  doubt. 
Trust  love  without ! 

I  know  glad  Earth,  O,  heart  of  mine. 

Is  hidden  under  winter  snow. 
I  know  the  icy  hand  like  Death, 

Ilds  stilled  the  tuneful  brooklet's  flow; 
liu    summer,  with  the  soft  south  breeze. 

And  zephyrs  like  a  sweetheart's  breath. 
Will  sway  the  orchard's  blossomed  trees. 

Till  Earth  will  smile,  O,  heart  of  faith  ! 
Ke  patient  still,  O,  heart  of  mine. 
Trust  love  divine! 


I 
J 


AMERICA'S  SONG  COMPOSERS. 

By  George  Birdseye. 


XII.— A.    H.    ROSEWIG. 


TfiJs  well-Vnown  composer,  though  his  compo- 
sitions, voral  and  instrumental,  number  already 
fkearly  ;i  tbousandj  is  still  quite  a  young  man, 
hivtfig  been  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  April 
i^db,  1846- 

Hk  fafnilycame  over  to  this  country  in  1851, 

and  settled  in  Bah i more,  Maryland-^Albert,  the 

subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  being  at  the  time  but 

6ft  y^tiB  old.     So,  although  not  a  native-bom 

AiDericaD,  be  comes  so  near  to  it — having  no 

feo&l lection   of  any  other  home,  and   taking  a 

patriotic  pride  in  our  country — that,  as  a  com- 

\mtf  to  whom  we  may  well  do  honor,  Mr.  Rose- 

iri|  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  this  series. 

L    ■»■■■■■  bk  very  earliest  .years,  Albert  evinced  a 

pent  for  music,  and  this  his  parents  saw 

f^pvp,  ind  encouraged  by  every  means  in 

MT.     At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  put 

«0:i9itn]Ction  of  Miss  Anna  May  of  Balti- 

jim  fint  teacher  in  music,  and  made  imme- 

YOt«  XIV. — 19 


diate  and  rapid  progress.  A  few  years  later  the 
family  removed  to  Philadelphia,  in  which  city 
they  have  ever  since  resided.  Here  young  Albert 
was  given  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  musical  edu* 
cation  from  those  experienced  masters,  Professors 
Meignen,  Thunder  and  Barili;  but  to  the  first 
mentioned,  the  late  Professor  Leopold  Meignen, 
is  he  mostly  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  com- 
position, counterpoint,  harmony  and  orchestra- 
tion. Naturally  his  ambition  soon  turned  to 
composition,  and  in  course  of  time,  when  he  was 
but  twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  first  song  in  print.  This  was  a  quar- 
tette, "Good-night,  Sweet  Love,"  and  was  meri- 
torious enough  to  have  had  a  considerable  sale. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  when,  such  a  mere 
youngster,  he  first  heard  this  song  in  public,  he 
was  so  overjoyed  that  he  could  not  restrain  Jiim- 
self;  but  turning  to  those  nearest  him  in  the 
aiidience,  he  exclaimed,  "I  wrote  that  song;  its 
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my  own  1"  But  he  was  only  laughed  at  on  this 
announcement,  as  they  could  not  believe  it  to 
be  anything  other  than  a  mere  boast  of  the 
boy.  Some  time  afterward  he  published  '*  Maid 
of  Athens"  to  Byron's  beautiful  words.  Many 
composers  have  written  to  this  celebrated  poem ; 
but  this  is  without  doubt  the  most  popular  ver- 
sion of  them  all.  Its  sales  were  enormous,  and 
the  song  had  the  effect  of  bringing  our  youthful 
composer  into  prominent  notice;  besides,  what 
was  quite  as  satisfactory  to  him,  creating  a  de- 
mand for  his  productions  from  the  various  music 
publishers  throughout  the  country. 

Compositions  of  every  description  now  followed 
in  quick  succession  from  Mr.  Rose  wig's  fertile 
pen;  songs,  dance  music,  salon  pieces,  church 
music,  etc.  His  first  orchestral  work,  *'  A  Sum- 
mer Evening  Reverie,  Op.  39,"  was  first  per- 
formed in  Philadelphia  in  1870,  and  was  highly 
commended  by  all  who  heard  it.  His  operetta, 
''Matrimonial  Sweets,"  was  first  given  in  Balti- 
more in  1874,  being  well  received. 

Another  of  Mr.  Rosewig's  most  popular  songs 
is  "The  Diver,"  written  for  Mr.  George  Conly 
the  great  basso,  ranking  in  popularity  next  to  his 
*  *  Maid  of  Athens. '  *  Following  closely  after  these 
are  the  familiar  songs,  "A  Mother's  Vigil,"  "Dif- 
ferent Pathways,"  "Never  Old  are  Words  of  Wel- 
come" (Duet),  "Evening  Hymn  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,"  "Sad  Mourner,"  "Old  at  Last,"  "My 
Mother's  Bible,"  "Till  we  Die"  (written  for  Mr. 
George  Ford,  Philadelphia's  popular  basso),  "I 
do  Love  John,"  sung  by  Lotta,  "In  Future 
Years,"  "Speak  as  of  Old,"  "The  Flag  that 
bears  the  Stripes  and  Stars"  (composed  by  order 
of  Post  2,  G.  A.  R.),  "Loved  and  Lost,"  "Safely 
Over,"  "All  is  Quiet,"  "All  Alone,"  "One 
Angel  more  in  Heaven,"  "  'Tis  so  Hard  to  For- 
get," "Smile  Again,  my  Bonnie  Lassie,"  "The 
Last  Good-by,"  "I'd  Love  to  be  a  Twinkling 
Star,"  **0,  Lead  me  to  the  Rock,"  and  very 
many  others. 

Mr,  Rosewig  never  writes  to  his  own  words,  as 
many  composers  have  the  custom  of  doing,  but 
prefers  to  make  judicious  selections  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  says  he  has  tried  it,  and  knows  just 
how  it  is ;  for  somehow  or  other  music  won't  go 
to  his  words. 

In  piano  music  our  composer  has  not  been  at 
all  backward.  Among  his  most  popular  pieces  of 
this  description  might  be  enumerated:   "Joyous 


Chimes,"  "Forest  Echoes,"  "Rapid  Transit," 
"Kenwood  Schottische,"  "St.  Alban's  Grand 
March,"  "Mt.  St.  Joseph's  Grand  March,"  "First 
Dip  Schottische,"  "Through  by  Rail  Galop," 
"Idle- Wild  Waltzes,"  "Little  Queen  Rcdowa," 
"Sweet  Rest,"  etc. 

Recently  Mr.  Rosewig  issued  his  ''National 
Nursery  Songs  and  Games,"  a  music  book,  illus- 
trated, especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  little  ones.  During  the  holiday  season  just  past, 
it  formed  an  attractive  gift-book  for  the  young. 

Of  course,  like  other  composers,  Mr.  Rosewig 
has  written  much  under  other  names  than  his 
own,  and  frequently  some  of  these  would  be  so 
well  received  as  to  cause  him  almost  to  regret  not 
having  used  his  own  name  rather  than  a  nam  de 
plume. 

As  a  thorough  musician  Mr.  Rosewig  is  a  per- 
former on  almost  every  instrument,  but  the  church    ^ 
organ  has  always  been  his  favorite,  and  that  in-  — 
St  rumen  t  he  has  made  his  specialty. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  connectec^::: 
with  the  most  prominent  church  choirs  in  Phila- 
delphia as  choir  leader  or  organist.     He  was  firs**^ 
associated   for  five  years  with   Professor  H.  G-  ^ 
Thunder,  as  a  member  of  St.  Augustine's  Roma.17 
Catholic  Church  choir,  where,  from  that  excellent 
musician,  he  received  much  useful  information, 
more  particularly  as  to  church  organs.     Subse- 
quently he  went  to  St.  Philip  Neri's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  where  for  seven  years  he  had  sole 
charge  of  the  choir,  which,  under  his  administra- 
tion attafned  an  excellence  equal  to  that  of  any 
in  Philadelphia.     Here,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Mr.  Thunder,  whom   he  had  succeeded,  he 
successfully   produced    the  glorious  masses  and 
other  compositions  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Gounod  and  other  celebrated  masters,  the 
pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.   Nicholas  Cantwell, 
evincing  a  great  interest  in  his  efforts,  and  aidinsg 
him  in  their  achievement  to  the  best  of  his  power 

In  1876  he  voluntarily  severed  his  connectioi^^ 
with  St.  Philip's  choir,  having  been  invited  t*^ 
take  charge  of  the  music  at  the  West  Arch  Stiic 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  position  he  remaiiz^j 
at  the  present  time.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Willitts,  sh^tj 
eminent  divine,  pastor  of  the  church,  takes  a  gre^jar 
interest  in  the  music ;  and,  all  working  in  sym- 
pathy, the  choir  to-day,  consisting  of  some  twenfy 
voices,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  of  which 
Philadelphia  can  boast. 
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land  to  Bassora,  and  you  will  have  seen  the  home 
of  our  first  parents.  There  are  the  united  streams 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  called  by  the  Arabs 


as 
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Shat  al  Arab,  or  the  River  of  Arabs.  It  rises 
only  two  days'  journey  from  Bassora,  and  divides 
again  into  two  channels  five  leagues  below.  These 
channels  empty  themselves  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  S/75f-aI'Arab  is  undoubiediv  the  river  men- 


tioned by  Moses,  going  out  of  Eden,  and  which 
divides  into  four  heads  or  different  branches,  and 
makes  the  four  rivers  described  by  the  ancient 
historian.  The  two  branches 
of  the  Shat  are  the  Pi  son  and 
Gihon,  and  the  two  above, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigri-, 
the  latter  being  sometimes 
called  the  Dislat  by  the 
Arabs,  and  now  allowed  to 
be  the  Heddekel  of  Mo^es. 
The  western  branch  of  the 
Shat  was  old  Pison,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  country  Moses's 
Havilah.  The  eastern  branch 
of  Shat  was  Gihon,  and  en* 
compassed  the  country  of 
Cush  or  Chuzestan,  as  it  is 
still  called  by  the  Persians. 
Hei<legger,  I^  Clerc,  Perc 
t^.^pgc  Abraham  and  Pere  Hardouin 

[>lace  Paradise  near  Damas* 
€us  in  Syria  about  the  Springs 
of  Jor<lan  ;  but  that  cannot 
be  if  Moses  described  it  ts 
correctly  as  he  did  Mount 
jirarat  where  the  ark  rested ^ 
;^  or  the  Plains  cf  Shinar,  ta 
_,  :5      which  the  sons  of  Noah  went 

out.      Sanson,    Reland,   and 
Calmet,  as   well  as  Tourne- 
fori,  who  is  the  best  authority 
of  them  all,  located  Eden  is 
Armenia  between  the  Tigris, 
Euphrates  and  Araxes;  btic 
a  river  is  still  wanting  if  «c 
lake  Moses' F  word,  and  lie- 
sides  the  Phasis  does  not  flow 
from  south  to  north »  but  from 
north  to  south.   Huet,  Bisho|» 
of  Soissons  and    Arranchcs, 
Srephanus  Morinus,  Bochart, 
and  many  others  believed  the 
Paradise  of  Adam  was  located 
between  the  channels  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where 
I  have  put  it;  and  certainly  the  geography  of  the 
'  country  and  neighboring  lands  of  Mesopoumii 
and    Chaldea  go   far  to   prove   their  views  were 
correct.     But  I  have  already  written  more  on  this 
I  point  than  I  had  intended  ;  and  considering  the 
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manner  in  which  our  first  parents  behaved  ihem* 
selves,  it  does  not  matter  much  to  us  at  this  day 
where  they  dwelt;  certainly  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  origin  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  except  in  a 
very  general  and  remote  way. 
The  posterity  of  Cain  improved 
>the  arts  taught  them  by  Jubal, 
|built  and  grew  luxurious  and  ex- 
Itravagant.  The  children  of  Seth 
contemplated  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, and  laid  the  fouudation  of 
'the  science  of  astronomy.  The 
jsons  of  Seth  married  the  daugh* 
Iters  of  Cain,  and  lived  unhap- 
Ipily  with  them.  It  was  now  the 
[general  corruption  of  man  be- 
jgan,  and  "the  wickedness  of 
jlhe  people  was  very  great  on 
>the  earth,  and  every  imagina* 
llion  of  the  thoughts  of  their 
hearts  was  only  evil  continu- 
ally/' until  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  Noah  only  was 
jfotind  perfect  in  the  sight  uf 
God. 

Then  came  the  dehige,  and 
every  living  human  l)eing  per- 
ished save  Noah  I  and  those  who 
were  with  him  in  the  Ark. 

After    the    flood     Noah    got 
cintnk,    and    lay   uncovered    in 
is^ent.     While  in  this  condi- 
ion  his  youngest  son.  Ham,  saw 
im,    and   called   his  brethren, 
Ijaphet    and    Shem,    that    they 
♦ght  see  his  drunkenness.    But 
hey,  mindful  of  their  duty,  anri 
he  respect  due  their  father,  in- 
stead  of  ridiculing   his   naked- 
ness, as  dill   Ham,  took  a  gar- 
ment between  them^  and  walk- 
ing   in  backward    covered    up  "^ 
Koah,    When   Noah  got  sober, 
lind  learned  of  what  had  occurred,  he  pronounced 
the  fearful  sentence:  "Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  ser- 
irant  of  servants  shall  he   be   unto   his  brethren. 
Blessed  be   the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan 
^hall  be  His  servant.     God  shall  enlarge  Japhet, 
ind  he  shall   dwell  in    the    tents   of  Shem,  and 
!!anaan  shall  be  his  servant.**     The  extirpation 


of  the  Canaan ites,  the  subjugation  of  the  Plice* 

nicians   and    Carthaginians,    the   slavery   of   the 
African  negroes,  is   the  fulfillment  of  this  curse 


A   CHEVJiNNE. 


pronounced  on  Ham  and  his  son,  Canaan.  Ja- 
phet  was,  through  his  son  Comer,  the  progenitor 
of  almost  one-half  of  the  human  race.  From 
Gomer  sprang  the  inhabitants  of  Lesser  Asia,  or 
Asia  Minor,  *'the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles/*  and  the 
vast  regions  of  Scythia.  Greece  poured  its  people 
into  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  founded 
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the  kingdoms  of  Elolia  and  Ionia  ;  then  followed 
the  kingdom  of  Troy,  and  all  three  now  form  a 
part  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Ja[)het  and  Comer's  peo- 
ple settled  the  northern  pans  of  Europe,  spread 
themselves  over  the  '*  Isles  of  the  Gentiles/'  by 
which  is  meant  Lesser  Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain, 
Gaul,  the  islands  of  the  ^^gean  Sea,  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  those  countries  to  which  the 
Hebrews  were  obliged  to  go  by  sea*  In  process  of 
lime  their  descendants  became  known  as  Cimbri 
Sacastenians,  Titans,  Cello-Scythians,  Iberians, 
Galatians,  Gauls,  Celts,  and  lastly,  Irish  and 
Britons.  The  Irish  and  Scots  who  speak  the 
Celtic  language  are  undoubtedly  the  pure  rem- 
nants of  the  descendants  of  Gomer. 

Magog  was  the  second  son  of  Japhet,  and  he 
founded  the  Tartars,  Moguls,  Siberians,  and  north- 
ern hordes  of  Scythians,  The  Arabs  call  Magog 
Majug,  and  locate  him  at  the  farther  end  of  Tar- 
tary  toward  the  north  and  northeast.  The  Scy- 
thians broke  down  the  monarchies  of  the  south, 
and  for  thirty  years  were  the  lords  also  of  Western 
Asia.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Assyrian 
Empire  was  at  the  highest  pilch  of  its  power  and 
greamess,  the  destroyers  advanced  through  the 
kingdoms  of  the  south.  Luxury,  however,  ac- 
complished what  the  valor  of  their  enemies  could 
not  do;  and  the  Scythians,  enervated  and  wasted 
by  disunion,  at  last  dropped  from  their  nerveless 
hands  the  reins  of  power,  and  retired  to  the 
desolate  plains  of  the  north  and  northeast.  All 
Northern  Asia  was  colonized  by  the  Scythians, 
and  from  these  bleak  regions  came  the  Red  In- 
dians of  America.  CabuUkJ,  who  was  for  seven 
years  in  Srhtria  inquiring  into  the  origin  of 
nations,  says:  **All  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  ancient  history  may  know  that  the  Scythians, 
both  within  and  without  the  mountains  of  Imaus, 
inhabited  those  countries  which  are  now  called 
North  Siberia  and  KanUchatka ;  for  so  we  may 
understand >  because  the  name  of  Magog  is  still  | 
preserved  in  many  families,  towns,  and  fortifica- 
tions." 

Cabolski  wrote  a  treatise  in  the  I^tin  tongue 
on  the  origin  of  the  Tartars  and  other  northern 
tribes,  and  in  a  manuscript  copy  still  preserved, 
this  learned  man  says,  '*  AAer  Magog  came  Gomer, 
the  father  of  all  the  Scythians  in  the  north,  and 
from  whom  are  sprung  the  Red  Men  of  America, 
who  passed  over  into  that  country  from  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Asia/' 


Monsieur  Pison,  a  French  traveller  who  visited 
Siberia  under  the  patronage  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  northern 
tribes,  says:  **As  I  have  already  endeavored  to 
point  out  thedifTerent  modes  in  which  the  nations 
of  the  North  resemble  each  other,  every  one  can 
make  his  own  conclusions^  If  a  person  jjays  it- 
lenlion  to  the  striking  circumstance  that  names  of 
mountains,  towns  and  rivers,  can  be  discovered  in 
Tarlary  and  in  Siberia,  which  indicate  their  anti- 
quity and  origin  from  those  whom  the  Qreeb 
called  Scythians,  it  appears  to  me  just  that  BO 
one  should  any  longer  doubt  the  genealogy  t^ 
this  people.'* 

Mcintosh,  an  eminent  authority  an  Indian  sub- 
jects, says,  **  From  all  I  can  gather  I  am  coovmcnl 
the  people  of  Tartary  and  Siberia  were  c>rigiialJy 
colonized  or  peopled  by  the  Scythians,  the  p«* 
terity  of  Magog  j  and  that  Kamtchatka  and  the 
north  of  Sil>eria  l^eing  the  nearest  point  of  Asia 
to  America  whence  migrations  could  easily  take 
place,  the  Indians  of  North  America  cdui  un- 
doubtedly claim  the  Scythians  as  their  progeoi* 
tors,  and  consequently  Magog  as  the  fonndfT  of 
their  nation.'* 

But  the  Red  Men  were  not  the  origiija*  iu..ahi- 
tants  of  .\merica  ;  for  previous  to  their  occQpftDcy 
of  this  country  there  dwelt  in  il  a  race  of  men 
much  more  populous  and  much  further  advanced 
in  civilization.  The  traces  of  this  ancient  |)eople 
are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  America;  but 
principally  along  the  Onondaga  River,  the  Gene- 
see, Ohio,  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mi** 
sissippi.  They  were  skilled  in  agriculture;  they 
understood  the  art  of  weaving  ;  could  write  in 
hieroglyphics;  knew  something  of  n>  ukJ 

make  pottery,  and  construct  material^  m 

kinds;  they  dug  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  made  these  metals  minister  to  their  wants  and 
conveniences;  they  sculptured  in  stone,  and  no- 
dcrslood  the  principles  of  the  arch ;  they  built 
cities,  made  salt*  brick  and  cloth  ;  they  manu&c- 
lured  chemicals  and  arms  of  various  kinds;  tbcf 
carved  in  wood,  and  had  a  knowledge  of  «S' 
tronomy;  they  had  a  regular  form  of  go^rerO' 
ment  and  an  established  religion  ;  their  priests 
acknowledged  an  overruling  Providence,  i^ 
practiced  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

There   are   many   interesting    facts   com 
with  this  lost  race  and  their  arts,  only  % 
which  can  be  here  mentioned*     The  most  nooM 


jecture  that  Yucatan,  Jucktan,  or  Juckatan  is  a 
name  derived  from  Joktan.  But  while  there  is 
no  doubt  the  North  and  South  American  Indians 
are  of  different  origin,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture where  the  latter  came  from. 

Of  the  Red  Men  we  know  more,  and  can  show 
how  they  got  to  America  and  subsequently  spread 
themselves  over  the  continent. 

Brerewood,  a  very  learned  man,  who  lived  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote: 

**  I  think  it  very  likely  America  received  her 
first  inhabitants  from  the  east  border  of  Asia ;  so 
it  is  altogether  unlike  that  it  received  them  from 
any  other  part  of  all  thai  border,  save  from  Tar- 
tary.  This  opinion  of  mine  touching  the  Ameri- 
cans descending  from  the  Tartars  rather  than 
from  any  other  nation  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  border  of  Asia  is  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
America. 

**lt  is  certain  that  the  northeast  part  of  Asia 
possessed  by  Tartars  is  if  not  continent  with  the 
west  side  of  America  (which  yet  remains  in  doubt) 
certainly  and  without  all  doubt  is  the  least  dis- 
jointed by  the  sea  of  all  the  coast  of  Asia.  Those 
parts  of  Asia  and  America  are  continent  the  one 
with  the  other,  or  at  most  disjointed  but  by  a 
narrow  channel  of  the  ocean." 

1  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that  long  ago  Asia 
and  America  were  connected  by  land.  The  two 
countries  are  divided  by  only  thirty*nine  miles 
of  water  and  islands.  The  Straits,  as  they  are 
called,  are  situated  at  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  in  winter  are  frozen  over  solid,  so 
that  both  men  and  animals  can  cross  on  the  ice 
from  Kamtchaika  lo  Alaska.  But  it  %vas  not 
necessary  that  the  people  of  Asia  should  have 
crossed  the  Straits  in  winter  in  order  to  get  to 
America,  for  the  Aleutian  Islands  form  almost  a 
continuous  chain  beginning  with  Behring  Island, 
and  extending  from  opposite  to  Kamtchatka  to 
Alaska,  so  that  in  the  rudest  canoe  an  Indian 
could  pass  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  over 


to  the  American  shore.  An  intelligent  army  offi- 
cer, who  is  a  good  geologist,  assured  me  that  the 
Behring  Straits  and  Aleutian  Islands  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  and  that  it  is  probable, 
long  after  the  peopling  of  America  began,  the 
old  and  new  continents  were  connected  by  land. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  that  our  Indians  are 
from  Asia  is  in  the  fact  that  the  nomadic  tribei 
of  Alaska  are  related  to  the  Ramtchatkans,  and 
even  now  pass  and  repass  Behring  Straits.  A 
tribe  has  lately  been  found  in  Alaska  speaking 
the  same  language  that  is  spoken  in  Kamtchatka; 
and  still  further,  as  if  to  remove  all  obstacles  to 
the  belief  that  the  North  American  Indian  is  from 
Asia,  I  am  assured  many  tribes  on  both  sides  of 
the  Straits  are  identical  in  manners,  habits  and 
customs.  While  the  geography  of  the  western 
hemisphere  was  unknown,  the  origin  of  our  In* 
dians  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  matter  of 
conjecture;  but  now  that  the  locality  of  tribes  and 
the  characteristics  of  our  country  are  known,  we 
can  with  almost  certainty  establish  the  nativity  of 
the  Red  Man. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter 
into  further  particulars  concerning  this  interesting 
subject,  but  I  will  remark  that  sixty-nine  author- 
ities examined  all  point  to  the  same  conclusioo, 
and  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  our  Indians  are 
Asiatics:  ist.  By  their  similarity  of  features  and 
complexions.  2d,  By.  similarity  of  languages. 
3d.  By  similarity  of  religion.  4lh.  By  similarity 
of  dress  and  ornaments.  5th.  By  similarity  of 
marriages.  6th.  By  similarity  of  methods  in 
making  war.  7th.  By  similarity  of  dances.  8th* 
By  similarity  of  sacrifices.  9th.  By  similarity  of 
funeral  rites.  10th.  By  similarity  of  fesiivals  and 
beliefs  concerning  dreams,  nth.  By  stmtlaritf 
of  games.  12th.  By  similarity  of  practice  in 
naming  children.  13th.  By  similarity  of  dwell- 
ings. 14th.  By  similarity  in  forms  of  govern* 
ment. 


Give  a  little  to  those  who  ask,  even  though  you 
suspect  them  to  be  impostors.  It  may  not  do 
good  to  them,  but  it  will  to  you. 

Insult  not  misery,  neither  deride   infirmity, 


In  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  worldj  the 
violent  is  never  lasting;  the  tree  forced  to  unoti- 
ural  luxuriance  of  bloom  bears  it,  and  dies. 

.    Bad  habits  are  the  thistles  of  the  heart,  wd 


nor  ridicule  deformity;  the  first  is  inhuman,  the  |  every  indulgence  of  them  is  a  seed   from  wbitb 
second  shows  folly,  and  the  third  pride.  !  will  come  forth  a  new  crop  of  rank  weeds. 
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TWO    OF    A    NAME, 

By  Harriet  N,  Smith. 
L 


The  light  of  a  summer  evening  was  fast  fading 
as  lower  and  lower  bent  the  head  of  a  young  lady 
over  a  letter  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  the  flush 
deepened  on  her  cheek  as  sentence  after  sentence 
was  devoured,  until  at  the  last  word,  made  out  in 
the  fast^gathering  twilight,  these  bitter  words  es- 
caped her : 

••So,  f/hif*s  the  reason  James  Hovey  ceased  bis 
attentions  so  suddenly  I   We'll  see,  Grace  Bradly/' 

**Ycs,  I'm  coming,**  she  called,  in  reply  to  the 
voice  of  her  brother  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  and 
ibrusling  the  letter  into  her  bosom,  she  hastened 
to  array  herself  for  a  ride  her  brother  and  four  of 
their  young  friends  had  planned  to  the  Allston's, 
a  pleasant  farm-house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
of  P— . 

Sealed  in  the  carriage,  amid  the  lively  chat  and 
pleasant  anticipations  of  the  gay  party,,  she  tried 
to  forget  the  sinful  purpose  she  had  formed  after 
reading  that  letter 

That  letter  was  addressed  to  a  young  school- 
teacher, who  had  a  month  ago  taken  a  situation 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  P — ,  and  been 
handed  her  by  the  postman  that  morning.  The 
teacher's  name  was  Grace  B.  Bradly;  hers  simply 
Grace  Bradly.  This  the  postman  failing  to  notice, 
and  the  fact  that  Grace  B.  had  received  no  letters 
since  her  arrival  in  the  city,  led  to  the  mistake. 

As  she  took  the  letter  from  the  man  she  saw  it 
was  not  for  her ;  but  detecting  the  handwriting  of 
James  Hovey,  the  principal  of  the  highschool  of 
P — -f  and  who  had  paid  her  some  attention  on  his 
first  acquaintance,  she  resolved  to  keep  it,  and  as- 
certain why  he  was  writing  to  the  new  teacher. 
This  was  what  she  had  read  in  the  letter: 

*'My  Friend:  I  can  no  longer  keep  silence; 
and  at  the  risk  of  seeming  presumptuous,  I  must 
express  to  you  the  admiration,  nay  love,  that  has 
sprung  up  in  my  heart  for  you  during  this  last 
monlh  in  which  I  have  been  favored  with  your 
acqoaintance. 

"  I  was  attracted  to  you  at  once  upon  our  in- 
Ifoduction,  and  as  I  learned  more  of  your  tastes 
md  character,  have  become  convinced  no  other 
can  be  to  me  what  you  can,  if  returning  my  love. 


**I  have  taken  courage  at  last  to  say  this  be- 
cause of  that  smile  and  word  you  gave  me  last 
evening.  I  have  just  accepted  the  situation  ofTered 
me  at  C — ,  of  which  I  told  you  then,  and  as  the 
salary  is  such  an  advance  on  that  I  am  now  getting, 
I  feel  justified  in  proposing  marriage  so  soon  as 
you  would  consent.  I  hope  I  shall  not  alarm  my 
charming  friend  with  unseemly  hasle;  but  as  I 
must  leave  here  for  my  duties  at  the  West  on 
Monday  morning,  I  have  stated  thus  plainly  my 
desires,  and  h^g  you  will  answer  this  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  is,  if  you  return  my  affection;  if 
otherwise,  let  your  silence  alone  inform  me,  as  I 
think  I  could  not  bear  to  read  the  words,  'I  love 
you  not/ 

"I  should  have  told  you  all  this  in  the  call  I 
purposed  this  evening,  but  the  sudden  illness  of 
my  room-mate  keeps  me  at  his  side.  With  sin- 
cerest  affection  I  am,  yours  ever, 

*' James  Hovey." 

In  his  hurry  to  attend  the  call  of  the  doctor, 
who  at  that  moment  appeared  at  the  door,  he 
neglected  to  put  the  number  of  Grace's  boarding- 
place  on  the  letter,  making  the  mistake  of  the 
postman  the  more  excusable. 

When  James  Hovey  took  the  school  at  P — >  of 
which  iie  was  principal,  Grace  Bradly  was  a  pupil, 
nearly  ready  to  graduate.  She  was  a  bright,  at- 
tractive girl,  and  in  his  loneliness  in  a  new  posi- 
tion he  had  responded  to  the  cordiality  of  her 
invitation  to  call  at  their  house.  Her  mother 
had  died  when  she  was  quite  young,  and  herself 
and  only  brother  had  been  brought  up  by  a  kind 
but  too  indulgent  father,  who  had  not  suffered 
Grace,  his  only  daughter,  to  feci  any  restraint  to 
her  pride ;  so,  though  James  had  paid  her  consid- 
erable attention,  he  from  the  first  had  seen  that 
she  could  never  be  aught  to  him  than  a  pleasant 
friend.  She  saw  that  this  was  all  she  was  to  him, 
but  yet  hoped  in  time  to  win  him  to  love  her  as 
she,  all  unasked,  had  learned  to  love  him.  Now 
that  she  had  discovered  what  she  had  suspected, 
his  love  for  the  other  Grace,  she  resolved  he 
should  never  marry  her,  could  she  prevent  it. 

AIL  through  that  gay  evening  at  the  AUston's 


her  abstraction  was  noticed,  and  at  an  early  hotir 
she  persuaded  her  brother,  who  was  to  start  early 
on  the  morrow  for  the  South  to  settle  in  business 
there,  to  return  home. 

She  hardly  waited  to  say  good-night  to  her 
father,  but  hastened  to  her  room,  again  to  peruse 
with  tears  of  disappointed  affection  the  letter. 
What  should  she  do  with  it?  Anything  his  hand 
had  touched  was  dear  to  ber^  and  so  laying  it 
tenderly  in  a  private  drawer  she  locked  it,  and 
retired  to  toss  restlessly  until  near  dawn,  when 
she  was  awakened  by  her  bro therms  voice  at  the 
door,  to  say  good -by.  She  threw  on  a  wrapper, 
kissed  him  wiih  tears,  saw  him  from  her  window 
driven  away  to  the  cars,  and  fell  into  a  slcei>  of 
exhaustion,  from  which  in  an  hour  she  was  roused 
by  the  call  of  her  servant  to  hurry  down,  for  her 
father  was  very  sick* 

Hastening  down  she  found  him  unconscious, 
and  breathing  heavily.  A  doctor  was  at  once 
summoned,  and  to  his  question  of  "where  is  your 
brother?**  she  said,  **  many  miles  away,  by  this 
time/*  To  her  anxious  inquiries  about  her  father, 
he,  the  doctor,  said  :  '*  He  is  in  a  fit,  I  fear  of 
apoplexy.  We  will  use  active  remedies,  but  it  is 
my  dtity  to  inform  you  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst,'*  She  saw  it  all,  that  she  should  soon  be 
alone;  her  brother  could  nut  be  recalled,  as  they 
knew  not  where  to  direct  a  telegram  at  present. 

The  physician  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  him 
to  seeming  consciousness;  his  eyes  sought  his 
daughter's  face,  and  to  her  clasp  of  his  hand  he 
returned  a  faint  pressure,  but  relapsed  almost  im- 
mediately into  unconsciousness,  from  which  he 
could  not  be  roused,  and  as  night  fell  breathed 
his  last,  leaving  his  misguided  daughter  to  puriiue 
a  course  of  life  that  would  lead  her — where? 

Friends  and  neighbors  had  kindly  come  to  her 
assistance,  and  at  her  request  telegraphed  to  an 
aunt  of  hers,  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  C — ^ 
the  city  at  the  West  where  James  Hovey  was. 

She  arrived  in  time  to  assist  her  niece  in  the 
packing  up  and  removing,  for  Grace  had  asked 
could  she  make  her  home  with  her?  she  could  not 
stay  in  P —  now* 

Yes,  her  aunt  was  quite  willing  to  take  the 
orphan  to  her  home,  made  now  quite  desolate  by 
the  marriage  and  departure  of  an  only  daughter, 
and  so  vigorously  was  the  packing  carried  forward 
that  at  the  close  of  two  weeks  the  house  was  sold 
to  a  new  doctor  who  had  just  settled  in  P — ^  and 


Grace  and  her  aunt  were  on  their  way  to  their 
Western  home. 

James*s  letter  to  Grace  B.  Bradly  had  been 
written  the  Thursday  of  the  week  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bradly.  He  waited  anxiously  for  a  reply, 
and  at  last  s;iw  the  Sabbath  pass  without  one.  No 
hope,  he  sadly  thought;  I  will  trouble  her  do 
more.  His  trunk  was  already  packed  for  an  early 
start  on  the  morning  train.  At  seven  it  bore  him 
to  his  distant  home,  and  the  woman  he  loved  and 
who  loved  him  wondered  and  wept  in  silence  over 
his  departure,  while  the  guilty  cause  of  this  suffer- 
ing hugged  her  secret,  and  prepared  to  act  on  the 
knowledge  gained. 

Her  father  had  left  the  house  and  a  few  thou^ 
sands  in  the  battk,  that  at  his  death  was  divided 
between  his  children,  and  for  the  present  she  was 
free  from  care ;  and  tliough  so  alone  in  the  worldi 
was  slie  not  being  borne  every  moment  nearer  to 
him  who  was  all  the  world  to  her? 

James  had  settled  in  his  new  position,  found  it 
a  pleasmt  one,  and  would  have  been  more  than 
content  had  not  his  heart  received  a  wound  that 
lime  and  distance  failed  to  heal. 

He  was  greatly  surprised  to  read  in  a  paper  sent 
him  from  P —  the  death  of  Mr,  Bradly,  and  still 
more  surprised  to  meet,  some  three  months  after 
her  arrival  at  B — ,  the  suburb  where  was  the  home 
of  her  auiU,  Grace,  his  daughter. 

She  had  long  ere  this  found  out  his  school,  and 
from  the  window  of  a  hotel  where  she  stopped  on 
her  visits  to  the  city  furtively  watched  him  on  bis 
way  thither. 

As  they  now  shook  hands  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  street,  she  informed  him  she  was  in 
pursuit  of  a  situation  as  assistant  in  some  of  the 
schools  of  the  city.  She  notice*]  his  look  of  sar- 
prise,  and  added  :  **  Poor  father  left  roe  ft  compe- 
tence that  with  frugality  I  might  make  su^ce,  but 
you  recollect  the  ambitions  of  my  school  lUys. 
I  think  I  should  be  far  happier  in  some  daily  eoi* 
ployment  where  I  could  be  useful  also.'* 

**  Certainly,**  he  replied;  **  there  is  no  better 
cure  for  sorrow,  too,  than  active  employ  meat;** 
adding,  with  a  sigh,  *'l  could  hardly  live  withotjt 
it.** 

She  knew  the  cause  of  thftt  sigh,  she  pitted 
him;  she  said  to  herself,   '*  I  will  make  I  "     '  ' 
get;  I  will  win  him  to  happiness,**  but  i 
said,  with  a  flash  of  her  briiliaiU  eyes  from  iimkr 
her  mourning  veil: 


■pp 
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*•  Do  you  need  a  medicine  for  sorrow?" 
"  Few  of  us  at  our  years  but  have  tasted  some- 
what  of  life's  bitter  springs;    don't   you  think 
so?" 

''Probably;  but  really  I  must  return  to  busi- 
ness. Can  you  inform  me  if  there  are  any  vacan- 
cies now  in  any  of  the  schools?" 

'' No,  I  think  of  none  now;  but  my  assistant  is 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and,  though 
there  are  three  others  anxiously  waiting  examina- 
tion as  substitutes  for  the  few  months  she  will  be 
gone,  I  will  try,  if  you  wish  it,  to  obtain  the  situa- 
tion for  you;  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  some 
other  vacancy  may  occur  that  may  be  permanent 
for  you." 

'* Oh,  thank  you;  it  will  seem  like  old  times  to 

be  in  school  with  you;"  and  then  dropping  her 

eyes,  her  voice  choked  with  emotion,  she  added, 

"I  am  so  alone  now;  I  dread   to  go  among 

strangers." 

James  Hovey,  though  a  high-minded  Christian 

jrentkman,  was  nevertheless  but  a  man,  and  though 

/jELf  from  being  in  love  with  Grace,  his  heart  was 

full  of  sympathy  for  the  orphan  girl  at  his  side. 

f-I«  appreciated,  too,  her  desire  to  be  associated 

iv-lth  him,  and  so  he  uttered  words  of  warm  sym- 

p^mhy,  and  returned  her  compliment  by  adding, 

<^  ^And  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  for  assistant  my 

l>y-mght  pupil  of  old."     How  could  he  guess  the 

ttm  sill  of  joy  that  filled  the  heart  of  the  scheming, 

Ic^^^ring  girl  at  his  side? 

-•'Then  I  must  hasten  home,"  she  said,  as  she 
w^m  jped  her  tears  away,  and  gave  him  a  grateful 
soBcm  ile.  "  If  you  will  let  me  know  the  decision  of 
tl^  *E5  committee,  and  if  I  may  come  out  for  exami- 
D^^-'Sion,  I  will  say  good-by,  as  the  cars  start  soon, 
y<=»-«iknow." 

^*Yes,"  he  replied,  as  he  escorted  her  to  the 
.tioD,  and  saw  her  seated  in  the  cars,  <'I  will 
'ite  you  at  once."     She  gave  him  her  address, 
^^an  invitation  to  call  at  her  aunt's,  and  as  the 
^^11  rung  for  starting,  he  bade  her  good-by.     She, 
^'^    a  flutter  of  delight  to  think  over  his  manifest 
^X^stsare  at  meeting  her,  his  kindness  in  trying  to 
^'^^CMre  her  a  place  in  his  school ;  and  he  feeling  a 
^^ppiness  in  meeting  an  old  pupil  and  friend  and 
^^^dng  able  to  a^ist  her  in  her  search  for  a  situa- 
tion.   As  for  love,  that  was  very  far  from  his 
^Viooghts;  but  an  old  adage  says,  ''hearts  are 
^^ht  in  the  rebound,"  and  with  all  her  arts  and 
personal  attractions  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in 


his  despondency,  the  proverb  will  be  likely  to 
prove  true. 

He  informed  the  committee  the  next  day  that 
an  old  pupil  of  his  at  P — ,,  who  had  graduated 
with  honor,  being  left  an  orphan,  desired  the 
situation  ;  would  they  allow  her  an  examination  ? 

Yes,  they  would  as  a  favor  to  him,  though  it 
had  been  expected  one  of  the  candidates  in  wait- 
ing would  have  it  of  course. 

So  he  wrote  her  to  be  at  his  school-house  on  the 
next  Saturday  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  for  exami- 
nation. 

She  was  there  promptly,  and  was  so  happy  as  to 
obtain  the  place.  How  far  her  mourning  garb, 
her  pale,  young  beauty,  her  fascinations  of  man- 
ner won  over  the  hearts  of  that  rough  Western 
committee,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Scholarship 
does  not  always  tell  in  these  examinations,  I  be- 
lieve. 

And  now  that  it  was  decided,  and  she  remained 
alive  after  the  black  looks  of  the  three  unsuccess- 
ful aspirants  as  they  passed  her  on  their  departure 
from  the  school -room,  James  said  to  her : 

"  You  will  step  over  to  this  restaurant  opposite, 
will  you  not,  and  have  refreshment  ?  for  you  look 
quite  wearied  out." 

With  a  bright  smile  she  accepted;  and  after 
partaking  of  coffee  and  cake,  he  escorted  her  to 
the  cars  once  more,  this  time,  to  her  joy,  taking  a 
seat  beside  her,  saying,  "I  believe  it  will  do  me 
good  to  get  a  sight  of  the  country,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  accompany  you  home." 

"Certainly;  aunt  I  know  will  be  delighted  to 
welcome  you ;  and  you  will  stop  to  tea,  will  you 
not?" 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied;  and  chatting  of  old 
times,  they  arrived  at  the  station  of  B — . 

It  was  a  pleasant  exchange  for  James  from  his 
boarding-house,  with  its  stereotyped  dishes,  to 
this  airy  cottage,  all  neatness  and  coolness.  The 
vine-wreathed  piazza,  the  well-ordered  table,  with 
its  delicacies,  fruits  and  flowers;  and  then  the 
sweet  deference  of  Grace  to  her  old  teacher! 
Never  obtrusive,  careful  not  to  show  him  at  once 
all  her  preference,  yet  always  thoughtful  for  his 
comfort  and  happiness,  was  it  strange  the  cloud 
lifted  from  his  brow;  that  the  other  and  far 
sweeter  Grace  of  the  past  became  less  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts  ? 

As  he  rode  home  thinking  over  his  invitation  to 
spend,  as  often  as  he  wished,  his  Sabbaths  >N\\.Vt 
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them,  he  certainly  was  not  sorry  he  had  met 
Grace  once  more. 

If  he  had  lost  the  loved  one,  was  there  not  here 
another  who  might  in  time  become  a  solace  at 
least  to  his  empty  heart?  He  forgot  for  the  time 
all  the  faults  that  had  led  to  a  former  decision. 

At  any  rate,  a  fortnight  from  that  Saturday  he 
accompanied  Grace — who  had  assumed  her  school 
duties  on  the  Monday  morning  after  his  visit — 
home  to  spend  the  Sabbath. 

How  delightful  they  were.  Walking  through 
the  green  lanes  with  this  beautiful  girl  at  his 
side,  and  in  church  singing  from  the  same 
book.  The  quiet  tea,  and  after,  the  favorite 
hymns  together,  Grace,  who  was  a  fine  player, 
accompanying  them  on  the  piano. 

He  wondered  if  he  could  not  love  this  Grace. 
Certainly  she  was  far  more  brilliant  and  intellec- 
tual than  the  other;  but  here  there  suddenly 
came  to  him  the  soft  beautiful  eyes,  the  winsome, 
appealing  manner  of  the  lost  one,  and  his  voice 
ceased  so  suddenly  that  Grace  looked  up,  and  he 
stammeringly  said : 

"I  believe  I  am  not  in  tune  to-night." 

How  this  girl  wondered  over  the  cause  of  his 
agitation ;  how  she  watched  him  the  remainder  of 
the  evening,  while  he  still  pondered  the  question 
could  he  love  again  1 

This  girl  won  golden  opinions  from  all  visitors 
at  the  school;  his  male  friends  had  told  him 
they  envied  him  her  friendship;  he  thought, 
though  she  is  so  shy  and  unresponsive  to  all 
other  men,  how  she  seems  to  cling  to  me  and 
defer  to  all  my  opinions  I  But  then  he  thought, 
too,  of  a  certain  secretiveness  of  manner,  a  kind 
of  guiltiness,  that  he  had  particularly  observed 
when  their  conversation  had  turned  on  the  old 
times  and  acquaintance  of  P — . 

Once  when  he  had  asked  her  had  she  become 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  new  school-teacher 
bearing  her  name  before  leaving,  she  had  flashed 
on  him  such  a  wild,  startled  look  of  inquiry  as  to 
cause  him  surprise;  and  the  tremor  of  her  voice  as 
she  replied,  *'Not  at  all,"  had  cost  him  a  good 
deal  of  thought. 

He  was  singularly  open  and  truthful,  and  could 
never  bring  himself  to  associate  with  persons  who 
dealt  in  secrets,  or  worked  in  the  dark.  It  had 
been  the  discovery  of  this  trait  in  her  as  a  pupil 
that  had  efTectually  kept  him  from  losing  his  heart. 

But  had  he  not  been  unjust?     She  had  early 


been  left  motherless,  and  perhaps  had  grown  on- 
communicative  from  having  no  one  to  truly  sjrm- 
pathize  with  her.  Poor  girl  I  he  thoaght,  she 
shall  be  judged  charitably  at  least  by  me,  to 
whom  she  has  brought  80,..much  brightness  and 
pleasure. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  James's  mind  as 
they  sat  side  by  side  on  the  sofa  one  Sabbath 
evening  about  six  months  after  his  removal  to  the 
West.  The  clock  struck  nine,  ten,  ere  he  could 
summon  resolution  to  tear  himself  from  the  fascina- 
tions of  her  conversation,  her  bewildering  smiles. 
I  do  believe  she  loves  me,  he  thought;  and  he  was 
almost  tempted  to  ask  the  question,  and  declare 
how  much  he  had  become  interested  in  her,  but 
something  seemed  telling  him  to  wait.  But  as  he 
rose  early  Monday  morning,  after  an  unusually 
tender  smile  from  her  and  returned  pressure  of  his 
hand  at  parting,  he  resolved  another  Sabbath 
night  should  settle  the  question;  for  he  would 
not  trifle  with  any  one's  affections. 

Another  Sunday  night,  ah!  what  can  happen 
before  then  ? 

On  entering  his  boarding-house  that  Monday 
morning,  who  should  he  meet  bat  an  old  firiend 
of  his  who  was  in  business  at  P — »  and  going:^- 
westward  on  a  visit  to  friends,  had  stopped  over-^ 
a  train  to  see  him. 

James  took  him  to  his  room  for  a  few  momenta, 
as  his  school  would  soon  claim  him,  and  together 
they  ran  over  the  news  of  P — . 

*'  Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  his  friend  Hoyt,  "you 
recollect  that  pretty  new  school-mistress  who  had 
been  there  about  a  month,  and  who  Williams  said 
he  thought  at  one  time  you  had  a  fancy  for ;  she's 
to  be  married  soon  to  Doctor  Day,  the  new  doc- 
tor, you  know,  that  bought  old  Bradly's  house, 
and  rushed  right  into  practice,  and  of  course  has 
all  the  old  M.D.'s  down  on  him.     He's  a  bachelor 
of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  and  though  they  say  he 
had  hard  work  to  get  her,  that  some  younger  chap  « 
had  got  into  her  heart  before,  yet  he  was  so  kind  ^ 
to  the  little  thing  in  a  sickness  she  had  soon  afterx 
you  left,  that  at  last  she  consented,  and  he's  hav — 
ing  the  old  place  all  made  over,  with  bay  windoiM 
and  what  not  for  the  bride." 

With  a  blanched  face  James  had  listened  whilk^ 
his  companion  rattled  on,  until  now  never  suspect- 
ing how  deep  had  been  his  affection  for  this  gi^l^ 
or  how  she  was  enshrined  in  his  heart  until  knoir— 
ing  she  was  to  become  another's. 
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Not  getting  a  reply,  Hoyt  looked  up  and  asked : 

**Sick»  Jim  ?  ycu  look  like  a  ghost/* 

^*No,**  he  said,  recovering  himself  with  an 

eflTort ;   "but  really,  Hoyt,  it  wants  ten  minutes 

lo  nine,  and  you  must  come  along  with  me  to 

school.     You  will  stop  to  dinner?" 

**No,  no;  impossible.    My  train  leaves  at  nine; 
so  good'by  and  come  and  see  us*     I  say  us,  for 
)rou*ll  fmd  Annie  and  I  at  housekeeping  then." 
*•  Ah  i  Fred,  you've  won  her  then  ?" 
**Yes;  and,  old  boy,  I  may  as  well  tetl  you  I  was 
Utile  jealous  of  you  while  she  was  in  school.** 
•*  Me  ?     Why,   I  should   as  soon    thought   of 
wooing  a  f^r^-fiy  as  that  dancing  sprite  !** 

•*  Ha!  ha  1  she  can  dance  still,  I  tell  you  ;  but 
be  sure  and  come.     Good -by  I" 

Good-by;"  and  the  friends  separated  at  the 
otel  door,  and  Hoyt  was  soon  after  on  his  way 
westward.     But   he   left   behind   what   made  the 
heart  of  James  like  lead  in  his  bosom. 

He  became  conscious  soon  after  entering  the 
school-room  that  the  eyes  of  Grace  were  studying 
hts  face;  and  tr>*ing  to  assume  a  cheerfulness  he 
was  iar  from  feeling,  he  thought  ''I  must  at  recess 
tell  her  the  news  of  P — ." 

Accordingly,  when  all  the  scholars  had  left  the 
building,  he  crossed  to  her  desk  and  informed  her 
of  Hoyt's  call,  and  the  news  he  had  brought. 
She  saw  how  he  forced  himself  to  keep  a  steady 
tone  when  speaking  of  the  other  Grace,  and  she 
no  longer  wondered  at  the  cloud  on  his  brow 
when  he  entered  the  school-room. 

And  could  he  fail  to  see  the  exultant  eyes,  the 
I  whole  change  of  manner  in  her  as  he  spoke  of  the 
^kporoaching   loarriage  of   the    school-teacher  at 

I^P  **  You  were  not  acquainted  with  either  of  these 
persons,  I  believe?'*  he  asked,  as  a  solution  of  the 
change  in  her  manner. 

With  one  swift  search  of  his  face,  she  replied : 

•*With  her,  no;  but  Doctor  Day,  you  will 
recollect,  bought  my  father's  house,  and  I  saw 
him  a  few  times." 

**  Oh,  yes,  of  course ;  but  you  blushed  so  when 
I  qientioned  his  name  I  did  not  know  but  he  was 
old  lover  of  yours." 

"No,  indeed,"  she  answered. 

The  bell  rung  to  recall  the  children,  and  no 

lOre  was  said.  As  usual  he  walked  with  her  to 
<:ars,  saw  her  oflf  with  perhaps  a  warmer  pres- 

rc  of  the  hand  than  ever  before,  and  he  decided, 


as  he  returned  home,  to  offer  himself  the  next 
Sabbath  evening. 

And  was  the  other  Grace  to  marry  Doctor  Day? 

James  Hovey*s  sudden  departure  without  a  word 
of  explanation,  after  his  words  and  manner  of  the 
previous  evening,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
heart  of  Grace  B.  Bradly. 

She  hoped  and  waited  a  month  or  more  that  a 
letter  might  explain  it,  but  at  last  sadly  and  in- 
dignantly came  to  believe  he  was  only  amusing 
himself  in  his  attentions,  and  calling  pride  lo  her 
aid  resolved  to  put  his  image  from  her  heart. 
Poor  little  Grace !  she  bravely  kept  up,  went  lo 
her  school,  performed  her  duties  faithfully,  if 
hopelessly,  and  came  home  to  her  boarding-house 
to  shut  herself  in  her  room,  throw  her  weary  body 
upon  her  bed,  and  weep  out  her  disappointment. 
This  went  on  for  a  week.  Then  one  Sabbath 
morning  she  failed  to  appear  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  Mrs.  Grant,  her  kind  landlady,  on  going 
to  her  room,  found  her  too  ill  to  rise.  A  slow 
fever  set  in,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  sleeplessness, 
and  on  Tuesday  she  was  so  much  worse  as  to 
demand  that  a  doctor  should  be  called. 

Doctor  Day's  office  was  on  the  next  street,  and 
he  was  summoned*  He  pronounced  it  a  low 
nervous  fever,  that  must  have  its  course.  Rest^ 
quiet,  he  insisted  upon,  and  leaving  a  prescription 
said  he  would  call  on  the  morrow. 

*'  But,  doctor,  I  must  go  to  my  school  in  a  day 
or  two;  can't  I?"  she  asked. 

**  No  indeed;  if  you  are  there  in  three  weeks  it 
will  be  at  your  peril.  You  have  exhausted  a  never 
too  strong  vitality,  and  must  now  recuperate.*' 

The  tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  the  fatherless 
girl,  who  had  taken  this  situation  of  teacher  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  a  younger  brother,  who 
with  herself  were  the  only  children  of  their  wid- 
owed mother,  residing  in  a  small  town  fifty  miles 
distant. 

"There,  there,  don't  be  disheartened,"  said 
Doctor  Day,  with  a  most  kindly  smile — people 
said  his  smile  did  as  much  good  as  his  medicineS' — 
**  your  school  will  not  run  away.  Forget  all  about 
it  for  the  present,  and  we  will  see  how  you  are 
to-morrow," 

After  his  departure  she  had  a  good  cry,  which 
perhaps  went  as  far  in  restoring  the  over-tasked 
nerves  as  the  doctor's  prescription,  which  threw 
her  into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  she  forgot  the 
vexing  questions  of  how  she  should  make  up  the 
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loss  of  so  much  of  her  salary,  and  pay  a  doctor's 
bill,  too. 

The  Saturday  before  her  illness  she  had  over- 
heard a  pupil  telling  another  that  their  old 
teacher,  Mr.  Hovey,  was  said  to  be  engaged  to 
Mr.  Bradly's  daughter,  who  had  gone  West,  and 
was  an  assistant  in  his  school. 

This  was  the  blow  that  had  sent  Grace  to  a 
sick  bed. 

But  hers  was  too  pure  and  noble  a  nature  to 
allow  a  man's  faithlessness  to  overcome  her  sense 
of  what  she  knew  to  be  her  duties  to  others. 
Slowly  she  convalesced,  and  at  last  was  able  to 
sit  up.  One  of  her  pupils  to  whom  she  was 
much  attached  insisted  on  devoting  herself  to  her 
through  her  sickness,  and  good  Mrs.  Grant  racked 
her  invention  in  getting  up  delicacies  for  the  fas- 
tidious appetite. 

In  three  weeks  from  her  attack,  one  Saturday 
morning,  Grace,  dressed  in  a  soft  gray  suit,  her 
bright  hair,  innocent  of  all  frizzes,  rippling  away 
from  her  broad,  low  brow,  and  knotted  loosely 
^neath  her  shade  hat,  from  which  floated  a  blue 
scarf  about  her  white  throat,  a  bit  of  white  lilac 
caught  in  the  blue  ribbon  at  her  breast,  made, 
coming  down  the  steps  of  her  boarding-house,  a 
very  pretty  picture — at  least  so  thought  Doctor 
Day,  who  just  then  stopped  his  horse  at  the  gate 
and  asked : 

"Will  you  take  a  ride?  I  shan't  allow  you  to 
walk  far  yet." 

Poor  doctor  1  he  had  in  these  weeks  of  his  visits 
on  the  lovely  patient  succumbed  at  last  to  the 
wicked  little  god.  Hitherto  he  had  passed  un- 
scathed through  the  ordeal  of  fascinations  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  as  a  wealthy  bachelor,  from  the 
marriageable  ladies,  old  and  young,  of  P — . 

Devoted  to  his  widowed  mother,  who  presided 
at  his  home,  he  had  never,  since  his  seventeenth 
year,  when  he  supposed  himself  in  love  with  a 
schoolmate,  who  jilted  him  for  another,  cared 
much  for  ladies'  society. 

But  this  brave  little  Grace,  only  eighteen,  leav- 
ing home,  and  taking  upon  her  the  wearing  duties 
of  teacher  in  a  public  school,  that  her  brother 
might  be  educated — this  he  had  learned  from  Mrs. 
Grant — seemed  such  a  self-sacrificing  little  thing, 
and  was  withal  so  refined,  gentle,  and  thoroughly 
winsome,  that  as  he  saw  her  day  after  day  he  had 
begun  to  wonder  if  he  could  not  love  such  a 
flower,  could  it  be  won  to  wear  in  his  bosom. 


Nearly  twice  her  age^  was  it  possible  she  would 
think  of  him?  Dear  child,  if  she  would,  hc«w 
much  he  could  do  for  her  and  her  loved  ones. 
Here  was  his  nicely-appointed  home.  Dearly  as 
he  loved  his  mother,  there  were  times  when  the 
vision  of  this  fair  girl,  sitting  by  her  side  in  the 
beautiful  rooms,  no  longer  obliged  to  labor  in 
tasks  too  hard  for  her,  came  over  him.  And  then 
that  boy,  he  would  make  a  doctor  of  him,  if  he 
wished  ;  he  needed  a  boy  right  away  in  his  office, 
and  the  mother,  she  should  come  too,  and  the  two 
old  ladies  should  live  over  their  youth  in  their 
children.  Most  persons  who  have  arrived  at  adult 
age  will  smile  doubtless  at  this  idea  of  generous 
Doctor  Day,  of  bringing  two  families  under  one 
roof.     The  thing  don't  always  work  well,  at  least. 

He  had  thought  this  all  out  on  his  ride  that 
morning,  and  as  he  seated  her  beside  him  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  speak. 

As  he  took  the  lines,  he  remarked :    ' 

**  So  now  my  little  patient,  I  suppose,  will  be 
starting  for  school  again  soon?" 

''  I  want  to  begin  on  Monday,  if  you  think  I 
may;  and,  doctor,  if  you  will  make  out  my  bill  I 
will  settle  it  at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  you  will 
wait  until  then," 

"  Now,  don't  you  go  to  talking  of  bills  when  all 
these  spring  glories  are  before  you,  young  lady," 
he  said. 

"  But  really  sir"— 

'*  No  more,"  he  said,  quickly;  and  smiling  he 
pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  river  that  then 
burst  upon  their  view  winding  along  through 
green  banks. 

A  pleasant  drive  through  the  suburbs  in  the 
exhilarating  air,  wakened  up  to  new  life  the  droop- 
ing girl,  whose  childish  exclamations  of  delight 
brought  smiles  to  his  face,  when  at  last  they 
turned  toward  home,  and  he  abruptly  asked  : 

**  Your  father  is  dead,  I  believe?" 

"Yes;  he  died  when  I  was  five  years  old." 

"And  do  you  always  intend  to  teach  school?" 

"  I  suppose  so ;  that  is  if  I  can  always  get  one 
to  teach." 

**  No  danger  of  that;  but  most  young  ladies  of 
your  age,  and  I  may  add  your  attractions,  decide 
to  marry;  don't  they,  generally?" 

"  I  suppose  some  do." 

"Now,  don't  you  think  you  had  better,  too? 
You  will  hardly  be  able,  I  fear,  to  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  our  public  schools." 
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"Oh,  I  hope  I  shall,"  was  almost  breathlessly 
answered  ;  •*  for" — 

She  paused  abruptly. 

"  For  what?"  he  asked. 

**  My  mother's  and  Willie's  sake;  they  depend 
so  much  upon  me,  and  would  feel  so  badly  were 
they  to  mistrust  I  was  at  all  unfit  for  my  duties." 

**  Now,  my  child,  I  have  a  nice  home,  an  ample 
fortune  left  me  by  my  good  father,  and  I  want  to 
share  them  with  just  such  a  little  dear,  unselfish 
child  as  you  are.  I'm  almost  twice  your  age ;  you 
could  find  many  younger  and  more  attractive  men 
to  love  you  than  me ;  but  none  who  would  take 
belter  care  of  you  and  yours.  Could  you  love  me 
a  little — enough  to  become  mistress  of  that  home 
as  my  wife?" 

As  he  began,  the  astonished  eyes  of  Grace  were 
lifted  to  his  face  for  a  moment,  then^as  he  went 
on,  began  to  fill  with  tears,  the  little  hands  clasped 
nervously  together,  and  as  he  paused  for  a  reply, 
lier  tongue  refused  to  utter  a  word. 

At  last  he  asked : 

''Is  there  any  other  one  who  claims  this  little 
girli  any  other  she  loves  ?" 

*'No,"  she  at  last  said,  lifting  her  clear  eyes  to 
his  &ce,  ''no  one  has  zxiy  claim  upon  me;  bvt 
there  is  one  I  fear  I  love,  even  now." 

**Ah  1"  and  a  shadow  fell  upon  the  face  of 
Doctor  Day. 

"You  have  been  so  kind,  have  so  honored  me 
with  this  offer  of  yourself  and  home,  that  I  must 
tell  you  all.  There  was  one,  I  don't  know  he 
loved  me,  but  his  eyes  said  so,  and  all  his  actions 
expressed  it ;  but  he  is  to  marry  another,  I  sup- 
pose now  soon,  and  I  must  forget  him,"  and  here, 
though  she  struggled  bravely  to  keep  calm,  her 
^ead  went  down  into  her  hands,  and  her  form 
shook  with  suppressed  sobs. 

•*This  will  never  do;  never,"  he  said,  trying 
^o  take  her  hands.  "  As  your  physician,  I  must 
tell  you  you  will  bring  on  a  relapse ;  and  think  of 
the  school,"  he  adroitly  said,  knowing  this  would 
soonest  bring  her  to  calmness.  At  last  she  dried 
^r  tears,  and  he  said,  "  I  feared  that  something 
Preyed  upon  your  mind;  that  your  illness  was  the 
result  of  mental  distress  as  well  as  physical  weak- 
ness.   Now,  think  no  more  of  a  dastard  who  could 

<^use  such  a  heart  as  yours  a  grief;  you  will  out- 

S^w  this  sorrow,  I  thinks  as  I  did  a  similar  one 

in  my  youth.     And  you  will  think  of  what  I  have 

said  to  you,  little  Grace?"  and  his  voice  fell  to 


tenderness,  and  he  longed  to  take  the  grieving 
girl  in  his  arms  and  comfort  her  as  a  child  should 
be;  but,  as  a  wise  physician,  he  allowed  the  storm 
of  tears  to  relieve  the  burdened  heart. 

At  last  she  wiped  them  away,  and  said,  with  a 
grateful  smile,  a  little  sad,  but  tender  still : 

"  Yes,  I  will  think  of  your  proposal.  You  are 
most  kind;  I  am  very  grateful,  do  believe  ;"  and 
as  they  had  now  gained  the  street  she  boarded  on, 
with  a  **  thank  you,  dear  child,"  he  handed  her 
out;  and  with  a  command  to  Mrs.  Grant  not  to 
allow  her  to  take  her  school  on  Monday,  he  drove 
home. 

After  dinner  he  told  his  mother  all  about  it. 
Ridiculous  as  it  may  seem  to  this  advanced  age, 
this  mother  and  son  had  few  secrets  from  each 
other,  and  this  had  kept  this  noble  fellow  pure 
through  his  youth  and  college  days.  He  had 
brought  all  his  griefs  to  her,  believed  her  his 
best  friend;  and  though  the  rakes  at  college 
named  him  "spoony,"  he  cared  little  for  their 
contempt  so  his  mother  approved  him. 

Now,  as  with  his  enthusiastic  manner,  he  un- 
folded his  matrimonial  plans,  he  felt  greatly  re- 
lieved that  her  first  words  were  these : 

"Poor  little  thing;  so  delicate,  and  alone  in 
the  city!" 

**  But  she's  not  going  to  be  alone  a  month 
longer,  mother,  if  I  can  prevail  on  her  to  marry 
me." 

**Why,  Alfred,"  and  the  astonished  eyes  were 
lifted  through  her  glasses,  "you  quite  take  away 
my  breath.  Think  of  the  preparations  for  a  bride 
we  shall  have  to  make." 

"Nonsense,  mother;  here  we  are  all  right  and 
settled,  this  side  the  house,  at  least." 

"But  the  child  herself;  think  how  much  she 
will  have  to  do.  And  of  course  her  mother  will 
wish  her  to  come  home  at  once,  if  she  consents  to 
the  wedding." 

"  Doii't  you  fear,  mother;  I'm  going  to  try 
and  settle  all  that  without  that  child  having  to  go 
through,  in  her  weak  state,  with  all  that  nonsense 
of  bridal  trousseau,  etc." 

"But,  Alfred"— 

"Not  another  objection,  mother,  if  you  please; 
just  take  to  your  sofa  and  nap,  and  I'll  to  my 
office  for  mine,  for  last  night's  watching  has  done 
me  over." 

But  before  Doctor  Day  dropped  off  in  that 
nap  he  thought  over  a  little  sadly  that  other  lover 


of  Grace's,  and  decided  he  was  glad  he  was  not  a 
patient  of  his,  else  he  might  be  obliged  to  keep 
putting  up  the  petition,  ''  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation/' 

And  Grace,  poor  Grace  I  she  had  thought  over 
that  question  of  the  doctor's,  had  with  a  few 
pitying  tears  laid  away  that  first  love,  and  half 
resolved  to  reward  the  kindness  and  delicate  at- 
tentions of  Doctor  Day  by  becoming  his  wife. 
Not  to  escape  care  and  labor;  no,  brave  little 
Grace  did  not  shrink  from  these,  and  would  have 
scorned  herself  could  she  have  married  from  mere 
mercenary  motives.  There  was  something  in  the 
frank,  fatherly  maoner  of  the  doctor  that  greatly 
won  upon  the  fatherless  girl,  and  in  a  letter  she 
posted  to  her  mother  the  morning  after  the  ride, 
telling  her  all,  not  withholding  even  the  other 
love,  and  that  she  thought  she  had  buried  it  deep 
away,  she  closed  with  these  words:  **I  do  believe 
I  could  love  liim  enough  to  become  his  wife  from 
gratitude  alone/* 

Her  mother* s  reply  had  been  favorable  to  the 
doctor,  but  closed  with  the  strong  desire  to  see 
him  or  his  picture  before  she  gave  a  final  answer. 

This  request  of  her  mother's  Grace  confided  to 
him  on  their  next  drive,  which  took  place  the  day 
after  the  conversation  with  his  mother. 

**  Quite  a  natural  desire,  I'm  sure,  and  I've  a 
picture  here  in  my  pocket  at  this  moment/'  and 
he  handed  one  no  man  need  be  ashamed  to  own 
as  his  likeness*  ''And  now,  Gracie/'  he  said, 
**I  would  just  like  to  take  you  right  home  to  your 
mother  and  ask  consent  before  what  I'm  going  to 
say;  but  all  these  patients  of  mine — don't  you 
suppose  they'd  protest  against  their  doctor  leav* 
ing  them  a  day  or  two?  Have  you  settled  that 
question  yet?  I  am  a  very  impatient  man,  I 
assure  you/* 

'*  I  would  like  mother  to  see  your  picture  first, 
I  think/' 

"Right,  I  had  forgotten;  please  hold  the  lines 
a  moment,"  and  he  stopped  at  an  express  office, 
was  out,  had  the  picture  enclosed  and  sent  with  a 
laconic  letter^  in  these  words* 

•*  Please  be  favorable* 

"Alfred  Day,  M.D/' 

Was  out  again,  took  the  reins,  told  her  of  his 
letter,  and  added ; 

'*  Now,  as  soon  as  I  get  a  reply  to  that  letter, 
I  shall  expect  one  to  my  question.  Will  you 
promise?'* 


"Yes,"  she  whispered,  and  after  a  pleasant 
drive  of  an  hour  he  set  her  down  at  Mrs*  Grant's. 

Two  days  from  this  he  overtook  her  returning 
from  her  school,  where  she  had  again  assumed 
her  place,  and  after  seating  her  in  the  carriage 
handed  her  a  letter  he  had  just  taken  from  the 
office,  containing  these  words  : 

"Doctor  Day — Dear  Sir:  I  can  but  trust  my 
tlearest  earthly  treasure  in  the  keeping  of  a  roan 
who  carries  this  face,  M,  Bradly/* 

"And  now  for  the  reply  to  my  question,  little 
one,"  and  he  gently  drew  her  to  his  side* 

A  moment  of  silence,  the  doctor  took  one  of 
the  trembling  hands,  saying,  "Your  promise,  you 
recollect/' 

Then  Grace  lifted  her  clear,  truthful  eyes  to 
his  face,  saying : 

^^It  yoUiWill  take  such  a  poor  little  love  as  I 
can  oflTer,  in  return  for  your  generous  one  j  if  you 
will  believe  that  other  one  is  being  buried  every 
day  out  of  sight,  and  that  in  time  I  shall  reward 
your  kindness  with  a  truer,  nobler  one,  why" — 
and  the  other  hand  stole  into  his,  the  face  was 
hidden  on  his  breast,  and  the  doctor,  dropping 
the  lines,  allowed  old  Bill  to  take  his  own  gait  up 
the  long  hill,  as  he  clasped  her  close,  whispering; 

"All  I  ask,  my  dear  little  conscientious  dar- 
ling; I  am  content  to  wait  for  the  rest.  And 
now,"  he  added,  as  they  gained  the  lop  of  the 
hill,  and  Grace  raised  her  head  and  adjusted  her 
hat,  that  somehow  had  got  considerably  crushed, 
"  Fm  going  to  drive  right  to  my  home  and  intro- 
duce you  to  my  mother/* 

After  a  little  pretty  protesting  about  her  school 
dress  and  hat  she  gave  a  blushing  assent,  and 
they  were  soon  at  the  door,  and  Grace  introduced 
to  motherly  Mrs.  Day,  who  from  her  portly  dig- 
nity beamed  on  the  shrinking  little  thing  iS  i 
great  friendly  swan  might  upon  a  cygnet. 

After  chatting  a  while,  the  doctor  said  : 

"Now,  mother,  I'm  going  to  get  a  few  ide« 
about  the  bay  window  we're  having  thrown  out, 
from  this  young  lady,  if  she  will  give  them  j  we 
will  be  back  soon,"  and  he  drew  her  away  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  where  the  workmen  had 
nearly  got  an  opening  made,  and  just  as  thejr 
came  in  sight  the  boards  fell,  the  plastering  txA 
debris  were  battered  down,  and  after  the  clo^id  <rf 
dust  raised  had  settled  they  advanced  to  the  spot* 
which  was  just  under  the  window  of  a  large  b^* 
room   that   had    belonged    to   the   other  GrecA. 
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Taking  a  plan  of  the  window  from  his  pocket  he 

enfolded  it  before  her,  stooping  as  he  did  so  to 

(/escribe  its  dimensions  on  the  ground,  and  as  she 

dropped  her  eyes  they  fell  upon  a  letter  at  her 

tttt  y  she  picked  it  up,  saying : 

«*  Here's  a  letter;  I  wonder  who  it  belongs  to," 
and  turning  it  over  she  read  her  own  name  in 
James  Hovey's  handwriting. 

Slie  turned  so  pale  that  the  doctor  came  to  her 
side^  glanced  at  the  address,  and  said : 


"Your  own;  are  you  going  to  faint?  Take 
this  seat,"  placing  a  garden  chair  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. "Do  you  recognize  the  hand?"  he  said, 
as  she  sank  trembling  into  it. 

"Yes,  it  is  his;  leave  me,  please,  a  moment," 
and  he  walked  away  to  his  i%  ikmen,  while  she 
tore  open  the  letter  and  read  the  words  James 
had  written,  offering  heart  and  hand  just  eight 
months  ago. 


THE  WOES  OF  THE   INARTISTIC. 

By  Leigh  S.  North. 


'My  sister  Bab  is  a  genius ;  I  record  the  fact 

iritb  a  sigh,  but  without  any  mental  reservation. 

It  lias  been  at  times  the  pleasure,  more  frequently 

t\ie  pain,  of  my  life.     We  were  little  girls,  living 

uttt^.cmr  grandmother  since  the  death  of  our 

parents,  when   the  idea  first  dawned   upon   my 

mind,  and  youthful  and  inexperienced  as  I  was, 

it  sent  a  chill  of  foreboding  to  my  heart.     Who 

else  bat  a  genius  could  model  her  mud  pies  into 

SQch  varied  shapes  and  designs?     Who  could 

dnw  soch  figures  on  the  sand,  or  chalk  such 

sketches  on   the  barn-door  or  the  side  of  the 

boose?    Even  .at  the  uble  the  subject  was  still 

pursued,  and  she  cut  her  bread  into  figures,  and 

sketched  on  the  butter-pot,  at  least  when  grand- 

ma*€  bock  was  turned. 

This  was  the  day  of  pencils;  but  when  the 
cnyons  came  and  the  paints,  my  cup  was  full. 
An  artist  strayed  into  our  neighborhood,  and  in 
one  of  her  daily  rambles  Barbara  crossed  his  path ; 
^cr  &te  was  sealed  from  that  hour.  The  very  sight 
of  his  appliances  for  work  seemed  to  fascinate  her; 
^Qd  to  be  near  him  and  watch  his  labors  was  her 
perfect  delight. 

•* Where's  Barbara?"  my  grandmother  would 
^y  to  me,  finding  me  curled  up  in  some  out-of- 
ftc-way  comer  with  a  book.     "I  don't  know, 
^i^'am;"  and  then  a  search  would  be  instituted, 
^d  the  nm-away  would  be  found  in  some  adja- 
cent meadow  under  Mr.   Knight's  large  shade 
}u&brella,  which  he  used  when  painting ;  or  she 
il     toold  come  running  in  flushed  and  heated,  from 
some  more  remote  point  at  which  Mr.  Knight  had 
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been  sketching,  just  as  the  searca  was  at  its  height, 
and  grandma  beginning  to  be  worried  and  a 
little  cross.  That  summer,  to  Barbara's  intense 
regret  and  to  my  grandmother's  and  my  relief, 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  artist  departed.  But  he 
left  behind  him  a  little  sting  in  the  shape  of  a  box 
of  colors,  which  became  Barbara's  most  cherished 
treasure.  She  rose  at  dawn  to  use  them,  and  could 
be  discovered  in  the  shades  of  evening  still  bend- 
ing over  and  trying  to  continue  her  work.  "The 
child  will  put  out  her  eyes,"  my  grandmother  re- 
marked, testily;  and  I  began  to  fear  so  too.  But 
Barbara  worked  serenely  on,  unmindful  of  and 
imperious  to  all  opposition  expressed  or  under- 
stood. My  grandmother  was  in  despair;  but  it 
would  have  broken  the  child's  heart  to  deprive 
her  of  her  treasure ;  so  she  unwillingly  submitted. 
Years  passed  on,  and  alone  and  unaided  Bar- 
bara had  made  real  progress;  she  had  converted 
a  little  corner  of  the  garret  into  a  studio,  and  as 
my  grandmother  had  laid  an  embargo  on  the 
paints  being  transported  through  the  house,  we 
were  free  from  any  damage  therefrom,  Barbara's 
face,  fingers,  and  dress  alone  testifying  to  their 
unornamental  powers.  But  those  quiet  days  and 
the  home  labors  came  to  an  end;  the  dear  old 
grandmother  that  had  watched  over  our  child- 
hood was  taken  away  from  us,  and  Barbara  and 
I  stood  alone.  *'  We  must  go  to  the  city  where 
I  can  study,"  she  said,  with  unusual  decision; 
and  I,  whose  heart  ached  so  sadly,  and  who  had 
no  engrossing  pursuit  like  my  sister,  yielded.  It 
mattered  little  to  me  where  I  went,  so  that  we 


were  together,  ard  the  old  home  was  full  of 
niclancholy  recoHiction;  yet  I  dreaded,  too»  this 
plunge  into  a  new  and  strange  life,  and  had  not 
her  serene  conviction  that  all  would  be  well  with 
OB*  It  was  a  good  deal  of  an  undertaking  for  two 
young  girls  with  scarcely  an  acquaintance  in  that 
great  Babel,  and  whose  common  purse  was  none 
of  the  largest ;  but  **  where  there  is  a  will  there  is 
a  way'*  they  say,  and  the  old  adage  proved  true 
with  us.  We  were  going  to  set  up  "  light  house- 
keeping/' and  the  search  for  rooms  that  were  in 
a  proper  situation  and  came  within  our  limited 
means  was  a  long  one ;  but  we  found  something 
at  last  that  we  thought  might  answer,  Barbara  was 
entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  academy,  and  we  were 
fairly  launched  on  our  venture. 

We  slept  that  first  night  in  a  perfect  chaos  of 
trunks,  furniture,  etc.,  cooked  breakfast  as  we 
could  over  a  candle,  and  then  Barbara  kissed  me 
and  went  5miling  away,  leaving  me  to  wrestle 
with  the  problem  of  our  domestic  life.  I  hardly 
knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  j  but  felt  profoundly 
thankful,  as  I  heard  her  receding  footsteps,  that 
1  too  was  not  a  genius,  Pretty  Barbara !  How 
winsome  she  looked  with  that  halo  of  golden  hair 
which  she  was  always  hopelessly  trying  to  smooth 
down  ;  but  which  would  ripple  and  riot  all  over 
her  head.  I'hat  creamy,  rose-tinted  skin,  with 
the  sea-shell  pink  in  her  cheeks,  the  full,  rosy  lips, 
and  the  large  hazel  eyes,  which  somehow  surprised 
you  always  that  they  were  not  blue,  set  off  as  it  all 
was  by  her  plain  little  black  bonnet  and  dress.  If 
she  was  a  genius  she  was  a  beauty,  too,  I  thought, 
half  proudly  and  yet  half  fearful  of  the  conse* 
quences  of  both. 

But  I  must  rouse  myself  and  go  to  work.  The 
little  room  with  the  north  light  must  be  used  for 
a  studio  when  it  was  needed  for  that  purpose; 
but  it  must  also  serve  for  a  depository  for  trunks 
and  various  other  things  that  were  not  daily  in 
demand.  The  large  room  in  the  centre  must  be 
parlor,  dining-room  and  bed -room,  and  the  little 
dark  cupboard  beyond,  which  was  only  lighted 
from  the  open  door,  must  contain  the  cooking 
stove  and  serve  as  a  kitchen.  I  could  not  have 
that  department  always  before  my  eyes,  and  wanted 
some  place  that  1  could  shut  it  away.  It  was  use- 
less  to  consult  Barbara  in  the  arrangements;  '*I 
don't  care;  just  as  you  please,  Nell/'  was  her 
usual  answer.  She  came  back  for  the  little  lunch 
J  had  prepared,  noted  with  pleasure  the  greater 


capacity  which  the  room  afforded  for  locomotion 
since  I  had  moved  some  of  the  trunks  and  other 
obstructions,  and  went  back  to  the  academy  for 
the  afternoon  class. 

She  was  to  do  the  studying  now  and  the  money- 
making  in  the  future,  and  I  was  to  take  Charge  of 
the  domestic  affairs;  so  we  divided  the  labors. 
Barbara  put  me  in  mind  of  the  '*  lilies  of  the 
field"  sometimes,  she  took  so  little  thought  for 
anything,  I  looked  out  over  the  roofs  (we  were 
high  up  in  the  world)  tired,  but  tolerably  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  when  my  day's  work  was 
done.  But  it  was  many  days  before  I  felt  settled 
in  our  new  home ;  before  1  had  curtained  off  our 
bed  in  the  corner,  hung  up  the  pictures,  and  made 
our  living  room  as  dainty  and  pretty  as  I  could, 
and  there  ^  were  constantly  new  touches  to  be 
added,  and  new  improvements  to  be  made,  Bar- 
bara saw  and  appreciated  and  occasionally  in  the 
evening  lent  a  helping  hand.  That  was  the  use- 
ful side  of  her;  but  these  were  melancholy  days 
for  me  when  her  belongings  were  scattered  more 
than  usually  far  and  wide,  when  "dear  Nell*'  felt 
obliged  to  sew  up  various  rents  and  tears  lest  they 
should  never  be  repaired,  and  when  the  last  tube 
of  paint,  or  the  bottle  of  oil  distributed  its  unwel* 
come  contents  over  the  table-cover,  or  her  dress» 
or  any  other  place  that  it  was  not  wanted,  and 
necessitated  a  frightful  amount  of  work  to  restore 
things  to  their  normal  condition.  Barbara  was 
very  sweet,  very  penitent,  and  very  willing  to  try 
and  repair  damages;  but  after  she  had  burnt  the 
front  of  her  dress  with  a  hot  iron  trying  to  take 
out  a  stain,  I  preferred  endeavoring  to  repair 
things  myself. 

So,  gradually,  we  became  domesticated  ;  our  few 
acquaintances  in  the  city  found  us  out,  and  the 
new  life  began  to  seem  like  an  old  story.  Bar- 
bara worked  ceaselessly,  and  I  fancied  sometime^ 
with  a  troubled  feeling,  that  her  cheeks  n^re 
losing  a  little  of  their  roundne^^  and  thiit  some 
shade  of  the  old  color  was  wanting ;  but  she  was 
eager  and  interested,  and  would  not  listen  to  any 
word  of  remonstrance,  disclaiming  the  idea  tbt 
anything  she  was  doing  could  or  would  hurt  her. 
Neither  did  the  days  pass  idly  for  me;  besides  the 
necessary  work  a  thousand  little  things  that  hid 
to  be  done  and  yet  were  not  calculated  for  bcfc^^^ 
hand  seemed  to  take  up  my  time,  and  left  n>c 
little  leisure  for  the  reading  which  was  ray  chief 
delight. 


One  day  we  had  a  visitor  from  the  country,  an 
old  man  who  had  been  half  a  friend,  half  a  de- 
pendent, of  my  grandmother's. 

**I  thought  I'd  come  down  and  see  how  you 
were  getting  along/*  he  said*  and  we  could  not 
but  be  glad  to  see  him.  He  caught  Barbara  on 
one  of  her  little  **  home-runs, "  as  she  called  thera« 
and  with  a  sigh  she  concluded  that  she  woufd 
have  to  relinquish  going  back  to  the  academy,  for 
he  had  made  quite  an  effort  to  come  and  see  us. 
So  we  sat  and  talked  together  of  the  old  times  till 
it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  we  had  had  no 
lunch  or  dinner,  and  that  doubtless  our  old  friend 
expected  to  be  asked  to  share  that  repast  with  us. 
Here  was  rather  a  serious  difficulty;  we  had  never 
had  a  guest  before ;  I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of 
doing  my  cooking  and  going  through  the  usual 
routine  of  work  before  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  little  cupboard  kitchen  I 
was  in  total  darkness,  and  to  leave  the  door  open 
as  I  usually  did  was  simply  to  invite  inspection. 
I  was  totally  unprovided  with  candles  or  iam|)s, 
as  I  obtained  my  light  by  night  from  the  large 
rooiHt  where  we  had  gas.  What  was  I  to  do? 
To  don  my  bonnet  and  go  out  to  purchase  a 
candle  seemed  to  me  like  suggesting  to  him  to 
leave,  and  I  called  myself  all  sorts  of  hard  names 
for  being  caught  thus  unprovided.  So  I  left  him 
with  Barbara,  shut  myself  in,  and  by  the  joint 
aid  of  a  sort  of  flambeau,  composed  sometimes  of 
paper  and  sometimes  of  a  splinter  of  wood,  and 
the  firelight,  managed  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. I  gave  myself  a  fine  color,  and  do  not 
know  that  I  should  ever  dare  to  undertake  the 
like  a^ainj  as  it  was  an  enterprise  fraught  with 
peril.  But  I  did  not  set  myself  or  anything  else 
on  fiT^t  and  I  experienced  the  sensation  of  satis- 
faction which  comes  after  one  has  conquered 
difficulties,  as  we  at  last  sat  down  to  our  meal. 
The  next  day  I  bought  a  tin  candlestick  and  some 

candles. 

One  day  Barbara  came  rushing  up  the  stairs 

with  more  than  her  usual  impetuosity.     I  could 

detect  a  meaning  in  her  footsteps  even  before  she 

reached  roe,  and  gasped  out,  **  Oh,  Nell  V*  unable 

to  proceed  further, 

'*  Bab,  you  must  not  run  up  stairs  so;  don't 

yon  know  its  very  bad  for  you,*'  I  began,  but  ray 

lecture  wai*  ruthlessly  interrupted. 

•*Nell,  there  is  a  prize  offered  at  the  academy 

for  All  original  picture,  and  I  am  going  to  try  for 


•it,  and—and  you  had  better  makeup  your  mind 
to  stand  as  a  model.  I  don't  know  what  my  pic- 
ture will  be  yet,  but  I  shall  be  likely  to  want  you 
to  stand »  at  any  rate/' 

**rii  do  what  1  can,"  I  said,  with  assumed 
cheerfulness,  but  my  heart  sank  a  little.  I  had 
tried  being  her  model  before,  and  it  had  palled 
upon  me  frightfully.  **  Barbara,  dear,  you  must 
not  set  your  heart  on  this  thing  too  much  ;  you 
know  you  might  be  disappointed,  and  some  one 
else  get  it/* 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  she  saidi  half  impatiently, 
"but  1  will  try;  and  at  least  it  will  not  be  lest 
time  even  if  I  do  not  win  the  prize.  Hunt  up 
Tennyson,  the  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  for  me;  I 
shall  want  to  look  over  them  this  evening.  I 
think  I  shall  take  my  picture  from  that,"  and 
wijh  a  few  more  words  on  the  subject  she  went 
back  to  her  class.  So  her  evening  was  spent  in 
searching  through  various  volumes  of  poetry,  and 
she  selected  the  scene  in  Elaine  where  I^uncelot 
pins  her  favor  in  his  helmet.  After  that  all  her 
spare  time  at  home  was  devoted  to  making  sketches 
for  her  intended  picture,  during  which  I  was  re- 
morselessly ordered  away  at  intervals  from  my 
occupation,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  required  to 
pose  for  Elaine,  Launcelot,  and  even  for  the  horse 
which  she  had  decided  to  introduce  in  her  picture. 

"But,  Bab,"  I  rcmonstraied,  '*I  don't  see  how 
you  can  manage  the  horse ;  you  certainly  cannot 
use  me  throughout,  and  where  can  you  get  one?" 

"You  will  see,"  was  her  serene  and  confident 
reply. 

One  afternoon  I  heard  her  coming  up  the  stairs^ 
but  there  were  other  footstei^s  accompanying  hers, 
and  I  laid  down  my  book  to  listen.  In  a  moment 
more  what  was  ray  dismay  when  a  tall  youn^  man 
was  ushered  into  the  room.  **  Mr.  Ruthven,  my 
sister."  He  was  rather  good-looking,  I  noted, 
but  he  seemed  as  little  prepared  for  encountering 
me  as  I  had  been  to  meet  him.  "Barbara  I"  I 
said,  in  a  slightly  reproachful  tone. 

"He  is  good  enough  to  be  my  model  for 
Launcelot,"  she  said,  by  way  of  explanation,  as 
she  went  forward  to  the  room  she  called  the  studio, 
motioning  him  to  follow*  I  stood  at  the  door 
and  watched  them  for  a  few  minutes,  wondering 
whether  my  duties  as  duenna  required  that  1 
should  take  up  my  station  in  the  room;  but  it  was 
small  and  crowded,  and  there  really  seemed  no 
place  for  me.     She  said  very  Utile,  and  he  almost 
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a.  ;a , r. t  rr.  i ta  ■- r  or  t 0 . r .*h .  » -. c^r.  I  •» i^  ir. r  --i! .  -j 
pr^-^:  r. r  >. *  » a,-*  *;  -^.-.^ :. ,  . :  r. .-. *:  *  \h»:  "::*>*  r.  i^jr. !.  I 
wo r.^ * r*d  ; :  ^  -. fi  •■.-/. i*  • :  .-. *  w  i.^  *ri : *;ii .  -  i r. r  "."j^: • 
did  r.'i!  •^*r.v:.-'^  :o  a^iic.  T>.«  r.ti:  idri-r,*  -ws.s 
wr.^r*  ".'".*;/  -Jitr.:  or"  :-:3  :>.*  ■:.j':-:rT  :o  tiic-t 
s'tif.Zf.Yit^  o :  a r. . :  -. z .  : y  >. o r -cs .  '"V .•.*; f- ^ r  ':. -t  ca - r '1 " 
tfi^m  SLT.d  z.'tTi^jAtfi  :!■--—  "o  r*3?.i..-  t;.*:.  or 
w h t : *-.er  s ' . r .  =0  :  j  ?:  eii .  :  :• : «  •  • :  r.t  n  c  -  :>.e 
fiv,"  I  r.itver  kr.ew.  for  I  d'A  t.jZ  ;::r.  thesii  exTc- 
clitiors.  Some:: acts  I  s::o»i  r'ir  tr.-e  Eliir.e.  5<:r.»i- 
time>  a  hired  mo«ieI  'srjus  ir.rrc'ii'ie-i.  Wr.tz  I 
stood  I  jcer.eral'.y  retired  drconre*!  :r.  >:-r^  -.jr: 
oi  :ny  r-iimen:  wi;h  a  ro'::!-.  or  ca*.n:  fr:-::  : -.-e  :  r 
of  one  of  Rir:-.ira'>  b riches,  whicr.  ?>.-;  wo-li 
o<\\\sion.illy  u>e  :ho..^>.:l;!s>'.y.  :o  ir.d.;i:e  a  rosi- 
tion  she  wis!u\l  me  :o  take.  Mea-w!-..';  :;:e  c-  c- 
luiv  ^icw  apace,  ap.vl  I  :V'.:  >Mre  -.'zxz  i:  w.i>  r.:; 
mere  sisterly  vanity  \v[i:c>.  rj'.d  :r.-  ::  wx>  a  Lciu- 
tiful  i>ii-te  oi  work.  lk>:'.^.  ir.  d-j>  ,::;  a::. I  execu:::?:. 
'Ihe  girl's  face  was  very  fair,  a:v:  her  n^ure  verv 
graceful  as  ^he  >tOsKl  om:  a.;.i::'.>:  t'le  >!:ado-.\v 
backgioiiuil.  l.aiiiuciv»t  >ectr..\l  ::^i-ed  :l;c  i\oV.\: 
kniglit,  aiul  the  lu>rso,  tvcii  a>  he  >:.  .>d  <'.i:e:lv 
bcsiile  his  ma-^ier.  was  \\\\\  ^^(  si^rit.  T.:-re  was 
just  a  hUggc-^tiDU  oi  i!u-  hukIcIn  that  had  stood  for 
Jiarbaia,  but  she     .u\  ide*Ji/.cd  iliciu  wonderfully 


-.1:  IT  ;wr  Me  tJVM  'Jxwsi  "iar  -Ji  wts  arroally 
'..:  s.Tt*::  u:it  «nc  -r.  -aa  nmniims*  Vao  were  to 
trtr.iirt  1:1. ii  -.in  '^iitttir.'*'*  ner-ra-.-.r  tic  pActnrcs 
w.:m  ".r:  -.•.  -.Ti*ni  Men.  u  'le  ::nxi£  ■of  vaiting 
irtd  ^!:Hr,»;nsit  ^as«f*.::  :^>  x  iesm»€  to  me  as  if 
!iii.— jin  i  a.-Ti-  :»'iiir  *■»*»  jryv  ]usrpt5',  and  her 
:,ii'..*  ■•.-.r.  uiil  ;:ale  t'-t  kiihstt.  I  was  alone 
->.e  ir.*r-!.M-i:.  .r.r.k.nj  v.r  itsr  K^m  Jrom  the 
i*-jii:i*'.u  1 — iisr  .-*:ari.  ii*ri:u:.*K.  «":ii  ibe  Terrlict, 
ir.i-.  r  '>.-.:  r*3s:.i*jH  unt  *s,"-*ii-  aaic  C9c;ld  not  fix 
r.  J  ai.-.it  -I  Me  zoiic  n  my  yisuud.  P/csently  I 
:«^».-'  •'.-xr.;r*-^.  i;-*it  Mr.  ^:ir-:i?5a  4  :jfcZ  fbrni  filled 

"■  ":  •':.-  inT*"  -:  li  ne  Me  xrsEl  CQ»<ion  was 
-r-..:a.:./  :.:  le  :*^"i:e:l  -i-iiT.  »  I  tboaght  I 
-9  j:  .:  :r,r.',xt  ir.ti  .earn  :ie  ;«nit.**  He  spoke  very 
-^:  rt-.  J.  ;:«■.:  --.rtrt  ^w  i  a:i--»i:  ::i  'ai»  eres  that  made 
=;e  >!ri.  iH  .:  te  lo:  r-xxrfoi  it  as  a  matter  of 
v.tne  .'ii^r.'r.i.-.i^e.  Pieii  ie  C:3«k  a  seat  beside 
r.«*  i.-.i  •Li.csji.  n-.ruLl*  --il*eif.  so  me  for  nearly 
-1.:  1:1  >..-'--r-  Z  lad  i.:c  t^i.-c^s:  that  he  could 
--a.c  V.  r:..:i  --r  «  wiTi.  i::ii  ie  spoke  with  so 
-^^.c'r.  i^|:r^:a;  :n  .c  B»irtiJir»-  of  oer  talents,  her 
i»M.:rT  1:11^  -.ir  tw-wtcesa  :hir  my  heart  for  the 
inz  z.-ne  :^.-.«  wirr«^i  rowirtJ  fcim.  Then  the 
-,  :r.k.  ..v.:e:i.:i2i  fxcic*^s  Mcided  on  the  stair, 
i-c  i-.e  rane  al^-isc  ^j'.ng  ia:o  the  room.  It 
.-'*!*^.'t-i  ro  »:r;i  :o  :*■!:  nie  :has  she  had  won  the 
y  2.*.  T'*.er.  1  i;:iici:i  tullor  came  over  her  face, 
ir. :  ihj;  vo«i^i  iu-T^  tilled-  Be:  it  was  other 
Lrr.s  :>-!::  :::.-.•?  r-a:  ca-:*ri:  her,  and  another 
-i  .Mt  :'--a:  cr*:.  "•  Mj  liirLag  I'' 

>:  ?h'?  w  :a  z'r.t  prize,  and  he  won  Barbara.     L 
r.^  \i'^L  irz,  I  z'-.zk  he  iovcd  the  artist  more;  bt^^ 
h'i  wia  very  pr:r:d  of  her  talen:,  and  laid  no  ofc::^ 
ica.;  ts   r.  her  p.i-h.     A:  first  I  yielded  her  up  ve^r^ 
■--w....-.zty:  ^"t  had  been  all  mine  for  so  long       f 
^•r-itd  to  ni*  :ha:  I  cotiM  no:  readily  agree     ^^ 
ii-are  r.zz  with  another:  but  as  I  learned  to  kno^ 
r.-A  a-i  at^.-eciite  him,   as  I  did    in  time,  ^he 
sirrir.vie  lcv;ir.:e  easier.     We  all  went  to  Europe 
wher-i  they  were  rriarried,  where  she  had  an  oppor- 
Z'ir..iy  tDth  to  5t-dy  and  see  some  of  the  finest 
I  ai n t : r. «i :  an  opj. ort  j n i ! y  w  h ich  she  both  enjoyed 
and  J  r  jiitjd  by.     Oiily  one  thing  I  observe,  aa<f 
it  gives  me  a  little  wirked  satisfaction  sometimes, 
that  my  brother-in-law  frequently  has  paint  on  his 
jreviuusly  immacnlate  (uii>,  and  other  portions  of 
his  garments  also  of:ra.-»ionally  suffer;  but  it  never 
seems  to  disturb  him. 
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I  find  the  following  from  Dr.  Draper,  which 
goes  far  to'  redeem  the  memory  of  those  old  pre- 
cursors of  science,  the  alchemists,  from  the  con- 
tempt hitherto  heaped  upon  them.  I  have  always 
regarded  with  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  admira- 
tion, the  patient  toil,  the  courage  and  religious 
devotion  of  these  men  who  endeavored  to  pene- 
trate the  arcana  of  Nature,  despite  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed  by  an  ignorant 
priesthood.  The  Church  from  the  earliest  ages 
confounded  the  labors  of  the  alchemists  with  a 
diabolic  association  with  the  powers  of  evil,  hence 
arose  a  belief  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  brought 
down  from  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  intensi- 
fied as  the  ecclesiastical  power  gained  the  ascend- 
ency, in  ali  subsequent  ages. 

Science  took  her  keynote  from  alchemy,  and 

it  is  well  in  her  to  help  redeem  the  memory  of 

those  who  made  way  for  her.    In  our  day  scientific 

laborers  are  honored  even  at  the  expense  of  the 

more  spiritual  seekers  after  ideas  of  truth;  but  the 

time  has  been  when  the  fires  of  the  chemist  were 

concealed  with  watchful  vigilance,  and  the  results 

and  combinations  hidden  from  sight  at  the  risk  of 

the  life  of  the  discoverer.     Secluding  themselves 

in  high  towers  or  deep  caves,  the  old  alchemist 

li?cd  a  life  of  danger,  dread  and  persecution,  and 

was  in  turn  an  object  of  dread  and  abhorrence  to 

1m6  ignorant  contemporaries. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  great  Kepler,  in 
the  stress  of  his  own  devotion  to  science,  for  seven 
long  years  was  barely  able  to  preserve  his  honored 
mother  from  the  flames  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft. 
A  superior  woman  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the'weak  and  uninformed,  and  very  likely  to  fall 
onder  the  ban  of  the  Church,  which  punished  with 
torture,  fire  and  sword,  all  who  failed  to  submit 
to  her  dogmas. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Montaigne,  whose  essays  were 
exposed  to  the  expurgation  of  the  Holy  See, 
^ould  have  escaped  severe  punishment  but  for 
Ae  fact  that  he  had  been  secretary  to  that  mon- 
ster in  the  shape  of  woman,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
the  devoted  servant  of  Rome. 

No  one  can  fail  to  honor  Dr.  Draper  for  the 
candor  of  his  admissions.  Should  the  time  arrive 
^ben  metals  will  be  transmuted  into  each  other, 
and  the  dreams  of  alchemy  become  the  facts  of 
science,  the  greed  for  gold  will  cease  to  be  the 
igQQble  passion  it  seems  even  to  us ;  for  it  will  be 
pot  only  base,  but  useless  and  foolish.  But  here 
» the  extract: 

''Ithttlong  been  the  custom  of  literary  men,  who  are  com- 
BiOBljr  profoundly  ignorant  of  anything  Ukejexact  science,  to 


hold  up  the  maxims  of  alchemy  to  popular  derision.  But 
we  have  seen  much  more  unlikely  expectations  realized,  and 
unquestionably  the  present  tendency  of  chemistry  lends  sup- 
port to  its  views.  Of  sixty  elementary  substances  more  than 
forty  are  metals,  and  many  of  them  are  so  nearly  alike  that 
expert  chemists  are  often  puzzled  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween them.  Does  any  man  who  has  a  proper  appreciatioi} 
of  the  universal  simplicity  of  nature  suppose  that  God  has 
made  so  many  elements  that  are  indistinguishable?  Is  there 
anything  laughable  or  unphilosophical  in  supposing  that  they 
are  either  modifications  of  one  another,  or  perhaps  all  com- 
pounds of  two  or  three  more  primitive  forms?  It  requires 
some  little  degree  of  moral  courage  to  present  the  facts  as 
they  actually  are,  and  stem  the  derision  of  the  conceited  and 
ignorant;  but  the  metals  will  one  day  be  transmuted  into 
one  another,  and  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists  all  realized." 
Patchogue,  N.  V.  E.  6.  S.' 


I  have  often  heard  of  a  famous  philosophical 
puzzle  called  the  Syllogismus  Crocodilus,  but  have 
never  seen  it  stated.  Could  you  kindly  give  it, 
you  would  probably  oblige  others  beside 

New  Haven,  Conn,  Student. 

The  ancient  problem,  the  Syilogismus  Crocodiius,  is  framed 
with  wonderful  ingenuity,  the  acuteness  displayed  in  its  con- 
struction being  remarkable.  It  may  be  thus  stated :  An 
infant,  while  playing  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  was  seized  by  a 
crocodile.  The  mother,  hearing  its  cries,  rushed  to  its  assist- 
ance, and  by  her  tearful  entreaties  obtained  a  promise  from 
the  crocodile  (who  was  obviously  of  the  highest  intelligence) 
that  he  would  give  it  to  her  back  if  she  would  tell  him  truly 
what  would  happen  to  it.  On  this,  the  mother  rashly  as- 
serted, "  You  will  not  give  it  back !"  The  crocodile  answered 
to  this,  "  If  you  have  spoken  truly  I  cannot  give  back  the 
child  without  destroying  the  truth  of  your  assertion ;  if  you 
have  spoken  falsely  I  cannot  give  back  the  child,  because 
you  have  not  fulfilled  the  agreement,  therefore  I  cannot  give 
it  back  whether  you  have  spoken  truly  or  falsely.**  Th* 
mother  then  retorted  thus,  "  If  I  have  spoken  truly  you  must 
give  back  the  child  by  virtue  of  your  agreement ;  if  I  have 
spoken  falsely,  that  can  only  be  when  you  have  given  back 
the  child;  so  that  whether  I  have  spoken  truly  or  falsely, 
the  child  must  be  given  back.*'  History  is  silent  as  to  the 
issue  of  this  remarkable  dispute. 


Has  it  yet  been  definitely  established  who  it 
was  that  acted  the  part  of  executioner  of  Charles 

I.  ?  HiSTORICUS. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

His  identity  has,  we  believe,  never  been  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. In  his  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  Lilly,  the 
famous  English  astrologer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wheii 
examined  before  the  first  Parliament  of  Chades  II.  as  to  the 
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visored  executioner  of  Charles  I.,  said  that  the  next  Sunday 
but  one  after  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  Robert  Spavin, 
Cromwell's  secretary,  and  others  dined  with  him,  when 
the  chief  subject  of  conversation  was  who  had  beheaded 
the  king.  One  said  it  was  the  common  hangman,  others 
Hugh  Peters,  but  no  one  spoke  with  certainty.  After  din- 
ner, however.  Spavin  privately  confessed  to  Lilly  that  the 
executioner  was  Colonel  Joyce.  '*  I  was  in  the  room,"  he 
said,  *'  when  he  fitted  himself  for  the  work ;  stood  behind 
him  when  he  did  it ;  when  done  went  in  with  him  again. 
There  is  no  man  knows  this  but  my  master  (Cromwell)." 
On  the  other  hand,  William  Hulett,  alias  Howlett,  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  having  struck  the  fatal  blow.  But  there 
was  very  strong  evidence  that  he  was  not  the  man,  and 
ground  for  belief  that  his  conviction  mainly  arose  out  of  a 
determination  to  fasten  the  guilt  somewhere.  One  of  the 
witnesses  for  his  defence  said,  "When  my  Lord  Capell, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  Earl  of  Holland  were  be- 
headed in  the  palace  yard,  Westminster,  my  Lord  Capell 
asked  the  common  hangman, '  Did  you  cut  off  my  master's 
head  ?'  '  Yes,'  saith  he.  <  Where  is  the  instrument  that 
did  it  ?'  He  then  brought  the  axe.  '  Is  this  the  same  axe, 
are  you  sure  ?*  said  my  lord.  •  Yes,  my  lord,'  said  the  hang- 
man, '  I  am  very  sure  it  is  the  same.'  My  Lord  Capell 
took  the  axe  and  kissed  it,  and  gave  him  five  pieces  of  gold. 
I  heard  him  say,  <  Sirrah,  wert  thou  not  afraid  ?'  Saith  the 
hangman, '  They  made  me  cut  it  off,  and  I  bad  £y:i  for  my 
pains.'"  One  Walker,  who  died  as  late  as  1 700,  also 
labored  under  a  suspicion  of  having  done  the  deed,  and 
also  one  Henry  Porter ;  but  the  real  identity  seems  likely  to 
remain  forever  a  mystery. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  "  Curious,'* 
in  March  Number  of  your  Monthly,  I  would  in- 
form him  that  the  expression  "  fat  as  grease,'*  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  Ps.  cxix.  70.  And  now 
I  would  like  to  ask  where  in  the  Bible  can  be 
found  the  expression  ''escaped  with  the  skin  of 
my  teeth?"  Dorr. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

You  will  find  it  in  Job  xix.  20 :  "  My  bone  cleaveth  to  my 
skin  and  to  my  flesh,  and  I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my 
teeth." 


"J.  H.  H.,  New  York  City."— The  cryptogram  was 
received  and  referred  to  a  geiuleman  who  is  an  expert  in 
solving  cryptograms.  He  returns  us  the  following  solution : 
"  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  Icndeth  to  the  Lord." 

Please  inform  me  as  to  what  is  the  true  signi- 
fication of  the  word  Uvee,  and  whether  it  is  pro- 
perly used,  as  is  generally  the  case,  to  signify  an 
evening  party  ?  R.  R.  R. 

Stratford,  Conn. 

This  word  has  always  been  greatly  misused  among  us. 
Unless  the  party  holding  a  ieijce  gets  out  of  bed  in  the  even- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  his  company,  it  is  improperly  used. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Court  of  France,  at  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  certain  noblemen  to  attend  the  king  at  his 


getting  up,  and  hand  him  his  clothes,  one  presenting  his 
stockings,  another  his  shirt,  etc.  The  name  Uvee  was  given 
to  these  assemblage*,  from  the  verb  lever,  to  get  up.  In 
the  evening  they  again  attended  to  assist  him  to  undress. 
These  gatherings  were  called  eouckie,  from  coueher,  to  go  to 
bed.  The  President  might  with  more  prqniety  invite  to  his 
couch^es  than  to  his  levees. 

What  Vice-PresidcDt  of  the  United  States,  if 
any,  having  failed  to  receive  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  was  elected  to  the  position  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  candidate  for  President 
at  the  same  election  being  elected  by  the  electoral 
vote  ?  QuiNTUS. 

Clearfield^  Pa. 

In  1836  none  of  the  candidates  for  Vice-President  having 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electoral  oollegey  the 
Senate  elected  Richard  M.  Johnson  by  a  vote  of  thirty-three 
to  sixteen  in  favor  of  his  opponent,  Francis  Granger.  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  however,  was  elected  by  the  vote  of  the 
college. 

Benjamin  Rush. — In  a  late  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  found  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  entry :  <*  4th  March,  1767.  The  Council 
admit  and  receive  Richard  Stockton,  Esquire,  of  New  Jersey, 
Councillour  at  Law,  and  Benjamin  Rush,  Esquire,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  be  burgesses  and  gild  brethren  of  this  city  in  the 
most  ample  form." 


C.  O.  J.  wishes  infomution  as  to  the  present  ownecahip  of 
the  Great  Eastern  steamship,  to  what  use  the  ii  now  put,  her 
dimensions,  and  what  year  she  came  to  the  United  States. 

The  Great  Eastern  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Bmnel, 
and  built  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Russell  &  Co.,  at  Miilwall,  on 
the  Thames.    She  is  692  feet  long,  83  feet  beam,  and  hat 
paddle  engines  of  1,000  and  screw  of  1,600  hone  power. 
She  was  commenced  May  1st,  1854,  and  launched  January 
31st,   1858.     Displacement,  680  by  86;  tonnage,  22,50a 
iler  present  owners  are  the  International  Telegram  Coo- 
struction  and  Maintenance  Company,  who  are,  it  is  said^^ 
refitting  her  with  a  view  to  transporting  in  her  immens^^ 
cargoes  of  beef  or  cattle  from  Texas  to  the  EUiglish  marketi^^ 
Several  mints  of  money  have  been  consumed  in  constructing^ 
and  maintaining  this  marine  elephant.    An  English  pap^^^ 
says  that  "  between  1853  and  1869  one  million  sterling  lu^^^ 
been  lost  upon  her."     She  made  her  first  trip  to  this  counC^^ 
in  1859. 

"W.  N.  R.,"  Honf:sdale,  Pa.— The  "dark  day"^^u 
refer  to  occurred  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1780,  and  im    so 
called  on  account  of  a  remarkable  darkness  that  then  over- 
spread all  New  England.     In  some  places  persons  could   not 
see  to  read  common  print  in  the  open  air  for  several  hours 
together.     Birds  sang  their  evening  song,  disappeared   and 
became  silent;  fowls  went  to  roost,  cattle  sought  the  barn- 
yard,   and  candles   were   lighted.      The  oscultation  began 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  murning,  and  continued  until  (he 
middle  of  the  next  night.     The  true  cause  of  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  is  unknown. 


HOME    AND    SOCIETY. 


Beauty  and  Defilemem  ^The  sense  of  Ihe  beflaJiful  iR 
not  A  holiday  sense ;  it  must  be  carried  into  common  things, 
knd  give  a  grace  to  little  things.  It  is  for  the  girl  at  the 
fnuhhib  ns  well  as  for  the  lady  in  silken  attire.  It  is  to  he 
cuUiTaied  with  all  care ;  for  it  is  the  gcrni  of  an  as  yet  tin- 
developed  mental  endowment.  It  is  like  the  lump  of  coal, 
a  prophecy  of  the  diamond  ;  the  lump  of  clay  preluding  the 
burning  sapphire. 

First,  on  this  round  world  with  its  wondrous  possibilities, 
inusC  we  learn  of  the  beauliful  if  we  would  be  at  home  in 
that  New  Jerusalem  of  which  it  is  said  t 

Her  light  WM  like  unto  a  *«ot«  most  prectousj 
Ev«n  unco  a  jasper  tton«,  clear  as  crycuil ; 

I  And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper. 

And  the  city  wot  pf  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glati. 
The  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearU, 
Every  gate  wa»  of  ooe  pearl, 
The  ttreets  of  iHe  ckv  ^^tc  pure  gpld. 
As  U  were  traiuparent  glafl&. 
The  gorgeousness  of  this  Oriental  description  is  not  the 
point  to  be  observed ;  but  the  immaculate  purity  implied 
— the  consummation  of  matter  to  its  finest  essence,  from 
which   all  impurity   is   eliminated,  only  ideal   beauty  left. 
That  does  the  Book  of  Books,  rightly  considered,  suggest, 
not  what  is  gross  and  sordid,  but  that  which  accords  with 
our  purest  aspirations.     We  must  love  the  pure,  the  perfect^ 
if  wc  would  be  denizens  of  that  City  of  God  which  is  pre- 
figured by  the  best  of  all  that  we  know  that  is  (ree  from 
itain. 

How  is  it  with  us  ?  We  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities 
warily ;  for  the  pave  is  rife  with  pcach*stoncs,  lemon-peel, 
^ple-cores»  dust  and  defilement.  Do  wc  teach  our  chil- 
dren thai  lo  cast  what  is  offensive  to  a  fine  sense  before  the 
Cf«  of  others  is  an  immorality,  and  may  endanger  life  and 
limb?  Do  we  press  home  upon  the  growing  mind  the 
sacredness  of  Ihe  beautiful  the  holiness  of  purity?  To 
shrink  from  dctilcmenl  is  a  step  to  the  pure. 

Do  wc  lead  our  liltle  ones  into  the  Rreat  temple  of  Nature, 

and  show  them  with  lender  care  how  sihe  is  ever  on  the  alert 

to  cover  up  and  remove  that  m'hich  is  unseemly  ?  making 

the  beetle,  the  ant,  the  crow,  and  the  vulture  her  scavengers, 

jind  thus  preserving  her  summer  garniture  fair  and  comely; 

eending  down  the  dew  to  refresh  that  which  is  arid,  and 

calling  ttp  the  rain^cUud  to  enliven  the  woods  and  the  way- 

^ide  with  a  timely  ablution;  and,  not  content  to  be  clean, 

9|ie  calU  up  a  thousand  perfumes  to  give  a  fineness  and  icst 

to  all :  en  ore  than  this,  she  will  not  only  be  pure  and  odor- 

otis,  but  she  wilt  be  handsome  aho;  and  she  paints  the  rose 

snd  ibc  lUy  and  the  citron,  even  the  burly  beet  and  trim  car- 

j^^  with  a  grace  that  no  art  can  imitate.     She  is  in  love  with 

^^^  iMcaiitiifU'^i  and  doals  upon  the  world  of  tlowers, 

Thcf  tremble  on  the  Alpine  Ketght, 

The  fisiured  rock  they  prm  ; 
The  desert  wild  with  heal  and  ftandj 

Sluireft  too  their  blessedness ; 
And  ** heTc*<*c*cf  ihe  weary  heart 

Ttam»  in  lU  dim  despair. 
The  loeek-cyed  bln««c»m  upward  looks, 
Inviiing  it  to  piayer, 


More  than  this  j  she  has  made  the  very  air  we  breathe  n, 
medium  of  joy  by  the  vibrations  of  music  and  a  tint  that 
softens  the  senses  to  content ;  and  when  she  would  give  us  a 
holiday,  she  flings  a  rainbow  banner  athwart  the  dome  of 
her  temple. 

Once  I  visited  Katahdin,  that  great  solitary  peak  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maine,  and  was  the  first  to  make  public  the 
fare  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene — one  of  the  first 
party  that  ever  reached  its  summit  io  the  shape  of  a  woman. 

We  had  passed  a  night  upon  its  cold  summit,  and  heard 
the  infinite  voices  of  Nature  whisjiering  all  the  long  honn^^ 
filling  the  soul  with  a  sense  of  its  own  grandeur,  despite  the 
howl  of  a  tempest  that  threatened  to  scatter  our  tnortal^ 
atoms  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It  was  a  period  of  sub- 
lime emotion,  a  Promethean  experience  that  the  wreck  of 
worlds  cannot  obliterate  from  the  mind. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  light  we  descended  Avalanche 
Brook,  and  made  our  way  to  the  lovely  Lake  Katahdiui 
pure  as  a  bowl  of  crystal.  Saturday  morning  found  us  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream  issuing  from  the  mountain  to  swell 
the  waters  of  the  Penobscot  River,  We  looked  back  upon 
Kfttahdin,  vast,  solitary  in  the  distance.  We  saw  the  track 
of  many  a  wild  beast;  wc  heard  the  cry  of  the  heron 
f]Utvcring  through  the  still  air;  and  the  voice  of  the  moose, 
answered  by  its  mate  in  (he  old  primeval  forest,  had  a  pre* 
tematural  loudness  and  solemnity. 

After  the  fatigue  we  had  endured  our  party  was  soon 
wrapt  in  a  profound  slumber;  not  so  with  me — the  mocm 
was  at  her  full»  and  the  stars'  white  vestals  in  her  pathwny 
seemed  to  beckon  me  forth  to  commune  alone  with  the  soul 
of  things— to  be  alone  with  God  there  in  the  wilderness. 

Silently  leaving  our  bed  of  hemlock  boughs  deliciously 
pure  and  odorous,  I  went  down  to  the  river  and  looked  up 
under  the  great  primeval  trees  to  the  deep  sky  and  young 
stars,  more  ancient  than  the  Magi,  but  young  to  the  young 
in  heart,  and  the  needful  homily  was  uttered  by  myriads  of 
voices.  The  storm  had  been  turbulent  in  the  mountain, 
and  the  catnract  roared  loudly.  Great  rocks  boomed  from 
steep  to  steep,  and  plunged  over  the  falls  at  my  feet.  Motet 
was  said  to  be  alone  in  the  mount  with  God.  It  is  a  sub- 
lime idea.  DatTy  and  hourly  should  we  sing  praises  to  God 
for  the  niounlaina.  That  night  in  the  wilderness,  amid  the 
everlasting  hills,  answered  audibly  many  questionings  of 
the  spirit.  It  ushered  in  a  Sabbath  unutterably  beautiful — 
so  calm,  so  pure,  nothing  to  defile. 

There  were  no  singing  bird^  in  that  dim  soHtude^ — the 
bird  loves  human  companionship;  there  were  no  bees  and 
buttercup  and  gay  hummingbirds  coquetting  with  the  dainty 
flowers.  These  follow  human  culture;  but  Nature  was  very 
serene  here  in  her  vast  solemn  temple,  and  it  was  worth  ft 
life  to  listen  lo  her  without  the  instrumentalities  of  art.  We 
dreamed  away  the  day  all  of  us  in  almost  total  silence; 
tnily  a  Sabbath  which  is  rest. 

Ill  the  morning  we  were  to  leave  our  !?ylvan  retreat;  we 
had  garnished  it  with  hemlock  and  repaired  the  roof,  for  it 
bad  been  built  by  a  surveying  ])arty,  who  had  carved  ihcir 


names  upon  the  trees*  We  had  spread  fresh  branches  upon 
the  floor,  and  here  nnd  there  stuck  in  a  tuft  oC  white  nme- 
mnlhs  (life  everljLSting),  which  would  look  fair  long  after 
we  were  gone,  to  return  no  more.  We  placed  birchen  cups 
and  forks  of  wood  in  a  recess  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
might  come  after  us,  and  then  went  sorrowfully  forth. 

Turning  back  to  take  a  last  lingering  look  at  our  little 
Paradise,  I  observed  that  a  branch  had  slipped  from  the 
roof  and  hung  unseemly-wise  within »  marring  the  beauty 
of  our  bower.  I  turned  back  and  replaced  tt  with  tender 
wvcrence,  and  seeing  scraps  of  paper  upon  the  floor  gathered 
them  up  and  hid  them  under  green  mosses,  as  also  the  bone 
of  a  partridge,  and  thus  Fan  and  the  Wood -Nymphs  would 
find  no  unsightlincss  to  tell  of  irreverent  vagrants  having 
desecrated  their  sweet  solitudes. 

Thus  it  will  forever  remain  in  my  mind's  eyc^  fair  and 
pure  and  beautiful,  haunted  by  lovely  spirits,  *'  a  lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers/' 

1  love  to  retriembcr  how  sacredly  unprofane  it  looked 
thern  in  the  forest,  and  to  be  conscious  that  the  reverence  in 
^  our  hearts  was  akin  to  the  sweetness,  purity,  and  unfailing 
conservation  of  Nature.  E.  O.  S. 

Woman's  Loquacity. — That  Nature  does  nothing  in 
vain  is  a  very  ancient  adage.  To  woman  ilie  has  given  the 
talent  of  talking  more  frequently  as  well  as  more  fliaenlly 
than  man ;  she  has  likewise  endowed  her  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  animation,  or  what  is  commonly  called  animal 
spirits.  Now,  why  has  Nature  so  eminently  dislinguishcd 
women  from  men  in  this  respect?  P'or  the  best  and  wisest 
of  purposes.  The  principal  destination  of  all  women  is  to 
be  mothers  ;  hence  some  qualities  peculiar  to  such  a  destina- 
tion must  necessarily  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  ;  these 
qiialities  are  numerous — a  superior  degree  of  patience,  of 
affection,  of  minute  but  useful  attentions,  joined  to  an 
almost  incessant  speaking. 

We  will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  last  conspicuous  and 
eminent  accomplishment.  To  be  occupied  with  laborious 
offices,  which  demand  either  bodily  or  mental  exertions,  and 
not  unfrcquently  both,  is  allotted  to  men.  These  causes, 
Resides  their  comparative  natural  taciturnity,  totally  inca- 
pacitate them  for  that  loquacity  which  is  requisite  for  amus- 
ing and  teaching  young  children  to  speak.  But  employments 
of  women  are  of  a  more  domestic  kind;  household  aflfairs, 
and  particularly  the  nursing  and  training  of  children,  are 
sufhcient  to  engross  their  attention,  and  to  call  forth  all  their 
ingenuity  and  active  powers.  The  loquacity  of  women  is 
too  often  considered  by  poets,  historians,  unthinking  men 
and  others,  as  a  reproach  upon  the  sex.  Men  o(  this  de- 
scription know  not  what  they  say.  When  they  blame  women 
for  much  speaking  they  blame  Nature  for  one  of  her  wisest 
iosti  tot  ions.  Women  speak  much — they  ought  to  speak 
much — Nature  compels  them  to  speak  much,  and  when  they 
do  so  they  arc  complying  religiously  with  one  of  her  most 
•acred  and  useful  laws. 

New  Ideas  of  Marriage ,^It  is  indubitable  that  the 
girr*  ideal  of  marriage  has  of  late  years  greatly  changed;  and 
ihc  change  has  been  produced  in  part  by  what  she  sees,  and 
in  part  by  w\mt  she  reads.     Wc  entertain  no  doubt  thai  the 


female  novelists  who  hjvc  followed  in  (he  wake  of  the  lite 
George  Laurence  have  materially  modi6ed  the  ideal  of  a 
snitable  lover  as  entertained  by  many  of  their  sex,     •*  Ouidi,'* 
Miss   Broughton,  Miss    Annie  Thomas,  and   others,  have 
accustomed  them  to  ferocions  lovers — but  we  will  not  nB!e 
our  time  in  repeating  a  description  af  physical  pecularitiei 
of  the  Adonis  of  the  Period  according  to  the  stand 
\  the  female  three-volume  novel.     Everybody  knows  1 
of  Hero,  half  Ajax,  half  Paris,  of  their  monotonous  pages. 
Grown-up  people  may  smile  at  such  absurdities,  but  girls  ire 
very  impressionable,  and  when  once  they  have  adopted  sod 
an  ideal,  it  is  not  easy  to  expel  it  from  their  minds.    Tie 
person  hardly  exists  in  real  life;  tlje  nearest  approach  to  it 
being  any  or  every  unprincipled  man  who  is  prepared  lo 
m.ike  "  fierce  love"  (o  any  fool  he  meets.     Obviously  thif  0 
not  a  condition  of  things  favorable  to  marriage;  for  while  it 
makes  girls  more  prompt^  and  indeed  eager,  to  tlirt,  it  indis* 
poses  them  to  appreciate  attentions  of  a  more  delicite,  bat 
more  practical  kind.     So  much  for  the  change  produced  in 
the  ideals  of  women  by  what  they  read.     The  tronsfortnation 
is  completed  by  what  they  see.     While  silly  noveU  tell  Ibem 
that  a  lover,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  rail  against  hctfeo 
and  bite  the  grass  with  his  teeth,  the  whole  arrangements  of 
society  keep  daily  telling  them  that  a  husband  is  no  good  at 
all  unless  he  has  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Reaction  of  the  Sezes.—The  kitchen  is  woman*s king- 
dom. Here  she  works  her  will^-baking,  boiling,  stcwinf, 
frying*  mopping,  washing,  ironing;  emphatica^lly  ruling  ibe 
roast.  For  ages  she  has  reigned  and  wrought  unassiued 
and  unquestioned,  save  by  some  meddlesome,  tasting  Soyer, 
or  cadaverous,  bran-andwater-ealing  Graham.  Natorally 
haling  innovation,  she  has  been  content  to  do  everything  j«st 
as  her  mother  used  to.  It  is  only  within  a  generation  or  two 
that  science  and  invention  have  secured  a  place  on  the 
hearth-stone;  but  no  sooner  there  than  the  hearth  stone  tf 
abolished,  the  fireplace  walled  up,  nnd  the  6 re  enclosed  iB 
an  iron  box.  Clumsy  and  awkward  as  the  boxes  dotsbdai 
were  at  first,  it  would  have  been  long  before  women,  if  left 
lo  themselves,  would  have  ventured  to  improve  the  paliem; 
yet  the  secret  history  of  the  patent  ranges,  |xitent  otw*, 
and  the  thousand-and-one  neat  contrivances  that  odoni  tbe 
kitchen  of  to-day,  would  show  that  woroan^s  wit,  not  kst 
than  man's  wisdom,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  chaflf^ 
Steam  at  last  lends  its  magic  fingers  to  aid  her  in  hertoS. 
Monday  morning  has  lost  half  its  terrors;  for  now,  inscM 
of  the  tub,  the  corrugated  board  and  ^he  bended  twclc,  lie 
sole  agencies  used  by  our  foremolhers,  a  crank  is  tanei 
and  lo  I  ihe  scrubbing  is  finished  ;  another  crank,  Ihc  clo(htt 
are  wrung ;  while  another  returns  them  ironed.  LcAre  l^ 
kitchen  and  ascend  the  parlor.  One  of  its  ncatc$>t  pifcesi^ 
the  sewing-machine.  The  days  of  never-done,  cycstckui^ 
sewing,  extending  from  mother  Eve  to  tb<  time  *rf 
Howe,  are  over  at  last.  A  buze  of  wheels,  a  rattle  of 
shuttle,  and  a  yard  of  seam  is  done.  Women  prnhabJf  kK** 
vented  sewing  by  hand  \  men  taught  them  lo  sew  *  ^' ' 
One  can  easily  l^elieve  that  woman  first  learned  of  ' 
to  sing;  men  m;tde  the  beautiful  piano  to  acconip:  ' 
Now  let  us  just  take  one  glance  at  the  other  side.  \  l-'  i ' 
factory  or  machine-shop  where  women  n«vcr  go, 
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ditt,  ^nd  disorder  are  the  leading  features.  Man,  however 
)eMxm.^y  be  an  ingenious  animal,  is  not  an  ever-neat  one;  and 
ygr^  ^"^  deficiency  becomes  patent.  If  men  know  their  true 
^l^-M-^st  they  will  open  every  dqor  for  the  advancement  of 
focxm^uito  equal  knowledge  and  skill  with  themselves,  and 
jj  ^"^rcry  department  will  profit  by  her  keen  instinct,  as  much 
^j  l>^  their  own  vaunted  science. 

^^tit  Lawn,  and  What  we  Ought  to  see  Upon  it.— 

«^(^Kine  and  society  are  very  suggestive  words.    The  true 

VoYS^^  is  a  place  where  we  can  find  our  very  best  society ; 

^^^  what  purer  sentiment  is  there  than  the  love  of  home  ? 

literature  renders  no  higher  service  than  stimulating  and 

intensifying  our  devotion  to  the  spot  whereon  we  live ;  and 

^^0se  who  love  home  as  they  love  no  other  spot,  will  read 

vith  the  keenest  relish  all  suggestions  that  may  be  made 

gbout  ways  and  means  of  beautifying  it. 

How  to  warm  it  in  winter,  how  to  keep  it  cool  and  invit- 
ing in  summer,  how  to  spread  the  table  with  appetizing 
dishes  at  a  cost  that  shall  bring  them  to  the  cottage  as  well 
as  to  the  mansion — all  such  topics  are  alive  with  interest  to 
home-loving  people. 

The  proper  arrangement  and  ornamentation  of  the  grounds 
will  always  be  an  interesting  question.  The  man  whose 
iipansion  stands  in  the  midst  of  broad  acres  will,  of  course, 
call  in  the  services  of  a  landscape  gardener ;  but  mansions 
are  not  always  homes.  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
if  those  good  words. 

When  X  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansiatu  in  the  ikies, 

iid  not  almost  hint  to  some  who  heard  them,  that  heaven 
was  fitted  up  with  special  reference  to  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  mansion  life  on 
ctith.  Homes,  however,  very  far  outnumber  mansions  on 
this  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  owner  of  a  home,  with  its 
■odest  bit  of  ground,  may  and  often  does  take  more  solid 
confort  in  its  cultivation  and  adornment  than  the  owner  of 
the  brownstone  front.  I  can  remember  when  a  lawn  was 
comparatively  unknown.  There  were"  front  door  yards;** 
bot  htwn  was  not  a  current  word.  A  thick  carpet  of  closely- 
ot  green  grass  is  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  the  lavish 
splendors  of  ■  the  field  of  cloth-of-gold.  You  form  your 
npression  of  a  room,  not  merely  from  its  frescoed  ceilings 
ud  carved  woodwork,  but  also  from  the  furniture  and 
ill  arrangement.  The  beauty  of  a  lawn  is  inconceivably 
heightened  by  what  we  see  upon  it,  if  we  see  only  just  what 
Mght  to  be  there.  Trees  are  among  our  dearest  friends, 
tad  no  lawn  is  complete  without  them.  As  I  look  out  of 
the  window  from  the  room  where  I  am  now  writing,  I  can 
Me  several  fine  specimens  that  my  own  hands  have  planted. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  fine  hickory,  taken  from  Michigan 
^*ood4  when  not  larger  than  a  whipstalk.  It  is  a  slow 
rower;  but  its  leaves  are  peculiarly  beautiful.  A  richer 
8nen  cannot  easily  be  found.  The  black  walnut  is  a  fine 
<^  tree.  In  addition  to  their  rich  luxuriant  foliage,  there 
^  10  many  pleasant  associations  connected  with  nut-bear-  | 
*<V  trees  that  we  ought  to  have  them  around  us.  ' 

They  are  perpetual  reminders  of  holiday  tramps  in  the  I 
!       *oodi  after  nuts,  and  they  not  imfrequently  attract  the  squir- 
>^  to  a  tempocary  sojourn  among  their  branches.    Then  i 
^  is  the  cut -leaf  or  white  birch,  one  of  the  loveliest  trees  ' 


I  that  ever  graced  a  lawn.  The  trunk  is  pure  white,  and  the 
limbs  change  gradually  in  color  from  white  to  green.  The 
leaves  are  exquisitely  delicate,  and  as  the  branches  droop 
nearly  to  the  ground,  the  trees  look  almost  as  if  covered 
with  lace  embroidery.  Of  course,  in  a  short  acticle  like  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  describe  a  very  few  of  the 
attractive  features  that  a  lawn  may  he  made  to  present,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  that  I  have  ever 
seen  is  a  living  arbor  of  evergreens,  and  I  like  best  of  all 
evergreens,  the  Norway  Spruce.  They  may  be  arranged  in 
two  ways,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  proposed  arbor. 
Plant  them  in  threes  triangularly,  the  intervening  spaces  on 
the  sides  four  and  a  half  feet  each,  and  that  of  the  base  four 
feet ;  or  for  one  of  larger  size,  in  Jives  also  triangularly,  mak- 
ing the  intervening  spaces  on  the  sides  four  feet  each,  and 
that  at  the  base  four  and  a  half  feet. 

By  careful,  even  trimming  along  the  outside,  perfect  uni- 
formity of  growth  can  be  secured.  They  may  be  allowed  to 
grow  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  should  be  so 
trimmed  as  to  bring  them  nearly  to  an  edge,  like  the  roof  of 
a  house  at  the  top.  At  the  entrance,  the  cutting  away  riiould 
be  after  some  neat  pattern,  and  the  interior  should  be  cut 
away  quite  extensively  to  make  room  for  seats  around  the 
sides.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  arbor  that  will  be  a 
thick  mass  of  evergreen,  far  exceeding  in  beauty  some 
elaborate  pavilions  that  have  taxed  the  skill  of  the  car- 
penter and  painter  as  well  as  the  purse  of  the  owner. 
Nature  builds  the  evergreen  arbor  for  you.  She  builds  it 
slowly,  but  she  gives  you  at  last  a  finished  piece  of  work. 

E.  L.  B. 

Intimacy. — There  is  a  distinct  boundary  to  all  intimacy 
between  men,  transcending  which  we  run  the  risk  of  falling 
into  unpleasant  familiarity;  but  it  is  not  eyery  one  that  pos- 
sesses tact  and  delicacy  enough  to  recognize  that  boundary. 
Even  the  most  solid  friendship  has  often  been  broken  down 
by  overstepping  the  subtle  barrier  which  exists  between  in- 
timacy and  undue  familiarity,  the  latter  almost  invariably 
degenerating  into  contempt. 

The  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,**  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  wisely  illustrates  this  deep  principle  when  he  gives 
each  man  a  latch-key  to  the  secret  side-door  of  hfs  exist- 
ence, which  latch-key  cannot  with  safety  be  entrusted  to  any 
hand  but  that  of  the  owner. 

Cowper,  in  his  "  Ode  to  Friendship,**  well  says : 

The  man  who  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack. 
And  proves,  by  thump  upon  your  back. 

How  he  esteems  your  merit, 
Is  such  a  friend  that  one  has  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it. 

Curious  Statistics  of  Marriage. — It  is  found  that  young 
men  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  marry  young  women 
averaging  two  or  three  years  older  than  themselves ;  but,^  if 
they  delay  marriage  until  they  are  twenty  or  twenty- five 
years  old,  their  spouse  average  a  year  younger  than  them- 
selves ;  and  henceforward  this  difference  steadily  increases, 
till  in  extreme  old  age,  on  the  bridegroom's  part,  it  is  apt  to 
be  enormous.  The  inclination  of  octogenarians  to  wed 
misses  in  their  teens  is  an  every-day  occurrence,  but  it  is 
amusing  to  find,  in  the  love-matdies  of  boys,  that  the  statis- 
tics bear  out  the  satires  of  Thackeray  and  Balzac. 
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^Thc  Oldest  InbabiUnt  Gone.— The  Hon.  Joseph  Poller, 
'  Wester lyt  Rhode  Island,  died  on  Thursday,  Mnrch  4th » 
T8S0,  at  the  advanced  age  of  93  years.  Judge  Potter  was 
Ihc  oldest  inhabitant,  and  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of 
Westerly,  having  by  his  energy,  his  integrity,  his  truthful- 
ness, and  religious  consistency,  won  the  universal  esteem 
of  the  people  with  whom  and  among  whom  he  lived  and 
moved.  He  was  born  at  Poller  Hill  (a  village  which  look 
Its  name  from  his  family),  in  the  town  of  Westerly,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1787,  and  Potter  Hill  has  been  his  home  for 
the  nearly  nincty-lhree  years  of  his  life.  His  connection 
with  the  military,  political,  and  general  business  interests 
of  the  community  in  which  he  passed  his  life  ha&  been  an 
intin^atc  and  eventful  one.  He  was  captain  of  a  company 
during  the  war  of  I  Si  2,  and  when  the  British  bombarded 
Stotiington  and  threatenetl  Westerly,  he  was  stationed  at 
Lottery vi lie  to  aid  in  preventing  ihc  hostile  forces  from 
coming  up  the  Pawcatuck  River»  He  represented  his 
nfttlve  town  for  several  years  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
his  Slate  ns  well  as  in  the  Senate.  He  also  for  a  time  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  judge  on  the  bench,  and  aided  greatly 
in  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  the  judiciary  system  of 
Rhode  Is!and,  He  look  a  warm  interest  in  whatever  con- 
cerned ihe  pecuniary »  social,  and  religious  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  his  piety  being  a  marked 
feature,  not  only  in  his  church  and  family  relations,  but  in 
the  walks  of  bis  daily  business  life. 

The  usual  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  the  deceased  by  a 
large  concourse  of  friends  and  relatives,  who  followed  his 
remains  to  their  last  resling-pkcc.  Thus,  one  by  one,  are 
toppling  the  oaks  that  have  withstood  the  storms  and  blasts 
of  four- scorc-and 'ten. 

Noti'AlcohoUc  StimulantB.— Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  New  York  Business  Mcn*s 
Moderation  Society,  commented  upon  the  craving  for  stimu- 
lants experienced  by  all  hard  worker*.  He  believed  at  one 
time,  he  said,  in  total  abstinence;  but  now  recognized  the 
need  of  light  stimulants  for  over-worked  humanity.  For 
this  opinion  the  great  divine  has  been  severely  taken  to  task 
by  the  total  abstinence  people,  who  maintain  that  our  physi- 
cal welfare  revolts  against  stimulants  of  all  kinds.  This  is 
no  doubt  an  ejitreme  vi«w  ;  there  are  moments  of  weariness 
and  lassitude  during  the  heated  term  of  summer  which  re- 
quire the  use  of  stimulants  to  revive  and  refresh  ;  but  need 
ibe  stimulant  be  alcoholic?  I^rofcssor  E.  N.  Horsford,  late 
professor  in  Harvard  University,  and  a  chemist  of  eminence, 
hfts  given  the  subject  much  earnest  sludy,  and,  after  a  series 
of  careful  experiments,  has  produced  a  preparation  called 
*«  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate,'*  which  furnishes  an  answer 
to  the  alxjve  inquiry,  both  conclusive  and  of  great  practical 
b<*nefil  lo  the  whole  American  people.  It  is  designed  to 
tnke  the  place  of  alcoholic  sltmulanls  for  ihose  accustomed 
tf*  thctr  (IHC,  while  al  (he  JuiinetJnic  supenseding  lemonade 


and  other  nerveless  compounds  as  a  refreshing,  delicious 
summer  drinks  Based  upon  the  well-known  vital  propcrtiei 
of  the  phosphate  salts,  it  is  recommended  for  beadachei 
menial  and  physical  exhaustion,  prevention  of  sunstroke, 
and  other  ills  incident  to  the  sultry  season.  It  is  not  t 
medicine,  but  a  food  tonic,  indorsed  by  many  of  the  highest 
medical  authorities  in  the  country.  Temperance  and  anli* 
temperance  druggists,  grocers,  and  general  dealers  maf 
**  pool  their  issues^*  upon  this  preparation »  combining  as  il 
does  all  the  virtues  claimed  for  liquors,  and  more  than  alt 
those  for  the  drink  of  leeloialers.  The  Rumford  Chcmicd 
Works,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  have  undertaken  its 
manufacture  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  have  met  with 
generous  encouragement  by  the  wholesale  drug  and  grocery 
trade  East  and  West  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  prompt  in- 
troduction of  ibis  already  celebrated  prepai^oti. 

Executive  Ability, — Very  few  men  are  blessed  with  tli« 
talent  of  doing  more  than  one  thing  well.  In  the  economy 
of  nature  our  gifts,  as  a  rule,  arc  few.  One  may  be  able  to 
plan  but  cannot  execute,  while  his  neighbor's  exectttive 
ability  is  his  strong  point.  The  man  is  good  at  the  wheel, 
but  lacks  financial  ability;  anoLher  one  can  design  china  and 
earthenware  of  superior  style,  but  falls  short  of  succtttasi 
business  manager.  Similar  experiences  are  met  with  in 
every  trade.  Men  may  succeed  in  the  routine  of  designing, 
and  in  other  departments  of  potting,  but  when  their  succes 
in  any  one  of  these  encourage  them  to  essay  maoafactonng» 
they  are  all  at  sea, simply  because  the  latter  position  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  entirely  different  qualificatians.  Now  tftd 
again  we  find  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  We  weel 
occasionally  with  men  who  possess  a  combination  of  differ- 
ent and  varied  excellencies,  superior  wherever  they  are 
placed ;  but,  on  the  whole^  such  instance  are  rare— ^o  rstTf 
in  fact,  that  the  exception  only  proves  the  rule.  Soch  weo 
are  successfuh  They  must  be,  for  they  possess  evciy  r^ 
quisiie  in  ihe  whole  range  of  mechanical  ability.  Other 
men,  who  know  nothing,  practically,  about  the  detiils  of 
construction  and  qualities  of  material,  sometimes  fucccH 
but  they  have  an  executive  power  well  developed,  an^i,su|^ 
ported  by  a  clear  judgment  trained  by  experience,  tfccf 
master  all  difiiculties.  One  class  of  men  may  nc»t  kw^" 
how  to  draw  the  simplest  pattern,  but,  on  the  ochcr  1 
they  may  posse.'^s  good  taste,  which  wilt  enable  them  tod 
cide  whether  a  design  is  good  or  l^ad^and  their  discecaoWB - 
forciells  its  reception  with  ihc  trade.  Give  them  a  basil  1 
a  plan,  and  they  will  complete  the  structure*  On  the  1 
hand,  those  who  have  the  practical  routine  thoroughly  l^S* 
heart,  but  lack  the  executive  power,  generally  fail  In  \ 
attempt  to  do  business^  What  we  wish  to  impress  is  the  i 
portance  of  executive  tatenL  It  is  the  all-powerfol  1 
Il  is  not  always  n  gift.  In  nearly  every  man  there  ii  1  j 
which,  with  proper  cultivairon,  will  develop  this  tr^t  *»■ 
cerlarn  degree.     Voung  men  learning  the  bu»iaess  ill* 
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sittA  y  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  afford  it  every  opportunity 
/or  ^^-rowth.  With  it  success  is  possible,  even  if  mechanical 
atxk  m.  '•J^  And  practical  apprenticeship  is  wanting;  but  without 
i'(  t.^l:s><  best  workman  is  unfitted  for  independent  business 
ops^^r^^ions.  We  do  not  urge  this  point  to  the  exclusion  of 
^^s^ss,  but  we  know  its  possession  is  imperative. 


•^Clie  Mind  and  the  Stomach. — Much  of  our  conduct 
^^>ignds,  without  doubt,  upon  the  character  of  the  food  we 
^X^^       Perhaps,  indeed,  the  nature  of  our  meals  governs  the 
i^g^^-Ksre  of  our  impulses  more  than  we  are  inclined  to  admit 
^^^-n  to  ourselves,  because  none  of  us  relbh  well  the  abandon- 
m^vrnt  of  our  idea  of  free  agency.    Bonaparte  used  to  attribute 
<^^    loss  of  one  of  his  battles  to  a  poor  dinner,  which  at  the 
ticKmC  disturbed  his  digestion.     How  many  of  our  misjudge 
ia^nts,how  many  of  our  deliberate  errors,  how  many  of  our 
nnlcJndnesses,  our  cruelties,  our  acts  of  thoughtlessness  and 
recldessness,  may  be  actually  owing  to  a  cause  of  the  same 
cba.racter!     We  eat  something  that  deranges  the  condition 
of   the  system.    Through  the  stomachic  nerve  that  derange- 
ment immediately  affects  the  brain.    Moroseness  succeeds 
amiability,  and  under  its  influence  we  do  that  which  would 
shock  our  sensibility  at  any  other  moment.    Or  perhaps  a 
gastric  irregularity  is  the  common  result  of  an  over-indul- 
gence in  wholesome  food,  or  a  moderate  indulgence  in  un- 
soitsLble  food. 

Tbe  liver  is  affected;  in  this  affliction  the  brain  pro- 
foandly  sympathizes.  The  temper  is  soured;  the  under- 
funding  is  narrowed;  prejudices  are  strengthened,  generous 
impisXses  are  subdued;  selfishness,  originated  by  physical 
dkaxjrbances  which  perpetually  distract  the  mind's  attention, 
becoznesa  chronic  mental  disorder;  the  feeling  of  charity 
dies  out;  we  live  for  ourselves  alone ;  we  have  no  care  for 
others.  And  all  this  change  of  nature  is  the  consequence  of 
an  Ixijudicious  diet. 

X*lie  Modem  Caliban. — Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  was  to 
England  what  the  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution  was  to 
Frsixice,  but  in  the  one  country  the  change  was  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible;  in  the  other  all  was  confusion  and 
chaos. 

England  in  Shakspeare's  time  was  just  beginning  to  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  other  countries  were  something  more 
tl»an  enemies.  The  Renaissance  had  brought  classical 
learning  into  repute;  but  the  discoveries  of  English  seamen 
did  nciost  to  give  new  inspiration  to  thought  and  action. 
Returning  travellers  told  strange  stories  of  the  wonders  they 
^^  s«en  in  Greenland  and  on  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  in 
Muscovy  and  in  Mexico.  The  world  was  becoming  larger 
^»»  in  the  old  days  of  King  Harry.  Clearly-defined  ideas 
of  the  newly-found  peoples  and  lands,  however,  none  of  the 
E«iropean  nations  then  possessed;  they  had  only  vague 
potions  of  far-extending  coasts,  inhabited  by  savage  tribes. 
^''cK  materials  afforded  ample  food  for  active  imaginations, 
*^    tbe  outcome  of  these  imaginings  we  know  in  part. 

"^^y  led  the  adventurous  to  come  to  Virginia  in  search  of 
^*^    and  silver,  and  the  Poritans  to  seek  a  hoihe  and  free- 

'^'**  to  worship  on  Uie  bleak  shores  of  Massachusetts.  Upon 
^  minds  of  the  schoUos  and  literary  men  the  curious  tales 
^^   U^cir  more  enterprisiiig  fdlofW-conntrymen  produced  a 


feeling  of  amazement;  they  could  recall  nothing  "in  the 
dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time*'  with  which  they  were 
at  all  comparable. 

Shakspeare's  character  of  Caliban  is  the  embodiment  in 
poetic  mould  of  the  then -prevalent  conception  of  the  savage. 
Child  of  "  the  foul  witch  Sycorax,"  he  is  •*  not  honored  with 
a  human  form."  He  and  his  mother  are  the  sole  inhabitants 
of  the  island  till  Prospero  and  Miranda  are  driven  by  the 
waves  upon  it;  then  he  become  a  slave,  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  a  drawer  of  water.  He  is  malignant  and  treacherous, 
deformed  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body.  He  is  a  shape,  the 
expression  of  an  idea — nothing  more.  The  play  itself  is  a 
fit  setting  for  the  character.  It  is  full  of  mystery,  spirits, 
and  heathen  divinities,  like  some  old  German  fairy  tale. 
Truly  does  Alonzo  say:  "These  are  not  natural  events; 
they  strengthen  from  stranger  to  stranger." 

Now  the  mists  which  then  shrouded  the  inhabitants  of 
foreign  countries  have  nearly  all  vanished,  and  wrong  ideas 
of  alien  peoples  can  find  lodgment  only  in  the  understand* 
ings  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous. 

But  another  influence  had  its  rise  in  the  Elizabethan  age, 
whose  end^  is  not  yet ;  an  influence  which  has  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  dispelling  illusions,  in  bringing  about  a 
thorough  understanding  of  Nature  and  Nature's  workings, 
and  making  men  to  see  things  as  they  are;  this  was  the 
Baconian  philosophy.  Before  the  seventeenth  century  the 
m3rstic  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  held  sway  in  the 
universities  of  England  and  the  continent.  Mathematics 
were  regarded  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  simply;  the 
thought  of  applying  them  to  the  solution  of  scientific  ques- 
tions had  never  been  entertained.  Physical  science  had 
practically  no  existence. 

The  new  philosophy,  as  it  was  called  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  changed  all  this.  Its  ^im  was  essentially 
practical,  to  ameliorate  human  existence,  to  supply  man 
with  positive  knowledge,  and  to  enable  him  in  some  sort  to 
subject  natural  forces  to  his  own  uses.  Science  had  its 
origin  in  common  with  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  and 
science  is  the  modern  Caliban.  Little  could  Raleigh  or 
any  one  of  his  contemporaries  have  conceived  that  less  than 
three  centuries  would  see  the  recently-settled  countries 
beyond  the  Atlantic  the  home  of  an  English-speaking 
nation  equal  to  their  own  England  in  wealth  and  power, 
and  with  twice  her  population,  or  that  England  would 
have  a  rich  and  powerful  empire  in  the  East.  Nor  could  the 
followers  of  Bacon  foresee  the  benefits  which  would  accnle 
to  mankind  in  the  same  period  from  the  use  of  the  newly- 
invented  instrument  for  the  reason.  They  had  no  farther 
data  than  the  voyagers  upon  the  ocean  possessed  as  to  what 
the  ultimate  result  of  their  efforts  would  be;  no  human 
prescience  could  have  looked  into  the  future  far  enough  to 
see  the  limit  to  scientific  discovery. 

How  much  we  owe  to  science  is  perhaps  too  little  under- 
stood. To  the  popular  mind,  science  is  a  thing  of  the 
laboratory  and  museum.  Science  applied  soon  loses  its 
bearing  «s  science.  Electricity  was  long  the  plaything  of 
physical  experimenters;  its  principles  applied  to  the  tele- 
graph, it  is  commonly  considered  little  else  than  an  expedi- 
tious means  of  communication. 

And  from  us  of  the  present  time  the  final  outcome  of  the 
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mechanic  «rtJi  U  partiallj  hidden ;  we  IwYe  in  the  railway, 
the  tclejp^ph,  (he  telephone,  and  the  OMin^  artidci  for  sfte 
and  ornament  they  haire  given  o»,  some  inai^  into  the 
]x»Ml1ii1itiefi  of  acientific  achievement;  bat  prediction  is 
vain.  This  Caliban  of  oar  daj  it  neither  treadKroos  nor 
malignant,  but  the  ready  ^tnwM  of  the  intelligent  will ;  iu 
powera  are  for  good  and  not  for  evil,  and  in  aadinf  iU 
growth  and  progress  man  finds  noble  enplojnient. 

Inanimate  Objects. — We  grow  attached  ancomcioa&ly 
to  the  inanimate  objects  we  see  about  a«  every  day.  We 
may  not  think  »o  at  the  time ;  we  may  be  discontented,  and 
used  to  talk  of  their  faults;  but  let  us  be  on  the  eve  of  qa:t- 
ting  them,  perhajis  forever,  and  we  find  that  they  are  dearer 
to  us  than  wc  ever  dreamed.  The  love  for  the  inanimate  is 
a  general  feeling.  True,  it  makes  no  return  of  aflfection, 
neither  docs  it  disappoint;  its  as.sociations  are  from  oar 
thoughts  and  our  emotions.  We  connect  the  fireside  with 
the  confidence  which  has  poured  forth  the  full  soul  in  the 
dim  twilight;  on  the  wall  we  have  watched  the  shadows, 
less  fantastic  than  the  creations  in  which  we  have  indulgerl ; 
l>eside  the  table  we  have  read,  worked  or  written ;  in  that 
old  arm-chair  some  loved  one  has  oft  reclined.  Around 
each  and  all  is  flung  the  strong  link  of  habit,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  broken  without  a  pang. 

Fortunes  Left  by  the  Presidents. — Washington  left 
an  estate  worth  ^800,000.  John  Adams  died  only  mofler- 
ately  well  off.  Jefferson  died  so  poor  that,  if  Congress  had 
not*given  ^20,000  for  his  library,  he  would  have  been  bank- 
rujit.  Madisfm  was  economical,  and  died  rich.  Monroe 
died  so  poor  that  he  was  buried  at  the  ex]K:nse  of  his  rela- 
tives. John  Quincy  Adams  left  al>out  $50,000,  the  result  of 
prudence.  His  sr>n,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  gained  a  large 
fortune  by  marriage.  Jackson  died  only  tolerably  well  oflf. 
Van  Buren  died  worth  some  $300,000.  It  is  said  that,  dur- 
ing his  entire  a<lministration,  he  never  drew  any  portion  of 


his  salary,  but  on   leaving  took  the  whole  $100,000  in  a  ' 
lump.     Polk  left  about  $150,000.     Tyler  married  a  lady  of  I 


weahh  and  acconpEslMCBt.  and  dkd  ridu  Taylor  left 
aboot  |I5CMXX>.  FillaMxe  was  always  aa  fcanowical  buw, 
aad  added  to  fan  wcahli  fay  Iris  lax  aurrisgr.  Pierce  saved 
ahoot  $5avooa  Barhanaa  Idt  abavt  |aooyODO^  LiacolB 
shoot  %^l/x^  and  Jofaaooa  aboat  %yikfino. 

The  St.  Oothard  Tnmicl— One  of  the  greatest  ei^- 
eering  feats  of  the  day  is  tlw  eooipletioii  ef  the  St.  Golliard 
Tnnnel,  oniting  SwitierlaBd  and  Italy,  and  aaddastlie  sliort- 
est  distance  between  the  valley  of  the  Rhtne  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  is  destined  to  beoome  o«e  ef  the  most  im- 
porunt  railway  arteries  of  the  contiaeat.  TUs  will  be  the 
second  time  those  bold  raoootaia  harrien  have  been  pierced 
in  the  behalf  of  commeice  and  nitermitioiud  intercoane. 
luly,  .Switzerland  and  Germany  have  each  a  hand  in  its  con- 
struction, Italy  contribating  45/100,000  francs,  and  Germany 
and  Switzerland  each  20,000/xia  The  whole  length  of  the 
tunnel  is  something  over  nine  and  a  <|aarter  miles. 

The  Great  Italian  Ironclad. — ^The  long-anticipated 
trial  of  the  great  lulian  ironclad,  Datlio,  the  most  powerful 
ship,  without  exception,  in  the  world,  has  jost  resalted  in 
success.  As  she  iias  cost  upward  of  four  million  dollars, 
and  has  a  companion  ship,  the  Dandolo,  representing  an 
equal  outlay,  the  anxiety  as  to  the  resnit  of  her  trial  per- 
formance has  been  great.  She  was  expected  to  make  twelve 
and  a  half  knots  an  hoar,  and  has,  in  effectt  made  fonrteen 
miles  at  six -sevenths  power,  thus  giving  a  promise  of  fifteen 
miles  if  required.  Her  four  100-ton  gnns  throw  each  a  pro- 
jectile weighing  about  a  ton  and  a  quarter,  and  she  has  a 
dozen  smaller  guns  which,  in  some  navies,  would  be  con- 
sidered formidable.  The  ship,  however,  is  a  very  expensive 
one  to  keep  in  commission,  the  cost  alone  of  firing  one  of 
her  guns  being  $300.  Her  consumption  of  coal,  and  the 
weight  of  powder  and  steel  going  to  a  broadside,  are  each 
enormous.  She  is  339  feet  long  and  64  feet  broad ;  draars 
26  feet,  and  has  a  displacement  of  10,650  tons,  and  is  driven 
by  engines  of  7,500  indicated  horse  power. 
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A  FooVs  Errand.  By  One  of  the  Fools.  A  Navel, 
^^62 pp.,  i6mo.  New  York:  Fords,  Jlou^ard  dr*  Hulbert, 
Comedy  and  tragedy  go  hand  in  hand  through  the  pages 
of  this  book,  which  is  at  once  a  thrilling  novel  and  a  subtle 
and  entirely  unique  presentation  of  facts,  and  the  reasons  for 
them.  Like  every  faithful  portraiture  of  human  life,  it  is 
full  of  sunshine  as  well  as  shadow,  and  interwoven  in  the 
narrative  is  the  old,  yet  ever  new,  romance  of  youth  and 
love.  The  brave  men  and  true  women  revealed  in  the  book 
excite  our  admiration,  and  arc  a  continual  attraction  in  the 
tale,  contrasting  with  the  deep  tragic  shadows  that  .lie  across 
its  course.  It  is  a  tale  of  life  at  the  South  since  the  late 
war,  and  is  full  of  the  racy  humor  of  the  country  people,  the 
rich  and  laughter-provoking  characteristics  of  negro  fun,  and 
the  ]iatho8  of  negro  prayer-meetings,  the  dashing  excitement  I 


of  the  hunt,  the  oddities  of  up-country  mass  meetings,  the 
social  lines  of  caste,  the  hot  passions  of  politics,  the  dark  and 
bloody  doings  of  an  enraged  people,  and  their  startling  logic 
of  self-justification.  It  is  a  peculiar  book,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly stir  up  a  variety  of  opinions.  It  will  astonUk. 
readers,  of  whatever  political  faith,  for  it  portrays  with  greaib 
power  that  which  the  author  claims  is  unknown  to  the  mass 
of  intelligent  people  in  either  section  of  the  land,  namely* 
the  South  as  it  is. 

An  oftker  in  the  federal  army  through  the  late  war,  a 
bona  fide  settler  and  dweller  in  the  South  for  about  fifteen 
years  since  the  war  (with  wife,  family  and  fortune  all  em- 
barked in  the  venture),  the  author,  a  man  of  sturdy  principle, 
quick  intelligence,  and  keen  perceptions,  tells  a  story  that 
will  excite  the  profoundest  interest.     It  is  a  faithful  and 


riirtd  picture,  drawn  from  life.  It  helpfs  the  reader,  1>e  he 
Northern  or  Southern^  to  a  new  comprehension  of  the  real 
«nd  cssentiml  differences  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
■■  ciTLliialion»/*  their  mutual  relations  in  the  immediate  past» 
and  probable  reciprocal  effect  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
Native  Southron,  the  "  Poor  White,"  the  Carpet  Bagger,  the 
♦•Old  Uoionct,"  the  Freednian,  the  Ku-Klux— the  social, 
moral,  and  political  life  of  the  South — are  all  drawn  with  a 
touch  as  humorous  and  pathetic  as  that  of  Dickens,  and  a 
relentless  satire  as  keen  ai  Thackeray's;  while  the  whole  is 
fiiU  of  a  marvelous  common  sense  applied  to  politics  and 
••  tJie  sitnaiion**' 

The  personal  kindness  and  advancement  received  by  the 
author  at  tbe  South  (for  he  has  occupied  places  of  trust  and 
prominence^  both  politically  and  professionally)  have  made 
bim  sensitive  to  the  generous  phases  of  Southern  character, 
as  well  as  ^ven  him  o^^port unity  for  inside  views  of  Southern 
seatiment  and  reasioning,  which  he  sets  forth  in  an  eminently 
fair  and  appreciative  spirit.  Whoever  will  yield  to  the 
swing  and  power  of  the  narrative,  and  read  the  book 
through,  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  received  new  light 
on  the  prominent  question  of  the  day  in  this  whole  country. 
With  personal  knowledge  of  tbe  evil  and  the  good  of  both 
Kortb  and  South,  the  author  teaches  each  stde  much  of  the 
other's  way  of  looking  at  things.  His  trenchant  sword  cuts 
two  ways,  and  cleaves  to  the  marrow*  He  strikes  right  and 
left  without  fear  or  favor.  He  docs  not  spare  the  follies  of 
his  friends,  nor  fail  lo  respect  the  honest  prejudices  of  his 
foes.  In  short,  "  A  FooVs  Errand*'  will  be  found  to  be  a 
live  book  on  a  live  subject. 

Tbe  Little  Countess.    By   Octave  Feuillet,  Author 
of  **  Thf  Ceuni  De  Camors  ;  ur,  The  Man  of  the  Si€ond 
Empire***  "  TTie  Amoun  pf  Philippe ;  vr, Philippe's  Love 
Affairs^*     Philadelphia  :  TV  B.  Peterson  ^  Brothers. 
This  U  the  latest,  and  in  many  respecis  the  best,  novel 
from  the  pen  of  Octave  Feuillet.     It  is  a  graphic  story  of 
French  life,  and  written  as  only  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
li%*ing  French  authors  could  have  written  it,     Feuillct  dis- 
dains plots,  mysteries,  marvels,  and  discards  is  unworthy  of 
his  dainty  hands  the  rude  machinery  used  by  other  novelists. 
He  portrays  his  life- pictures  in  such  a  fp-aceful  and  fascinal- 
iag  way,  that  the  interest  of  his  readers  is  enchained  from 
the  very  outset  of  his  narrative,  and  held  to  its  conclusion. 

Oor  Peggotties.  By  Kkziah  Sheltoi*.  No,  //  &f  the 
Salehel  Series.  New  York  :  Authors'  PubHshing  Com- 
pany. 

This  suggests  to  our  mind  Dickens's  portraiture  of  the 
faithful  Peggotly  and  "Barkis  is  willin'/'  These  were 
New  Englandere,  and  rich  specimens  of  their  clnss<  The 
work  indicates  repression;  and  we  are  positive  that  the 
author  has  concealed  more  than  she  has  revealed,  Don*! 
fail  to  read  it. 

Spiders  and  Rice  Puddings    By  Sarah  G.  BAftBOUR, 
Nq,  1 8  Satihel  Series.     New  York :  Authors'  Publishing 
Company, 
It  is  replete  with  fancies  that  each  reader  according  to 

hi»  taste  may  use  as  a  text,  and  evolve  therefrom  a  prolit- 


able  sermon.  The  reader  will  find  neither  spiders  noc 
pudding,  but  may  rejoice  with  us  that  Madge  was  rescued 
from  the  sisterhood  by  her  lover,  and  may  lament  with  ui 
that  after  marriage  they  really  had  a  tempestuous  scene  over 
a  few  pounds  of  underdone  corned  beef.  How  unpoetic  I 
Yet  that  were  better  than  becoroing  a  "  Sister**  from  pique 
or  disappointment;  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive  aa  well 
as  readable  in  this  book,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  mar* 
ried,  the  about-lo-be-married,  and  the  single. 

Nobody's  Business.  By  Jeannette  Haderkann,  No* 
g  Saickf I  Series.  New  York:  Authors'  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 

**  Nobody's  Business*'  ought  to  be  everybody's  business, 
and  we  trust  that  it  may  soon  become  so.  Not  every  one 
can  find  their  fortune  through  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  'gators;  but  patient  bravery  must  win  at  last.  Each 
page  is  a  sermon  to  the  large  class  that  sit  idle,  wistfully 
wishing  that  their  condition  could  be  improved.  Read 
**  Nobody's  Business,"  recall  Herculcs's  advice,  **  Put  your 
own  shoulder  to  the  wheel/'  then  go  to  work  in  good 
earnest ;  the  crowd  will  give  way,  and  there's  always  roooi 
at  the  top.  The  author,  Jeannelte  Hadermann,  has  earned 
our  congratulations. 

Persis,  By  Rambler.  No,  ^o  Satchel  Series.  New 
Yorh :  Authors'  Publish iug  Company, 
**  Pcrsis"  wins  the  greater  share  of  our  attention,  yet  sh« 
is  only  one  among  several  characters  that  the  author  intro> 
duces  tu  us  by  a  skillful  portraitufe  that  not  every  author 
possesses,  Tbe  absconding  husband,  who  cowardly  deserts 
wife  and  child  j  Mrs.  Vandycken,  the  rarest  of  noble  women; 
Jim,  the  honest  hearted  hunter;  the  Walnwiights,  father  and 
son;  the  male  gossips  of  the  "Club,'*  and  others,  are  brought 
out  with  the  vividness  of  the  drama.  The  curious  can  here 
study  the  phenomena  of  a  man  who  marries  a  second  wife 
whilst  he  thinks  his  heart  is  full  of  love  for  the  first. 

One  Little  Indian.     By  Roy  MaitlAnd,     No.  22  Satchel 

Series.     New  York  :  Authors*  Publishing  Company. 

This  will  prove  acceptable  to  those  who  love  a  simple 
love  story,  and  also  to  philanthropists,  who  prefer  the  idea 
of  civilizing  and  Chrislitinizing  the  Indian  rather  than  using 
him  as  a  target  for  our  noble  soldiery  to  practice  upon. 
Those  that  read  this  book  will  surely  become  interested  in 
the  Indian  Aid  Missions.  **  Roy'*  has  done  well.  Were 
we  to  find  fault  'twould  be  that  May  was  much  more  natural 
for  a  girl  of  fifteen  when  blundering  in  her  descent  from  her 
perch  in  the  tree  than  when  conversing  so  ably  upon  tbe 
woes  and  oppressions  of  her  race. 

Camp  and  Cabin.     By  Rossiter  W.  Raymond.     New 

Yorh :  PortlSf  Ilaivard  ^  Hulbert. 

This  is  a  collection  of  six  brilliant  sketches,  mostly  of 
Western  scenes  and  characters,  the  one  exception  to  these 
(•*  Widow  Baker**)  is  an  exception  only  as  regards  the  local 
character] !^tics,  it  being  a  New  England  tale;  in  brilliancy 
and  piquant  llavor  it  is  as  rich  as  its  companions.  He  re* 
news  our  interest  in  the  *♦  Yellowstone  Park,"  and  we  bad 
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In  the  Original  Tongue.— A  good  story  is  told  of  a 
ministrr  who  was  a  candidate  in  a  rural  district  of  Northern 
Pennsylvania.    He  had  been  advised  that  the  display  of 
more  erudition  would  help  him  into  the  favor  df  his  hearers. 
Bat  bis  edueation  had  b^n  neglected,  and  it  was  only'  by 
drawing  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  tongue,  which 
lie  had  been  taught  as  a  child,  that  he  hoped  to  properly 
impress  hb  congregation.    Hb  scheme  worked  nicely.    At 
jcUfferent  points  in  his  sermon  he  remarked  that  the  Latin  or 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  much  more  ex- 
pressive than  the  English  translation,  and  then  he  would 
give  a   few  sentences  of  Welsh.    Everything  was  goiVig 
along  smoothly,  and  the  minister,  as  he  approached  the  end 
of  his  sermon,  thought  he  would. give  them  just  one  more 
taste  of  the  dead  languages.    "  I  am  about  to  read  you," 
said  he,  **  another  passage  on  this  subject.     But  it  is  another 
of  those  passages  that  have  been  altered  in  the  translation, 
and  I  will  read  it  to  you  in  the  Chaldaic,  in  which  it  was 
written."    He  was  just  about  to  give  them  a  little  more 
Vrdsh,  when,  casting  his  eye  over  the  congregation,  he 
taw  seated  near  the  door  a  jolly-looking  man,  who  was 
holding  his  sides  tight  to  keep  from  bursting  with  laughter. 
TIm  minister  took  in  the  situation  in  an  instant.     Here  was 
a  man  in  the  church  who  understood  Wekh,  and  who  was 
linghing  at  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  the  congre- 
prion.    But  not  a  feature  in  the  minister's  face  changed. 
Fixing  his  eyes  straight  upon  the  laughing  man,  just  as  the 
congregation  thought  he  was  about  to  give  them  the  Chaldaic 
venion,  he  said  again  in  Welsh :  **  For  God's  sake,  my 
Iricnd,  don't  say  a  word  about  this  until  I  have  a  chance  to 
talk  with  you.'*    The  congregation  went  home  satbfied  that 
diey  had  listened  to  one  of  the  most  learned  of  sermons ; 
tbe  laughing  man  never  told  the  story,  and  the  minister  was 
•oon  settled  over  the  church,  the  people  believing  that  a 
tlergyman  who  could  read  the  Scriptures  in  half  a  dozen 
liBgoages  was  just  the  man  for  them. 

Eflfectual  Preventive. — There  still  exists  in  some  parts 
oTGennany  a  law  to  prevent  drinking  during  divine  service, 
vhich  reads  as  follows :  "  Any  person  drinking  in  any  ale- 
h«BC  daring  divine  service  on  Sunday,  or  other  holiday, 
tty  legally  depart  without  paying."  Now,  here  is  an  idea 
tluu  some  of  our  temperance  alliances  might  possibly  profit 
by;  as  the  natural  result,  if  some  such  a  law  were  followed 
ud  enforced,  would  be  to  effectually  close  all  liquor  saloons 
«  Soadays  duripg  church  hours,  and  voluntarily  by  the 
profvietofs  themselves. 

If  a  man  looks  for  fresh  eggs  every  morning  at  this  season 
«f  the  year,  he  b  on  the  wrong  lay.— A^^mr  OrUans  Pica* 
pmt'  And  if  a  man  loafs  on  the  comers  every  day  in  the 
"jta^  he  b  on  the  wrong  ^\MXkA»-^DetroU  Free  Press,  Yon 
bet  And  if  he  goes  to  bed  on  a  horse  railroad  he  will  be 
ibend  on  the  wrong  tracks— AVnr  OrUans  Picayune,  And 
if  he  be  a  schoolmaster  and  neglects  to  examine  the  chair. 


he  is  liable  to  be  on  the  wrong  tack. — Boston  Globe,  And 
if,  instead  of  a  tack,  he  sits  down  on  a  crck>ked  pin,  he  b  on 
the  wrong  htaU-^Herald,  "  P,  /."  And  if  he  is  sent  out  to 
catch  a  weasel  asleep  and  finds  it  to  be  a  highly-perfumed 
animal,  he  is  on  the  wrong  scent. — Hackensack  Republican, 
Yes,  and  if  be  steps  on  a  fashionable  woman's  dress,  he  b 
on  the  wrong  trail ;  and  if  he  castigates  the  partner  of  his 
bosom,  he  is  on  the  wrong  beat. 

Prank  Buckland,  the  celebrated  English  naturalist,  de- 
clares it  as  a  fact  that  babies  swim  naturally.  A  friend  put 
one  into  warm  water,  and  it  took  to  it  like  a  duck,  swimming 
briskly.  The  Polynesians,  it  is  known,  find  that  their  chil- 
dren can  swim  and  enjoy  the  exercbe  at  a  very  early  age. 

Powl  Conundrums. — ^We  have  seen  many  good  hen 
conundrums  going  the  rounds,  and  thought  it  worth  the 
trouble  to  make  a  brief  selection  of  the  best : 

Why  is  a  hen  immortal  ?    Her  son  never  sets. 

Why  have  chickens  no  hope  in  the  future  ?  They  have 
their  next  world  (necks  twirled)  in  this. 

Why  is  a  hen  on  a  fence  like  a  cent  ?  Head  on  one  side 
and  tail  on  the  other. 

Why  don't  hens  lay  at  night?  Because  then  they  are 
roosters. 

Why  b  the  first  chicken  of  a  brood  like  the  mainmast  of  a 
ship?    She  is  a  little  forward  of  the  main  hatch. 

Why  is  a  chicken  just  hatched  like  a  bull's  tail  ?  Never 
seen  before. 

Why  should  not  a  chicken  cross  the  road  ?  It  would  be 
a  fowl  proceeding. 

If  a  ship  captain  had  no  eggs,  what  should  he  do  ?  Lay 
to  (two). 

And,  to  conclude,  a  hen  is  a  poor  economist,  because  for 
every  grain  she  gives  a  peck. 

A  Slight  Interpolation. — A  well-known  gentleman  of 
Philadelphia  is  accustomed  to  entertain  hb  friends,  and  they 
are  many,  every  Saturday  evening.  Out  of  regard  to  the 
proprieties,  he  had  provided  a  placard  to  hang  on  the  walb, 
reading,  "  Come  at  seven ;  go  at  eleven  !"  At  the  last  re- 
union a  young  editor  was  present,  who  was  naturally  rather 
opposed  to  winding  up  the  festivities  at  so  early  an  hour,  so 
took  the  opportunity  waggishly  to  insert  in  his  host's  notice 
a  little  word  that  very  materially  altered  its  object,  so  that  it 
read,  •*  Come  at  seven ;  go  it  at  eleven !"  and  they  went  it. 

"Is  there  any  difference  between  also  and  likewise T* 
asked  a  Xsi^et  of  a  friend.  "  O,  certainly,"  he  replied. 
"  For  instance, -there  is  Charles  O' Conor,  He  b  a  lawyer; 
you  are  a  lawyer  also,  but  not  WVtwise,** 

That  was  a  mean  theatrical  manager  who,  when  a  man, 
leaning  too  far  over  the  gallery  railing,  fell  down  into  one 
of  the  orchestra  chairs,  wanted  the  poor  fellow  to  pay  the 
extra  price  of  the  seat. 


GOSSIP  AND  NOTE  BOOK. 


Farewell  to  my  Watch. 

FauewelK  my  wtUck  and  g%iard,  for  we  must  p«rt  f 
You  have  bcca  both  to  me  since  yokith  Gommenced; 

For  no  wrong  thought  e'er  entered  in  my  heart 
But  what  you  firmly  "  set  yourya^-^  agaiiut/' 

My  patcDt'/ift'rr,  I  must  lean  on  you 

To  rmtMt  oae  money  or  to  raise  the  wind ; 
To  mj  miad  you  mighe  still  be  mine  t<>  view 

If  your  **  four*jewei'd  hole*'*  could  but  be  mint^t^ 

Hard  b  my  case,  I  own,  and  your  «w,  too ; 

Ye(«  in  good  iitne,  your^  will  be  bright  at  last^ 
For  your  g9edtt*orkt  c*a  Intercede  for  you, 

But  all  I've  done,  to  iay  the  least,  waa  **/iut** 

How  oik,  when  crystal  stan  wete  in  the  sky, 
Tve  looked  on  your  while  face,  mine  sherry  red. 

And  teen  your  wamuig  knndt  uplifted  high, 
Foioling  to  midnight,  saying,  '*  Time  for  bed  \** 

Or,  coming  from  some  supper,  on  the  reel, 
Viiih /ruit/ui  look  that  made  all  thiugs  seon/oirr. 

Your  mkff/s  were  ever  working  for  my  w^al^ 
And,  when  I  lost  my  haJanct^  lent  me  theirs. 

And  yet  how  modest  in  them  not  to  keep 

Of  all  their  kindnesses  a  catalogue  ; 
TTiey  tui^rk^d  ike  time  when  others  were  asleep, 

And,  when  they  travelled,  always  were  i'M-fttg-, 

Your  ntapHsfrtHff  tteadtes  you  i  mine  makes  me  rash. 

And  tempts  me  oft  to  tfirimg  into  the  main; 
The  mainspring  of  my  woes  is  want  of  caih; 

LJfc  comes  so  cosily,  that  mnkes  rac  atm-plmn.* 

I've  tried  professions,  but  professed  too  much; 

By  trade-winds  blown,  Tve  tried  each  trade  by  jumps; 
Phrenology— but  there  my  sense  of  touch 

Liked yf//ii^  humors  more  than y^r/iM^  fnmff. 

So  neat  came  politics ;  a  speech  I  made. 

Began  quite  bravely,  but  stjon  got  "put  out;'* 

The  raa»ofi'j»  plain,  you  were  not  near  to  aid, 
For  while  I  spouted,  you  were  "up  the  spout/* 

To  mimic  you  I  went  awhile  on  **  fivk** 

This  was  the  last  rcsovircc  I  could  adopt; 
My  ticket  gained  me  passage  till  the  trick 

Exploded,  when    twas  soon  **  run  down  and  itopped/* 

So  here  I  am ;  and,  with  your  golden  ify^ 

To  wrW  u/^  you  and  my  alTairs  I'll  try. 
I'v«  kept  you  long,  so  you  must  now  **  keep**  mc ; 

But  here  your  buyer  comes;  to,  friend,  good'byl  G.  B, 

A  man  of  genius  atid  intellect  who  never  talks  thut  others 
moy  profit  by  his  knowledge,  Is  like  a  book  with  the  leaves 
uncuL 

Two  heads  Are  better  than  one— especially  in  a  barrel, 
for  insitance. 

We  never  bear  of  women  going  into  th&  business  of  the 
manufacture  of  whisky.  The  reason  is  evident,  for  then 
Ihcy  would  be  obliged  to  keep  sti//. 

Meat  for  repentance — in  hasli  and  mince  pie. 

We  have  noriebt  to  consider  that  n  lawyer  must  be  either 
a  horse  or  an  ass  simply  becaiuse  he  **  draws  a  eonveyancc." 

.    *•  A  bird  in  the  band,  wortK  two,"  elc.—A  gold  eagle. 

And  io  las  idol  in  an  idle  minute, 

He  wrote  an  Idyl,  nought  but  ideal  in  it. 


The  man  who  cuts  himself  off  from  the  blessings  o( 
matrimony  for  fear  of  its  trifling  annoyances,  shows  mora 
folty  than  he  whO|  to  secure  himself  against  conts,  bad  hU 

leg  amputated* 

A  child  was  lately  bom  in  Illinois  with  a  long  proboso^ 
simitar  to  that  of  an  elephant,  in  place  of  a  nose.  This  is 
doubtless  the  first  instance  of  a  traveller  from  the  other 
world  jottm eying  this  way  carrying  with  him  his  own  trunk. 

A  young  man,  having  been  defected  in  a  crime,  ntr* 
rowly  escaped  punishment  through  the  iotercesstoo  of  tlie 
minister  of  whose  church  he  had  been  a  member.  A  g«ii< 
tlemfwi,  hearing  these  facts,  remarked  that  it  was  the  fiisC 
time  he  knew  what  was  really  meant  by  tltetenii,  •*  benefit 
of  clergy/* 

**  Ah/*  said  Carlos  to  Franoescai  *'  you  blosh,  tw  tnaideiki 
Was  it  my  gaze  that  planted  tho&e  rosea  tn  thy  fair  cheeks? 
Come,  let  me  pluck  them  V*  **  NVell,"  answered  the  liashful 
Francesca,  demurely,  **  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  where 
you  sow  you  should  reap.*'     And  he  reaped. 

Making  light  of  troubles — burning  up  ^rour  unpaid  bilk, 

A  report  that  can't  be  contradicted — ^the  report  of  a  gun. 

A  dead  language— cold  tongue. 

An  actor  having  been  cnt  up  by  the  newspapei^^  ihe  neit 
night  was  annoifhced  to  appear  at  the  same^  theatre  m  tii# 
pieces. 

A  wag  says  that  a  **son  of  a  gun^*  aaiivt  be  a  pteilol. 
Is  it  not  more  properly  an  heir^guit?    ,^^ 

Queer  Naroes.^ — **  Bearup  &  Carraherf  is   the  name  of 
a  firm   now  doing  business  in   Monroe  street.  New  York. 
Wonder  if   it    refers    to   a^   mother  inlaw  I  .    Wt^ 
Abbey  is  a  wholesale  grocer  in  the  same  city.      1 
Noble   Frame   is  a   Philadelphia   clergyman.     Plum 
Butcher   are   wheelwrights   and   blacksmiths   in    Bi 
New  York* 

It  is  better  to  be  laughed  at  for  uol  being  mmicill 
be  unable  to  laugh  because  you  are. 

To  feign  to  have  a  fainting  fit  is  not  a  ITilitig  feint. 

**  O,  vrhai  a  beautiful  bird !"  said  Claim  to  tm 
Charles,  as  they  looked  admiringly  in  the  "■'-  '   -    n  . 
fancier's.     And  it  was  a  beauty,  a  rare  : 
how  much  they  want  for  it,  Charley,"     »■  i  hie  iujrj^mI^ 
lars,  sir."     •*  O,  Charley,  do  buy  it  for  me  I     I  want  i<>l 
it  stuffed  to  put  on  my  hat," 

We  are  asked  if  a  husband  should  keep  his  wife  ml 
as  to  his  business  affairs.  Not  the  slfghlest  nec^^ 
won*t  take  her  long  before  she  knows  llirM^mei^ 
about  it  as  he  knows  htmsel(. 

Tennyson  smokes  so  much  they  lieg;iti  lo  caU-bi 

To^  bacca- 1  a  u  reate. 
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THE    LAND    OF   THE    ILIAD. 

By  F,  Myron  Colby. 


As  we  look  around  upon 
our  planet  it  is  wonderful  to 
perceive  how  much  enchant- 
ment romance  and  poetry 
have  contributed  to  fling 
about  certain  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  it.  To  one 
who  has  travel  led, 
this  is  evident 
more  than  to  hrm 
who  has  not.  As 
he  walks  the  de- 
serted wharves  of 
Salem  and  peeps 
into  the  dusty 
halls  and  corri- 
dors of  the  old 
colonial  houses  of 
*  Newport,  he  will 
I  that  no  his- 
!  ian  has  done 
r  New  England 
At  Hawthorne 
d  Mrs,  Stowe 
.  have  done.  The 
old  legends  that 
I  h  ey  reclothed, 
I  he  spell  of  beau- 
ty that  they  threw 
around  antique 
■  mansions  and  de* 
ser  ted  St  reels  have 
a  vitality^  a  tangi^ 
bil!ty,^o  to  speak, 
that  Hildreth, 
Drake,  and  Ban- 
croft, with  all 
their  genius  and 
utility,  do  not 
possess.  When  he 
passes     up     and 


N 


down  the  Hudson  he  will  think  oftener  of  sweet 
Katrina  von  Tassel  and  her  lovers,  Ichabod  Crane 
and  Brom  Bones,  and  ilie  Dutch  legends  of  New 
Amsterdam  than  of  Revolutionary  history  and  com- 
mercial speculations.  Beyondihe  limits  of  our  own 
country  the  debt  we  owe  to  poesy  is  still  more 
marked.  What  was  Acadie  till  the  muse  of  Lon<^- 
fellow  sang  the  woes  of  Evangeline?  The  Tweed, 
the  Highlands,  and  the  beautiful  lochs  of  Scotland 
had  few  attractions  for  tourists  till  the  magic 
wand  of  Scott  invested  them  with  the  charms  of 
poesy  and  romance.  The  '*  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii** popularized  travel  from  Naples  to  the  buried 
city.  The  romance  and  travels  of  Bernado  del 
Carpio  and  the  Cid  have  made  Spain  classic 
ground. 

What  has  been  done  by  Scott,  Hawthorne  and 
Bulwer  for  Scotland,  New  England  and  Pompeii, 
Homer  has  done  for  that  little  triangle  of  land 
between  the  Dardanelles  and  the  head  of  the  long 
gulf  over  Mytilene,  which  modern  geography 
marks  as  the  Troad.  A  line  of  one  hundred  ami 
fifty  miles  will  compass  the  whole  famous  terri- 
tory; but  the  genius  of  one  man  has  given  it  a 
dignity  that  has  little  comparison  with  its  mere 
geographical  size*  No  other  territory  of  similar 
extent,  excejjting  Palestine  and  perhiips  Attica, 
has  the  fame  of  this  triangular-shaped  area,  and 
no  other  has  its  beauty.  A  mountain,  ice-crownetl, 
whose  snows  feed  two  sluggish  streams  that  mean* 
der  through  the  plain  below,  sits  down  very  com- 
fortably  into  this  Asian  ai)gle,  gathering  up  its 
space  with  its  fingering  spurs  almost  to  the  sea, 
The  mountain  is  the  wooded  Ida.  The  rivers  are 
the  ancient  Simois  and  Scamander.  The  plain  is 
that  of  Troy  I  the  scene  of  the  lliaii. 

For  over  two  thousand  years  scholars  have 
sought  traces  of  that  divinely- recorded  conflict  of 
gods  and  men  upon  this  narrow  strip  of  shore 
washed  by  the  .4*Igean  and  the  Helles)»ont.  The 
tumuli  of  Homer's  buried  heroes  were  landmarks 
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to  Greek  mariner,  Roman  legionary,  and  Crusad- 
ing warrior.  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Apostle 
Paul — the  man  of  war  and  the  man  of  peace — have 


as  a  real  dynasty.  Archaeology  and  legend  ha^ 
preserved  what  history  has  lost.  The  Gree! 
warred  on  the  Hellespont,  and  a  mighty  kingdo 


Amiknt  Sari  us. 


trodden  the  soil,  and  drconicd  under  the  low, 
solemn  skies  of  ])rondcr  <onqucsts  than  Aga- 
memnon, king  of  men,  over  won.  In  my  school- 
days it  was  the  fashion  to  rcganl  both  Homer  and 
the  Trojan  war  as  myths.  The  Cierman  works  of 
Schlegel  .md  Wolf  were  paramount  at  college. 
Yet  even  they  could  not  ignore  altogether  the 
deep  human  reality  of  the  poems.  The  wrath  of 
Achilles  and  Helen's  beauty  were  as  real  to  us 
as  the  later  stories  of  Marie  Stuart  and  the  Black 
Douglas;  and  the  tender  parting  scene  of  Hector 
and  Andromache  touched  the  heart  as  strongly  as 
the  separation  of  those  other  lovers,  Lord  Dudley 
and  I^idy  Jane  Grey.  It  was  easy  enough  to  say 
there  were  no  Ilium,  no  war  between  Greek  and 
Trojan;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  discard  the 
living,  breathing  pictures  that  the  blind  old  bard 
portrayed  and  sang  on  these  same  picturesque, 
voluptuous  shores  three  thousand  years  ago. 

To-day,  thanks  to  the  labor  of  that  indefatigable 
archieologist,  Doctor  Schlieniann,  Priam  has  be- 
come a  reality  and  the  Troad  historic  ground. 
We  may  fairly  set  down  tlie  dynasty  of  Dardanus 


was  overthrown.  P»ut  Homer  is  hardly  to  I 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  chronicler.  He  sar 
indeed  of  a  real  transaction  and  of  historic  mei 
but  his  verse  is  colored  with  all  the  exaggcralioi 
of  the  poet.  The  war  was  undoubtedly  protractci 
yet  it  could  scan^ely  have  continued  ten  yean 
and  the  gods  had  as  little  to  do  then  as  now  wit 
bloody  battles.  It  is  enough  to  know,  howeve 
that  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  are  as  real  personag 
as  the  heroes  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  Homei 
accurately  described  landscape  is  as  perfectly  c" 
lineated  as  a  modern  battle-field. 

Agamemnon  and  his  Greeks  reached  the  plain 
Troy  from  Tcnedos,  but  modern  visitors  can  n^ 
conveniently  visit  it  from  the  town  of  the  Dac-< 
nelles,  half-way  down  the  famous  street  that  H^ 
christened  with  her  name.  Though  some  portic 
of  the  old  historic  lands  grasped  by  the  Tui 
have  been  rudely  penetrated  by  railways,  the  v 
ginal  soil  of  Priam's  kingdoms  is  as  free  from  su4 
innovations  as  in  the  ancient  Pelasgian  days  wh< 
the  thunder  of  contending  chariots  lifted  the  du 
of  the  seacoast.     There  cannot  l)e  said  to  be  an 
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rving  of  tlie  name ;  even  such  a  one  as 
,,^,  .;cJ  over  carrying  his  aged  father  upon  his 
ihooMers  on  that  long  ago  fatal  night »  would  be 
jUi      if  _nt  on  the  mere  bridle  paths  that 

(lis^^rr  evince  to-day.    Doing  Homer's  land 

i5j  t;lic  nineteenth  century  is  an  enterprise  that  has 
liicl^  of  rlassic  flavor  about  it,  and  the  skinny 
j^iatic  horse  that  you  are  obliged  to  bestride  has 
little  affinity  to  those  snorting  coursers  which 
piotiicdc  plundered  from  Rhesus  somewhere  near 
iHe  very  soil  that  we  are  now  traversing. 

Ta  compass  the  whole  territory  of  the  Troad 

wo«W  tetjuirc  about  a  week;  but  the  immediate 

bndmarks     of    the 

HtKucric  battles  can 

lil  be  included  in  a 

summet^s  day  jour 

ney*  Oq  this  bit  of 

shore  between    Ml. 

Ida  ami  the  sea^  and 

•    ciieading  downward 

from  the  foot  of  the 

UirdaneUcs  fourteen 

mib  along  the  M- 

gan,  were  perfor- 

mcil  iDQi^t  of  the  «x* 

ploiis  of  the  heroes 

who  gathered   here 

jwire  three  thousand 

I    hundred    anH 

jai)4hrre  yeans  ago 

ta  the  Mysian  sun* 

ttL:lit,    The  Sigeum 

jTntaijntory,  behind 

^*  liidi  the  Greeks  an- 

thtjfod  their  fleet,  is 

Jtt«  at  the  entrance 


either  side  flow  the  Siraois  and  the  Scamander, 
now  shallow,  sedgy  streams,  supplied  but  poorly 
by  the  icy  springs  of  the  famous  mountain*  The 
whole  plain  of  the  seacoast  below  was  the  battle- 
ground of  the  contending  armies,  crossed  a  hun- 
dred limes  by  lh€  alternately  retreating  and  ad- 
vancing hosts  of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  Lofty, 
cloud' wreathed  Samothrace,  Xcu's  watch-tower 
during  those  long  ten  years  of  siege  and  sortie, 
looks  down  upon  the  spot,  as  in  the  poet's  de- 
scription, over  low,  intermediate-lying  Imbros. 
Somewhere  out  that  way,  between  the  latter 
island    and   Tenet! os,    was  the   cave    under    the 


^cr  ^Is    imo    the 

^     three 

,    upon 

*^  iow  ndgc  extend' 

'^^  from  one  of  the 

!    i>  of  many  foan- 

Lmcd  Ma   is    His- 

ulik,  or  Ilium  No- 

inuu,  long  the  con- 

*«sied  site  of  the  royal  city  of  Pnam,  and  which  i 
the  excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  have  demon- 
Bnictl  as  the  correct  one  beyond  a  doubt.    On  | 


K*** 


.:<^ 


-^^^ 


Plain  ui    i  Ht  Troad. 

^gean,  from  which  Poseidon  emerged  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  the  epic  to  participate  in 
the  conflict* 
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With  a  Turkish  guide,  and  mounted  on  one  of  ing  sunrise  a  scene  whose  natural  features  must 
those  sorry-looking  nags  that  seem  indigenous  to  often  have  been  gazed  upon  by  the  Greek  war- 
the  region,  we  left  the  town  of  the  Dardanelles  |  riors.  In  the  west  Mount  Ida  was  flushed  with 
one  August  morning  in  the  year  1S77,  ^"^^  when  \  radiant  light,  and  the  wooded  peaks  that  sheltered    * 

the  flocks  of  Paris  and  Ganymede, 
and  the  secret  loves  of  the  Dardan 
and  sweet  Cythera,  wore  the  same 
glory  that  they  must  have  worn  in 
the  old  heroic  days.  Over  the  Thra- 
cian  peninsula  at  our  right  the  coasts 
of  the  fair  islands  sleeping   on  the 
breast   of  the  ^2gean   rose   in  full 
view,    while    far    remoter,    full    a 
hundred  miles  across  the  sparkling 
waves,    the   high    conical    peak    of 
Mount  Athos    stretched    out    from 
the  Grecian  mainland,  gleaming 
faintly  under  the  sapphire  sky.    We 
could  imagine  how  longingly  looke<]^ 
the  eyes  of  the  absent  Greeks  oveK— 
those  waters  toward  their  land  anc^f 
kindred  as  the  war  wore  on.     Th^ 
splendors  of  three  thousand  sunrise^ 
and  sunsets  the   poor   fellows  wit- 
nessed ui>on  those  dark  waves  while 
they,  unfurlough«d  and  desponding, 
gathered  under  the  banners  of  their 
chiefs  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an 
outraged  husband.    Long  after  they 
returned  to  Greece  the  most  vivid 
images  in  their  memories  must  have 
been  those  distant  views  of  Imbros, 
Samothrace  and  Athos. 

The  promontory  of  Sigeum  is  cov* 
ered   with  cultivated   farms  owned 
by  the  English  residents  of  the  Dar-   - 
danelles,   and    on   the   shore   onccss 

ground  into  furrows  by  brazen  cha 

riot  wheels  and  dyed  with  the  bio 
'of  carnage,  we  saw  the  white  bio 
soms  of  the  cotton>plant  maturir^  0 
in   the   summer  sun.     Only  a  fi^  ^ 
small  fishing-boats  recalled  the  nu^^. 
nificent  vision  of  the  twelve  hundr^ 
brazen -beaked  vessels  that  had  once 
anchored   in   the  harbor,  and  were 
defended  so  bravely  when  the  battle 
rolled  that  way,  though  when  the  epic  narrative 
opened  there  must  have  been  rotten  timbers  aod      < 
decayed  cordage  in  many  of  the   royal  galleji. 
We  passed  over  the  entire  point  of  land,  and  tried 


darkness  fell  we  already  had  our  feet  in  Homer's 
land.  The  night  was  s[)ent  in  the  Greek  village 
of  Remkeni,  overlooking  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Hellespont.     We  awoke  to  see  in  the  morn- 
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hard  to  fill  the  Hellespontic  harbor  with  Homer's 
enumerated  myriad  of  ships,  which  must  have  stood 
several  lines  deep  along  the  limited  shore.     Down 
almost  to  the  water's  edge  extended  the  fields  of 
cotton,  and  the  luxurious  crop  doubtless  derived 
something  of  its  nurture  from  the  blood  and  bones 
of  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  that  fourth  day  of 
the  Homeric  battles,  when  the  sons  of  Troy  broke 
throQgh  the  Grecian  wall  to  be  driven  back  again 
by  the  mighty  Ajaces.     Standing  there   in  the 
Asian  sunlight  upon  this  sea  corner,  it  did  not 
require  a  wide  stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy 
Achilles  sitting  dissentient  in  his   tent,  pitched 
perhaps  upon  the  very  ground  my  foot  then  stood 
on,  brooding  over  the  loss  of  the  charming  Briseis. 
The  gigantic  tumuli  of  Homer's  pet  hero  stand 
not  far  distant,  and  grouped  about  it,  girding  the 
field  of  struggle,  are  those  other  everlasting  bar- 
riers, the  tombs  of  Ilus,   Ajax,  and   Patroclus. 
These  earth  mounds  rise  up  in  a  conical  fashion 
'  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  ground  level  and 
their  age  goes  back  to  prehistoric  times.     With 
the  exception  of  the  profanities  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  Turks,  they  have  always  borne  as 
they  do  now  the  names  of  the  individuals  assigned 
to  sepulture  in  them.     Modem  investigation  has 
folly  demonstrated  that  they  were  designed  for 
banal  purposes.     In  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, M.  Choiseul,  a  Frenchman,  exhumed  the 
mooDd  of  Achilles.     Fifteen  feet  under  its  sum- 
mit he  discovered  the  charred  debris  of  antique 
fimeral  rites,  and  also  a  bronze  vase  and  a  figure 


depository.  As  recently  as  1853  some  English 
archaeologists  opened  one  of  the  larger  mounds, 
which  was  found  to  contain  on  an  estimate  thirty 
thousand  feet  of  calcined  bones.     A  single  skele- 


Alkxanuer  the  Great. 

ton  of  unknown  antiquity  was  discovered  in  a 
vault  underneath  the  ashes,  evidently  the  remains 
of  an  exalted  personage.  The  whole  vast  mass 
was  undoubtedly  the  deposit  from  an  immense 
funeral  pyre,  and  may  possibly  have  been  the  work 
of  Greeks  or  Trojans,  as  recorded  by  Homer,  when 
after  the  first  engagement  of  the  Iliad,  the  dead  on 
both  sides  were  heaped  and  buried,  and  a 
mound  raised  over  the  slain. 

The  mounds  suggest  the  manner  of 
their  making,  and  the  poet's  description 
of  the  burial  of  Patroclus  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  warrior's  tomb  applies  with 
equal  exactness  to  all  the  tumuli : 

That  done,  they  bid  the  sepulchre  aspire, 
And  cast  the  deep  foundations  round  the  pyre: 
High  in  the  midst  they  heap  the  swelling  bed 
Of  rising  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

The  tomb  of  the  redoubtable  Ajax  is 
earth  heaped  over  a  vault  of  solid  masonry. 
A  half-obstructed  passage  way  at  its  base 
conducts  the  visitor  into  the  interior, 
of  Athene,  which  were  in  a  state  of  good  preser-  1  One  enters  with  difficulty,  though  the  great 
wtion.  These  relics  are  preserved  at  the  Dar-  I  friendly  ghost  of  Telamon  never  objects  to  an 
dioelles  together  with  some  fragments  of  pottery  ,  intrusion,  and  one  is  hardly  repaid  for  the  effort. 
FRKored  at  a  more  recent  date  from  the  same    The  Romans,  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
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Troad,  erected  a  monument  on  the  summit  of 
the  barrow  in  honor  of  the  doughty  king  of 
Salarais ;  but  only  its  ruins  are  visible  at  the 
present  day.  Round  the  tumuli  of  Achilles 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  run  naked  when  he 
came  here  in  the  pagan  centuries  with  **  Homer's 
Iliad*'  in  his  pocket,  which  he  must  temporarily 
have  laid   aside   when  he  performed  the  rather 


j^^ 


■^>^i^ 
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Paul,  the  Apostle, 

doubtful  feat.  We  varied  the  Macedonian's  plan 
by  making  the  circuit  soberly  on  horseback  and 
retaining  our  clothes,  after  which  we  threaded 
Choiscurs  old  ditch  of  excavation,  and  plucked  a 
poppy  growing  over  the  old  warrior's  slumber  of 
three  thousand  years. 

Passing  into  the  heart  of  the  Trojan  plain »  our 
spirit  fired  up  with  the  thought  of  battle,  like  a 
war  charger's  It  is  a  magnificent  place  for  a 
battle-field.     Esdraelon,  Waterloo,  or  Gettysburg 


present  no  superior  features  and  no  better  defi 
pictures.     There  are  no  hilloi  ks  to  obsinui  the 
view,  no  ravines  for  ambuscades ;   smooth  as  I 
floor,*  green   with  the    rank  wild  grass  in  some  , 
places,  blooming  in  others  with  flowers  of  i 
cately  contrasted  beauty,  it  seemed  the  very 
for  a  battle,  the  convenient  and  appropriate  ih 
for  a  scene  of  wholesale  murder.     Not  far 
moves  a  silvery  line  bisecting  the  plain  ;  it  i 
yellow  Scamandcr  of  Homer,  now^  the  mo 
Mendere,     The  waving  willows  on  its  banl 
descendants  of  those  older  ones  from  whosej 
cesses  the  crafty  Sinon  was  pulled  forth  byi 
Trojan  fierdsmen  to  relate  his  trumped-up  st<wT~' 
of  the  wooden  horse,  "  baneful  source  of  llm 
woes.*'     Right  here  perhaps  stood  the  architfl 
ra!  monster  with  its  belly  full  of  anncd  Gn 
and  around  it  thronged  the  wondering  In 
with  doubting  Laocoon  and  plotting  Thynn^^S' 
at  their  head.     The  **  heaven^bom  Scainainici** 
hardly  looked  the  stream  w^e  dreamed  of  in  thraf '  j 
far-away  hours  of  boyhood  when  w^e  scannwi  the 
sonorous  hexameters  of  the  epic   bard,    ll  tf^ 
placid   flowing  stream  enough,  with  a  chinfld 
that  a  horse  w*ould  span  with  three  leaps;  buti 
has  deep  swelling  eddies  as  of  old,  when  it  ft« 
and  joined  the  fray  against  Achilles  and  Ir  M 
midons.     In  the  spring  time,  w^hen  its  tlu '.i  ■ 
swollen  by  the  snow  from  the  maternal  b(»ioni<i^1 
Mother  Ida,  it  might  posjiibly  perform  the  epcj 
feats  ascribed   to   it;    but   not   otherwise,    Bej 
classic  stream  and  its  brother  Simois  seem*  b  1 
fact  never  to  have  recovered  from  the  stroke  ^it^ 
Hephaistas's  and  Hero's  animosity,  which^if* 
may  credit  Homer,  almost  dried  up  their  rhaiK| 
nels. 

On   a   long,  low   ridge   overlooking  tljc  ^\M\ 
northward  and  westward  are  the  e>* 
of  Priam's  capitab     It  was  long  a  d». 
with  scholars  whether  it  was  here  or  at  a 
higher  up  the  plain,  called  Bounarbashi, 
the  site  of  old  Troy  was  to  be  looke*1  for. 
testimony  of  antiquity  favored  Hissn- 

investigators  w^ere  in  favor  of  Bounarl 

Xerxes  and  Alexander  found,  however,  a  mo 
defender  in  the  German  Doctor  Schl' 
the  summer  of  1870  the  earnest  arch^C' 
his  labors,  and  with  intervals  of  inlemiptio 
the  jealous  Ottoman  government,  continued  ( 
till  he  exhumed  the  long-buried  city  of  tbel 
The  treasures  that  he  unearthed  has  conv 
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Our 


as  to  the  identification  of  the  ancient  city's 
ily,  and  as  we  have  remarked,  have  had  their 
ice  upon  the  semi-mythological  narrative  of 
ir.     The  niins  of  Priam's  palace  have  been 
bare  \  the  walls  which  Poseidon  and  Appallon 
:d»  the  streets  through  which  the  pious  son 
Aphrodite  bore  the  aged  Ancherses  from  their 
liog  hoine^  the  Scsean  gate  where  the  Trojan 
iGillors  sat   and   talked  of  Spartan    Helen's 
ity,  have  all  been  opened  to  the  gaze  of  men, 
lous  remains  of  art,  antique  pottery,  gold  and 
er  ornaments^  such  as  may  have  been  worn  by 
thc*iomcstic  Andromache  or  the  ranting  Cassaii- 
.e  all  been  brought   to  the  light,  richly 
I  i)g  the  labors  of  the  enthusiastic  archxolo- 
pEt    Those  who  wuidd  learn  more  of  the  won- 
V'  i!iscoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  must  read 
u  work,  **Troy  and  its  Remains,'* 
It  not  to  dis( MISS  these  exhumations, 
,...,v.Lii)g  OS  that  would  be;  but  to   deli- 
mitate as  briefly  as   possible  the  geography 
us  land. 
_    on  the  excavated  site  of  His- 
sirUk,  away  from  the  skeptical  west,  under 
''  V  \   ail    of  Homer's  definitely 

'  apes  sweep  in  upon  the 
nnoD*  Many-fountainrrI  Ida,  with  its  long 
najjfc  of  hilb,  bounds  the  horizon  on  the 
east  The  struggling,  slugglish  stream  of 
its  ]>aiiks  bordered  with  wild 
is  channel  haJf-fdled  with  reeds, 
yonder  at  your  left.  It  is  scarcely 
than  a  creek,  and  its  insignificance 
ftooDcilcs  one  to  the  offence  against  the 
Hommr  nomenclature  which  the  Turks 
bvc  committed  in  nanung  the  modern 
Hieam  Dumbrek.  Westward  lies  once  more 
mion  of  the  islands  in  the  /Egean, 
edos  behind  which  the  (ireek  fleet 
brri  daring  the  last  night  of  the  siege, 
ig  green  out  of  the  sea  almost  at  your 
In  front  rises  out  \.\i  t)ie  plain  a  lofty 
the  work  of  human  hands,  which  is 
ipposed  tomb  of  Myrinnc,  about  which 
autUiary  troops  and  l^rojan  warriors 
tinder  Hector  and  yiineus  before 


he  is  treading  the  acttial  classic  soil  of  the  Iliad. 
The  *•  high,  wide-paved  city^ '  looms  up  before  you, 
Priam's  stately  courts,  the  citadel  of  Troy,  the 
doings  of  Paris  and  Helen,  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache, the  thronging  of  the  heralds  about  the  gates, 
the  going  forth  of  mailed  warriors  and  of  flashing 
chariots,  the  old  chiefs  of  Ilium  sitting  at  the  Soean 
gate,  and  the  while-armed  daughter  of  Olympian 
Zeus  among  them  pointing  out  with  jeweled  hands 
the  Grecian  princes  to  their  admiring  gaze,  and  all 
the  memories  of  the  past  throng  with  wonderful 
distinctness  upon  the  mind-  You  even  note  the 
fact  that  Achilles'  feat  of  dragging  dead  Hector 
behind  his  chariot  around  the  doomed  city  could 
easily  be  performed.  Few  traces  of  the  civil iza- 
tion  which  was  destroyed  when  gods  and  men 
united  to  punish  a  prince  for  i>erfidy  and  Irtet,  re* 
main ;  but  there  in  the  presence  of  the  landmarks 


y 


Tomb  at  Mvsisa. 


QguUr  how  this  unearthed  site  meets  all 

'f-  TTients  of  Homer*8  locality.     All   the 

warlike  and  domestic  details  of  the 

recalled  with  vividness,     One  feels  that 


he  painted,  Homer's  pictures  have  a  reality  that 
can  never  be  experienced  elsewhere. 

The  thought,  too,  comes  while  you  stand  above 
the  ruins  of  the  defunct  city^  overlooking  the  nar- 
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wm  Ilian  plain*  that  Priam"«  kingdom  was  after  all 
a  very  petty  affair.  But  so  were  all  the  kingdoms 
of  those  da}^.     The  Trojan  war  was  removed  only 


Site  ok  An«  hnf  Troy,  NtAit  UuuwAitj*Ai*ni 


iwti  huiulrcd  years  or  thcrcal>ouli»  frcjin  Jf»shua*s 
conquest  of  Canaan ;  and  the  reader  will  remember 
that  nearly  one  chapttrr  of  the  hook  whirh  heart, 
the  Jewish  leader^  name  is  occupied  in  etnnnerat- 
ing  the  j^wtty  kings  whci  divided  Palestine  among 
them.  Every  walled  town  hail  its  own  imorpo- 
rated  government  and  its  king,  llie  land  of 
Canaan  was  no  larger  than  1/esser  Phrj'gia,  over 
which  the  Troj;m  king  seemed  to  iH>sst?ss  a  nomi- 
nal iiupremacy,  and  the  latter'a  alliances  with  the 
distant  countries  of  Lycia,  Cilicia  and  Greater 
Phrygia  marks  him  as  etpial  in  [)Ower  at  least  to 
the  Canaaniiish  Adonibe/ck,  who  fed  seventy  tri- 
l)utar)'  kin^ps  ;ii  liis  table ;  or  to  the  formidable 
J^bin  kwg  of  Hazorj  who  made  a  confederacy 


against  Israel.     7*he  territoriEl  limits  cif  Diuia 
proper^  however,  mtist  hare  been  %ma.ll ;  bitt  it  { 
was  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  and  there  b  no 
reason  to  supiJo^r  that  its  ac- 
tual importance  was  exaggera- 
ted by  the  jioct. 

With  our  pockets  filled  willi 
fragTTients  of  Ijroken  earthen- 
ware [>icked  from  the  chinks 
of  the  uncovered  walls*  whidi 
our  fancy  I '  '        ,  detra 

of  the  citv  Af^» 

memnon ,  and  sever,  i  a 

m  1 1  Jit  have  been  co  i^  ^  ^  ♦  ^ , ir\* 

with  the  later  Roman  city  thii 
was    built  nptm    its  run 
rode  forward  in  tlie  aftt 
sun  to  the  Turkish  vilia^ 
Bounarbashi.      Our    way 
along  the  course  of  the 
mander,  whose  cour^  we  cou 
trace  at  this  point  far  up  mno : 
the  defiles  of  Ida.     What  ir-mc 
modes  of  the  jta^t  - 
as  We  rode  slowly  ti|  :  ml 

of  the  ancient  stream  f    Sc»i 
shepherds  feeding  their  "'' 
on  the  slojies  recalleil 
of  Paris  and   Enone»   ol    ^ 
chiscs  and  Ganymede,  wht 
feet  nniKt    often  have  pn 
those  very  hillsides*     The 
rounding  huidst  a[»cis  were  b\ 
tiful,  flushed  with  the  wann  s 
light  of  a  summer  afterncxa 
'I'hc  dreamy  silence  maxle  t 
scenes   more   impressive.    V 
were  wandering  in  a  land  where,  as  in  that 
the   I^otus   Katcrs,  it  seemed   always  aficrntK 
Lovely  flowers  and  luxuriant  grasses  were  growii 
under  our  feet.     Fertile   as    the   land   is  tu  ila 
needing  only  the  hand  of  lultivation  to   Imi 
out  its  richness,  we  may  well  believe  the  stor 
of  its  ancient  profusencss*     Upon  the  le^el  pis 
I  was  then  traversing,"  on  either  side  of  the  S* 
mander,  were  the  meadows  over  which  ranged  t-  '• 
three  thousand  mareii  of  the  ojrtdcni  Kriclhonii 
Priam's  great  grandfatht;r»  and  an  early  king 
Troy, 

The  site  of  Hounarbashi  is  about  eight  mies 
from  Hissarlik,  covermg  an  elevation  considenhljr 
raised   above   the  Trojan   plain.     How  anj^  oa 
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could   ever   imagine  this  to   l>e   the   locality  of 

Homer's  Ilitim  is  a  problem  that  appears  to  me 

ttidbsoVuble.     The  location  does  not  meet  a  single 

»  requirement  of  the  '*  Iliad.*'     Four  miles  in  from 

ihc  seashore,  and  eleven  or  twelve  from  the  Sigenm 

pmmontory,  if  this  was  indeed  the  site  of  Troy, 

we  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  those  Greek 

inrriors  who  braved  it  out  for  ten  years  in  the 

uiinner  they  did,  when  the  least  bit  of  military 

li  tagy  would  have  suggested  the  detail  of  a  por- 

tioD  of  their  fleet  to  a  station  below  Tenedos, 

from  which  rear  attacks  might  have  been  made 

upon  Priam's  capital  simultaneously  with  those 

thai  were  made  in  front.     Of  course  such  a  pro- 

ctcding  would   have  destroyed   all   of  Homer's 

chances  for  weaving  an  "Iliad,**  and  consequently 

wc  should  have  known  nothing  about  Troy  and 

those  demigod  warriors  who  fought  pitched  bat- 

klcsand  made  speeches  seemingly  for  a  Homeric 

^benefit.    Certainly  this  could  not  have  been  the 

-lite  of  Pnam's  city,  and  I  should  like  to  have  Dr. 

Smith  or  any  other  scholar  explain  how  Achilles 


an  inaccessible  height,  with  its  citadel  frowning 
from  a  steep  behind  which  goats  can  scarcely 
obtain  footing. 

A  city,  however,  evidently  stood  here  once ;  a 
large  and  populous  city,  too.  A  few  years  ago 
the  Austrian  consul  at  Constantinople  uncovered 
the  earth  above  the  supposed  Pergamos,  disclosing 
a  gigantic  wall  girdling  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  hill.  The  most  antiquarian  fancy  was  satis- 
fied with  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  exhumed 
walls,  and  everybody  supposed  that  the  long 
searched-for  city  of  the  Trojan  kings  had  been 
found.  Dr,  Schliemann's  more  recent  discoveries 
at  Hissarlik  made  the  entertainment  of  such  an 
idea  preposterous.  But  what  city  did  stand  here? 
It  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The  whole  of  this  cor- 
ner of  ancient  Mysia  is  strewn  with  the  ruins  of 
prehistoric  cities.  Homer  could  probably  have 
told  us  if  he  had  cared  to.  The  constant  refer- 
ences which  the  "Odyssey*'  contains  to  matters 
which  do  not  come  within  range  of  the  **  Iliad/* 
fully  shows  that  there  was  a  great  mass  of  floating 
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ibly  have  dragged  the  gallant  Trojan, 
a  better  hero  of  the  **  Iliad'*  than  he 
ibesfaniund  the  walls  of  a  city  pitched  upon  such 


Troic  legend,  of  which  the  poet  only  wrought  up 
so  much  as  suited  his  own  purpose.  In  the  twen» 
tieth  book  of  the  **  Iliad**  Homer  makes  slight 
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allusion  to  a  city  which  the  Trojans  inhabited  1  tions  of  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  poets  give  V^ 
before  IHura  was  built,  **  city  of  niany-languaged  '  every  inch  of  earth  in  the  Troad  something  < 


men/'     If  I  was  to  venture  upon  a  supposition,  I 
should  say  this  may  possibly  have  been  the  ancient 


romance.     It  is  all  classic  ground. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  Greek  city  of  Aleiai* 


h'  i 


r^i 


% 


'^'  ^t^^ 


PHTLADEtPmA,   NEAR  THE  TrOAD, 


Dardania.  Homer's  testimony  is  that  the  latter 
city  was  farther  up  the  Idrean  ridge  than  Ilium, 
which  coincides  with  our  assumption.  According 
to  another  tradition,  there  was  more  than  one 
Ilium,  or  at  least  the  city  was  several  times  re* 
built.  It  may  be  possible  that  Bounarbashi  stands 
on  the  site  of  one  of  the  older  Iliums.  That  it 
was  not  Homer's  Troy  there  are  too  many  evi- 
dences to  prove  the  contrary ;  but  that  it  was  one 
of  the  parent  cities  of  this  flourishing  state  is 
highly  probable,  though  as  to  which  one  every 
traveller  must  decide  for  himself. 

Whatever  city  it  was  it  had  a  splendid  and 
commanding  location.  The  Scamander  at  this 
point  comes  rushing  from  a  chasm  cleft  among 
the  fir* clad  ranges  of  Ida,  and  a  thousand  feet 
below  semicircles  the  precipitous  steep  on  which 
the  village  stands.  The  panorama  of  the  "  heaven- 
bom  stream**  tearing  its  way  through  the  rent 
mountain  is  striking  enough  to  give  some  color  to 
the  Greek  fable  that  Heracles  tore  Ida  asunder 
purposely  for  the  river's  passage- way.     The  tradi- 


Troas  are  about  two  hours  drive  from  Bounarb 
The  modeni  name  of  Eski'Stamboul  has  no 
of  the   ancient   appellative,    and    is  misleadit^ 

'  Unless  one  is  the  best  of  classic  scholars, 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  old  city  was  a^'^'/^'* 
with  the  /t/s  lialiatm  under  the  RomanSf  be  i 
be  surprised  at  the  wide  extent  of  the  ruins. 
expected  to  find  the  few  remains  of  a  paltry  lol 
instead  of  which  I  was  greeted  by  an  extCBti 

I  ruitis  ten  miles  at  least  in  cirtuit.     Sweeping  j 
from  the  beach  of  the  -^gean  over  an  imn 
ridge,  its  site  overgrown  with  wild  grass  ind 
grove  of  oaks,  the  roots  of  which  clasp  the 
marbles  in  their  embraces,  lie  all  that  is  leftj 
the   great   city   which  Antigonus  built  and 
Csesars  embellished.    Perhaps  the  ftiost  promin 
fact  connected  with  its  history  is  the  preachin|j 
St,   Paul.     Somewhere  about   here  must  be  I 
remains  of  the  house  where   Paul  left  his 
when  he  took  that  memorable  %'oyage  acrosj 
^gean  into   Macedonia,  and  also  those  of  ] 
other   house   from   whose   open  windows 
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tis  fell  in  his  sleep  and  vi^  taken  up  dead, 
fterwards  restored  to  life  by  the  apostle. 
n  bis  day  was  one  of  the  most  important 
'  the  province  of  .\sia.  The  ancient  harbor 
I  be  traced  in  a  basin  about  four  hundred 
g  and  two  hundred  wide, 
ig  among  the  broken  columns  and  friezes 
ruined  city  we  watched  the  sunset  over  the 
,  A  trail  of  ruddy  light  swept  over  the 
:e  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  Greek, 
and  Roman  fleets,  and  finally  behind  the 
Thasos  the  sun-god  sunk  to  rest.  It  was  a 
Ing  thought  to  think  of  the  million  of  eyes 
watched  that  picture  from  the  site  where 
stood.  St.  Paul  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
had  seen  the  same  western  horizon  flushed 
ly,  and  the  long  waving  line  of  Imbros 
;o  peaked  Samothrace. 
»  the  shorty  splendid  Levantine  twilight 
t-..,:_^  around  us  we  hastened  up  through 
.  ve  groves  that  covered  the  hillside, 
igbi  shelter  for  the  night  at  the  hut  of  a 


present  soit>e  admirable  specimens  of  manly  beauty. 
The  women  arc  not  so  beautiful,  and  this  infe- 
nority  seems  to  liave  descended  straight  down 
from  the  days  of  the  **Ilivid,'*  For  everybody 
has  probably  observed  that,  while  in  Greece  it 
was  the  women  who  attracted  the  love  of  the 
deities^  in  Troy  it  was  the  men.  These  people 
subsist  by  hunting  and  rude  pastoral  labor.  Their 
habitations  are  clay-built  cabins,  shaggy  and  brush- 
covered,  fac-similes  of  those  older  huts  that  clus- 
tered about  the  woody  recesses  and  the  valleys 
at  the  spurs  of  Ida,  one  of  which  may  have  shel- 
tered the  infant  Paris,  when,  cast  out  from  the 
royal  palace,  he  was  protected  by  the  Ida^an 
shepherd. 

We  had  journeyed  the  whole  length  of  the 
Trojan  plain,  but  we  had  not  yet  finished  Homer*s 
land.  The  Id;ean  mountains  towered  aloft  in  the 
eastern  sky,  the  fabled  haunt  of  cloud-compelling 
Zeno,  its  tall  dark  pines  and  summery  swales 
golden  with  the  legends  of  Ganymede  and  the 
sw  crd-maid  whom  Paris  deserted  for  the 


Modern  Pergamos. 


■y  *^> 


berdsmacb     The  Yuruks  are  a  people  who 

t  ..    I  ij,^  Troad  from  a  time  long  ante- 

>maii  conquest.     They  are  a  hardy, 

Al  liosipi table  racei  and  in  their  physique 


charms  of  the  Spartan  queen.  The  next  day  at 
early  dawn  we  left  the  hospitable  Yuruk  hut,  and 
proceeded  through  the  fertile  valle>^  and  over  the 
wooded  hills,  with  Mount  Ida  for  our  destination 
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We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  another  bril- 
liant day  for  our  journey.  Dreamy  and  solemn 
were  the  skies  overhead,   the   breeze  whispered 


"Iv^  a 


^^MbyiA-ii'i 


.^J 


VM 


The  R 


jt  Time. 


softly  among  the  olive  and  pine  groves,  and  we 
struggled  along  with  our  mind  in  a  sort  of  dream. 
As  we  crossed  the  Scamander  for  the  first  time 
we  came  upon  a  scene  that  carried  us  back  three 
thousand  years  with  the  rapidity  of  thought.  Some 
Yuruk  women,  black  eyed  and  black-haired,  Hi  he, 
agile  and  handsome,  with  the  contrast  of  scarlet 
and  purple  jackets  against  white  nether  garments, 
whose  huts  were  on  the  hillside,  were  performing 
their  week's  clothes-washing  in  the  channel  of  the 
the  river.  It  was  almost  the  exact  scene  of  the 
•* Iliad,'*  the 

Was liing- troughs  of  wcll-wrougbt  stone 
Where  Trojan  dnmcs,  ere  yet  alarmed  liy  Greece, 
Washed  Ihcir  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace. 

^Vlih  Homer's  picture  engraved  indelibly  upon 


the  tablets  of  our  mind,  we  followed  the  course 
the  Scamander  up  among  the  rough  ravines  at^ 
pine  groves  of  Ida.  The  river  must  have  changie< 
since  Homer's  day,  fo; 
its  tnie  sources  are  fa 
removed  from  those  as 
cribed  to  it  by  the  bartf. 
Half-way  up  the  moun- 
tain side  on  the  west,, 
from  a  vast  cavern  knoini 
among  the  natives  is 
Buyuk'Megara,  the  cXnv 
waters  gush  forth  ia 
mighty  volume,  a  M- 
formed  river  in  their  ear* 
best  start.  The  cave  has 
never  been  fully  e»* 
plored,  but  a  more  ip- 
propriate  source  for  the 
classic  river  cannot  well 
li-^S^'    'WSli^^^^^^^k  be  imagined    than  tbtir 

magnificent  grotto  far 
up  among  the  groves  of 
many-fountaincd  Ida, 

The  view  down  through 
the  valley   of   the  Sc*i- 
mander  from  this  pofot 
is  enchanting.  Tenn)'soo 
has  scarcely  done  it  ^^ 
tice  in  the  beautiful  pic- 
lure  that  he  draws  of  it 
in   his   "iEnone/'   N<> 
adornment   of   fancy  is 
needed  to  make  iTif  '• -■ 
rounding  glades  ' 
feet   ideal  scenes  which   the  poet  descriL>t.^,    ^ 
if  to  carry  out  the    perfect  reminiscence  o(  ^hc 
ancient  pastoral    life,    shepherds   still   1c.iaJ  their 
wooliy,  white*hoofed  charges  through  the  va!le)i» 
and  once  as   we  rode  under   the  chestnuts  i\^^ 
oaks,    the    warbling    of   a   reed-flule    playing  *  | 
primitive   air  seemed  to   carry  us  back  to  tHc  | 
halcyon  days  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  when  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  mourned  her  ciderini 
lover  perhaps  in  these  very  groves. 

Tennyspn,  taking  the  license  of  a  poet, 
Troy  visible  from  this  place,  which  could 
have  been,  as  a  range  of  hills  shuts  out  from  s 
entirely  the  Ilian  plain  and  the  valley  of  the  lo 
Scamander*      But   behind    the    valley   "to 
Gargarus"  does  indeed  ''stand  up  and  tike 
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mommg/'     The  Turks  terra  the  mountain  Kaz-  j 

daglif  or  Goose- height,  on  account  of  its  white  \ 

appearance*  which  resembles  the  breast  of  a  goose.  I 

We  were  the  greater  part  of  a  day  in  reaching  its 

snmtnit,  which  is  a  level  area,  broad  enough  for 

aU  the  gods  of  the  Olympian  luythology  to  find 

y.     '  >om   upon.     Its   altitude   is   somewhat 

JT  own  Mount  Washington — ^hardly  five 

rid  feet — but  the  prospect  from  it  is  unsur- 

t  r-LiJ      Homer  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 

:;vor4ble  place  whereon  to  seat  his  divinities  than 

fh:,  jj^ak  of  topmost  Gargarus*     A  view  from  it 

I.  kc5  m  all   Western  Asia  Minor  and  European 

Turkey,  and  the  peninsula  of  Greece.     Although 

ifiir!)  miles  distant,  the  plain  of  Troy  appears 

i   / 1  directly  under  the  gaier's  feet,  and  a  single 

gUnce  suffices  to  take  in  all  the  incidental  local- 

iiio  of  the  *♦  Iliad/'     Beyond,  like  a  mirror  of 

!tlver»  flashed  the  waters  of  the  ^-Egean,  over  which 

!      a  passed  in  his  *•  Pilgrimage/'  stopping  to 

ida  with  a  stanza  from  the  sea,  and  over 

which  I  had   passed  in  m'^  upward  passage  from 

Athens  only  the  week  before.     The  Hellespont 


of  Constantinople,  which  are  sometimes  visible,  it 
is  said,  from  Ida;  but  we  failed  to  see  them.  A 
thousand  memories  of  ancient  history  crowded 
upon  the  mind  as  we  looked  around  in  the  Asian 
sunlight — Alexander  at  the  Granicus,  the  many- 
nationed  host  of  Xerxes  with  Libyan  chariots  and 
Arabian  camels  and  Cappadocian  steeds,  swarm- 
ing on  the  plain  to  the  northward,  and  many  a 
pageant  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Crusading  times, 
which  are  only  memories  now. 

Mount  Ida  ii  not  altogether  desolate.  Religion 
and  hunting  combine  to  revive  much  of  the  old 
antique  life  which  has  made  the  famous  mountain 
classic  ground.  Once  a  year  the  Yuruk  populace 
of  the  surrounding  territory  ascend  this  lofty  Gar- 
garian  height,  and  carouse  days  and  nights  to- 
gether in  honor  of  the  occasion  of  one  of  their 
superstitious  festivals.  Much  fierce  liquor  is  cou- 
^med  at  these  tiroes  by  the  thirsty  worshippers, 
and  the  quantity  of  broken  bottles  strewn  about 
the  summit  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Dionysus 
rather  than  Zeus  is  the  divinity  most  worshipped 
at  present  upon  the  mountain. 


frw. 
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Orjiambnxatio^    ^ 

III  I  lie  bhores  ot  *\sfa  and  Eur^ 
'Ugh  all  the  centuries  since  Hont 
We  gained  keenly  to  distinguish  the  towefs 


on  the  peak  and  looked 

^   ventures   about    Ilium 

.  io*day  scarcely  less 
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hazardous  exploits  performed  in  the  chasing  of 
wild  boars  on  the  sides  of  Ida.     The  mountain,  as  i 
in  Homer's  day,  is  "the  mother  of  wild  beasts;"  ; 


Early  Trojan  Urns  and  Vases. 

wolves  and  panthers  frequent  its  gloomiest  defiles, 
and  multitudinous  wild  boars  literally  plow  the 
hillsides.     Famous  sport  there  is  in  the  autumn 
months,  when  Frank  strangers  visit  the  governor 
of  Beiramitch   on   the   upper   Scamander.     The 
promise  of  a  few  liras  from  this 
Turkish   potentate    tempts    out 
nearly  all  the  Yuruk  population 
of  the  Western  Troad,  and  for 
a  week  or  two  the   old  moun- 
tain   is   transformed    from     its 
loneliness   into  the  most  excit- 
ing holiday  spot  in  the  world. 
The   ringing    of    muskets,    the 
shouts  of  savage  huntsmen,  the 
flash  of  steel  weapons,  the  rush 
of  wild  boars  through  the  gorges, 
with  all  the  indescribable  scream 
and  clangor   of   the    occasion, 
lends   to   the  classic   mountain 
a  picturesqueness  that  could  not 
have  been  surpassed  when  the 
royal  hunting  parties  of  Laome- 
don's  or  Priam's  court   took  a 
week's  sport  among   the  hills. 
Not  without  loss  of  life  and  limb  is  this  danger- 
ous pastime  pursued.     Many  a  valuable  steed  is 
ripped  open   by  the  gleaming  long  tufts  of  the 
boars,  and  often  a  poor  Yuruk  is  carried  home 


to  his  hut  in  the  valley  never  to  go  forth  again 
when  the  hunter's  horn  peals  through  the  wild- 
wood.    The     pines  of   Ida  are  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Not  even  the  forests 
of  Scandinavia^  which  fiir- 
nished  timber  for  many  a 
viking's  craft  in  the  olden 
time,  can  produce  anything 
to  match  the  colossal  classic 
trunks  of  this  Asiatic  clime. 
They  rise  stupendous  and 
straight  from  the  lower  ter- 
races, crown  the  upper  cli& 
with  a  more  than  kingly  di- 
adem,   and    sweep    aroand 
the    ravined    sides  with  a 
profusion   that  would  wa^ 
rant  the  building  of  a  thoo- 
sand    navies    yet.    As  we 
went    down    through   the 
wooded    defiles  we   coohi 
not   help  thinking  of  the 
days  when   the  Trojan   shipbuilders  laid  their 
impost  upon  these  kingly  trunks  to  provide  fleets 
for  Paris  and  -rEneus.     Many  a  Greek  quinqoe- 
reme  and   Roman  galley  have   been  constnicted 
from   their   timber  since  those  older  days;  fco* 

r 
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the  Idsean  summits  seldom  ring  with  axe-stiob 
now.  The  seats  of  civilization  have  moved  6q 
the  Tread  boundaries,  and  the  dryads  and  nui 
rule  undisturbed  in  their  present  fastnesses. 
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Another  night  passed  in  the  wilderness,  another  |  as  a  parting  salutation  to  its  presiding  deity,  lifted 
rf«/  of  wandering   under   the  dreamy  skies  of  |  our  caps  to  the  mist-covered   mountain  of  the 


Axam's  kingdom,  passing  along  the  upper  and 

ioirer  Scamander  and  traversing  the  Trojan  plain 

stgairt,  and  we  came  out  of  the  ancient  land.     We 

looked  our  last  upon  the  ruins  of  Homer's  city, 

dippcrd  our  fingers  in  the  waves  of  the  Scamander 


gods,  and  then  stepped  out  of  a  palace  of  en- 
chantment into  the  cold  gray  light  of  ordinary 
life,  frosty  as  a  polar  day.  Henceforward  the 
land  of  the  "Iliad"  was  to  live  only  in  our 
memories. 


WITH    MEN   AND   BOOKS. 

By  a.  F.  Bridges. 


xvni. 

Iw  contemplating  the  achievements  of  a  great 
tnind,  we  are  apt  to  think  they  spring,  Minerva- 
WVe,  full-grown,  into  existence.     The  secret  his- 
lory  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  in  prose  and 
in  poetry,  would  reveal  many  a  fact  of  curious 
--interest  regarding   the   immature   plans  as   they 
originally  existed  in  the  minds  of  their  authors, 
the  eliminations,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  aid 
from  outside  sources  by  way  of  suggestions,  and 
of  the  very  material  itself     Indeed,  the  latter  no 
doubt  would  fill  an  important  volume.     A  worthy 
critic,  in  speaking  of  the  few  minds  **the  results 
of  whose  labors  are  placed  by  history  and  the 
judgment  of  a  daily  increasing  wisdom  high  above 
competition,"  says,  "They  beam  upon  our  world 
like  the  sun  among  the  stars.  .  .  .  We  forget  that 
the  sun,  whose  regal  power  we  so  readily  recog- 
nize, is  acted  upon  no  less  subtilely  and  surely  by 
*il  inferior  influences,  that,  to  climb  to  any  glori- 
ous height,  we  must  have  assistance  and  guides." 
Tacitus  had  a  happy  faculty  of  improving  upon 
Ac  productions  of  others.     His  brevity  of  style 
^assuch  that  he  could  reduce  a  bulky  compila- 
tion to  less  than  one-half  its  dimensions ;  and  his 
gnces  as  a  writer  enabled  him  to  weave  dates  and 
figures  into  a  story  that  read  like  romance.     But 
Tacitus  was  a  historian  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  it 
^n&  his  place,  as  a  historian,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  researches  of  others,  and  to  use  their  material 
at  pleasure.     A  poet,  however,  is  a  creator.     He 
conceives  a  design  and  he  executes  it.     The  plan, 
the  thought,  the  language  are  his.     If  any  of  these 
at  borrowed,  they  are  stolen,  and  the  reflection 
is  on  his  morals.     Design,  thought,  language  are 
borrowed ;  and  this  serves  to  illustrate  the  little- 
BQi  of  human  greatness,  as  well  as  to  point  out 


the  various  steps,  the  aids  and  the  guides  by 
which  even  this  greatness  is  attained. 

The  immortal  lines  of  Robert  Burns,  **Auld 
Lang  Syne,'*  are  an  improvement  on  a  love-song 
of  the  same  title,  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of 
Scotch  poems  printed  by  James  Watson,  Edin- 
burgh, 1 71 1.  The  original  has  for  its  theme 
love,  while  the  well-known  lines  of  the  latter  are 
far  more  happily  dedicated  to  friendship.  The 
**  Pilgrim's  Progress"  was  not  originally  con- 
ceived by  John  Bunyan.  It  was  adapted  by  him 
while  in  prison  from  the  dreamings  of  a  monk, 
whose  manuscript  had  in  some  way  fallen  into  his 
possession.  **  Though  we  regret  to  give  to  another 
than  Bunyan,"  said  a  writer  of  note,  **a  single 
thrill  of  the  gratitude  with  which  this  little  book 
inspires  us,  though  we  may  dread  to  regard  its 
author  as  a  tithe  less  than  the  inspired  saint  we 
have  always  believed  him,  still  let  justice  be  done 
though  the  heavens  fall;  and  at  the  same  time 
let  him  who  was  a  victim  of  tyranny,  both  in 
body  and  soul,  have  due  meed  of  praise  in  that  he 
saw  so  clearly,  through  the  gloom  of  superstition, 
the  heavenly  light  and  the  narrow  path."  Though 
Bunyan  is  not  to  be  considered  a  plagiarist,  inas- 
much as  the  development  of  the  plan,  the  detail 
and  the  doctrine  are  peculiarly  his,  yet  had  it  not 
been  for  the  first  idea  of  the  dead  monk,  the  im- 
mortal allegory  would  never  have  been  written. 

These  two  instances  do  not  seem  so  important 
when  we  consider  that  even  Milton  is  not  the 
originator  of  the  world-renowned  epic,  **  Paradise 
Lost."  The  discoveries  that  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  establish  this  beyond 
hope  of  successful  contradiction.  As  in  the  case 
of  Bunyan,  a  meed  of  praise  is  to  be  given  Milton 
for  his  labor.     The  superiority  of  his  mental  en- 
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dowmentSy  the  breadth  of  his  scholarship,  the 
broader  sweep  of  his  imagination,  and  the  general 
gifts  of  nature  that  render  him  the  greater  poet, 
together  with  the  more  suitable  style  of  verse,  all 
tend  to  make  the  adaptation  far  more  worthy  than 
the  original. 

The  discoveries  referred  to  resulted  in  rescuing 
from  obscurity,  to  which  its  immaturity  as  much 
as  any  of  its  defects  consigned  it,  a  volume  of 
rare  interest,  "  The  Glasse  of  Time  in  the  First 
and  Second  Age.  Divinely  Handled.  By  Thomas 
Peyton.  London,  1620."  This  was  forty  years 
before  "  Paradise  Lost"  was  given  to  the  public. 
Concerning  Thomas  Peyton,  nothing  is  known 
further  than  that  he  here  appears  as  author.  The 
encyclopedias  of  biography  do  not  contain  his 
name.  **  A  copy  of  his  book,**  said  a  writer  in 
the  North  American  Review^  *'  elaborately  bound 
in  vellum,  ornamented  with  gold,  with  coatof- 
arms,  and  regal  device,  illustrated  with  curious 
cuts  and  quaintly  printed,  had  been  kept  in  the 
the  possession  of  some  English  family,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chest  of  an  illiterate  descendant, 
until  his  recent  death  created  a  train  of  circum- 
stances which  in  the  end  placed  the  book  before 
our  eyes.  We  are  convinced  that  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  attention  and  inquiry,  and  we  herewith 
offer  the  result  of  our  own  research  and  compari- 
son with  the  immortal  poem  which  it  so  much  re- 
sembles, and  which  we  cannot  help  believing  was 
suggested  by  it." 

The  writer  referred  to  then  takes  up  the  narra- 
tive of  the  two  in  comparison,  showing  that  each 
begins  with  human  existence,  dwelling  on  the  fall 
of  man.  At  this  epoch  "The  Glasse  of  Time" 
becomes  in  a  sense  a  biography  of  Adam  and  his 
descendants  down  to  the  days  of  Noah,  promising 
at  the  close  a  continuation.  But  the  story  was 
never  resumed,  it  appears.  The  poem  as  a  whole 
is  crude,  the  thought  being  filtered  and  the  sense 
obscured  by  rhyme ;  but  it  agrees  with  the  view 
of  the  origin  of  sin  as  expressed  in  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  the  agency  of  Satan,  the  depravity  of  the 
race,  and  the  hope  of  the  sinner  through  redemp- 
tion. The  version  of  Milton  enjoys  many  superi- 
orities over  that  of  Peyton — the  character  of  Satan 
belongs  exclusively  to  it,  while  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  matter  in  hand,  never 
induced  to  leave  it  by  an  allusion  or  a  simile. 
Again,  in  every  particular  where  the  thought  of 
the  two  is  very  similar,  it  is  eminently  superior. 


The  opening  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  \ 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  bears  a  striking  resembl 
the  corresponding  part  of  a  book  of  the  * 
of  Time."     I  quote  from  the  latter : 

Urania,  sovereign  of  the  muses  nine. 
Inspire  my  thoughts  with  sacred  work  divine- 
Come  down  from  Heaven — within  my  temples 
Inflame  my  heart  and  lodge  within  my  breast 
Grant  me  the  story  of  this  world  to  sing. 
The  **  Glasse  of  Time"  upon  the  stage  to  bring 
Be  aye  within  me,  by  thy  powerful  might 
Govern  my  pen,  direct  my  speech  aright — 
Even  in  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Time 
To  the  last  age,  season  my  holy  rhyme. 
O,  lead  me  on,  into  my  soul  infuse 
Divinest  work,  and  still  be  thou  my  muse — 
That  all  the  world  may  wonder  and  behold 
To  see  Time  pass  in  ages  manifold — 
And  that  their  wonder  may  prt>duce  this  end- 
To  live  in  love,  their  future  lives  to  mend. 

All-powerful  God,  when  both  by  night  and  da) 
Incessantly  my  heart  to  Thee  did  pray, 
To  ease  my  grief,  and,  if  it  were  Thy  will. 
To  send  me  peace  to  walk  on  Sion's  hiU, 
That  in  Thy  house,  where  all  Thy  saints  do  m 
My  soul  might  sing  and  offer  odors  sweet. 

Instead  of  peace,  which  I  desired  in  haste, 
Thou  send'st  me  down  a  lovely  virgin  chaste, 
Noble  Urania,  soberly  attired. 
Which  when  I  saw,  with  joy  I  much  admired. 
Finding  a  friend,  a  copartner  thus  to  be 
A  fit  companion  in  my  misery. 
Great  God  of  Heaven,  upon  my  bended  kneeiy 
Before  that  face  which  every  action  sees. 
Let  me  but  know  what  good  I  ever  wrought, 
That  Thou  in  mercy  thus  on  me  hath  thougbtl 
Or  have  I  not  offended  much  Thy  will 
That  Thou  my  heart  dos't  with  Urania  fill? 
Eternal  God,  what  shall  I  give  to  Thee 
For  Thy  great  love  and  favor  showed  to  me? 
If  all  the  world  within  my  power  did  stand, 
And  all  therein  was  sole  at  my  command, 
In  thankfulness  for  all  Thy  mercies  sweet 
I'd  all  surrender — lay  them  at  Thy  feet. 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  parts  of  "P«3 
Lost"  referred  to,  and  read  from  the  line, 
Descend  from  Heaven,  Urania,  by  that  naoM 
If  rightly  thou  art  called, 

to,  ''  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few," 
forty  lines  in  all,  and  he  will  find  the  : 
blance. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Milton  sang 
Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  w 
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VTith  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
S^estore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
S^tkgt  heavenly  muse,  that  on  the  sacred  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  Shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 

In  the  beginning,  how  the  heavens  and  earth 

"Bose  out  of  chaos. 

"Peyton  begins: 

Xbt  author  first  doth  God*s  assistance  crave 

Xbrougboat  the  work,  that  he  His  help  may  have. 

Xhe  sacred  Sabbath,  Satan's  envious  gall, 

The  woman  formed,  and  man's  most  dismal  fall, 

The  tree  of  life,  protected  from  the  brute. 

The  tree  of  knowledge,  with  her  fatal  fruit, 

For  fear  the  world  should  finally  be  ended 

God's  dearest  daughter  down  in  haste  descended — 

The  flaming  sword,  the  tree  of  life  that  guarded. 

The  cherubim  upon  the  walls  that  warded. 

The  land  of  Eden — is  described  at  large. 

Heaven's  judgments  just  to  all  men's  future  charge. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  invocations  of  the 

two  poets.     I  give  Peyton's  first : 

^  Oh,  glorious  God,  inspirer  of  my  muse. 

Grant  that  Thy  Word  my  soul  may  daily  use. 
And  that  what  learning  painfully  it  got 
Stin  from  the  truth  may  never  swerve  a  jot — 
That  in  her  spring,  beginning,  and  her  bud. 
May  sing  Thy  glory  to  Thy  churches'  good. 

Oh,  that  my  muse  might  once  but  rest  in  peace. 
Then  would  she  sing  divinely — never  cease — 
Bot  work  out  truth  within  her  holy  rhymes, 
Gliding  along,  descending  to  our  times ; 
And  dear  Urania,  sovereign  of  my  verse, 
Should  hear  the  glory  of  this  world  rehearse, 
Unfolding  still  to  God's  immortal  glory 
The  heavenly  sweetness  of  a  sacred  story. 

And  chiefly  Thou,  oh  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  th'  upright  heart  and  pure, 
iMtmct  me,  for  Thou  knowest;  Thou  from  the  first 
.Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
I^ove-lilce,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
niamine;  what  is  low  raise  and  support. 
To  the  height  of  this  great  argument ; 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

In  alluding  to  the  war  in  heaven,  both  attribute 
Ac  fall  of  the  angels  to  pride.  They  both  follow 
•tfccm  in  their  frightful  descent  down  to  hell. 
Both  versions  have  the  devil  in  superb  form  to 
tempt  Eve  in  Eden.  Even  Paradise  is  similarly 
described.    Peyton  sings  of 

—The  treasures  of  that  goodly  land, 
The  fruitful  r^ons  in  the  same  that  stand, 
The  goodly  rivers,  and  brave  mounting  hills. 
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Sweet,  temperate  air  on  every  side  that  fills 
The  downy  plains  with  such  a  fragrant  smell 
As  winged  Fame  unto  our  ears  doth  tell — 
The  spicy  trees,  and  brave,  delightful  flowers — 
The  dainty  walks  and  gilt,  aspiring  towers, 
And  all  things  else  that  man  could  well  desire. 
Or  discontent  of  Nature  may  require. 

Milton's  description  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
particular,  is  superior : 

Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view — 
Groves,  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm ; 
Others,  whose  fruit,  burnished  with  golden  rind. 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true. 
If  true,  bore  only,  and  of  delicious  taste. 
Betwixt  them  lawns  or  level  downs,  and  flocks. 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed. 
Or  palmy  hillock,  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irreguous  valley  spread  her  store. 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and,  without  thorn,  the  rose. 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grapes,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant — meanwhile  murmuring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake. 
That  to  the  fringed  bjink,  with  myrtle  crowned, 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

The  following  is  from  Peyton's  address  to 
Adam,  concluding  with  an  account  of  the  temp- 
tation and  the  fall : 

As  the  two  lights  within  the  firmament. 
So  hath  thy  God  His  glory  to  thee  lent — 
G^mposed  thy  body  exquisite  and  rare 
That  all  His  works  cannot  to  thee  compare. 
Like  his  own  image  drawn  thy  shape  divine. 
With  curious  pencil  shadowed  forth  thy  line; 
Within  thy  nostrils  blown  His  holy  breath. 
Impaled  thy  head  with  that  inspiring  wreath 
Which  binds  thy  front,  and  elevates  thine  eyes 
To  mount  His  throne  above  the  lofty  skies — 
Summons  His  angels,  in  their  winged  order. 
About  thy  brows  to  be  a  sacred  border — 
Gives  them  in  charge  to  -honor  this  His  frame. 
All  to  admire  and  wonder  at  the  same. 

Now  art  thou  complete,  Adam,  all  beside 
May  not  compare  to  this  thy  lovely  bride. 
Whose  radiant  tress,  in  silver  rays  to  wave 
Before  thy  face,  so  sweet  a  choice  to  have 
Of  so  divine  and  admirable  mould. 
More  daintier  far  than  is  the  purest  gold. 

But  now  thy  God  hath  perfect  made  thy  state. 
Linked  thee  in  marriage  to  so  choice  a  mate, 
Himself  the  Priest  which  brought  her  to  thy  hand. 
And  knit  the  knot  that  evermore  shall  stand. 
Ringed  with  her  virtue,  glorious  beauty  chaste. 
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But  Lucifer,  that  soared  above  the  sky, 
And  thought  himself  equal  to  God  on  high. 
Envies  thy  fortune  and  thy  glorious  birth. 
In  being  framed  but  of  the  basest  earth. 
Himself  compacted  of  pestiferous  fire, 
Assumes  a  snake  to  execute  his  ire, 
Winds  him  within  that  winding,  crawling  beast, 
And  enters  first,  whereas  thy  strength  was  least. 

And  watching  time  when  Adam  stepped  aside. 

Even  but  a  little  from  his  lovely  bride, 

To  pluck  perhaps  a  nut  upon  the  trees 

Or  get  a  comb  among  the  honey-bees, 

Or  some  such  thing  to  give  his  lovely  spouse. 

Even  just  to  Eve  thou  didst  thy  body  rouse 

And  question  with  her  mind  of  much  idle  prattle. 

Oh,  cursed,  damned,  execrable  devil ! 
Delfghting  best  in  that  thing  which  is  evil; 
What  made  thee  now  thy  baneful  speech  to  blow 
Out  of  that  cankered  venomed  mouth  below. 
That  Eve  must  reach,  and  in  her  hand  to  grapple 
So  far  a  fatal,  curst,  bewitching  apple ; 
And  not  content  thereof  herself  to  eat. 
But  reached  another  as  a  dainty  meat. 
And  in  her  sweet,  delightful,  loving  hands 
Runs  to  her  lord,  where  all  alone  he  stands. 

After  thus  partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit  the 
exposure  follows.  The  mortification  of  Adam  is" 
narrated,  also  his  complaint  against  the  woman. 
**She  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  did  eat.''  At  the 
proper  place  the  threefold  sentence  is  pronounced. 
Moses  records  it  in  six  verses ;  but  the  poets  in 
their  statement  of  it  are  inclined  to  be  verbose. 
In  two  hundred  lines  or  more  Peyton  repronounces 
the  condemnation,  first  on  the  serpent,  then  on 
the  woman,  and  lastly  on  the  man.  In  all  of  it 
there  are  no  brilliant  passages — nothing  but  the 
most  tedious  commonplace,  by  no  means  an  im- 
provement on  the  scriptural  account. 

The  writer  already  quoted  says  :  '*  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  lines  of  Peyton  show  to  much  less 
advantage  when  placed  beside  the  polished  verse 
of  Milton  than  when  read  as  an  isolated  work." 
Nor  have  we  in  these  extracts  given  justice  to  the 
complete  poem.  We  have  selected  those  portions 
which  seem  to  harmonize  more  fully  with  Milton. 
Many  of  the  best  passages  are  in  the  second  di- 
vision, which  we  have  scarcely  noticed.  When 
we  pore  over  the  heavy  lettering  of  these  yellow 
pages,  where,  in  most  cases,  the  orthography  is 
obsolete,  and  in  many  instances  the  words  them- 
selves have  lost  their  significance;  where  occas- 
sional mistakes  are  corrected  with  the  pen,  perhaps 


in  the  author's  own  h^nd;  where  cverj 
change  is  noted  in  the  margin  and  e 
of  information  or  allusion  honestly  r< 
where,  transported  by  these  associatic 
back  to  that  period  of  English  histor) 
lish  life,  and  remember  how  much  the 
to  contend  against,  not  only  in  his 
experiences  but  also  in  the  compara 
state  of  letters  and  poverty  of  books 
sum  up  all,  we  can  see  so  clearly  the  elj 
velopment  of  a  long-cherished  idea^ 
thought  out  into  language,  and  commi 
world  with  somewhat  more  than  an  autl 
tion  and  desire,  with  a  deep  appreciai 
nobleness  of  his  theme,  and  a  pious  w 
mote  God's  glory — we  forget  his  faults 
ties,  we  admire  his  thought  and  expr< 
look  upon  him  as  a  poet  in  the  highes 
creator.  And  then  when  we  consider 
only  thirty-one  when  the  work  was  aco 
as  a  vignette  in  the  title-page  informs 
this  was  a  good  fight  in  those  days, 
moved  rather  after  the  manner  of  "th 
far  Cathay"  than  of  the  years  of  m\ 
rope. 

The  vast  improvement  of  "  Paradise  ] 
its  crude,  immature  original,  renders  it 
tell  just  in  how  much  Milton  was  benei 
Still,  some  idea  may  be  obtained  whe 
sider  how  immeasurably  below  the  stam 
great  poem  its  companion,  **  Paradise  B 
falls.  It  is  a  pity  Peyton,  or  some  ont 
not  continue  the  narrative  before  Milt 
that  he  might  have  improved  on  it  like^ 

XIX. 

Public  attention  is  being  turned  to^ 
monism  of  late  much  more  than  at  ar 
the  past.     The  execution  of  Bishop  Jol 
for  his  share  in  the  Mountain  Meadow 
in  establishing  the   supremacy  of  nat; 
may  be  said  to   have  first  directed  tl 
awakened  interest.     Then  lastly  there 
cision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Co 
polygamy,  the  chief  corner-stone  of  M" 
The  movement  against  Mormonism  has 
become  a  political  issue,  if  it  is  possible 
parties  would  be  agreed  for  it  to  become 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  platform 
been  outspoken  on  the  subject,  and  the 
being   reached.     The   time   is   certainl 
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distant  when  this  foul  blot  will  be  erased  from 

OUT  national  honor. 

The  origin  of  the  Mormon  Bible  is  certainly  in 

•   "*  keeping  with  this  monstrous  latter-day  imposition, 

for  which  it  is  in  some  sense  a  foundation.     It  is 

;       uninspired  as  a  book.     What  renders  the  matter 

[       worse,  it  is  stolen   property.     The   Boston  Re- 

cordtr^  in  1839,  contained  the  following  expose. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  of  Holliston,  who  had  come 

in  contact  with  Mormonism  in  its  grossest  forms, 

prepared  the  narrative  and  secured  its  publication. 

The  account  was  copied  in  the  Millennial  Har- 

Unger^  Bethany,  Virginia,  edited   by  Alexander 

Campbell,  the  writer  of  the  concluding  note : 

"The  Origin  of  the  Mormon  Bible. 
*'As  this  book  has  excited  much  attention^  and 
has  been  put  by  a  certain  new  sect  in  the  place  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  I  deem  it  a  duty  which  I 
owe  to  the  public  to  state  what  I  know  touching 
"^  origin.  That  its  claims  to  a  divine  origin  are 
wholly  unfounded,  needs  no  proof  to  a  mind  un- 
perverted  by  the  grossest  delusions.  That  any 
sane  person  should  rank  it  higher  than  any  other 
merely  human  composition,  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  astonishment ;  yet  it  is  received  as  divine 
by  some  who  dwell  in  enlightened  New  England, 
and  even  by  those  who  have  sustained  the  charac- 
ter of  devoted  Christians.  Learning  recently  that 
Mormonism  has  found  its  way  into  a  church  in 
Massachusetts,  and  has  impregnated  some  of  its 
members  with  its  gross  delusions,  so  that  excom- 
mtmication  has  been  necessary,  I  am  determined 
to  delay  no  longer  doing  what  I  can  to  strip  the 
mask  from  this  monster  of  sin,  and  to  lay  open 
this  pit  of  abominations. 

''Rev.    Solomon   Spaulding,  to   whom   I  was 
united  in  marriage  in  early  life,  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  was  distinguished  for  a 
lively  imagination  and  a  great  fondness  for  his- 
tory.   At  the  time  of  our  marriage  he  resided  in 
Cherry  Valley,  New  York.     From  this  place  we 
removed  to  New  Salem,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio, 
sometimes  called  Conneaut,  as  it  is  situated  upon 
Conneaut  Creek.     Shortly  after  our  removal  to 
this  place  his  health  sunk,  and  he  was  laid  aside 
from  active  labors.     In  the  town  of  New  Salem 
there  are  numerous  mounds  and  forts,  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  dilapidated  dwellings  and  for- 
tifications of  a  race  now  extinct.     These  ancient 
vdics  arrest  the  attention  of  the  new  settlers,  and 


become  objects  of  research  for  the  curious.  Nu- 
merous implements  were  found,  and  other  articles 
evincing  great  skill  in  the  arts.  Mr.  Spaulding 
being  an  educated  man,  and  passionately  fond  of 
history,  took  a  lively  interest  in  these  develop- 
ments of  antiquity;  and  in  order  to  beguile  the 
hours  of  retirement  and  furnish  employment  for 
his  lively  imagination,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  a  historical  sketch  of  this  long-lost  race. 
Their  extreme  antiquity  of  course  would  lead  him 
to  write  in  the  most  ancient  style,  and  as  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world, 
he  imitated  its  style  as  nearly  as  possible.  His 
sole  object  in  writing  this  historical  romance  was 
to  amuse  himself  and  his  neighbors.  This  was 
about  the  year  181 2.  Hull's  surrender  at  Detroit 
occurred  near  the  same  time,  and  I  recollect  the 
date  well  from  that  circumstance.  As  he  pro- 
gressed in  the  narrative,  the  neighbors  would 
come  in  from  time  to  time  to  hear  portions  read, 
and  a  great  interest  in  the  work  was  excited  among 
them.  It  claimed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of 
the  lost  nation,  and  to  have  been  recovered  from 
the  earth,  and  assumed  the  title  of  'Manuscript 
Found.'  The  neighbors  would  often  inquire  how 
Mr.  Spaulding  progressed  in  deciphering  the  man- 
uscript, and  when  he  had  a  sufficient  portion  pre- 
pared he  would  inform  them,  and  they  would 
assemble  to  hear  it  read.  He  was  enabled,  from 
his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  and  ancient 
history,  to  introduce  many  singular  names  which 
won  particular  notice  from  the  people,  and  could 
be  easily  recognized  by  them.  Mr.  Solomon 
Spaulding  had  a  brother,  Mr.  John  Spaulding, 
residing  in  the  place  at  the  time,  who  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  this  work,  and  repeatedly 
heard  the  whole  of  it  read. 

'*  Front  New  Salem  we  removed  to  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Here  Mr.  Spaulding  found  an 
acquaintance  and  friend  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Patterson,  an  editor  of  a  newspaper.  He  ex- 
hibited his  manuscript  to  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  borrowed  it  for 
perusal.  He  retained  it  a  long  time,  and  in- 
formed Mr.  Spaulding  that  if  he  would  make  out 
a  title-page  and  preface,  he  would  publish  it,  and 
it  might  be  a  source  of  profit.  This  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing refused  to  do,  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  now 
state.  •  Sidney  Rigdon  (one  of  the  leaders  and 
founders  of  the  sect),  who  has  figured  so  largely 
in  the  history  of  the  Mormons,  was  at  this  time 
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WIDOWS,   FERNS,   AND    ROMANCE. 

By  Kesiah  Shelton. 


CHAPTER   I. 

"What  possible  connection  can  there  be  be- 
tween these?"  says  one. 

Is  it  sarcasm,  meaning  to  insinuate  that  those 
who  indulge  in  romance  are  green,  like  ferns? 

No,  my  dears ;  for  if  it  referred  to  color,  the 
folly  might  as  truthfully  be  termed  gray,  as  at  a 
certain  period  ferns  become  gray;  and  we  have 
all  learned  that  romantic  ideas  are  not  confined 
to  the  green  age  of  youth. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  September  that  a  party 
were  gathered  in  the  porch  of  Rose  Cottage,  dis- 
cussing the  feasibility  of  a  trip  up  the  mountain- 
side for  ferns  and  mosses. 

If  Hi.  Norton  could  go  to-day  with  them,  all 
^agreed  that  it  would  be  charming.     Hi.  was  their 
favorite  guide,  and  an  excursion  was  readily  post- 
poned if  there  was  any  hope  of  having  Hi.  by 
waiting. 

Our  party  was  composed  of  James  and  Hannah, 
John  and  Maria,  pretty,  gray-haired  Mrs.  Bedell 
(a widow  whose  sorrow  had  some  time  ago  reached 
die  pensive,  interesting  stage).  Dr.  Malbone,  and 
poor,  insignificant  I,  that  in  our  rambles  was 
paired  off  with  Hi. 

Little  did  I  care,  for  Hi.'s  "talk"  was  far  more 
interesting  to  me  than  that  of  my  companions; 
such  original  remarks  and  ideas  of  things  as  he 
treated  me  to,  brimful  of  natural  wit  and  keen- 
ness! It  was  he  that  first  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Malbone  was  infatuated  with  our 
«wcet- faced  widow  of  forty,  but  neither  fat  nor 
fair.  Surely  it  was  not  physical  beauty  that  ren- 
dered her  so  charming ;  yet  charming  she  was  to 
aI1|  male  or  female,  young  or  old. 

James  and  Maria  had  each  accompanied  their 
respective  spouses  upon  their  annual  trip  to  escape 
the  affliction  of  hay-fever,  that  now  common  pes 
tilence. 

The  afflicted  Hannah  and  John  were  happy  to 
fael  that  there  was  one  spot  at  least  upon  this 
With  where  they  might  find  rest  and  comfort ; 
Md  their  consorts  were  content  that  they  were 
relieved,  though  Yankee  thrift  must  have  sug- 
gested to  them  that  it  was  a  moneyed  pity  that 
the  hay-fever  patients  had  not  been  mated — it 


would  have  saved  half  the  annual  expense.  Thus 
the  innocent  must  suffer — even  in  their  pocket. 

The  doctor  was  taking  his  annual  vacation  of 
two  months,  which  tells  its  own  tale,  that  he  was 
a  popular  New  York  (-A^.  K)  surgeon,  with  an 
extensive  and  remunerative  practice,  who  could 
well  afford  to  leave  his  few  summer  patients  to 
the  poorer  doctors. 

We  must  tell  the  whole  truth,  that  the  relin- 
quishment was  not  as  great  as  seems  at  first  sight, 
his  practice  being  among  the  upperest  tendom ; 
during  the  summer  months  the  best  of  it  might  be 
found  at  the  mountains,  among  the  lakes,  in  the 
Canadas,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
as  well  as  generally  distributed  over  continental 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  Isles ;  in  fact,  for  four 
months  of  the  year  he  would  have  needed  seven- 
leagued  boots  or  a  winged  steed  to  have  attended 
his  then  widely-spread  practice,      r'     '-^ 

CHAPTER   II. 

There  was  something  strange  about  the  first 
meeting  between  Grace  Bedell  and  Doctor  Mal- 
bone, though  I  must  confess  that  stupid  I  should 
never  have  noticed  it  but  for  Hi.'s  calling  my 
attention  to  it. 

We  six,  the  two  wedded  couples,  the  widow 
and  myself,  had  just  returned  from  a  sunset  picnic 
upon  the  side  of  one  of  the  smaller  mountains, 
and  Hi.  had  met  us  at  the  gate  as  we  returned,  to 
learn  of  our  plans  for  the  morrow ;  at  that  very 
moment  we  discovered  in  the  porch  with  our  host 
and  hostess  the  most  noble-looking  man  that  ever 
I  saw. 

A  form  neither  tall  nor  slender,  short  nor  stout, 
but  thoroughly  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  a  figure 
that  inspired  confidence  at  once — one  of  those  few 
forms  and  faces  that  one  calls  to  instinctively  for 
help,  with  never  a  thought  of  the  lack  of  previous 
acquaintance. 

Our  hostess  advanced  toward  us,  saying  that 
she  would  introduce  us  to  "  her  annual  boarder. 
Dr.  Malbone," 

I  bowed  first,  and  then  stepped  backward  so  that 
I  stood  beside  our  guide.  Hi.  He  spoke  in  a  low 
voice,  **Look  at  Mrs.  Bedell,  ma'am."     I  looked 
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in  amazement ;  the  sweet  face  was  convulsed  with 
an  agonizing  expression ;  but  with  a  woman's  self- 
control,  her  features  were  calm,  though  pale,  before 
the  doctor  had  shaken  hands  all  around.  He 
bowed  gracefully  to  Mrs.  Bedell,  but  when  he 
raised  his  head  it  was  he  that  was  embarrassed. 
He  had  not  observed  her  before,  and  apparently 
the  name  was  an  unknown  one  to  him ;  but  the 
lady  herself  had  certainly  at  some  time  been  far 
other  than  a  stranger  to  him. 

The  old,  old  story,  loved  and  parted  !  The  un- 
written history  of  the  world  1  Could  we  **a-bear" 
to  read,  even  were  one  skilled  enough  to  write  it? 

Had  the  doctor  and  Grace  stumbled  face  to 
face  over  the  tripping  graves  of  buried  hopes? 
How  the  pathway  of  life  is  crossed  by  these 
mounds,  and  each  sees  only  his  own  ! 

CHAPTER   III. 

The  constraint  at  first  noticeable  between  the 
doctor  and  Grace,  in  our  free  and  easy  life  soon 
disappeared  entirely ;  whether  they  found  oppor- 
tunity for  some  mutual  explanation,  or  concluded 
to  be  ffiuidsMpon  trust,  none  of  us  were  ever  able 
to  say ;  yet  they  were  apparently  agreeable  friends, 
and  that  knowledge  sufficed  us. 

Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  for  a  small  party 
than  to  know  that  there  are  two  persons  present 
that  you  must  forever  be  planning  to  prevent  com- 
ing in  contact  lest  it  destroy  all  harmony. 

With  us  now  all  was  sunny;  the  doctor  gal- 
lantly cared  for  the  widow  on  all  our  excursions. 
If  we  geologized,  he  faithfully  chipped  and  ham- 
mered each  rock  that  struck  her  fancy;  if  we 
botanized,  his  middle-agedness  appeared  no  obsta- 
cle to  his  clambering  up  to  all  sorts  of  impossible 
heights,  or  down  to  dusky  depths  to  assist  in 
adding  to  our  list  of  hard-to-getat-able  plants. 

If  piscatorially  inclined,  he  patiently  wormed 
her  hooks,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  did  join  with  the  other  horrid  men  in  laughing 
at  the  idea  of  strong-minded,  politically- inclined 
females,  requiring  one  of  the  sterner  sex  to  stand 
at  her  elbow  to  arrange  her  bait  so  that  she  could 
catch  her  fish.  He  thought  her  vaunted  inde- 
pendence but  an  empty  boast. 

And  then,  too,  he  would  say  that  he  should 

either  have  to  bring  his  ether  to  soothe  the  poor 

fish's  agony,  as  we  landed  them  so  awkwardly,  or 

else  should^  to  ease  his  conscience,  complain  to 

-  '*¥»!  Beigh. 


He  would  laughingly  argue  against  our  protest 
that  fish  were  sluggish  and  non -sensitive,  andsaj 
that  woman  never  had  any  mercy  upon  her  game.    ^ 

To-day  it  was  ferns  and  mosses,  and  the  doctor } 
said  that  he  was  glad  that  our  spoil  to-day  m 
inanimate ;  for  we  were  so  heartless  in  our  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  it  pained  him  to  be  a  witness  of  oor 
unkindness. 

James  facetiously  said  that  if  we  were  heartless, 
there  must  be  thieves  around ;  he  had  suspected 
Hi.  for  some  time,  but  he  had  just  begun  to  think- 
that  possibly  Grace  was  in  some  danger. 

I  did  not  see  but  their  mutual  blushes  were  jost 
as  becoming  to  them  as  to  younger  lovers— ibr   ! 
lovers  they  are  most  certainly  now,  whatever  iciy 
have  been  their  relation  in  the  youth  that  is  for- 
ever left  behind  them. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Ferns  and  mosses  well  worthy  of  the  name  did 
Hi.  pilot  us  to  that  day.     Chenille  moss,  moie^  1 
elegant  than  all  the  chenille  art  ever  produced. 

Short,  crispy  moss;  soft,  velvety  mosses;  licheM 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  upon  trunks  of  trtfl 
that  looked  sound  and  rich  with  verdure,  but  into 
which  one  would  sink  untold  depths  if  they  ven-  ■ 
turcd  to  attempt  foothold  upon  its  treachciWB 
surface. 

The  loveliest  of  rock  ferns  upon  boulders  of 
tons  weight,  which  rested  firmly  against  the  side 
of  the  mountain  as  if  maintaining  their  position 
by  mere  force  of  their  rocky  will,  in  oppositioo 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

How  daintily  we  selected  from  the  wealth  abort 
us,  scorning  and  rejecting  more  beautiful  mo* 
and  fern  than  wc  had  ever  before  seen ! 

But  we  forgot  that ;  and,  now  we  had  an  oppo^ 
tunity,  wc  were  as  fastidious  as  though  to  the 
'*  manor  born.'*  This  was  not  perfect  enough; 
that  was  rather  coarse,  and  yet  all  of  those  dain- 
tier than  any  we  ever  .saw  before ;  wealth  and  good 
fortune  makes  critics  of  us  all. 

Grace  outditl  us  all  in  fastidious  seeking,  htf 
even  she  found  that  one  lovely  cluster  of  fer» 
was  beyond  her  power. 

The  doctor  admiringly  watched  her  pcrseve^i 
ance,  assisting  her  until  even  with  his  help  d** 
had  to  a(  knowledge  she  could  go  no  further. 

"I  thought  a  woman  could  do  anything  a maa 
could  do ;  how  is  that  ?  You  have  failed ;  I  ^ 
succeed,''  and  he  began  to  clamber  toward  d< 
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coveted  cluster;  he  reached  it,  waved  his  hand 

proudly  to  us,  placed  one  foot  upon  a  fallen  trunk 

that  was  one  fairy  mound  of  lichens;  as  he  turned 

^triumphantly  to  return,  his  foot  suddenly  sank 

through,  and  without  a  moan  he  lay  as  still  as 

death.    How  to  reach  him  was  the  next  question. 

Grace  for  a  moment  nearly  fainted ;  then,  like  a 

woman,  was  calm  and  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Hi.'s  long  experience  in  the  woods  was  invalu- 
able then. 

Following  his  advice  and  with  his  help  the  two 
gentlemen  at  last  reached  the  insensible  doctor. 
It  was  no  slight  work  to  bear  his  still  form  down 
to  us,  and  even  then  there  was  the  greater  ques- 
tion, how  to  get  him  home. 

No  carriage  could  come  through  the  forest  to 
us;  nothing  could  be  done  now  but  to  bear  him 
forward  until  we  reached  the  mountain  road, 
when  we  could  send  forward  for  some  conveyance. 

A  litter  must  be  improvised  from  the  boughs  of 
-4e  forest.  First,  Hi.  cut  several  limbs  from  the 
snpple  birch ;  then  took  two  of  the  longest,  and 
laying  them  side  by  side  a  short  distance  apart  he 
proceeded  with  the  ever-present  Yankee  jack-knife 
to  cut  off  four  short  pieces  besides.  He  then 
emptied  the  contents  of  his  pockets,  and  so  did 
James  and  John  ;  and  never  again  will  I  laugh  at 
a  man's  propensity  for  putting  all  sorts  of  things 
in  his  pockets. 

What  should  we  have  done  in  this  emergency 
without  those  strings,  nails,  screws  and  tacks  ? 

Then  there  was  wrapping-twine,  large  cord, 
snail  cord,  and  even  bits  of  rope !  Sixpennys, 
tenpennys,  and  various  odd  sizes ;  a  patent  knife 
of  John's  proved  equal  to  a  small  tool-chest;  a 
nice  piece  of  granite  served  grandly  for  a  hammer, 
and  soon  a  good  slat -bed  was  ready  for  a  mattress 
of  "tamarack,"  spruce  and  fir  boughs;  the  large 
bags  foil  of  moss  made  an  excellent  pillow,  and 
the  doctor  was  carefully  laid  upon  it,  and  our  sad 
jonmey  toward  home  was  begun ;  once  the  doctor 
nmrmured  something  about  **  Grace's  ferns,"  and 
moved  his  hands  vaguely,  as  if  seeking  something. 

Then  we  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  Grace 
was  tenderly  caring  for  the  ferns,  for  which  so 
much  had  been  risked.  The  slender  rootlets 
drooped  mournfully,  as  if  conscious  of  all  the 
trouble  they  had  indirectly  wrought. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  doctor  proved  no  light  burden,  and  the 


slight  help  of  us  three  weak  women  was  gratefully 
accepted  in  bearing  him  onward,  and  none  hinted 
that  it  was  unwomanly  or  indicative  of  strong- 
mindedness.  Our  assistance  was  freely  asked  and 
given,  regardless  of  our  femininity. 

The  poor  doctor  was  unconscious  of  his  helpers, 
or  he  might  have  apologized  for  his  previous  sar- 
casm at  our  expense. 

At  last  the  road  was  reached,  and  Hi.  and  John 
left  us ;  one  to  go  to  the  hotel  to  seek  a  surgeon, 
the  other  to  get  the  nearest  possible  conveyance. 
Dreary  was  the  waiting,  but  more  so  after  the 
doctor  regained  consciousness  of  his  sufferings. 

Bravely  he  exerted  himself  to  learn  what  was 
the  matter,  and  he  assured  us  that  he  had  only 
injured  his  knee  slightly ;  no  bones  were  broken. 
His  suffering  was  intense,  and  it  was  small  comfort 
to  know  that  the  bones  were  not  broken. 

The  doctor  from  the  hotel  and  the  mountain 
wagon  arrived  about  the  same  time.  He  verified 
Dr.  Malbone's  own  opinion ;  the  knee  was  badly 
sprained,  but  that  was  probably  the  only  serious 
part  of  the  accident. 

He  chaffed  his  brother  doctor  about  being  borne 
home  by  the  ladies ;  but  to  do  this  he  did  not 
delay  placing  him  in  the  wagon,  which  proved 
sufficiently  large  for  all  the  party ;  and  somehow, 
I  know  not  how  it  was  arranged,  yet  Grace  sup- 
ported his  head  during  the  homeward  drive,  and 
despite  his  extreme  pain  he  carefully  held  those 
ferns  that  had  cost  so  much. 

At  last  we  were  at  home,  and  Dr.  Malbone's 
knee  was  properly  attended  to,  but  he  was  told 
that  it  would  need  careful  nursing  for  a  long  time. 

Poor  fellow !  how  a  man  at  his  time  of  life, 
when  sick  and  suffering,  must  regret  that  in  his 
youth  he  did  not  woo  and  win  some  fair  woman 
to  be  his  bride  in  sunshine  and  his  nurse  and 
waitress  in  storms ! 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Didn't  we  miss  the  doctor  and  Grace  in  our 
after  excursions?     Yes,  we  certainly  did. 

The  doctor  was  assisted  down  to  the  sitting- 
room  each  morning,  and  somehow  it  was  very 
soon  quietly  understood  that  Grace  would  amuse 
and  care  for  him  through  the  day  without  our 
assistance. 

It  was  puzzling  that  they  never  seemed  dull 
jior  stupid  when  we  came  back  at  night.  The 
doctor  made  various  "forms"  of  twigs  for  us  to 
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And  clasps  to  her  heart  her  '\\:\\:.-^  V^y. 

Catching  sunl>cams  ;  ah  !  little  or.'.-. 

We  smile  at  thy  folly,  and  yet  we  muii  own 
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.'  .7    P  ■..•-.  -i--.i:':ir*r*  h.  -f.-^Ki^^  -JLi:  laK  nir  1  iiy 

C-.-:  :.-.■:  :»..•  .-■  •  ;r  '..:'*  '.*•  iz^t  pit"*  ;.;:«2  beams 
A.".^  »-..*-:»».r  .:'  j..i.tt^s4  It*  z  -T^ri  -=  car  dreams 
V.'»  — ..■:  '-.\-  .:<  ■.•--11:7  -,f  1.:'*  i  fj-i^i^  r-ysess. 


'^« 


I  so:  s  iv  xui  rax 


'  :,  ,:■:•     •■  '.-.    L  .:.  1.- i  ■arti>.:-.,  i-  ;  farr.c, 
•  *  '.'*  i.'.  A.-t  -Ai'h  ::-  r.igh:  of  iea'.h. 


:.  ~.  its-sor.  !r-s.  T.e  :;:t.c  one — 

.*:-.  ji*;  thw.::*v:  ar.  i  hopes  have  flown. 


I.e-  '.-■  U-r. 

V.'.-i:.    A... 

'lo  rr::  :  ;r.  our  Ia;:cr'-  io-e  an  i  care. 

He*:  on  (fO-r>  arms  ari'i  f:r. :  comfort  there: 

And  I.iy  uj.  our  ♦rea.-ures  '.vi-.^rt  :hey  ne'er  will  decay, 

Where  Trevcr  :he  light  of  (',  .i's  love  makes  it  day; 

For  la>:in^  trfa-iur«:s  on  earrh  are  not  given; 

If  you  Would  sri  uie  them.  :hen  seek  them  in  heaTen. 
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A  STORY  OF  MARYLAND  IN  1725. 

By  James  Hungerford. 


(All  rights 
CHAPTER  IX. — (continued.) 

As  this  last  sentence  was  uttered  a  circle  of  pale 
Hght  appeared  upon  the  wall  fronting  Mr.  Burton, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  was  seen  the  pale  face  of  the 
hte  Mr.  Leon  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ex- 
kwyer  and  his  whole  countenance  expressing  sor- 
row and  mild  rebuke.  The  light  which  shone 
mHind  this  face  faintly  illuminated  Mr.  Fortes- 
cne's  bed.  The  covering  was  drawn  up  so  as  to 
conceal  the  face  of  the  secretary,  and  this  change 
in  the  bedclothes  accounted  for  the  slight  noise 
which  had  been  heard  in  that  direction  a  few 
ninutes  before.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  awe 
^nd  terror,  the  owner  of  Faywood  made  this 
ohsenration.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  strong 
I  nerves ;  few  could  have  borne  what  he  was  bear- 
I  ing,  and  still,  as  he  did,  have  avoided  becoming 
•   inseosible. 

A  low  but  distinct  voice  seemed  to  issue  from 
between  the  sfightly-parted  but  immovable  lips  of 
the  apparition. 

•'Burton,*'  it  said,  in  tones  which  the  listener 

v^ecognized,  he  thought,  as  those  of  the  deceased 

Mr.  Leon,  ''I  trusted  you  in  all  things.     It  was 

therefore  certainly  as  much  your  duty  to  attend 

to  my  interests  and  my  son's  as  to  your  own.     Do 

Cliarles  justice,  that  Heaven  may  pardon  your 

^ns.    '  What  ^lall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 

^liole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?'     Repent 

^iien  of  all  your  sins  and  restore  the  right.     Yours 

is  too  large  and  firm  a  soul  to  be  lost  to  goodness. 

•As  you  are  brave  in  heart  and  nerve,  be  also  brave 

u»  spirit ;  resist  manfully  the  world's  temptations, 

and  be  fearless  enough  to  do  right.     You  can  live 

at  the  longest  but  a  few  years  upon  earth.     Give 

your  thoughts  and  your  actions  then,  like  the  wise 

«iid  brave  man  that  you  can  be  if  you  will,  to 

V    making  sure  that  your  life  in  eternity  shall  not  be 

L  unhappy." 

M     As  soon  as  these  words  had  been  spoken,  the 

■  pile  &ce  and  the  light  which  encircled  it  at  once 

■  Aqipeared.     Shortly  afterward  the  voice  of  the 

■  Ween  was  again  heard. 

'^Well,  man,"  it  said,  ''have  you  decided  for 


reserved.) 

the  right  or  for  the  wrong  ?  life  or  death  ?  heaven 
or  hell?" 

**  I  will  look  over  and  consider  well  my  accounts 
to-morrow,"  Burton  answered.  "I  will  rigidly 
make  a  just  statement,  strictly  according  to  the 
simple  truth  and  right^  of  the  matter,  as  you  re- 
quire. But  this  young  man  is  proud,  and  will 
not,  I  am  satisfied,  accept  anything  from  me  as  a 
gift.  If  I  should  be  obliged,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  receive  the  estate,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  may  ruin  my  reputa- 
tion by  speaking  to  others  of  the  business." 

"He  is  not  proud,"  replied  the  voice;  "he  is 
only  of  an  independent  spirit.  I  know  that  he  is 
a  man  of  pure  honor,  and  therefore  that  he  will 
not  betray  your  trust.  On  the  contrary,  he  will 
certainly  do  all  that  he  can  to  save  you  from  any 
unnecessary  pain  that  might  result  from  your 
doing  a  right  and  self-sacrificing  action  in  his 
behalf." 

*'  I  should  like  to  know  more  of  the  young  man's 
mind  and  character,"  said  Burton,  **  before  I  put 
myself  so  entirely  in  his  power.  He  might  con- 
sider it  to  be  his  duty  to  betray  me." 

"Try  to  become  intimate  with  him,  then,"  re- 
plied the  voice,  "and  begin  by  inviting  him  to 
your  house.  No  spirit  will  trouble  any  one  in 
this  building  while  he  is  here." 

"  He  will  think  it  strange  in  connection  with 
my  late  proposition  if  I  ask  him  at  once  to  come 
to  see  me  and  by  himself,"  said  Burton.  "  I  will 
send  out  invitations  for  a  large  party  to  last  for 
some  days,  and  make  it  a  point  to  press  him  and 
Mr.  Sumter's  family  to  come." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  unseen.  "What  time 
will  you  appoint?" 

"This  day,  or  rather  to-morrow  morning,  week," 
replied  the  owner  of  Faywood.  "  No  shorter  time 
will  allow  all  proper  preparations  to  be  made." 

"So  is  it  arranged,  then,"  said  the  unseen. 
"  You  shall  be  no  more  disturbed  by  me  or  mine 
until  we  see  the  probable  result  of  this  partj-.  If 
in  the  meantime,  however,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
with  your  course,  I  shall  give  you  warnin^«    GwA- 
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night.  Sleep  soundly.  If  your  intentions  are  really 
good,  you  have  no  cause  to  fear  aught  visible  or 
invisible." 

The  unseen  ceased  to  speak,  and  profound  silence 
ensued.  But  Mr.  Burton  did  not  find  it  easy  to 
follow  the  advice  given  by  the  owner  of  the  voice 
as  to  sleeping  soundly.  It  is  true  that  he  received 
much  comfort  from  the  truce  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  which  caused  him  to  hope  that 
he  should  for  a  considerable  period  receive  no 
annoyance  from  ghostly  visitations.  His  mind 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  exercised  in  con- 
sidering the  terms,  and  the  mode  of  fulfilling 
them,  of  the  contract  wTiich  had  been  made. 
The  first  i)ale  beams  of  day  had  entered  into 
the  chamber  before  he  fell  into  a  troubled  slum- 
ber. 

CHAPTER   X. — INVITATIONS   TO   AND    PREPARATIONS 
FOR   THE    FESTIVAL. 

All  the  household  at  Faywood  arose  from  their 
beds  on  the  morning  following  Mr.  Burton's  truce 
with  the  ghosts,  refreshed  in  mind  and  body  more 
than  had  been  the  case  with  them  for  some  days. 
None  of  them  excej)!  the  master  of  the  place  had 
been  liable  to  what  they  had  supposed  to  be  spir- 
itual visitations  for  several  nights;  and  they  had 
even  begun  to  think  that  the  idea  of  the  house 
being  haunted  was  a  false  imagining.  The  only 
cases  of  ghost-seeing  which  bore  any  appearance 
of  being  authenticated  were  those  of  the  ostler 
and  the  chambermaid;  and  all  but  the  two  parties 
immediately  concerned  were  becoming  convinced 
that  in  these  instances  some  of  the  household  had 
been  mistaken  for  spirits.  Those  two  parties 
themselves,  indeed,  were  beginning  to  doubt  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses  as  they  listened  to 
the  arguments  of  others,  and  as  the  images  of  the 
supposed  apparitions  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  in 
their  memories  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Mr.  Burton  had,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  not 
had  much  sleep  in  the  two  nights  last  past;  but 
even  he  left  his  couch  in  much  better  spirits  than 
he  had  known  since  his  .first  spiritual  visitation. 
The  bright  sunshine,  the  charming  appearance  of 
Nature,  and  the  cheerful  faces  of  his  household 
on  that  beautiful  spring  morning  had  their  share 
in  this  state  of  his  mind  ;  but  this  effect  was  mainly 
due  Jo  his  triKC  with  the  ghosts,  which  n^<>>ircd 
him  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  by  his  niyste- 
I  ions  visitants  lor  a  week  ur  muic.     Still,  in  the 


depths  of  his  feelings  the  promise  of  eventu 
"giving  up*'  Faywood,  which  be  bad,  to  say 
least,  suggested  to  those  visitants,  interfered  \ 
his  perfect  enjoyment. 

During  the  morning  he  informed  his  wife 
the  grand  entertainment,  to  last  through  S( 
days,  which  he  intended  to  give  to  his  neigh) 
and  other  acquaintances.  Now,  in  her  heart  1 
Burton  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  displea 
at  the  anticipation  of  the  preparatory  bustle 
the  prospect  of  social  enjoyment  held  out  to 
afterwards  by  the  party  which  her  husband  ] 
posed.  But  she  considered  that  she  bad  I 
treated  with  neglect  in  not  having  been  consu 
in  the  matter,  and  held  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
self,  therefore,  to  find  some  objections. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  **I  should  enjoy  an 
casion  of  the  kind  above  all  things.  But  vi 
are  we  going  to  give  our  guests  to  eat  at 
season  of  the  year  ?  There  are  no  turkeys  nov 
to  eat ;  spring  chickens  are  not  yet  large  enoi 
and  it  is  too  near  summer  time  for  oysters.*' 

"There  is  but  little  weight  in  your  objecti< 
madam,"  replied  Mr.  Burton.  "That  turl 
are  not  in  season  I  confess;  but  spring  chick 
are  now  at  what  I  consider  their  very  best, 
they  are  not  so  good  when  they  afe  large;  ; 
Jack's  Bay  has  still  a  plenty  of  oysters — yes,  ; 
good  ones,  too.  Then  there  is  corned  beef  ; 
there  are  hams  from  our  winter  stores,  and  tl 
are  pigs  and  lambs,  and  wild  geese  and  ducks 
still  about;  and,  if  anything  more  in  the  wa; 
meat  be  necessary,  I  can  have  a  beef  butchei 
Moreover,  shad  are  in  season,  and  other  fish 
abundant  in  the  river  and  in  Battle  Creek.  1 
can  the  Faywood  kitchen  garden  be  wanting 
a  variety  of  vegetables." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Burton,  all 
objections  being  overwhelmed  by  this  catalo 
of  things  of  the  edible  kind,  "if  you  are  satisfi 
I  am.  We  can  only  do  the  best  we  can.  I 
sure  that  I  shall  do  my  best." 

"Then,  Mrs.  Burton,"  said  the  owner  of" I 
wood,  "  the  party  and  the  time  for  it  being 
ranged,  I  wish  you  to  accompany  me  Ko  Patux 
Town,  that  we  may  personally  and  together  in' 
some  families  of  our  friends  there  to  join  our  so 
gathering  on  Wednesday  next — that  is,  this  < 
week.  V'onr  rail  in*,'  in  person  upon  the  ladie; 
the  different  families  will  be  a  compliment  wh 
will  insure  their  acceptance  of  our  invitation;  ; 
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when  the  ladies  of  a  family  accept  such  an  invita- 
tion, the  gentlemen  are  bound  to  do  so.     Such, 
madam,  is  the  influence  of  your  sex  over  ours  in 
^  matters  of  this  kind." 

Mrs.  Burton,  who  was  a  believer  in  her  hus 
band's  dignity,  and  therefore  obedient  to  his 
behests,  was  quite  charmed  at  this  compliment, 
and  forgot  all  her  vexation  at  not  having  been 
sooner  consulted. 

"Particularly  do  I  desiVe,  my  dear,"  continued 
Mr.  Burton — "my  dear**  being  a  great  conde- 
scension for  him — "  that  this  courtesy  should  be 
paid  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Sumter,  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  the  most  important  merchant  in  the 
town  and  my  agent,  but  because  his  book-keeper 
and  business  confidant  is  young  Charles  Leon,  the 
son  of  my  old  and  respected  client.  Although 
the  social  position  of  Charles  is  not  so  high  as  was 
that  of  his  father,  yet  we  must  ^  not  forget,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Burton,  that  his  family  has  been,  since 
'^e  earliest  settlement  here,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  colony.  I  suppose  that  you  have 
heard  the  report  that  this  young  Leon  is  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Sumter's  daughter,  and  in 
feet  oldest  child,  Alice?" 

Mrs.  Burton  said  in  reply  that  she  had  heard 
thcninnor,  and  that  she  should  take  much  plea- 
sure ID  the  ride  to  the  village,  and  in  complying 
with  her  husband's  wishes  in  the  premises. 

Upon  this  expression  of  her  assent  and  satisfac- 
tion with  the  arrangement,    three    horses  were 
ordered  to  be  prepared  for  the  road  and  brought 
from  the  stables  to  the  front  of  the  house.     On 
one  of  these  horses,  a  strong  but  gentle  one,  the 
page  was  mounted,  with  a  broad  and  soft  pillion 
behind  him.     To  this  pillion  Mrs.  Burton  was 
assisted  from  the  horse-block  by  her   husband; 
soch  was  the  simple  mode  in  which  ladies  trav- 
elled on   horseback  in  those  primitive  colonial 
days.    Mr.  Burton  then  mounted  his  own  steed, 
a  negro  groom  sprang  to  the  back  of  the  third 
horse,  and  the  party  thus  arranged  proceeded  in 
state  on  their  way  toward  Patuxent  Town. 

The  village  was  soon  entered,  and  as  the  caval- 
^e,  considered  doubtlessly  to  be  very  imposing 
^that  time  and  place,  passed  along  the  streets,  it 
was  followed — at  a  respectful  distance,  however, 
for  even  the  children  feared  to  offend  so  great  a 
uwn  as  the  owner  of  Faywood — by  a  mob  of 
Wcfooted  little  boys  and  girls;  while  the  grown 
citizens  of  both  sexes  peered  at  the  procession 


from  the  windows  and  doors  of  dwelling-houses, 
work-shops  and  store-rooms. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  three  horses 
were  drawn  up  before  the  front  door  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ter's residence.  The  negro  groom  immediately 
dismounted  and  held  his  own  horse  and  his  mas- 
ter's, while  the  latter  also  dismounted.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton then  assisted  his  wife  to  the  ground,  after 
which  the  gentleman  and  lady,  accompanied  by 
the  page,  advanced  to  the  house,  leaving  the 
horses  in  charge  of  the  negro  servant.  Mrs. 
Sumter  and  Alice  met  them  at  the  door,  and  they 
were  soon  after  joined  by  Mr.  Sumter  and  Charles 
Leon  from  the  not  distant  warehouse. 

There  is  no  need  to  our  story  that  this  visit 
of  the  owner  of  Faywood  and  his  wife  to  Patuxent 
Town  should  be  longer  dwelt  upon.  What  has 
been  written  of  it  is  mainly  intended  to  give  to 
the  reader  an  insight  into  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  colonial  life  in  Maryland  in  those  primi- 
tive days.  The  invitations  were  accepted  by  all 
in  the  village  to  whom  they  were  given. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  returned  home ' 
some  half  dozen  negro  boys,  mounted  on  stout 
horses,  were  sent  to  carry  written  invitations  to 
the  gentry  through  all  the  country  for  many  miles 
around.  So  distant  were  the  residences  of  some 
of  those  invited  that  one  or  two  of  the  messengers 
did  not  return  to  Faywood  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day.  Favorable  answers  came  from 
almost  every  quarter. 

Meanwhile  preparations  for  the  approaching 
f&te  were  at  once  begun  at  Leon  Manor  House; 
nor  were  these  preparations  entirely  concluded 
until  toward  sunset  of  the  last  day  preceding  that 
on  which  the  festivities  were  to  commence. 

CHAPTER    XI.        FRIGHT    THE    FOURTH. — IMITATION 
GHOSTS. 

At  as  early  an  hour  as  ten  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  important  Wednesday  the  invited  guests 
began  to  arrive  at  Faywood;  and  they  continued 
to  come  until  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon.  All 
of  the  visitors  had  travelled  on  horseback.  Horse- 
carls,  and  even  ox-carts  too,  were  driven  up  before 
the  gate  of  the  front  yard  of  the  mansion  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  day ;  these  brought  trunks 
and  chests  containing  the  gala  dresses  and  other 
conveniences  of  the  guests. 

Mr.  Burton,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  very 
heyday  of  his  dignity  and  importance,  s»tood  \\\ 


the  front  piazza  of  his  house  to  receive  his  visilors. 
For  the  time  he  forgot  all  his  fear  of  the  ghosts; 
and  his  face  was  covered  with  smiles  of  welcome 
at  each  new  arrival.  The  lady  of  the  house  nrean* 
while  remained  in  the  large  double  parlor  to 
receive  the  guests  as  they  were  ushered  by  her 
husband  into  his  hospitable  door. 

Quite  a  crowded  company  sat  down  to  the  din- 
ner table  at  Fay  wood  that  day.  The  dinner  in 
those  early  days  was  generally  taken  at  twelve 
o'clock;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  postponed 
until  one  o'clock  p.m.  After  this  meal,  with  all 
the  onerous  formalities  of  the  times,  was  concluded 
the  ladieSi  soon  followed  by  the  younger  gentle- 
men^ retired  to  the  parlors;  the  older  gentlemen 
remained  at  their  wine  at  the  dinner  table  until 
between  three  and  four  o'clock.  The  afternoon 
was  passed  by  the  guests  in  various  ways;  by  the 
elder  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  cards  or  in  conver- 
sation; by  the  younger  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
rambles  through  the  grounds  and  sentimental  talk. 

Supper  at  the  early  hour  of  six  o* clock  called 
all  the  company  together.  After  this  meal  violin- 
ists from  the  colonial  capital  were  introduced; 
and  the  evening  was  passed  in  dancing  by  the 
younger  folks,  while  the  elder  people  either  looked 
on  or  resumed  their  games  at  cards.  The  parlors 
were  given  to  the  card  parlies;  the  eating  room 
and  Mrs.  Burton's  sitting  room  were  devoted  to 
the  f)erformance  of  quadrilles  and  contra  dances. 
Thus  merrily  passed  the  lime  with  all  until  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  music  ceased,  and  the 
hour  for  retiring  to  bed  had  arrived. 

The  reader  must  recollect  that,  as  all  the  gentry 
in  a  circuit  of  many  miles  around  were  assembled 
wMthintthe  walls  of  Faywood,  the  mansion  was 
very  full  of  guests.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to 
furnish  all  with  sleeping  accommodations.  Some 
few  of  the  more  important  gentlemen  and  their 
wives  were  accommodated  with  se[>arate  rooms ;  but 
many  of  the  married  and  all  of  the  single  gen- 
tlemen were  crowded  into  one  large  apartment, 
and  many  of  the  married  and  all  of  the  single 
ladies  were  placed  in  another  and  somewhat  larger 
room. 

Into  the  room  occupied  solely  by  gentlemen, 
there  entered— at  the  very  moment  after  the  last 
of  them  had  extinguished  the  light  and  retired  to 
bed^ — a  pale  and  ghastly-looking  figure  enveloped 
in  a  white  and  flowing  dress  and  bearing  before  it 
in  its  left  hand  a  plate  from  which  a  blue  light  was 


blazing.  Most  of  the  occupants  of  the  room, 
fatigued  with  dancing  and  the  otherwise  almost 
constant  exercise  of  the  past  day,  were  already 
sinking  into  slumber  when  this  strange  figure 
entered  the  diamber.  But  all  were  immediately 
aroused  by  the  violent  exclamations  of  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen — one  who  was  famous  for  his 
fondness  for  practical  jokes,  and  who  had  been 
the  last  to  go  to  bed. 

"Gracious  heaven  !'*  he  exclaimed^  **  here  cames 
the  famous  Faywood  ghost.  See,  gentlemen  J  It 
is  no  false  report  that  this  place  is  haunted.** 

At  once  the  attention  of  all  was  attracted  to- 
ward the   ghostly  figure  by  the^e   exclamations. 
Some  quickly  again  enveloped  their  heads  id  the 
bedclothes  to  shi:t  out  the  unusual  and  alarmiDj; 
sight,  while  others,  more  bold,  sprang  out  of  their 
beds  and  gazed  at  the  apparition*     Many  were  the 
mingled  expressions  of  terror  and  surpise.     Bat  the 
young  man  who  had  first  called  the  attention  of 
the   others   by  his   cries,  apparently   recoverio^ 
courage,  thus  addressed   the  seeming  spectre  ix^ 
the  language  of  Hamlet,  accompanying  his  appeal 
with  extravagant  gestures  and  great  pomposity  of 
voice  : 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  Bit 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  gobHn  dAmttcd* 
Bring  with  thee  airj  from  heaven  or  blftsts  from  heU, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  churitabte, 
Thon  cotnest  in  such  a  questionable  shspe 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     Oh!  answer  isei 
Let  me  not  bursi  in  ignorance;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canoniied  boncSp  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements?  why  the  sepuJchrt 
Hiith  cast  thee  up  again?     What  may  this  mcao? 
Why  rnakest  night  hideous^  and  we  foots  of  N^utt 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  ihoughLs  beyond  ihe  reaches  of  our  souli? 
Say»  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  ibT 

"  Nonsense,  Peter  Dunning,"  said  Charts  Lw*»  I 
'*  You  are  always  after  some  new  folly,  and  I W^ 
that  this  one  is  of  your  getting  up.  ,  But  we  arc  •"J 
too  fatigued  to  enjoy  such  pitiful  jokes  as  this, 

But  Peter  Dunning,  as  he  was  calledi  paying^ 
apparent  attention  to  Charles  I>eon,  and  surioj 
the  apparition  with  eyes  which  seemed  iq  hcalB 
bursting  from  their  sockets,  again  addressed  it, 
using  the  words  of  the  princely  Dane: 
Speak!  I  am  buund  to  hear. 

To  which  appeal  the  spectre,  in  a  deepunil 
emn  voice,  replied,  extending  at  the  same  lit»C 
right  hand  toward  the  person  addressed : 
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I  am  thy  father's  spirit; 
Boomed  for  a  ceitaiD  term  to  walk  the  night. 
And  for  the  day  condemned  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  bnmt  and  purged  away.    But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison  house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold^  whose  lightest  word — 
"Oh,  come/'  interrupted  Charles  Leon,  "don't 
bore  us,  if  you  please,  with  that  often -quoted  pas- 
sage.   Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
other  occupants  of  the  room,  ''  this  would-be  ghost 
is  no  one  but  Mrs.  Burton's  page,  who  has  covered 
himself  with  a  sheet.    He  has  flax  soaked  in  brandy 
burning  before  him  to  make  himself  look  ghost- 
like.   This  is  a  very  poor  jest.  Dunning,  even  for 
you." 

•*  Never  mind,"  replied  Peter  Dunning,  "maybe 
you  haven't  seen  the  end  of  it.  'And  thereby 
hsingsatale.'  You  see,  Mr.  Charley  Leon,  that 
I  can  quote  other  plays  of  Shakspeare  as  well  as 
Hamlet." 

^    This  was  uttered  with  a  mock  expression  of  great 
self-assumption.     There  was  immediately  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter,  in  which  even  those  who  had 
been  most  tiinid  joined.     Some  of  the  young  men 
then  fell  upon  the  poor  ghost ;  one  took  from  him 
his  plate  from  the  flame  in  which  the  candle  was 
relighted ;  others  tore  off  the  sheet  in  which  )ie 
was  enveloped,  exposing  him  in  his  full  costume 
of  page.    After  this  exposure  all  of  the  young 
men  who  could  get  at  the  lad  so  plied  him  with 
multitudinous  tickling  from  head  to  foot  that  he 
alternately  roared  and   shrieked   with  laughter, 
vhich  was  not  by  any  means  expressive  of  en- 
joyment. 

Suddenly,  piercing  through  the  boy's  unhappy 
shouts  of  laughter,  shriek  upon  shriek  was  heard, 
shrilly  and  startingly  sounding  from  a  chamber 
on  the  other  side  of  the  passage  into  which  the 
gentleman's  room  opened.  All  the  gentlemen 
2nd  the  page  rushed  toward  the  'room  door. 
Charles  Leon  was  the  first  to  gain  it.  He  im- 
inediately  locked  the  door  and  retained  the  key 
Jn  his  hand. 

**Keep  your  presence  of  mind,  gentlemen,"  he 
^id;  *<  those  shrieks  proceed  from  ladies,  and  you 
2re  in  do  condition  to  appear  before  them.  Let 
^  first  dress  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  has- 
^^  to  the  help  of  those  who  seem  to  need  assist- 
ance. 

This  prudent  suggestion  was  at  once  acted  upon. 
In  a  few  moments  the  garments  of  all  present  were 


donned,  in  a  somewhat  disorderly  manner,  it  is 
true ;  the  door  was  unlocked  by  young  Leon,  and 
all  the  gentlemen  rushed  one  after  the  other  into 
the  passage.  They  saw  an  elderly  negro  woman 
trying  to  open  the  door  of  the  room  from  which 
loud  and  piercing  shrieks  were  still  continuously 
issuing,  and  endeavoring,  in  a  shrill  and  scream- 
ing voice,  to  make  herself,  through  the  noise, 
heard  by  those  within  the  chamber  before  which 
she  was  standing. 

''Come  out  er  dare,  you  Kate,"  she  cried. 
"  Gorree-mighty  !  de  gal  will  skeer  de  poor  ladies 
right  to  def." 

By  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton,  and  several 
of  the  married  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  whom 
separate  apartments  had  been  assigned,  made 
their  appearance  upon  the  scene  in  dresses  evi- 
dently hastily  assumed.  Several  negro  servants 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  faces  of  all  expressed 
much  alarm.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  a  powerfully 
built,  middle-aged  man,  advanced  to  the  door  of 
the  room  from  which  the  shrieks  still  ;sounded,  but 
in  feeble  tones,  expressive  of  exhaustion. 

"Let  me  have  hold  of  the  door,  Aunt  Dolly," 
said  this  gentleman  to  the  old  negro  woman ;  ''  I 
will  soon  get  it  open." 

''But  done  go  in,  Massa  Bourne,"  urged  the 
woman  addressed.  "  Dis  is  de  ladies'  room. 
But  lemme  go  in;  I'll  bring  dat  gal,  Kate,  out 
er  dare.  She's  doing  all  de  fus ;  she's  puttin'  on 
de  ghose;  maybe  she  git  made  er  ghose  herself 
fore  she  know  it." 

The  gentlemjin  spoken  to  put  his  strong  shoulder 
to  the  door,  and  soon  lock  and  bolt  gave  way  before 
his  strength.  The  negro  woman,  Dolly,  imme- 
diately entered  the  room,  but  soon  came  out  of  it 
dragging  after  her  by  the  arm  a  very  remarkable 
figure.  This  figure,  like  that  which  had  created 
the  commotion  in  the  gentlemen's  room,  was  en- 
veloped in  a  sheet  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet; 
but  it  was  its  face  which  gave  the  most  horror  to 
its  appearance.  This  was  of  a  mere  dead  white- 
ness save  a  jet  black  circle  around  each  eye,  and  a 
space  of  the  same  color  around  the  mouth.  An 
ebony-hued  car  started  out  from  each  side  of  the 
face  under  the  hiack  wooly  hair. 

Every  one  was  startlea  by  this  horrid  and  dis- 
gusting sight,  and  some  of  the  ladies  shrieked  on 
beholding  it.  Dolly  pulled  away  the  sheet  from 
this  figure  with  one  hand,  while,  passing  her 
other  hand  roughly  downward  over  the  face,  she 
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tore  off  the  white  mask  which  was  made  of  dough, 
and  Kate,  the  black  chambermaid,  stood  revealed 
with  a  look  of  terror  upon  her  face,  and  her  wide- 
open  eyes  seeming  to  be  almost  starting  from  her 
head. 

**Dare  she  is,*' said  Dolly.  "She  put  on  er 
dough  face  to  skeer  de  ladies ;  she's  de  cause  ob 
de  whole  ob  it." 

"  'Deed,  massa,  'deed,  missee,"  exclaimed  Kate, 
'*  'twus  on'y  fur  fun.  Massa  Pete  Dunning  he  did 
it ;  he  gib  me  ur  shillin'  fur  do  it.  He  fix  Massa 
Jack,  de  page,  fur  skeer  de  genlum,  un  den  he  fix 
me  fur  skeer  de  ladies.  Dat's  all,  massa;  'deed 
un  'deed  it  is." 

'*  I'll  attend  to  you  and  Mister  Jack  presently. 
Miss,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  sternly.  "Tell  me  first, 
however,  how  the  door  of  the  ladies'  room  came 
to  be  locked." 

"Miss  Alee  Sumter  locked  it,  massa,"  answered 
Kate,  "when  de  ladies  'gun  tur  scream,  for  keep 
de  genlum  from  comin'  inter  de  room." 

At  this  moment  Alice  and  two  other  young  ladies, 
who  had  to  some  extent  preserved  their  presence  of 
mind,  entered  the  passage  fulty  dressed.  They 
said  that  several  ladies  had  fainted  and  needed 
assistance.  Upon  this  information  being  received, 
Mrs.  Burton  sent  two  of  the  negro  girls,  who  were 
among  the  servants  that  thronged  the  passage  way 
in  the  rear  of  the  white  folks,  lo  bring  restoratives. 
Then  the  mistress  of  the  house,  accompanied  by 
all  the  ladies  present,  went  into  the  room.  The 
excitement  there  had  much  abated;  and  under 
the  gentle  ministrations  of  the  older  ladies,  those 
who  had  fainted. were  soon  restored;  and  the  fears 
of  all  being  quieted  by  a  full  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  terror,  they  were  shortly  again  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  return  to  their  couches.  Before  they 
fell  asleep,  however,  many  a  jest  was  passed  and 
many  a  laugh  enjoyed  over  the  recalled  incidents 
of  the  late  scare. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Burton  continued  in  the 
passage  his  investigation  into  the  causes  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  disturbance. 

*'  How  did  y(ui  learn,"  he  asked  of  Dolly, 
"  bclbre  you  drew  Kate  out  of  the  room  just  now, 
that  she  was  concerned  in  this  loolish  and  unfccl- 
ir.g  niTair?" 

**M.ifisa   Pete   Dunning  un    Massa    Jack,"   an- ■ 
swered   Dolly,  "corne  inier  d'?  kitchen,  massa,  jes 
when  all  de  white  folks  was  gwine  tur  bed,  un 
dey  look  Kate  out  inter  de  yard;  un  den,  arter 


er  while,  Massa  Jack  come  back  un  ax  roe  for 
some  flour  un  some  flax.     I  gib  um  tew  him  coz  I 
didden  'spec'  nuttin  den;  but  soon  as  I  hearde 
screamin'y  as  I  was  er  gwine  up  ter  de  garret  tor  ^ 
^o  tur  bed,  I  knowed  what  it  all  meant." 

As  soon  as  Dolly  had  firilshed  her  statement, 
Mr.  Burton  turned  towards  the  accnsed  young 
gentleman. 

"Is  this  true,  Mr.  Dunning?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  answer;  "every 
word  of  it,  I  believe." 

"Mr.  Dunning,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  in  pompously 
severe  tones,  "I  am  astonished,  I  am  amazed,  sir, 
that  you  should  play  so  cruel  a  trick  as  this  upon 
the  tender  and  timid  sex,  sir.  I  did  not  dream, 
Mr.  Dunning,  that  you  were  capable  of  it,  sir." 

"Bless  my  life,  Mr.  Burton,"  replied  Dunning, 
"who  could  think  that  there  was  any  harm  in  a 
joke.     Where  so  many  of  us  are  together  there 
ought  to  be  as  much  fun  as  we  can  make.     Be- 
sides, the  jests  that  Jack  and  myself  played  are  so^ 
common  that  we  thought  that  everybody  who  saw- 
him  and  the  negro  girl  in  their  regimentals*'  (at 
this  word  he  looked  around  for  a  laugh,  or  a  smile 
at  least,  but  neither  showed  itself)  "  would  knoir^ 
what  it  all  meant,  and  only  have  a  good  laugh." 

"It  seems,  however,"  remarked  Mr.  Burton^ 
"  that  the  fun,  such  as  it  was,  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  you  and  Jack." 

"*Twasn*t  my  fault,"  replied  Dunning,  ''if 
nobody  else  could  see  into  the  joke." 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Dunning,"  said  Mr.  Barton, 
"  that  no  more  tricks  of  this  kind  will  be  played 
within  the  walls  gf  Faywood,  sir.  Consider, 
young  gentleman,  that  we  all  need  sleep  after  a 
day  of  excitement.  I  hope  that  during  the  past 
day  we  have  all  had  enough  of  what  you  call  fun, 
more  properly,  however,  enjoyment,  I  think,  not 
to  require  that  our  needful  rest  should  be  disturbed 
by  such  fun  as  this." 

He  looke<l  around  upon  the  guests  as  he  spoke, 
as  if  for  confirmation  of  his  words.  Several  of 
them  immediately  declared  that  they  had  never 
passed  a  pleasantcr  day,  and  all  the  others  by  their 
looks  yielded  assent  to  ilie  assertion. 

After  a  long  and  severe  lecture  had  been  admin- 
istered by  Mr.  I^urton  to  the  ])agc  and  chamber- 
maid, before  the  conclusion  of  which  the  mistress 
of  the  house  and  the  married  ladies  who  had  ac- 
companied her  to  the  ladies'  apartment  had  re- 
turned to  the  passage  and  reported  that  everything 
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as  again  quiet,  the  company  once  more  separated 
nd  returned  to  their  sleeping  rooms.  Jack  and 
^etcr,  however,  as  they  parted  exchanged  sly  looks 
)f  glee.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  not  suffer- 
ing much  from  the  rebuke  which  they  had  re- 
ceived. 

CHAPTER  XII.  MR.  BURTON  CONTEMPLATES  BREAK- 
ING HIS  PROMISE. — FRIGHT  THE  FIFTH. — A  DELI- 
CATE HINT  FROM  THE   GHOSTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burton  had 
expressed  so  much  displeasure  at  the  tricks  which 
Had  been  invented  and  put  so  thoroughly  into 
practice  by  Peter  Dunning,  yet  their  successful 
accomplishment  had  in  reality  afforded  a  great 
relief  to  his  mind.  For  the  reader  must  be  in- 
formed that  he  had  also  learned  the  particulars  of 
the  alarm  in  the  gentlemen's  room;  these  had 
been  related  to  him  by  Charles  Leon  before  they 
parted  in  the  passage. 

-f.Mr.  Burton  reflected  that  a  roomful  of  ladies 

Md  another    roomful   of  gentlemen    had    been 

thrown  into  a  state  of  great  terror,  in  one  case  by 

»  mask  made  of  dough  and  in  another  case  by  the 

ghastly  effect  produced  upon  the  human  counte- 

Jttnce  by  light  shining  upon  it  from  the  blue  flame 

of  burning  brandy,  aided  in  each  instance  merely 

l^f  awhitc  sheet.     If  such  an  effect  had  been  pro- 

<lnccd  where  so  many  were  present  to  strengthen 

the  nerves  of  each  other,  it  was  no  sliame  to  his 

•ttnhood  that  he  had  been  alarmed  by  exhibi- 

ftws  much  more  mysterious  and  terrible. 

.  In  connection  with  this  suggestion  it  occurred 

^  his  mind  that — since  in  all  probability  these 

^ickients,  had  they  been  left  unexplained,  would 

*«w  been  remembered  afterward  by  some  of  even 

lie  most  intelligent  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 

^  had  witnessed  them  as  supernatural  events — 

iilight  not  the  singular  things  which  he  had  expe- 

icnced  have  also  been  but  successful  devices  of 

tae  ingenious  mind,  and  which  by  one  well  ac- 

toiiDted  with  the  resources  of  science  might  easily 

t  explained  on  natural  grounds?     In  this  con- 

Cetion  he  recalled  to  his  mind  what  his  secretary 

ild  said  in  regard  to  the  matter  on  the  night  of 

is  first  remarkable  visitation ;  and  he  had  great 

sqpect  for  the  intelligence  and   knowledge  of 

Ibert  Fortescue. 

Id  fact,  Mr.  Burton,  while  preparations  were 
yng  made  for  the  festival^  had  been  looking 
yr  his  accounts.     Inspired  then  by  a  whole- 


some terror  of  the  apparently  supernatural,  events 
which  had  occurred  to  him,  and,  by  a  fear  of  their 
return  if  he  did  not  fulfill  in  spirit  as  well  as  letter 
his  promise  to  his  mysterious  visitors,  he  had  been 
guided  in  his  investigations  by  a  genuine  desire  to 
arrive  at,  not  the  seeming,  but  the  real  truth. 

Controlled  by  this  spirit,  notwithstanding  the 
garbled  condition  of  his  records  of  the  business 
transactions  between  the  late  Mr.  Leon  and  him- 
self, he  arrived  at  the  conclusion — whose  justice 
and  truth  he  could  not  deny  to  himself — that  the 
estate  of  Faywood,  and  all  the  lands,  servants, 
furniture,  cattle,  and  other  appurtenances  belong- 
ing to  it,  had  in  reality  cost  him  but  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds.  The  different  stock  which  had 
been  held  by  Mr.  Leon,  and  the  funds  produced 
by  the  sale  of  real  and  personal  property  which 
had  been  owned  by  that  gentleman  other  than 
Leon  Manor  and  its  appurtenances  before  men- 
tioned, had  amounted  to  a  sura  which  lacked  but 
the  amount  named  of  being  sufficient  to  pay  all 
the  just  claims  of  others  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Burton 
himself  against  the  estate  of  the  late  owner  of  Fay- 
wood.  Of  right  therefore  Leon  Manor  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  it  should  be  the  property  of 
Charles  Leon  on  his  paying  to  its  present  pos- 
sessor a  few  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Burton  had  been  making 
this  rigid  examination  of  his  accounts,  his  great 
desire  had  been  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  he 
might  make  to  Charles  Leon  a  restitution  of  his 
just  rights  without  compromising  his  own  stand- 
ing in  the  coramunity,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  offending  the  sensitiveness  and  honorable 
independence  of  character  of  that  young  gentle- 
man. The  position  which  he  had  filled  during 
the  past  day,  however,  a  position  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  grand  and  dignified  one,  as 
host  to  so  many  high-bred  and  distinguished  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  had  caused  him — to  use  a  common 
but  expressive  phrase — to  **rue  the  bargain"  which 
he  had  made  with  the  ghosts;  and  now  he  was 
very  anxious  to  persuade  himself  that  those  to 
whom  he  had  pledged  himself  were  no  ghosts  at 
all,  but  that  there  was  an  effort  to  make  him  the 
victim  of  a  well-devised  and  well-executed  plan 
laid  out  by  a  head  better  instructed  than  his  own 
in  the  natural  sciences. 

But  who  could  it  be  who  was  thus  striving  to 
force  him  to  become  instrumental  in  depriving 
himself  of  so  much  of  his  possessions?     The  only 


person  to  be  benefited  by  the  result  aimed  at  was 
the  son  of  his  late  patron ;  Charles  Leon,  then, 
must  be  the  moving  cause  of  all  his  late  annoy- 
ances* But  was  Charles  Leon  so  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  natural  sciences  as  to  be  able  to 
produce  such  wonderful  resnlts — results  beyond 
any,  so  far  as  Mr.  Burton  had  learned,  that  had 
ever  been  produced  before?  He  had  never  been 
informed  from  any  source  that  the  young  man 
had  ever  engaged  in  occult  studies;  but,  he  re- 
flected,  Charles  had  been  educated  in  the  first 
schools  of  the  mother  coantry,  and  what  know- 
ledge might  he  not  have  acquired  while  there? 

Yet  how  did  Charles  Leon  gain  access  to  the 
inner  apartments  of  Fay  wood  at  all  hours  of  the 
night?  If  that  young  man  had  really  been  the 
cause  of  his  late  distresiing  annoyances,  he  must 
have  an  instrument  or  instruments  within  the 
house  itself;  and  who  could  that  person  or  those 
persons  be?  He  thought  of  Albert  Fortescue  and 
the  page.  But  Mr.  Fortescue  had  tried  to  remove 
from  his  mind  the  impression  which  he  had  then 
entertained  that  the  marvelous  incidents  which 
had  so  alarmed  him  were  due  to  supernatural 
causes;  as  to  the  page,  Mr  Burton  considered 
that  lad  to  be  of  a  temperament  too  wild  and  ex- 
citable to  be  trusted  in  such  a  scheme,  even  bad 
he  the  mental  capacity  to  assist  in  it,  which  was 
doubtful. 

While  these  reflections  were  passing  through 
the  mind  of  the  master  of  Fay  wood,  the  manly 
and  honest  face  of  young  Leon  would  frequently 
rise  before  his  mental  vision,  as  if  to  rebuke  him 
for  thinking  even  for  a  moment  that  the  son  of  his 
late  patron  could  be  capable  of  using  such  means 
lo  recover  his  patrimony.  Mr.  Burton  could  not 
avoid  recalling  also  the  lofty  independence  and 
high-toned  language  with  which  the  young  man 
had  declined  what  he  had  himself  considered  lo 
be  at  the  time  when  they  were  made,  his  own 
liberal  offers.  But  the  ex-lawycr  persistently 
turned  from  both  the  image  and  the  remembrance, 
determined  to  force  himself  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  parly  who  was  being  imposed  upon  and  de- 
ceived* 

The  train  of  thoughts  which  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Burton  for  more  than  an  hour 
succeeding  his  return  to  bed,  after  the  alarm 
which  had  been  caused  by  Peter  Dunning's  tricks 
had  been  quieted,  again  took  possession  of  his 
mind  on  his  awakening  the  next  morning.     The 


bright  sunshine,  the  pure,  pleasant  and  bracinf 
atmosphere  of  May,  the  cheerful  sounds  in  and 
about  the  house,  and^  more  than  all,  the  coU' 
sciousness  that  he  was  again  about  to  enjoy  his, 
in  his  own  conception,  lofty  position  in  all  its 
fullness,  strengthened  him  in  his  partly-formed 
resolve  to  brave  those  whom  he  was  determined 
to  consider  as  merely  his  enemies,  and  not  ss 
spiritual  warners,  and  to  hold  on  to  all  of  Im 
possessions,  whether  justice  should  be  wronged  or 
not  by  his  so  doing. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Burton's  latter  stare  ras 
worse  than  his  first.  Formerly,  he  had  succec(Ie<I 
in  quieting  his  conscience  by  the  assumed  theorj 
of  ethics  as  applied  to  his  case:  that  by  his  own 
ingenuity  he  had  caused  his  statement  of  account 
between  himself  and  the  late  Mr.  Leon's  estate  to 
bear  a  perfectly  legal  appearance,  therefore  he  wm 
entirely  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things  as  presented  by  the  only  existing 
record  of  those  accounts ;  and  as  he  was  legally, 
so  he  was  justly  entitled  to  Leon  Manor.  No»i 
he  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was  art- 
ing  dishonestly  in  retaining  possession  of  property 
which  he  knew  was  not  his  own. 

At  breakfast  Mr.  Burton  excused  hinaself  fof 
leaving  his  guests  for  a  short  time,  and  reqtjestcd 
his  secretary  to  accompany  him  to  the  library. 
On  entering  that  apartment  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  companion  to  a  large  account  book 
which  was  lying  open  on  a  table, 

**Do  me  the  favor,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  he  sai<t| 
very  politely,  "  to  look  over  these  accounts,  shc*^ 
ing  the  business  transactions  between  the  late  Mf< 
Leon  and  myself;  and  after  having  done  so,  oblige 
me  by  giving  me  your  candid  opinion  as  lo  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  error,  or  even  seeming  inac- 
curacy in  them.  You  need  not  trouble  youndt 
by  examining  all  the  separate  entries,  altboul 
you  may  do  so  if  you  choose*  I  only  wish  you  II 
investigate  the  statement  toward  tlic  close  of  ikt, 
book,  which  is  copied  from  my  report  to  thecWif 
of  the  condition  of  the  estate.  Where  there  if 
anything  in  this  statement  which  shall  seem  doub^ 
ful  to  you,  you  can  refer  to  the  original  entry  i* 
the  book  for  explatjation/' 

The  secretary  of  course  promised  compliant 
and  Mr.  Burton  left  him  alone  in  the  libraf 
Mr.  Fortescue  immediately  commenced  pon 
over  the  account  book.  Some  hours  pas"^*! 
this  occupation.     Toward  the  close  of  his  iokj 
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gation  there  was  an  entry  which  he  could  not 

readily  decipher.      He  carried   the    book   to   a 

window  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  more  light  I 

^vpoD  the  subject,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  satisfy 

himself  as  to  what  the  entry  meant.     Wh^^n  he  { 

lettmied  to  the  table  he  found  some  pieces  of 

paper  lying  upon  that  part  of  it  where  the  open 

book  had  been  spread.     They  were  covered  with 

the  notes  which  Mr.  Burton  had  made  while  en- 


deavoring to  arrive  at  a  just  view  of  the  condition 
of  his  accounts  with  the  Leon  estate.  The  ex- 
lawyer  had  either  forgotten  them,  or,  as  they 
contained  figures  only,  had  supposed  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  conveying  information  to  any 
one  but  himself.  The  secretary  had  a  clue  to 
their  meaning,  however,  derived  partly  from  pre- 
vious conversations  with  Mr.  Burton,  and  partly 
from  the  account  book  before  him. 


CHINATOWN. 

By  Josephine  Clifford. 


Therx  If  ere  five  of  us,  and  we  went  to  the  city 
hall  in  corpore  to  ask  the  loan  of  a  policeman  for 
half  a  day  to  show  us  the  sights  and  protect  us 
from  the  dangers  of  Chinatown.  The  officer  we 
''  geared  was  peculiarly  well-fitted  to  act  as  guide 
and  protector.  Chinatown  had  been  his  regular 
''beat"  for  eight  years,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chinaman  is  not  apt  to  slight  ''one  in  authority." 
Of  the  members  of  our  party,  Mr.  Hatch  was  in 
person  broad-shouldered,  though  not  very  tall; 
his  daughter,  a  slender  little  fairy;  her  "Cousin 
Harry,"  neither  slim  nor  heavy ;  the  Baron  very 
tali,  and  myself  head  and  shoulders  above  Miss 
Hatch's  stature.  Our  police-captain,  as  I  dis- 
covered later,  possessed  the  much-to-be-envied 
Acuity  of  making  himself  tall  or  short,  spare- 
bailt  or  wide  of  girth,  just  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  require. 

The  first  Chinese  retreat  to  which  we  repaired 

fay  on  Jackson  street,  and  might  be  termed  a  sort 

^f  passive   purgatory — a  place  which   is  merely 

^ark,  cold,  cheerless,  without  any  of  the  active 

principles  of  the  dread  place  of  punishment,  such 

^  we  encountered  later.     In  the  midst  of  the 

^amp  court-yard  was  a  square  enclosure'  in  which 

I>aDted  a  consumptive  engine,  whose  never-ending 

^ask  it  was  to  pump  up  water  from  the  artesian 

^ell  for  the  use  of  the  celestial  inmates  of  the 

Wge  dilapidated  dwelling.     As  this  quarter  of 

the  city  is  wholly  and  indisputably  given  up  to 

the  Chinese,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find 

in  a  room  which   the  captain  unceremoniously 

entered,  a  white  man  asleep  with  a  dozen  or  two 

Chinamen  in  the  narrow  bunks  which  ran  around 

the  walls  of  the  apartment.    We  thought  the  room 
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rather  crowded,  as  it  was  not  high  in  the  ceiling, 
and  there  was  barely  space  for  all  six  of  us  to 
stand  in ;  but  the  police-captain  smiled  with  pity 
on  our  ignorance,  and  prophesied  that  we  would 
change  our  views  on  crowded  rooms  before  we 
left  Chinatown.  After  playfully  jerking  at  the 
long  cue  of  one  or  two  Chinamen  that  he  could 
reach  without  trouble,  he  remarked  that  these 
were  all  thieves,  white  men  as  well  as  Chinamen, 
who  did  their  stealing  at  night,  an<i  came  here  to 
sleep  in  the  daytime.  Not  a  word  of  remonstrance 
was  heard  from  the  prostrate  figures  against  the 
freedom  with  which  their  pig-tails  and  their  good 
names  were  handled,  and  we  left  the  bad-smell- 
ing room  only  to  encounter  worse  smells  outside. 
Every  house  in  the  Chinese  quarter  seems  to  con- 
tain either  a  restaurant,  or  a  green-grocery  and 
market-stall  combined,  and  the  odors  we  encount- 
ered from  stale  fish,  shark's  liver,  decayed  vege- 
tables, and  over-ripe  pork-steaks,  is  beyond  all 
description.  Il  cannot  be  imagined,  and  must 
be  personally  experienced  to  be  fully  understood. 

We  dived  into  the  basement  of  a  house  adjoin- 
ing, which  basement  contained  a  barber-shop,  a 
restaurant,  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  an  opium  den, 
and  a  lodging-house.  This  was  rather  a  respecta- 
ble place,  our  captain  said,  but  not  so  '*  high-toned" 
as  some  we  should  see  later.  In  the  barber-shop 
sat  two  or  three  demure-looking  Mongolians  with 
freshly-shaven  pates  and  newly-braided  cues,  while 
at  the  round  table  in  the  restaurant,  about  three 
feet  away,  sat  an  enormously  fat  Chinaman  busy 
with  his  rice  and  meat. 

**  Hello,  John!"  the  captain  addressed  him; 
'*  let  the  ladies  see  you  use  your  chopsticks." 


'*  All  light/'  he  answered,  laughing  all  over  his 
broad,  shining  face;  **me  eat  licee  with  chop- 
sticks;** and  forthwith  he  flung  the  **  licee"  into 
his  capacious  maw  with  such  rapidity  that  his 
cheeks  were  filled  up  and  stood  out  like  the 
pouch  of  a  hamster  who  has  been  depredating 
on  the  nearest  corn*crib|  and  we  moved  on  for 
fear  he  should  choke  eating  rice  for  our  enter* 
tain  men  t.  Naturally  we  had  the  curiosity  to  in- 
spect the  cooking  department,  a  couple  of  feet 
distant,  and  consisting  of  a  common  little  porta- 
ble brazier,  such  as  are  used  to  heat  flat-irons  on 
for  ironing.  The  raw  material  which  we  saw 
would  never  have  been  recognized  in  the  dainty 
little  chef-d^a^uvres  of  the  cook's  art  we  were 
shown  in  a  separate  division,  having  a  little  the 
air  of  a  confectioner's  shop.  The  raw  material, 
so  far  as  we  could  see  with  our  inexperienced  eyes, 
consisted  of  the  sprouts  growing  out  of  potalo*eycSp 
pig's  (or  dog's)  ears  pickled,  and  green  leeks, 
(Now,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  mean  against 
the  Chinese;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  funny  little 
things  we  saw  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  earthen  jar 
were  rat's-tails  skinned).  The  articles  manufac- 
tured came  out  as  tempting  morsels,  square,  round, 
diamond-shaped,  octagonal,  all  covered  with  coat- 
ing and  icing  in  gay  colors,  and  so  tastefully  laid 
out  that  had  we  seen  them  at  a  confectioner's  on 
Market  or  Kearny  street,  we  could  not  have  re- 
sisted the  wish  to  devour  them.  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  other  ingredients  beside  those  men- 
tioned went  into  the  mixture  that  made  up  these 
dishes;  but  where  they  kept  them  1  don't  know  ; 
there  was  neither  larder  nor  store-room  to  be 
seen. 

Our  appetites  having  been  appeased  by  looking 
at  these  delicacies,  we  advanced  five  steps  and 
stood  on  the  pawnbroker's  premises.  Advanced 
is  hardly  the  word  to  use.  The  front  of  the  pawn- 
shop consisting  of  a  high  barricade  or  counter, 
which  we  could  not  leap,  we  were  compelled  to 
squeeze  ourselves  through  a  narrow  lane,  formed 
by  the  partition  wall  of  the  lodging-house  on  one 
side,  and  the  boards  that  formed  the  enclosure  of 
the  pawnbroker's  on  the  other.  Where  this  en- 
closure terminated  there  was  a  drop  of  several  feet 
in  the  basement  floor;  and  to  avoid  stepj/ing  down 
into  unknown  abysses,  we  clung  firmly  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  pawnshop,  and  by  a  sudden  swing  and 
simultaneous  leap  stood  safely  inside  the  door. 

A    Chinaman's*  favorite  article  uf  deposit  with 


his  **  Uncle"  seems  to  be  his  umbrella,  next 
comes  his  hat,  then  his  clock,  and  last  of  all  his 
great,  horrible,  murderous  knife^  Our  friend  of 
the  police  was  an  able  lecturer,  and  standing  io 
the  centre  of  the  four-by-six  space,  he  explained 
that  very  nearly  everything  a  Chinaman  wears  or 
consumes  is  brought  for  him  direct  from  ChinA. 

The  only  article  of  European  dress  he  ever 
adopts  with  any  facility  is  the  black  felt  hat.  In 
his  house  there  is  hardly  a  product  of  Yankee  in- 
vention or  ingenuity  to  be  discovered,  except  the 
clock.  Umbrellas  he  uses  without  discri  mi  nation, 
Chinese  or  American  alike,  though  he  seems  to  part 
easiest  with  the  latter — those  accumulated  were  ill 
a  sober  black,  not  a  red  or  blue  one  among  them* 
All  were  neatly  folded  and  ticketed;  ever^varticfe 
was  stowed  away  in  the  smallest  s[>ace,  but  with 
perfect  system  and  order. 

Our  blue -coated   mentor  dived   in  among  the 
goods  here  and  there,  brought  out  w^hatever  he 
happened  to  lay  his  hands  OD,  and  always  cl-^ 
plained  the  use  and  value  ot  the  article  displayed 
in  a  perfectly  clear  and  concise  manner.     1  am 
almost  certain   he  is  preparing   for  a  course  of 
lectures   through  the   Eastern    States,  and  if  he 
can  only  carry  just  this  one  pawnshop  with  him, 
he  will  no  doubt  draw  crowded  houses  nightly. 
Among  their  arms,   w^eapons  of  onslaught  and 
defence,  the  knives  I   spoke  of  take  the  in»it 
rank,    though    the   twisted    iron    bars,   the  iron 
**  brass-knuckles,"  and  the  yard-long  pistols  a/t 
not   to   be   undervalued.      With   the   knives  the 
captain  gave  a  sort  of  free  exhibition  to  illos* 
tmte  the  manner  in  which  they  were  most  eflTcct* 
ively  handled.     I  need  not  say  that  Miss  Hafch 
and   I  crowdeil  into  the  farthest  i>ossihIe  rorncr 
during  the  show.     The  knives  go  in  pairs,  two 
are  always  in  the  scabbard  together,  and  are  tk 
most  ferocious-looking  things  I  ever  saw,    Thef 
are   fully  fourteen    inches   in    length,  with  boA 
edges  sharpened  at  the  narrow  point,  and  hmdr 
ening  to  about  four  inches  toward  the  bamfc 
where  the  back  is  very  thick,  as  if  calculatai  ^ 
solid  execution.      The  captain  narrated  bov  il 
one  of  the  narrow^  alleys  which  he  has  frequcollj 
to  explore,  his  ears  were  one  day  assailed  h)^ 
shrilling  of  half  a  hundred  police- whistles,  aw 
came  upon  a  pair  of  inftiriated  Chinamen,  the 
on  the  ground  holding  up  his  hands  to  sh»cM 
face,  the  other  standing  over  him,  a  knife  ia  \\ 
hand,  and  slashing  away  to  his  heari'fi  deli 
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The  fingers  of  the  unfortunate  victim  were  fast 
being  hacked  into  mince  meat,  the  side  of  his 
neck  was  a  huhhling  fountain  of  blood,  his  scalp 
**  was  laid  bare,  and  his  nose  most  elaborately  carved. 
A  hundred  or  two  of  their  countrymen  were  look- 
ing on,  excitedly  chattering  like  so  many  magpies, 
but  not  one  dared  interfere.    The  policeman  seized 
the  assailant,  blew  his  whistle  to  summon  help  to 
remove  the  victim,  and  marched  his  prisoner  to 
jail.     The  would-be  murderer  was  sentenced  to 
ten  years  state  prison,  and  died  before  his  term 
expired;  hk  intended  victim  recovered  with  three 
fingers  and  a  half,  one-third  of  a  nose,  a  forehead 
divided  in  two  by  a  red  scar,  and  his  head  drawn 
to  one  side  from  the  effect  of  the  blood-letting. 
He  went  to  China  after  recovering,  but  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  and  has  never  forgotten  the 
captain  and  his  opportune  appearance  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Swinging  ourselves  out  of  the  pawnshop,  we 
-jlext  entered  the  lodging-house,  which  consisted 
of  tiers  of  bunks  against  the  basement  wall,  the 
boundary  partition  being  just  so  far  removed  that 
there  was  room  to  pass  along  the  line  These 
bunks  are  ranged  one  above  the  other  like  berths 
on  a  steamer  or  ship,  only  that  there  are  whole 
rows  of  them  here,  whereas  on  a  steamer  there  is 
only  one  or  two  sets  in  every  stateroom.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  was  a  break  in  the  continu- 
ous row,  and  a  kind  of  open  platform,  raised  some 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  came  to  view  between 
the  two  sections.  There  was  a  mat  spread  down, 
and  at  the  back  part  of  the  dais,  in  the  centre, 
close  up  to  the  wall,  stood  a  burning  lamp,  on 
either  side  of  which  was  placed  one  of  the  funny 
little  head-blocks  which  the  Chinese  use  for  pil- 
lows. One  of  the  head-blocks  already  bore  the 
burden  of  the  head  of  a  Chinamen  who  lay  stretched 
along  the  platform,  stupefied  with  opium ;  while  the 
other  side  of  the  dais  was  occupied  by  a  grinning 
Celestial  just  preparing  his  pipe  for  a  smoke.  The 
air  was  sickeningly  oppressive  with  the  fiimes  of 
the  drug,  and  Miss  Hatch  made  an  effort  to 
escape;  but  the  captain  declared  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  pure  comparatively,  the  place  not  in 
the  least  crowded,  and  that  we  must  watch  the 
fellow  prepare  his  pipe  anyhow.  "And  besides,'* 
the  captain  enlightened  us,  standing  in  our  midst 
(how  he  got  there  I  don't  know;  there  wasn't 
room  enough  for  a  cat  to  squeeze  in,  and  I  had 
seen  him  at  the  door  only  a  second  ago  to  prevent 


Miss  Hatch  from  escaping)  *'  this  fellow  is  the  big- 
gest rascal  in  all  Chinatown,  and  ought  to  be  in 
state  prison  now.     Ain't  it  so,  John  ?" 

The  grin  on  John's  face  had  spread  clear  to  his 
ears,  and  they  seemed  fairly  to  wag  with  pleasure. 

*' Yes,  cappen,"  he  assented,  delightedly,  ''me 
belly  big  lascal." 

"Hurry  up,  now,"  the  captain  commanded; 
**  we  want  to  see  you  fill  that  pipe." 

"Opium  no  belly  good,"  said  John,  apologeti- 
cally; "but  me  fixem  pipe." 

With  that  he  drew  a  fat  little  jar  toward  him, 
of  the  paste-like  contents  of  which  I  can  only  say 
that  they  looked  as  black  as  the  jar  itself.  The 
pipe  was  about  fifteen  inches  long,  made  of  bam- 
boo ;  but  there  was  no  open  bowl  as  in  tobacco- 
pipes,  only  a  small  round  orifice  into  which  the 
paste,  after  it  had  been  cooked  in  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  at  the  end  of  a  wire,  was  laboriously  squeezed. 
Three  or  four  whiffs  finishes  the  first  pipeful,  and 
then  the  same  tedious  process  must  again  be  gone 
through  for  the  next  smoke ;  and  habitual  smokers, 
the  captain  told  us,  would  empty  their  pipes  from 
three  to  six  times. 

The  white  smoke  puffed  from  the  pipe  had  made 
the  atmosphere  terribly  heavy,  and  looking  down 
into  Miss  Hatch's  face  as  she  leaned  against  me,  I 
saw  it  that  it  was  deathly  pale ;  and  she  whispered 
in  German,  with  bloodless  lips : 

**  Est  is  schreckiich  ;  it  will  make  me  faint,  I'm 
afraid." 

.  The  gentlemen  sprang  to  her  assistance,  the 
captain  led  the  way  out,  and  a  moment  later  we 
were  on  the  street.  The  air  of  Jackson  street 
between  Dupont  and  Kearney  may  not  be  am- 
brosial ;  but  it  was  "pure  by  comparison,"  as  our 
mentor  had  said,  and  we  walked  slowly  along 
until  we  saw  the  color  come  back  into  Miss 
Hatch's  face. 

On  the  side  of  the  street  stood  a  little  stall,  on 
which  were  displayed  for  sale  apples,  grapes,  car- 
rots, and  the  two  kinds  of  Chinese  nuts  one  finds 
everywhere  for  sale  here.  One  kind  is  called 
buffalo  horns,  having  their  precise  shape,  as  if 
they  had  just  been  broken  off,  a  diminutive  speci- 
men of  that  mammoth  creature.  The  other  kind 
is  round,  has  a  thin  shell,  with  little  warts  all  over 
it,  and  contains  a  pulp  something  like  the  date  in 
taste  and  substance,  growing  around  a  hard,  flat 
kernel.  The  stall  was  presided  over  by  an  indi- 
vidual whom  I  could  class  neither  as  Chinaman 


nor  European.  He  had  no  cue,  but  his  eyes  were 
slightly  bias,  and  there  was  a  mixture  of  Saxon 
and  Tartar  in  his  dress  as  well  as  his  features. 
We  passed  by  slowly,  and  the  raptain  being  some- 
what  in  advance,  I  determined  to  settle  the  (ques- 
tion of  his  nationality  on  my  own  hook. 

•'John/'  I  asked,  '*are  you  a  Chinaman,  or 
not?**  To  which  he  replied,  with  equal  candor 
and  sincerity : 

"  My  mother  she  be  Englishman  ;  my  falher  he 
one  Chinaman." 

Every  man  we  met  knew  our  captain,  and  had 
a  friendly  recog^naion  for  him  ;  and  as  there  were 
about  three  Chinamen  to  every  square  inch  of 
pavement,  the  walk  through  Chinatown  was  nearly 
rqual  to  passing  through  a  New  Ye  r's  levee  ai 
the  White  House.  Before  crossing  the  street  the 
captain  sloi)[)ed  to  inquire  whether  the  young  lady 
felt  sufficiently  recovered  to  enter  a  place  which 
was  just  a  Utile  bit  crowded.  The  Baron  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  Miss  Hatch  had  had  enough 
Chinatown  for  one  day,  and  that  the  rest  of  us 
could  finish  some  other  time.  But  the  lady 
vowed  in  the  most  solemn  manner  not  to  faint 
any  more  if  some  of  the  gentlemen  would  lend 
her  an  additional  handkerchief  or  two;  and  we 
crossed  the  street  to  enter  a  blind  alley  which  led 
up  to  the  rear  entrance  of  what  had  once  been  a 
large  store.  Foul,  slimy  water  oozed  out  from 
under  the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  building,  and 
stood  in  little  green-covered  pools  along  the 
alleyway.  The  captain  had  pleasant  little  remin- 
iscences attached  to  all  these  savory  spots,  and 
while  we  were  picking  our  way  along  told  us  how 
one  fine  morning  at  about  six  o'clock  he  spied  a 
Mongolian  slipping  through  this  alley  and  up  to 
the  door  with  a  large  cloth-covered  basket  on  his 
shoulder.  He  shouted  to  him  to  stop,  and  the 
oan  stood  stock  still  till  the  captain  coming  up 

Iced  him  what  was  in  the  basket. 

Me  get  washee  cloVs,'*  said  John,  with  the 
most  innocent  face  in  the  world, 

**  You  never  went  for  clothes  to  wash  as  early 
as  this  in  the  morning,"  protested  the  captain, 
and  lifting  the  cloth,  what  should  come  to  view 
but  a  lot  of  the  most  elegant  silverware  !  Without 
a  word  the  captain  marched  his  prisoner,  basket 
on  shoulder,  to  the  city  hall,  where  he  found  the 
police  already  apprised  of  the  robbery,  consisting 
of  a  lot  of  Sue  table  linen  and  cutlery,  beside  the 
aiiver.     iletracing  his  steps  from  the  city  prison 


to  this  building,  he  searched  among  the  sleepers 
till  he  found  the  other  robber,  unearthed  the  rest 
of  the  plunder,  and  carried  both  back  with  him. 

•*  Were  you  alone,  captain?'*  I  asked.  **  Were 
you  not  afraid?  And  how  is  it  that  all  these  ineR 
speak  to  you  as  if  they  really  liked  you?" 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said,  **  they  know  that  I  don't 
trouble  them  as  long  as  they  behave  themselves, 
and  I  hey  know  also  that  I  find  them  out  every 
time  they  get  into  mischief.** 

He  said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  atnong 
the  most  villainous  crowds  alone,  and  could  almost 
always  detect  the  culprit  he  was  in  search  of  at 
the  first  glance,  in  spite  of  their  great  powers  of 
dissemblance. 

While   recounting    these   things    he   had  very 
leisurely,  after  knocking  for  admittance  once  or 
twice,  pried   back  the  tin  sheets  that  served  for 
window  glass  in  the  door,  and  now  proceeded  to 
unfasten  the  lock  from  the  inside.     The  Biron, 
standing  nearest  to  him,  entered   the  door  firsts 
but  started  back,  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  no«, 
and  took  off  his  hat.    Mr.  Hatch  followed,  stjjicd 
l>ack,  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose,  and  en- 
tered  sideways.      Cousin    Harry    turned   a  little 
pale,  but  resolutely  followed  him.     When  it  came 
my  turn  to  enter  last,  I  saw  that  the  ceiling  wjs 
so  low  that  the  Baron  had  to  stoop  even  with  his 
hat  off;  the  passage  between  a  row  of  bnnkit  un 
either  side  was  so  narrow  that  Mr.  Hatch*!  brtM^i 
shoulders  had  to  make  progress  sideways,  and  llie 
captain  alone  of  all  the  company  seemetl  to  move 
and  breathe  with  perfect  ease.     He  stood  in  our 
midst  all  at  once  (I  don't  know  how  he  got  ihcrd, 
and  said  that  just  above  us  were  rows  of  bunb 
similar  to  these,  and   that  these  low  ceilings,  of 
floors,  were  put  into  all  rooms  over  ten  feet  bigfc 
by  the  Chinese,  so  that  they  always  got  two  rooflU 
where  a  white  man  had  but  one.     Nor  roust  tlK 
reader  imagine  that  there  was  but  one  row  rfi 
bunks  on  either  side  of  us;  there  was  tier  abo»* 
tier  as  high  up  as  the  ceiling  would  permit,  aad 
all  these  tiers  of  bunks  were  filled  with  slecpct** 
They  were  not  all  sleepers  though,  as  the  capuin'! 
next  words  convinced  us. 

**  These    are   all    thieves,**    he    informed  «'* 
*' chicken    thieves,    burglars     and     pickpockti 
Some  of  them  are  stupid   and  dead  asleep  wf 
opium,  but  the  rest  are  lying  with  their  eyes 
half  closed,  counting  every  ring   on   your  6i 
and   measuring  every  ioch  of  chain   they  see 
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Jour  vest.'*     The  genilemcn  made  a  simultf* neons 

move  with  the  hand  to  the  watch-pocket,  but  the 

aptain  onlj  smiled  grimly.     •*  Not  while  I  am 

'with  yon,**  he  assiired  ihcm*      "Yuu  might  carry 

drauiands  in  your  coat  pockets  loose>  and  they 

i^uldn'i   touch   them  while  I  am  around  j  they 


there  are  just  as  many  bunks  above,  rt  ought  to 
make  a  sura  total  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  to 
the  room.  Three  in  a  bunk^  you  sec ;  but  it's  a 
pretty  large  room,  seventy  feel  deep,  I  should  say, 
and  its  pretty  full  during  the  daytime,  too*" 
So  full  that  Miss  Hatch  and  I  struggled  man< 


The  Bay  of  Sax  Francisco. 


bow  that  nothing  coald  save  them  from  crossing 

ihtb&y  (the  penitentiary  is  situated  at  San  Quen* 

rtUi  on  the  other  hide  of  the  bay).     Some  of  them 

^  ctit*throat«,  and  I  know  there  must  be  a  dozen 

here  who  have  served  their  term  in  San  Quentin,** 

"How   many  are  there  in   here  al together?** 

wkcd  Mr.  Hatch,  who  is  of  a  statistical  turn  of 

nimt. 

**Leninae  see;*'  the  captain  counted  on  his  fin- 

'  is  gaze  s*^  '  penelrafe  to  the  farthest 

the  nan        ,       *ge.  where  all  was  lost  in 

And  darkness  to  our  onpracticx'd  eyes,  **  I 

I  say  atxvat  one  hundred  and  eighty  on  ihb 

^    ;  but  as  this/'  louclung  the  ceiling  with  his 

W^rs  •*  divides  the  room  into  two  stones,  and 


fully  but  without  ostentation  to  reach  the  door, 
which  the  captain  had  wisely  left  open* 

Speaking  out  as  plainly  as  I  could  from  behind 
my  handkerchief,  I  observed  to  Miss  Hatch  thai 
I  intended  describing  Chinatown  to  the  readeriK 
of  Potter's  American  Monthlv.  She  looked 
up  quickly  into  my  face,  dropping  her  handker- 
chief in  her  surprise. 

"How  many  languages  do  you  speak?*'  she 
asked,  hurriedly  reapplying  her  handkerchief  to 
her  nose, 

•*T*o/*  I  answered,  proudly. 

•*Two!**  she  repeated,  rontem[>iurjTisiy  j  **  I 
speak  five;  but  I  should  never  aiicnpi  to  describe 
Chinatown  till  I  had  learned  a  sixth — the  Chinese." 
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which  were  gathered  five  or  six  of  the  resident 
"  Odalisques"  playing  at  cards,  and  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  an  ancient  dame  who  looked  as  if  she 
could  tell  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Confu- 
cius.    They  were  all  dressed  in  the  common  blue 
blouse,  a  little  longer  than  that  of  the  men ;  and 
wide  trousers,  very  loose  about  the  ankle.    The 
hair  was  dressed  in  the  intricate  fashion  that  is  so 
hard  to  describe  and  makes  the  general  effect  of 
raven's  wings  and  the  sail  of  an  old  fashioned 
windmill  at  the  same  time.     It  is  always  drawn 
back  tight  and  smooth  from  the  forehead,  and 
some  of  these  damsels  had   their  ''back  hair" 
stuck  full  of  ornamental  gold  pins. 
"Are  they  really  gold?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,  yes,"  with  the  greatest  sang-froid^  pull- 
ing two  or  three  out  of  one  girl's  head,  and  hand- 
ing them  around  for  inspection.   She  neither  turned 
her  head  nor  looked  around ;  and  when  the  cap- 
tain went  on  to  denude  her  of  the  rest  of  her 
'     kwelry,  handing  a  massive  gold  ear-ring  to  one 
of  OS  and  a  bracelet  of  gold  and  (I  think)  mala- 
chite to  the  other,  she  neither  assisted  nor  re- 
tarded the  business  in  hand;  she  sat  still  and 
pissive,  like  any  other  piece  of  wood-  or  stone- 
cmng. 

We  admired  the  beautiful  red  of  the  lips  and 
cheeb  of  these  women,  and  at  a  word  from  the 
captain,  the  **  lady  of  the  house"  produced  a  little 
flat  pasteboard  box,  from  Itrhich*  he  took  a  piece 
of  shiny  dark-green  pasteboard,  folded  screen- 
fifibion,  and  alike  on  both  sides.  Wetting  the 
finger  of  one  hand  and  passing  it  over  the  green 
paper,  he  painted  the  back  of  the  other  to  the 
color  of  the  women's  lips  in  a  moment's  time,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  entire  party.  Then 
tearing  the  screen  into  sections  he  distributed  the 
pieces  among  us,  and  bade  the  women  show  us 
the  white  and  pink  powder  which  they  also  use 
on  their  fisure. 

When  we  got  ready  to  go,  the  captain  said  he 
woq14  land  us  in  a  different  part  of  Chinatown, 
on  a  street  more  aristocratic  than  the  one  from 
which  we  had  entered  the  house.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  Chinatown  is 
DOW  located  is  one  that  was  built  up  af^er  the  first 
great  rush  to  early  San  Francisco  was  over,  and 
when  people  began  to  build  with  the  intention  of 
ttajfii^  here  after  they  had  made  their  money. 
These  bouses  were  tall,  solidly  built,  with  large 
spacious  stores  below  and  rooms  for  offices  and 


apartments  for  dwelling  in  the  upper  stories. 
When  the  Chinese  took  possession  they  not  only 
made  two  rooms  out  of  one  in  the  manner  above 
described,  but  in  many  cases  broke  doorways 
through  separating  walls,  and  added  back- porches 
and  long  outside  galleries  where  the  architect 
had  never  designed  they  should  be. 

This  house  stood  near  the  corner,  and  after  get- 
ting a  glimpse  of  Lesser  China  in  the  courtyard 
below,  with  its  irruption  of  Mongolian  ant-hills, 
we  were  led  along  corridors  made  endless  by 
breaking  the  dividing  walls  between  building  and 
building,  oppressing  the  spirit  like  dreams  that  we 
have,  where  we  are  lest  in  just  such  dark,  hopeless 
passages,  which  never  come  to  an  end,  and  seem 
tp  have  no  outlet  this  side  the  grave. 

Hand  in  hand  Miss  Hatch  and  I  went  on,  shud- 
dering a  little  in  the  chill  gloom,  but  proud  in  the 
thought  that  we  were  doing  Chinatown.  Soon, 
to  reward  our  perseverance,  came  a  broad  stream 
of  light  and  sunshine,  and  we  descended  a  stair- 
case to  find  ourselves  in  "  a  highly  desirable,  first- 
class  neighborhood."  The  alley  was  fully  half 
as  wide  as  Jackson  street  itself,  was  paved  with 
cobble-stones,  had  only  one  filthy  gutter  running 
through  the  centre,  which  was  romantically  over- 
hung in  one  place  by  a  balcony  on  which  some 
Chinese  Juliets  were  taking  an  airing  and  flirting 
with  their  pig- tailed  Romeos  below.  The  place 
was  really  quite  recherchi^  and  seemed  given  up 
entirely  to  "bloated  bondholders,"  as  Denis  the 
Devil  has  it;  for  they  were  merely  idling  their 
hours  away,  and  not  a  rag-picker,  a  shoe-mender, 
nor  vegetable-peddler  was  to  be  seen  among  the 
gay  and  brilliant  crowd.  At  rare  intervals,  wo- 
men, singly  or  in  pairs,  with  hair  decorated  with 
paper  flowers,  or  hidden  under  a  large  bandana, 
and  carrying  always  a  red  silk  handkerchief  in 
their  hands,  passed  along  through  the  crowd, 
each  one  with  the  same  step,  half  shuffle  and  half 
smirk.     Again  the  captain  paused  to  explain. 

"  Right  where  that  young  lady  is  standing  there 
lay  a  dead  man  about  tfiree  weeks  ago."  (You 
may  believe  that  Miss  Hatch  made  a  leap  nearly 
across  the  street.)  "  I  was  walking  along  Wash- 
ington street  when  I  heard  shots  fired,  and  hurry- 
ing up  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  Chinaman  running 
as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  I  knew  he  had 
done  the  shooting,  but  knew  I  could  find  him  later; 
so  1  looked  up  the  other  man  first.  The  murderer 
had  come  up  behind  him — they  always  do — ^and 


bad  given  the  fellow  no  chance  for  his  life.     The  '  rated   building  was  u^ed  as  a  market — ^ineals  an 


i^indows  and  the  balcony  were  filled  with  women, 
and  such  chattering,  and  screeching»  and  clawing 
the  air  you  never  heard  or  saw  in  your  born  days.** 

The  good  captain  laughed  at  the  recoUeclion. 
Some  one  asked  why  the  Chinese,  who  seemed  so 
numerous  here  now,  had  not  interfered,  or  at  least 
held  the  murderer.  But  it  seems  that  all  these 
Komeos,  Lotharios  and  Rothschilds  had  unac- 
countably vanished  at  the  sound  of  the  first  shot, 
till  at  the  captain's  appearance  they  suddenly 
Sprang  up  again  all  around  him  like  mushrooms. 
They  always  hold  in  this  quarter  thai  discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  valor. 

Among  the  Celestial  nuisances  may  be  classed 
the  Chinese  rag-picker  and  vegetable- peddler.  A 
long  pole  is  laid  across  the  shoulders,  from  which 
hangs  a  basket  at  either  end  ;  and  though  they 
have  great  dexterity  in  swinging  the  baskets  so  as 
fiot  to  come  in  contact  with  those  meeting  them, 
they  cannot  entirely  steer  clear  of  the  crowds  on 
the  streets.  Of  course  there  have  been  laws  f^assed 
to  abate  this  as  other  nuisances;  but  they  do  not 
always  understapd  or  regard  the  laws. 

An  oddity  I  however,  is  the  cobbler,  who  squats 
gravely  at  the  street- corners  in  Chinatown  and 
mends  Celestial  shoes  with  an  untiring  industry 
that  might  be  profitably  imitated  by  the  **  supe- 
rior race.^*  What  I  cannot  understand  about  this 
mysterious  being  is  how  he  mends  the  shoes ;  I 
never  see  any  tools  or  implements  except  the  one 


one  side,  vegetables  on  the  other.  The  propric- 
tor,  a  fat,  squabby  pig<tai1,  crawled  oyl  of  some 
nook  of  concealment,  and  waddled  with  all  p«si- 
ble  diligence  up  to  our  captain,  and  invited  m 
with  many  bows  and  pleasant  smiles  to  walk  op 
stairs. 

The  staircase  was  broad  and  cleao,  and  the 
story  above  was  a  very  good  plain  restaurant  for 
the  upper  middle  classes,  1  should  say.  The  roota 
we  entered  directly  from  the  stairway  extended 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room  was  a  deep  recess,  where,  upon  :i 
raised  platform,  covered  in  this  instance  with  soft 
Brussels  carpet,  was  the  inevitable  opium  jar,  rilh 
lamp  and  pipes  and  a  head-block  on  either  side, 
where  the  smokers  could  stretch  themselves  It  fall 
length  and  enjoy  their  pipe-born  dreams. 

Ascending  the  next  flight  of  stairs,  we  landcvl 
directly  in  front  of  a  large  elegant  mirror     ^  '" 
was  upper- tcndom.     The  space  here  wi%  \ 
into  different   rooms,  all   large,  light,  at 
clean-scrubbed   floors.     The   principal   roo 
furnished  with  heavy  round    tables,   made  of  t 
dark  mahogany*brown  wood,  and  nr        '     "' * 
were  placed  chairs  of  the  same  niatei 
of  cushion  or  upholstery,  but   with   \ 
carved,  straight  backs*     They  were  in 
China,  together  with  all  other  utensil 
ture  in  these  apartments*     All  ar 
ranged  against  the   wall,  were  v^ 


he  happens  to  be  using,  and  1  fancy  he  sits  on  the  j  rather  chairs  without  backs,  of  the  sam 


rest  to  keep  them  from  walking  off  with  his  pass- 
ing countrymen  and  fellow-citizens. 

The  restaurant  to  which  we  now  bent  our  steps 
was  designated  as  *'  high-toned'*  by  the  captain. 
It  must  be  conceded  thlt  it  had  a  very  promising 
appearance  on  the  outside;  for  from  the  third 
story  hung  a  balcony  so  intensely  Chinese  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  himself  need  not  have  dis- 
dained to  sit  among  the  fantastically-shaped  hang- 
ing-lamps  in  the  shadow  of  the  front  wall,  covered 
with  strange  characters  and  weird  signs  which 
would  have  been  an  excellent  stage  background 
to  the  performance  of  a  prestidigitator  or  an 
Egyptian  mystery  man.  The  lattice-work  en- 
closing the  balcony  was  painted  a  bright  green  ; 
and  what  with  the  glitter  of  tinsel,  and  the  sway- 
ing of  pajier  lanterns  and  dragon-kites,  it  was  a 
shining  mark  for  death  or  the  sight  seer  to  seize 
on.     The  lower  floor  of  this  magnificently^deco 


carved,    too*  and   without  cushions;    an 
things,  the  captain  said,  were,  at   grc;it 
and  on  extra  occasions,  drawn  up  nc 
where  the  women  occupied  them,  pUi. .  . 
the  chair  of  their  liege  lord,  not  beside  »i 
Hatch  gave  an  indignant  sniff  at  this 
formation,  but  I — well,  I've   been    ii» 
know. 

Some  of  the  male  r///V  of  Chinatown  mutt 
at  the  tables,  and  they,  just  as  I  heir  more 
brethren  of  the  basement  restaurant,  ! 
beside  their  little  fancy  lea-bowl,  at    , 
still  smaller,  containing  a  liquor  marteof  | 
China  called  Sham  shoo.     (The  orthogr 
not  be  quite  correct;  my  Chinese  di< 
loaned  out,)     The  little  tea-lriowls   wci 
that  is,  the  tea  was  drawn  in  one  and  ■ 
with  the  other.     The  viands  on  the  1 
me  from  going  into  details,  there  wa^  B%kt 
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fare  handy — looked  pretty  and  fanciful ;  the  eye 
was  feasted  as  well  as  the  palate.     As  in  the  res-  i 
taurants  of  the  lower  order,  I  noticed  here  a  large,  I 
round  white  cake,  high  in  the  centre  and  sloping 
toward  the  edge,  which  seemed  made  to  look  at 
rather  than  to  eat,  for  they  were  all  on  exhibi 
tion  intact.     We  were  told  they  were  made  of  , 
rice-flour  and  sugar,  and  were  delicious  eating,  i 
which  we  were  ready  to  believe  without  the  test. 
The   captain    in   his   usual   happy  manner  made 
free  with  everything  about  the  place.     A  whole 
basket  of  chopsticks  was  brought  at  his  bidding, 
those  which  the  guests  were  in  the  habit  of  using,  j 
They  were  chopsticks  of  ivory,  chopsticks  of  wood, 
and  chopsticks  of  both  materials  combined;  but 
there  were  no  knives.     Spoons,  too,  were  brought 
out,  costly  as  silver,  of  the  finest  porcelain,  hand- 
somely painted,  wide  and  shallow  of  bowl,  with 
short,  broad  handles. 

The  captain  then  submitted  the  question:  What 
should  we  visit  next,  the  church  or  the  theatre? 

'*  Is  there  a  matinee?"  was  asked. 

No;  their  hours  for  performing  were  at  present 
from  twelve  noon  till  nine  p.m  Neither  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  losing  the  last  act  of  any 
particular  play  by  going  an  hour  or  two  later; 
the  drama  now  on  would  be  continued  through 
the  next  six  months,  probably.  Continued,  not 
repeated.  Their  plays  are  somewhat  lengthy ; 
they  run  from  about  Christmas  till  the  Fourth  of 
July  following.  Seeing  that  we  should  lose  noth- 
ing by  so  doing,  we  concluded  to  visit  the  temple 
first,  the  finest  Joss-house  then  in  existence  on  , 
this  coast. 

It  was  a  dingy  place  at  best,  though  the  differ-  , 
ent  rooms  were  made  gorgeous  by  jars  and  vases  i 
of  the  most  elaborate  pattern  and  design,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  shrines  or  altars  where  their  saints 
and  gods  were  kept.  Fierce,  piratical  men,  and  '., 
meek,  simpering  women,  all  gaudily  decorated, 
were  among  these  figures ;  which  the  captain  in- 
troduced to  us,  as  he  had  learned  to  know  ihem 
from  the  attendant — whether  priest  or  servant  I 
rould  not  learn.  A  never-dying  fire  of  siindal- 
wood  sticks  in  tronl  of  some  of  the  shrines,  kept 
the  air  heavy  with  the  i)eculiar  (xlor  of  thai  wood  ; 
and  though  1  saw  neither  |iij>e  nor  o|)iim)  jar,  I 
fancied  that  I  discovered  ju>i  the  slightest  soiifx^on 
of  poppy-seed  in  the  atmosphere.  The  fierctst, 
most  piratical -looking;  of  the  whole  nmnber  of 
gods  was  said  to  be  a  physician  who  <lied   three 


thousand  years  ago ;  and  when  a  Chinaman  g4 
sick  at  this  day  he  will  drag  himself  to  the  temp 
prostrate  himself  before  this  deity,  and  seek  i 
covery  at  the  hands  of  the  dead-and-gone  doct 
instead  of  trusting  to  one  still  in  the  flesh. 

A  lady-saint  with  the  face  of  a  Dutch  peasa 
girl  represents  a  heavenly  queen,  whose  history 
of  the  Joseph -and-h is- Brethren  style,  translat 
into  the  feminine  gender.  Her  family  abused  h 
and  disowned  her,  even  her  father,  and  final 
drove  her  out,  to  perish  of  cold  and  starvatio 
Then  a  benevolent  old  gentleman  took  pity  < 
her,  picked  her  up  and  made  her  a  queen — for  I 
was  a  god  of  some  kind,  you  see,  and  had  tl 
power  to  do  so.  After  a  while  a  famine  camec 
the  land,  and  her  people  were  in  dire  distres 
when  she  suddenly  made  her  appearance  amor 
them,  provided  for  them  all,  made  her  father 
superintendent  of  tea  plantations,  and  had  h 
sisters  and  brothers  all  elected  county  supervise 
and  aldermen  of  New  York  city.  That's  the  ca 
tain's  version  of  the  saory. 

Confucius  in  all  his  glory  was  here,  too;  but  I 
is  not  worshipi)ed  much.  Where  is  the  use 
wasting  prayers  or  peace-offerings  on  him  ?  \ 
is  so  well  known  to  be  of  a  kind  and  benevole: 
disposition  that  there  is  no  need  to  propitia 
him;  it's  that  **  wicked  god"  over  yonder  wii 
teeth  an  inch  long,  a  forked  tongue  and  horns  c 
his  head,  that's  got  to  be  kept  in  good  hum< 
with  gifts  and  supplications. 

There  was  a  railing  in  one  room,  though  wh; 
it  was  there  for  I  don't  know;  because  we  wei 
in  behind  it  and  in  front  of  it  and  all  around  i 
It  was  about  three  feet  high,  and  looked  soli 
enough  in  the  half  light;  but  we  should  nev* 
have  paid  much  attention  to  it,  I  am  afraid,  if  tl 
Haron,  stooping  to  examine  it,  had  not  uttered 
sudden  exclamation  of  wonder  and  delight, 
was  equal  to  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  a 
Nuremberg,  he  said ;  and  it  was  indeed  wonderf  i 
rhe  metal  was  a  dead  silver  color,  and  carved 
moulded  e.xquisitely.  Dragons  and  men  inarms 
l)atile-axes  an<i  winged  lions,  horses  and  mail 
knights  bestriding  them,  in  inextricable  confusic 
it  seenied  to  me,  but  most  artistically  grou|)ed  a. 
arranged,  the  Baron  siiid,  and  he  ought  to  kno 
tor  the  art  treasures  of  the  civilized  world  ha 
l)ecome  tamiliar  to  his  eyes.  The  captain  w. 
told  to  a^k  the  I'hinaman  what  it  was  held  wortl 
The  Chinaman  counted  on  his  fingers  a  while,  an 
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then  said  that  it  had  cost  just  six  hundred  dollars 
ID  ovir  money  in  China — to  the  Baron's  astonish- 
ment. He  said  that  as  many  thousand  would  not 
pay  for  it;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only  thing  in 
Cliinatown  that  he  or  any  one  else  ever  wanted  to 
carry  away  from  there. 

"We  had   enough  Joss  house  pretty  soon,  and 
bent  our  steps  to  the  theatre.     It  was  the  only 
Chinese  theatre  in  town  at  that  time,  and  there- 
fore the  best.     The  stairs  leading  up  were  rather 
narrower   than   might    be   desirable   in    case   the 
theatre  were  ever  filled  and  a  sudden  rush  made 
for  exit.     The  auditorium  was  a  rude  counterpart 
of    our  own  theatres;  a  rough  one,  too,  for  the 
planks  of  the  flooring  were  hardly  well-planed, 
and  the  seats  were  not  cushioned  to  perfection. 
Though  the  play  was  in  full  blast  when  we  en- 
tered, I  cannot  say  that  the  curtain  had   risen  ; 
there  was  none  to  rise.     There  was  no  curtain  at 
all,   except  two  limp  pieces  of  serge  that  hung 
^crumpled  and  twisted  from  two  doorways  at  the 
back  of  the  stage  platform,  and  from  where  the 
actors  made  their  entrance  and  exit.     The  plat- 
form, like  our  stage,  was  raised  above  the  pit  or 
\)aTquette;  but   these  actors  are   not  stingy  with 
their  stage  at  all.     Steps  lead  from  the  pit  to  the 
stage  in  two  places,  corresponding  with  the  doors 
at  the  back ;  and  if  any  of  the  audience  took  a 
notion  that  they  had  business  with  the  actors  or 
assistants  in  the  green-rootn,  they  quietly  mounted 
these  steps  and  passed  over  the  stage  undisturbed. 
The  orchestra  was  in  full  blast,  too,  and  remained 
so  during  the  time  we  stayed.    The  musicians  were 
l<>cated  at  the  back  of  the  stage ;   I  should  have 
said  in  the  depth  of  the  stage,  only  it  is  so  sliallow 
there  is  really  no  depth  to  it.     The  instruments 
area  bass  drum,  a  pair  of  cymbals  and  a  fiddle 
with  one  string  and  three  notes  to  it.     One  is 
the  note  of  the  midnight  hyena,  the  second  that 
of  a  wailing  cat,  and  the  third  the  cry  of  a  small 
child  with  the  stomach-ache.     These  instruments 
are  beaten,  clashed  and  scraped  without  a  mo- 
ment's intermission,  raging  fiercest  when  the  actor 
screeches  loudest,  and  never  diminishing  till  the 
ocxt  paroxysm  of  oratory,   when   it   grows   still 
Oiore  terrifically  fierce. 

As  for  the  actors  themselves,  I  fear  1  should 
never  be  able  to  do  justice  to  their  histrionic 
talent  or  artistic  merit,  so  I  will  content  myself 
with  trying  simply  to  describe  them.  The  prin- 
cipil  actor — what  he  was  acting  I  defy  anybody 


to  tell — was  dressed  in  a  long  white  satin  robe, 
his  eyes  rendered  more  decidedly  oblique  by  art, 
and  long  tufts  of  hair  stuck  to  his  upper  lip,  for 
the  regulation  court  mustache.  The  Chinamen  in 
San  Francisco  don't  wear  this  kind  of  mustache 
in  every-day  life,  you  understand ;  it  is  the  pow- 
dered wig  and  peach- blossom  velvet  of  our  stage. 
I  know  he  was  the  principal  actor,  for  he  did  the 
tallest  spouting,  a  plainly-dressed  actor  along  with 
him  speaking  hardly  above  his  breath.  When  these 
quit  the  stage  there  was  a  change  of  scenery;  two 
Mongolians  who  had  sat  on  a  bench  running  along 
the  side  wall,  got  up  and  laid  a  common  rush- 
bottomed  chair  along  the  front  of  the  stage, 
fastened  to  it  a  large  card  with  a  few  Chinese 
characters,  and  retired.  Enter  the  next  set  of 
actors ;  and  one  of  the  number,  going  up  to  the 
chair,  making  believe  to  pull  a  fish-net  out  of  it, 
and  leaning  over  to  catch  fish,  convinced  us  that 
the  words  on  the  card  meant :  **  This  is  a  fishing- 
boat.'* 

When  they  had  shouted  themselves  hoarse 
another  band  of  hope  entered,  and  the  card  on 
the  chair,  which  now  stood  upright,  was  changed. 
This  time  it  was  a  house,  or  a  tree,  for  the  villain 
of  the  plot  tried  to  hide  behind  it. 

The  audience  in  the  meantime  sat  perfectly 
unmoved ;  not  a  sign  or  a  note  of  approval  was 
heard  or  seen.  Their  dissatisfaction,  however, 
they  always  express  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  so 
the  captain  told  us.  The  average  Chinaman  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  these  six-months* -long  tra- 
gedies; and  while  the  actors  do  them  according 
to  the  old-established  custom,  they  have  nothing 
to  say.  But  at  the  least  deviation  from  the  strict 
rule  they  set  up  the  most  vigorous  yells,  jump  on 
the  stage,  beat  the  actors,  pull  up  the  benches  anc 
destroy  the  gas-fixtures.  All  the  actors,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  board,  sleep,  and  live  in  the 
low,  cramped  room  underneath  the  stage ;  and 
they  were  in  a  state  of  siege  once  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  were  almost  starved  to  death  by  an 
enraged  populace,  because  they  insisted  that  their 
way  of  rendering  a  certain  play  was  correct,  and 
refused  to  be  dictated  to  by  their  audience.  But 
they  had  to  give  in,  to  save  their  lives.  Sitting 
there  so  perfectly  still  and  impassive,  with  their 
**Melican"  hats  jammed  tight  on  their  heads, 
no  one  would  suspect  the  amount  of  fight  and 
bloodthirstiness  in  the  ugly  souls  of  these  Chi- 
namen. 
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— ^^v  -^     tv    .tiiv-I    flp-itsn.   liiev   ^  fiarjfirf," 

>ui    J   nnx    mi   x-njer  n:   Tiennon  rhe  isnale 
/•<«tn**ii    II  rie  .iiurie»ic^.     I:  ^as  not  larje — sevci 

iic^i.  -V  •  vaic'ieii  nem  c-jiniaj  :n.  cne  aaii  rwo 
;l  ;  :Mm'.  _'»*:!<' n^  riieir  way  in:nc:n-z!v  rj  rhtHr 
»au-  ji  ■  te  u:iiiie,  'iie^r  !i:w.  wr.i'-f-r.nimeti  ihncs 
I  ::i'i:  :i'  :  leT  every  rirec  I:'  I  ^p<k^  awhtle  ago 
n  ::ic  :  :nim*:n  bine  bicnse  r'ley  jiways  wor*.  T 
■uil  ncLj  1  z^ve  err:r.  Beriout  ".^em  here  :n 
:in:c>  r,i  irrgnc  grcer.  inii  riyai  par:ie,  wtii  jn- 
.revered  .■fowcr-iirrewTi  heaii,  md  wriaca  ear-rcieri 
^'ch  braceieta  of  gold  ind  che  stcne  char  locks 
iike  malachite.  In  one  hand  rhcy  earned  die 
m failing  red  siik  handkerchief,  and  Tinder  ac 
.irni  an  -jmbTelia.  N«Dt  :har  rhere  was  any  ra:n, 
ni>r  likely  Co  *'"«  for  me  near  chree  monrhs  :  the 
iiTibrel.'a  ^aeesneti  noerely  one  of  the  adjnocis  ox  an 
ciegant  :  iilet — ^a.  ani:thiiig-tOGi:h  to  Hbogoiian 
r'.i  II -tires-. 

Fifteen  minutes  ipen:  in  a  Chinese  theatre  is  a 
long  while,  an«i  at  the  enii  of  thar  time  wc  began 
'o  manifest  ajif  corns  ox  snr^ir.  But  the  captain 
would  not  hear  ro  oar  going.  The  me  poLS  mSr^ 
oi  all  actors  was  :Hire  to  make  his  appcannce  in  a 
litrle  while,  and  we  miist  sec  him— or  hcr^  rather: 
tor  the  Chinese  women,  on  accoanc  or  their  utter 
lack  of  etiixcation.  cannot  adopt  the  histTionic 
profe:ajon,  and  t.'e  teraok  characters  are  all  taken 
by  men.     .  The  reader  will   please  bear  in  mind 


rhac  I  am  speaiuig;  at  c&e 
dsa^c^^  ooc  in  Oiina.  XaA 
<:ftii^  td  the  moBt  inc 
chesora.  a  <£uuiei  with 
lipa,  and  dreadmilY  alantm^  cvcs^ : 
^M,  :he  «age — !ur  indeed  dwrc  wat  mo  s 
rhac  tfep.  ic  was  ail  amirfe.  Sbe  had  oi 
inder  dreai  of  porpie  aacm  and  n  tanc  oi 
lined  with  whi:e :  ihe  had  bracelets  mid  a 
she  Simpered  and  drew  op  her  shookl 
blushed  oehind  her  on  jnat  coo  svect  ior  a 
It  was  a  picy  that  ^m  hair  sbe  wore  did  i 
i^fUite  rcrwari  enoogfa ;  oae  conid  see  y 
naketi  eye  where  the  black,  atnbby  hai 
fellow  had  grown  oat  since  he  had  bis  heai 
last.  1:  wa»  an  admirabie  a»ke-op,  bowi 
the  greatest  poxile  to  me  was  the  qocstii 
^^c.  he  do  w^irh  his  cue?  He  woold  not  c 
I  know,  if  his  whoie  histriooxc  fiuae  dcpei 
it :  and  how  he  could  hide  it  so  complete! 
sight  I  don't  know.  EVrhaps  there  will 
in  dark  places  in  Chinatown  too,  some  ti 
this,  with  *3ther  mysteries^  maj  be  exph 
my  satisaction. 

In  the  train  of  this  damsel  rame  her  lo' 
attendants  piaced  two  chairs,  and  the  pe 
began  to  sing  to  each  other.  It  was  nu 
we  cQiiUi  bear.  The  music  oo  the  sta 
frantic — so  Avd.  we;  and  the  captain,  i 
tear  oi  having  to  book  us  as  insane  on  the 
register  before  his  eyes,  got  up  at  last  to  lea< 
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By  Alexander  Mai.aman. 


I    .v»    'vul   :\v*altlrx  mt>>t  :v'Mrai«r  hue. 
\\s.\    \    «c.»'ll»   v»i   xi|tin\    wc.ilher, 

WhKh    v»v.uM  i;;.x  U!vi»  all  :h«rir  .lay^. 
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RarC'.t  gems  bejond  compare. 
Thus  to  win  to  hi^  liking 

This  maid  divinely  fair. 
But  for  her  no  future's  painted. 

*•  Carpc  diem"  is  his  cry. 
In  the  present  life  ne'er  fainted ; 

Wc  live  to-day,  to-morrow  di«. 
Which  of  them,  think  you,  will  win  hcr- 

Vouth  and  hope,  or  wealth's  hoar  sinne 
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The  Chinese  have  a  saying,  **  He  who  neglects 
tljf  tdutalion  of  his  danj^hters  Js  preparing  shauie 
iQf  himself  and  family,  and  unhappiness  for  the 
in  which  they  may  enter/* 
4fc  apl  to  think  boys  ancj  girls  are  about 
Xhe  sinic  the  world  over  \  not  much  to  be  relied 
on     where    any    persfsrence   is   required;    giddy, 
(lioti^htlcss*  and  selfish.     This  is  doubtless  true  of 
the   majorities  of  them,  but  does  not  hold  good 
of  aJI»  asi  many  children  from  the  first  indicate  the 
Ijerii)  of  their  afier  years  of  self-abnegation  and 
nr.'  '  ,\vor.     They  arc  very  different  in  dif- 

fer ,  and  what  they  are  for  the  time  being 

bc?comc8  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  period. 

I  think  the  progress  of  our  civilization  is  de- 
^loping  a  new  aspect  of  girlhood,  entirely  unlikt 
lh«t  of  our  earlier  days.     The  girls  of  the  past, 
oar  mothers  and  grandames,  were   of  a  stately, 
♦lecorou^  order  of  character.     They  were  rather 
'       r»f,  liad  their  own  ideas  about  matters  and 
in  spite  of  the  Puritanic  austerity  of  the 
;  and  in  their  intercourse  with  the  young 
•ere  not  a  little  disposed  to  snub  all  preten- 
r^  on  their  part.     A  youth  had  to  come  the 
\  in  proffering  his  attentions — ^there  was 

b«  -    ti    ^o   render   love  making  easy.     The 

lb   ifcw,  siaiely.  and  yet  coquettish  minuet,  though 
^B  I w  off  a  line  figure  ami  the  graces 

^V  d  demeanor,  admitted  of  no  romj)- 

ufi  none  of  ihit  familiar  handling  of  the 
1^  r  -"I  «vhich  goes  far  to  neutralize  tl>at  maidenl) 
^B  ^acfve  which  in  the  |>ast  was  considered  a  grace. 
^^B  Ncjgirl  ever  sat  at  night  in  the  porlor  with  her 
^^P^^trto  the  exclusion  of  the  mother,  nor  did  shi 
P  '«fc  or  walk  with  him  unless  attended  by  somt 
p  "vivr  of  the  family.  She  was  not  a  Utile 
I  ,  jod  perhaps  proud  o(  her  pride,  as  know 

I  r  own  value. 

-  .^liteni  under  the  breath  spoke  of  bad  men 
*n<i  tiid  husbands,  and  unjust  laws  that  were 
the  subordination  of  women,  and 
•  is  most  likely  came  the  germ  of  that  , 
'^'^ivcmeni  in  our  day  in  behalf  of  woraeti's  rights, 
^^  her  claim  to  he  considered  as  an  integral  elc- 
•^^ent  in  ihe  body  politic.  The  general  habits  of 
^be  people  inclined  them  to  thoughtfulness^  for 


'  girls  subjected  to  a  morning  and  evening  prayer 

^  an  hour  in  length  would  naturally  begin  to  criti* 

I  cise  the  subject-matter  of  petition  ;  and  sermons 

i  of  two  hours  or  more  afforded  ample  scope  for 

j  penetrating  reflection  i  hence,  arose  Anna  Hutch- 

inson,  a  woman  who  would  have  been  remarkable 

\  in  any  age  or  country*     Her  influence  with  the 

I  women    of  Boston   was  so  great   that  a   general 

alarm   was  created   among   the  men*  who  found 

themselves    likely    to    lose    ground    In    making 

:  opinions   for  the  sex;  and   the  firT^t  svnod   ever 
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convened  in  America  met  together  to  controvert 
her  supposed  heresies. 

Women  and   girls  thus  (breathing  a  perpetual 
atmosphere  of   religion    would,   as  a  matter  of 


ad  charitable  iiocietics,  making  garments  for  the 
naked  heathen  of  the  tropics,  and  piou^ily  hoping 
to  bfing'^'thetn  to  a  sense  of  the  decencies  of  life. 
She  thus  learned  forecast  md  m^inagement  and 
r*abnegatlon^  and  acquired  executive  ability i 
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The  sphere  of  reading  was  rather  h'mited  in  the 
past,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  for  the  better;  people 
fere  then  more  obliged  to  think  for  themselves, 
^and  having  less  to  divert  the  attention,  ideas  took 
hold  of  the  mind  with  a  firmer  grip,  and  sank 
deeper  down.  There  may  have  been  something 
over-austere  in  the  girl  of  the  past,  but  she  was 
very  much  to  be  relied  upon,  and  was  very  whole- 
some* She  suggested  always  the  idea  of  a  lady. 
She  may  have  seemt^d  over-earnest,  over-grave, 
and  over- thoughtful ;  but  out  of  such  material 
sometimes  a  great  hope  to  the  world  is  evolved. 
Sometimes  a  country  is  redeemed  thus  by  some 
true,  steadfast  heart,  as  the  women  of  our  own 
country  mothered  before  the  Revolution  of  '76 
many  a  hero — the  greatest  of  his  age,  and  it  seems 
to  me  of  any  age,  being  George  Washington. 

Out  of  such,  if  need  be,  martyrs  are  born,  and 
great  principles  assume  shape  and  coherence. 
Wrongs  grow  to  be  understood  and  exposed,  and 
remedies  are  applied.  Out  of  such  come  orderly 
households,  God-serving  men  and  women,  ex- 
pounders of  hidden  law,  and  clear-headed  states- 
men. 

As  I*  have  said,  ihe  old  girl  is  lost  to  us,  with 
her  youngness,  her  sense  of  duty  and  maidenly 
blushes.     The  girl  of  to-day  is  totally  unlike. 

Her  hands  and  feet  are  smaller;  so  is  her  head, 
and  she  is  more  sharp  and  knowing,  quicker  and 
more  self-sustained*  She  seems  older,  somehow; 
so  old  that  her  mother  dwindles  into  nothingness, 
and  has  the  aspect  of  a  dried-up  apple  upon  a 
winter  tree.  I  have  heard  this  modern  girl  talk 
to  her  mother  as  if  the  relation  of  each  were 
reversed,  and  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the 
fujusehok!  were  merged  in  the  younger  woman. 
As  the  boy  of  the  period  calls  his  father  the  old 
man  or  the  governor,  so  the  girl  of  the  period 
calls  her  mother  little  woman,  or  the  maternal. 

The  girl  of  the  past  never  called  a  gentleman 
by  his  Christian  name  unless  nearly  related  ,  the 
one  of  to-day  not  only  does  this,  but  in  speaking 
of  him  calls  him  a  fellow.  Slang  is  the  predomi- 
nam  vice  of  to-day^  with  girls  no  less  than  with 
the  boys;  and  we  hear  even  those  whose  birth  and 
education  would  lead  us  to  expect  better  things 
of  them  telling  you  to  ''absquatulate;  vamose  the 
ranche,"  and  using  the  "you  bet;  hurry  up  the 
cakes;  bully  for  you;  I  mean  bix;  that's  cheek/' 
etc. 

The  girl  of  the  day   if  not  strong-minded,  is 


very  strong-mannered      She  talks  loud,  and 
vigorous  laugh  reminds  one  of  Goldsmith's  liae; 

And  the  loud  Utigh,  that  speaks  Uie  vacant  iniod« 

She  walks  with  a  sweep  and  stride  that  is  < 

gerous  to  her  **  pin-back,"  She  looks  you  sqw^ 
in  the  face,  which  is  well;  but  she  stares  so  \ycv 
sistently  that  you  think  you  have  yourself  a  squim, 
or  spot  on  the  nose.  She  whistles  like  a  coal- 
man;  she  nudges,  and  pmches  and  winjcs;  she 
haws,  and  maunders,  and  yawns  in  the  presciscr 
of  her  superiors;  she  whispers  in  company,  ami 
leans  across  you  to  do  so  with  a  crooy;  ^k 
glances  and  giggles  and  whispers,  and  you  are 
sure  to  be  the  subject  of  her  gossip.  She  iavc^ 
the  door  open  behind  her,  or  shuts  it  with  at  bin):. 
She  goes  up  and  down  by  the  balusters  of  thr 
stairs,  or  over  them  like  a  woman  on  the  flyn'^ 
trapeze*  She  gets  cross  and  uses  cpithea;  she 
calls  across  the  street  to  a  companion  witii  ; 
"  hullo  1'*  or  a  whistle  like  that  of  a  boy* 

She    laughs    immoderately    if    her  ^r 

another  person  makes  a  mistake  in  L-  r 

points  at  objects  with  her  whole   hand;  sheeat* 
apples  in  the  street,  and  peanuts  in  the  c^"'  "^   ' 
an  evening,  and  in  the  cars,  and  throws  il 
upon    the  floor;   she  tosses   orangc-[>eel 
sidewalk,  endangering  life  and  limb  to  the  , 
by;  in  cars  she  piles  her  bag  and  wmpiaml  Ui"*^^^ 
upon  the  seat,  and  does  not  remove  t"  ' 

she  must  see  that  the  seat  is  rieeded  ;  i 

passenger  asks,  "Is  this  seat  engaged  r"  thr  i 
swers,  **Yes,*'  under  the  wicked  subtcrfugr 
it  is  occupied  by  her  baggage,  or  she  tclbal 
direct.    She  calls  herself  publicly  by  \ 
that  should  be  sacredly  preserved   fni 
are  dear  to  us ;  the  sweet  h(tme'name  never  m  i 
desecrated.     Once  we  had  Marys,  and  Ehxabcthi 
and    Rachels,    and    Dorotheas,    noble   s'jpvTrvtii 
names,  replete  with  tenderness  and  *) 
these  are  only  Minnies,  and  Bessies,  ^i.-  ^^- 
and  Doras,  and  a  dozen  other  prefixes  of  w 
stead   of  the  old   honest  _v,  that  son 
verted  Mary  into  Polly,  or  Elizabeth 
In    consequence,    an    undue   familiarity 
absence  of  reserve  is  engendered,  to  the 
detriment  of  manners  and  the  virtues  thai 
from  a  becoming  self-respect.     There  isa^ci* 
slip-shodness,  abandon,  and  unreserve  about  I 
modern   girl  that    indicate  tciulencic^  to  be] 
garded  as  the  omen  of  the  coming  woman. 


viTTcrd,  dogmatic,  aadacious,  vigorous,  and   not 
ll^i  giren  to  blushes,  is  the  girl  of  to-day. 
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brave,  unflinching  woman  who  can  see  no  lion  in 
her  path,  nothing  she  cannot  overcome  in  her  way 
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)fawmtiehof  this  is  well,  as  indicating  stamina^     to  a  great  puroose;  who  is  not  sensitive  about 
I  ll^ervde  mitterial  out  of  which  comes  the  heroic/ little  thing*-    i^as  born  before  nerves  came  into 
Vol.   XIV,— 24 
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fashion,  and  cares  little  what  is  said  about  her,  so 
sure  is  she  of  being  in  the  right  herself.  She  is 
able  to  stand  alone  from  the  first,  and  has  little  to 
unlearn  in  the  way  of  over- fastidiousness.  She 
brings  strong  material  with  her,  and  the  only 
question  is,  how  will  she  use  it?  She  can  work 
out  her  will  and  way  despite  of  criticism,  which 
she  will  no  raore  heed  than  the  lion  the  dew  upon 
his  tawny  mane;  but  how  will  she  use  this  power? 
Is  she  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  type  of  woman  ? 
Is  the  age  working  its  way  to  higher  capabilities 
through  our  giris,  or  is  it  only  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  brute  force? 

Will  the  coming  woman  be  heroic,  or  will  she 
be  simply  c6arse?  Will  she  be  nobly  great  in 
all  the  noblest  attributes  of  a  true  womanhood,  or 
will  she  be  only  stubbornly  self-reliant  and  self- 
willed?  Be  it  remembered  that  to  be  womanly  is 
to  be  scrupulously  just,  upright,  and  truthful ;  no 
subterfuge,  no  deceit,  no  rage,  no  hollow  pretence, 
selfishness,  unchastity.  Womanliness  is  not  merely 
in  sex.  All  the  virtues  by  common  consent,  by 
high  art,  are  made  to  be  feminine,  hence  more 
may  be  rightfiilly  exacted  of  a  woman  than  of  a 
man.  She  naturally  represents  the  higher  morals, 
and  to  be  less  than  this  is  to  step  down  from  the 
pedestal  she  has  reached  in  the  long  ages. 

Dr.  Elliott  of  Harvard  University  has  expressed 
a  **  hope  that  time  will  increase  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  sexes."  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  natural  order  of  things,  the  finest  specimens 
of  manliness  and  moral  excellence  also  being 
found  to  approximate  to  the  feminine,  and  the  best 
specimens  of  enlarged  womanly  characteristics  ap- 
proaching the  masculine,  and  this  without  any 
diminution  of  the  qualities  inherent  in  the  differ- 
ence of  sex.  The  processes  of  the  great  law  of 
development  rather  tend  to  the  increase  of  moral 
ideas  and  the  obliteration  of  the  sexual;  and  thus 
the  perfect  righteousness  for  which  prophets  and 
poets  sigh  will  at  length  be  realized. 

Again,  we  ask  will  she  be  the  fresh,  cheery, 
untiring  aid  to  the  realization  of  our  higher 
humanitarian  proclivities,  or  a  shrew,  a  terma- 
gant, a  reckless  destructive,  overthrowing  the 
finer  progress  of  our  civilization  ?  Will  she  make 
inclination  the  law  of  life,  or  will  she  make  duty 
the  test  of  action  ?  I  remember  Margaret  Fuller 
used  to  cast  contempt  upon  the  graces  of  polite 
life,  and  talked  of  impulses  and  spontaneities, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  according  to 


their  quality — if  they  happen  to  be  more  emphatic 
than  agreeable,  more  robust  than  safe  or  salutuy* 
they  become  intolerable  and  dangerous. 

Whatever  be  the  result  to  the  world,  the  women 
of  to-day  are  pushing  civilization  to  the  verge  of 
revolution,    and   the  girls  are   suffering  froro  i 
disgust  at  home  life,  a  dread  of  marriage,  and  a 
generally  aggressive  state  of  feeling.     They  are 
restive  under  the  least  coerciofi,  and  hence  mm- 
fold  mistakes,  manifold  errors,  nameless  crim^ and 
incalculable  shame,  misery  and  wickedness  arise 
even  among  families  of  culture,  where  w*  migtir 
hope  for  a  better  state  of  morals;  but  there  can 
be  no  safety  in  any  household  where  duty  is  no( 
made  the  great  and  all-abiding  motive  of  ac!i'jr. 
One  of  our  journalists  in  reviewing  the  life  ^^ 
Mrs.  Jameson,  so  replete  with  self-denial,  and  a 
strict  adhesion  to  duty,  speaks  of  this  as  a  painfiil, 
cheerless  life.     I  do  not  think  so;   for  ihert  iw 
perpetual  spring  of  enjoyment  to  thoie  who  li.^ 
up  to  the  highest  perceptions  of  hninan  responsj 
bility. 

The  very  essence  of  a  true  life  is     ""  * 
and  nothing  is  more  mean  and  *Jr 
nobler  capabilities  than  to  live  as  if  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  compelled  to  pay  us  tribute. 

Another  practice  that  distinguishes  the  girl 
to-day  is  flirting.  This  was  utterly  unknown  » 
the  girl  of  the  past,  and  is  a  part  of  thai  gtrnenl 
idleness  and  laxness  of  purpose  that  belong?  to 
our  era.  Girls  having  little  to  do, 
selves  by  a  coquettish  relation  with 
of  the  other  sex,  not  designed  to  l>e  serious,  Q^t 
intended  to  lead  to  anything  more  than  the 
ui»  of  much  precious  time  by  a  free  use  of  the 
gerous  foils  of  careless  humor  and  idle  tcp.i 
but  which  is  most  likely  to  terminate  in  somct 
not  quite  pleasant,  or  even  decorous,  lb 
feature  is  that  it  creates  a  distaste  to 
and  is  thus  an  injury  to  both  parties. 

Though  the  marriage  relation  ought  nor  to 
the  end  and  aim  of  a  girl's  life,  it  is  certain!) 
desirable  that  at  some  suitable  age  she  should  ei 
into  it,  as  the  best  conservation  of  - 
aifection  for  one  of  the  other  sex. 
more  useftil   and   occupy  a   higher  poiition 
society  as  a  wife  than  as  an  old  maid 
always  something  pitiful  in  the  aspect  of  an 
unmarried  woman.     The  character  is  more 
to  be  perfected  in  and  through  marriagd 
some  suffering  and  some  trouble  follow,  the 


!girl  of  to-day  has  a  wider  field  for  culture  |  it  able  to  evolve  just  and  rational  principles,  or 
'^'^girl  of  the  past;  but  for  all  that  she  is  no  j  these  new  ideas  that  become  tlie  basis  of  high  art 
ia  thinker,  nor  does  she  so  well  represent     or  of  noble  action. 
>,  for  it  is  not  the  amount  of  mere  knowl-  |      James  I.   of  England  was  filled   to  the  brim 
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with  learning  by  his  great  teacher,  (leorge  Bu- 
chanan, who,  when  asked  how  it  was  that  his 
pupil  was  only  a  pedant,  answered,  he  **did  the 
best  he  could  for  him;  learning  would  not  give 
ideas,"  which  is  most  true ;  there  must  be  a  basis 
of  mental  capacity,  or  books  will  not  make  us  wise. 
Nero  was  instnicted  by  philosopher  Seneca,  yet  he 
was  cruel,  and  vain  as  foolish.  Some  minds  are 
mere  sieves,  through  which  ideas  are  sifted  out 
and  lost ;  others  retain  the  thoughts  of  the  author 
whom  they  read,  and  have  none  of  their  own.  A 
few  great  writers  well  studied  will  impart  dignity 
to  any  mind.  I  once  knew  a  gentleman,  a  mer- 
chant, by  no  means  superior,  who  had  at  the  same 
time  an  enthusiasm  for  Miltt)n,  and  could  recite 
nearly  the  whole  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  his 
habit  of  now  and  then  giving  an  a|)l  (juotation 
from  his  favorite  author  obtained  for  him  an 
immense  reputation  for  erudition.  The  reading 
of  our  girls  consists  quite  too  mu(  h  of  the  cur- 
rent i)eriodicals,  such  as  the  I^e7o  York  Ledger, 
Weekly,  etc.,  full  of  mawkish  sentiment  and  opin- 
ions counter  to  the  true  end  and  aim  of  life,  which  | 
is  to  do  good  in  our  little  sphere,  and  make  duty 
or  our  obligations  to  Clod  and  man  the  basis  of  all 
we  do  and  are.  We  are  not  in  this  world  merely 
to  "have  a  good  time"  in  it — suffering  is  the 
ordeal  through  which  all  must  pass,  or,  as  our  re- 
ligious friends  would  .say,  we  must  "  bear  the 
cross,"  and  how  we  bear  it  must  and  will  tell 
upon  the  character. 

Far  l)e  it  from  me  to  foster  undue  squeamishness 
— our  mothers  were  perhai)s  too  reserved  in  sjxiak- 
ing  of  the  relations  of  sex,  and  their  (laughters 
grew  up  as  white- souled  as  Miranda  under  the 
fatherly  care  of  Prospero,  or  Eve  when  she  first 
blushed  in  the  garden  of  lulen ;  but  this  was  an 
error  on  the  pure,  siife  side,  while  the  girl  of 
to-day  will  coolly  discuss  cases  of  social  evils  that 
w(nild  put  our  old,  innocent  grandames  cjuite  to 
the  blush. 

Will  all  this  knowledge  of  existing  wickedness 
thus  prematurely  familiarized  to  the  young  girl, 
avail  to  deeix?n  her  sense  of  the  sanctities  of  her 
own  person?  deepen  her  sense  of  the  innate  sweet- 
ness hidden  in  the  dei)ths  of  the  human  soul  only 
to  be  obliterated  by  an  unrighteous  life?  Will  it 
make  her  more  tenderly,  more  sacredly  alive  to 
that  which  is  pure  and  high  and  ennobling,  or 
will  it  only  vitiate  her  taste  and  cornipt  her  moral 
sensibilities?  Never,  never  will  familiarity  with 
vice  elevate  the  sou) 


**  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mcin, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  his  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pily,  then  embrace." 

The  path  to  supernal  heights  is  not  through^ 
mire  and  dirt,  not  through  the  poison  weeds  of 
mandrake  and  hellebore,  but  over  flinty  rocks  it 
may  l)e,  and  through  deep  waters ;  but  where  the 
rose-tree  blooms  and  pure  lilies  grow  and  fill  the 
air  with  their  symbolic  wholesomeness. 

I  would  implore  the  young  girl  to  avoid  this 
pernicrious  reading,  and  avoid  most  of  the  fictions 
of  the  day.  Those  based  on  the  eras  of  histoi}', 
such  iLs  the  inimitable  works  of  Walter  Scott,  ait 
interesting  and  healthful  to  the  mind,  and  serve 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  history  itself,  while  the 
works  of  Dickens  may  deepen  our  sympthy  for 
the  miserable  and  erring,  and  few  young  girk 
need  more  than  these  for  their  amount  of  desir- 
able novel-reading. 

History,  biography,  constitutional  and  moral 
St  ience,  geographical  discoveries,  travels,  the  rt 
suits  of  scientific  research,  and  the  several  branches 
of  natural  history  which  open  up  to  the  mind  the 
wonders  and  mysteries  of  this  beautiful  world  ra 
which  we  live — the  heavens  above  should  be  no 
idle  display  to  the  young  mind^  "  staxs  shining 
because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do;'*  but  as 
telling  of  far-off  suns  and  glowing  constellations, 
and  all  the  sweet  utterances  of  poetic  thought 
**  Look  how  the  6oor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  fine  gold; 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  then  bcbold'it 

Bui  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  nngs. 

Still  choiring  to  the  young- eyed  chenibiim." 

The  story  found  in  our  Scriptures  of  the  sicfr 
{\i\t  of  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  is' replete  wiA 
tender  suggestions.  This  young  girl  comes  do«B 
to  us  with  no  name  except  as  the  daughter  of» 
man  who  seems  to  have  been  an  apostate  fromtk 
grand  theism  of  his  people,  an  audacious  soldid^ 
brave  but  reckless,  and  living  a  life  of  outlawiji 
Her  beautiful  filial  affection  shines  with  as 
lustre  on  the  page  of  history,  and  is  of  value  I 
indicating  in  the  mind  of  father  and  daughW 
their  deep,  solemn  view  of  the  sanctity  of 
oath,  the  sacredness  of  a  vow,  which  in  our  ( 
are  growing  less  and  less  to  be  regarded,  and  t 
the  oath  before  our  courts  of  law  and  the  mani^ 
vow  are  growing  into  contempt  and  desecrtfkl 
I  never  take  what  is  called  an  oath,  considciil 
my  affirmative  full  as  binding;  and  indeed  i> 
true  estimate  of  human  in*^**"-'*'    «•*»  should  i 


I  used  to  hear  this  when  a  girl  of  six  years  with 
an  awe  which  I  cannot  now  recall  without  pain. 
I  dared  not   promise,  and  tised  to  reply,  "I  will 
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try  never  to  do  so  again ;  but,  oh !  please  do  not 
ask  me  to  promise.  I  shall  feel  so  bad  if  I  break 
my  word." 

Conversation  is  quite  falling  into  disrepute  in 
our  country,  most  likely  in  part  because  of  a 
general  flippancy  and  pretentiousness,  and  because  I 
our  people  hurry  and  bustle  with  no  very  clear 
ideas  upon  the  subjects  that  might  seem  naturally 
to  engage  the  attention  of  a  citizen  of  a  republic. 
Those  fine  old  conversers,  profound  scholars,  and 
untiring  discussers  of  abstract  thought,  Sedley, 
and  Johnson,  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey,  belong 
to  a  past  age. 

In  travelling  I  once  met  John  Quincy  Adams 
at  a  public  table,  who,  full  of  thought,  expressed 
himself  admirably  upon  some  passing  theme  of 
general  interest ;  no  one  made  the  least  response, 
and  I,  though  rather  young,  ventured  an  opinion 
and  reply,  with  which  he  seemed  well  pleased, 
and  continued  to  talk  till  the  close  of  the  meal. 
When  I  rose  from  the  table  he  rose  also,  and 
escorted  me  to  the  door  with  the  becoming  grace 
of  a  man  of  eighty. 

My  mother,  sometimes  preoccupied,  very  early 
in  life  used  to  depute  me  to  receive  her  callers  till 
she  was  ready  to  make  her  appearance,  which  was 
an  excellent  practice,  and  familiarized  me  to  the 
ordinary  courtesies  of  society,  but  also  cultivated 
self-reliance.  But  all  this  preliminary  training  of 
the  young  girl  has  nearly  passed  away.  Conver- 
sation is  now  considered  a  bore  instead  of  a  cul- 
tivated fine  art.  To  be  smart  in  repartee  and 
ready  in  upholding  a  flirtation  is  growing  to  be 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  girl,  and  thus  are 
earnestness  and  sincerity  regarded  as  old-fashioned 
virtues,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is 
losing  much  of  that  respectful  aloofness  which 
ought  to  characterize  the  manners  of  those  who 
mutually  respect  each  other. 

I  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  ages  is  devel- 
oping the  sex  quite  other  than  in  the  past.  Mas- 
culine supremacy  will  not  longer  be  tolerated, 
and  women  will  claim  admission  into  any  field, 
whether  professional,  artistic,  commercial  or  me- 
chanical, that  her  inclination  or  capacity  may 
qualify  her  to  fill.  She  will  have  to  take  the 
chances  of  failure  just  as  men   take  them,  and 


learn  that  to  be  a  lawyer  or  doctor  ar  speaker  is  a 
no  greater  thing  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man,  aod 
ni^y  be  less.  In  all  this  the  heavens  will  not  fid! 
nor  earthquakes  take  place;  it  is  simply  obedience  < 
to  the  implied  laws  of  Nature,  or  rather  I  would 
say  the  laws  of  God,  who  gives  no  superflooo 
power,  and  justifies  no  idle  waste  of  the  talents 
he  has  bestowed ;  who  makes  the  measare  of 
capacity  the  measure  of  sphere  to  either  man  or 
woman. 

Be  it  remembered,  for  the  sake  of  the  girls,  tfatt 
human  affections  are  the  same  the  world  oier. 
Men  will  woo  and  maids  love  now  as  in  the  pat< 
All  I  ask  is  that  the  sex  shall  grow  nobly  vise 
with  the  progress  of  suns  and  stars  and  revolving 
years. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  hereditary  caltwe  tf 
well  as  gentle  training  to  make  what  is  realljtlie 
finest  thing  in  the  world — a  gentlewoman  or  lady; 
and  I  trust  this  all-perfect  woman  will  characteriie 
the  masses  of  women  yet  to  be.  A  lady  is  spber^^ 
in  grace  and  sweetness.  She  is  unapproadiaUe 
by  anything  coarse  or  repugnant  to  the  fioert 
taste.  The  lady  negatives  all  that  is  stionglj 
marked,  and  a  girl  may  be  trained  to  be  a  ladf 
who  by  the  utmost  effort  could  never  be  cQUferted 
into  a  great  woman. 

A  lady  represents  no  one  gracious  quality  at  Ae 
expense  of  any  other.  She  is  the  romided,  ooi- 
summate  essence  of  a  true  womanhood. 

All  the  moralities  with  the  lady  range  in  jot 
proportions,  and  the  proprieties  wear  the  aqiect 
of  the  graces.  She  recoils  from  all  that  is  idU 
or  obtrusive ;  and  what  is  harsh  or  discordant  ii0 
foreign  to  her  nature  that  we  should  recoil  fi«l 
it  in  her  as  we  should  from  spot  uponaTotth 
robe. 

Every  girl,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  tiaioed  ti 
become  a  lady,  while  few  will  become  great 
this  view  I  would  say  she  can  make  the  belt  ^ 
herself  in  the  best  way,  for  a  great  deal  is  wagksk 
to  make  a  perfect  lady,  and  she  may  become 
•*a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever" 
greatness  is  beyond  her  reach.  The  comiiKMl 
mind  will  appreciate  her  as  a  lady,  while 
meanest  pigmy  may  abuse  and  contemn  a  realli 
great  woman. 
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A   NIGHT  oil    HORSEBACK. 


By  C.  a.  Goldrick. 


s  only  a  bit  of  personal  experience  I  would 
rou.  It  stands  out  clear  and  distinct  from 
5  in  my  life,  and  the  remembrance  even  now 
me  unpleasantly.  But  I  must  needs  digress 
'hat  for  a  full  understanding  of  what  I  am 
to  relate. 

spring  of  '65  found  me  in  the  Oil  Dorado 
nsylvania.     What  that  was  then,  words  can 

picture.  Should  you  go  there  now,  you 
find  the  communities  steady,  regular,  law- 
gj  the  oil  trade  a  regular,  recognized 
I  of  commerce,  people  following  the  dif- 
details  of  it  as  a  life  business.  Then  the 
cry  of  **oil!"  had  wakened  this  "Sleepy 
r"  of  the  State,  and  flooded  its  hills  and 
i  with  a  cosmopolitan  multitude,  seeking 
f  for  the  boundless  wealth  that  floated  under 
ieet.  Socially  and  civilly  all  seemed  chaos 
)nfiision.  The  machinery  of  law  that  suf- 
ar  a  sparsely  settled  region  of  simple,  peace- 
umers,  had  nor- provision  for  a  population 
anting  almost  every  nation  on  the  globe, 
hich  literally  swarmed  over  every  spot  of 
lising  territory."  Lawlessness,  robbery, 
r  even,  did  not  always  meet  their  just  de- 

Such  were  the  conditions  which  I,  an 
:an  woman,  found  about  me  at  the  time  of 
I  write.  For  reasons  obvious  to  all  who 
pioneered,"  "by  horseback"  was  our  most 
r  means  of  locomotion.  In  this  way  did  I 
;  one  bright  May  morning  to  go  from  Tank- 
rhere  I  then  was,  to  Tarr  City,  some  eight 
listant.  If  any  habitu6  of  that  region  at 
ne  fails  to  remember  these  places,  let  him 
!r  them  as  generic  terms  for  the  many  towns 
ibbled  up  with  the  local  discovery  of  oil, 
)8ided  with  its  disappearance.  But  though 
ms  I  knew  have  never  found  a  place  in  any 
•  geography  of  the  Keystone  State,  in  the 
r  memory  they  have  a  location,  fixed  and 

>mpanied  by  one  of  the  masculine  persua- 
rhom  for  convenience  we  will  call  John, 
sd.  The  swift  motion,  the  crisp,  bracing 
un  air,  the  brilliant  morning  sunlight,  made 


I  the  ride  one  of  exquisite  delight.     We  halted  but 
once,  to  note  the  trodden  grass  and  bushes  of  a 

!  spot  where  a  wealthy  English  traveller  had  been 
waylaid,  robbed,  and  well-nigh  murdered,  only  a 
few  days  before.'  On  our  arrival  I  alighted  at 
the  dingy  little  hotel,  where,  my  business  being 
completed,  I  was  to  await  the  return  of  John. 
"By  sundown,  sure,"  he  said,  as  he  rode  away. 
Long  ere  sundown  I  sat  watching  the  shadows 
lengthen,  and  at  last  saw  the  day  die  in  a  bed  of 
burning  clouds;  but  to  the  obsequies  came  no 
John.  I  waited.  The  minutes  seemed  hours. 
Then  a  thought  struck  me.  How  stupid  not  to 
have  done  it  before  !  I  would  go  and  meet  him. 
Quickly  ordering  my  horse,  I  mounted  and  started 
homeward.  Two  solitary  stars  looked  down  upon 
me,  and  the  fires  from  countless  engines  lit  up  the 
surrounding  hilltops  and  valleys.  I  rode  rapidly 
for  nearly  a  mile,  and  though  the  twilight  came 
fast,  there  was  still  no  sign  of  the  expected  rider. 
But  I  saw  something  which  in  the  excitement  of 
the  morning  I  had  failed  to  note,  and  which  made 
me  half  puzzled  and  doubtful.  Before  me  lay  two 
roads.  I  remembered  but  one.  By  which  had 
we  come  ?  The  moje  I  thought,  the  less  I  really 
knew.  At  last,  thinking  I  saw  some  familiar 
mark,  I  turned  to  the  left.  A  light  growth  of 
pine  trees  thickened  the  shadows  over  me.  I  felt 
no  fear,  and  soon  in  the  distance  descried  a  horse- 
man. I  hastened  to  meet  him.  Alas  1  it  was  only 
a  stranger,  laden  with  drilling  tools.  He  looked 
curiously  after  me.  I,  in  my  disappointment, 
said  nothing.  The  darkness  increased — only 
starlight  now,  lessened  by  the  shadows  of  the 
thick  branches  of  the  pines,  which  ever  grew  in 
size  and  number.  After  some  time  I  became 
alarmed,  and  resolved  to  turn  back.  But  the 
way  seemed  to  have  grown  steep  and  narrow,  and 
to  my  dismay,  I  found  that  in  the  thick  darkness 
I  could  no  longer  discern  the  road.  I  rode  first 
one  way  and  then  another,  until  utterly  bewil- 
dered. I  was  now  conscious  of  but  one  thing :  I 
was  alone  in  the  dark  night  in  a  pine  forest,  miles 
perhaps  from  any  human  habitation,  without  any 
idea  of  distance  or  direction — dazed,  confused. 
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lost !  I  saw,  as  in  a  vision,  the  trampled  grass 
and  bushes  of  the  morning ;  I  remembered  one. 
who  wandered  for  days  in  such  a  place,  rescued 
only  by  chance  hunters  from  a  horrible  death. 
In  my  fear  and  terror  I  cried  aloud;  nothing 
answered.  The  dense  branches  seemed  to  catch 
and  sn)other  all  sounds.  In  an  agony  of  suppli- 
cation, bom  of  extremest  peril,  I  besought  Him 
who  alone  could  hear,  to  guide  and  keep  me. 
Then  giving  loose  rein  to  my  horse,  that  he 
might  choose  his  own  course,  we  went  forward 
into  what  to  my  excited  fears  and  imaginings 
seemed  as  the  "valley  and  shadow  of  death." 
And  now  a  sense  of  a  great  fear  and  horror 
seized  and  possessed  me.  The  air  seemed  instinct 
with  murmurs  and  movement. 

Shadowy  forms  shaped  themselves  in  the  dark- 
ness, flitted  and  whispered  about  me,  then  melted 
away  to  give  place  to  their  fellows.  There  were 
rustlings  and  glidings,  and  swift,  rushing  sounds. 
The  branches  touched  and  caught  me  as  I  passed, 
like  ghostly  hands,  dragging  me  away.  Tremb- 
ling with  horror,  I  cried  aloud.  The  vast  forest 
seemed  full  of  phantom  voices,  that  called  back 
in  mockery  and  derision.  The  laurel  bushes  coiled 
their  snaky  roots  about  the  way,  and  from  among 
their  thick,  glassy  leaves  there  came  a  motion  and 
a  low,  growling  sound.  My  horse  shied  and 
trembled,  but  nothing  appeared,  and  I  soothed 
and  coaxed  him  on.  He  seemed  almost  human. 
Around  fallen,  decayed  trees,  across  gullies,  about 
huge  boulders  that  sometimes  projected  across  our 
way,  he  picked  his  steps  gently  and  carefully. 
Once,  as  I  sobbed  on  his  neck,  he  turned  his 
head,  touching  me,  and  softly  whinnied,  as  if  in 
comforting  assurance.  After  long  hours  a  sort  of 
quiet  despair  settled  down  upon  me.  I  was  ex- 
hausted, and  shivered  with  cold,  for  the  heavy  dew 
had  dampened  all  my  clothing.  Once  the  ghostly 
gallows-like  form  of  a  deserted  derrick  lifted  itself 
against  the  star-lit  sky — tombstone  of  some  daring 
failure.  I  felt  a  subtle  sense  of  sympathy  with  it. 
It  too  was  alone  and  desolate. 

Thus  we  measured  hour  after  hour  of  fear  and 
darkness.  I  knew  not  where  we  were  going,  but 
feared  to  stand  still.  Suddenly  I  saw  at  last  a 
gleam  of  light ;  far-off,  but  surely  there.  A  quick 
throb  of  joy  thrilled  my  heart  and  gave  strength 
to  my  weary  body.  The  light  was  miles  away, 
and  ere  I  reached  it  there  were  many  others.     A 

sttMrn  titrn  in  th/»  wav    sinH   in  \\\t*  va11tf»v  l-w^lrknr  m«» 


lay  a  town.  Soon  the  feet  of  my  horse  struck 
with  a  hollow  sound.  I  was  crossing  a  bridge. 
Rapidly  I  made  my  way  over  it ;  then,  amid  tanks,  ^ 
engine-houses  and  barrel  heaps,  to  the  first  house 
in  view ;  I  rapped  loudly  with  the  handle  of  my 
whip  on  the  railing  in  front.  A  greasy,  rough- 
looking  man,  lantern  in  hand,  opened  the  door, 
and  came  out ;  two  others  followed. 

"Where  am  I?  What  place  is  this?"  I  said, 
abruptly. 

'*  Petroleum  Centre,"  he  answered,  looking  at 
me  in  astonishment. 

**  Where  and  how  far  off  is  Tankville?" 

"  Two  miles  up  the  bluff  road.  Dunne  as  yoo 
can  get  there  to-night,  though,"  be  went  on; 
"the  creek's  mighty  high,  and  was  well-nigh  up 
to  the  bluff  at  sundown." 

Only  two  miles  from  home !  I  knew  the  road 
was  a  narrow  passage  between  the  creek  and  the 
bluff,  the  three  running  parallel.  Yet  I  did  not 
hesitate.  I  must  go  on.  Briefly  I  explained  thaT 
I  had  lost  my  way.  Then  I  bethought  me  of  the 
time,  and  taking  out  my  watch  held  it  in  the  light  * 
of  the  lantern.  Twenty  minutes  of  two!  As  I 
closed  and  replaced  it,  two  of  the  men  silendy 
turned  and  walked  swiftly  away.  What  if  they 
should  follow  me  ?  I  knew  in  all  that  two  miks 
there  was  no  house.  Scarcely  waiting  to  retoni 
thanks,  I  recrossed  the  bridge  and  plunged  into 
the  darkness.  I  might  outgo  them.  Every  mo- 
ment of  the  way  my  heart  beat  almost  to  saffoca- 
tion  with  fear  and  apprehension ;  but  it  profcd 
without  cause,  for  I  passed  unharmed.  I  ibood 
the  water  had  indeed  covered  a  portion  oftte^ 
road  several  inches  in  depth,  but  went  on,  nciff 
slackening  pace  till  we  stopped,  faint  and  weuji 
in  the  light  of  home. 

How  John,  unavoidably  delayed,  had  comefcr 
me,  and  found  me  gone ;  how  he,  too,  had  tika 
the  left-hand  road,  from  which  I  had  strajed  ii 
the  darkness,  into  what  was  known  as  the  "Mo* 
tain  Path,"  a  way  full  of  danger  even  in  dayli^ 
being  a  narrow  passage  in  the  side  of  an  alBM^ 
perpendicular  hill,  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  hd^j 
where  a  single  misstep  would  have  sent  hoise 
rider  to  destruction ;  how  that  faithful, 
horse  carried  me  over  more  than  twenty  dan] 
miles  in  safety;  how  every  way  and  place  it 
possible  for  me  to  be   had   been  traversed 
searched  in  vain,  was  faithfully  detailed,  anf 
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Ob,  why  had  she  found  it  now  when  her  heart 

I  finding  rest  in  the  love  of  this  good  doctor  I 
Why  had  this  come  to  destroy  all  ? 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  the  anguish  in 
thcD  brought  him  to  her  side.  She  held  out  the 
letter  without  a  word.  As  he  hesitated,  she  said, 
"icttl  it;  it  is  but  just  you  should  see  it;"  and 
he  reid,  and  thinking  all  it  brought  to  him,  his 
cbcerfiil,  benign  face  took  on  a  shadow  never  seen 
there  before.  When  he  could  command  his  voice, 
he  asked: 

"And  what  shall  you  do  about  it,  Grace?" 
*^  **'0h,  what  can,  what  ought  I  to  do  ?" 

''Write  to  him  at  once,"  said  the  noble  man. 
"Come;"  and  he  showed  her  to  his  study,  spread 
paper  and  pen  at  her  disposal,  not  trusting  himself 
villi  a  word,  and  shutting  the  door,  went  out  to 
nik  iwiftly  about  the  grounds,  wrestling  with  self 
mi  k  was  trampled  out  of  sight,  and  he  could 
cone  back  to  her  he  loved  better  than  himself. 

She  had  just  completed  her  letter,  and  held  it 
Mt  for  bis  inspection.     He  read  : 

"Mt  Friend  :  Did  you,  eight  months  ago,  ad- 
fas  me  a  letter  containing  an  offer  of  marriage  ? 
Such  a  letter  has,  by  accident,  just  come  into  my 
poMmoD.  If  so,  will  you  at  once  write  me, 
iidieKing  to  the  old  number,  eighty-three  Spring 
itovet?    Yours,  Grace  B.  Bradlv." 

He  gave  it  back  to  her,  and  dropped  into  a 
^Ur.    After  she  had  sealed  and  directed  it,  he 


•But  why  did  yon  never  receive  it,  Grace?" 
*'That  is  what  I've  been  wondering  about  all 
'h^time.    Can  yon  imagine  why?" 
He  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 
"Yon  recollect  Mr.  Bradly  of  whom  I  bought 
^18  house  had  a  daughter  of  the  same  name  as 
YQas,  with  the  exception  of  the  B." 

"Oh,  yes/'  she  said,  with  wondering  eyes,  ''I 

vwillect  her;  but  as  I  never  had  any  acquaintance 

vith  hcTp  had  forgotten  all  about  it.    Yes,  she  is 

tkcoBC  who  I  told  yoa  he  was  supposed  engaged 

l»;  Aeis  oat  West  now. 


'' Is  that  so?  Then  I  think  I  begin  to  read  the 
riddle;  but  we  will  wait  his  answer." 

"  Yes,  I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  wearily  rising, 
as  though  years  had  gone  over  her  since  she  came 
there.  He  noticed  it.  How  his  generous  heart 
went  out  in  pity  to  the  tried  girl !  No  thought 
for  his  own  hopes. 

They  bade  the  mother  good-by  with  such  altered 
faces  as  to  set  her  wondering.  They  drove  to  the 
office,  posted  the  letter,  and  then  he  set  her  down 
at  her  home  with  only  a  kind  "  good -night,"  and 
she  went  to  her  room  to  weep,  and  wonder  how  it 
would  all  end.  A  little  note  reached  her  in  the 
morning,  saying : 

'•  Little  Grace  :  It  will  be  best  for  both  of  us 
that  I  should  not  see  you  until  the  answer  to  your 
letter  arrives.     Then,  if  you  wish,  I  will  come. 

"A.  D." 

"  Delicate  and  generous  as  ever !  Oh,  how  can  I 
grieve  him  by  ever  letting  any  one  come  between 
us!" 

Ah !  that  supposed  buried  love  had  already 
achieved  a  resurrection.  How  she  went  through 
her  school  duties  that  long  week  that  ensued 
before  the  arrival  of  the  answer  to  her  letter,  she 
could  never  tell.     It  came  at  last. 

*' Yes,  he  had  written  it;  it  wa5  the  true  feel- 
ings of  his  heart  at  the  time.  He  had  heard  she 
was  now  engaged  to  Doctor  Day;  was  it  so?  if 
she  would  answer  at  once  he  would  feel  greatly 
obliged.  Would  she  also  be  so  kind  as  to  say 
would  she  have  accepted  the  proposal, — could  she 
have  returned  his  love, — had  she  received  the 
letter  at  once?" 

And  here  was  the  hard  place  for  Grace.  If  she 
told  him,  she  felt  that  all  might  be  over  between 
her  and  Doctor  Day.  If  she  concealed  it  from 
James,  who  she  supposed  engaged  to  another,  and 
married  the  man  she  had  promised  herself  to, 
would  it  not  be  best  ?  But  she  was  too  conscien- 
tious to  long  waver.  No,  I  will  tell  him  the  truth, 
and  at  once  she  wrote : 

*«My  Friend:  I  will  be  frank  with  you.    At 


the  time  that  letter  was  written,  I  could  have  re- 
turned your  love ;  now  I  have  engnged  myself  to 
another,  a  good»  a  noble  man.  I  will  not  say  I 
love  him  as  I  did  you.  Will  you  be  as  frank  with 
me,  and  tell  me  if  what  I  have  heard  that  you  are 
engaged  to  another  is  true  ?     Yours, 

'*  Grace  Bradly," 

His  answer,  as  soon  as  possible,  was  this: 

"My  Friend:  I  am  saddened  indeed  with  the 
contents  of  your  ]ml  letter.  God  help  m  both, 
for  I  am  still  free;  but,  oh,  I  still  love  you  as  I 
can  no  other  !  I  tell  you  this  because  you  ought 
to  have  the  truth,  and  not  to  influence  you  in  any 
way.  My  own  heart  has  ached  too  much  for  your 
f^U|)posed  loss  to  wish  such  sorrow  to  fall  u[>on  your 
affianced;  but  oh,  if  it  could  be^  if  knowing  of  the 
miscarriage  of  the  letter — the  reason  of  which  I 
have  found  out»  and  will  some  time  let  you  know 
— he  will  be  generous,  always  supposing  you  choose 
between  us.     Oh,  tell  me  at  once.     Yours, 

"James  Hovey.** 

Grace  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  but  as  morning 
dawned  came  to  her  decision.  Had  not  James 
the  first  right  to  her?  She  could  but  answer  yes; 
but  oh,  she  must  now  see  him.  God  help  her, 
indeed  ! 

She  sent  for  him*  He  started  at  the  sorrowful, 
tear-stained  face  that  met  him  at  the  door.  He 
divined  it  all  before  reading  the  letter  she  handed 
him.     Before  opening  this,  he  said  : 

"  My  child,  1  see  it  all ;  you  love  him  still*  I 
resign  all  claims;  choose  between  us  as  though  no 
engagement  exi.sted." 

As  he  read  James*s  last  letter  and  folded  it  up, 
she  cried  out : 

"Oh,  my  friend,  my  kind  friend,  what  shall 
I  do?'' 

*•  This/*  and  came  over  and  took  both  her  hands 
in  his,  and  for  a  moment  struggled  with  an  over- 
mastering emotion,  and  at  last,  with  trembling 
voice,  said,  "  Tell  him  I  resign  you  to  ihe  one  you 
love  best;  but  your  friendship  and  his  1  shall  still 
claim." 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend  ever;'*  and 
Grace's  kiss  and  tears  fell  upon  his  hands.  He 
mingled  his  own  a  moment  with  hers,  and  then 
rising,  said : 

"Good-by,  my  little  sister;  I  shall  be  better 
when  we  meet  again,  and  you  must  not  grieve 
about  it  a  moment.** 


She  followed  hira  tearfully  to  the  door,  and 

they  parted  wiih  a  wordless  clasp  of  hands. 

He  had  informed  his  mother  of  the  discover^ 
of  the  letter  and  the  destruction  of  his  hopes; 
but  as  he  saw  how  wistfully  she  followed  him 
about,  grieving  with  him,  he  assumed  a  more 
cheerful  manner,  and  as-vured  her,  after  all,  he 
believed  he  would  make  a  better  friend  than  hus* 
band  for  any  one;  and  I  believe  the  *i 
fellow  was  right;  that  such  natures  as  hi>  . 
take  more  satisfaction  in  seeing  others*  happiness 
than  in  furthering  their  own. 

The  next  week  Grace  received  a  letter  (torn 
James  full  of  a  l.iver*s  rhapsodies.  Imagine^  then, 
my  reader,  just  in  suit  yourselves.  It  ended  whh 
these  words,  "I  shall  come  on  at  the  end  of  mf 
school  term,  which  is  in  three  weeks.  Let  mc 
hj|>e,  my  dearest,  you  will  return  with  me.  Say 
to  Doctor  Day,  '  I  honor,  I  esteem  you  more  th»n 
words  can  telL*     God  bless  you  forever,** 

We  will  now  take  a  little  trip  West,  Grace*? 
first  letter  James  took  from  the  office  as  he  was  oo 
his  way  to  fulfill  his  engagement  to  the  other  Grjice 
to  spend  the  Sabbath  at  her  aunt's.  He  immc- 
diately  returned  to  his  room  and  answered  it,  aiid 
after  posting  it,  sat  down  to  think  over  the  strange 
event. 

He  could  but  suspect  from  the  circumstances  of 
its  discovery  who  had  detained  the  letter,  and  ihca 
came  swarming  into  his  mind  all  the  agitaikwi 
Grace,  his  assistant   in  the  school,  had  betmyd 
on  many  occasions  when  they  had  been  conven- 
ing on  old  acquaintance  at  P — .     He  recalled  the 
flash  of  exultant  feeling  that  had  passed  over  hcf 
face  at  the  intelligence  of  the  engagement  of  the 
Grace  at  P —  on  that  morning  Hoyt  left  him.    He 
saw  it  all;  but  how  could   he  prove  her  gailti 
He  vvould  let  circumstances  guide  him. 

While  he  was  revolving  these  things  in  his  r^^f 
she  was  restlessly  watching  at  the  window  for  h» 
arrival.     At  last,  as  the  train  swept  by  wilhofSt 
bringing  him,  she  flung  herself  on  a  lounge,!*'^ 
in  answer  to  her  aunt's  question,  "  What  do  J^* 
suppose   detained    him?"    pettishly  replieJi  **• 
don't  know,  l*m  sure ;  perhaps  that  busii '    '" 
sjxjke  of;"  and  soon  after,  taking  up  her  1^  I 

tired  to  her  room  disappointed  and  leanul  > 
her  dream  that  night  there  seemed  a  forcsh^^iii" 
ing  of  what  was  to  come.  She  saw  lum  «* 
with   sad   averted    face,    and    after  a   few  ^i* 
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5lecp,  woke  unrefreshed  and  feverish.  **  I  shall 
^ot  go  to  church  this  morning,"  she  told  her 
^unt;  «*  I  will  keep  house  while  you  are  gone." 

Her  aunt  had  been  gone  but  a  few  moments 

^^en,  peering  through  the  blinds,  she  espied  him 

slowly  coming  down  the  road.     She  flew  to  dress 

kcr  hair  and  put  on  a  becoming  new  wrapper,  and 

^n  she  was  presentable,  he  rang  the  bell.     Hur- 

^ng  on  the  dainty  slippers,  she  opened  the  door, 

^^/adiant  with  excitement  and  joy.     But  the  mo- 

'Dear  her  eye  fell  on  his  face,  her  heart  seemed  to 

sAnok  in  dismay;  so  altered,  so  grave,  and  yet 

^ith  svich  an  indefinable  joy  on  the  brow. 

Sk^  offered  him  a  chair;  she  asked,  **  Are  you 

sick?        Why  did  you  not  come  last  night  ?" 

''X.     had  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  detained 
me.'* 

''RiriLiy  I  know  who  it  was  from?"  with  one  of 
her  b^^wildering  smiles. 

''  ^^^  person  of  the  same  name  as  yours,  with  the 
^di^lon  of  a  B." 

TVm^  ghostly  paleness  that  came  over  her  face,  j 
the  ^x-embling  that  took  possession  of  her,  as  with  I 
Uvid.    lips  she  forced  herself  to  ask : 
•*  "VThcrc  docs  she  reside  ?" 
Fiscing  his  eyes  upon  her,  he  said  : 
'*  X  think  you  know  already,  do  you  not?" 
IXe  suspects  roe,  she  thought.     I  have  lost  him, 
1  h&ve  lost  him;  but  she  forced  herself  to  return 
his  steady  gaze  for  a  moment,  then  her  eyes  fell, 
and  burning  blushes  swept  over  cheek  and  brow, 
and  she  clutched  the  sofa  arm  for  support  as  she 
Altered  out : 
"Why  should  I?" 

''Grace,"  and  his  voice  shook  with  emotion, 
"do  Dot  attempt  subterfuge.  A  letter  has  been 
found  that  I  addressed  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  I 
have  just  received,  found  in  the  debris  the  carpen- 
ters made  in  opening  a  window  of  the  room  you 
iised  to  occupy*  in  your  father's  house.  As  your 
old  teacher,  by  the  friendship  we  have  formed  for 
^ch  other,  I  ask  you  how  it  came  there  ?  1  feel 
there  can  be  bat  one  answer  to  this;  will  you  give 
>ne  the  truth?" 

Yes,  she  well  remembered  how  on  that  last  day 
of  packing  up  at  P — ,  as  she  removed  the  letter 
from  its  secret  drawer,  stopping  to  take  one  last 
k>ok  of  it,  she  had  been  .startled  by  hearing  her 
sontat  the  door,  and  folding  it,  had  hastily  pressed 
k  into  the  crevice  under  the  window-sill  of  that 
^  room,  saying  to  herself,  "  effectually  buried 
ttlast!" 


And  why  should  she  brave  it  out?  She.  had 
lost  her  lover;  she  might  keep  her  friend  at  least 
if  she  told  him  the  truth.  Deep  in  the  heart  of 
this  wretched  girl  there  came  a  longing  that  this 
high-rainded  Christian  man  should  not  hate  her, 
as  he  justly  might,  did  she  persist  in  untruth. 
She  had  lost  him,  at  any  rate.  Oh,  could  she  not 
save  something  from  the  wreck  !  She  buried  her 
face  in  her  arms,  and  sobs  shook  her  frame. 

"Tell  me  all,  Grace,"  he  gently  said;  "only 
this  will  relieve  your  sorrow." 

Still  no  answer. 

**It  is  true,  is  it  not,  Grace,  that  you  obtained 
that  letter  through  a  mistake  of  the  postman,  as  I 
neglected  to  direct  it  to  the  number,  and  kept  it, 
did  you  not?" 

*'  Yes;  but  oh,  James,  do  you  know  why?" 

**  I  believe  I  do,  my  poor  girl;  but  oh,  be  as- 
sured 1  forgive  you  the  sorrow  it  has  caused  two 
persons;  that  I  regret  more  deeply  than  words  can 
tell  the  regard  for  me  that  led  to  such  wrong- 
doing."    He  paused,  and  she  moaned  out : 

"You  will  not  hate  me,  James?" 

Poor  Grace  !  selfish  as  she  had  been  in  her  love 
for  him,  how  could  he  hate  the  crushed  woman 
before  him  who  had,  who  still  loved  him. 

"  No,  Grace,  I  can  never  hate  you,  believe  me. 
From  my  heart  I  forgive  you,  and  will  pray  for 
your  welfare.  Forget  me;  but  oh,  forget  not 
Him  who  has  said,  'Come  unto  me  all  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden.'  Will  you  take  my  hand?" 
and  he  came  to  her  side. 

She  would  not  raise  her  face,  but  pot  out  her 
cold  hand.  He  clasped  it  with  a  kind  pressure  of 
farewell,  glad  himself  that  he  had  not  looked  on 
that  proud  humiliated  face  again,  and  left  the 
house.  An  hour  after  her  aunt  found  her  in  the 
same  place  in  a  burning  fever,  and  quite  delirious. 

She  was  nursed  back  to  bodily  health  and 
strength,  but  reason  had  departed  forever.  In  a 
Western  asylum  for  the  insane  wanders  about  a 
wan,  haggard  woman,  the  hair  quite  gray  and  cut 
close,  constantly  moaning  "The  letter,  I  want  the 
letter  !"  and  is  only  quieted  when  a  scrap  of  paper 
is  handed  her  which,  with  the  cunning  of  insanity, 
she  instantly  hides  in  her  dress,  a  sad  and  living 
comment  on  the  broken  command,  "  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me." 

Very  sadly  James  took  his  place  in  school  the 
morning  after  his  farewell  to  Grace.  His  happy 
dreams  of  the  love  of  his  youth  so  soon  to  be  met, 
were  saddened  by  the  thoughts  of  the  misguided, 


lost  gtrl  he  had  parted  with ;  and  when  ai  the  end 
of  the  three  weeks  her  fever  left  her,  and  the 
doctor's  decision  was  told  him,  that  she  was  in- 
curably insane,  a  deep  and  solemn  thrill  of  anguish 
swept  his  heart.  He  could  not  blame  himself,  he 
could  only  be  ihankful  he  had  not  spoken  the 
words  that  had  bound  him  to  her. 

The  term  closed >  he  was  on  his  way  to  P — 
after  telegraphing  to  Grace,  when  he  should  be 
there.  She  would  not  meet  him  in  the  boarding- 
house,  she  could  not;  but  telegraphed,  **I  will  be 
at  my  school  at  the  hour/* 

The  conductor  shouted  P — ,  he  sprung  out,  de- 
posited his  valise  in  the  baggage  room,  and  as  it 
was  half' past  four,  the  hour  for  closing  school,  he 
hurried  away  to  meet  Grace.  Slie  saw  him  com- 
ing, opened  the  door,  and  with  a  glad  cry  from 
both,  they  were  in  each  others'  arms.  Few  ex- 
planations were  needed.  They  were  ali  the  world 
to  each  other  now.  A  half-hour  they  had  to 
themselves  and  happiness,  then  she  took  his  arm, 
and  walked  to  her  boarding-house.  As  he  left 
her  at  the  door,  a  familiar  voice  exclaimed, 
**  Here  you  are  at  last!'*  and  Hoyt's  hand  was 
on  his  shoulder.  Gladly  they  exchanged  greet- 
ings. He  had  written  to  Hoyt  that  he  should  be 
there  thai  night,  and  he  had  come  to  take  him  to 
his  house* 

'*Ahl  you  rogue, '^  he  smilingly  said,  "little 
did  I  suspect  what  that  paleness  meant  when  I 
told  you  of  the  pretty  'school-marm's*  engage- 
ment* Come  along,  Annie's  dying  to  congratu- 
late you." 

Such  a  tea  as  merry  little  Annie,  a  little  sobered 
though  from  the  olden  time,  had  ready  for  them  1 
"*t  James  could  not,  thinking  of  that  poor  maniac, 
^lenier  into  the  jollity  with  his  usual  zest,  they 
hardly  remarked  it  in  the  wonderful  and  rather 
mysterious  source  of  joy  they  seemed  brimming 
over  with. 

**  Well,"  said  Hoyt,  after  tea  was  over,  **  when 
does  the  wedding  come  off?" 

**That  is  not  settled  yet,"  he  replied.  TI  am 
to  have  it  decided  to-morrow." 

**Aslhe  term  closed  last  night,"  said  Annie, 
'*  I  suppose  Miss  Bradly  will  go  home  at  once ;  do 
you  go  with  her?" 

••  1  expect  lo  visit  my  parents  next  week,  and  I 
would  like  to  prevail  on  Grace  to  be  married  here 
on  next  Mondiiy,  and  arcompany  me  iheie  first, 


and  then  go  to  her  mother's ;  but  I  fear  she  will 
prefer  going  home  to  be  married." 

He  noticed  a  quick  glance  between  Hoyt  and 
his  wife,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eyes;  but 
thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time. 

'*  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with  Miss  Bradly  as 
yet ;  but  1  mean  to  be  soon. 

"  Certainly  ;  I  hope  to  have  you  become  as  fast 
friends  as  Fred,  and  I,"  he  replied. 

**I  must  leave  you  now,"  he  said,  taking  out 
his  watch, 

•*0h,  yes,"  said  Fred.,  'Til  walk  with  you  M 
far  as  the  station  and  get  your  valise  ;  for  you  stop 
with  us  while  in  the  city."  So  it  was  arranged, 
and  James  turned  toward  Grace's  boarding-house. 

**  Now,  see  here,  Jim,  Annie  and  I  want  you  to 
take  the  little  girl  up  to  our  house  to-morrow  after- 
noon right  after  dinner,  will  you?" 

**Oh,  yes,  if  she  is  willing." 

*'Give  her  our  regards,  and  teli  her  we  ahall 
expect  her."  t^ 

**  Yes  ;"  and  they  separated. 

After  sitting  with  Grace  a  while,  James  asked: 

**  And  when  may  I  call  you  mine,  dear?  Will 
you  accede  lo  my  wish  to  be  nrjarried  next  Mon- 
day, and  accompany  rae  to  ray  home  before  tc 
go  to  your  own  ?" 

*'  My  dear  James,  how  could  I  get  ready  «o 
soon?  Do  you  know  all  the  labor  required  fort 
bridal  trousseau  /" 

"  But  I  would  be  glad  to  take  you  just  as  you 
are  dressed  to-night" — Grace  looked  chartninglf 
in  a  navy-blue  suit  with  its  delicate  trimming'r— 
what  more  do  you  require  in  the  dress  line,"  he 
laughingly  said,  as  he  drew  forth  a  plain  gokl  ring 
and  slipped  it  on  her  finger,  "but  this?" 

•*  Oh,  thanks,"  she  said  ;  "  but  you  men  little 
know  all  fashion  demands." 

•'  But  would  you  not,  Grace,  be  married  oa 
Monday?" 

"  I  can't  say  to-night ;  possibly  I  will  tell  yo* 
to-morrow  ;"  so  after  a  few  kisses  and  caresses,  h^ 
bade  her  good-night,  and  was  soon  lost  in  bappf 
dreams  at  his  friend's  house. 

This  was  on  Thursday  night,  and  on  the  morrow, 
after  going  about  among  old  friends,  he  called  io 
a  carriage  to  take  Grace  lo  ride.  They  dfow 
along  in  quiet  happiness  until  they  came  in  sigHt 
of  Doctor  Day's  home,  and  saw  the  dtJCtor  jw^ 
alight  at  his  door.  He  spied  Grace,  and  as  they 
halted,  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  wis 
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introduced,  and  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand 
welcomed  James  to  P — ,  and  insisted  on  their 
^    calling  and  seeing  his  mother. 

"Yes,  James,"  said  Grace,  in  a  whisper,  "I 
wish  you  would." 

So  they  alighted,  and  soon  were  in  pleasant 

conversation  with  her.     As  James  and  the  doctor 

had  stepped  out,  ostensibly  to  see  the  grounds/  but 

Teally  for  the  doctor  to  have  a  chance  to  inquire 

when  the  marriage  was  to  take  place,  the  old  lady 

look  occasion  to  say : 

''My  dear  Miss  Bradly,  I  regret  as  much  as  you 
can,  my  son's  disappointment ;  but  he  has  pur- 
sued the  only  honorable  course.     Mr.  Hovey  cer- 
tainly had  the  first  claim  upon  you,  and  I  honor 
you  so  much  for  your  strict  truthfulness.     I  shall 
a/irays  feel  a  deep  interest  in  you  and  yours. 
^ill  you  take  a  little  gift,  from  an  old  lady?"  and 
she  laid  in  her  hands  a  parcel.     Opening  it,  there 
Appeared  the  loveliest  pearl-colored  silk,  with  soft 
^*icli  laces  for  neck  and  wrists. 

••  My  dear  Mrs.  Day,  how  can  I  thank  you 
enough?"  said  Grace,  with  the  tears  filling  her 
eyes. 

••  There  my  dear,"  said  the  kind  old  matron, 
putting  her  arm  about  her,  '*  I  am  thanked  enough  j 
no^v*  just  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  keep  that  fine 
yoking  man  waiting  long.  Remember  all  he  has 
siiffiered,  and  be  married  when  he  wishes." 

Just  then  the  doctor  and  James  entered,  both 
Si^ave,  yet  cheerfully  entering  into  the  pleasure  of 
Grace  in  her  rich  gift. 

^  *  I'm  not  going  to  be  outdone  by  mother,"  said 
the  doctor;  "here,  my  little  lady,"  and  he  threw 
ov^i-  her  shoulders  a  costly  India  shawl.  She 
^ui'xied  herself,  caught  his  hand,  tried  to  speak, 
^ut  failed  signally;  and  he,  turning  to  James, 
^^icl,  "I'm  afraid  this  child  is  getting  hystericy; 
yoo  had  better  take  her  into  the  air,"  and  so 
they  laughingly  led  the  way  to  the  carriage. 

lie  drove  to  Hoyt's,  left  her  while  he  and  Fred. 
took  the  horse  and  carriage  home. 

While  they  were  gone  Annie  went  into  ecstasies 
^ver  the  new  silk  and  shawl,  declaring  now  all  was 
l^ist  right  exactly. 

«<  Why?"  said  Grace,  a  little  mystified. 
''No  matter  now;  but  you  will  hear  to  James 
about  the  marriage,  won't  you?" 

*'rtow  can  I,  Mrs.  Hoyt?    Here's  this  dress 
tUme  would  take  a  week  to  make." 
L  '*  Exactly ;  and  that  is  just  What  we  are  going 


to  have  done.  My  dressmaker  is  up  stairs  waiting 
to  take  your  measure ;"  and  she  dragged  the  won- 
dering girl  up,  had  her  measured,  gave  directions 
— Mrs.  Hoyt  was  au  fait  in  fashion — and  then  sat 
down  to  discuss  with  Grace  what  else  she  would 
need  just  at  present;  "for  you  know,  dear,  you 
can  have  a  nice  time  to  sew  and  get  the  rest 
needed  at  your  mother's." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  need  a  hat  of  some  kind." 

"  Yes ;  we  will  go  this  afternoon  and  order  one 
at  Madam  Gourand's." 

In  an  hour  that  was  done,  and  so  much  off 
Grace's  mind;  and  Fred,  and  James  coming  in, 
they  sat  down  to  an  early  tea,  after  which  Mrs. 
Hoyt  took  Grace  up  to  her  room,  as  she  called  it, 
adjoining  the  dressmaker's,  "where  you  are  to 
bring  all  your  things  from  your  boarding-house  to- 
morrow, or,  that  is,  a  truckman  shall,  and  yon 
will  be  our  guest  until  Monday." 

**  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hoyt,  you  are  too  kind ; 
I  must  ask  James  about  this." 

"He  has  already  promised  for  you,  dear;  and 
so  now  come  up  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  your  things  packed,  and  Fred.'s  man  shall 
bring  them ;  and  you  know  you  will  have  to  try 
on  the  silk  dress  as  soon  as  possible." 

With  expressions  of  deep  gratitude  Grace  took 
James's  arm  to  return  to  her  boarding-house. 

Mrs.  Grant  was  informed  in  the  morning  of  the 
decision,  and  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  her  kindness,  Grace  departed,  and  the  man 
followed  soon  with  her  trunk  and  boxes. 

The  new  dress  was  a  splendid  "fit,"  so  Annie 
declared;  and  work  on  it,  with  Grace's  and  her 
nimble  fingers,  progressed  rapidly,  until  on  Sat- 
urday morning  it  was  completed;  and  as  the  new 
hat  had  arrived,  together  with  a  mysterious  parcel 
from  Mr.  Hoyt's  store,  a  gift  from  him,  Annie 
took  her  up  to  her  room  to  array  her. 

"  You  little  violet,"  said  the  enthusiastic  Annie, 
as  having  fastened  the  last  bit  of  l^e,  she  turned 
her  about,  the  rich  folds  of  the  silk  shimmering 
away  in  the  flowing  train.  "And  look  here, 
here's  the  rest;"  and  opening  the  parcel,  softly 
unfolded  a  long  delicate  veil  of  tulle,  with  its 
wreath  of  white  lilacs,  and  handing  her  a  pair  of 
white  kid  gloves,  she  said,  laughing,^ "  behold  the 
bride!" 

What  could  Gracie  do  but  clasp  her  hands  about 
the  neck  of  the  little  generous  woman,  and  tell 
her  she  was  just  a  jewel. 
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*'  TKat's  just  what  Fred,  calls  roe,  when  I  make 
him  a  particular  nice  pudding,  ha !  ha !"  and  away 
she  flew  to  call  both  the  men  up  to  see  the  bride. 
Blushingly  receiving  their  praises,  she  was  led 
away  by  Annie  to  disrobe. 

Sunday  morning  rose  bright  and  beautiful.  James 
and  Grace  attended  their  old  church  in  the  morn- 
ing. After  being  ushered  to  a  seat,  on  looking 
round  there  sat  Doctor  Day  and  his  mother  near 
them.  After  services  they  walked  home  together, 
and  on  parting  James  said  to  the  doctor,  "There 
will  be  a  quiet  little  ceremony  performed  at  eight 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning  at  my  friend,  Hoyt's, 
at  which  we  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you  and 
your  mother;  will  you  come?" 

"Thank  you;  we  will  try  and  be  there." 

Another  glorious  morning.  All  had  been  made 
in  readiness,  the  few  guests,  Mrs.  Grant,  the  doc- 
tor and  mother,  and  the  pretty  girl  who  tended 
Grace  in  her  illness,  now  a  happy  young  wife,  all 
anembled,  and  the  clergyman  was  announced. 
They  joined  hands,  these  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
parted,  the  words  were  spoken  that  made  them 
one.  Kind  old  Mrs.  Day  had  the  first  kiss  from 
the  bride,  and  the  doctor  followed  with  a  cordial 
grasp  of  the  little  hand  he  once  thought  his  own, 
but  had  so  magnanimously  resigned  to  another. 
Not  without  deep  sorrow,  it  must  be  confessed, 
did  he  witness  their  departure  soon  after  for 
James's  home. 

On  his  drives  that  day,  and  among  his  patients, 
if  there  was  a  tenderer  light  in  his  frank  eyes,  a 


softer  tone  in  his  cheery  voice,  it  might  be  doe  to 
a  little  burial  he  had  bravely  made  of  a  deep  and 
true  love,  or  rather  he  had  sunk  it  in  a  lifelong 
friendship.  But  as  he  hummed  that  oigbt,  just 
before  retiring,  the  last  verse  of  a  song  that  had 
all  his  life  been  an  especial  favorite,  the  words  of 
which  were  these — 

"  And  though  on  love's  altar,  the  flame  that  is  glowing 

Be  brighter,  slill  friendship's  is  steadier  far ; 
One  waves  and  turns,  with  each  breeze  that  u  blowing. 

And  is  but  a  roeteor^^the  other  a  star. 
In  youth  love's  light  burns  warn)  and  bright, 

But  it  dies  ere  the  winter  of  age  be  past; 
While  friendship's  flame  bums  ever  the  same. 

Or  bums  but  the  brighter  the  nearer  its  last" — 

we  may  conclude  he  was  convalescing  at  least. 

A  year  from  Grace's  marriage,  the  death  of  her 
mother  leaving  her  brother  alone,  a  lad  of  sixteen. 
Doctor  Day  took  him  at  once  to  his  office  and 
home,  proving  the  truth  of  the  last  line  he  had 
hummed  that  night  so  long  ago.  .Sc^ 

Once  in  two  years  he  leaves  him,  now  a  tall 
handsome  fellow  with  an  M.D.  attached  to  his 
name,  and  over  whom  half  the  girls  in  P —  are  in 
raptures,  in  charge  of  his  patients  while  he  visits 
the  Hoveys  at  the  West. 

And  for  his  life  this  excellent  man  cannot  tell 
to-day  whether  he  is  happiest  with  Grace's  five- 
year-old  golden-haired  Annie  on  his  knee,  her 
arms  round  ''  uncle's"  neck,  or  when,  as  a  lover, 
he  held  for  a  brief  ten  minutes  her  pretty  mother 
in  his  arms  in  that  long-ago  ride. 


IVAH. 

By  Marie  S.  Ladd. 


Away  up  in  the  attic  Harley  worked  at  his  j 
rlay ;  on  the  second  floor  Ivah  busied  herself 
with  the  chemical  paints.  One  night  his  golden- 
ringleted  head  beamed  into  the  decorating-room 
where  she  sat  giving  ;i  few  tender  touches  to  some 
flowers. 

Some  months  before  Trafton  bad  said  that  this 
art  was  becoming  degraded ;  there  was  sik  h  a  de- 
iimiwl  for  cheap  wares  that  a  few  hiirric<l  s]>lashcs 
with  ihe  brush  was  all  the  time  one  coiiUl  afford 
lo  give  to  embellishments;  but  since  he  had  taken 


on  this  girl  he  felt  encouraged  \  for  however  swiftly 
her  fingers  lay  on  the  colors,  he  could  see  that  she 
left  upon  everything  the  impress  of  her  delicate 
fancy.  The  work  of  the  other  decorators  was  well 
enough  for  the  market ;  but  hers  was  a  different 
thing — it  was  individual  and  promising. 

To-night  while  her  deft  Angers  worked  in  a  few 
shades  here  and  there,  Harley  looked  over  her 
shoulder  at  her  work. 

**Ivah,"  said  he,  *'the  little  wisp  of  flowers 
that  you  have  drop|)ed  on  that  cnip  is  so  disposed 
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that  it  speaks  to  one  like  a  poem.  Where  do  you 
get  that  instinct  of  harmony  that  transforms  such 
^common  things  into  that  which  is  really  fine  in 
effect?" 

She  had  given  the  last  stroke,  and  moving  the 
piece  away,  she  looked  up  in  the  sunhy  face  with 
*  smile,  questioning : 
"How,  Harley?" 

"That  is  just  what  I  do  not  understand.     It  is 

insignificant  work,  this  painting  on  china;  but 

you  give  it  a  meaning.     I  took  it  up  long  ago  to 

f  see  vhat  I  could  do ;  but  the  ease  with  which  I 

^orxM  accomplish  it  caused  me  to  throw  it  by. 

*^iiA  I  really  did  not  make  anything  out  of  it 

a/ter  all.     The  execution  was  well,  but  it  had  no 

significance.     In  your  hands  it  is  so  different.     I 

wonder  what  it  is  that  you  throw  into  your  work." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.     I  like  it ;  perhaps  that  is 

the  secret." 

He  did  not  reply ;  but  fell  to  wondering  at  what 
tiicre  was  in  the  long,  dull  pottery  to  inspire  her 
with  a.  liking  for  this  commonplace  employment. 
She  'w^ent  nowhere  to  get  suggestions,  saw  nothing 
beautiful  but  little  glimpses  of  sky  between  the 
long  rows  of  gloomy  brick  buildings  going  to  and 
fronci  her  work. 

"  Now,  I  have  manipulative  skill  enough,"  he 
aid,  after  a  moment  spent  in  comparing  his  suc- 
I  cess  with  hers;  "but  does  my  work  lack  spirit? 
You  understand  that  embodied  influence  that  the 
observer  asks  for,  and  goes  away  unsatisfied  if  it 
^^not  be  communicated." 

**  Only  in  certain  pieces,"  answered  his  truthful 

^^ditor,  who  remembered  turning  away  from  his 

^^donna  with  a  feeling  of  almost  pain  from  the 

^^k.  she  felt  in  it.     Renunciation,  too,  had  seemed 

^    Allure ;  but  his  successes  had  been  many,  she 

*^^Ught,  and  said,  "And  then  you  are  young, 

Parley." 

**  Yes,  I  think  of  that,  and  it  gives  me  courage. 

^^'^^  up  to  my  atelier^  .Ivah,  and  see  what  you 

^*i^k  now  of  Cleopatra.    Nothing  has  ever  caused 

^*^^    such  discouragement"   (she  wished  he   had 

r^^v*cr  attempted.it).     "In  fact  I  ought  to  travel 

'^^ore  setting  about  such  a  piece  of  work." 

,^     -And  now  he  was  on  his  pet  theme,  and  detained 

^«"  a  moment  at  the  landing  to  go  over  with  oft- 

"^P^eated  projects,  of  their  visiting  the  old  world 

^^^cj  its  treasures  of  art  together ;  plans  which  she 

***"«ady  knew  by  heart,  but  to  which  she  listened 

I^^ticntly,  if  incredulously.     Life  had  been  to  her 


a  bare  reality,  so  she  could  not  beguile  herself 
with  a  hope  which  she  believed  could  not  be 
realized. 

When  he  had  done  she  followed  him  with  even 
pulse  up  the  rough,  broad  steps  into  the  little  loft, 
dusty  with  dried  clay,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,  to  pass  crude  criticisms  on  his  work — 
criticisms  the  value  of  which,  I  fear,  he  would 
have  attached  little  importance  to  if  he  had  con- 
sidered them  only  in  that  light,  but  as  words  of 
cheer  from  a  helpful  nature  they  were  invaluable 
to  him. 

"  To  you,  Ivah,  everything  seems  facile  to  the 
touch."  He  stood  a  little  way  off,  looking  with 
a  dissatisfied  air  at  the  bust.  "  But  you  must  re- 
member that  I  have  never  tried  this  grand  art. 
My  poor  little  flowers  are  easily  arranged ;  dear 
soulless  blossoms,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  I  could 
not  give  such  simple  things  a  little  grace  in 
grouping." 

And  after  criticising  a  little  and  encouraging 
more,  she  turned  to  descend. 

"Do  you  mind  leaving  work  before  six  to- 
night, Ivah  ?  because  I  feel  that  I  must  have  you 
to  talk  to." 

No,  she  did  not  mind.  This  question  had  been 
often  put  to  her,  and  she  had  never  minded. 

"I  felt  that  I  must  have  you  to  talk  to  to- 
night," he  said,  looking  down  at  the  lithe  figure 
by  his  side  a  half  hour  later,  as  they  passed  out  at 
a  side  door  of  the  long  brick  building  into  the 
street.  "  You  are  a  royal  girl,  Ivah.  I  ought  to 
call  you  my  inspiration,"  laughingly.  "  If  I  did 
not  have  you  for  counselor  and  listener,  and  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  that  magnetism  of  your 
personality — what  is  it,  Ivah  ?  It  is  not  beauty ; 
another  would  not  call  you  beautiful.  It  is  a 
charm  finer  than  beauty ;  if  it  were  not  for  all  this 
I  get  so  discouraged  at  times,  I  am  afraid,  my 
enthusiasm  would  sometimes  flag." 

For  answer  she  smiled  up  at  him  with  clear, 
hazel  eyes  that  were  always  steadfast.  She  was 
used  to  this  way  of  his,  though  sometimes  he 
walked  almost  silently  by  her  side ;  and  even  this 
method  of  communion  seemed  to  soothe  and 
satisfy  him.  Ar.d  yet  Harley  was  a  gay,  laughing 
fellow,  often  in  high  spirits.  It  was  so  jolly  to 
be  a  genius ;  to  have  capabilities  all  ready  for  his 
use  that  would  not  come  to  other  people  if  they 
courted  them  ever  so  assiduously.  To  Ivah  it 
seemed  strange  that  he  should  have  chosen  her 


for  his  friend.  She  was  such  an  ordinary  mortal 
that  she  stood  almost  in  awe  of  tlie  young 
sculptor* 

Harley,  who  worked  spasmodically^  and  with 
buoyancy  or  depression,  as  his  success  might  be, 
was  growing  more  dissatisfied  witli  his  last  work 
when  one  day  an  old  gentleman  and  a  young 
lady  looked  in  at  his  workshop.  Attending  them 
through  the  building  on  their  tour  of  inspection, 
Harley  brought  them  into  the  decorating-room, 
and  looking  up  from  her  work  Ivah  saw  a  lady 
rarely  endowed  with  beauty.  She  looked  at  her 
a  moment  critically,  and  with  that  practical  cast 
of  thought  that  belongs  to  one  side  of  an  artist's 
character — that  of  utilizing  all  beauty  to  their  art. 
At  odd  hours  at  home  she  was  garnishing  a  sort  of 
tripod  which  she  called  her  Shakspeare  cup.  She 
would  have  this  lady's  profile  on  one  of  its  sides, 
she  determined  at  once,  but  in  what  character  she 
had  not  decided,  until  Harley  had  whispered,  **  I 
have  found  my  Cleopatra."  Then  she  recognized 
it.  Her  beauty  was  voluptuous,  and  of  the  Ori- 
ental type. 

Precisely  at  six  that  evening  the  eager  face 
again  shone  into  her  room, 

**  Are  you  ready,  Ivah?'*  To-night  he  was 
smiling,  but  impatient  for  his  auditor,  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  street  he  asked  :  ^*  Did  you 
notice  her  especially?  Was  ever  anything  so 
beautiful?*' 

**  She  was  beautiful.*' 

**  How  calm  and  cold  you  always  are,  Ivah. 
Why,  hers  is  a  splendor  that  one  must  feel.  Only 
Cleopatra  herself  could  rivaJ  her.  No  one  but  a 
true  artist,  though,  can  appreciate  such  perfection 
of  form  and  color.  With  such  a  model  I  could 
almost  make  the  clay  glow.  And,  could  you  be- 
lieve it,  Ivah,  her  father  has  promised  that  she 
shall  sit  for  me.  You  see,  he  is  a  patron  of  art. 
I  am  afraid  he  is  ignorant  of  its  first  principles; 
but  then  he  has  untold  wealth  to  lavish  where  the 
whim  suggests.  He  was  once  a  sea-captain,  and 
married  in  some  island  of  the  seas.  The  daughter 
must  resemble  her  mother.  I  had  heard  before 
of  this  young  lady,  of  her  origin  and  of  her  won- 
derful beauty.  She  has  ordered  a  tea'ser\'ice  in 
Parian.  It  is  to  be  something  rare,  a  study  from 
the  antique,*' 

To-night  Harley  was  overflowing  with  words; 
there  was  no  silence  left  for  communion.  Every 
line  and  curve  of  the  beautiful  face  was  discussed. 


then  the  service  received  aticr 
entereil  her  home  with  her  he  m 
of  what  he  thought  the  principal  piece  diouki  k^ 
Or,  what  did  Ivah  think  of  this  sha[>eforoi» 
line  ?  another  form  having  suggested  it»lf.  )fe^ 
he  could  not  please  himself  to-night  He  m^ 
look  up  some  old  steeb plates  among  the  mbM 
of  his  atelier.  And  then,  yes,  he  would  look  tBto 
Mr.  Brewe's  cabinet  of  old  vases  and  wsfo,  8 
Ivah  suggested  ;  perhaps  the  urns  might  give  ba 
some  hint.  And  after  his  excitement  had  iajBt 
effervesced,  Harley  took  his  leave. 

After  this  he  worked  hard  at  hU  E^in 
queen,  never  becoming  discouraged  at  h  r. 
and  if  it  had  been  necessary,  as  of  old,  tu  >  n 
Ivah  for  criticism,  she  would  have  manrdcd  it  ill 
success.  Occasionally  he  gave  an  odd 
the  Parian  service.  The  dainty  pieces 
antique  form,  and  Cupids  nestled  10019 
flowers  that  garnished  them.  And  somchot 
little  gods  had  on  a  strangely  feminine  look,  ua 
bore  some  sort  of  resemblance  each  to  the  <»rti* 
eyed  Egyptian, 

'*  And  why  not?"  he  answered  to  the  owtier  rf 
the  service,  as  she  laughingly  hinted  at  !'     "^ 
ness.     **  Why  should  not  your  impres  I 
less  upon  the  work  ?     For  it  is  to  be  a 
love,  as  your  love  alone  shall  reward  the  ->.>■-' 

All  this  time  Ivah  scarcely  saw  the  artist.   Arfj 
then  there  was  a  strike  among  the  n^f 
works,  and  long  weeks  of  silence  in  the  p 
weeks  of  unyielding  quiet  for  the  owocrs^  and  *•  1 
the  workmen  tri- weekly  meetings  of  d:     "'"** 
and  resolutions,  and  starvation  bra%'ely  t. 

During  this  strike  Ivah  had  not  seen  Haii 
all;  but  at  the  last  he  came  to  her  fl^'^ 
buoyant. 

**  I  have  not  seen  you  for  da)"s,  or  i^ 
Ivah?     Of  late  I  have  kept  no  note  01 
much  of  good  has  been  mine.     Yet  occasiooiiil 
my  happiness  has  seemed  incomplete,  and 
it  came  to  me  that  it  was  because  I  had  no* 
municated  it  to   you.      Do   you   rerocmber 
necessary  you  have  always  been  to  me?   \^ 
always,  for  it  seems  to  me  I  have  known 
always.     But  I  have  lost  sight  of  you  f 
while.     Did  you  know,  Ivah,  that  all  1 
have  been  a  prey  of  the  gods,  confined  and  ***• 
tured?     You  know  the  legend  of  the  Portlirf 
vase — well,  the  Parian  ser\*ice  has  proved  atil*' 
man  to  relieve  me  from  thraldom.     Tljcrc  !• 
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^c>een  very  little  of  romance  about  this  phase  of 
niy  life,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  and  perhaps  you, 
♦hose  pulse  beats  so  steadily,  might  judge  me  to 
^  under  a  thraldom;  still  it  may  be  that  your 
impassive  temperament  is  an  enviable  one,  after 
all.  A  sensitive  organization  feels  too  acutely  to 
be  long  happy.  At  times  I  have  hours  of  dissatis- 
faction and  distrust.  But  genius  is  variable,  it  is 
said,  afflicted  with  moods ;  am  I  of  that  mould, 
that  I  am  to  myself  so  unaccountable?  I  once  held 
a  theory  that  caused  me  to  cherish  a  whim  that  my 
nature,  not  altogether  self-sustaining,  needed  its 
counterpart ;  and  that  though  you  had  neither 
beauty  nor  wealth,  you  were  the  fulfillment  of 
destiny  to  me,  the  completement  of  my  life, 
Ivah!" 

She  had  been  looking  away  from  him ;  but  now 
she  turned  around  and  he  saw  the  clear  eyes ;  the 
face  a  little  set  in  its  looks,  as  square  jaws  arc  apt 
to.  frame  a  visage.  He  mentally  made  this  com- 
ment as  he  examined  earnestly  her  countenance, 
and  then  he  spoke  on  in  an  injured  tone  to  her : 

"You,  Ivah,  are  too  cold  to  understand.  Pas- 
sion will  never  overmaster  your  reason,  and  it  is 
well;  for  yielding  to  it  too  often  brings  poverty, 
self-denial  and  pain.  Wealth  alone  leads  the  way 
to  honors  and  to  fame.  It  is  the  open  sesame 
to  all  that  the  imagination  can  picture  or  the 
heart  desire.  This  lamp  of  Aladdin's,  destiny  has 
long  held  in  waiting  for  me ;  I  will  not  refuse  to 
try  its  power." 

She  turned  her  face  around  again,  where  the 
'•^n  light  from  the  window  fell  upon  it. 

**  How  worn  you  look!"  he  said.     "Has  this 

^^''ike  annoyed  you  so  much?     I  should  have  for- 

^^tten  self  enough  to  have  looked  you  up;  but  I 

thought  little  about  it.     My  work  went  on." 

*  *  And  so  did  mine.     At  least,  I  covered  a  few 

^*J«s  for  pastime;  but  perhaps  I  have  grown  a 

*^tle  anxious  for  the  contention  to  end,  for  work 

**^ci  food  and  quiet  to  come  back  again  to  the 

J^otters." 

Then  she  brought  him  some  of  her  tiles  for  in- 
^I^^ction — ^a  few  landscapes  and  heads  which  she 
^^<3  occupied  herself  with  during  the  last  weeks. 

''You  have  not  seen  my  last  work.  Of  late  we 
^^ve  been  very  unneighborly,  Ivah,  and  to-day  I 
*^3tvc  overstaid  my  time.  I  only  came  to  say  good- 
^V."     He  moved  toward  the  door. 

''Old  friends  usually  shake  hands  when  their 
t^^itiDg  is  to  be  a  long  one,"  said  Ivah,  smiling. 
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"Yes.     Did  you  know?     We  sail  next  week." 

"May  your  wealth  help  you  to  position  and 
fame,  and  prove  entirely  satisfying !  I  shall  always 
pray  for  your  welfare,  Harley." 

"Yes,  Ivah,  I  believe  you  will;  and  I — I  shall 
never  forget  you.     Farewell !" 

In  a  day  or  two  the  potteries  were  again  alive 
with  thrift,  and  Ivah  once  more  picked  her  way 
through  the  straw  of  the  packing-shed,  and  up 
the  long  wareroom,  where  the  click  of  the  dress- 
ers again  beat  the  air  with  their  peculiar  din ;  and 
looking  around  her  at  the  wellshapen  wares,  she 
said,  softly,  "We  are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  If  our  destiny  is  shapen  for  us,  we  must 
accept  our  lot." 

As  she  entered  the  decorating  room,  the  burn- 
ishers at  the  upper  end  greeted  her  with  a  smile  ; 
the  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  bare  windows,  and 
the  paint  pots  were  waiting  for  her  skilled  fingers. 

So  day  after  day  the  broad  brow  bends  over  its 
work  of  bewildering  clusters  of  flowers,  of  fair 
landscapes,  and  heads  classic  in  their  cast.  The 
rough  board  table  on  which  she  paints,  the  scour- 
ing of  the  burnishers,  or  the  odor  of  the  chemical 
paints  she  does  not  seem  to  recognize.  There  are 
visitors  in  to-day,  and  wishing  to  get  a  better  view 
of  her  face,  which,  despi'e  its  somewhat  sallow 
tints,  they  call  beautiful,  they  ask,  "  does  she  like 
her  work?"  She  looks  up  at  them  for  a  moment, 
and  then  smiles  softly  to  herself;  and  Trafton,  who 
is  looking  over  her  shoulder  on  the  other  side,  says, 
"  Like  it  I  If  she  did  not,  could  she  create  such 
things  as  that,  and  that?"  and  moving  away 
together,  he  continued,  "she  will  prevent  the 
ceramic  art  from  becoming  a  mere  trade;"  and 
they  feel  convinced  that  this  statement  is  true. 
But  Trafton  is  owner  of  the  decorating  depart- 
ment, and  his  visitors  only  amateurs  in  art. 

As  these  latter  pass  out  of  the  long  brick 
building  that  looks  dreary  to  them  when  they 
glance  back  at  it,  they  sigh  a  little  for  the  young 
girl  left  behind  among  the  wares ;  and  wondering 
that  representations  on  china  could  be  made  to 
mean  so  much,  they  say:  "She  has  the  gift  of 
giving  the  hint  of  truths  that  lay  hidden  away 
somewhere,  so  deep  that  the  most  of  us  do  not 
get  at  them.  The  dust  and  din  of  the  life  scarcely 
reach  her,  she  lives  so  far  away  in  a  world  of 
her  own  creation.  She  seems  wedded  to  this  gift 
of  hers.  Can  it  compensate  for  what  she  may 
never  have,  or  having  once,  she  may  have  lost  ?* 
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THE   SILVER  MUSHROOM   OF  LEADVILLE. 

By  S.  L.  Oberholtzer. 


Grandeur,  vastness,  height,  depth,  gold  and 
glory  are  so  indescribably  commingled,  so  illimita- 
tably  gathered  together  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
that  they  are  indivisible.  The  unexplained  mag- 
nitude has  rested  for  ages,  and  only  now  are  we 
deciphering  slowly  these  unique,  natural  monu- 
ments of  time.  God  has  lettered  the  State  of 
Colorado  in  a  grand  and  mysterious  manner. 
The  volume  he  has  written  there  is  beyond  the 
translation  of  mortal  words.  We  can  no  more 
take  up  and  interpret  it  understand ingly  for 
each  other  than  one  plant  can  collect  sun- 
beams to  paint  the  bloom  of  another.  Only 
through  the  beautiful  gift  of  sight  may  we  learn, 
each  for  himself,  the  varied  character  of  God's 
Rocky  Mountain  alphabet.  He  has  lifted  the 
irregular  peaks  to  His  clouds,  so  near  heaven 
that  He  robes  them  in  continual  purity  to  be  in 
keeping  with  His  realm;  yet  He  has  left  them 
broken  with  awful  and  enchanting  defiles  for  the 
passage  of  man. 

There  are  lovely  parks,  like  Eden  gardens, 
fringed  with  luxuriant  grasses,  sparkling  with 
lakes  and  smiling  with  groves,  hemmed  in  at 
intervals  by  the  mountains,  and  pearly  streams 
that  wake  to  being  above  timber  line  and  slake 
their  thirst  with  snow,  dancing  on,  a  musical 
memory  of  the  wild  cascades  of  the  past.  There 
are  mighty  caiions  reaching  up  their  brawny,  bony 
arms  thousands  of  feet  to  catch  the  stars,  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  awe  of  the  beholder  at  mid- 
day. These  caftons  seem  to  be  a  distinct  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Rocky  ranges.  Though 
lately  unexplored  and  unused,  they  are  fast  be- 
coming the  crowded  avenues  of  commerce. 

The  beautiful  Clear  Creek  Cafion,  earliest  util- 
ized and  most  thoroughly  known  because  of  the 
narrow  gauge  railroad  running  through  it,  is  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  sublimity  and  change. 
The  road  enters  its  massive  walls  at  Golden,  and 
follows  the  meandering  gold  bed  of  the  stream 
thirteen  miles  to  the  forks,  where  it  diverges  with 
the  stream,  one  branch  clinging  like  a  thing  of 
life  to  the  rock-clad  edges  above  the  placer  mines 
climbs  up  to  Central,  while  the  other  takes  a  not 


less  perilous  route  to  Georgetown. 
Cafion,  recently  appropriated   by 
reaching  from  Denver  towards  Lead' 
in  soul-awing  and  inspiring  scenery. 

The  cafions  of  the  Gunnison  a 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  are 
sublimity.  The  Grand  Gorge  of  l 
through  which  the  torrent  of  the  Ai 
rushes,  has  a  sheer  depth  of  2008  ; 
when  the  river  is  frozen,  it  has  defi< 
One  glance  from  its  brink  to  the  di 
sufficient  for  a  lifetime;  for  as  the 
tourist  rise,  he  sees  the  perpendicula 
opposite  side  of  the  cafion  towering 
of  feet  above  the  one  on  which  h 
height  and  depth  were  uncomprehc 
the  shivering  terror  of  their  explanat 
be  forgotten.  Yet,  stealing  a  marc 
bound  river,  a  railway  was  surveyed 
City  to  Leadville  along  the  awful  del 
have  been  blasted  and  tumbled  into  t 
river  to  make  way  for  the  advancing 
track. 

Within  these  broken  depths  we 
pause  and  listen  for  the  heart  beats 
tains.  We  feel  and  hear  above  the 
and  present  waters,  that  fall  with  ful 
notes,  the  loving  presence  of  their 
abides  as  of  old  in  the  mountains 
them  at  His  will.  He  who  divi 
Moses,  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  o; 
own  hand  these  rock-clad  pathways, 
multitude,  and  length  of  the  niounta 
spurs  and  foot  hills  are  bewildering 
ing. 

At  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Range 
Mushroom  of  Leadville,  an  ouLgrow 
bonate  hills  that  sprang  into  existenc 
tiful  excrescence  of  a  night.  The  si 
belt  to  which  it  owes  its  being  is  ( 
reaches  north  and  south,  dipping  < 
the  mountains  at  an  angle  of  20°. 

This  Silver  Mushroom,  the  city  of  i: 
growth,  develops  on  an  almost  levc 
either  side  distant  mountain  ranges  r; 
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timber  line,  and  to  the  south  is  the  broad  wooded 
valley  of  the  Arkansas.  Its  first  building  was 
jrrecled  in  June,  1877,  ^^^d  in  June,  1878,  the 
population  was  1500.  Since  then  the  expansion 
has  been  marvelous.  It  was  estimated  early  in 
1880  at  30,006,  this  including  the  adjacent  min- 
ing camps,  lesser  mushrooms  that  have  sprung  up 
beside  it. 

The  California  Gulch,  opened  in  i860,  which 
yielded  gold  profusely  for  a  time  and  was  aban- 
doned as  exhausted  eight  years  later,  borders  its 
southern  limit.  Seventeen  miles  to  the  eastward 
are  the  tourists'  mirrors  of  delight.  Twin  Lakes, 
whose  crystal  waters  afford  the  highest  yachting 
and  trout  fishing  in  the  world.  Near  them, 
through  Mosquito  Pass,  is  South  Park,  with  its 
wealth  of  fertility  and  verdure  which  the  Rockies 
guard  with  zealous  care,  and  we  have  ingress  to 
only  through  the  narrow  gateway  of  the  passes. 

Mining,  trading,  and  business  in  every  depart- 
ment is  booming  in  Leadville ;  mshing  with  an 
impetus  that  scarcely  pauses  for  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness, or  marks  in  every  seven  the  day  of  especial 
light.  A  Sabbath  day's  presence  is  denoted  only 
by  the  crowds  of  miners  on  the  streets  and  the 
four  open  churches.  Silver  mining  and  money 
traffic  are  the  end  and  aim.  Fortunes  are  made 
and  lost  in  an  hour  by  those  who  have  gathered 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  many  foreign 
countries,  attracted  by  the  accounts  of  ''prizes 
drawn  by  the  few  and  opportunities  afforded  the 
many."  Men  who  were  poor  yesterday  are  mil- 
lionaires to-day.  Perhaps  by  a  sudden  develop- 
ment in  their  mining  claim  it  has  sold  for  a 
^ulous  price ;  or  by  the  rise  in  real  estate  their 
building  lots  have  become  more  valuable  than 
bullion.  Sites  on  Chestnut  street  and  Harrison 
avenue,  the  most  popular  thoroughfares  of  the  new 
metropolis,  that  could  be  purchased  for  twenty 
dollars  in  1878,  are  now  selling  at  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  dollars  per  foot  front. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  good  producing 
naines  in  operation ;  fifteen  large  smelting  and 
reduction  works,  besides  many  smaller  ones. 
Merchandise,  provisions  and  accommodations  are 
necessarily  high.  Hay  is  worth  ninety  dollars 
per  ton  regularly,  and  last  winter  when  snow 
blockaded  the  mountain  passes  it  sold  at  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  There  are  over 
five  hundred  six-mule  teams,  besides  an  unesti- 
mated  number  drawn  by  horses  and  oxen,  con- 


stantly employed  in  carrying  freight,  mostly  the 
requisites  of  life,  to  Leadville.  Charge  for  trans- 
portation from  Colorado  Springs  or  the  end  of 
the  track  is  two  dollars  a  hundred  pounds. 

All  roads  seem  to  lead  to  leadville ;  all  teams 
are  going  to  Leadville,  and  all  people  bend  toward 
leadville.  The  Silver  Mushroom  has  turned  the 
heads  alike  of  the  venturesome  and  the  steady. 

When  we  were  in  Ute  Pass  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  crowded  with  loaded  and  overloaded  teams 
going  to  Leadville.  We  were  obliged  to  take  our 
position  in  the  interminable  procession  and  the 
risk  of  making  the  two  miles  of  grandeur  in  half  a 
day,  and  a  much  greater  delay  in  returning,  as 
the  cafion  way  admits  only  one  wagon  at  a  time, 
or  forsake  our  carriage  in  a  turnout  and  explore 
on  foot ;  we  wisely  chose  the  latter.  The  blockade 
was  complete  when  we  returned,  owing  to  the 
discouragement  of  some  poor  horses  on  the  steep, 
that  refused  to  proceed  with  their  burden  of 
tribute  to  the  Silver  City. 

Leadville  receives  all  her  supplies  through  these 
avenues,  the  mountain  passes,  and  depends  on  a 
daily  replenishment  of  her  stores.  Should  the 
passes  be  closed  for  a  few  days,  the  silver  mush- 
room would  droop  and  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
sustenance,  because  the  population  increases  so 
rapidly  that  the  influx  of  laboriously-carried  stores 
cannot  gain  on  the  ever-swelling  demand.  This 
difficulty  in  a  short  time  will  be  obviated  by  the 
completion  of  the  outreaching  railroads  from  the 
east,  north  and  south. 

It  is  almost  marvelous  that  notwithstanding  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  situation  and  the  severity  of 
the  climate  at  an  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet, 
the  daily  accessions  by  arrivals  average  two  hun- 
dred. 

Hotel  accommodations  were  entirely  insufficient 
some  months  ago,  when  a  wise  adventurer  from 
an  Eastern  city  conceived  the  idea  of  a  mammoth 
sleeping  palace,  which  he  soon  erected  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  frame  shelter  with  rows  of  com- 
fortably furnished  berths  on  either  side.  This 
accommodates  one  thousand  sleepers,  and  brings 
its  owner  a  nightly  income  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

The  postmaster,  Mr.  A.  A.  Smith,  and  his  fif- 
teen assistants,  receive  and  forward  volumes  of 
letters,  the  average  number  for  twenty-four  hours 
being  about  15,000,  while  the  daily  receipts  for 
postage  stamps  amount  to  |i2oo.     The  telegraph 
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communication  is  proportionately  large.  The  city 
has  its  network  of  telephones,  fine  water-works,  | 
extensive  business  houses,  banks,  and  all  growing 
improvements ;  yet  these  announcements  give  but  , 
a  vague  idea  of  the  impetuous  movements  of  the 
unparalleled  silver  metropolis  or  its  incalculable 
future. 

The  carbonate  supply  seems  inexhaustible.  The 
daily  product  of  the  mines  is  reckoned  on  the 
ground  at  eight  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  yield- 
ing almost  one  ton  pure  silver.  The  output  of 
the  camp,  taken   accurately   from   the  different 


smelting  establishm'^nts  for  1879,  incltKJ 
silver  and  lead,  is  valued  at  $12,032,80^ 

Mountains  unfathomed,  and  treasures  unknow 
Peaks  that  for  ages  were  solitude's  throne. 
Passes  where  grandeur  has  wandered  alone. 
Streams  that  have  echoed  the  century's  tone ; 
Your  silence  is  over,  your  slumber  is  done, 
Your  treasure  discovered,  man's  victory  won. 

Untenanted  glory,  luxuriant,  free. 
You  smiled,  and  a  mushroom  awoke  with  you 
The  bloom  of  a  dream  for  the  ages  to  be. 
A  broad  silver  mushroom,  the  wild's  prodigy. 
Stoop,  white-hooded  mountains,  ye  brides  of  t 
And  let  the  wide  mushroom  be  pnrity-kisMd. 


EVANGELINE. 

By  Malcolm  Douglas. 


«•  Fair  was  she  to  behold,  this  maiden  of  seventeen  summers, 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by 

the  wayside. 
Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  .  beneath   the  brown 

shade  of  her  tresses." 

Like  Longfellow's  heroine,  her  name,  too,  was 
Evangeline.  It  seemed  to  me  as  I  gazed  upon 
her  exquisite  loveliness  that  she  was  the  poet's 
ideal — the  vision  that  inspired  him  in  his  immor- 
tal lines. 

I  was  sick  and  tired  that  summer  from  the  effects 
of  overwork,  and  when  the  doctor  advised  me  to 
seek  some  quiet  little  village  by  the  sea,  where 
invigorating  air  could  be  found,  I  chose  Ardraore. 
Ardmore  lay  nestled  in  a  green  and  fertile  valley; 
afar  off  to  the  inland  could  be  seen  a  hazy  ridge 
of  mountains  whose  peaks  towered  toward  heaven 
as  if  to  unfathom  its  many  mysteries;  and  from 
my  quaint  old-fashioned  window  I  could  s.e  the 
blue  expanse  of  waters,  while  the  ever  sounding 
roar  of  the  breakers  was  borne  mournfully  to  my 
ear. 

I  strolled  along  the  sandy  beach  one  pleasant 
afternoon,  and  seated  on  a  moss-covered  stone, 
gazing  dreamily  out  at  sea  where  white-sailed 
vessels  swiftly  glided,  I  first  saw  her  in  all  her 
peerless  beauty — with  dark  brown  hair  waving 
luxuriantly  over  her  perfect  shoulders;  glorious, 
soul-stirring  eyes,  and  fair,  sweet  oval  face.  Upon 
her  lap  lay  a  little  sketch,  which  she  had  just 
finished. 

She  started  back  like  a  timid  fawn  and  blushed 
painfully  when  she  saw  me  looking  at  her  with 


'  the  admiration  I  could  not  repress,  and 
I  up  a  book  and  the  sketch  she  had  drawn 
'  '*I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  lifting 
I  '^  I  had  no  idea  that  any  one  was  here 

self,  or  I  would  not  have  so  rudely  intru 
I      *'  It  is  no  intrusion,"  she  replied,  aris 

same  time,  "  for  I  had  intended  to  go  1 
I  came,  as  my  sketch  is  finished,  and  I  f( 

already  stayed  too  long."  And  as  sF 
I  gracefully  away  a  little  white  cird  fiutt 
!  the  book  she  held  in  her  hand  to  th« 
j  where  it  remained  unnoticed.  Watchin| 
I  she  disappeared  up  a  little  shady  lane,  I 
I  the  card  that  she  had  dropped,  and  rea 
I  the  name,  **  Evangeline  Orton." 

All    hat  long  night  her  black  eyes  hs 

so   that   I   could   not   sleep.     Her  nan 

sounded  so  musical  and  sweet,  came  irre 
'  my  lips,  and  I  rei>eited  it  softly  over 
I  until  the  night  had  passed  away. 
I      In  due  time  Evangeline  Orton  and 

acquainted.      She   lived   with   her  pan 

charming  little  place  called  Fern  Cotta] 

was  here  my  love  for  her  grew  stronger 
'  as  the  days  quickly  passed.     There  w 
I  suitors  for  her  hand  ;  but  of  all  I  soon  b 
'  most  favored. 
j      One  night  we  walked  slowly  on  the  b 

listened  to  the  waves  as  they  rhythmicall 
I  shore. 

**  There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  to  i 

sea,"  she  said,  slowly.     **  I  was  born  an 
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^P   beside  it,  and  I  admire  it   in   its  different 

^oods." 

/*    **I  agree  with  you.  Miss  Orton/'  I  returned, 

booking  in  her  face  and  longing  to  tell  her  how  I 

^oved  her.     "I  too  have  learned  to  admire  the 

^,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  spent  so   many 

^ppy  hours  beside  it. " 

"But  yet  it  is  treacherous"  she  said,  her  eyes 

ocnt seaward.     "Once  I  can  remember  there  was 

*  shipwreck  off  this  coast,  and  the  next  morning 

I  iTPDt  to  the  beach  to  see  the  remnants  that  were 

casr  ashore  by  the  waves.     The  scene  was  terrible, 

fer  of  all  on  board  the  ship  not  one  survived 

tt/ough  the  perils  of  that  night." 

SHe  shuddered   at  the  remembrance,  and   for 

a  irHile  was  silent.     Then  I  told  her  I  loved  her. 

*  *  Miss   Orton — Evangeline,   during    the  short 

tim^I  have  seen  you  I  have  learned  to  love  you 

devrotedly — with   a   strong,   pure   love,   that   can 

i^t'v^cr  grow  less.     Will  you  be  mine,  dear,  and 

rcncder  my  life  unspeakably  happy?" 

^^Sagerly  I  waited  for  her  answer.  Her  bosom 
hesi'ved  witft  emotion,  and  a  glad,  tender  light 
sbone  in  her  black  eyes  as  she  murmured,  softly : 

**Yes;  I  have  loved  you  since  I  first  met  you 
or^   the  beach." 

**God  bless  you,  my  darling!"  I  said,  wrapping 
the  shawl  around  her ;  and  then  we  retraced  our 
steps  homeward. 

Iteing  a  dark  comer,  a  man  disguised  in  a 
heavy  overcoat  passed  us  quickly,  and  disappeared 
in  the  darkness. 

"Oh,  Percy!"  Evangeline  said,  breathlessly, 
**  did  you  see  how  wickedly  that  man  glanced  at 
you?  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  him  before.  Be 
^^^^'eful,  dear,  for  I  am  positive  he  means  harm." 

"Nonsense,  pet,"  I  replied,  thinking  of  my 
neiir-found  happiness;  and  having  reached  Fern 
Cottage  I  bade  Evangeline  good-night,  and  saun- 
tered slowly  to  my  rooms. 

The  stars  twinkl:  d  merrily ;  the  waters  sparkled 
^nd  flashed  joyfully  under  the  rays  of  a  full  moon, 
*nci  all  Nature  seemed  happy — but  I  was  happiest 
^f  all. 

Our  courtship  progressed  very  happily,  and 
*^^fbre  I  realized  it,  the  long,  warm  summer  had 
Passed  away.  But  how  rudely  are  we  sometimes 
^^^akened  from  a  pleasant  dream  !  One  day  I 
^^cicived  a  letter  from  he»-,  which  read : 

■  *  Mr.  Alton  :  Forgive  me  for  ever  leading  you 
^^  believe  that  I  cared  for  you.     I  can  never  love 


you,  as  my  heart  is  already  possessed  by  another. 
I  write  to  ask  if  you  will  generously  release  mc 
from  our  engagement.  Evangeline." 

Dazed  and  astonished,  I  read  this  cruel  letter 
several  times.  She  did  not  love  me;  she  had 
toyed  with  my  affections,  and  then  thrown  them 
aside !  As  in  a  dream,  I  wrote  an  answer  stating 
that  I  released  her,  and  two  hours  later  saw  me 
on  my  way  to  New  York.  There  I  tried  hard  to 
forget  her;  but  in  vain.  Her  image  was  con- 
stantly before  me,  and  I  loved  her  still,  though 
she  was  mine  no  longer. 

Five  years  passed  by. 

One  night  I  was  seated  in  my  study  musing 
over  the  past  events  of  my  life,  when  the  door- 
bell rang,  and  presently  the  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  a  man  entered  the  room. 

**Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  hurriedly,  **  1  am  sent 
here  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  fast  dying,  to 
tell  you  that  he  wishes  to  see  you.  It  is  very 
important,  and  concerns  your  future  happiness. 
Follow  me  quickly  if  you  would  hear  what  he  has 
to  say,  for  he  has  but  a  few  hours  to  live ;  he  may 
be  dead  now,  for  aught  I  know." 

I  hesitated,  for  the  night  was  bitter,  and  my 
study  looked  so  warm  and  comfortable  with  its 
bright  fire,  that  the  prospect  of  braving  the 
storm  without  was  anything  but  pleasing.  Then 
I  wrapped  myself  up  warm,  and  without  a  word 
followed  my  guide. 

On  we  went  past  brilliantly-lighted  houses  until 
we  turned  down  a  dark,  narrow  street,  on  each 
side  of  which  were  houses  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes.  The  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  gusts  of 
cold  wind  blew  innumerable  flakes  in  our  faces. 
Soon  we  came  to  a  dingy  brick  building,  which 
we  entered.  I  was  led  softly  to  an  apartment  in 
which  a  man  lay  dying. 

**I  have  sent  for  you,"  he  said  faintly  to  me  as 
I  seated  myself  near  him,  "  to  piake  a  confession 
that  will  ease  my  conscience,  and  let  me  die  in 
peace.  I  have  wronged  you,  and  I  wish  to  re- 
pair the  wrong  as  well  as  I  can  before  my  death." 
He  paused,  exhausted  bv  the  effort,  and  murmured 
to  himself,  **God  knows  how  much  I've  suffered 
since  that  night  at  Ardmore  !"  After  his  medi- 
cine was  given  him,  he  continued:  '*  You  remem- 
ber Ardmore  from  the  fact  that  there  you  met  and 
loved  Evangeline  Orton.  It  may  startle  you  when 
I  say  that  I  loved  her  too,  aye,  madly,  blindly ! 
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but  my  love  was  not  reciprocated.     She  was  cold  | 
and    indifTerent   to   me,   and   after   you   came   I 
stopped  paying  my  attentions  to  her;  for  I  could  , 
see   her   affections   were  given   entirely  to   you.  I 
One  night  I  lurked  near  and  heard  you  propose 
to  her,  and  you  were  accepted.     The  sight  mad- 
dened me,  and  it  was  then  jealousy  took  posses- 
sion of  my  soul.     I  first  thought  I  would  kill  you ; 
but  that,  I  cunningly  reasoned,  would  not  accom- 
plish my  end,  and  at  last  I  hit  upon  a  plan.     I 
was  always  clever  at  imitating  handwriting,  and 
after  carefully  studying  a  letter  thaj  Evangeline 
Orton  sent  me,  declining  the  offer  of  my  hand 
and  heart,  1  deliberately  penned  the  note  which 
you  thought  came  from  her." 

He  paused  again,  and  looked  at  me;  but  I  said 
nothing.  I  was  thinking  how  I  wronged  my  pure 
Evangeline. 

**  I  am  dying,"  he  said  ;  '*  the  doctor  says  that 
I  cannot  live.     Will  you  forgive  me?" 

It  was  hard  ;  he  had  separated  my  love  from  me 
for  five  long,  dreary  years.  I  looked  into  his 
pale,  wan  face,  which  bore  signs  of  sincere  re- 
pentance. 

*'  1  forgive  you,"  1  answered,  quietly. 

**  Heaven  bless  you,  he  said,  fervently;  **and 


may  you  find  your  loved  Evangeline — ^and — live 
happily  !"     These  were  the  last  words  he  said. 

I  went  from  the  room  of  death  to  my  home,  < 
where  I  thought  until  the  first  faint,  red  streaks 
of  day  were  visible  in  the  eastern  sky.  Then  I 
quickly  donned  a  travelling  suit  and  started  on 
the  first  train  for  Ardmore.  Fern  Cottage  appeared 
familiar,  and  upon  inquiring  of  the  maid  if  her  mis* 
tress  was  home,  I  was  ushered  in  the  parlor.  Soon 
a  lady,  whose  face  I  did  not  remember,  appeared. 

<'  Pardon  me,  madam,"  I  asked;  "but  is  Mr, 
Orton  at  home?" 

**  I  believe  you  refer  to  the  former  occupants  of 
this  house.     They  have  long  since  moved  away.'* 

"And  Miss  Evangeline?"  I  faltered. 

**  Poor  girl  !"  she  replied,  "  they  say  she  die^ 
of  a  broken  heart" — 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more ;  for  I  was  too  weigh  ^ 
down  and  broken-hearted  at  this  second  andgrea^.4 
sorrow.     Bidding  her  good-by,  I  left  the  house  — 

Otten  I  visit  a  little  green  and  quiet  grave,  a-  -wi 
bow  silently  before  the  marble  stone  which  sim^=> 
bears  the  name,  "Evangeline."  And  her^ 
pray  that  I  may  meet  her  some  day  in  that  Is^vi 
where  there  arc  no  partings,  where  love  and  )xsk\ 
piness  dwell  supreme. 
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By  H.  S.   M. 


Whkn  the  first  blush  of  rosy  morn 
I  Lis  faintly  tinged  tlic  eastern  sky, 

When  (lewdrops  brij^ht  arc  on  the  thorn, 
And  spiders'  woofs  on  the  tall  j;rass  lie; 

When  hush  oi  life  and  nature  blend, 
Kre  roljin  chants  his  matin  hymn, 

Or  slender  threads  of  blue  ascend 

From  cottage  chimneys,  tall  and  slim; 

I  hie  me  then  to  bank  and  brae, 

And  i»luik  a  no>egay  fresh  and  fair, 

The  first  sweet  t-iferinj;  of  the  day. 
And  meet  lor  her  I   love  to  wear. 

The  darlinjT  il«>\vers  that  thickly  j^cm 
The  brow^  of  woodland,  j;len  and  spur! 

The  «;race-;  that  <U>  shine  in  them, 
Methinks  as  sweetly  shine  in  her. 

The  violet^  blue  not  bluer  are 

Than  her  own  eyes  that  look  at  mc, 


The  doj;wood's  little  winsome  star 
Is  not  so  bright  nor  chaste  as  she. 

The  lilies, — pure  and  white  as  snow! — 
Her  brow  is  pure  and  white  as  they; 

And  lints  that  in  the  sweet-brier  glow 
On  her  soft  cheek  unbiifden  slay. 

Roses — so  sweet  the  dainty  bee 

Krom  tempting  chalice  hourly  sips! — 

The  rose  not  sweeter  is  than  she, 
Nor  redder  than  her  rosy  lij-js. 

And  lilies  of  the  valley  too, 

I'll  pluck  for  her,  for  their  sweet  grace 
Doth  mind  me  of  her  charms  anew, 

Her  modest  mien,  and  faultless  face. 

An«l  last  u{  all  the  amaranth, 

Ty|»c  of  my  hu'e,  O  gentle  maid  I 

For  years  shall  come  and  gf>  again, 
Hut  that  will  never,  never  fade. 
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Tbc  Bleeders. — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  i 
what  is  the  origin  of  this  old  superstition  ?    When  | 
I  was  a  child  living  in  Portland,  Maine,  the  story  ; 
was  current  of  the  Bleeders,  as  they  were  called,  ' 
And  a  £unily  by   the  name   of  Hartshorn   was 
pointed  out  as  belonging  to  this  race,  doomed  at 
some  time  or  other  to  close  their  mortal  career  by 
a  &tal  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  ruby  current 
that  coursed  along  their  veins.     The  head  of  the 
Hartshorn  family,  who  was  a  shoe  merchant,  was 
a  handsome  blonde.     We  children  used  to  go  into 
his  shop  under  pretext  of  buying  bits  of  colored 
morocco  to  make  doll  shoes,   but  in   reality  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  blood-colored  mole  or  wart 
upon  his  temple,  which  contrasted  with  the  pre- 
vailing whiteness  of  the  skin.     It  was  said  that 
this  was  a  mark  designating  a  Bleeder.    They  were 
supposed  to  be  an  ancient  race,  scattered  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.     By  intermarriages  they  might 
be  expected  to  become  extinct,  but  now  and  then 
one  fair,  blue-eyed  remnant  of  the  stock  made  his 
appearance,   bearing  the  fatal  stigma:   a  blood- 
filled  wart,  or  mole. 

Later  in  life  I  was  told  that  this  gentleman 
actually  bled  to  death  from  the  rupturing  of  this 
little  aneurism,  when  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to 
obtain  medical  aid.  It  was  said  that  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Hartshorn  told  a  friend  in  confidence  that  if 
by  any  accident  anybody  or  anything  ever  pressed 
upon  this  red  mole,  it  produced  in  him  a  sensa- 
tion of  faintness  or  suffocation  ! 

The  story  connected  with  this  legend  I  was  at 
some  pains  to  learn. 

It  was  said  that  centuries  ago,  when  the  world 
vas  convulsed  with  religious  persecutions,  a  cer- 
tain baron  made  himself  notorious  by  the  cruel 
^^al  he  manifested  in  hunting  down  heretics.     He 
bracked  the  flying  saints  to  caves  and  mountains 
With  relentless  ferocity,  using  bloodhounds  for  the 
purpose.     Incapable  of  pity  as  he  was  of  fear,  he 
gioated  over  the  sufferings  he  produced.     One  of 
•^'s  victims  was  a  youth  of  rare  loveliness  of  person 
*"^  saintlike  piety. 

V  ^*as  an  affecting  sight,  this  beautiful  creature, 
^"^»d  the  flames  of  the  stake,  the  light  from  above 
converting  his  golden  curls  into  an  aureole,  he 
^^Iting  his  blue  eyes  to  heaven  and  singing  praises 
^^  Ood  in  his  clear,  young  voice.  At  length 
^^^rcome  by  the  torture,  he  cried  out  in  a  loud 
^^^ce:  *'Oh,  Lord!  avenge  the  blood  of  thy 
saints."* 

At  the  same  moment  the  people  beheld,  as  it 
^^rc,  his  heart  burst  in  twain,  and  a  little  jet  of 
^lood  darted  therefrom,  and  hit  the  cruel  baron 


on  the  temple;  whereat  he  fell  down  in  a  strong 
fit,  from  which  .he  did  not  recover. 

The  baroness  gave  birth  to  a  fair  child  after 
this  event,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  bore  a  red 
mole  on  the  temple  upon  the  spot  where  the  blood 
of  the  dying  martyr  had  fallen  upon  the  baron. 

Since  that  period  one  child  after  another  of 
their  descendants  has  appeared  bearing  the  fatal 
mark.  These  have  always  been  fair,  blue-eyed, 
and  most  lovely  in  person  ;  but  all  die  from  some 
hemorrhage  which  no  medical  skill  is  able  to 
assuage,  and  hence  the  designation  of  Bleeders 
applied  to  them. 

This  sounds  like  some  old  monkish  superstition, 
which  I  tell  as  it  was  told  to  me  when  a  child.  I 
have  seen  dim  allusions  to  something  of  the  kind 
in  my  old  arch^eologic  reading,  but  am  not  able 
to  tell  where.  Perhaps  some  of  the  contributors 
to  Notes  AND  Queries  may  be  even  more  familiar 
than  myself  with  the  legend.  E.  O.  S. 

Patchogite,  N,  K 


Long  Hair. — Looking  over  some  old  New- 
England  records,  we  came  across  one  worthy  of 
making  a  note  of,  and  that  was  of  an  association 
of  the  most  respectable  members,  established  in 
New  England  in  1649,  ^^"^  ^^^^  extraordinary  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  growing  evil  of  long  hair. 
Soon  after  Governor  Winthrop's  death,  Mr.  En- 
dicott,  the  most  rigid  of  any  of  the  magistrates, 
being  Governor,  he  joined  with  the  other  assis- 
tants in  an  **nssociation  against  long  hair."  The 
form  and  purpose  of  the  association  was  thus 
promulgated : 

**  Forasmuch  as  the  wearing  of  long  hair  after 
the  manner  of  ruffians  and  barbarous  Indians  has 
begun  to  invade  New  England,  contrary  to  the  rule 
of  God's  words,  which  says  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man 
to  wear  long  hair,  as  also  the  commendable  cus- 
tom generally  of  all  the  godly  of  our  nation  until 
within  this  two  years. 

**We,  the  magistrates  who  have  subscribed  this 
paper  (for  the  showing  of  our  innocency  in*this 
behalf),  do  declare  and  manifest  our  dislike  and 
detestation  against  the  wearing  of  such  long  hair, 
as  against  a  thing  uncivil  and  unmanly,  whereby 
men  doe  deform  themselves,  and  offend  sober  and 
modest  men,  and  doe  corrupt  good  manners.  We 
doe  therefore  earnestly  entreat  all  the  elders  of 
thi  jurisdiction  ^as  often  as  they  shall  see  cause  ; 
to  manifest  their  zeal  against  it  in  tlieir  publick 
administrations,  and  to  take  care  that  the  meni- 
bers  of  their  respective  churches  be  not  defiled 
therewith ;  that  so,  such  as  shall  prove  obstinate 
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and   will  not  reform  themselves,  may  have  God 
and   man  to  be  witness  against  them. 
**The  third  month,  loth  day,  1649. 

Jo.  Endicott,  Governor. 

Theo.  Dudley,  Dep.  Gov. 

Rich.  Bellingham. 

Richard  Saltonstall. 

Increase  Nowell. 

William  Hibbins. 

Thomas  Flint. 

Rob.  Bridges. 

Simon  Bradstreet.** 
Lowell y  Mass.  B.  A 

Some  thirteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  while  a 
resident  of  New  York,  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
Edward  Oaksmith,  a  young  and  talented  writer 
for  the  magazines  and  periodicals  of  that  time. 
He  was  a  son  of  Seba  Smith  (**  Major  Jack  Down- 
ing"^ and  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  the  poetess, 
who  has  long  been  a  favorite  contributor  to  your 
Monthly.  He  died,  I  think,  about  the  year 
1867.  I  would  like  to  learn  if  any  of  his  writ- 
ings have  been  published  in  book-form,  or  any 
collection  made  of  his  poems.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Smith  might  be  so  kind  as  to  give  the  desired  in- 
formation, and  any  further  particulars  that  she 
might  deem  of  interest.  Bohemian. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  find  this  ex- 
quisite morceaUf  and  who  is  the  author?  I  have 
been  told  it  was  written  by  Stoddard ;  but  an  ex- 
amination of  his  poems  has  failed  to  find  it.  I 
quote  from  memory : 

In  a  great  golden  goblet  of  wine, 
She's  as  rich  as  the  wine,  and  as  bold 

As  the  glare  of  the  gold. 
But  this  sweet  little  maiden  of  mine 
I  will  not  profane  her  in  wine; 
But  I'll  go  where  the  garden  so  still  is 

The  moon  raining  through, 
And  pluck  the  while  bowls  of  the  lilies. 
And  drink  her  in  dew. 
New  York,  Carolus. 


Seeing  the  famous  philosophical  puzzle  of  the 
SylJo^smus  Crocodilus  in  your  last  number  of  the 
Monthly,  I  thought  you  could  perhaps  state  for 
me  the  often -mentioned  puzzle  of  the  Christians 
and  Turks y  who  were  ro  **  counted  out'*  as  to 
make  the  death-lot  fall  only  upon  the  Turks. 

Salem,  N.  J,  Princeton. 

This  may  be  found,  with  many  others  quite  as  interesting, 
in  a  celebrated  French  work  on  **  Arithmetical  Puzzles,"  by 
Bachet.  Fifteen  Christians  and  as  many  Turks,  in  a  storm 
at  sea,  find  it  necessary  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing 
half  the  crew  overboard.     It  is  finally  agreed  among  them 


that  they  shall  all  stand  in  a  row,  and  that  ever; 
be  thrown  over,  beginning  again  when  the  iv^ 
The  question  is  how  to  manage  their  position  lo 
shall  (all  only  on  Turks.  The  arrangement  it 
Four  Christians,  five  Turks,  two  Christiant,  « 
abbreviated : 
4  C.  5  T,  2  C,  T,  3  C.  T,  C,  2  T,  2  C,  3  T,  C,  5 

Allowing  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  to  stand  for 
the  arrangement  was  indicated  by  Bachet  by  tb 
the  following  couplet : 

Mort.  tu  ne  fidlirat  pas. 
En  me  Hvrant  le  trespai. 

Subsequently  the  vowels  were  fitted  with  cc 
the  following  line : 

PopulcAin  virgam  mater  regina  ferebat. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  popular  st 

that  it  is  unlucky  to  overturn  the  salt  at 

West  Philadelphia,  \ 

It  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  celebr. 
of  the  "  Last  Supper,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vine 
Judas  Iscariot  is  represented  as  overturning  the  s 


Where  can  be  found  the  often-used  y 
"  to  take  time  by  the  forelock?" 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  one  of  Spencer's  Sonnets  arc  the  followi 
the  Aldine  edition  before  us,  on  page  156: 

Goe  to  my  love,  where  she  is  careless  layd. 
Yet,  in  her  Winter's  bowre  not  well  awake 
Tell  her  the  joyous  time  will  not  be  suid 
Unless  she  doe  him  by  the  forelocke  take. 


What  is  the  origin  of  the  terra  ** 
dozen,"  and  how  did  it  come  to  meai 
instead  of  twelve?  ALLr 

Newark,  N,  J, 

In  old  London,  the  retailer  who  bought  loav 
of  the  baker  to  sell  again,  for  every  twelve  loa^ 
received  one  extra,  the  odd  loaf  being  the  retai 
hence,  a  "  baker's  dozen"  always  counted  thirtee 


Is  the  X  Id  tradition  that  "rats  will  lea 
ing  ship"  founded  on  fact  ?  ( 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Of  course  it  is.  When  the  water  rises  in  a  si 
the  rats  are  obliged  to  leave,  or  ihcy  would  b< 
hence  the  sailors  naturally  infer  that  the  ship 
worthy,  or  wants  a  good  pumping  out. 

It  reminds  us  of  the  cunning  plan  of  a  Van 
whose  ship  was  infested  with  rats.  He  found  01 
a  cheese  ship  in  the  basin;  and,  getting  alon 
dusk,  left  all  hatches  open,  kept  watch,  saw  all  t 
into  his  neighl)or*s,  drawn  thither  by  the,  to  thqi 
odor,  and  then  quietly  slipped  his  moorings. 


A  Medical  License  of  the  Olden  Time, 
lowing  is  a  historical   curiosity  that   will   dout 
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inteieit  to  our  readers,  being  a  copy  of  a  medical  license 
granted  bj  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1652 : 
«  "  Thomas  Lord,  having  engaged  to  this  Court  to  continue 
his  abode  in  Hartford  for  the  next  ensuing  year,  and  to  im- 
prove his  best  skill  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  upon 
the  river  within  this  jurisdiction,  both  for  the  setting  of  bones 
lad  otherwise,  as  at  all  times,  occasions  and  necessities  may 
ftqaire,  this  Court  doth  grant,  that  he  shall  be  paid  by  the 
OGuntiy  the  sum  of  £1$,  for  all  the  ensuing  year;  and  they 


also  declare  that  for  every  visit  or  journey  that  he  shall  take 
or  make,  being  sent  for  to  any  house  in  Hartford,  I2d.  is 
reasonable ;  to  any  house  in  Windsor,  $s. ;  to  any  house  in 
Withcrsficld,  3J.  /  to  any  house  in  Farmington,  6s.  ;  to  any 
house  in  Mattasebeck  or  Middletown,  Ss.  (he  having 
promised  that  he  will  require  no  more);  and  that  he 
shall  be  freed,  for  the  time  aforesaid,  from  watching, 
warding  and  training,  but  not  from  finding  arms,  according 
to  law." 
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The  Family. — One  of  the  most  fatally-ominous  signs  of 

the  tines  is  the  contempt  in  which  the  family  relation  is 

hdd  by  large  masses  of  people  in  the  country.    Hence,  the 

ctnse  that  has  brought  about  this  contempt  is  not  an  unfit- 

tiog  subject  of  thought.    The  sanctity  of  the  household,  the 

sscredness  of  the  marriage  relation,  the  consecration   of 

psrents  to  the  well-being  of  the  child,  imply  all  that  is  best 

ii^^^ociety,  and  are  the  only  guarantees  of  the  perpetuity  of 

dn^se  institutions  of  a  country  like  our  own,  occupying  the 

vaxisutrd  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  humanity. 

Xt  is  most  true  that  uncongenial  marital  relations  give  rise 
to  endless  bickerings,  and  mar  the  sweetness  of  the  finest 
tempers;  yet  these  strike  a  less  killing  blow  to  the  moral 
lesise  than  that  easy  license  which  leaves  men,  women  and 
daildren  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations.  In 
the  foraier  case  good  may  spring  out  of  it,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  poets  has  said : 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advetsity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wean  yet  a  piedous  jewel  in  his  head ; 

^hile  the  tendency  of  modem  license  is  a  downward  in- 
clined plane. 

To  remedy  the  hardships  of  the  family  relation,  well-de- 
''Cniiig  men  have  proposed  various  Communities  in  which 
'^  child  is  to  be  exempt  from  parental  oversight,  and 
^*^ome  a  ward  of  the  State,  or  at  least  of  the  presiding 
'^S^lations  of  the  Community.  Of  course  this  process 
^ouli)  neutralize  parental  forecast,  and  all  that  tender 
*®^ction  which  becomes  the  bond  of  a  family. 

-^  a  searcher  after  the  highest  and  best  truth,  it  has  been 
^*"''  privilege  to  visit  several  of  these  institutions  designed  to 
^  *^ia.te  the  discomforts  which  their  founders  believed  in- 
^^l^arable  to  a  household;  we  went  as  an  observer,  never 
^^^  ^n  acolyte.  We  passed  many  and  most  delightful  days 
^  *'H^  several  of  the  communities  known  by  the  name  of 
^^Vers.  Their  simple  yea  and  nay,  so  expressive  of  un- 
^- ^Iterated  truthfulness,  commanded  admiration  as  well  as 
"^^P^ct. 

*^^elr  religious  dance  and  singing,  measured,  solemn, 
Z^^^=^jne  to  me  a  low,  earnest  wail  of  the  soul  seeking  for 
,^^^'^.  They  were  hospitable,  kindly,  diligent,  orderly  and 
^^*^  f\y,  as  everybody  knows.  A  few  children  swung  upon  a 
^^*^s— little  uncouth,  unkissed,  unwhipped  monsters,  that 
less  children  than  tight-made,  unfledged  Shakers. 


Everything  was  pure  and  good  in  its  way — tables  and  beds 
and  linen  immaculately  white,  fresh,  and  odorous  of  green 
grass  or  lavender. 

Their  simple  yea  and  nay,  pleasantly  modulated,  seemed 
to  penetrate  the  entire  man  and  woman,  and  produced  a 
winning  simplicity  and  sweetness.  The  women  were  like 
nuns;  and  the  men,  recluse  and  sober,  impressed  one  with  a 
gentle  austerity.  I  observed  the  women  were  not  left  to 
perform  the  more  severe  duties  of  the  family;  but  were 
kindly  aided  by  the  brethren,  who  brought  wood  and  water, 
and  kept  the  out-door  premises  scrupulously  neat.  Some 
young  girls  looked  quite  charming  in  their  lawn  caps ;  but 
the  gown  brought  the  belt  up  under  the  arm-pits  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  all  grace  and  comeliness.  Somehow,  despite 
the  material  comforts  and  the  careful  thrift  and  spiritual 
enthusiasm,  which  really  did  exist,  Shakerdom  lacked  the 
geniality  of  a  home.  The  women  seemed  out  of  place. 
They  have  visions  and  dreams,  prophecies  that  quite  go 
beyond  the  so-called  Spiritualists,  to  give  something  like 
zest  and  stir  among  them.  I  observed  that  they  fondled 
cats,  which  several  held  in  the  lap  as  they  conversed, 
f  luman  affections  must  find  expression,  and  are  not  easily 
obliterated.  There  are  no  progressive  ideas  tolerated  by  the 
Shaker.  The  revelations  of  Ann  Lee,  or  **  Mother  Ann," 
as  she  is  called  by  them,  are  still  authoritative  and  unques- 
tioned. They  go  from  place  to  place  in  their  huge  covered 
vans,  two  sisters  comfortably  seated  in  high-backed  chairs, 
and  in  front  two  brothers  in  their  broad  brims,  in  better 
keeping  and  taste  than  the  scant  bonnets  of  the  sisters. 

The  Shaker  rejects  marriage,  contemns  progress,  stifles  the 
affections,  and  hopes  to  win  the  favor  of  heaven  by  a  total 
negation  of  the  laws  of  life.  His  cold,  solitary  existence 
haS'little  to  recommend  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  tenderness, 
the  stir,  the  responsibilities  of  the  household,  with  its  bick- 
ering and  sorrows  even  included. 

Next  comes  the  Phalanx,  so  much  lauded  by  reformers  as 
the  grand  panacea  for  all  social  ills.  Here,  too,  was  thrift, 
but  allied  to  the  utmost  latitude  of  opinion.  All  doctrines 
were  hospitably  entertained.  Religion  of  any  kind  or  no 
religion  at  all  was  left  to  individual  freedom.  The  family 
relation  was  accepted  or  rejected,  as  best  suited  believers  in 
the  doctrines  of  Fourier.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
was  expected  to  earn  his  way  by  toil  of  some  kind,  and  as 
nearly  all  were  thinkers,  it  was  natural  that  those  able  to 
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contribute  in  this  line  with  acceptance,  escaped  most  of  the 
drudgery  of  manual  labor,  which  fell  heavily  upon  those 
who  joined  the  Community  penniless,  and  were  followers 
rather  than  leaders  in  opinion.  There  was  much  intellectual 
stir,  as  may  be  supposed — conversation  at  stated  intervals, 
essays,  recitations,  music,  dancing,  and  the  drama,  in  which 
there  was  no  contemptible  acting. 

Children  romped  and  played  and  screamed  to  their  hearts* 
content,  for  coercion  was  inconsistent  with  harmony ;  and 
proclivities  and  affinities  were  to  be  respected.  But  even 
children  must  pay  their  way;  and  it  was  comical  to  see  a 
little  one  of  six  or  seven  years  old  calling  for  such  articles 
upon  the  table  as  best  suited  her  taste,  and  pencil  in  hand 
gravely  setting  down  the  price  and  adding  up  the  cost. 

**  How  are  you  going  to  pay  for  this  ?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  I  take  care  of  the  castors  and  spoons,  and  keep 
them  nice,"  was  the  reply;  and  subsequently  I  saw  her 
with  her  neat  little  apron  going  about  her  duty  in  pretty 
housewife  style. 

The  men  of  the  Phalanstery  were  mostly  those  of  high 
culture,  intermixed  with  disaffected,  thoughtful  men,  sorely 
perplexed  at  existing  social  evils,  and  much  in  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  poor  miner  so  affectingly  described  by  Dickens, 
who  found  it  "all  a  muddle."  The  women  were  far  in- 
ferior to  the  other  sex  in  point  of  education  and  mental 
questioning,  but  the  mothers  far  more  solicitous  for  the 
well-being  of  the  children  than  the  fathers.  Pretty  women 
and  cultivated  women  have  matters  their  own  way  every- 
where ;  it  is  among  the  homely,  unprepossessing  and  labo- 
rious that  unfavorable  surroundings  press  most  heavily,  and 
in  such  a  community  as  the  Phalanx  such  unfortunates  found 
themselves  solitary  and  neglected,  while  in  the  outer  world 
in  the  family  relation  they  would  not  fail  to  find  associates 
adapted  to  the  mental  organization  of  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  where  they  could  give  and  receive  social  ameni- 
ties. 

Of  the  children  born  under  these  circumstances  I  can 
truly  say  I  never  saw  any  so  neglected,  ill-mannered  and 
uncouth ;  and  more  than  one  such  mother  expressed  to  me 
her  regret  at  the  mistake  she  had  made  in  joining  the 
institution. 

Brook  Farm,  an  educational  Community  projected  by  Mr. 
George  Ripley,  and  sustained  by  such  minds  as  Horace 
Greeley,  Hawthorne,  Margaret  Fuller  and  other  transcenden- 
talists,  was  more  ideal,  and  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
disabilities  of  manual  labor  with  the  requirements  of  study 
and  high  culture.  Ladies  familiar  with  French  and  Latin 
might  be  seen  scrubbing  the  floor  and  washing  pots  and 
kettles.  Gentlemen  learned  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  and 
Sanscrit  followed  the  all-accomplished  founder,  holding  the 
plow  and  renovating  Augean  stables.  When  prosperity 
was  seemingly  ready  to  smile  upon  the  Community  an  un- 
fortunate fire  scattered  its  members  and  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  Mr.  Ripley,  by  consuming  his  property  and  leaving 
him  deeply  in  debt. 

Of  the  Oneida  Community  and  Mormotxism  it  would  be 
unbecoming  to  speak  in  an  article  like  this ;  but  they  have 
done  their  full  share  in  producing  the  unhappy  contempt  for 
the  family  relation  so  conspicuous  in  our  time. 

/  believe  Ihat  many  break  away  from  social  relations  and 


join  these  Communities  from  absolute  laziness,  and  willing- 
ness to  shirk  the  responsibility  and  labor  of  supporting  a 
family. 

Because  our  fathers  were  stem  and  unyielding,  exacting 
the  utmost  submission  on  the  part  of  children,  coupled  wiA 
the  closest  religious  observance,  we  have  fallen  into  the  q)po- 
site  fault  of  over-indulgence,  or  rather  indifference ;  so  that 
annoyance  and  trouble  be  escaped,  children  may  do  as  they 
will.    Ah !  well  did  the  Saviour  say  that  while  we  sleep  the 
enemy  will  sow  tares.     Something  may  undoubtedly  be  left 
to  natural  or  beautiful  instincts,  but  most  of  us  need  training 
soldierly  drill  from  the  first,  and  then  hardly  are  we  kcpC  op 
to  sober,  judicious,  human  requirements.    We  were  tangb 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  sentiments  that  h'esit 
the  root  of  all  that  is  graceful  and  ennobling— rcverenct 
Reverence  toward  God,  reverence  for  the  good  and  tbe 
great,  and  reverence  for  character  in  ourselves  and  otbca 
That  this  was  no  blind,  superstitious  reverence,  thestoiycf 
the  Mayflower,  of  William  Penn,  and  the  culminatioo  cf 
our  independence  as  a  people  abundantly  testifies. 

Where  is  the  absence  of  this. quality  landing  us?  Look 
at  the  disruption  of  families,  the  frequency  of  divorce,  lad 
the  prison  filled  with  men  who  with  brains  crammed  wi& 
learning,  ostentatious  in  worldly  splendors,  honored  vi 
respected,  were  still  nothing  but  felons ;  without  reference 
for  themselves,  the  law,  or  die  dictates  of  humanity. 

There  is  something  handsome  and  becoming  in  an  ordedf, 
well -managed  family.  It  is  the  only  primal,  all-endoriif 
fountain-head  of  the  virtues.  Women  are  happier  preskim 
over  this  little  kingdom,  an  epitome  of  aU  law  and  iD 
government ;  men  more  rational,  genial  and  more  riitaov; 
while  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  children  from  such  a  bose- 
hold,  trained  and  drilled  to  all  moral  responsibilities,  go  ^ 
astray. 

No  Community  in  which  the  family  relation  is  seli»^ 
can  ever  fulfill  the  designs  of  Nature,  or  supply  the  inh«^ 
requirements  of  a  being  made  for  companionship,  loopV 
for  the  tenderest  affections,  and  endowed  with  an  inteW 
to  understand  the  present  and  forecast  the  future,  notoi^f 
divine  intuition  than  by  the  light  of  experience. 

Duty,  the  great  law  of  life,  is  first  and  last  to  a  nri*" 
being.  Not  cold  and  unsympathetic,  but  conjoined  to  IP 
gentlest  and  most  unselfish  emotions.  A  man  or  wo>^ 
may  only  be  said  to  be  highly  cultured,  highly  detelop*^ 
fully  civilized,  when  this  great  law  is  to  them  the  1»»  * 
life.  And  where  but  in  a  virtuous  household  can  this 
lovely  and  serene  sense  be  so  well  cultivated  ? 

Wordsworth  in  his  fine  "  Ode  to  Duty"  thus 
this  "stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God,"  and  witht 
imagination  includes  the  very  stars  as  being  held  io 
appointed  orbits  by  this  living,  breathing  moral 
absorbed  into  the  material : 

Stem  lawgiver  I  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace: 
Nor  know  we  anjrthing  so  &{r 
As  it  the  smile  upon  thy  £ice; 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their  beds. 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong. 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  thee 

Are  fresh  and  stroag;  &^ 
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Human  Hair. — In  every  age  and  country,  the  hair  of 
woman  has  been  considered  an  object  of  beauty;  and  St. 
^nl  states  that  long  hair  is  a  glory  to  her.     The  form  of 
Kmnan  hair  varies  from  that  of  a  delicate  round  tube  to  that 
qC  a  minute  flat  ribbon ;  and  it  is  supplied  through  the  in- 
terior with  an  oil,  from  which  it  receives  its  peculiar  color. 
Round  hair  is  straight  and  is  generally  soft,  while  flat  hair  is 
usually  crisp  or  curly.    The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
tdnured  yellow  or  golden  hair  as  a  mark  of  female  beauty ; 
bot  tastes  differ  in  individuals  and  nations.     It  cannot  be 
questioned,  however,  that  long,  soft  hair,  whether  flowing 
in  spirals  or  in  a  waving  form,  and  of  whatever  color — 
bitdE,  brown  or  yellow — is  attractive  and  much  admired. 
Erery  woman  seems  to  be  animated  with  a  natural  desire  to 
obtain  long  hair,  and  every  man  seems  ambitious  to  preserve 
bis  natural  head-gear  in  all  its  native  strength. 

As  baldness  is  generally  considered  a  calamity  by  both 
seies,  its  cause  should  be  investigated  in  order  to  provide  a 
remedy,  if  this  is  possible.  Baldness  is  always  an  unnatural 
and  therefore  a  diseased  condition,  though  it  by  no  means 
implies  general  derangement  in  all  cases.  It  is  believed  by 
some  to  indicate  power  and  activity  of  mind,  and  this  may 
sqj^etinies  be  the  case;  as  undue  mental  exertion,  by  pro- 
ducing a  febrile  condition  of  the  head  affects  the  hair  in  the 
same  way  as  a  fever,  though  not  in  the  same  degree.  It 
has  been  said  that  baldness,  oftener  than  anything  else,  indi- 
cates the  we.iring  of  our  modern  water-proof  and  air-proof 
hats,  which  keep  that  portion  of  the  head  which  they  cover 
constantly  heated  and  unventilated.  In  corroboration  of 
this  remark,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  hair  is  generally 
thick  and  healthy  below  the  point  covered  with  the  hat,  and 
that  women  who  use  no  air-tight  covering  for  the  head  are 
seldom  bald. 

But  as  if  to  contradict  this  latter  theory  of  the  cause  of 
baldness,  however,  we  are  told  that  of  all  the  honors  con- 
ferred upon  Caesar,  there  was  none  that  he  accepted  more 
S^tcfully  than   the  right  to  wear  the  civic  crown,  which 
*«nred  to  conceal  his  baldness.     Caesar  certainly  never  wore 
^^^  of  our  modern  water-proof,  air-tight  hats ;  but  he  pos- 
**s*€d  an  intensely  active  mind,  which  may  have  caused  his 
^'^ncss.    We  also  read  that  the  prophet  Elisha  was  bald, 
.  ^^fih  he  surely  never  had  the  misfortune  to  wear  an  air- 
"^ht  hat;  for  he  went  uncovered.  Baldness  is  certainly  due  to 
*  disease  of  the  scalp  or  the  roots  of  the  hair;  but  the  cause 
^^  *his  disease  is  not  understood.     A  recent  writer  upon  this 
^*^ject  in  England,  states  that  the  ancient  Britons  in  their 
^•"lia-ry:  state  possessed  hair  long,  strong,  and  sufficiently 
**^W    to  resist  the  cut  of  a  sword;  and  the  prevalence  of 
^*^ness  in  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  he  attributes  in  a 
^*t  measure  to  increased  mental  pursuits. 
^*^  numerable  are  the  lotions  and  compounds  now  sold 
•^^ir  the  pretence  of  keeping  the  hair  from  falling  out; 
"^^*^  under  the  pretence  of  producing  long,  flowing  hair; 
"^  i  1.  c  others  again  profess  to  cure  baldness  and  restore  the 
^  ■"    to  all  its  youthful  vigor.     Hogsheads  of  liquids  are  sent 
"^  Vi  under  such  pretences ;  but  the  Phrenological  Journal 
^*>.«s  nearer  the  truth  respecting  the  preservation  of  the 
^  ^^   than  all  the  professors  of  hair  fertilization.     It  asserts 
^^  vigorous  health  conduces  most  to  preserve  the  hair,  and 
S^^,  *'When  all  the  vital  functions  are  in  good  working 


I  order  and  activity,  we  find  the  hair  bright,  glossy,  and  pleas- 
;  ant  to  the  touch ;  but  on  the  contrary,  when  the  body  is  dis- 
eased, the  blood  impure,  or  the  system  feverish,  the  hair 
becomes  harsh,  dry,  and  course,  and  the  head  covered  with 
I  dandruff.  With  returning  health,  the  hair  resumes  its  origi- 
j  nal  quality  and  condition." 

I  With  advancing  years,  the  hair  of  the  head  loses  the  color 
I  of  youth  and  becomes  white.  Gray  hair  is  simply  a  mixture 
of  white  with  hairs  of  the  previous  color,  brown  or  black. 
The  change  of  hue  is  not  caused  by  disease  of  the  hair  itself, 
but  from  a  want  of  the  oil  supplied  by  the  hair  follicles. 
White  and  gray  hair  grow  as  luxuriantly  as  the  best  crops  of 
red,  brown,  or  sable.  The  cause  of  the  natural-colored  hair 
oil  becoming  deficient  is  not  well  known.  It  is  on  credi- 
table record  that  many  persons  have  become  suddenly  gray 
from  fear  and  grief.  Byron,  in  his  immortal  "  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  touches  on  the  topic  with  a  master  hand: 

My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  yean. 
Nor  grew  it  white  in  a  single  night. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  whose  hair  turned 
from  a  jet  black  to  gray  within  two  weeks,  during  intense 
mental  study  and  anxiety ;  but,  strange  to  relate,  all  those 
gray  hairs  afterward  departed,  and  his  dark  locks  returned 
again.  In  some  families  early  gray  hairs  are  hereditary. 
The  members  of  a  large  family  of  men  and  women  known 
to  us,  have  become  gray  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  almost  snow-white  at  thirty-five.  Their  hair  is 
strong,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  early  baldness.  The 
hair  of  the  father  of  this  family  became  white  at  an  early 
age. 

In  order  to  retain 'a  youthful  appearance  many  persons 
dye  their  gray  hair.  Prepar.\tions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
are  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose.  For  the  bald-headed  the 
only  sure  receipt  to  impart  a  more  youthful  aspect  is  the  use  of 
an  uncomfortable  wig.  During  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  wigs  were  fashionable,  and  were  worn  by  both  old 
and  young  folks.  When  we  gaze  upon  the  pictures  of  the 
great  men  of  that  era,  with  their  splendid  flowing  locks,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  wig- 
maker  for  them. 

Many  customs  have  prevailed  among  the  fair  sex  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  arranging  the  hair,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
adopt  a  variety  of  changes ;  but  cutting  the  hair  short  and 
wearing  it  like  boys  is  not  commendable.  Men  have  at 
different  times  worn  the  hair  long.  This  has  ever  been 
condemned  as  an  unscriptural  custom.  In  the  days  of 
Charles  the  First  of  England,  the  Cavaliers,  who  despised 
close  religious  forms,  wore  long  hair,  while  the  Puritans  cut 
theirs  short,  and  were  called  "  Roundheads."  It  has  been 
calculated  that  by  continual  cutting  and  shaving  of  the  hair 
about  seven  feet  in  length  is  removed  from  a  man  in  twenty- 
five  years.  Some  writers  assert  that  the  practice  of  the  close 
cutting  and  shaving  tends  to  weaken  the  body.  Such  writers 
draw  a  powerful  argument  from  old  Samson,  who,  when  all 
unshorn,  slew  several  thousand  Philistines  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass. 

All  the  native  people  living  under  the  tropics  have  black 
hair,  while  the  light-haired  races  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
cold  regions.    But  this  is  not  an  aibitrary  distinction,  as  all 
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the  aboriginal  races  on  the  American  continent,  extending  ' 
from  Patagonia  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  have  black  hair.  The  I 
Danes  of  Europe  are  held  to  be  the  red-haired  race;  the  j 
Germans,  the  fair-haired  race.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  | 
there  is  no  distinctive  color  of  the  hair;  but  dark -brown  is 
the  most  con\mon  in  the  former,  and  black  in  the  latter. 
The  ancient  Gauls  of  France  and  the  Caledonians  of  Scot-  • 


land  were  described  by  the  Romans  as  yellow-haired  races; 
but  this  color  of  the  hair  is  now  seldom  seen  in  any  port  of 
the  world.  As  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  all  the  European  nations,  their  hair  of 
course  is  as  mixed  in  color  as  their  descent;  but  in  child- 
hood it  is  most  generally  fair,  growing  darker  with  advanc- 
ing years,  till  full  maturity  is  reached. 
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Now  that  the  civil  war  has  ceased  to  be,  and  the  South 
has  settled  down  to  apathy,  if  not  peace,  we  of  the  North 
are  apt  to  think  the  people  there  ought  to  be  content  and 
happy  all  day  long.  How  is  the  fact?  The  misery  en- 
tailed by  the  war,  the  poverty  engendered  by  the  war,  pass 
out  of  men's  minds,  as  does  also  the  real  condition  of  the 
negro,  emancipated  from  pupilage,  and  compelled  to  think 
and  act  for  himself.  The  exodus  of  the  colored  population 
from  the  South  may  or  may  not  be  the  result  of  political 
manoeuvring,  by  which  their  votes,  neutralized  in  one  section, 
may  be  utilized  in  another;  but  the  true  and  inborn  reason 
for  this  exodus  may  be  found  in  the  poverty  of  the  South. 

The  negro,  constitutionally  sensual  as  well  as  indolent, 
covets  cheery  surroundings.  He  lives  in  the  present,  with 
little  ferment. 

Though  the  system  of  slavery  gave  rise  to  terrible  abuses, 
it  had  at  the  same  time  its  bright  aspect  to  an  undeveloped 
understanding  and  a  sensuous  make<aip.  There  was  the 
little  plot  of  ground,  the  small  cabin,  the  long  Christmas 
holidays,  the  exemption  from  care,  the  banjo  and  dance ;  and 
all  these  are  lost  to  him.  He  has  grown  taciturn  and  dis- 
contented, and  seizes  upon  any  opportunity  to  change  his 
position  in  the  hope  of  bettering  it.  The  colored  woman 
does  not  disguise  her  disgust  at  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
here  the  ill  product  of  the  old  bondage  manifests  itself.  She 
remembers  the  old  time  when  the  mistress  herself  looked 
after  the  children,  and  the  old  nurse  carefully  attended  to 
their  wants,  and  she  herself  was  exempt  from  maternal 
solicitude ;  now  she  unwillingly  mothers  a  child,  and  unwil- 
lingly cares  for  it.  Her  labor  is  more  continuous,  her  holi- 
days fewer  and  their  perquisites  ignored.  She  becomes 
pathetic  in  contrasting  the  old  with  the  new.  Naturally 
sensual,  and  devoid  of  the  stimulus  of  the  ennobling  senti- 
ment of  freedom,  she  sinks  to  a  lower  grade  of  morals  as 
her  difficulties  multiply.  The  whites  in  their  altered  for- 
tunes can  do  comparatively  little  to  help  them,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  colored  race  at  the  South  are  sharing 
in  the  destitution  of  its  people.  In  a  religious,  no  less  than 
in  a  charitable  point  of  view,  the  whole  South  is  missionary 
ground. 

Our  bad  electoral  system,  which  every  four  years  converts 
the  whole  country  into  a  turmoil  of  political  excitement,  is 
making  sad  havoc  upon  the  morals  and  industries  of  the 
people,  neutralizing  any  effort  to  tranquilize  or  elevate  the 
very  race  which  the  civil  war  was  designed  to  benefit. 
Tbey  cannot  be  permanently  helped  while  those  whose 


province  it  is  to  employ  them  are  still  suffering  disaster,  aod 
have  not  the  means  of  fully  remunerating  their  toil.  Tbe 
contrast  in  the  situation  of  many  old  influential  families  it 
the  present  time  and  before  the  war  is  to  the  last  degree 
pitiable.  The  planter,  no  longer  a  patriarch  in  the  nidst  of 
his  dependents,  is  not  unmindful  of  their  necessities, ud 
does  not  fail  to  relieve  as  best  be  can;  while  the  negro, m 
longer  dependent  and  in  bondage,  is  exercised  by  tender 
pity  for  his  former  owners,  and  with  filial  affection  lingcfl 
about  the  old  homestead  as  loth  to  leave  the  familiir  tpH 
This  may  be  unwise,  but  it  is  very  human.  Hence  it  wiU 
be  inferred  that  only  dire  necessity  would  induce  tbe  negn 
to  emigrate.  The  chicanery  of  the  politician  and  tbe  glaiiff 
of  Northern  gold  may  have  done  much  to  promote  bit 
exodus,  but  Southern  destitution  has  done  more. 

The  raid  of  Sherman  across  the  country,  withoot  mea  to 
contest  his  march  to  the  sea,  was  simply  a  war  npon  woad 
and  children,  rooting  up  the  last  harvest  of  the  peridiiii^ 
The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  Southern  wowib 
written  at  this  time,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  suffering flf 
those  who  had  no  voice  in  precipitating  the  events  of  Ai 
war; 

**  It  was  not  the  war  only  that  depopulated  our  conflliy; 
sorrow  for  the  dead,  privation,  anxiety,  disappointment  iai 
thousand  ways,  did  their  sad  work.  My  oldest  son  wai  ea- 
gaged  to  a  near  relative  of  Governor  Butler,  but  she  died 
while  he  was  in  the  army,  and  her  family  was  boned  9i 
by  Sherman.  The  house  was  actually  fired  over  tbe  beidi 
of  the  children,  for  the  parents  had  both  died,  and  tbe  olde< 
daughter  took  the  little  ones  and  seated  herself  upon  a  M 
containing  a  few  things  rescued  from  the  flames,  and  tbett 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  their  home.  I  send  yosscaa 
verses  written  while  vur  beloved  city,  the  pride  of  tbe  SoA 
was  burning;  we  were  sixty  miles  distant,  yet  the' 
were  visible.     Oh,  the  horrors  of  that  time  !** 

Again  she  gives  a  touching  picture  of  the  toil  to^if^j 
delicately- raised  women  and  children  are  now  subjected;  tfj 
the  helpless  colored  children  and  infirm  old  peoples 
doned  to  the  mercies  of  their  old  owners  bj  negroes  I 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Northern  army,  and 
greatly  enhanced  the  sufferings  of  the  white  popolatioi. 

Then  came  the  reign  of  the  carpet-baggers,  whoconw 
taxation  into  confiscation,  and  were  like  a  swarm  of  loc 
devouring  all  in  their  path;  and  now,  though  in  aae* 
emancipated,  the  South  is  but  clearing  up  tbe  debrii  of  t 
destruction.    They  are  being  deprived  of  labofCR  t» 
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^^T  soil,  which  is  rich  and  productive  to  an  astonishing 
^«gree.    They  have  the  staple  for  innumerable  industries — 
*ines  to  be  worked  to  enrich  the  capitalist,  beautiful  rivers 
^d  long  reaches  of  seacoast  with  delicious  fish,  and  capa- 
»*Hlies  for  fruit-raising  to  supply  the  world.     She  is  not 
deficient  in  enterprise,  but  lacks  capital  for  its  existt:ncc. 
^e  is  fast  out-wearing  her  old  stagnant  pedantry  and  help- 
'es  aristocracy,  and  in  religious  feeling  and  moral  sense  has 
Dot  retrograded  to  that  degree  so  conspicuous  in  other  sec- 
tions.   Her  prisons  are  not  crowded,  and  the  few  incarce- 
nted  therein  are  ignorant  as  well  as  wicked — not  bank 
tfirectors,  Sunday-school  teachers,  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
coDnnisstoners  of  charities,  and  cultivated  merchants.    "  The 
deslmction   of  the  poor  is  their  poverty"  is   a  saying  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  this  is  most  applicable  to  the  people  of  the 
Soatb.  S. 

Tbe  Wrong  Men  in  the  Right  Place. — This  was  aptly 
illas^tTated  in  the  case  of  two  men  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
grade  in  an  English  prison.     The  former  was  the  fraudulent 
tonVer,  Sir  John*  Dean  Paul,  convicted  of  embezzling  thou- 
saads;  the  other  a  pettifogging  thief,  convicted  of  stealing 
^iropertf  to  the  amount  of  a  few  shillings.     The  ex-banker 
triHf  treated  with  every  consideration  by  the  gaol  authorities. 
He  was  employed  in  the  laundry,  and  the  utmost  extent  of 
bard  labor  exacted  from  him  was  the  occasional  turning  of 
a  mangle.    He  was  well  fed  and  fattened;  and,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  place  in  which  he  found  himself,  Sir  John 
Dean  Paul,  it  may  be  said,  lived  in  clover ;  but  not  so,  how- 
ever, as  regarded  his  more  humble  partner  in  iniquity.     He 
was  well  worked,  sparingly  fed,  and  experienced  none  of 
tbose  little  indulgences  which  so  materially  alleviated  the 
Uronet's  sufferings   whilst   in   durance  vile.     Being  of  a 
poetical  turn,  the  minor  delinquent  gave  expression  to  his 
feelings  on  this  subject  in  the  following  pungent  verse,  in- 
scribed on  the  walls  of  the  engine-room : 

If  I'd  been  a  partner  in  a  bank, 

I  shouldn't  be  turning  this  'ere  crank. 

Our  poetical  thief  was  evidently  a  shrewd  observer  of  men 
and  manners,  and  probably  knew,  to  his  cost,  the  truth  of 


the  old  proverb,  which  tells  us  one  man  may  steal  a  horse 
with  impunity,  whilst  another  will  be  hanged  for  looking 
over  the  hedge  at  it.  Sometimes  the  law  bags  great  offen- 
ders, as  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Dean  Paul ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  if  the  public  mind  can  be  pacified  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  minnows,  the  big  fish  contrive  to  escape  out  of  the  net. 
The  latest  style  adopted  is  a  visit  to  the  seashore  while 
the  Board  of  Pardons  is  holding  the  question  of  a  pardon 
before  sentence  under  consideration.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
however,  whether  or  no 

— a  partner  in  a  bank 

Will  be  turning  this  'ere  crank 

before  the  Ides  of  May  overtake  us. 

City  of  Rome. — The  largest  steamship  in  the  world,  ex- 
I  cepting  the  Great  Eastern,  is  being  built  at  Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness, England,  by  the  Barrow  Shipbuilding  Company,  for 
the  Atlantic  service  of  the  Inman  Line,  and  is  to  be  named 
the  City  of  Rome.  She  will  have  a  total  tonnage  of  8300 
tons,  with  engines  of  8500  horse-power,  and  will  be  fitted 
with  three  funnels  and  four  masts.  She  is  expected  to 
steam  sixteen  to  seventeen  knots  per  hour.  She  is  to  be 
j  built  of  iron,  and  will  be  the  most  superb  steamship  afloat. 

Hawthorne  to  Stoddard. — A  letter  which  passed  from 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  R.  H.  Stoddard  when  the  latter 
was  looking  after  office,  contains  this  sage  piece  of  advice, 
which  sounds  as  though  the  wisdom  therein  contained  might 
have  been  derived  from  personal  experience : 

"  When  applying  for  an  office,  if  you  are  conscious  of  any 
deficiencies  (moral,  intellectual  or  educational,  or  whatever 
else),  keep  them  to  yourself,  and  let  those  find  them  out 
whose  business  it  may  be.  For  example,  supposing  the 
office  of  translator  to  the  State  Department  be  tendered  to 
you,  accept  it  boldly,  without  hinting  that  your  acquaintance 
with  foreign  languages  may  not  be  the  most  familiar.  If 
this  important  fact  be  discovered  afterwards,  you  can  be 
transferred  to  some  more  suitable  post.  The  business  is  to 
establish  yourself  somehow  and  anyhow." 
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*^-  Mr.  Dashwell,  the  New  Minister  at  Hampton, 
"y  B:.  p.  B.  i6mo,  cloth.  Price  $1.  Philadelphia: 
Joh^z  £^  Potter  6r*  Company. 


>Ve 


are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  «*  Rev.  Mr.  Dash- 


^U,'»  ^jjQ  figured  so  prominently  in  the  columns  of  the 

'   ^Nthly  a  few  months  ago  in  the  serial  entitled,  "  The 

^^  Minister,"  appears  in  book  form,  very  much  improved 

^d  somewhat  enlarged  by  the  author.     The  additional  mat- 

^'^  *dded  considerably  enhances  the  value  of  the  story,  and 

•^^^'^  additional  prominence  to  the  clerical  gentleman  so 

P*^y  described  by  the  writer.    The  style  of  binding  and  de- 

^A  upon  the  cover  is  a  novel  one,  and  quite  in  keeping, 

^  tfaiok,  with  the  style  and  character  it  clothes.     The  story 


itself  to  be  properly  appreciated  must  be  read,  and  we  can- 
not do  better  than  to  commend  its  reading. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Olafs  Kirk.  By  George  Houghton, 
Author  of  **  Christmas  Brooklet  ^^  "  Songs  from  aver  the 
Sea"  "  Penny  for  your  Thoughts^*  etc.  Boston  :  Estes 
<Sr*  Lauriat. 

A  very  interesting  legend,  artistically  related  in  blank 
verse.  The  scene  is  located  in  Norway,  and  assigned  to  the 
year  1 1 50.  It  is  arranged  in  two  parts — the  first  embracing 
the  sketches  of  Valborg,  Axel  and  Prince  Hakon,  the  King's 
Birthday,  the*Spaaquin,  St.  Olafs  Kirk,  and  the  Bells, 
while  the  second  rehearses  the  Strange  Knight,  the  Writing 
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of  the  Swords,  the  Feast  of  Welcome,  and  the  Foray. 
Though  this  is  the  first  of  the  poetical  productions  by  this 
author  that  we  have  seen  or  read,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  his  previous  works,  judged  by  this,  must  bear  a 
high  degree  of  literary  merit  and  excellence. 

.     By  Emile  Zola.     Translated  from  the  French  by 

.     Philadelphia:  . 

Well  knowing  the  depraved  taste  of  many  readers  for  that 
which  savors  of  the  carnal,  we  do  not  propose  to  make  the 
Monthly  the  medium  through  which  their  attention  shall 
be  called  lo  any  publication  designed  in  its  very  inception 
and  preparation  to  pander  to  just  such  a  taste.  It  became  a 
serious  question  in  our  mind  whether  we  should  notice  the 
work  at  all ;  but  after  due  consideration  we  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  we  were  called  upon 
to  discharge,  however  unpleasant  and  unpalatable  it  might 
be  to  ourselves.  Our  readers  very  well  know  that  we  have 
ever  condemned  the  publication  of  such  works  of  fiction  as 
claimed  to  portray  the  immorality  and  licentiousness  of 
French  society  life,  and  principally  those  written  by  that  most 
licentious  of  all  French  writers,  Zola.  How  any  respectable 
American  publisher,  claiming  a  due  regard  for  the  proprie- 
ties, and  moreover,  occupying  the  position  of  a  public 
monitor  to  a  certain  extent,  can  lend  himself  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  such  vile  literature,  is  far  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. There  can  be  no  excuse;  the  mere  plea  that  it  pays 
handsomely  does  not  justify  the  evil  influences  exerted  upon 
public  morals,  nor  does  the  fact  that  the  language  used  is 
wholly  free  from  vulgarity  and  obscenity  palliate  the  offence 
one  iota.  The  very  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  char- 
acters and  the  incidents  of  the  work  from  beginning  to  end 
is  tainted  and  smirched.  There  is  nothing  ennobling,  but 
everything  that  is  disgusting  and  repulsive  to  a  moral  and 
refined  nature.  There  is  not  even  a  pretence  to  moral 
decency  manifested,  and  the  further  the  reader  advances  the 
viler  the  pen  of  the  writer  becomes. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  about  time 
that  public  attention  were  aroused  to  the  fact  that  too  much 
of  such  vile  literature  is  being  published  and  sent  broadcast 
over  our  fair  land  for  the  good  morals  of  our  young  people, 
and  that  the  sooner  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  exerted 
toward  its  suppression,  supported  by  a  healthy  public  opin- 
ion, the  belter  for  all  concerned.  No  more  deadly  miasma 
floats  upon  the  air  of  society  to-day,  vitiating  and  poisoning 
with  its  feaiful  venom  whatever  it  touches,  than  the  mass  of 
literature  now  published.  It  indicates  a  decadence  of 
"'ood  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  patronizing  it,  and  a 
silencing  of  the  conscience  on  the  part  of  publishers  in 
catering  the  excesses  of  literary  uncleanliness  in  which  some 
authors  wallow  for  people  whose  fancy  is  wholly  for  such 
inartistic  indecencies. 

The  above  publishers  may  no  doubt  solace  themselves 
with  the  fruits  of  a  large  sale  of  the  work  in  question;  but 
we  do  not  see  how  they  can  reconcile  the  promptings  of  an 
outraged  conscience  to  the  baleful  impressions  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  many  thousands  of  readers  into  whose 
hands  the  work  may  fall,  to  pollute  and  corrupt. 

We  do  not  presume  that  what  we  have  said  of  the  work 
will  be  the  means  of  deterring  persons  from  reading  it ;  but 


the  greater  is  the  pity.  Would  to  God  it  were  in  our  power 
to  shield  the  innocent  and  pure  in  mind  from  contact  with 
that  which  defileth  worse  than  "  pitch  !*'  "* 

Kings  in  Exile.  From  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet. 
By  Virginia  Champun.  Boston  :  Lee  <5r*  Skeperd, 
The  grandeur  of  Daudet*s  artistic  power  is  manifested  in 
the  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  hitherto  miser,  who 
for  love  and  loyalty  to  the  phantom  royalty,  for  his  king,  his 
queen,  would  use  his  long-hoarded  gold  with  the  greatest  of 
liberality,  even  with  that  greatest  proof  of  true  generosity, 
concealing  from  them  as  well  as  others  where  the  gold  came 
from,  allowing  them  to  believe  as  long  as  possible  that  they 
were  but  using  their  own.  Daudet  is  a  powerful  novelist, 
but  nowhere  in  his  «*  Kings  in  Exile"  is  his  power  and 
pathos  so  truly  artistic  as  when  he  sinks  the  queen  in  th& 
mother-love.  We  do  wish  that  French  writers  would  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  serve  up  daintily  for  us  all  the  disrepu- 
table intrigues,  the  Countess  Spalato,  the  silly  Colette!  It 
is  insulting  to  take  respectable  readers  into  such  society, 
and  even  to  force  us  to  accompany  them  to  the  baker*s  shop; 
even  royalty  does  not  gild  such  scenes. 

Short    Stories   of  American    Authors.      By    Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson.     Boston:  Lee  &*  Skeperd. 
A  series  of  brief  papers  upon  six  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinctive  writers,   each    inimitable   in    their    own    peculiar 
style.     If  genuises  ever  did,  or  do  now  exist,  these  writers 
could  and  can  claim  the  family  name.    Hawthorne,  Poe,  and 
Thoreau  have  "  passed  over"  and  joined  the  "  silent  major- 
ity;"  yet  none  the  less  do  they  live  daily  with  us  in  their 
works  left  behind  them  as  enduring  monuments.     Howells, 
Mrs.  H.  Jackson,  and  Henry  James,  Jr.,  are  still  working 
earnestly,  still  patiently  carving  the  memorials  that  shall  re- 
count their  fame  to  future  generations.     Mr.  Higginson,  in 
his  ••  Short  Stories,"  has  proven  himself  a  good  workman, 
and  as  he  had  the  best  of  material  at  hand,  his  "  Stories**   'j 
must  have  been  profitable  to  himself  as  they  will  also  be  lo 
the  reader. 

"  Hal,"  the  Story  of  a  "  Clodhopper."     By  W.  N.  F. 

Round.     Boston  :   Lee  6t*  Sheperd. 

A  story  which  abounds  in  wise  sayings  and  siiggesti« 
thoughts,  aside  from  its  attractiveness.     This  is  as  it  sboaU 
be.     An  author,  if  he  will,  may  thus  educate  thousands tW 
do  not  intend  to  be  educated  ;  yet  the  good  of  the  world  <•*■  i 
mands  that   they  should  be  as  much  as  possible;  and  iD  j 
stategy  to  that  end  is  wise.     Let  them  think  that  th«yii 
only  amusing  themselves;  yet  authors,  like  physicians, shew 
see  to  it  that  they  do  imbibe  something  that  will  act  is*  W* 
upon  their  menial  weaknesses.     We  wish  that  all  the  Jo** 
insons  in  "the  country  were  sure  of  seeing  themselfO  o*  j 
clearly   photographed.      Toad  vine   was   the  represcBttW" 
mean  man  of  his  class  of  society,  as  Jenkinson  was  d  ■ 
Yet  for  Toadvine  there  was  hope;  Jenkinson  was  «<*■ 
himself  to  the  last.     Brynton  with  quiet  heroism  and  hi* 
self-renunciation  ;  yet  not  that  last  hardly,  she  said  hi««^ 
but  he  will  win  the  friendship  of  his  readers  and— i&|fi 
perhaps. 
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The  Proverb  of  Ems. 
Near  the  city  of  Ems, 

By  the  river  bank  fair, 
The  monntains  are  lofty, 

And  poor  folks  who  dwell  there 

Toil  hard  for  their  living. 

A  vociferous  band, 
All  day  by  the  river. 

With  donkeys  to  let,  stand. 

When  the  sunshine  is  bright 
And  the  weather  is  fair. 

All  the  ladies  of  Ems 
Yon  may  see  running  there. 

A  ride  to  the  mountains 

On  a  midsummer  day 
Sets  the  dear  creatures  wild. 

And  brings  donkeys  in  play. 

So  the  townspeople  say, 
And  the  proverb  passes. 

That  the  women  of  Ems 
All  run  after  asses. 

That  proverb  applieth. 

If  but  turned  square  about, 

Quite  as  well — for  the  truth. 
Just  like  murder,  will  out 

At  Nahant  or  Long  Branch 
In  the  sunmer  days  fair. 

Look  around,  if  yon  please, 
And  see  what  yon  find  there. 

By  the  blue  ocean  wave 
That  fashion  can  s#im  in. 

Some  thousands  of  asses 
Run  after  the  women. 


E.  L.  B. 


^^^^^len  to  Many. — Those  about  to  marry,  and  wishing 
to  know  which  is  the  proper  age,  are  referred  to  the  follow- 
^%  precedents:  Adam,  o;  Shakspeare,  i8;  Ben  Jonson, 
^'  ;  Franklin,  24;  Mozart,  25 ;  Dante,  Kepler,  Burke,  Scott, 
'^ ;  Bjron,  Washington,  Bonaparte,  27 ;  Pcnn  and  Sterne, 
^  ;  Nelson,  29 ;  Bums,  30;  Chancer,  Hogarth,  32 ;  Words- 
r^'th  and  Davy,  33 ;  Aristotle,  36 ;  Sir  William  Jones  and 
^^Hington,  37;  Wllberforce,  38;  Luther,  42;  Addison, 
*^»  Wesley,  47;  Swift,  49;  Bnfibn,  55;  Old  Parr,  the  last 
*^«,  12a  Now,  if  Adam  married  before  he  was  a  year 
^.aod  the  veteran  P^ur  backled  with  a  widow  at  120,  a 
^^n  may  wed  at  any  age  be  pleases,  and  find  shelter  under 
^^^at  names  for  either  early  or  late  marriages. 

Dutch  Miles.— "It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  the 
^"^fot  mikt  IB  this  coafowided  cuuatiy  tkat  I  ever  saw  in 


my  life,"  remarked  a  traveller  to  a  Dutch  driver.  "Oh 
nein,"  replied  honest  Hans,  slowly  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  "  de  miles  vasn't  long ;  but  ven  dey  make  de  road  de 
schtones  gave  ouil,  so  dey  hat  to  put  a  mile-schtone  every 
two  miles.    Yah,  dot  vas  it." 

Musical. — The  great  Mendelssohn's  name  signifies  son 
of  an  almond.  Now,  if  he  had  been  bom  twins,  would  his 
name  have  been  Philip-poena  ?    There's  a  nut  to  crack. 

However  successful  a  dentist  may  be,  he  can  only  be 
said  to  live  "  from  hand  to  mouth." 

"What  number?"  asked  the  Irish  attendant  of  the  man 
who  wanted  to  see  some  shoes.  "  13,  15,  14,"  answered  the 
customer,  in  a  dazed,  absent-minded  sort  of  way.  "  That's 
quare,"  said  Pat ;  "  three  legs  and  no  two  vf  'em  mates." 

"  Is  it  becoming  to  me?"  asked  she,  as  she  paraded  in 
the  costume  of  one  hundred  years  ago  before  the  man  who 
is  not  her  lord  and  master,  but  is  her  husband,  "  Yes,  my 
dear,"  said  he,  meekly.  "  Don't  you  wish  I  could  dress 
this  way  all  the  time  ?"  she  sisked.  "  No,  my  dear,"  he 
answered;  "but  I  wish  you  had  lived  when  that  was  the 
style." 

"  How  came  these  holes  in  your  elbows  ?"  said  a  widowed 

I  mother  to  her  only  son.     "  Oh,  mother,  I  hid  behind  the  sofa 

t  when  G^lonel   Gobler  was  sa\nng  to  Maria  that  he'd  take 

her  even  if  you  had  to  be  thrown  in ;  and  he  didn't  know  I 

was  there,  and  so  I  held  my  tongue  and  laughed  in  my 

sleeves  till  I  bust  'cm." 

"  I  aay,  old  fellow,  that  tailor  you  recommended  me  to 
b  a  scamp.  I  sent  him  my  overcoat  to  repair,  and  what  do 
you  think  the  rascal  has  done  with  it?  Why,  pawned  it!" 
"  Yes,  but  that  enabled  him  to  get  mine  out  of  pawn — that's 
why  I  recommended  him  to  you.  Now,  you  recommend 
him  to  some  other  fellow,  and  you  will  get  yours  back." 

It  is  related  of  a  well-known  merchant  that,  after  makmg 
his  will  and  leaving  a  large  property  to  a  trustee  for  his  son, 
he  called  the  young  man  in,  and  after  reading  the  will  to 
him,  asked  if  there  was  any  alteration  or  improvement  he 
could  suggest.  "  Well,  father,'*  said  the  young  gentleman, 
lighting  a  cigarette,  "  I  think,  as  things  go  nowadays,  it 
would  be  better  for  me  if  you  left  the  property  to  the  other 
fellow,  and  made  me  the  trustee."  The  old  gentleman  made 
up  his  mind  then  and  there  that  the  young  man  was  quite 
competent  to  take  charge  of  his  own  inheritance,  and 
scratched  the  trustee  clause  oat. 

*'I  am  sorry,"  wrote  a  girl  to  her  bald-headed  lover, 
after  the  engagement  had  been  broken  oflf;  *'  but,  with  your 
letters,  which  I  enclose,  it  is  impossible  to  return  you  a  lock 
of  yoor  hair." 
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**  Come,  sing  something  for  us,  Miss  Jones." 
««  Excuse  me ;  I  never  Sing." 
"  What,  never  ?" 
*«  *  Non  <?  ver.*  " 

Query:  Will  a  dog  knaw  a  trom-bone?  And  if  not, 
whine  not? 

'«  Lieder  ohnc  Worte." — Whistling,  of  course. 

The  thing  to  "  forget  and  forgive"  is  good  advice — at  all 
events,  forget. 

They  adulterate  coffee  with  chicory,  they  adulterate  chi- 
cory with  earth ;  now,  where  is  the  enterprising  individual 
that  will  adulterate  earth  ? 

Kleptomania — A  fit  of  abstraction. 

Epitaphs. 
On  a  Dyer : 

Here  lies  a  man  who  daily  dyed 

Until  he  reached  threescore; 
One  day.  alas  I  he  died  himself. 
And  now  he  dyes  no  more. 
On  a  Gossip : 

She  talked  in  joy,  and  e'en  in  pain 
Her  tongue  was  ever  going  yet ; 
And  when  she  died,  her  last  regret 
Was  that  she  ne'er  could  ulk  again. 
On  a  Doctor : 

Death,  killing  Purge,  his  business  did  not  kill ; 
He's  visiting  his  former  patients  still. 
On  an  Actor : 

He  played  "  Old  Man"  with  such  rare  excellence 
Death  was  himself  deceived,  and  took  him  hence. 

Many  a  nickel  makes  a  muckle. 

Sucktd  tin — a  Christmas  horn. 

The  minister's  excuse. — It  was  a  mere  "  clerical  error." 

Light  literature— all  about  Edison. 

Ticket  speculators — ^politicians. 

Though  ladies  like  to  join  archery  clubs,  they  can't  be 
said  to  be  at  all  partial  to  cross-beaux. 

A  new  magazine  having  been  lately  started  in  Brooklyn, 
Twinkle  says,  sarca.stically,  that  is  only  a  try-monthly. 

Does  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  know  that  animals  are  pounded  all 
over  the  country  ? 

Man  wants  but  little  ear  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long. 

A  grave -yard— A  foot  of  black  crape. 

Does  an  artist's  taste  depend  altogether  upon  his  pa//t'f  f 

An  invalid,  growing  worse,  and  having  spent  several 
sleepless  nights,  was  asked  if  he  did  not  desire  the  attend- 
ancc  of  a  clergyman.  The  sick  man  consented,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  requested  that  he  should 


preach  a  sermon.  "A  sermon!"  exclaimed  the 
clergyman,  "  rather  let  me  pray  with  you  and  exhort"  "A 
sermon,  if  you  please,"  said  the  invalid.  <*  I  have  oah 
heard  you  preach  twice,  and  as  each  time  I  fell  asleep,  / 
thought  a  short  discourse  now  might  have  the  same  eflfect, 
and  the  doctor  tells  me  that  a  sleep  is  what  I  am  positively 
in  need  of.*'  Strange  to  say,  the  clergyman  did  not  oblige 
him. 

A  Delicate  Compliment. — A  poet  was  asked  \rj  i 
happily  married  friend  to  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  tlie 
*'  Model  Wife,"  as  his  last  poem  was  entitled.  **  It  wen 
needless,"  answered  he,  "  to  give  you  a  copy,  as  you  alreadf 
possess  the  original,** 

A  young  man  being  tried  for  pocket-picking,  the  eoat 
decided  that  he  "  had  no  hand  in  it" 

Funerals  are  so  extravagantly  conducted  now-a-di^s  thrt 
oftentimes  the  rites  of  the  dead  are  wrongs  to  tlit  fifiiy. 
Neither  few-nor-all  should  attend  the  funeral. 


A  stump  speaker — A  toothless  old  man. 

"  Well,  John,  has  your  master's  ferer  gone  off?"  aiked 
the  doctor,  calling  to  see  how  his  patient  ymgimed.  **  O* 
yes,  doctor,"  said  John,  <*  his  fevo^s  gone  dfl^  and  he  li« 

gone  off  with  it." 

Musical  Conundrum. — ^Why  was  the  rmmiowr  of  Ac 
opera  of  **  La  Dame  Blanche"  like  a  dnmpliqg?    BeEHK 

he  was  only  Boildieu  (boiled  doug|h). 

A  Philadelphia  girl,  when  she's  jiUed»  Mfimm  to 
mind  "  getting  the  sacque" — so  long  as  it  is 


A  Child's  Reason. — <*  Mamma,  why  is  tlie  Nft  so  flkZ" 
asked  little  Willie.    "  Really,  I  can^t  tell  jon." 
his  mother.     "  I  know,  I  know,  mamma,"  cried 
antly,  "  its  because  the  fishes  like  it" 


**  A  young  woman  wants  a  wash,"  hthe- 
of  an  advertisement  in  the  Philadelphia  Liigtr  tar. 

20th. 


Motto   of  the   Cincinnati  pork 
mightier  than  the  sword." 


raisers— "The  /»  ■ 


Letter  S.— The  value  of  the  letter  s  may  be  i«b  If  j 
omitting  it  from  speculation,  when  it  becomes  peahtM^  J 
which  to  say  the  least  is  an  ugly  word.  Take  j  fi*  J 
slaughter,  and  it  bursts  into  laughter;  while  take  it&<i>*J 
caress,  and  find  nothing  left  but  cares.  Why,  witW  *^I 
beautiful  letter  s  what  would  our  boasted  stars  and  wf$\ 
be  ?     Nothing  but  miserable  tar  and  tripe. 

A  well-known  attorney  recently  took  strong  excqjdoo*'. I 
ruling  of  the  court  that  certain  evidence  was  inadai* 
"  I  know,  your  Honor,"  said  he,  warmly,  "that  it  isjB 
evidence.  Here  I  have  been  practicing  at  the  bar  ft*' 
years,  and  now  I  want  to  know  if  I  am  a  fool?'*  ""ft 
replied  the  court,  "  is  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  Uv,i 
so  I  shall  not  pass  upon  it,  but  let  the  jury  decide." 
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Cantrrburv  Cathedral,  Encjlawd, 


One  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  cities  1 
IB  England,  one  that  had  a  name  hundreds  of  ; 
Vtafs   before    London    was    known,    and    which 
pfobably  look  its  title  from  the  river  which  runs 
l/iroogh  its  midst,  is  that  of  York.     Some  believe 
*f  ^raa  faunded  by  Agricola  the  Roman  ;  but  more, 
<ii.a.t  it  was  a  city  of  importance  when  invaded  by 
^h^  Romans.      It  is  established  beyond  question, 
^o^^cver,  that  Hadrian  with  his  six  legions  garri-  j 
*^^  »^ed  here  while  making  his  Caledonian  conquests.  | 
^"^^lics  have  been  found  showing  that  after  his  re- 
^**^fl  to    Rome,  York   was  siiU  occupied   by   his 
^s^op*  as  a  stronghold.     At  the  commencement 


V 
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of  the  second  century,  Severus,  with  his  two  sous, 
his  whole  court,  and  an  immense  army,  came  into 
this  part  of  Britain.  He  made  York  his  centre  of 
action  while  he  moved  upon  the  native  tribes 
of  the  North,  and  built  an  enormous  wall  across 
from  the  German  to  the  Irish  Sea,  For  several 
years  he  made  the  imi>erial  palace  of  this  city  \m 
abode.  Here  he  reigned  and  died  ;  here  his  sons 
with  their  own  hands  burned  -his  body^  and  ten- 
derly placed  his  ashes  in  a  sacred  urn*  Here 
Caracada  murdered  his  brother  Geta  that  he  might 
become  sole  master  of  ihts  empire.  Here  Con- 
slantius  turned  his  steps,  and  became  emperor  till 
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h'^'iiri"  ♦'•.'■  '■ij/.'il  'if  t;.*-  sr.ire  »h.c:i  hcar^  !:^ 
r,;jrf.'-  /♦  w;i%  a  Ivr;^  I'.fu.  'ir./J  rViV^rite  city,  ar.ri 
ffffiyifirr'.  \f,f/V*'f\  'jpon  .?  "A•:^^  roveto'is  ':ye^.  I:i 
th'  t^fitf,  '''•ri»'jry,  ffarfrajf-f.  Kir.;.^  of  Norway, 
.riv;i/I*'M  ff,,  T*'i',uxt  an'!  r^\tVi:*'A  X\\i:  f.iir  rily. 
I'm»  Willinrn  th"  ^'ori'j'j'-ror  -oon  wrericli*:^!  it 
froKi  In .  K^'* '['  •''  *^>''  f'«"i'''J^  battle  of  Ha^llng^i. 
'I  lif  r'orjrjtifror  'rc^trf!  ir;  f|.';  fity  two  rnrj->sive 
Hh'l  ro<.tly  'n  .fl'- .,  nrif!  harr;Kke<J  within  them  a 
=.tronj(  forf '■  of  Norm.-in  .ol'ii'rs.  Insurr';f  tion-. 
f  Jlowc^l  arj'l  'orifiniifd,  till  York  wa.-»  lair]  wnle 
:inr|  th'  '.'irro'inrlirif^  rountry  w;is  well-nigh  inarle 
i\r-.tt\'.\U\  AO'Tw.'irfl  \\u'  city  f'-ll  into  the  hands 
/»f  th'-  S/f»tN. 

In  ihr  r'-ij^n  of  Iffiiry  II.  lh<:  first  P.irliament 
w;i«i  hf'lfl  hncr.  I'.vrn  tli'n  Yf^rk  rf*i»tin?ifrrl  to  be 
tfir  sr;it  of  .trifr-,  ah'l  i^lj^llion,.  'I'hc  terrible 
nur.siM  ir  Iff  fiftrfn  hMh«lf'l  [<W'.  in  its  rattle,  ihe 
W  liilc  hattle.  ill  whi(  h  so  ni:inv  inoiik  .  were  .1  lin, 
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'  two  hinulrc<l  years.  Though  parts  of'  it 
ertrted  at  different  perioils,  still  rare  was 
to  combine  the  styles,  so  that  there  shou 
unity  and  harmony  ol  design.     The  archit 
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is  almost  wholly  Gothic.     The  west  front  presents 

the  most  attractive  external  view.     It  has  two  uni- 

"^orm  towers,  with  several  constructions  adorned 


Font.  Cantf.rbvry. 


shi|)  was  less  than  three  hundred  dollars.     It  could 
not  now  be  done  for  ten  times  that  sum. 

The  Canton  Tower  is  the  highest  jwrt  of  the 
minster,  measuring  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet.  It  is  surmounted 
with  battlements,  and  ornamented  with  tabernacle 
work.  It  is  not  mounted  with  pinnacles,  and  in 
its  present  aspect  makes  the  whole  exterior  look 
somewhat  sunken  and  deformed.  Had  this  been 
built  up  fifty  feet  higher,  corresponding  in  style 
with  the  front  towers,  it  would  have  added  greatly 
to  the  external  harm  my  and  completeness.  Enter- 
ing the  same  from  the  west,  and  at  once  the  most 
majestic  view  is  presented  down  the  long  vista 
bounded  by  massive  pillars,  niches  filled  with 
statues,  numerous  i>ointed  arches,  and  terminated 
by  the  wonderful  window  of  the  east.  Advancing 
to  the  centre,  and  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  tower  with  its  lofty  windows,  more 
than  thirty  feet  high  and  sixteen  wide.  In  front 
is  the  organ  screen,  with  highly-wrought  coverings. 
In  the  lower  compartments  are  statues  of  kings 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  YI  ,  dressed 
in  their  royal  costumes.  The  transepts  with  the 
aisles  correspond   in   style  with  the   nave.     The 


with  statues  and  imagery,  surmounted   by  eight 
tastefully-cut   pinnacles.      The    arches   over    the 
doors  are  hung  with  fine  tracery  work  of  histori- 
cal design.     The  centre  window  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  architecture  and  coloring.     Though 
so  old,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  equaled  in  the 
present  centur)*.     Many  of  the  decorations  have 
been  removed  from  their  niches  by  the  ravages  of    organ  behind  the  screen  cannot  well  be  passed  by 
time.     The  south  entrance 
is  also  very  imposing,  aLd 
more    highly  ornamented. 
Its    arches    are    acutely 
pointed,   and    its    pillars 
quite  slender.  Its  marigold 
vinciow  attracts  special 
not  ice,  and  receives  merited 
admiration.  The  east  front, 
'00,  has  a  splendid  window 
of  the  perpendicular  st)Ie. 
*t  is   twenty  feet  long  and 
thirty-two  wide.     For  ma- 
f^nry  and  ancient  glazing 
'^      is   thought    to   be   ur. 
^9Ualed.   It  is  divided  into 
^^rn^  two  hundred  sections, 
*^*^*^xaining  delineations  of 
^^^tain   events    of    sacred 
*  story.    This  window  was 
^^cuted  by  one  man,  tak- 
%   him  three  years.     As 

c^ontrast  between  the  wages  of  the  fourteenth  unnoticed,  as  its  proportions  are  in  keeping  with 
^^xd  the  nineteenth  cenfjry,  we  might  state  that  the  vastness  round  it.  It  has  some  seventy  stops 
^^^  whole  cost  of  this  elegant  piece  of  workman-    and  seven  thousand  pip-es,  the  largest  of  which  is 


in 


0''EE>'.  Cantlreifiv. 
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III   MttAfucccr. 

nuc  with  the 

thmt  it  now  med  for  rrl'g^ous  scr 

finiihcd    with    finclycarvrd   oak. 

tciscn  arc  now  held  in  ihin  conse- 

very  dir  'i  from 

loinc  ^, .   L.-   .,     '  to  his 

cuts.     Ufider  ll-e  choir  h  the  crvpl. 


iIchI  Ii^  htage  pilUrs  into  fotir  atslci^, 
i^ikiilAiiht  alun  and  chanihcs.    Here, 
CI1  tcmiiatilt  of  the  attctent  eatbc- 
\\  't  one. 

•jm  |larl^  ^iv  ui  m* 

r«  AS  this  never  has 

e  ot   men    who  be- 

1  r tie  i^eniie,  like  t \\o%t 

in  Wcmi minster  Abbey  and 

I.     How«v«r»  ferertl  kings 


and  l)ccn   t 

(hev  I  lh«l  rriii  cifi  ^ 

TZC8  hiiitory^     The  inclodiout  |)cal  of 
bell*  in  the  towers  at  tract  special  nc 
strike  the  hours  of  the  %\a)\  sending  t| 
deep  tones  far  and    wide  nver  the  cii 
pLiin.      The  Urgent  brli  weighs  tweiv 
measurcti  eight  and  a  half  feet  m:to&»  I 
The  oaken  stuck  un  which   it 
three  lon>.    h  has  a[)j>ropriaicly 
the  *•  monster  bell.'*     From  thcj 
iiept   we  (>ass  through  a  veatibtq 
Cleopatra  Huu*e.     Doors,  walU 
and  windows  are  all  beautifnlly] 
The  Cleo[>atra  House  is  oclagoB 
having    seven   ttides    occupied 
Unccofate  w^indows,  Pent  worth 
,umnH    bearing   strangely-wfougS 
1  he   height   of   the  renlral   ha» 
floo!^  is  nearly  seventy  feel,  and  t^ 
of  the  building   is   more   than 
What  is  remarkable  in  this  coti 
the  rciling  being  without  any 
centre  for  its  support.     For 
and  tieauty  this  building  has 
j(urpa.tsetL     Upon  the  wall  at 
is  this  singular   but  not  inappij 
8cr  ption: 

As  the  rode  is  th#  diitf  of 
So  i«  thtft  boiis«  of  liptfi^e 

In  connection  with  the  mmsll 
bxdt  chapters  in  which  are  ntm 
quities.     Among  these  are  the  an 
in  which  several  of  the  Saxon 
crowned,   a  large    pastoral   stafl 
which  Catherine  of  Portugal  pres 
confesaor.  Cardinal  Smith,  and  \ 
Bible  that  was  formerly  chained 
mg  post  in  the  minster,  bearing  i 
We  have  not  space  to  give  in  detail 
of  all  there  is  in  this  ancient  cathedr^ 
be  seen  ;   it  must  be  studied   to  be 
After  one  has  been  found  it,  through  i^ 
it,  he  will  pronounce  it  one  of  the  gra 
kind;  he  will  be  prepared  to  see  it, 
majestic  symbol  of  thought^  the  finest 
'  of  grniuii.     At   once   it   becomes  the 
ideal,  the  outgrowth  o(  desire  and  sp 
Looking  at  these  vast  monument?*  in  tli 
discover  th^^y  are  the  exponents  of  \\\\ 
;  life.     Though   their  walls  of  stone  cil 
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•ly  reveal  to  u*i  thai   mind   which  con- 
'  !tm   and    piled    them   \x\x   endures;   thai 
imtianity  is  vital  and  immortaL 
Wc  oinnoi  bid  farewell  to 
Voil  without  rcTcrring  to  the 
Dwt  place  of  sjjecial   atlrac* 
twHi,  its  Museum*  or  Roman* 
Rttins     Theiw  are  grounds  of 
fiomc  a(  res  \\\  extent,  fnll  \A 
mrerrst    to   the   antiquarian. 
Ofi  rnlenng  the  grounds^  jtist 
af    the  fight    the    crumbling 
r^fnJins  nf    a    koman    tower 
'  (he  eye.     Its  fullhislory 
.^  , ..ot    be   known;    but    its     L 
tirolcn   pillars,  partly- buried 
"v.  and    the    numerous 
which  have  been  found 
about  i*  pUinly  show  that  it 
m  important   object  in 
eii  limes.      A    short    dis- 
t:^  5  this  are  the  ruin 

D'  fy*s  Abbey.    'Tht 

iinc  venerable  and  picturesque 
indeed.  Some  of  the  archt 
©''cr  Ihc  doors  and  window- 
**^  pre»er\cd  quite  perfect, 
^'^d  are  really  considered  fme 
^€»ks  of  art-  From  what  is 
now  visible,  it  is  likely  thai 
^His  wa;»  a  massive  structure. 
*^«>  tlic  w«»t  of  this  door,  by 
toe  Oi3se,  stands  the  Hospi- 
_^>iliii  oC  the  Abbey.  This 
*^^^  been  in  a  measure  re- 
>-tored,  and  is  now  occupied 
■^  SI  museum  for  preserving 
^^  rehcs  which  liave  l^een 
ound  in  and  about  York.  It 
^onuins  Roman  tombstones, 
-offins,  urns,  carvings  and  in 
*^iHplions.  There  one  may 
almost  as  much  of  the 
^<i  Romans  as  in  Rome  itself. 
^tid  jret  there  is  still  life 
^ri  '  r-ic  decaying  ruins 

*  find    shelter    in    their   nooks,    singing 

^Hetr  songs,  and  the  ivy  embraces  them  with  its 
S^ace  and  greenness. 

A  new  museum  building  has  been  erected  iu 
^Hne  groQCKis,  which  contains  good  collections  in 


the  departments  of  botany,  geology,  and  nnncra- 
logy.  It  has  the  Ibssil  of  the  largest  Ichthyosaurus 
which  has  ever  been  found*     It  was  dug  out  of 
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'>^  --    '^. 


I  lie  earth  in  Yorkshire.  Anotlicr  rare  specimen 
is  the  skeleton  of  a  large  bird,  the  Dsf^rms 
r&histusj  which  was  found  in  New  Zealand  upon 
her  nest  with  three  young  ones,  and  one  egg  under 
herp  all  fossilized.     The  egg  is   a  foot  long   and 
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ten  inches  through  it.  In  this  museum  are  also 
three  large  ta|>eslry  maps  of  England,  bearing  the 
dii»e  of  1578.     It  is  thought  they  represented  the 


"1f^/i5. 


^^M 


true  geography  of  the  country  as  it  was  then» 
Every  town,  village  and  mountain  were  correctly 
wrought  out  with  the  needle.  These  are  in  a 
good  slate  of  preservation,  and  are  qiute  a  curi- 
osity. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VllI, 
there    were    in  York    forty- one    parish   churches, 
seventeen  chapels,  sixteen  hospitals,  and  ten  reli- 
gious   houses.     Less    than    twenty- three  of  these 
churches  now    remain,  and  these  all 
look  old,  y«l  they  contain  good  speci- 
mens  of    painted    glass   and    Gothic 
architecture .      York   is  still   a    walled 
tower,   and  hence  is  a  fortified  city. 
It  is  supt>oscd  the  line  uf  fortification 
follows  nearly  the  same  course  of  the 
Rou»an   wall.       The    present    wall    is 
some  llvrce  miles  in  length  and  twenty 
feel  high  on  the  outside,  and  so  thick 
that  there  is   s|>ace   enough    for  four 
persons  lo  walk  abreast  upon  the  top 
lis    four  bars  or  grates  arc   mounted 
with    towers,    but    the   fiortcullis   Kas 
been    removed*     It    is   not   a   manu- 
facturing or  commercial  city,  and  its 
papulation,  somt  forty  thousand,  will 
be  likely  to  remain  about  that  number 
for  many  years  lo  come,     A  staid  old  town,  not 
great  in  size,  but  great  in  history.     One  pleasing 
fstct  which  can  but  attract   the  attention   of  the 


traveller  is  its  number  of  charitable,  educational 
and  religious  institutions.  The  poor,  the  hungry, 
the  unfortunate,  need  not  suffer  here.  All  wbc^ 
visit  York  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
Manor  House,  which  was  once  a  psrri 
of  St.  Mary's  Abbey;  afterward  the 
jialace  of  Henry  VHL,  and  still  later 
was  occupied  by  James  I.  and  his  Queen, 
atid  in  il  Charles  1.  was  crowned.  The 
arms  of  James  arc  over  the  door  to 
the  interior  court.  The  buildings  mw 
are  used  for  a  home  antl  a  school  for 
the  blind— called  in  honor  of  the  go«l 
man,  the  Wilberforce  School.  But  *iili 
a  glance  at  one  more  prominent  ubjecl, 
we  must  leave  York. 

Clifford's  Tower  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance  from  certain  points.  Itwis 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  the 
i^e^  tenth  century,  as  a  dungeon  to  thefojl* 
ress  which  surrounded  it,  and  from  whwh 
it  was  separated  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditciL  h  is 
now  a  mere  shell,  a  relic  of  what  it  was;  but  ihr 
fortress  has  been  restored,  ajid  the  high  and  bcavj; 
walls  have  been  repaired  and  rebuih,  the  whole 
covering  a  space  of  four  acres. 

The  cathedral  at  Exeter,  England,  is  regarded 
by  many  tourists  as  the  finest  in  Europe;  but  the 
noble  piles  at  Canterbury  and  Salisbury  arc  not 
much  less  grand.     That  Flxeler  is  a  city  of  greit 


'nis^.- 


North  Aislk  op  Cwoir,  CANTFRKustv. 

antiquity  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  long 
the  Roman  invasion  the  place  was  menlione 
Ptolemy,     Many   relics,   such   ^  coins^  sM 
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l.ited  f>averoenls»  have  been  dug  tip, 

^     M>f  that  the  Romans  made  it  an  im- 

&t  staiioQ.     During  ihe  reign  of  Alfred  it 

the  residence  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  and 

was  called  Exancestre»  the  castle  of  the  Ex.     On 

Ccotinl  of  the  many  religious  establishments  in 

he  vicinity,  Exeter  was  also  known  at  one  time 

Mmikstown.  The  exact  date  of 
fchc  buHding  of  Exeter  Cathedral  is 
nown,  but  it  is  of  great  antiquity, 
is  cruciform  in  design  *  with  two 
obk  Nomvan  towers,  massive  and 
pHd.  each  one  a  hundred  and  thirty 
t{  high,  s^hiclt  form  the  transepts, 
whole  building  is  four  hundred 
bd  eight  feet  in  length;  the  choir 
lorve  hundred  and  twenty  eight  feet 
fig,  afld  extends  tl»e  whole  width 
r  the  church.  Ten  smalt  chapels  or 
jtorics  arc  also  connected  with  it, 
well  as  schools  and  a  chapter- 
Tlie  west  front  of  this  costly 
linsler  is  most  elegantly  decorated, 
in  the  opinion  of  ade|its  in 
uish,  this  is  the  most 
ll  i'j  on   the    Continent. 

^Ji»«  great  caihedml,  a  full  descrip 
m  of   which    would    occupy   too 
ptirh  of  our   limited  space,   being 
aid  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the 
iKtak   of  the  river  Exe,  in   the 
I  of  the  city,  forms  a  prominent 
;ittraclive  landmark  for  a  long 
ance, 
I  The  city  of  Salisbury,  the  site  of 
liber    notable    cathedral,    had    a 
i^hat  uncommon  origin.    In  the  ^  ' 

the  site  of  the  old  town 
I  r  1  having  become,  for  ob* 
I  reasons,  undesirable,  the  sec  was  removed  to 
^pfc^ent  place.    Its  importance  at  that  period  was 
llwt  parliaments  were  sometinies  held   there 
.enth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     It 
,,  jX  a  later  date,  large  woolen  and 
Hery  tnanufac tores;  but  owing  in  a  large  measure 
|r.  xitnity  of  Southampton,  these  long 

id  it  is  now  as  a  **  cathedral  town" 
Salisbury   is  renowned.     The  city   is  quite 
fiy  built,  standing  in  an  open,  arable  plain^ 
irotinded  by  walls  ;  and  a  curious  feature 
.  which  run  through  all  the  principal  ; 


streets  for  the  purposes  of  drainage,  *•  which/*  as 
a  writer  in  **  Demorest*s**  observes,  '*  taken  with 
the  venerable  aspect  of  the  houses,  gives  the  place 
somewhat  the  air  of  a  town  of  the  middle  ages." 
The  minster  stands  in  the  '*t:lose** — ^an  inclosed 
space  of  about  half  a  square  mile,  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall.     It  was  completed  in   123S.  and   is 


i  i 


IWh 


m 


St.  jAMta  s  Chapel,  Wksttminstek* 

wholly  in  the  early  English  style  of  archiiccturep 
in  the  form  of  a  double  cross.  The  length  of  this 
cathedral  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet, 
and  the  width  of  the  larger  transepts  is  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet ;  the  spire  is  the  same  height  as 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  four 
hundred  and  four  feet,  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
Trinity  church,  New  York.  Such  is  the  magni* 
tude  of  this  stately  pile  that  it  is  said  the  buildings 
comprised  within  the  area  of  the  "close" — the 
deanery,  bishop's  house,  chapter-house,  etc. — 
around  it,  and  all  fair-sized  structures,  look  like 
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toy  houses  in  comparison.  There  Is  a  rich  altar> 
piece,  which  has  for  ils  subject  the  Resurrection 
Morning,  and  there  are  several  exquisite  stained 
glass  windows.  This  minster  is  decorated  both 
on  the  exterior  and  in  the  interior  with  many 
statues  of  the  saints  and  English  ecclesiastical 
celebrities.  Hie  cathedral  and  its  small  colony 
of  buildings  retains  the  name  of  New  Sarum  still, 


III.,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  sp 
of  domestic  mediaeval  architecture  in  this 
England.  Our  readers  will  recall  the  fact  t1 
only  eight  miles  from  here  is  Salisbury  Plai 
where  are  the  most  stupendous  ruins  in  Ot^ 
Britain  of  one  of  the  Druidical  temples.  It  coi 
prises  two  circles  of  vast  stone,  averaging  fourta 
feet   in  height,  seven  feet  broad,  and  three  fei 
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KmvARD  THE  Confessor's  Chapkl,  Westminster, 


an  appellation  which  it  has  borne  for  six  hundred  , 
years,  ever  since  the  removal  of  the  town  before  i 
referred  to.     Such  are  the  massive  proportions  of  i 
this  cathedra!  that  at  a  distance  it  seems  to  com- 
prise the  w^iole  town.     '*The  spire/'  says  a  dis- 
tingtiished  writer  and  traveller,  ''though  of  really 
imposing  size,  is  in  such  exquisite  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  pile,  though  entirely  in  keeping  with 
it,  that  it  looks,  as  the  old  legend  says,  as  though 
the  angels  designed  the  whole  building," 

Near  the  centre  nf  the  town  is  the  market*house, 
railed  by  the  strange  name  of  **  Butter-cross/*  It 
11*25  designi^  and  built  by  order  of  King  Edward 


thick,  the  estimated  weight  of  the  centre  itoneC 
•* altar"  being  more  than  seventy  tons.  Itii^. 
matter  of  conjecture  to  this  day  how  thee  enoT' 
mous  slabs  were  brought  to  their  present  positio* 
from  a  great  distance,  for  the  plain  where  tli^ 
stand  is  of  an  earthy,  not  a  rocky  fornwtion,  i^i 
nowhere  in  the  vicinity  at  the  present  tiioeisti* 
same  kind  of  stone  to  be  found*  And  ^ 
the  rock  was  ready  to  their  hands  for  «^ 
how  was  the  stupendous  task  accompltsbctl  « 
handling  stones  so  heavy?  something  untliougt* 
of  even  in  this  age  of  engineering  enirqiriMf. 
Canterbury,   which    is  forever  a&sotiAtcd 
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'  "     '       *  t!ve  kiniidam,  not  even  excepting  tliat  o(   Vork. 

^'  .  .      .  The  names  of  such  prelates  as  St.  Augu<?tine,  Lan* 

*any  picmres  of  life  in  thKs  old  borough  will  lie    franc,  Beckel,  CaitHna)  Pole,  Cranmer,  Land  and 

'"-—'--'     -ith  pleasure  by  all  who  have  read     rilIot<^n  have  been  ns&ociated  with  English  his- 

rficid  ;**    ajul    in 

1    witi  Ihouil^''   his  last  ^iiid 

n/diiL^bcd   work,  will  be  found 

m  excellent  portra>^l  of  manners 

ID»1  society  in  the  *'  '       "dial 

dojBC.    Before  the  '  nva- 

sicn,  it  was  known  as  a  religious 

jktatJon,  uH'f--  •'  -  'tatne  of  Carr- 

Cani^or  C  It  was  the 

bpfiital  of   \\iti    S.iXon    kingtlom 
Ki  Kcat,  and  wc  read  that  the 

Rmiuoiis  made    a    ramp  there* 


tweitth  and  thtrtet^nih  centimes 
tkre  iTJis  erected,   on    the  stle 
uilW  firft  Chrisliaa  church  in 
:biml,  Cantcrbur>*  Ca 


The  town  ofXImterbury  proper 
ktcd  in  the  vnllcy  of  the 
^,  3  ^fxntW  river  whtch  uiean- 
te  toward  the  sen, 

near  V.  , , . , .  , ,  ,c  parates  in  to  two 
arms  which  form  the  Isle  of 
rhantt      '  '  nt- 

^nttiirearji   ^  .  '  ^^^^ 

ytmil  old  parish  churchcit  ro 

miijiK^tllv'- '     '- the  chief 

intcnrsi  r..  I  the  ca- 

rbftlriL 

llustiroctore  has  been  erected 

rn  the  form  of  a  double  cross. 

ers»  and  in  it  arc 

:  of  the  most  beau- 

examples  of  early  English 

^  'J  Norman  architecture  to  be 

^^n  In  any  pa^rt  of  (ireat  Hfttain, 

Were  are  v 

^nceanfl  .  _  ^_  , 

^^tl  around  Uie  latter  the  [mvcment  is  worn  into 
"*""  '  the  countless     '  who 

^  orob  of  the  li  pre* 

*^c.  The  crypt  is  a  noteworthy  specimen  of  the 
^^Idiastica)  architecture  of  the  time  of  EU/abcth, 
^Hce  whosae  reign  it  has  been  used  as  a  French  Pro* 
^ctlftnt  chapel   The  choir  b  said  to  be  the  iinest  in 


I\n»^fM|.  Ill  Wt:»ri4iMirK  .\»iin,i. 

tory  as  successive  archbisho[js  of  Canterbury,  which 
dignirary  \%  second  only  to  the  royal  ^unily  in 
rank. 

liy  the  skill  of  the  architect  and  the  liberality  of 
the  merchants,  the  Cathedral  at  Glasgow  Itas  be* 
come  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Scotland. 
As  the  visitor  enters  this  oxagoi^ccnt  minster  he 
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^^  from  the  most  humble  condition  of  life  rose 
^y  his  virtues  and  rare  merits  to  the  episcopacy, 
"^Hceivcd  the  project,  about  the  year  1161,  of 
^^tircly  reconstructing  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
iJamc;  and  after  having  pulled  down  the  ancient 


A  Roman  Cista. 

(From  the  original  in  the  York  Museum.) 

basiUa  built  by  Childebert,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  magnificent  pile  which  we  see  to-day. 
I      Ib  1163,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  edifice  was 
\     pflbed  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who  having  been 
driven  from  his  States,  had  taken  refuge  in  France. 
The  great  altar  was  consecrated  a.d.  1182  by  the 
Bishop  Maurice,  and  Henri  de  Chateau,  Marcey, 
Ctrdinal,  Bishop  of  Albano,  legate  of  the  Holy 
See.   A  great  portion  of  the  choir  was  finished  in 
1185,  and  work  was  then  commenced  upon  the  ex- 
terior ornaments.    But  although  much  activity  was 
effipk)]red  to  hasten  these  constructions  yet  Mau- 
rice de  Sulley  died  in  1 196,  before  having  seen  his 
great  enterprise  completed.  His  successor,  Eudes  de 
Solley,  continued  the  works  until  1 208.    Ten  years 
later,  the  old  basilica  Saint  Etienne,  which  shaded 
tljc south  side  of  the  new  structure,  was  torn  down, 
Md  the  mass  of  the  edifice  was  finished  in  1223 ; 
W  a  still  longer  time  was  employed  in  completing 
'^  innumerable  architectural  details  which  were 
^••isbed  here ;  the  triple  gallery  of  the  facade,  the 
^'^Jlals,  the  great  windows,  the  arabesques,  in- 
5^tited  work,  colonnettes  and  statues,  which  make 
^^^re  Dame  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments 
'^  the  power  of  the  age.     Wars,  civil  discord,  and 
^^lack  of  money  frequently  interrupted  this  im- 
*^^5nse  work,  which  was  only  finished  at  the  end 
^^   two  centuries.     The  edifice  was  executed  in 
^^^cordance  with  a  plan  both  imposing  and  sub- 
^  "^sie.    There  is  a  grand  severity  in  the  lines,  and 
^    simple  majesty  in  the  forms. 

The  grand  portal  which  was  completed  in  1223, 
^^  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  is  composed  of 
^'^o  great  square  and  symmetrical  towers  which 


join  the  gable  end  of  the  nave.  The  facade 
by  its  solidity  and  massive  strength  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  Lombard  structures.  It  contains 
three  great  doors  with  arch  stones,  and  walls  cov- 
ered with  very  curious  sculptures.  In  the  time  of 
Louis  XII.  it  was  necessary  to  mount  three  steps 
to  reach  the  facade.  In  the  north  tower  is  the 
famous  bell  called  le  Bourdon;  it  is  only  rung  on 
occasions  of  great  solemnity.  It  weighs  thirty-two 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  hammer  weighs  one 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  cast  in  1683,  and  re- 
cast in  1685,  and  at  this  epoch  was  baptized  with 
much  pomp  and  ceremony.  Louis  XIV.  and 
Marie  Therese  became  its  godfather  and  god- 
mother, and  gave  it  the  name  Emanuel  Louise 
Therese.  Along  the  line  of  the  front  there  are 
twenty-seven  niches,  where  before  the  Revolution 
there  were  twenty-seven  statues  representing  the 
succession  of  Kings  of  France  from  Childebert 
down  to  Philip  Augustus.  Above  this  range  of 
niches  is  a  round  window,  called  the  Rose.  Each 
lateral  face  of  the  church  contains  such  a  window, 
of  delicate  workmanship.  The  Rose  window  of 
the  south  side  was  constructed  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Noailles  at  his  own  expense,  and  cost  eighty  thou- 
sand francs.  Lastly,  the  height  of  the  facade  is 
decorated  with  a  peristyle  composed  of  thirty-four 
columns,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  length  and 
tenuity.  Each  of  the  columns  is  formed  of  a  sin- 
gle stone ;  they  support  a  gallery  with  balustrade. 
Two  lateral  portals  finish  the  extremity  of  the 
north  and  south  cross  aisles.  The  north  aisle 
was  erected  about  131 2  by  Philip  the  Fair,  who 
paid  for  its  construction  with  the  wealth  which  he 


A  Roman  Cista. 

(From  the  original  in  the  York  Museum.) 

had  taken  from  the  Templars.  Not  far  from  here 
is  a  handsome  door  called  the  porte  rcuge^  by  which 
the  canons  repair  from  the  cloister  to  the  church 
for  night  offices.  In  the  original  frame  of  this 
door  are  the  figures  of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  Duke  of 
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Bofgimdy,  and  Maq^erite  of  Bsfmrni,  btt  wuc. 
The  uwth  t>ortal  \%  of  the  finic  style  w^  %\mX  of 
vHieb  we  fuiNt  josi  the  bi^ 

decorate  it  reprefcn  I     ..  ...lary  of  Sa...  ......,,. 

The  walls  of  (he  chtircli  are  upheld  throtigh<»tt 
the  whole  extent  by  o  '    \%  tkillltilly  A\%- 

|io«ed»  mrmotifitcd  by  p.  >iod  docbetoos  ; 

tlie  eHeci  \xkix%  very  pictures^jtie.      One  of  the 
aoit  cm  10^  poftior-  "^  *^ -^  -..!►,...      ♦;..  .....i_. 


^uirnuiQv  with  the  fenerml  architectofei 

drrcil  ---piraicly  they  arc  not  less  fine. 

^reat  altar  there  k  a  group  in  ntarblc^ 

Vow  of  Louis  XIII/'     Thai  loonarcfc 

pitat  his  kiDjtdom  tsoder  the  p^-otection  of 

•  vow  to  rcitoTr  tlic 

,  l>ut  he  died  before 

iiaving  beeij  ^bJr  to  accomplish  his  design.     AAer 

him  Lot:     v  r  u  cjtcoiied  it,  and  iolemnJy  laid  the 


VVAIt,  K*%  SuTFltlTJi,   KHAR    Mw?n>;AK   K\niJV^I> 


work  of  the  roof,  which  is  called  the  foret  by 
reajion  of  the  miiltitTidc  of  pieces  of  choslnut  wood 
of  which  it  iis  t:ompo**ed. 

The  interior  of  Notre  Dame  forms  a  Latin  Crots. 
A  hamlrcd  and  twenty  pillars,  each  on?  different 
from  another*  sustain  the  arches  and  form  a 
double  intlosurc  nround  the  choir  and  the  nave. 
Twenty-seven  rha|ieljf  occupy  the  exterior  tra- 
verses of  the  lower  sidci5,  above  which  circle 
spaciou.^  galleries  and  elegant  tribunes.  The  moM 
of  the  minor  ornaments  are  of  modern  style,  and 


first  stone  of  this  altar  in   16^9,     Bui   itiv   ^^ 
was  not  made  until  twentyfoiir  years  after, 
represents  a  great  white  marble  cro^.  upon  wb   i 
drapery  has  been  thrown  ;  below,  the  figure  of    s 
Virgin  sits  holding  Jesufc  in  her  arms;  at  her  s^< 
and  placed  ni  V      V  •     "    jfesofL«> 

XtLf.   and    I  ma  crovi^ 

The  statues  ol  the  kmg  were  torcibiy  carried  awr" 
during  the  Revolution  ;  but  were  reestabtbhetl 

As  a  historical  monument^  Noire  Dame  dc  Ria^j 
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than  a  multitude  of  granite  balls.     All  around,  in 

order  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  sym- 

Aciry  of  the  whole,  are  a  number  of  buildings  in 

the  same  style,  with  a  quantity  of  small  windows, 

and  without  the  least  ornament. 

These  buildings  are  connected 

with  each  other  by  galleries  in 

the  fonn  of  bridges,  thrown  over 

the  streets  that  lead  to  the  vil- 
lage. All  the  approaches  to  the 

edifice  are  paved  with  granite 

flags,  and  its  limits  marked  by 

little  walls  three  feet  high,  orna- 

meoted  with  the  inevitable  balls 

at  every  angle  and  every  open- 
ing.   The  facade,  which   does 

not  project  in  the  least  from  the 

other  portions  of  the  building, 

fails  to  break  the  aridity  of  the 

general  lines,  and  is  hardly  per- 
ceived, although  it  is  of  gigantic 

proportions. 
The  first  place  you  enter  is  a 

vast  court-yard,  at^the  extremity 

of  which  is  the  portal  of  a  church, 

presenting  no  remarkable  feature 

except  some  colossal  statues  of 

prophets  with  gilt  ornaments  and 

%ares  painted  rose-color.    This 

court-yard  is  flagged,  damp  and 
cold,  and  the  angles  are  gener- 
ally overgrown  with  grass. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is 
^f  from  pleasing.  Immense 
■^ouse-gray  pilasters  formed  of 
finite,  with  a  large,  micaceous 
^■^ain,  like  coarse  salt,  ascend  to 
^*^^  roof,  which  is  painted  in 
""^sco,  the  blue,  vapory  tones  of 
^Viich  are  ill-suited  to  the  cold, 
^Oor  color  of  the  architecture. 
^he  visitor  is  shown  the-  place 
^here  for  fourteen  years  the 
^Owbre  Philip  II.,  that  king 
^^om  to  be  a  grand  inquisitor,  used  to  seat  him- 
^If. 

Beneath  the  church  is  the  Pantheon,  the  name 
Siven  to  the  vault  where  the  bodies  of  the  kings 
^f  Spain  are  preserved.  It  is  octagonal  in  form, 
^hirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty-eight  feet 
in  height,  directly  under  the  high  altar ;  so  that 


when  the  priest  is  saying  mass  his  feet  are  on  the 
stone  which  forms  the  keystone  of  the  vault.  The 
staircase  leading  into  it  is  formed  of  granite  and 
colored  marble,  and  closed  by  a  handsome  bronze 


Portal  of  Notrk  Damk,  Paris. 

gate.  The  Pantheon  is  lined  throughout  with 
jasper,  porphyry,  and  other  stones  no  less  pre- 
cious. In  the  walls  there  are  niches  with  antique- 
formed  cippi,  destined  to  contain  the  bodies  of 
those  kings  and  queens  who  have  left  issue.  A 
penetrating  and  deathlike  coldness  reigns  through- 
out the  vault,  and  the  polished  marble  glitters  ac 
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sparkles  in  the  flickering  torchlight ;  it  seems  as 
if  the  walls  were  dripping  wilh'  water,  and  the 
visitor  might  almost  imagine  himself  to  be  in  some 
submarine  grotto* 

The  library  of  the  Escurial  is  remarkable  for 
one  peculiarity,  and  that  is  that  the  books  are 
placed  on  the  shelves  with  their  backs  to  the  wall 
and  their  edges  to  the  spectator.     What   ts  the 


windows,  and  a  corresponding  number  ofi 
Ionic  roliimn.s»  and  Doric  pilasters,  is  also  «ror 
of  notice.  In  its  interior  Valasquex,  Mae 
Baycu  and  Tie  polo  have  painted  some  of  the  u 
ings  in  a  more  or  less  allegorical  style,  Thcgrp 
staircase  Is  very  fine,  and  was  considered  byl 
leon  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Tuilcrics, 
The   Armeria    contains    many  curious 
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Fromt  of  North  kr'^ 

reason  for  this  odd  arrangement  ?     The  library  is 
particularly  rich  in  Arabic  manuscripts. 

Ascending  the  dome,  an  immense  panorama 
unfolds  itself  at  your  feet>  and  you  perceive  at  one 
glance  the  hilly  country  which  separates  you  from 
Madrid ;  on  the  other  side  you  behold  the  raoun* 
tains  of  Gaudarratna, 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Prado  of 
Madrid,  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  the 
world,  and  where  an  astonir.hingly  large  concourse  | 
of  people  collect  every  evening.  The  queen's 
palace,  a  square,  solid  building  of  fine  stones 
strongly  put  together,  with  a  great  profusion  of 


among  which  are  embroidered  saddles,  sW 
with  gold  and  silver  stars,  and  covered  wil 
scales ;  these  are  very  numerous,  and  of  ill ' 
of  strange  shapes,  and  evidenily  belong  lo  I 
mote  period.  But  the  most  attractive  andi 
building  in  its  contents  b  the  Musuem  at  I 
a  description  of  which  would  require  a 
volume.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  th£< 
of  Titian,  Raphael,  Paolo  Veronese,  Rub 
lasquez,  Ribera  and  Murillo.  The  pu 
hung  in  an  excellent  light,  and  the 
style  of  the  building  is  quite  good. 
The  cathedral  at  ColognCp  and  for 
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;ity  ii  justly  £atned,  was  designed  to  be,  and 
uW  probably  have  been  if  it  had  been  com- 
[l^kii  00  tbc  original  plan,  the  finest  Gothic 
lecture  in  the  world.  It  was  begun  in  1248; 
ik  choir  was  consecraited  in  iju;  but  in  1509 
the  work  came  to  a  stand.  It  was  to  have  been 
fire  hundred  and  eleven  feel  long,  two  hundred 
end  ihiny-ODC  broad,  and  the  two  principal  towers 
wcrt  to  have  been  five  hundred  feet  high ;  the 
Oiic  which  IS  the  nearest 
finished  is  about  one-third 
of  this  height.  The  build- 
iflg  became  nearly  a  niin  ; 
in  fitt  it  is  less  than  fifty 
jrcais  since  it  was  in  such 
1  fUte  that  a  street  ran 
through  it  rn  front  of  the 
dioif  door ^  and  to  a  re- 
ocm  date  the  towers  h^  i 
tvtry  ippearaiHDe  of  ih. 
nj(Ticd  abbey^i  seen    in 

vines,  ant  J 

ji«d  bushes  growing  on 

the   top.     For   ceniuries 

f4e  iTtnc    used    by    the 

'A\sz  the  stones 

„„  „..uwed  to  aland. 

^*  was  Uken  down  once, 

^t   a  '  thuti- 

<*cr-sL  4  after- 

•^*^,lbc  ciii^ns  in  their 

*U^mition  attributed   it 

^o     (he  removal    uf    the 

^t^nc,  and  forthwith    it^ 

^T  a  similar  orje»  was  set 

ttp  again.    A  new  impulse 

^aa  been  given  of  late  to 

th^  work,  and  funds  arc 

Ukdy  to  be  raised  to  complete  this  magnificent 
^tiiefprise;  the  repairs  thus  far  have  been  con- 
cluded in  a  masterly  manner. 

re  hundred  and  four  grand  columns 

.^  the  church  into  a  nave  and  four 

»iilc  aisles.     The  choir  is  a  most  beautiful  crea- 

*^oiJ;  a  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  high, 

*nd  of   most    i^erfect   proportions ;    its   fine   old 

l-giass  windows  are  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 

jfi  JUf  are  also  the  carved  stalb  and  seats.     The 

Cologi^ese  must  stand  high  00  the  list   01   the 

bigotr  '  ifierstitiotits.     In  this  cathedral  they 


show  with  much  pomp  the  celebrated  shrine  of 
the  Magi,  the  three  kings  of  Cologne  who  came 
from  the  East  to  worship  the  infant  Saviour,  It  ia 
very  rich  in  precious  stones  and  jewels;  though 
riiany  have  been  taken  away  from  it,  it  is  still 
asserted  to  be  worth  over  a  million  of  dollars  \  If 
one's  mercantile  propensity  should  induce  him  to 
ask  if  they  had  ever  been  offered  that  sum,  the 
priest  in  attendance  would  likely  look  daggers  at 


The  Eicuauj^ 

him.     A  slab  b  removed  from  the  front  of  the 

shrine,  and  there  you  may  see  three  skulls,  said 

to  be  those  of  kings  named  Gasper,  Melchior  and 

Balthazar — these  names  being  written  in  rubies 

before  each  !     On  one  side  of  the  shrine  in  the 

chapel  of  St.  Agnes  is  an  ancient  painting  bearing 

date  1410  ;  the  centre  represents  the  Adoration  of 

the  Magi,  or  the  three  kings;   on  one  side  St* 

Ursula,  with  the  eleven  thousand  virgins;  on  the 

,  other  St.  Gereon,  with  the  Tbeban  Legion.     It 

j  is  a  remarkably  fin^  work.     There  are  some  pre- 

;  cious  relics  in  the  sacristy. 
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who  was  beheaded  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Archbishop  de  Waldeby,  who  attended  the  Black 
JPrince  in  his  French  war,  was  buried   here   in 
J397  ;    here  is  also  the  tomb  of  another  old  abbot, 
biiriecl  in  1258.     In  the  next  chapel  lies  Sir  Hum- 
phrey   Stanley,  knighted  by  Henry  VII.   for  his 
gallant  conduct  on  Bosworth  Field.     The  next  is 
an  elegant  tomb  erected  by  the  great  Lord  Bur- 
leigh to  his  wife,  who  says,  "  among  other  things, 
that  she  was  well  versed  in  the  sacred  writers, 
chiefly  the  Greek."     When  she  died  she  appro- 
priated much  of  her  wealth  to  founding  scholar- 
ships  in  the  universities  and  perpetual  charities 
for  the  poor.     Many  famous  ladies  are  entombed 
■boot  this  spot ;  among  others,  Katherine  Valois, 
wife  of  Henry  V.,  and  Mary  Beaumont,  mother 
of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  James 
I.*s  reign.     In  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul  we  have  a 
colossal  statue  of  James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the 
steam  engine.     Beside  this  is  an  old  Gothic  tomb, 
ef&ted  over  the  remains  of  Henry  V.'s  standard- 
bearer  at  Agincourt.     Close  at  hand  is  the  monu- 
nwitofanoble  lady,  Frances,  Countess  of  Sussex, 
who  by  her  last  will  founded  a  divinity  chair  in 
Cambridge  University.    Her  good  work  still  lives. 
Space  will  not  allow  us  to  linger  longer  among 
*ttc  famous  monuments ;  yet  we  would  fain  enter 
^  Confessor's   Chapel.     His  tomb  and  shrine 
|*ccupy  the  centre.     It  was  built  by  Henry  III. 
^  1269,  ^^^  ^^  \}citxi  the  glory  of  England,  cov- 


ered as  it  was  with  ornaments  and  precious  stones 
and  golden  figures.  At  one  time  the  jewels  and 
valuables  were  pledged  by  Henry  in  an  emergency 
for  nearly  ;£i 3,000.  But  it  has  long  since  been 
stripped  of  its  wealthy  adornments,  and  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  holy  spot.  In  the  remote 
period  of  its  erection,  it  was  visited  by  multitudes 
from  all  parts  of  the  realm,  and  even  distant  lands, 
who  came  to  make  their  devotions  at  the  altar  of 
the  pious  and  sainted  king.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  shrine  lies  the  body  of  his  Queen  Editha,  who 
was  "commended  for  her  beauty,  learning,  pru- 
dent economy,  gentle  manners,  and  inimitable 
skill  in  needle-work,  having  wrought  with  her 
own  hands  the  king's  state  robes."  Near  this  lies 
Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I. ;  died  May  ist,  1118. 
On  the  north  side  is  the  ancient  and  splendid 
tomb  of  Henry  III.,  who  rebuilt  the  abbey;  he 
was  buried  here  in  1272.  The  workmanship  is 
admirable ;  the  panels  are  polished  porphyry,  bor- 
dered by  mosaic  work  of  gold  and  scarlet.  His 
full-length  figure  is  of  gilt  brass.  The  chantry  of 
the  distinguished  Henry  V.  comes  next.  It  is 
extremely  magnificent.  As  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
he  was  wild  and  ungovernable,  and  has  formed, 
with  FalstafT  and  others,  the  staple  of  one  or  two 
of  Shaksi)eare's  plays ;  but  as  king,  he  played  the 
man,  gained  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  conquered 
all  the  north  of  France,  and  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four  in  Vincennes. 


A  TEMPEST  IN   A  TEAPOT. 

By  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rowe. 


"Broiled  partridge  for  two,  at  six  p.m." 
These  were  the  contents  of  a  note  that  the  cap- 
^'n  of  the  steamer  that  runs  daily  between  Kineo 
the  foot  of  the  lake  placed  in  the  hands  of 
^^he  landlord  of  the  hotel  at  the  former  place,  with 
\  accompanying  remark : 
"It's  an  odd  old  covey  and  his  wife  from  furrin 
*ts,  I  conceit,  by  the  speech  of  'em." 
The  message  was  an  unusual  one,  for  visitors  at 
ii  fiivorite  summer  resort  usually  trusted,  and 
eiy,  too,  to  the  well-known  excellence  of  the 
I  of  fare  always  to  be   found   at   the   Kineo 
use;  but  the  jolly  landlord  only  smiled  good- 
jiredlj  as  he  replied  to  his  friend : 


**  We're  used  to  all  sorts  here,  you  know.  Why, 
Tve  had  folks  grumble  because  they  couldn't  have 
bear  steaks  served  up  for  *em  in  July,  and  green 
peas  in  October.  But  I  most  always  manage  to 
please  *em,  if  they  are  a  little  pudjiky  at  first.  A 
good  dish  of  fried  trout  with  the  clear  mountain 
air  for  a  relish  soon  makes  'em  forget  that  there's 
anything  else  in  the  world  worth  the  eatin'  but  a 
good  fried  or  boiled  'laker." 

Both  men  laughed;  but  the  captain's  dark, 
shrewd  face  wore  a  look  of  curious  perplexity  that 
had  not  faded  from  it  when,  on  the  following  day 
as  his  staunch  little  steamer  swung  gracefully  up 
alongside  of  the  wharf  where  the  landlord  stood, 
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ready  lo  welcome  the  guests  that  crowded  ashore 
eager  to  secure  a  supper  and  lodgings  for  the 
night,  he  nodded  knowingly  under  cover  of  the 
smoke-stark  toward  a  couple  that,  waiting  until  the 
last,  walked  slowly  and  deliberately  up  the  plank, 
apparently  unmindful  of  the  curious  looks  that 
their  fellow-passengers,  as  well  as  the  guests  from 
the  hotel,  who,  according  to  custom,  had  strolled 
down  to  see  the  new  arrivals,  bestowed  upon 
them. 

They  were  an  oddly-assorted  pair,  as  one  could 
see  at  a  glance.  The  man  small,  thin,  white- 
haired,  with  fierce  black  eyes  looking  out  from 
under  his  bushy,  gray  eyebrows,  leaned  feebly 
upon  the  arm  of  his  companion,  a  woman  of  per- 
haps forty,  whose  face  in  its  rich,  dark  beauty  was 
one  that  once  seen  could  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
For  an  instant  that  face  dazzled,  bewildered  the 
beholder  with  its  wondrous  richness  of  coloring, 
its  perfect  symmetry  of  outline  and  feature;  but 
the  next  came  an  indefmable  chill,  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  that  was  almost  repulsion,  like  one 
who  grasping  a  beautiful  flower,  eager  to  inhale 
its  fragrance,  finds  it  but  soulless,  scentless  wax, 
merely  a  cunning  imitation  of  Nature  at  her  best. 

Proud,  fair  and  placid,  not  an  emotion  either 
of  sorrow,  anger  or  love  had  left  its  impress  upon 
that  coldly  regal  face  ;  her  voice,  even,  was  modu- 
lated to  one  uniform  tone,  never  rising  with  sudden 
heat  or  falling  to  any  {possible  note  of  iendernes5; 
but  a  level,  even  monotone,  that  formed  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  quick,  fiery  speech  of  her  husband, 
whose  words,  spoken  with  a  strong  foreign  accent, 
were  launched  at  one  with  the  whiz  and  rush  of 
some  fierce  projectile. 

'*  Qui !  suppare  and  room  ready,  you  say  !  All 
right,  so  it  be.     Come,  we  follow  !*' 

The  host  bowed  silently ;  but  as  they  took  up 
their  line  of  march  to  the  hotel,  he  ventured  to 
remark,  in  his  usual  hosj)i table  fashion  : 

**  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  make  you  comfor- 
table at  Kineo.  We're  pretty  full'  now;  but  I've 
reserved  one  of  my  best  rooms  for  you.  I  hope 
you'll  like  it." 

Not  a  word  in  reply — only  a  quick,  suspicious 
glance  from  the  oM  man's  fierce  eyes,  while  his 
stately  companion  moved  on,  evidently  unheeding 
or'unhearing  the  remark  as  completely  as  she  did 
the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  in  the  grass  beneath 
her  feet,  or  the  soft  mountain  breeze  that  kissed 
her  proud,  cold  cheek  as  fearlessly  as  that  of  the 


sunburnt  little  urchin  who  frolicked  among  the 
buttercups  and  purple  clover-heads  not  a  rod 
away.  r* 

Silently,  too,  without  criticism  or  comment,  the 
strange  pair  took  possession  of  the  room  assigned 
them  :  but  as  the  landlord  withdrew  with  an  em- 
barrassed bow,  the  lady  said,  curtly: 

'*  Send  your  cook  to  me  for  directions." 

.\nd  five  minutes  later  the  stout  matron  who 
presided  over  that  department  made  her  appear- 
ance, her  face  full  of  an  eager  curiosity  that  she 
managed  to  disguise  beneath  an  air  of  pleasant 
solicitude. 

**  Tm  the  head  cook,  ma'am,  and  I'll  take  any 
orders  that  you  may  wish  to  give." 

In  reply,  the  stranger  drew  from  the  depths  of 
her  trunk  a  curiously-formed  metal  teapot  of  a  size 
to  contain  about  three  ordinary  cups  of  tea;  this, 
with  two  small,  neatly-folded  paper  packages,  she 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  wondering  domestic, 
with :  ^ 

"There  jire  two  drawings  of  tea — one  for  din- 
ner and  the  other  for  supper.  To-morrow  mom-s^^ 
ing  I  will  give  you  the  measure  for  that  day ;  it  {j--  . 
as  precious  as  gold,  and  not  a  grain  of  it  must  b^^ 
wasted.  The  tea  is  to  be  brought  to  our  table  ii^::: 
this  teapot,  that  I  may  |X)ur  it  myself;  and,"  sl^^^ 
added,  with  something  like  a  thrill  of  apprehe  t:::^ 
sion  running  through  her  smooth,  even  ton^^^ 
'•you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  make  any  m  i 
take,  for  Monsieur  Defoe  will  not  forgive  a^  r 
tamf)ering  with  what  is  to  him  life  itself." 

*'  Ves,  ma'am.  1*11  see  that  everything  is  2 
right." 

Hut  when  safe  in  her  own  domain  the  puzzK— « 
and  amused  woman  related  her  story  to  her  assE.  s 
ants,  holding  up  the  teapot  meanwhile  for  th  ^ 
inspection.     One  of  them  exclaimed,  curiously — 

*MVhy,  its  just  exactly  like  the  one  that^^^i^ 
Hrar  ketts  has  his  tea  made  in,  and  that  come  fr  ■"" 
some  furrin  country  where  they  raise  tea.  Jt 
says  he  promised  the  old  mandarin  that  gave  iC: 
him  that  he'd  always  drink  his  tea  out  of  it,  £1^  a 
that's  why  he  takes  it  about  him  everywhere 
goes." 

'"Twill  be  an  awful  bother  to  tell  whicl-i 
which,"  soliloquized  the  cook,  looking  appreK^^  ^ 
sively  at  the  two  teapots  that,  having  been  plac  ^ 
side  by  side,  were  really  exact  counterparts  one     <>/ 
the  other. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  though,  Molly;  you  just  r  /e 
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a  bit  of  white  thread  around  the  handle  of  Mr. 
Brackett's,  and  then  we'll  be  sure  not  to  make 
-any  mistake." 

Molly  did  as  desired,  and  so  far  as  human  cal- 
culation could  go,  Monsieur  Defoe  was  sure  of 
having  his  single  cup  of  tea  at  each  meal  from  his 
own  special  and  particular  teapot. 

The  days  passed  by,  and  still  the  mystery  that 
from  the  first  had  clung  about  the  Defoes  seemed 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish.     They  made  no 
attempt  to  seek,  in  fact  they  evidently  avoided, 
the  companionship  of  their  fellow-guest?,  going 
out  alone  or  with  a  guide  upon  their  frequent 
fishing  and  sailing  excursions,  never  speaking  un- 
less addressed,  and  then  in  the  curt,  constrained 
manner  of  people  who  were  determined  to  hold 
as  little  intercourse  as  possible  with  the  world 
about  them. 
To  this  general  ostracism  of  their  fellow-guests 
i        ttee  was,  however,  one  exception,  and  that  was 
found  in  the  person  of  the  jolliest,  most  social 
and  popular  gentleman  at  the  hotel,  the  owner 
of  the  Japnese   teapot   before   mentioned,  Mr. 
Bnckett. 

For  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  the  un- 
lociil  Frenchman  really  took  some  little  pains  to 
render  himself  agreeable  to  the  hearty- tempered 
Yankee,  who  in  his  turn  took  him  in  tow,  with 
mich  the  same  benevolent  air  as  a  great  burly 
Newfoundland   might  deign  to  fraternize  with  a 
snappish  poodle;    and    the   two   fished,    rowed, 
tramped  and   played   croquet   together  with   an 
«<n«nimity  astonishing  to  the  lookers-on,  who  all 
to  a  man  predicted    some  sudden   and    violent 
""Pture  to  an  intimacy  so  strange  and  unintelli- 
gible. 

In  due  time,  too,  that  rupture  came.     A  slight 

disagreement  in  regard  to  their  favorite  game,  a 

^^Hxl-natured   remonstrance   from   Mr.   Bracket  t, 

^^X  by  a  fiery  rejoinder  from  his  opponent,  more 

^ords,  and  at  last  an  insulting  epithet  hurled  from 

y^^  lips  of  the   enraged    Frenchman   that   even 

^nkee  coolness  and  philosophy  could  not  over- 

*^^k ;  and  the  two  met  at  table  or  upon  the  broad 

Piazza  of  the  hotel  face  to  face  without  a  word  or 

^^k  of  recognition;  only  a  fiery  gleam  that  shot 

*^ow  and  then  from  Monsieur's  little  black  eyes 

^^ealed  how  fierce  was  the  smoldering  passion 

^thin  his  breast;  and,  as  evil  passions  seldom 

^it  long   for  their  opportunity,  an   apparently 

trivial  mistake  served  in  this  case  as  an  excuse  to 


expend  the  pent-up  wrath  of  days,  even  though 
upon  an  unoffending  object. 

An  unexpected  influx  of  guests  just  at  dinner 
time  had  created  some  little  bustle  and  confusion 
among  the  kitchen  magnates;  so  that  when  the 
pretty  waitress  who  served  at  the  Defoe  table 
brought  in  the  precious  teapot  as  usual,  her 
heightened  color  and  flurried  manner  instantly  re- 
vealed to  Monsieur's  suspicious  eyes  that  she  was 
somewhat  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of  her 
duties;  and  with  a  selfish  instinct  characteristic 
of  the  man,  he  glanced  from  her  flushed  face  to 
the  sacred  burden  that  she  bore,  half  expecting  to 
see  some  horrible  dent  or  mutilation  of  his  cher- 
ished treasure. 

It  was  intact,  and  he  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief 
and  settled  himself  back  comfortably  in  his  chair; 
hut  as  his  wife  proceeded  as  usual  to  pour  the  tea, 
his  eye  caught  sight  of  some  secret  sign  or  mark 
visible  only  to  himself,  and  uttering  a  loud  ex- 
clamation, he  started  up,  his  face  so  inflamed  with 
rage  that  he  seemed  a  demon  rather  than  a  man, 
while,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  passion,  he  cried, 
fiercely:  **Sacre /  It  is  the  tea  urn  of  my  foe,  he 
that  I  do  hate ;  thus  do  I  spit  upon  the  accursed 
scoundrel,  they  call  him  Brackett!  How  dare 
you  insult  me  with  the  urn  from  which  he  drink?" 
and  seizing,  in  his  fury,  the  offending  vessel, 
filled  to  the  brim  as  it  was  with  scalding  tea,  he 
made  as  if  he  would  have  thrown  its  contents  in 
the  face  of  the  frightened  girl,  who,  with  one 
shriek  of  uncontrollable  terror,  fled  toward  the 
door,  closely  pursued  by  the  enraged  man,  who 
was  evidently  too  mad  with  jwssion  to  realize  in 
the  least  what  he  was  about.  So  sudden  and  unex- 
l)ected  had  been  the  outbreak,  that  of  the  fifty  or 
more  guests  in  the  crowded  dining-room,  no  man 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  interfere  for  the  poor 
girl's  protection,  as  she  sped  across  the  room 
closely  followed  by  her  pursuer,  holding  the  of- 
fending tea  urn  aloft,  ready  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  hurl  its  contents  at  her  unprotected  head. 

But  at  the  door  a  ready  and  efficient  ally 
showed  himself  in  the  i>erson  of  Tom  Cross,  a 
well-known  guide  and  hunter,  who,  barring  the 
doorway  through  which  she  had  escaped  with  his 
own  sturdy,  well -developed  figure,  managed  with 
one  brawny  arm  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  tem- 
pestuous little  PVenchman  as  easy  as  he  would  have 
put  aside  an  angry  child,  while  a  smile  of  grim 
humor  brightened  his  dark,  determined  face  as  he 
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uid  so  everybody  called  me  '  Tom  Cross ;  but  my 
real  name  is  *  Amibel  de  la  Crosse.'  " 
VOid  the  canoe  give  a  sudden  lurch  just  at  that 
moment  and  frighten  the  lady?  for,  with  a  sud- 
dcn,  sharp  cry,  she  made  as  if  she  would  have 
lisen  to  her  feet,  while  a  face  white  as  the  face  of 
tbedead  looked  out  at  the  young  man  from  be- 
ncith  the  drooping  brim  of  her  hat,  and  holding 
op  oDC  hand  with  a  quick,  warning  gesture,'  she 
cried,  sharply : 
"Not  that !  Mon  Dieu,  you  are  deceiving  me !" 
"Down!     Be  still,  or   you   will  swamp  us!" 
\    cried  poor  Tom,  with  a  frantic  endeavor  to  keep 
'     die  frail  craft   from  capsizing  with   its  helpless 
fatigfat.    "One  must  keep  very  still  in  a  birch," 
be  added,  in  explanation ;  and  drawing  a  long 
bieath  of  relief  as  the  canoe  righted  itself,  while 
he  experienced  a  feeling  of  profound  thankfulness 
that  he  had  not  been  left  floundering  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake  with  a  drowning  woman  clinging 
1^    toluD,  thus  making  his  destruction  as  well  as  her 
I     ovQ  almost  certam. 

I        Perhaps  the  haughty  dame  resented  the  tone  of 

[     aNnmand  that  he  had  so  unconsciously  assumed ; 

I      for  she  sat  perfectly  silent  and  motionless  for  sev- 

I      eral  moments,  and  when  she  again  spoke  the  kindly 

condescension  had  vanished  from  her  tone;  instead, 

she  spoke  with  a  sharpness  that  had  beneath  it  an 

ill-concealed  chord  of  either  curiosity  or  dread. 

"You  lived  with  your  grandmother,  you  say? 
Were  your  parents  dead  ?" 
"Myfcitherwas." 
"And  your — mother?" 
"Deserted,  abandoned  me  in  my  cradle." 
Everybody  said  that  Tom  Cross  was  one  of  the 
««est,  best-tempered  fellows  in  the  world,  with 
•»Kgay,  careless  French  temperament ;  but  if  they 
cooW  have  seen  him  then — the  sternly  compressed 
Iips»  white  and  set  beneath  the  thick,  black  mus- 
^*che,  and  a  smoldering  fire  in  the  dark  eyes  ihav 
told  of  a  life-long  hidden  bitterness — they  wo'jid 
'^ve  realized  that  beneath  that  careless  exterior 
^^  were  depths  of  feeling,  of  bitter  feeling  that 
'^.Dc  had,  and  few  would  caie  lo  fathom. 

A  long,  shuddering  thrill  passed  over  the  wo- 
^Xi  opposite,  and  she  pressed  ber  hand  for  an 
"*«Unt  to  her  heart,  as  she  asked : 

*'Do  you  know  why  she  did  ao?" 
,    **Ycs;"  and  he  shcrwe«l  bis  white  tetlh  for  an 
Instant  in  a  mocking  smile.     "  She  wai  pc^or.     A 
'ich  man  saw  her,  and  loved  her  bcacty.     He  said 


to  her,  *  I  will  make  you  my  wife;  you  shall  wear 
silks  and  jewels,  live  idly,  and  sleep  softly;  but 
the  boy  I  will  not  have.  He  looks  at  me  with 
his  father's  eyes;  yes,  and  I  hate  him.  Leave 
him  with  the  old  grandame,  and  come  you  with 
me.'  And  she" — the  woman  bent  eagerly  for- 
ward, and  looked  into  his  face  with  a  strange, 
pleading  look  in  her  proud  eye. 

"Well?" 

''Went  with  him;  for  she  loved  gold  better 
than  her  child." 

As  he  finished  speaking  the  canoe  grated  upon 
the  sandy  beach,  while  its  owner,  apparently  for- 
getful of  all  that  had  passed,  as  he  carefully  lifted 
the  lady  over  the  side  in  his  strong  arms,  re- 
marked, modestly,  and  touching  his  hat  with  the 
air  of  graceful  courtesy  natural  to  the  man  ; 

**  I  will  be  proud  of  your  company  again, 
madam,  when  you  will  like  another  sail  in  my 
birch.  I  can  show  you  very  many  pleasant  places 
about  here  any  fine  day  when  the  lake  is  smooth." 

She  looked  at  him  silently  for  a  moment,  then 
with  a  quick,  burning  blush  overspreading  her 
face,  she  dropped  into  his  hand  the  bit  of  silver 
due  for  his  services  as  boatman,  and  turning, 
without  a  word,  walked  swiftly  up  the  path  to 
the  hotel,  where,  for  the  next  three  days,  not 
one  of  the  curious  guests  caught  a  glim{jse  either 
of  herself  or  husband. 

\  wonder-loving  young  lady  who  occupied  the 
adjoining  room,  told  in  mysterious  whispers  of 
stormy  altercations  and  tearful  pleadings  and  re- 
proaches;  but  the  landlord,  when  questioned 
upon  the  subject,  gravely  remarked  that  ''Mon- 
sieur was  very  ill,  and  his  wife  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  the  care  of  him,"  an  explanation  that 
proved  satisfactory  to  ail  but  one,  and  that  one 
the  humble,  unnoted  guide,  Tom  Cross. 

He  was  not  given  to  making  mysteries  and 
weaving  romances  about  the  scores  of  strange 
people  that  he  met  in  hia  daily  life,  this  un- 
learned, 'J n imaginative,  young  fellow  who  held 
himself  ready,  at  two  dollars  a  day,  to  act  the 
p^art  of  gi:ide,  yirstyoj^  and  cook  to  the  oddest, 
gr-jmpies:  party  who  had  ever  been  lured  thither 
by  the  iovtiy  scenery  and  famous  trout ing  privi- 
leges, to  find  a  delightful  n<^velty  in  penetrating 
the  recesses  of  the  unbroken  forest,  aixl  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  :o  live  the  unrestrained,  care-free 
life  of  a  genuine  wocrisman.  And  yet  the  strar^^-e 
lady*s  unmiaiakalfie  cmocion,  k#  utterly  at  vatj- 
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«nc«  with  her  usual  air  of  cold  indifference,  was  a 
mystery  that  he  found  himself  unable  either  to 
solve  or  forget. 

lVrha|)s,  and  for  an  instant  his  heart  burned  hot 
within  hiin»  perhaps  she  might  have  known  his 
mother,  have  heard  the  story  from  her  own  lips, 
ami  was  naturally  astonished  and  agitated  at  hear- 
ing it  again,  and  from  so  unexpected  a  source. 
But  this  supposition  did  not  seem,  after  all,  a  rea- 
sonable one,  when  he  remembered  to  have  heard 
his  grandmother,  who  mentioned  the  subject  as 
seldom  as  possible,  say  that  his  mother's  husband 
was  a  tea  merchant,  and  that  she  had  sailed  with 
him  for  China  as  soon  as  they  were  married. 

This  grand  lady,  who  spoke  such  good  English, 
and  wore  such  rich  and  fashionable  attire  had 
surely  never  been  in  that  "heathen  land,"  as 
Tom  called  it;  for  the  simple  fellow  had  the 
idea  that  all  foreigners  ipigrating  to  that  far-off 
region  wore  of  necessity  the  conventional  pig-tail 
and  loose  trousers  of  the  race  with  whom  they 
had  associated  themselves,  and  of  course  spoke  a 
language  to  match  the  same. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day  since  that 
memorable  sail,  and  the  guide  sat  alone  upon  a 
large  rock  that  jutted  out  into  the  water  at  a 
secluded  part  of  the  shore,  lazily  trolling  for  the 
fish  that  at  that  hour  often  ventured  so  close  to 
the  beach  that  their  crimson  and  gold-spotted 
sides  gleamed  up  through  the  transparent  water 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  angler's  presence  and 
skill. 

Tom  was  a  crack  fisherman,  as  everybody 
allowed ;  but  just  now  it  was  evident  that  his 
mind  was  more  intent  upon  other  things;  for 
laying  down  his  rod  at  the  very  instant  that  a 
big  trout  was  about  to  make  a  dart  at  the  bait,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  silver  coin,  and 
turning  it  over  and  over  in  his  broad  palm,  silently 
regarded  it  with  a  curious,  half-wistful  look. 

"  I  have  seen  no  such  piece  of  silver  money 
before.  Even  the  grandames,  who  have  a  stock- 
ing full  of  silver,  have  nothing  like  this.  Per- 
haps," and  a  sudden  glow  sprang  to  his  dark  face, 
"  it  is  a  Chinese  coin." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  aloud  in  his  eager  un- 
consciousness, and  his  heart  gave  a  quick  bound 
as  a  low  voice  close  to  his  elbow  remarked,  com- 
posedly : 

'*  Yes,  it  is  Chinese  money ;  but  quite  as  good 
silver  as  your  quarter  dollars  in  this  country." 


It  was  the  stranger  lady,  and  the 
defiant,  half-anxious  tone  in  her  voic 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  calm,  o 
her  regal  face,  or  the  easy  indifferenc 
tude  as  she  leaned  slightly  against  tl 
gigantic  pine  that  overshadowed  thei 

The  young  man  started  up  in  son 
but  with  a  peremptory  wave  of  her  j 
she  bade  him  be  silent,  while  she 
usual  low,  even  tones : 

"You  are  poor  and  obscure,"  si: 
ruptly,  "and  your  daily  life  is  on< 
hardships.  You  earn  your  money 
at  a  time,  and  so  slow  that  even  "^ 
careful  economy,  you  will  be  long 
age  before  you  can  hope  to  enjoy  th 
a  home  and  fireside  of  your  own." 

He  nodded  his  head  gravely.  Perh 
ory  of  a  certain  pair  of  laughing  haze 
long  lashes  always  sank  shyly  bene, 
light  in  his  own,  lent  a  bitterness  to 
this  strange  woman  so  pitilessly  he 
him,  and  made  him  feel,  for  the  first 
in  all  his  life,  angrily  discontented  wi 
lot ;  but  he  made  no  reply  in  wore 
his  black  brows  to  a  deeper  frown 
sullenly  with  the  strange  coin  upon 
of  the  rock  beneath.  She  paused  a  i 
to  gather  new  courage,  then  went  on 

"  I  am  rich,  richer  than  you  can  c 
and  all  I  have  now,  and  will  have  at 
death,  may  be  yours  as  my  own  and 

For  one  dizzy  moment,  mountai 
shore  were  blended  in  one  wild,  coi 
Familiar  things  that  all  his  life  h< 
upon  with  careless,  indifferent  eyes, 
denly  transformed  into  something 
strange,  and  he  trembled  and  put  c 
gropingly  as  one  walking  in  the  mi< 
and  sudden  darkness  that  has  fall< 
without  a  moment's  warning. 

Even  in  his  bewilderment,  howevei 

scious  of  a  warm  thrill  of  filial  affectic 

up  from  his  honest  heart  toward  the  ^ 

ing  there  in  the  purple  twilight,  pa 

fled,  as  if  this  revelation  were  nothinj 

I  than  a  mere  business  transaction,  an( 

;  eyes  in  a  mute  appeal,  as  if  to  read  i 

ful  face  some  answering  emotion  of  n 

I  but  in  vain.     She  never  even  stret 


hand  to  meet  the  one  he  had  uacc 
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tended,  while  not  a  thrill  either  of  joy  or  pain 
^sturbed  her  fair  £eice,  as  she  remarked,  in  an 
Hkplanatory  tone : 

"If  I  had  had  children  by  Monsieur  Defoe  to 
inherit  his  fortune,  I  should  never  have  claimed 
yoQ  as  my  son,  as  I  should  have  had  nothing  to 
bestow  upon  you." 

"Nothing?"  he  gasped,  harshly ;  but  she  took 
no  notice  of  his  emotion,  except  by  a  slight 
frown. 

"  Now — and  Monsieur  sees  it  as  I  do — we  can 
do  no  better  than  to  accept  you  as  our  heir.  A 
private  tutor  and  a  few  years  travel  abroad  will 
make  you  presentable,  I  think,  in  spite  of  your 
early  years  of  obscurity  and  ignorance.  But," 
^e  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  half  ashamed  to 
speak  the  words,  ''you  will  take  our  name,  and 
pgss  with  the  world  as  our  adopted  son.  The  fact 
of  my  early  marriage  is  to  remain  a  secret  between 
ns  forever." 

^hie  young. man  lifted  his  head  and  looked 
sternly  into  her  expectant  face.  His  eyes  flashed, 
and  he  drew  himself  up  with  an  air  and  gesture 
every  whit  as  proud  as  her  own,  while  he  replied, 
with  bitter  emphasis : 

"I  will  never  sell  myself,  even  to  her  who  will 
not  be  called  my  mother  I  It  is  no  boy,  madam, 
bat  a  Man,  and  he  will  be  poor  forever ;  but  he 
cares  not  for  you  who  are  ashamed  to  call  him 
son." 

The  poor  fellow's  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke 
the  last  bitter  words,  and  leaning  his  head  against 
the  rough  tree  trunk  as  naturally  as  if  it  had  been 
the  bosom  of  a  friend,  tears,  such  as  he  had  not 
ihed  for  many  a  long  year,  ran  down  his  bronzed 
cheeks,  and  dropped  upon  the  mossy  turf  be- 
neath. 

In  all  this  toilsome,  rough  life,  no  pain  like  this 
had  ever  wrung  his  stout  heart  to  tears  that  he 
scorned  even  while  he  could  not  check  them. 

Madame  alone  seemed  perfectly  unmoved.  She 
^  evidently  schooled  herself  to  act  the  part  that 
*bc  had  chosen  with  dignity  and  decision;  no 
§^tle  emotion  was  to  interfere  between  herself 
^^  her  purpose. 

"You  are  excited  and  astonished,"  she  said, 
^iialy,  "  and  do  not  realize  what  you  are  saying. 
■*">nk  it  over,  and  let  me  know  your  decision  in 
^'•e  morning,  for  we  must  leave  by  the  afternoon 
^t,  Good-night." 
Not  a  farewell  look,  not  a  smile  even,  as  her 


stately  figure  disappeared  through  one  of  the  leafy 
forest  paths  so  quickly  that  the  bewildered  man 
was  half  ready  to  believe  that  what  he  had  heard 
was  but  a  dream  after  all. 

Trusted  and  liked,  by  all,  he  had  no  familiar 
friend  and  confidant  to  whom  he  could  go  for 
sympathy  and  counsel  in  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected strait;  and,  following  the  natural  instincts 
of  one  whose  life  has  been  largely  passed  in  the 
unpeopled  solitudes  of  the  forest,  he  naturally 
sought  them  among  the  scenes  most  congenial  to 
his  silent,  self-contained  nature — the  voiceless,  yet 
never  lonely  forest  glades  and  walks,  pathless  to 
a  stranger  eye,  yet  as  familiar  to  his  foot  as  are 
the  city  streets  to  one  who  has  trodden  them  from 
his  babyhood. 

The  first  gray  dawn  was  creeping  over  the 
eastern  mountains  like  a  faithful  watchman,  awak- 
ing the  topmost  peaks,  while  the  lower  ridges, 
still  enshrouded  in  darkness,  gave  no  sign  as  yet 
of  throwing  off  their  nightly  slumber. 

Even  the  lake  itself  looked  weird  and  ghostly 
in  its  veil  of  silvery  mist,  that,  as  Tom  Cross 
leisurely  paddled  his  light  birch  across  its  sleeping 
face,  was  gradually  lifted  as  if  in  graceful  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  early  visit  on  the  part  of  its  old 
friend,  whose  troubled  brow  gradually  cleared  as 
point  after  point,  long  familiar  to  his  eyes,  came 
into  view,  and  from  the  thickets  the  birds,  thrifty 
little  householders,  began  to  bestir  themselves  and 
send  forth  a  social  greeting  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors — a  greeting  so  familiar  to  the  young 
boatman  that  he  broke  into  a  cheery,  answering 
whistle,  laughing  aloud  as  his  tiny  friends,  evi- 
dently entering  into  the  "joke  of  the  thing," 
replied  with  a  burst  of  song  that  filled  the  fresh, 
sweet  morning  air  with  melody,  and  fell  upon  his 
ear  with  that  familiar,  fond  significance  that  only 
those  who  are  perfectly  en  rapport  with  Nature  in 
her  most  gracious  moods  can  really  understand 
and  enjoy. 

"Aha,  Monsieur  sly-pate!"  he  cried,  as  a  sleek, 
shining  head,  with  two  black  beady  eyes  appeared 
above  the  water,  evidently  swimming  for  the 
canoe.  "After  your  breakfast,  eh?"  and  taking 
a  cracker  from  his  pocket  he  scattered  it  in  crumbs 
in  the  bottom  of  the  birch,  and  resting  his  paddle 
waited  in  perfect  silence  the  approach  of  his  curi- 
ous guest,  who  was  none  other  than  a  large  musk- 
rat,  who  approached  as  fearlessly  as  if  the  light 
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\x\\\  i^iAv  hAiictl  vet'raii,  with  his  single  arm 

I  tAvc*  crtmn  of  immortelles  where  Cjenkkai.  sleeps; 
*MuKt  cAnnonsi*  Ma/.c  ho,  dying,  breathed  a  p^alm — 
Wis  name  Fame  treasured  keeiv». 

Album*  huds,  sun-flushed  an«l  saintly  white, 
Shall  lie  above  the  little   Drummkrhoy;^ 
In  life'.s  young  spring  he  perished  'midst  the  fight, — 
Stmic  mother's  light  ami  joy. 

ThiN  Color  Skr<;kant  died  our  Flag  to  save. 

The  flower  of  chivalry,  Inrloved  by  all ; 
Let  richest  blossoms  cluster  o'er  his  grave 
And  tears  of  tribute  fall  I 

Here  lies  a  Privatk  :  outer  picket  guard. 

That  saved  an  army  from  the  stealthy  foe ; 
Found  with  his  empty  gun  on  bl«KKly  sward, — 
Ky  sudden  death  laid  L>w. 

Comrade  with  shattered  leg,  Ix:  yours  the  hand 

To  dress  this  mound  with  daisies)  starred  with  light! 


'Twa>  such  as  he  who  raised  from  nstive  land 
The  pall  of  darkest  night ! 

With  passion  flowers  and  lilies  strew  the  sod 

O'er  our  young  CHAPLAIN,  who  as  martyr  bled; 
Through  living  souls,  brought  by  his  prayers  to  God, 
He  speaketh  yet,  tho'  dead! 

And  some  lie  here  whose  locks  were  snowy  white 

When  they  went  forth  to  ser\'C  their  Country's  need 
With  sturdy  blows  they  helped  maintain  the  Right, 
And  nobly  died,  indeed. 

With  full  blown  roses  wreathe  bright  ivy  leaves 

And  drop  them,  with  bared  heads,  upon  their  mounds 
Symbols  of  ho|^)e  to  hearts  that  ever  grieve, 

The  fruits  of  many  wounds.  * 

(>,  sacred  day,  that  gilds  well-earned  renown, 

Hring  angel  Peace  to  fold  her  wings  and  stay; 
Let  North  and  South  place  floral  crest  and  crown 
Above  both  blue  and  gray! 


A    BRAVE     BATTLE. 

By  Augusta  De  Bubna. 


All  through  the  leafy  month  of  June  in  the 
year  i8 — ,  the  good  ship  Onward  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware.  The  broad  bosom  of 
the  river  seemed  to  swell  with  conscious  pride  in 
wearing  so  precious  a  prize  upon  its  breast,  and 
even  the  narrow  banks  of  the  creek  which  branched 
off  to  one  side  put  on  a  livelier  green  that  sum- 
mer, and  held  out  slender  arms  all  girdleil  with 


bloom,  as  though  to  tempt  the  vessel  to  warmei 
caresses. 

The  city  lying  on  the  hill  beyond  held  up  it* 
steepled  head  as  if  it  too,  with  pride  and  pleasure, 
welcomed  back  to  his  home  the  old  ship's  brave 
commander,  whose  bluff,  hearty  voice  could  ht 
heard  daily  as  he  strode  the  hilly  streets ;  and, 
like  the  banks  of  the  creek,  all  the  pretty  girls  ir 
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town  put  on  their  brightest  bloom,  and  held  out 
their  slender  arms  in  the  dance  and  promenade  to 
^  the  gallant  young  officers  of  the  ship's  crew. 

Parties  to  the  "springs,"  and  moonlight  walks 
and  sails  upon  the  romantic  stream  that  curled  its 
curve  around  the  town,  made  panoramic  pictures 
in  the  bright  June  weather;  and  although  the 
shifting  figures  were  continually  changing,  like 
brilliantly  colored  atoms  in  a  kaleidoscope,  or 
musical  parts  in  a  song,  now  duo,  now  trio,  now 
quartette,  two  of  the  principal  dramatis  persona 
in  the  summer's  play  were  ever  to  be  seen  in  close 
companionship;  and  before  the  long  June  days 
were  passed  away,  gossiping  tongues  waxed  elo- 
quent over  the  evident  affaire  du  cceur  between 
Lieutenant  Hammond  and  the  minister's  pretty 
little  sister,  Christine  Reece. 

Years  before,    P>ank    Hammond   and    Roger 
Reece  had  been  school-boys  and  college  chums 
together;  and  though  they  had  ever  since  called 
one  another  "friend,"  their  different  choices  of 
profession    had    somewhat   drifted    them    apart; 
Frank  Hanunond  declaring  in  his  boyish,  laugh- 
ing fashion,  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  go 
their    different   roads — Roger    to    a    theological 
seminary,  Frank  to  the  Naval  Academy—'*  We  pull 
«part,  old  friend;  while  I  cry  'war,'  you  shall 
whisper  '  peace. '  I'll  kill  for  you  to  bury,  Roger ! ' ' 
'Hiis  was  all  years  before,  and  in  the  interven- 
ing time,  notwithstanding  a  desultory  sort  of  cor- 
respondence had  been  kept  up,  neither  knew  much 
of  the  other's  life.     But  that  pleasant  summer  in 
the  year  i8 — ,  when  Lieutenant  Hammond  learned 
m  what  waters  it  was  that  his  ship  should  lie  until 
orders  to  sail  in  the  far-off  seas  should  be  received, 
he  recollected  with  a  boyish  thrill  of  pleasure  that 
the  latter  city,  lying  on  the  river's  bank,  was  now 
^he   home  of  his  old  schoolmate,  and  he  deter- 
mined  to  lose  no  time   in  hunting  up  his  old 
friend. 

^  Time,   he    found,   had    changed    them   both. 

*^hile  Hammond  had  grown  into  a  handsome, 

8^y,    careless   sort   of  young    man,   whose    first 

thought  was  for  bimself  and  his  own  comforts, 

^oger  had   become  a  grave,  studious   reverend 

gentleman,  with  the  same  dignified,  kind-hearted 

numner  that  had  earned  for  him  at  school  the 

title,  "  Royal  Roger." 

He  had  a  church,  and  was  quietly  settled  down 
with  his  sister  in  the  little  unpretending  parsonage 
that  stood  near  by  the  old  churchyard. 


An  old  half-ruined  chai>el  was  this  church.  It 
bore  a  date  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  its  black- 
ened walls;  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  graves  so 
long,  it  now  hung  shrouded  and  half  hid  in  the 
vines  and  ivies,  as  though  Nature  had  put  on  it 
robes  of  mourning  for  the  dead  it  had  guarded  so 
many  years. 

Time,  however,  who  had  laid  his  hand  some- 
what severely  upon  Roger,  and  turned  him  gray 
and  grave,  had  been  more  gracious  to  Roger's 
sister;  and  the  child  Christine,  whom  the  lieu- 
tenant remembered  having  danced  on  his  knee 
one  holiday  long  ago,  was  now  a  beautiful  maiden. 

After  this  additional  pleasant  discovery,  it  soon 
grew  to  be  a  favorite  walk  of  the  handsome  lieu- 
tenant's down  the  slanting  street  that  led  to  the 
little  parsonage,  and  on  through  the  grim  old 
graveyard,  "  deciphering  epitaphs,"  he  said. 

At  last,  from  falling  into  the  habit  of  stopping 
at  the  parsonage  in  those  walks^  "  to  talk  with 
Roger  of  old  times,"  he  finally  fell  into  that  other 
habit  to  which  handsome  young  men  are  addicted 
— love-making — ^and  stopped  oftener  to  talk  to 
Roger's  sister  of  the  old,  old  story  ! 

A  whole  lifetime  of  exquisite  happiness  was 
condensed  into  those  brief,  bright  June  days  for 
Christine ;  and  Roger,  when  he  divined  what  the 
glad  light  in  her  eyes  meant,  was  as  pleased  to 
think  she  loved  and  was  beloved  by  his  old  friend 
as  was  she,  when  stealing  up  to  him  one  Sabbath 
at  twilight,  with  her  blushing  face  half  hid  upon 
his  shoulder,  she  whispered  to  her  brother  that  on 
the  morrow,  when  the  good  ship  Onward  should 
sail  away,  it  would  carry  her  heart  with  it. 

And  when  the  vessel  left,  her  heart  went  with 
it— and  all  her  pretty,  cheery  ways  and  gladsome 
smiles  and  songs  as  well,  it  seemed ;  for  shortly 
after  it  was  that  Roger  came  to  mark  his  sister's 
strangely  altered  look  and  manner.  That  Chris- 
tine was  unhappy  and  grieving  over  some  sorrow 
she  held  from  him,  he  felt  convinced ;  and  as  (le 
mused  and  pondered  over  the  problem  of  her  dis- 
quiet, the  sudden  recollection  of  his  friend's  fare- 
well to  him  flashed  through  his  mind,  illuminating 
his  doubts  with  a  livid,  hateful  light. 

He  had  met  Christine  and  her  lover,  he  recol- 
lected now,  on  their  return  from  a  last  walk 
through  the  old  churchyard  and  under  the  sum- 
mer stars.  He  had  thought  best  to  take  leave  of 
Hammond  then  and  there,  as  the  vessel  sailed  at 
dawn,  and  he  had  taken  Hammond's  two  bands 
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in  his,  and  said,  "  Frank,  always  my  friend,  and 
now  my  brother,  good-by,  and  God  bless  you  !*' 

Christine  had  trembled  and  clung  to  his  arm, 
he  remembered,  and  Frank  suddenly  turned  away 
from  him  in  silence.  There  had  no  letter  come 
to  Christine  since  the  ship  sailed.  What  was  this 
strange  pain  that  throbbed  in  his  heart?  Sus- 
picion gnaws  faster  than  fact,  and  a  dark  dread 
of  the  truth  of  his  friend's  insincerity  unsettled  all 
his  thoughts. 

Going  straight  to  Christine  one  day,  after  these 
dark  doubts  had  discolored  all  his  thoughts,  he 
found  her  seated  by  the  window  looking  ofF  on 
the  river.  Taking  her  listless  little  hand  in  his, 
he  said,  looking  down  into  her  pure  sweet  eyes : 

**If  you  grieve  unceasingly  for  your  truant  heart, 
Christine,  I  shall  regret  that  you  have  given  it 
away,  and  I  would  fain  recall  it  home  again.*' 

He  felt  the  pulses  beat  and  quiver  as  she  an- 
swered, sadly : 

"The  heart  would  never  be  the  same  again. 
It  is  given  once,  and  forever;"  and  her  voice 
faltered,  as  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  **even  if 
it  be  a  sin  to  say  so  still !" 

Then,  in  the  solemn  hushed  stillness  of  the  twi- 
light, with  her  face  again  hid  upon  her  brother's 
shoulder,  she  told  him  that  when  his  friend  had 
bid  her  the  last  sad  adieu  the  evening  before  his 
departure,  he  had  in  humiliation  and  despair  con- 
fessed to  her  that  in  loving  her,  as  he  so  truly  did, 
and  in  winning  her  heart,  as  he  so  surely  had,  he 
committed  a  sinful,  grievous  wrong;  for  he  was 
already  the  husband  of  another,  and  his  wife 
awaited  him  across  the  sea ! 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  friend  he  had  loved  and  trusted, 
Roger  arose,  crying  bitterly : 

"And  I  called  him  'brother,'  and  blessed 
him."  And  as  he  was  about  to  utter  the  horrid, 
hot  words  that  now  rushed  to  his  lips,  Christine 
hushed  them  with  her  little  hand,  and  sobbed 
out: 

"Oh,  forgive  him,  Roger,  for  I  love  him  still." 
Then  she  fell  fainting  at  his  feet.  From  that 
hour  she  faded ;  and  when  another  springtime 
came,  and  new  life  wakened  in  the  vines  and  trees 
in  the  old  churchyard,  another  grave  lay  among 
the  many  there,  and  the  minister's  little  sister 
was  no  more. 

A  great  change  fell  upon  Roger  Reece  from 
that  time.     He  grew  cold  and  hard.     Even  his 


sermons,  some  complained,  bore  an  unforgiving-, 
uncharitable  tone.     Once  he  had  been  noted  fai 
the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  of  his  teachings ;  no^ 
his  iliscourses  rang  more  frequently  of  the  old 
Jewish  law  of  atonement  rather  than  that  of  the 
New  Testament's  divine  theory  of  redemption  and 
salvation.     Nor  was  he  alone  reserved  and  unso- 
cial, but  morose  and  curt  in  his  manner  as  well; 
and  once  when  a  brother  clergyman  going  abroad 
offered  to  be  the  bearer  personally  of  the  news  of 
Christine's  illness  and  death  to  Lieutenant  Ham- 
mond, whose  ship  was  cruising  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Roger  refused  to  send  any  message,  adding, 
sharply,  "  I  prefer  to  tell  him  myself,  some  day." 

The  man's  whole  life  was  burdened  with  bitter 
thoughts.  To  the  grief  he  felt  at  losing  an  only 
and  beloved  sister  was  added  the  enmity  he  couM 
not  help  harboring  in  his  heart  against  the  friend 
who  had  been  his  foe  in  thus  dishonorably  wooing 
and  winning  his  sister's  love. 

Five  times  had  the  little  grave  shone  green  in 
the  springtime  and  white  in  the  winter,  and  still 
daily  did  Roger  come  to  kneel  beside  his  sister's 
tomb  and  ask  for  that  grace  which  might  teach 
him  to  say,  "  I  forgive." 

One  quiet  evening,  it  was  in  June  and  the  air 
was  fragrant  with  roses,  Roger  was  picking  his 
way  through  the  old  graves  and  tangled  vines, 
when  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  strange  figure 
prostrate  before  his  sister's  grave.  A  dull  fire 
darted  through  all  his  being  as  he  recalled  then 
the  firing  of  the  guns  that  day,  and  he  knew  now 
that  the  good  ship  Onward  had  come  home— aod 
this  man  lying  upon  his  sister's  grave  was  he  who 
had  made  it ! 

Silent  and  white  as  the  marble  tombs  around 
him,  Roger  stood  and  beheld  with  wrathful  eyes 
the  deep  emotion  with  which  the  man  before  him 
was  keenly  suffering,  and  an  expression  of  savage 
pleasure  flitted  over  Roger's  face  as  he  felt  sure 
there  was  no  deceitful  art  in  this  at  least. 

Suddenly  the  kneeling  man  arose,  and  face  to 
face  the  two  confronted  one  another,  and  the  fast  . 
fading  light  of  the  dead  June  day  showed  the  glare 
of  human  eyes,  wild  with  surprise  and  shame,  and 
anger  and  revenge. 

With  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands  Ham- 
mond stood  mutely  imploring  forbearance;  aod 
the  man's  whole  attitude  expressed  sorrow  and 
remorse. 

Roger  gazed  silently  upon  the  suppliant  until 
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U  seemed  the  night  would  come  before  he  released 
bim  from  the  intense  gaze  with  which  he  glared. 
^  Then,  at  last  in  a  choked,  husky,  tremulous 
,    voice,  he  quoted  Hammond's  boyish  words : 

"I  buried  what  you  killed!"  and  staggered 
awty. 

The  officer's  gay  uniform  gleamed  fitfully  in 
the  dull  light  as  he  made  an  effort  to  follow 
Roger,  crying  out : 

"I  beseech  of  you,  grant  me  your  forgiveness, 
Roger.  Do  not  refuse  me  a  word  of  mercy.  Do 
not  bring  more  suffering  upon  yourself." 

But  the  man  stalked  on,  dumb  to  the  piteous 
eAfreaty. 

Wlien  the  ship  sailed  away  again  on  its  cruise  a 
man  standing  alone  upon  the  western  hill  that  lay 
behind  the  town  watched  it  depart  with  eager 
eyesy  until  fading  into  sea  and  sky  it  disappeared. 
Theii  -with  long-drawn  breath,  Roger  Reece  lifted 
up^bis  face,  crying: 

"X  could  not  forgive  Christine — but — I  for- 
bore !•' 

Years  passed.  The  old  church  walls  began  to 
give  l>ack  faint  echoes  to  its  pastor's  once  ringing 
voice,  and  little  ones  who  had  been  baptized  by 
him  at  its  font  now  were  blushing  maids  and 
joutlis  who  often  stood  at  its  altar. 

Tlic  good  ship  Onward  still  came  to  and  fro; 
but  the  bluff  tones  of  its  old  commander  were 
heard  no  more  on  the  hilly  streets,  and  its  officers 
and  crew  bore  strange  names  and  new  faces.  When 
those  remembering  him  asked  sometimes  after  the 
handsome  gay  lieutenant  of  i8 — ,  they  were  told 
he  had  grown  gray  in  the  service,  and  won  honor 
and  distinction.  He  lived  abroad,  was  a  widower, 
and  rouch  changed ;  no  longer  gay  and  careless, 
but  a  grand,  stern,  sober  man. 

One  summer  night,  alone  in  his  study,  Roger 
Reece  was  the  recipient  of  a  strange  letter.  It 
was  but  a  brief  note,  and  ran  thus : 

**  At  the  earnest  request  of  a  dying  man,  you 
will  officiate  at  his  funeral  services."  [ 

The  note  was  signed  by  some  well-known  names 
of  reliable  persons  in  a  neighboring  city — the  date 
and  the  address  of  the  house  from  whence  the 
funeral  was  to  move  given,  and  a  check  for  travel- 
ling purposes. 

Holding  it  imperative  to  obey  a  summons  of 
that  nature,  Roger  at  once  made  preparations  to 
leave  on  the  morrow.  Upon  reaching  the  city 
oat  day  he  found  a  carriage  awaiting  his  arrival, 


and  was  quickly  driven  to  a  large  old-fashioned 
house  in  the  suburbs. 

A  servant  received  him  at  the  door,  and  ushered 
him  into  a  darkened  room  which  seemed  a  student's 
home ;  for  maps  and  globes  and  scientific  works 
were  scattered  here  and  there. 

"Is  there  any  of  the  family  to  whom  I  may 
present  myself?"  asked  Roger,  struck  with  the 
curious  manner  of  his  reception. 

The  servant  for  reply  handed  him  a  letter  and 
left  the  room.  Quickly  tearing  open  its  wrapper, 
Roger  found  endorsed,  "The  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Franklin  Hammond,"  which  declared 
him,  Roger  Reece,  sole  legatee  of  the  large  for- 
tune left ;  and  furthermore,  bequeathed  to  him  all 
the  MSS.  and  papers  of  the  deceased,  with  an 
earnest  request  that  he  should  compile  and  finish 
his  literary  work,  and  preach  his  funeral  sermon. 

Staggered  as  if  from  a  mortal  blow,  Roger 
reeled  into  a  chair  speechless.  He  must  have 
swooned,  he  thought,  when  he  at  last  opened  his 
eyes  again  upon  the  strange  room,  and  then  he 
saw  the  letter  lying  at  his  feet,  and  his  heart  gave 
a  hot  throb  as  he  recalled  its  message  from  the 
dead,  and  he  knew  whom  it  was  he  had  come  thiis 
time  to  bury. 

"  What  cruel  thing  is  this  that  I  am  set  to  do," 
he  cried.  "The  wrong  this  man  did  me  made 
me  a  grave  over  which  I  have  mourned  for  years  I 
Can  I  forget  who  dug  mine,  when  I  stand  at  his ! 
I  have  been  harsh  and  cruel,  and  hard  toward  all 
men  since  he  embittered  me.  I  have  found  my 
lips  dumb  in  asking  for  forgiveness,  because  I  have 
refused  to  give  it.  I  have  dared  to  preach  *  Good- 
will toward  all  men,'  while  in  my  Heart  I  have  felt 
a  deadly  malice  toward  one.  Is  this  a  last  stab 
that  mine  enemy  has  inflicted  upon  me  in  the 
dark  of  death,  to  which  he  knew  I  dare  make  no 
thrust  back?  Oh,  Hammond,  you  have  carried 
bitterness  beyond  the  grave !  Death  has  its  sting ; 
the  grave  its  victory  here !" 

Lower  fell  the  bowed  head  upon  the  folded 
arms.  Out  of  the  gloom  and  stillness  no  answer 
came.  The  lips  that  could  answer  and  explain 
the  mysterious  message  were  hushed  and  cold. 

Something  within  his  heart  then  whispered, 
"May  not  this  be  a  true  repentance  which  thus 
essays  to  make  a  reparation  from  the  grave  ?  His 
life  is  in  your  hands  now.  He  gives  his  life,  his 
fortune,  his  name  to  you;  use  them  as  you  please." 

"What  shall  I  answer!"  cried  Roger,  as  the 
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still  small  voice  rang  in  his  ears.  ''  He  gives  you 
all ;  it  is  a  reparation  1" 

In  the  gathering  darkness  a  light  from  above 
seemed  to  fall  down  upon  the  troubled,  weary 
brain,  and  he  heard  the  words : 

"  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee  and  repent, 
forgive  him.** 

''  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city." 

With  the  morning's  dawn  his  vigil  ended.  At 
the  first  sound  of  stir  in  the  great  house  he  sum- 
moned the  servant  and  asked  to  be  shown  the  re- 
mains of  him  who  had  been  his  friend ;  and  there, 
over  the  still,  lifeless  form  of  the  man  who  had 
embittered  so  many  hours  of  his  sad  life,  Roger 
bowed  his  head  and  whispered  : 

"Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  even  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us." 


The  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Commo- 
dore Hammond  was  one  so  feelingly  delivered  that 
it  will  be  well  remembered  by  those  present;  an^ 
the  biography  of  his  life,  together  with  the  com- 
pilation of  his  literary  work,  old  readers  will 
recollect  is  prefaced  as  "A  Diity  Performed  by 
his  friend,  R.  R.'* 

Of  the  fortune  left  him  Roger  took  nothing, 
but  made  it  all  over  to  the  old  church  of  which 
he  had  been  pastor  so  many  years. 

Three  plain  stones  mark  three  old  graves  that 
lie  in  one  corner  of  the  old  churchyard,  and  posIkn^ 
ing  aside  the  tangled  grasses  and  vines,  one  ma]^^ 
read  there  to-day,  "Franklin,"  "Christine,*^ 
"  Roger,"  and  he  at  whose  request  the  three  wer-— 
at  last  laid  side  by  side  was — the  true  hero  of 
brave  battle ! 


THE  CLOCK  UPON  THE  SHELF. 


By   Edwin  J.  Udell. 


"Tick  tick,  tick  lick, 
Tick  tick,  tick  tick:" 
Hear  the  clock  upon  the  shelf; 
Is  it  talking  to  itself, 
Or  addressing  you  and  me, 
In  that  chatter  brisk  and  free? 

"Tick  tick,  tick  tick. 
Tick  tick,  lick  tick:" 
Ah !  I  understand  il  now. 
Plain  as  human  tongue,  I  vow; 

"  Ev'ry  tiny  word  I  say 
Is  a  part  of  night  or  day; 
Ev'ry  Mick'  from  me  you  hear 
Hrings  you  nearer  to  your  bier; 
'Tis  a  drop  from  out  your  veins, 
Coming  end  of  joys  and  pains  ; 
'Tii»  the  knell  of  all  that  move. 
Forms  you  shun,  and  friends  you  love; 
One  less  beat  o^  your  frail  heart, 
One  more  thrust  of  Deaths  keen  dart. 

"Tick  lick,  tick  tick, 
Tick  tick,  tick  tick: 
How  the  momenta  come  and  go, 
Like  a  riv*er's  ceaseless  flow ! 


Seconds  soon  to  minutes  run. 

These  to  hours,  one  by  one; 

Next  the  days  come  crowding  on. 

Ere  you  think  a  week  is  gone; 

Then  a  month,  and  then  a  year — 

Now,  mayhap,  you  shed  a  tear, 

And  resolve  the  'golden  hours* 

So  to  spend  that,  like  the  flowers. 

They  shall  fragrant  odors  cast 

After  they're  forever  past. 

But  the  moments  never  stop; 

En^m  your  si>an  of  life  they  lop, 

While  you're  on  your  mother's  breast. 

Wrapped  in  peaceful,  infant  rest; 

While  you're  strong  in  manhood's  bloom. 

While  you're  old  and  near  the  tomb; 

Through  the  day  and  through  the  night. 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  bright. 

Through  the  autumn  with  its  sheaf, 

lilushing  fruit,  and  yellow  leaf, 

Through  the  winter's  dreary  sway. 

When  the  robin's  far  away. 

Oh  !  the  moments !  grains  of  gold  ! 

Sparkling  gems  of  worth  untold ! 

Watch  them,  guard  them,  while  you  can, 

LKe  them  for  the  good  of  man." 
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By  H.  B.  Scott. 


A  GREAT  deal  of  scientific  ingenuity  has  been 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  lamps  for  do- 
mestic purposes  as  well  as  for  public  use,  and  the 
remarkable  improvements  made  in  their  illuminat- 
ing properties  at  the  present  day  have  become  a 
considerable  source  of  interest  to  the  scientific 
world  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large.  The  pro. 
gress  also  that  has  marked  the  course  of  improve- 
ments in  the  matter  of  artificial  light  during  the 
past  century  is  truly  wonderful,  and  worthy  of 
consideration.  In  olden  times  the  lamps,  if  in- 
tended for  the  consumption  of  oil,  were  of  very 


An'cient  Egyptian  Lamps. 

simple  character,  and  were  placed  in  any  kind  of 
stand  indiscriminately.  Candles^  too,  as  well  as 
torches,  or  substitutes  for  tordhes,  were,  in  do-  ' 
mestic  apartments,  placed  in  /holders  of  various 
kinds.  Some  old  candlesticks  still  preserved  rep- 
resent a  soldier  or  armed  man  holding  vertically 
in  each  hand  a  lance  or  staff,  on  the  upper  end  of 
which  was  placed  the  light.  An  allusion  to  a 
Vol.  XIV.— 28 


"  fixed  candlestick"  of  this  kind  occurs  in  Shaks- 
peare.  It  is  in  Henry  V.,  where  the  French 
nobles,  assembled  in  the  camp  of  Agincourt,  are 
vaporing  about  their  superiority  over  the  English. 
Grand pr6  says : 

"  Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  to  their  bcggarM  host, 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps ; 
Their  horsemen  sit  like  *  fixed  candlesticks,* 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hands;" 

a  simile  which  was  far  from  being  borne  out  by 
the  result  of  the  approaching  battle. 
There  has  also  been  put  upon  record  the  use  of 

a  living  candlestick, 
arising  out  of  the  use 
of   pine    splints    in 
Scotland    for     flam- 
beaux.     Sir    Walter 
Scott  has  thus  woven 
the  incident  into  his 
Legend  of  Montrose. 
Donald,  the  old  ser- 
vant  of  Angus   Mc- 
Auley,  is  relating  a 
circumstance    in 
which  his  master  was 
concerned :    "  When 
our  laird  was   up  in 
England,    where   he 
gangs    oftener    than 
his  friends  can  wish, 
he  was  biding  at  the 
house  o*  this  Sir  Miles 
Musgrave,  an*    there 
was    putten    on    the 
table  six  candlesticks, 
that  they  tell  me  were 
twice  as  muckle  as  the 
candlesticks  in  Dum- 
blane  Kirk,  and  neither  airn,  brass,  nor  tin,  but 
a'   solid   silver,    nae  less;   up  wi'  their  English 
pride  hae  sae  muckle,  and  ken  sae  little  how  to 
guide  it !     Sae  they  began  to  jeer  the  laird,  that 
he  saw  nae  sic  graith  in  his  ain  poor  country; 
and  the  laird,  scorning  to  hae  his  country  put 
down  without  a  word  for  its  credit,  swore,  like  a 
gude  Scotchman,  that  he  had  mair  candlesticks, 


and  belter  cimllcsticks,  in  hb  ain  castle  at  haim 

than  were  ever  lighted  in  a  hall  in  Cumberlnnrl/* 

A  wager  of  two  hundred   marks  was  laid  and 
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accepted;  the  gentlemen  visited  the  Scotch  laird's 
house  some  time  afterward,  and  in  the  dining- 
hall  the  following  scene  met  their  view:  "The 
large  oaken  table  was  spread  with  substantial 
joints  of  meat,  and  seats  were  placed  in  order  for 
the  guests.  Behind  every  seat  stood  a  gigantic 
Highlander,  completely  dressed  and  arnied  after 
the  fashion  of  his  country,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  his  drawn  sword,  with  Ih*'  point  turned 
downward,  and  in  the  left  a  blazing  lorch  made 
of  the  bog-j)ine.  This  wood,  found  in  Inc  mo- 
rasses,  is  so  full  of  tur|>entine  thu  when  split  av.d 
dried  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  Highlands  in- 
stead of  candles.  The  unexpected  and  somewhat 
startling  apparition  was  seen  by  the  red  glare  of 
the  torches,  which  displayed  the  wild  features, 
unusual  dress  and  glittering  arms  of  those  who 
bore  them ;  while  the  smoke  eddying  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  hall,  over-canopied  them  with  a  volume 
of  vajMjr.**  These  l>old  Highlanders  were  tlic 
"candlesticks**  more  precious  and  more  cfTcctivc 
in  the  laird*s  eyes  than  if  they  had  been  of  silver; 
and  he  was  adjudged  to  have  wot>  the  wager. 

Tallow,  like  butler,  is  hardly  known  in  the 
tropical  regions;  and  hence  wc  find  that  lamps 
for  the  combustion  of  liquid  oil  are,  and  have 


been  from  very  eaily  ages,  the  cu&toni 
ments  for  lighting  the  apartmenti  of 
A  candlestick,  therefore,  in  the  sense  l\ 
usually  apply  the  lerra^ 
to  be  looked  for  in  the 
The  ext  avations  at  B 
Hcrculanctim,   so  rich 
pertaining  to  almost  ev 
of  art,   have  not    failec 
to  light   many  elegant 
bearing  upon   this  depj 
domestic  ornament.    M 
Roman    hm\n   were 
beautiful.    Both  the  laM 
lamp*stands  were  objed 
attention    among    the 
Winckelmann  remarks: 
among   the   most   ctinoi 
found  at  Hcrculaneura 
in    which  the   anricnft 
display  elegance  and 
nificcncc.     Lamps    of 
will   be  found  in    the 
Portici,  both  in  clay  ai 
but  c^perially  the   laltei 
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rt  with  rather  remarkable  subjects."  Some 
the  designs  were  curious.  One  specimen 
with  represents  a  Silenus,  having  a  face 
ming  with  the  joyous  hilarity  ascribed  to  this 
1,  and  an  owl  sitting  on  his  head  between  two 
;e  beams  which  support  stands  for  lamps, 
other  is  a  flower- stalk  growing  out  of  a  circular 
ith,  with  snail  shells  hanging  from  it  by  small 
tins,  which  hold  the  oil  and  wick.  A  third 
libits  a  trunk  of  a  tree  with  lamps  suspended 
m  the  branches.  Another  is  a  beautifully- 
ought  representation  of  a  boy,  with  a  lamp 
nging  from  one  hand,  and  an  instrument  for 
iBoming  it  from  the  other,  the  lamp,  itself  repre- 
nting  a  theatrical  mask ;  beside  him  is  a  twisted 
jlumn  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  fawn  or 
iacchanal,  which  has  a  lid  in  its  crown,  and  seems 
ntended  as  a  reservoir  of  oil ;  the  boy  and  pillar 
ire  both  placed  on  a  square  plateau  raised  upon 
ion's  claws. 

%t  wicks  of  these  lamps  were  simply  a  few 
twisted  threads  drawn  through  a  hole  in  the  upper 
airface  of  the  oil  vessel,  and  there  was  nothing 
^alogous  to  the  modern  "lamp  glass;"  but  the 


Roman  Camdelabrum,  or  Lamp  Stand. 

^mans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  convenience  and 
UTiflgement  of  lanterns.  A  very  elegant  lantern 
mkmA  at  Herculaneum  in  1 760.     It  is  of  cylin- 


drical form,  with  a  hemispherical  top,  and  is  made 
of  sheet  copper,  except  the  two  main  supports, 
which  are  cast.     The  bottom  consists  of  a  flat 


Devices  on  Ancient  Egyptian  I^amps. 

circular  copper  plate,  supported  by  three  balls, 
and  turned  up  all  round  the  rim,  from  which  rise 
the  rectangular  supports  which  bear  the  upper 
part  of  the  lantern-frame.  The  top  and  bottom 
are  further  connected  by  interior  upright  pieces, 
which  help  to  retain  the  laminae  of  horn,  or  glass, 
or  bladder,  which  form  the  semi-transparent  case 
of  the  lantern.  In  the  centre  is  seen  the  small 
lamp.  The  hemispherical  cover  is  capable  of 
being  lifted  on  and  off,  and  is  pierced  with  holes 
for  the  admission  of  air. 

The  candelabra  of  the  Romans  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  lamps  that  our  candlesticks  do  to 
candles;  they  simply  acted  as  support^  and  were 
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independent  of  the  lamps 

themselves.     As  to    the 

adaptation  of  candelabra 

for  particular  purposes,  it 

has  been  found  that  those 

used   in    public   edifices 

were  usually  of  conside- 
rable size,  and  made  with 

a  large  cup  at  the  top  to 

receive  a  lamp  or  suffi- 
cient  unctuous   material 

to  feed  a  large  flame ;  as 

were  also  those  employed 

for  burning  incense  in  the 

temple. 

Those,   on    the  other 

hand,  which  have  been 

discovered  in  the  private 

dwellings  of  the  ruined 

cities,  consist  generally  of  tall,  slender  bronze 
stands,  having  at  the  top  a 
flat  circular  tablet  to  hold 
a  lamp,  or  a  vase-like  ves- 
sel fitted  to  contain  oil, 
and  having  also  projecting 
feet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
long  stem. 

The  lamps  themselves, 
for  the  support  of  which 
these  candelabra  were 
made,  were  very  simple 
pieces  of  mechanism.  In 
the  British  Museum  are 
numerous  examples  of  such 
lamps,  which  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  the  visi- 
tors. Throughout  the  early 
ages  the  lamps  employed 
bore  a  general  resemblance 
one  to  another;  they  dif- 
fered but  little  (except 
perhaps  in  the  material  i, 
each  having  an  orifice  at 
which  the  oil  was  intro- 
duced, and  another  for  the 
reception  of  the  few  fila- 
ments which  served  as  a 
wick. 

But  lamps  were  only  one 
form  of  the  ancient  means 
KoMAN  Candelabrvm.     of  iUumination.      There 
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were  torches,  flambeaux,  lanterns,  and  cresset 
various  kinds.  Without  stopping,  however, 
notice  the  minor  differences  observable  in 
light-giving  arrangements  of  the  several  Eas 
nations,  we  will  confine  ourselves  nearer  he 
and  glance  more  critically  at  past  usages  in 
own  and  neighboring  countries. 

Beckmann,  a  German  writer,  has  collecte 
good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  time  when 
the  mode  in  which  the  principal  cities  of  Eui 
began  to  be  lighted.  There  seems  to  be  no 
dence  that  any  system  of  street -lighting  was  r 
larly  acted  on  till  about  the  sixteenth  cent 
when  Paris  took  the  lead.  At  that  time 
French  metropolis  was  much  infested  with  str 
robbers  in  the  night  time,  and  the  inhabit*' 
were  ordered  to  keep  lights  burning  before  tl 
houses  during  the  night.  In  1558  the  po 
authorities  of  the  city  ordered  that  at  the  c 
ners  of  the  principal  streets  should  be  set 
/allots^  which  were  large  vases,  filled  with  pit 
resin,  and  other  combustible  matter.  The  re 
lation  of  the  flame  from  these  fallots,  howe^ 
was  so  bad  that  they  were  afterwards  superse 
by  lanterns.  The  next  step  arose  out  of  a  prii 
speculation  on  the  part  of  an  Italian  named  1 
dati.  This  person,  in  1662,  obtained  an  exclu 
privilege,  for  twenty  years,  of  erecting,  not  c 
in  Paris,  but  also  in  other  towns  of  the  kingd< 
booths  or  posts,  where  any  person  might  hii 
luik  or  lantern,  which  he  might  either  carry 
hire  a   person   to   carry   for   him.     Laudati 
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authorized  to  receive  from  every  one  who  hired  a 
lantern  to  a  coach  five  sous,  and  for  every  foot 
nassenger  three  sous  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  to  prevent  disputes  in  regard  to  time,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  regulated  hour-glass  should  be  car- 
ried along  with  each  lantern. 

This  system  was  convenient  so  far  as  it  went ; 
but  it  left  untouched  the  necessity  for  permanent 
lights  under  a  central  control.     Shortly  after- 
wards the  stationary  lanterns  were  improved  in 
form  and  increased   in  -number ;  they  had  pre- 
viously been  used  only  in  the  four,  winter  months, 
but  they  now  came  to  be  lighted  during  the  whole 
year.    Next  arose  the  method  of  using  the  rever- 
berating lamps,  as  they  were  termed ;  that  is,  lamps 
which  were  suspended  from  a  string  that  crossed 
the  street  from  side  to  side,  and  hung  over  the 
carriage-way  at  such  a  height  as  to  permit  vehi- 
cles to  pass  beneath  them.     This  mode  of  lighting 
the  streets  was  thus  quaintly  described  by  an  Eng- 
r    lis)>  gentleman,  who  visited  the  French  metropo- 
lis in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. : 

"The  streets  are  lighted  alike  all  the  winter 
long,  as  well  when  the  moon  shines  as  at  other 
times  of  the  month ;  which  I  remember  the  rather 
because  of  the  impertinent  usage  of  our  people  of 
London  to  take  away  the  light 
for  half  of  the  month,  as 
though  the  moon  was  certain 
to  shine  and  light  the  streets, 
and  that  there  could  be  no 
cloudy  weather  in  winter. 
The  lanthorns  here  hang  down 
in  the  very  middle  of  the 
streets,  about  twenty  paces 
distance,  and  twenty  feet 
high.  They  are  made  of  a 
square  of  glass  about  two  feet 
deep,  covered  with  a  broad 
plate  of  iron ;  and  the  rope 
that  lets  them  down  is  secured 
and  locked  up  in  an  iron  fun- 
'nel  and  little  trunk  fastened 
into  the  wall  of  the  house. 
These  lanthorns  have  candles 

^onAN  Candelabrum,  o^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  pound  in  them, 
"7  which  last  burning  till  after 
ttiidnight."  He  further  adds:  "As  to  these 
lights,  if  any  roan  break  them  he  is  forthwith  sent 
to  the  galleys;  and  there  were  three  young  gen- 
tlemen of  good  families  who  were  in  prison  for 


having  done  it  in  a. frolic,  and  could  not  be  re- 
leased thence  in  some  months,  and  that  not  with- 
out the  diligent  application  of  good  friends  at 
court."  It  seems  from  this  latter  statement  that 
they  had  no  pliable  Pardon  Boards  in  those  days ! 
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At  Vienna,  until  about  seventy  years  ago,  the 
inhabitants  had  to  take  or  send  the  street  lamps 
to  the  "lamp  office"  every  morning,  to  have  them 
filled  with  oil,  and  had  then  to  place  them  up  in 
front  of  their  houses  during  the  night — the  gov- 
ernment, in  fact,  supplying  the  lights,  but  the 
inhabitants  themselves  performing  the  duties  of 
lamp-lighters.  But  after  the  period  named  a  body 
of  lamp-lighters  wearing  a  uniform,  and  being 
under  military  discipline,  was  appointed.  In  Ber- 
lin the  system  of  lighting  the  streets  commenced 
by  the  inhabitants  of  every  third  house  being  or- 
dered to  hang  out,  in  turns,  a  lantern  before  their 
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doors.  After  this  the  city  authorities  adopted  the 
erection  of  lamp-posts,  the  lamps  for  which  were 
kept  lighted  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  streets  of  modern  Rome  were  not  lighted  at 


Bronze  Lantern,  from  HerculaHeym. 

all  until  a  very  late  period;  and  it  is  said  that 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Sixth  ordered  that  the  number  of 
lights  placed  before  images  of  saints  in  the  public 
places  should  be  increased,  as  a  means  of  lessening 
the  4arkness  of  the  streets.  Generally  speaking, 
it  wa^f  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  towns 
of  importance,  such  as  Haihburg,  Venice,  Madrid, 
The  Hague,  Copenhagen,  Massina  and  Palermo 
began  to  adopt  the  practice  of  permanent  street- 
lightiQg  at  night. 

Until  about  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century  there  was  no  provision  for  lighting 
the  streets  of  London,  except  by  the  lanterns  or 
torches  which  the  inhabitants  carried  with  them, 
or  chose  voluntarily  to  hang  upon  the  outside  of 
their  houses.  In  the  year  141 6,  however,  the 
Mayor,  Sir  Henry  Barton,  ordered  lanterns  and 
lights  to  be  hung  out  in  winter  from  AUhallows  to 
Candlemas.  For  the  long  period  of  three  centu- 
ries,  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  this  plan 


or  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed ;  the  city 
thorities  continuing  to  issue  the  order,  and 
citizens  continuing  to  obey  or  evade  the  on 
according  as  their  patriotism  or  their  parsim 
swayed  them. 
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Until  1690  the  obligations  of  the  citizens 
lighting  the  fronts  of  their  houses  were  nthe 
vague  character;  but  in  that  year  the  ord< 
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Early  Enctlish  CRESsrrs. 

tmAe  more  exact  by  specifying  that  every  house- 
tecf^er  should  hang  out  a  larap  or 
Auteni  every  night  as  soon  as  it  was 
laflc,  froiti  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day, 
keep  it  burning  until  midnight, 
j  about  thirty  years  afterwards, 
ommon  council  ordered  that  all 
^keepers  whose  houses  fronted  on 
street,  lane,  or  public  passage, 
**on  every  dark  night,  that  is, 
nighl  from  the  second  night 
full  moon  to  the  seventh  night 
new  moon,  hang  out  one  or 
lights,  with  sufficient  cotton 
I,  tu  continue  burning  from  six 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
t  fhc  penalty  of  one  shilling/' 
the  meantime  a  license  had  been 
id  to  certain  parties  **  concerned 
rested  in  glass  lights,  com- 
tailed  or  known  by  the  name 
ronvcx  lights,"  to  supply  such  of 
street  lamps  as  were  supported  by 
corporation.  But  for  many  years 
amngemcn t^were  lamentably  de- 
tent. In  1  7^^^he  corporation  ap- 
10  Parliament  for  power  lo 
ihctn  !o  light  the  streets  in  a 
icr  manner*  The  act  which  they 
led  empowered  them  to  set  up  a 


sufticient  number  of  glass  lamps,  whirh  were  to  be 
kept  burning  from  sunset  to  sunrise  throughout  the 
year.  The  result  of  this  was  that  nearly  five  thou- 
sand street  lamps  were  erected  within  the  city. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  state  of  things 
which,  subject  to  gradual  modifications,  lasted  till 
within  reach  of  the  present  generation — to  be  then 
superseded  by  the  most  valuable  and  important 
discovery  ever  made  in  the  system  of  lighting 
towns. 

This  was  the  production  and  distriburion  of 
street  gas  in  the  manner  as  it  is  now  used.  In 
this,  as  in  too  many  other  cases,  the  first  contriver 
or  inventor  of  the  system,  the  man  who  paved  the 
way  for  all  that  has  been  since  done,  failed  to 
reap  the  benefit  which  was  due  to  his  ingenuity- 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  intro- 
duction  of  ga&ltght  we  find  are  thus  noted  in 
the  •*  Penny  Cyclopedia:**  "Although  the  pro- 
perties of  coal-gas  were  known  to  many  persons, 
no  one  thought  of  applying  it  to  a  useful  object 
until  the  year  1792,  when  Mr.  Murdoch,  an  en- 
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gineer,  residing  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  erected 
a  little  gasometer  and  apparatus,  which  produced 
gas  enough  to  light  his  own  house  and  offices. 
Mr.  Murdoch  appears  to  have  had  no  imitators, 
but  he  was  not  discouraged;   and   in    1797   he 


Common  Egyptian  Lantern. 

erected  a  similar  apparatus  in  Ayrshire,  where  he 
then  resided.  In  the  following  year  he  was  en- 
gaged to  put  up  a  gas-works  at  the  manufactory 
of  Boulton  and  Watt  at  Soho.  This  was  the  first 
application  of  gas  in  the  large  way  j  but  except- 
ing in  manufactories  or  among  scientific  men  it 
excited  little  attention  until  the  year  1802,  when 
the  front  of  the  great  Soho  manufactory  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated  with  it  on  the  occasion  of  the 
public  rejoicings  at  the  peace.  Accustomed  as 
we  are  now  to  the  common  use  of  gas,  we  cannot 
even  now  but  be  struck  with  such  a  display  on  a 
large  scale ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  new  light 


Persian  Lantern. 

over  the  dingy  oil-lamps  used  in  that  day,  when 
thus  brought  into  public  view,  produced  an  as- 
tonishing effect.  All  Birmingham  poured  forth 
to  view  the  spectacle,  and  strangers  carried  to 
every  part  of  the  country  an  account  of  what  they 


had  seen.  It  was  spread  about  everywi 
newspapers ;  easy  modes  of  making  ga 
scribed,  and  coal  was  distilled  in  tobac 
the  fireside  all  over  the  kingdom.  But  al 
use  of  gas  was  thus  spreading  in  the  n 


Chinese  Lanterns. 

ing  towns,  it  made  very  little  progress  ii 
This  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  meas 
circumstance  that  no  means  had  as  yet  I 
out  of  purifying  it.  It  was  dirty,  had  \ 
able  smell,  and  caused  headaches  whe 
close  rooms." 
It  was  then  that  Mr.  Winsor  took  the 


Anciknt  Saxon  Lantern. 

with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  ^pectior 
tablishment  of  this  as  a  general  mode  of 
and  the  founding  of  a  joint  stock  cor 
the  purpose.     He  was  somewhat  of  a 
and  failed  to  reap  much  personal  advan 
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the  scheme;  but  he  was  a  persevering  man,  and 
^d  much  towards  setting  the  thing  afloat.     The 
system  has  spread  more  and  more  every  year ;  in- 
somuch that  the  change  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  has  been  immense.     At 
that  time  the  "lamp-lighter"  was  the  indispensa- 
ble agent  for  giving  not  only  light  to  kindle  the 
lamp,  but  the  oil  and  the  wick  which  were  to  be 
kindled.    At  the  present  day  improved  mechan- 
ism contrives  the  ineans  in  the  hands  of  gas  com- 
panies for  testing  how  the  lighting  of  scores  of 
streets  and  hundreds  of  buildings  is  going  on, 
and  at  what  rate  the  light-giving  agent  is  diffusing 
itself  in  every  direction  from  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions. 

We  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  several   other 
schemes  that  have  originated  for  the  purpose  of 


Modern  Roman  Candei^brum. 

producing  artificial  light  during  this  period  of 
lime;  enough  to  know  that  none  of  them  have 
ever  come  into  general  use.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  gaslight  from  coal  has  been  that 
produced  from  coal  oil,  in  combination  with 
»ater,  a  proce^fcinvented  within   the   ixist   few 


years,  but  which,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
has  not  proved  a  complete  success.  That  the 
light  produced  is  superior  to  that  produced  from 
the  coal,  we  have  had  full  evidence ;  but  there  is 
some  drawback  or  defect  in  the  mechanism  used 
in  its  production  which  has  not  as  yet  been  over- 


IlANciNG  Candelabra,  or  Chandelier. 

come,  and  hence  its  failure  in  superseding  the 
former. 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  production  and  use  of  artificial  light  in  the 
world's  history,  we  can  well  exclaim,  what  a 
revolution  has  been  made !  But  what  may  not 
another  century  develop?  Already  Edison  is 
giving  us  very  strong  evidence  of  a  new  light 
that  promises  to  overtop  anything  yet  produced. 
Whether  he  shall  succeed  remains  to  be  seen. 
His  failure,  however,  will  not  deter  the  world's 
progress  in  this  direction.  Some  other  genius 
will  arise  to  complete  what  his  fertile  brain  may 
have  suggested  but  failed  to  develop. 
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AMERICA'S   SONG  COMPOSERS. 

By  George  Birdseye. 

XIII— THOMAS     p.     WESTENDORF. 


Among  the  youngest  of  our  song-writers,  Mr.  ' 
Westendorf  has  already  attained  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, which  is  becoming  still  more  so  with  each 
successive  publication  from  his  pen.  Though 
living  in  the  West,  his  musical  reputation  is  not 
at  all  confined  to  that  locality,  as  his  pleasant 
songs  arc  now  sung  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  are  rapidly  gaining  in  deserved  popularity. 

Thomas  P.  Westendorf  is  the  son  of  John  B. 
Westendorf  and  Mary  Margaret  Parham,  and 
was  born  in  Port  Royal,  Caroline  County,  Vir- 
ginia, February  23d,  1848;  so  that  he  is  now  but 
thirty- two  years  of  age.  Both  his  parents  were  of 
musical  taste  and  inclination,  and  gladly  fostered 
the  love  and  talent  for  music  that  was  evinced  by 
their  son  even  in  his  earliest  years. 

The  family  removing  to  Chicago  in  1857,  his  ■ 
musical  education  was  placed  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Staab  on  piano,  and  Professor  Henry 
Declerq  on  the  violin,  under  each  of  whom  he  ! 
made   rapid  and  satisfactory  progress,  not   only  i 
upon  those  but  upon  wind  instruments  as  well. 

Meanwhile  he  began  the  study  of  the  legal  pro-  ' 
fession  in  the  office  of  the  well-known  Chicago 
lawyer,  John  Lyle  King,  Esq.     It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  discover  that  he  was  not  calculated 
to  become  a  very  shining  light  at  the  Bar ;  so, 
after  due  consideration,  he  relinquished  his  efforts 
in  that  direction,  and  returned  to  his  first  love,  | 
music ;  but  resolved  to  make  what  was  formerly  a  , 
pleasure  to  him  a  profit  also. 

A  position  as  pianist  in  a  concert  company 
having  been  offered  him  he  accepted  it,  and  was 
sufficiently  successful  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Chicago  Reform  School, 
who  engaged  him  as  teacher  of  the  brass  band  and 
of  singing. 

Under  his  leadership  and  instruction  the  enter- 
tainments given  by  the  Reform  School  band  be- 
came very  popular,  and  gained  for  him  quite  a 
musical  reputation  throughout  the  State  as  an 
instructor  of  juvenile  bands. 

The  great  fire  at  Chicago  effected  the  discon- 
tinuance of  that  institution  ;  he  therefore  accepted 


a  similar  position  immediately  offered  him  in  t 
State  School,  at  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Westendorf  first  met  t 
lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  Miss  Jem 
Morrow,  of  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  who  was 
charge  of  the  school  at  Clayton,  Indiana ;  and 
was  here,  too,  that  he  began  to  write  verses, 
the  most  sentimental  character,  of  course,  inspii 
by  his  devotion  to  that  same  young  lady,  th 
successful  result  proving  them  to  have  been 
more  efficacious  than  such  effusions  usually  are. 

The  first  of  these  was  entitled,  "Darling, 
Sorrow  I  Leave  Thee,"  and,  striking  the  fancy 
George  W.  Pcrsley,  of  Chicago,  the  well-kno 
composer  (a  sketch  of  whom,  by  the  way,  \ 
appear  in  a  future  number  of  this  series),  was 
to  music  by  him,  and  proved  to  be  a  very  succ< 
ful  ballad. 

Thus  encouraged,  other  song-words  followed 
rapid  succession,  Mr.  Persley  mating  them  to 
taking  music,  and  many  of  them  became  popu 
At  his  suggestion  Mr.  Westendorf  now  began 
attempt  melodies  of  his  own  to  his  verses,  but 
too  diffident  to  offer  them  to  a  publisher.  He 
last  allowed  Mrs.  Robert  Emmet,  of  Indianapc 
to  look  over  his  various  MSS. ;  and,  over-persua( 
by  her,  he  permitted  her  to  find  a  publisher. 

She  took  '*  Our  Little  Darling's  Grave"  to  B< 
ham  &  Stedman,  of  the  same  city;  and,  issued 
them,  it  soon  became  a  home-song  known  all  0^ 
the  country,  and  our  young  composer  found  hii 
self  engaged  to  write  for  this  firm  regularly. 

His  name  becoming  known,  other  publisb 
began  sending  to  him  requesting  MSS.  to  be  f 
warded  for  examination ;  and,  almost  before 
knew  it,  he  found  himself  a  composer  of  repu 
tion,  and  his  compositions  in  demand  by  b( 
publishers  and  the  public. 

Among  the  songs  that  made  themselves  he; 
pretty  extensively  about  this  tin^|^nd  among 
first  published,  were,  "  I'll  Take  Wu  Home  Aga 
Kathleen,*'  ''Annie  Lorraine,"  "Jessie  that  Li 
o'er  the  Sea,"  "  Have  you  forgotten,  Genevievt 
''Sing   to   me,   Dearest,"    "Good-bye,   Mavo 
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neen,"  "Kitty  McLain,"  and  "Are  You  One  of 
the   90  and  9?"     The  last-mentioned  was  a  great 
{a-vorite  with  Mr.  Sankey,  and  sung  by  him  at 
most  of  his  meetings.     The  composer  had  some 
correspondence  with   this  celebrated  evangelist, 
and  noticing  that  he  signed   himself  "Ira   D. 
Sankey,  one  of  the  90  and  9,"  the  idea  suggested 
itself  that  it  would  make  a  good  sacred  song ;  and 
so  it  proved,  and  will  long  hold  its  place  at  re- 
vivals and  religious  meetings. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  strange,  but  Mr.  Wes- 
tendorf  has  never  met  any  of  his  publishers  per- 
sonally, his  business  with  them  being  carried  on 
entirely  by  mail ;  and,  much  as  his  songs  are  sung 
at  concerts  and  minstrel  halls,  he  never  has  had 
the  gratification  of  hearing  one  of  them  in  public. 
He  is  now  an  officer  in  the  House  of  Refuge  at 
Lwisville,  Kentucky,  and  his  time  being  occupied 
from  5.30  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  leaves  him  no  oppor- 
tonityfor  travel  or  recreation,  his  business  keeping 
hiH  entirely  from   the  outer  world.     The   only 
wonder  is  how,  under  such  circumstances,  with 
SDch  surroundings,  uncongenial,  to  say  the  least, 
he  is  enabled  to  produce  such  beautiful  songs, 
replete  with  sentiment  and  refinement.    His  duties 
there,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  is  ''to  help  to 
reform  bad  boys,  to  teach  a  brass  band  composed 
of  lads  whose  ages  range  from  six  to  sixteen,  and 
to  teach  singing  from  time  to  time,  besides  giving 
exhibitions  in  public,  all  of  which  has  a  tendency 
to  elevate  their  minds  and  build  up  a  desire  to  be 
something  in  the  world;  in  other  words,  I  deal 
out  the  music  to  '  soothe  the  savage  breast*  and 
^ften  the  hard  heart."     Doubtless  his  music  has 
^ad  a  soothing  and  beneficial  effect  upon  many 
outside  of  the  walls  of  a  public  institution,  for 
^ood  music  has  an  influence  for  good  wherever  it 
^s  heard. 

Mr.  Westendorf  has  written  some  one  hundred 
^nd  fifty  songs,  and  with  about  a  half-dozen  ex- 
ceptions, the  words  as  well  as  the  music  are  his 
own.  They  are  mostly  of  a  sentimental  character, 
though  some  are  of  the  humorous  order,  and 
others  inspired  by  some  particular  circumstance  or 
occasion. 

We  will  here  quote  a  couple  of  the  first-named 
class,  to  give  s^e  idea  of  his  powers  of  versifica- 
tion.   He  makes  no  claims  or  pretensions  as  a 
poet,  but  his  verse  will  be  found  to  flow  easily, 
his  words  to  be  well  chosen,  and  the  sentiment 
smple,  pure  and  refined : 


Is  There  no  Kiss  for  me  Tonight. 

Is  there  no  kiss  for  me  to-night,  love, — 

Is  there  no  smile  to  welcome  me  now? 
Must  the  hopes  that  were  once  so  bright,  love, 

Be  dispeU'd  ])y  the  frown  on  your  brow  ? 
Must  the  past,  with  its  joys  be  blighted 

By  a  future  of  sorrow  and  pain? — 
Must  the  vows  we  have  made  be  slighted? — 

Don't  you  think  you  could  love  me  again? 

Chorus  : 

Tell  me,  why  has  your  heart  grown  cold,  love. 

Tell  me,  where  are  your  smiles  so  bright? 
Have  you  banished  the  joys  of  old,  love — 

Is  there  no  kiss  for  me  to-night? 

When  I  feel  that  you  do  not  love  me, 

That  your  heart  is  not  true  as  of  old. 
Oh,  how 'dark  seem  the  skies  above  mc. 

And  the  world,  oh,  how  strangely  cold ! 
All  the  years  would  be  sad  without  you, — 

Thcre'd  be  nothing  to  cheer  my  poor  heart; 
Darling,  how  could  1  live  without  you? — 

Tell  me  now  that  we  never  shall  part. 

Bid  me  hope  coming  days  will  bring,  love, 

All  the. joys  that  the  past  ever  knew; 
Let  the  memories  so  dear  still  cling,  love, 

To  the  heart  that  is  faithful  and  true; 
And  I'll  promise  you,  love,  that  never 

Shall  a  word  from  my  lips  give  you  pain; 
And  my  life  shall  be  yours  forever, 

If  you  only  will  love  me  again. 

This  Old  School-Book  of  Mine. 

And  so,  old  friend,  we  meet  again. 

Though  many  years  have  passed 
Since  you,  upon  that  gloomy  shelf, 

By  boyish  hands  were  cast; 
And  though  begrim'd  with  dust  of  years, 

Still  dear  each  page  of  thine; — 
My  heart  is  glad  again  to  see 

Til  is  old  school-book  of  mine. 

Chorus  : 

What  precious  mcm'ries  cluster  'round 

Each  letter,  word  and  line! 
My  childhood's  days  again  are  found 

In  this  old  Ijook  of  mine. 

Again  within  a  shaded  room 

I  dream  thy  pages  o'er. 
While  fragrance. from  the  blooming  fields 

Steals  through  the  open  door. 
And  see.  'tis  here,  the  very  word. 

All  blotted  o'er  with  tears! 
I  almost  feel  the  pain  they  cost 

In  those  old  by-gone  years. 

No,  no,  old  friend,  we'll  never  part ! 
Thou'rt  far  too  dear  to  mc; 
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For  you  bring  liack  unto  my  heart 

The  joys  that  used  to  be : 
A  girlish  face,  all  wrealh'd  with  smiles, 

In  fancy  I  lK:huld, 
As  now  I  look  up  from  thy  j^agc 

Just  as  I  di<I  of  old. 

One  of  Mr.  Wcstendorf's  latest  siicres.scs  is  a 
song  occasioned  by  the  colored  folks*  exodus  from 
the  South  to  Kansas,  published  by  a  Philadelphia 
music  firm.  It  has  been  sung  by  most  of  the 
minstrel  companies  throughout  the  country,  and 
has  proved  a  decided  hit.  It  is  called  "Going 
from  de  Cotton  Fields."  It  is  a  dialect  piece 
and  characteristic,  and  the  words  are  here  given, 
as  they  are  of  a  different  description  from  his 
usual  style : 

Going  from  de  Cotton  Fields. 

I's  going  from  dc  cotton  fields,  I's  going  from  de  cane, 

Ts  going  from  de  old  log  hut  dat  stan<ls  down  in  de  lane; 

De  lH)at  am  in  de  nbl>er,  dat  hab  come  to  take  me  off; 

I's  gone  and  jined  de  **  Exodus,"  dat's  making  for  de  norf. 

I)ey  tell  me,  out  in  Kansas,  dat's  so  many  miles  away, 

De  colored  folks  am  flocking,  cause  dcre  getting  better  pay. 

I  don't  know  how  I'll  find  it  ilar,  but  I  is  l)ound  to  try. 

So  when  de  sun  goes  down  to-night,  I's  going  to  say  good-by. 

Chorus  : 
I's  going  from  dc  cotton- fields,  and  oh,  it  makes  njc  cry, 
For,  when  de  sun   goes   down   to-night,  Ps  going  to  say 
good-by. 

But  Dinah,  she  don't  want  to  go;  she  says  we're  getting  oM, 
She's  'fraid  <lat  she  will  freeze  to  death,  de  country  am  so 

cold ; 
De  story  'bout  the  work  and  pay  she  don't  believe  am  true ; 
She's  begg'jl  me  not  to  do  the  thing  dat  I  am  bound  to  do. 
And  so  I's  sold  dc  caUle,  ami  tie  little  i>atch  of  groun' 
Dat  goo<l  ole  massa  gabe  us,  when  de.  Yankee  troops  came 

down ; 
My  heart  am  awful  heavy,  an<l  de  tears  am  in  my  eye. 
For,  when  de  sun  goes  down  to-night,   I's  going  to  say 

good-by. 

It  grieves  me  now  to  leave  de  place  where  I  was  l>om  and 

bred, 
To  leave  de  friends  dats  living  and  de  graves  of  dem  dats 

dead ; 
De  flow'rs  dat  grow  where  massa  sleeps  will  miss  my  tender 

care, 
No  hand  like  mine  will  ever  go  to  kcei>  dem  ])]o()niing  derc. 
But  den  dc  times  hab  got  so  hard,  and  I  i>  r)ld  and  poor; 
De  hungry  wolf  am  looking  in  and  snarling  at  my  door; 
I's  got  to  help  the  children  some  before  I  comes  to  <lie , 
So,  when   de    sun    goes  down    to-night,   !'>.   going    to    say 

good-])y. 

Among  others  of  Mr.  Weslendorf's  songs  that 


have  already  achieved  a  success,  and  which  wi 
be  recalled  by  their  titles  to  most  of  the  readei 
of  this  Monthly,  are:  ''Little  Bright-eyes, 
**  Open  the  Gates  as  High  as  the  Sky,"  "Darlii 
Louise,"  "Old  Times,"  "Unhappy  Contraband, 
"Benny,  Come  Back  to  the  Farm,"  "Little  Joh 
Bottle  John,"  a  humorous  piece;  "If  I  Kw 
You'd  Always  love  Me,"  "  Days  that  are  Crone 
"  Jessie  that  Lives  o'er  the  Sea,"  "  Queen  of  ti 
Archers,"  "Sweetest  Little  Baby  that  I  know, 
"Angels  called  Thee,  Little  Darling,"  "0 
Erin,  Home  of  my  Heart,"  "Beautiful  Flow< 
will  Blossom  Again,"  "You  are  Breaking  Mothei 
Heart,"  "Darling  Daisy  of  Dundee,"  "Day 
the  Long  Ago,"  "Days  that  are  Gone  seem  t 
Brightest,"  "Down  where  the  Daisies  grow 
"Give  my  Love  to  all  at  Home,"  "I  love  y 
Belter  than  you  Know,"  "You're  Forgetting  i 
Little  Daisy,"  "  Nobody  seems  to  Care,"  "  Rob 
they  tell  me  you're  going  Away,"  "Rosebuds  , 
Sweetest  in  May,"  "5weet  little  May,"  "1 
old  Elm  over  the  Gate,"  "Finger-prints  upon  i 
Pane,"  "Village  Lass  and  I,"  "No  Jewel 
Cross  for  Me,"  "Why  are  you  angry  with  n 
Love?"  But  this  is  already  quite  a  catalogue 
sweets,  though  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
make  it  twice  as  long,  for  he  has  written  near 
two  hundred  ballads,  of  which  these  are  buti 
agreeable  selection. 

Of  instrumental  and  dance  music  Mr.  Weste 
dorf  has  composed  considerable.  Some  of  tl 
best  known  of  these  are  the  favorite  waltze 
"Fun  and  Frolic,"  "Telephone,"  "Hap 
Heart,"  "Wildwood  Blossoms,"  and  "Soun 
from  Fairyland;"  then  "Little  Ronip  Galop 
"Brown  Eyes  Mazourka,"  "Sweet  Smile  Sch< 
ti^che,"  "Gleams  of  Sunshine  Redowa,"  a 
**  Woodland  Pleasures  Quickstep." 

The  great  song,  "The  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
words  by  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Inter- Oca^ 
written  for  and  sung  at  the  late  grand  recepti 
to  General  Grant  at  that  city,  was  also  one  of  1 
compositions. 

As  with  most  other  composers  in  this  counti 
Mr.  Westendorf  has  had  a  touch  of  the  prevaili 
"Pinafore"  fever,  and  is  ambitious  enough 
essay  an  English  opera.  He  hai  just  finished  t 
music  for  a  libretto  written  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Fort 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  early  autumn  it  will 
ready  for  stage  representation.  It  is  hoped,  . 
the  sake  of  the  young  composer,  that  it  may 
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^\\  received,  and  be  a  success  in  every  respect. 

'fhe  ti^l^  o^  ^^^  opera  has  not  yet  transpired. 
liHr.    Westendorf  is  a  man  of  medium  stature, 

\iM.  complexion,  with  heavy  side  whiskers  and 
inustache.     He  is  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  man- 
ner, of  cheerful  disposition,  a  countenance  beam- 
ing with  benignity,  and  yet  a  strict  disciplinarian; 
justsuch  a  man  in  fact  as  would  be  most  calculated 


I  to  succeed  in  the  arduous  and  honorable  under - 
\  taking  in  which  he  has  been  and  is  engaged  in  the 

Reform  Schools  and  House  of  Refuge.  It  must 
.  take  a  good  deal  of  conscientious  determination 
I  and  courage  to  choose  such  a  life  of  social  isola- 
,  tion,  and  the  spirit  of  a  Mark  Taplcy  to  continue 

in  it.  One  can't  help  thinking  of  a  bird  in  a 
I  cage. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

The  sun  was  beaming  brightly  ui>on  the  two  ; 
opposing  rows  of  cottages  that  were  huddled  up 
close  together  and  crowded  forward  almost  into 
*    tht^street,  as,  if  they  could  get  out  of  their  nar- 
row confinement,  they  intended  to  run  away  like  , 
a  naughty  child.     This  clustering  of  home-nests  | 
was  nothing    more    nor  less   than   our   village, 
tbough  perhaps  upon  the  local  map  it  may  have  \ 
had  another  name,  one  with  a  purer  geographi- 
cal sound.  I 
All  that  is  of  little  matter ;  it  was  our  village,  | 
and  there  we  were  all  born ;  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  but  few  of  us  young  people  had  ' 
any  desire  to  have  it  said  that  we  "  died  there."     i 
To  carve  our  names  upon  the  world's  roll  of ' 
Inmor,  "to  do,  or  to  die"  in  the  effort,  was  to 
OS  &r  more  worthy  than  to  drone  out  an  unambi-  i 
Hous  life  after  the  pre-arranged  plan  of  our  hum-  ; 
dnim  grandparents.  i 

The  narrow  highway,  with  its  irregular  border- 
ing of  brown  or  white  cottages,  was  not  breezy  ^ 
J^or  expansive  enough  for  us;  we  desired  **  to  see  I 
something  of  the  world  before  we  died." 

Our  ambitions  vaulted  to  various  altitudes;  one  | 
^o  be  a  merchant,  another  a  jeweler,  a  few  plod-  ; 
<iers  (?)  aimed  only  at  acquiring  good  trades  as  , 
^^echanics ;  some  to  be  milliners  or  dressmakers,  . 
^^c  or  two  looked  longingly  at  the  Normal  School, 
^Hat  fancied  heaven  of  the  farmer's  daughter — 
*JJd  I?    Well,  little  would  it  have  done  for  me  to 
'^vc  hinted  that  some  time  my  friends  might,  if 
^y  hopes  were  gratified,  find  me  enacting  the 
part  of  chronicler. 
Our  life  and  our  hopes  were  doubtless  but  a  fac-  | 


simile  of  the  hopes  of  all  young  people  throughout 
this  hopeful  country. 

In  Euroi)e  everything  is  different ;  there  \yco' 
pie  take  it  for  granted  that  as  they  are  born  so 
they  must  die.  Betterment  of  condition  is  not 
for  them,  except  at  the  whim  of  those  of  fortu- 
nate birth. 

The  American  babe  snai)s  his  finger  at  the 
whims  of  his  betters,  and  early  begins  to  carve 
a  pathway  for  himself  as  and  where  he  listeth. 

So  it  chanced  upon  a  certain  month  of  June 
that  you  could  not  have  found  in  our  village  six 
persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
five,  upon  any  day  other  than  Sunday ;  and  those 
few  were  young  ladies  whose  parents  were  by 
many  devices  "keeping  them  at  home  as  long  as 
possible." 

What  wonder  that  upon  Sunday,  when  the 
young  to-be  merchants  or  mechanics  entered  the 
village  church  with  their  parents,  that  the  village 
stay-at-homes  vied  with  the  young  shop-girls  in 
coquettish  graces  donned  to  attract  the  young 
men? 

The  girl  stay-at-homes  felt  that  their  more  for- 
tunate friends,  who  must  of  course  have  nice 
times  all  the  week,  ought  to  give  them  the  field 
entirely. 

But  the  shop-girls  were  many  of  them  learning 
that  the  outside  world  was  not  wholly  pleasant, 
and  they  felt  entitled  to  all  that  they  could  get, 
even  in  the  once  despised  country  village. 

Among  the  many  comely  youths  was  one  that 
was  an  especial  favorite  among  the  girls.  His 
hair  was  dark  and  curly,  his  figure  tall  and  com- 
manding, his  complexion  clear  as  a  girl's,  and  a 
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hand  that  was  rapidly  ^rowin^  hanilMjme  ami 
shajH'ly  ;ls  it  forgot  the  hard  lalxir  of  its  lK>yhoiKl, 
and  tHTcame  more  accustomed  to  the  i>en  and 
pcniil  only. 

I'Vank  Jeffords  was  really  a  handsome  youth, 
and  it  was  not  strange  that  his  old  school  friends' 
untried,  inexix:rienced  girl-hearts,  should  have 
ihrohlHrd  more  quic  kly  as  he  [massed  up  the  nar- 
row stairway  to  the  gallery  where  sat  the  choir. 

Mal)el  Luce,  the  l>est  scholar  in  the  district 
school,  and  aspiring  to  be  its  teacher  the  next 
term,  was  like  unto  the  "  other  girls;"  l>oth  stay- 
at-homes  and  shop-girls,  slightly  interested  in  the 
Satunlay  night  home-comers. 

Her  friend  anri  rival,  Mattie  Rice,  was  a  far 
prettier  girl  than  Mal)el ;  but  in  love  as  in  war, 
all  precedents  fail,  and  it  is  never  safe  to  wager 
until  after  the  vi(  tory  is  won. 

<.  HA  ITER    II. 

**  Say,  girls,  next  Saturday  night  let's  hang  all 
the  boys  a  June-lx>x." 

*'  How  in  the  world  shall  we  make  them,  and 
what  shall  we  put  in  them  ?" 

**0h,  of  colored  [>a[X!r;  just  a  Move-box,*  you 
know,  large  enough  to  hold  a  little  confectionery, 
a  piece  of  poetry,  etc.  And  say,  you  know  that 
hateful  old  maid,  Suke  Jones  ?  Well,  she  says  that 
we  girls  are  all  in  love  with  Frank  Jeffords,  and 
I'm  mad  as  I  can  Ik?,  and  if  we  hang  him  anything 
go()<l  she'll  think  she's  right;  so  let's  put  a  mit- 
ten in  his." 

'*  Agreed  ;  lets,"  tried  all  the  girls;  and  Mabel 
cpiickly  offered  to  knit  the  s<arlet  mitten  ;  for,  true 
to  the  nature  of  woman,  she  was  on  the  alert  lest 
luT  secret  preference  be  susi)ected,  and  so  has- 
tened to  conceal  it  by  an  extra  amount  of  appar- 
ent indifference. 

Merrily  the  girls  cut  fancy  paper,  and  folded  it 
into  those  mysterious,  old-fashioned  love-boxes. 

The  gifted  ones  set  the  poetical  machinery 
working  for  the  bewilderment  of  the  receivers. 

If  it  did  not  <  f)me  nj)  to  the  tnie  poetical  stand- 
ard it  did  rhyme,  and  that  was  one  thing  in  its 
favor  ;  nnich  of  it  was  witty,  and  that  was  another, 
which  was  more  than  (an  be  said  of  much  that  is 
called  poetry. 

The  night  came  that  was  to  set  the  rjuiet  village 
in  great  commotion. 

The  girls  told  themselves  off  in  parties  of  two, 
each  couple  armed  with  one  box  intended  for  the 


gratification  of  some  favored  gentleman,  or  tl 
utter  confusion  and  annoyance  of  some  poorfi 
low  that  had,  perhaps  by  wholly  unwitting  n 
gleet,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some  villa; 
Ijelle. 

The  envied  shop-girls  had  been  invited  to  sha 
the  village  frolic,  and  as  one  saw  from  alnK 
every  house  one,  two,  or  three  girls  come  quiet 
out  into  the  darkness,  their  curiosity  must  ha 
l)een  greatly  aroused. 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  the  orderly  and  qu 
village  had  been  silent  and  dark  an  hour.  Nc 
in  the  clear  starlight  could  be  seen  the  dns 
forms  of  various  couples,  their  faces  well  hide 
from  the  view  of  the  curious  by  poke-sunbonn< 
and  in  the  semi -darkness  could  but  remind  one 
the  twinlike  nuns  that  one  often  meets  in  the  str 
bent  upon  some  errand  of  mercy. 

The  smothered  laughter  of  these  girls  did  i 
indicate  that  they  had  been  sommoned  to  \ 
sick-  or  death-l)ed  of  some  friend.  No ;  thiiiMi 
surely  and  purely  a  country  girl's  frolic. 

They  had  promised  each  other  not  to  spe 
even  if  caught,  so  that  the  young  men  should ' 
left  all  at  sea  as  to  which  particular  girl  had  ps 
ticular  interest  in  any  particular  box. 

The  girls  had  wagered  a  quart  of  peanuts  th 
Mabel  Luce  could  never  i>ass  the  ordeal  withe 
sj>eaking. 

Mal>el  was  disgusted,  and  promise<l  a  daub 
all  the  young  i>eople  in  the  village  if  she  was  r 
as  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  girls  were  delighted  at  her  offer;  forth 
were  sure  of  a  frolic  now.  Country  girls  have 
few  pleasure's  that  an  invitation  to  "draw"  n 
lasses  candy,  or  as  is  the  more  common  expi 
sion,  a  ''candy-daub,"  is  a  thing  to  be  app 
ciated. 

Having  attended  such  gatherings,  I  can  tr 
say  that  to  call  it  a  daub,  though  it  has  not 
elegant  sound,  is  most  expressive  of  its  characi 
The  girls  knew  Mabel's  jK'culiar  faculty  for  \ 
ting  into  a  *'  scrape,"  and  they  were  positive  t 
she  would  s(  ream,  or  do  something,  and  tl 
they  should  have  **  the  daub." 

Silently  those  dusky  couples  sjKjd  to  their 
pointed  localities,  siisi)ended  their  boxes  by  lo 
of  ribbon  on  the  (l()or-lat<  hes,  rapi)ed  with  all  tl 
power,  and  then  turned  and  ran  .swiftly — awj 
How  is  this? 

They  had  calculated  tipon  gaining  one  or  i 
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"laps'*  to  their  credit  whilst  the  boys  were  wak- 
ing up  and  dressing ;  but  the  boys  were  not  nap. 
ping,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  girls  were  caught 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  door. 

There  b  always  a  traitor  in  every  crowd,  and 
Maltie  Rice,  knowing  that  Mabel  was  one  of  the 
two  that  were  to  hang  Frank  Jefford's  box,  had 
hoped,  by  representing  the  matter  in  a  certain 
light  to  him,  to  create  a  disgust  upon  his  part 
toward  Mabel  and  her  partners  in  the  evening's 
folly  that  would  bring  into  full  relief  her  own 
more  ladylike  (?)  charms. 

To  him  she  represented  that  she  had  contemp- 
tuously refused  to  assist  the  girls,  while  in  truth 
she  had  aided  the  affair  to  her  utmost,  suggesting 
many  absurd  points  that  the  others  would  not 
have  thought  of;  but,  exhilarated  by  the  increas- 
uig  excitement,  they  readily  accepted  her  sugges- 
tions, many  of  which  at  the  outset  they  would 
have  scorned. 

Aithe  last  moment  Mattie  professed  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  headache,  and  dared  not  go. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  boys  were  warned,  and 
were  waiting  with  unbolted  doors  and  latches 
lifted,  ready  to  spring  through  at  the  first  rap. 

Frank  tripped  as  he  sprang  off  the  door-stone, 
thus  giving  Mabel  and  her  companion  a  moment's 
advantage ;  the  two  girls  ran  swiftly  as  antelopes, 
and  he  could  not  gain  upon  them ;  they  bravely 
kept  ever  just  beyond  his  reach;  on,  on  they  sped 
through  the  village  and  down  the  hill  to  the  valley 
beneath,  across  which  ran  the  lovely  stream 
called  Woodsey  River,  from  the  heavy  forests  that 
adonied  much  of  its  banks. 

Beyond  the  bridge  rose  a  hill,  and  as  he  saw 
them  already  faltering  he  knew  the  race  was  nearly 


:  over,  for  they  must  lessen  their  pace  to  ascend 
•  the  hill. 

I  CHAPTER   III. 

Who  the  fair  runners  were  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
,  decide ;  in  vain  had  he  tried  to  tempt  them  to 
answer  his  calls,  or  even  to  laugh  so  that  he  might 
I  recognize  them. 

They  have  steadily  sped  on,  regardless  of  all 

I  except  their  desire   to  outdistance  him,  and   to 

escape  somehow. 

I      The  race  is  nearer  over  than  they  think ;  Frank 

I  suddenly  gains  upon  them  so  much  that  he  thinks 

to  grasp  the  one  nearest  him — almost  is  not  quite, 

I  Frank ;  she  springs  to  one  side  to  elude  him,  and 

I  goes  sliding  down  a  steep  embankment ;   crash 

goes  a  rickety  rail  fence,  there  is  a  sound  as  of 

the  plashing  of  water,  and  a  voice  at  the  same 

moment  shrieked  in  terror,  "Frank  !" 

Stopping  not  a  moment,  but  with  boots  and 
coat  on  Frank  springs  over  the  railing,  and  in  a 
few  moments — he  knows  who  hung  his  June-box. 
As  the  girls  prophecied,  Mabel  had  as  usual 
"done  something;"  she  had  forgotten  the  prox- 
imity of  the  bridge,  and  when  she  jumped  to  one 
side  she  struck  on  the  embankment  at  the  left, 
and  so  slipped  into  the  water  outside  of  the 
bridge. 

It  was,  fortunately,  one  of  those  common  cases 
where  all  were  "more  frightened  than  hurt;"  but 
oh,  the  mysterious  mysteries  of  love!  that  one 
wild  cry  of  "  Frank"  had  cast  down  all  the  bar- 
riers that  Mattie  Rice's  shrewd  misrepresentations 
had  built  up,  and  nothing  earthly  could  hence- 
forth divide  those  two  hearts  that  from  that  mo- 
ment began  to  "beat  as  one." 


I'HEsun  does  not  forbid  the  diamond  to  sparkle, 
^01"  thedew-drop  to  glisten,  nor  the  cloud  to  shine ; 
^  neither  does  religion  in  the  soul  extinguish  or 
*l>sorb  the  passions  within  itself;  it  purifies  and 
"^aiuiifics  and  illuminates  them  all.  Then,  there- 
^fe,  God  demands  that  we  shall  not  love  our  chil- 
^'cn,  our  friends,  or  our  country  less,  but  that 
*e  shall  love  him  first,  that  we  may  love  all  these 
rightly. 


We  know  with  what  an  excellent  nicety  the 
skillful  engraver  can  represent  the  forms  he  de- 
signs to  produce ;  but  it  is  essential  to  his  art  that 
the  substance  he  engraves  upon  should  be  suited 
to  receive  the  impression.  What  could  he  do  on 
the  surface  of  coarse  tile?  So  God  refines  the 
heart,  to  fit  it  to  receive  his  lovely  image,  and 
then,  by  the  operation  of  his  Spirit,  completes 
the  glorious  work. 
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HOW  LOVE   BECAME   BLIND. 

By  Fred,  F.  Foster. 


L'AMOUR  EST  AVEUGLE.— Frsnch  Provsrb. 


One  glorious  summer  morning,  when  quite  young, 
Love  went  to  practice  with  his  bow  and  arrow 

Beside  a  stream  which  often  has  been  sung, 
Though  it  is  but  a  brook,  sluggish  and  narrow. 

Upon  the  farther  bank  there  sat  a  maid, 

Whose  age  none  knew  exactly.     Most,  surmising. 

Pronounced  it  fully  twoscore.     This,  she  said. 
Was  fifteen  years  too  many.     *Tis  surprising 

But  true,  that  scarce  a  spinster  can  be  found 

Who  is,  according  to  her  calculation, 
Past  thirty,  at  the  most.     Just  look  around 

For  proof.     I'm  right,  I'll  wage  my  reputation. 

Fat,  fair,  and  "twenty-five;"  her  head  bowed  low 
And  hand  above  her  eyes  proved  some  deep  trouble 

Was  rankling  in  her  breast.  The  pose,  you  know. 
Expresses  a  great  deal, — where  one  sits  double. 

The  little  archer  had  not  thought  to  find, 

That  mom,  a  l)etter  game  than  dove  or  linnet ; 

Though  he,  by  far,  preferred  the  human  kind 
To  shoot  at,  there  was  so  much  more  sport  in  it. 

This  unsuspecting  maid  was  choicer  game 
Than  he  had  seen  in  a  long  time ;  'tis  awful. 

The  thought  how  cruel  Love  can  be.     I  blame 
Ilim  very  much  for  deeming  such  prey  lawful. 

It  always  seemed,  if  I  were  in  his  place. 

My  purposed  victims  I  would  give  fair  warning ; 

Do  battle  with  them  bravely,  face  to  face. 
Not  like  a  coward,  open  warfare  scorning. 

And  yet  I  never  found  in  history, — 

My  reading  it  has  been  somewhat  extensive ; 

To  me  it  was,  not  is  a  mystery, — 

An  era  in  which  love  played  the  defensive. 

The  reason  why  is  plain.     For  his  attacks 

He'll  choose  the  strangest  ways  and  times  and  places. 
When  we  are  least  prepared  to  thwart  his  knacks. 

The  best  that  we  can  do  is — make  wry  faces. 

In  fragrant  roses,  which  some  gentle  girl, 
Receiving  from  a  friend,  to  her  lip  presses, 

The  wretch  is  oft  ensconced,  and  thence  doth  hurl 
The  dart  which  her  young  heart  sorely  distresses. 

I*ve  heard  he  slyly  lurks  within  a  kiss, 

That  unsuljstantial  thing, — the  necromancer ! 
Do  I  believe  it  ?    Well,  lie  may.     How  ?     This 
/  candidly  confess  I  cannot  answer. 


1      We  cannot  fight  against  an  enemy 

If  we  have  no  idea  of  his  position. 
I      No  one  e'er  knows  where  Love  may  chance  to  be; 
I  Therefore  he  meets  with  little  opposition. 

But  to  the  tale. — To  think  that  he  could  wound 
The  pensive  maid,  pleased  Love  beyond  expression 

I  fail  to  see  what  pleasure  can  be  found 
In  harming  others. — Pardon  the  digression. 

/«  mf(/io  tutissimus;  append 

An  ibis^  and  it  means,  applied  to  writing, 
"  Stick  to  your  text."— To  do  so  I  intend. 

But  sometimes  am  erratic,  when  inditing. 

So,  revenons  a  nos  moutons: — although 

The  phrase  is  French,  I  think  it  is  quite  pat  io     « 

This  place ;  for,  if  translated,  it  will  show 
An  import  like  the  other,  which  is  Latin. 

The  bow-man, — call  it  heau-Toaji,  an  you  choose,— 
Searched  through  his  quiver  with  deliberitkm, 

To  find  an  arrow  suitable  to  use ; 

One  that,  when  shot,  would  make  no  deviatioii. 

But  go  right  to  the  mark ;  in  every  part 
The  perfectest,  so  smooth,  so  straight,  so  slender, 

So  finely  pointed  it  mtist  pierce  the  heart, 
However  hard  it  be ;  if  it  was  tender, 

I  Why,  all  the  better.    Then  he  took  his  bow, 
!  And  to  its  string  the  shaft  he  nicely  fitted. 

I  His  aim  was  good, — it  mostly  is,  you  know, — 
I  The  arrow  flew  and — had  the  Fates  permitted 

i       His  plans  to  prosper, — I  should  not  delay, 
I  But  let  an  epitaph  here  end  the  stoiy. 

I      It  haps  <*  the  best-laid  plans  gang  aft  agley," 
Are  likely  to  result  in  shame,  not  glory. 

I      They  did  in  this  case.     When  the  arrow  hit, 
'Twas  in  the  very  spot  where  Love  intended 
To  have  it  hit,  the  heart ;  they  say  that  it 
Is  injured  far  more  easily  than  mended. 

MirabUe  !  although  the  arrow  went 

Exceeding  swift,  it,  having  struck,  rebounded,— 
So  ol)durate  the  heart  'gainst  which  'twas  sent. 

And,  as  'twere  Parthian,  by  it  Lvue  was  wounded. 

It  struck  him  in  the  eye  and  put  it  out. 
To  his  discomfort  and  great  consternation. 

The  other  eye,  I  haven't  any  doubt» 
Grew  blind  from  sympathetic  i 
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A  STORY  OF  MARYLAND  IN  1725. 
By  James  Hungerford. 


CHAPTER  XII. — (continued.) 

It  was  near  the  dinner  hour  when  the  master  of 
Faywood  returned  to  the  library.  The  secretary 
bad  just  concluded  the  work  assigned  to  him, 
together  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  die  loose  pieces  of  paper  which  he  had  found, 
and  which  he  had  replaced  in  the  position  in 
which  he  had  discovered  them. 

"I  owe  you  an  apology,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  said 
Mr.  Burton,  "for  keeping  you  so  long  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  society  of  the  pleasant  company 
•    wh^n  we  have  assembled  here;  but  I  was  very 
anxious  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of 
those  accounts  as  soon   as    possible.     Are  you 
through  with  the  examination  of  them?" 
**  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 
"And  what  do  you  think  of  them?"  inquired 
the  ex-lawyer- 

**To  all  appearance,"  answered  the  secretary, 
"they  seem  to  be  fair,  correct,  and  legally 
stated." 

'*  That  is  what  I  had  anticipated  would  be  your 
^>pinion,"  returned  Mr.  Burton.  "And  yet,  Mr. 
Portcscue,  these  are  the  accounts  which  my  mys- 
*^Tious  visitants  insist  upon  my  correcting.  But 
l^ow  am  I  to  correct  what  is  already  correct?  Can 
'^  be  that  they  are  beings  from  a  higher  and  better 
^*orld  who  demand  the  performance  of  an  impos- 
sibility? I  begin  to  think  with  you  that  the  de- 
uces which  have  been  imposed  upon  me  have 
t^een  performed  by  application  of  discoveries  in 
the  natural  sciences  yet  commonly  unknown. 
They  arc,  I  doubt  not,  the  tricks  of  some  mean 
*nd  underhanded  enemy  of  mine." 

The  secretary  looked  serious,  and  seemed  to  be 
plunged  into  thought  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if 
he  were  considering  the  subject  as  presented  by 
^r.  Burton's  observations. 

'^Bat  who  in  this  neighborhood,"  he  replied,  at 

^gth,  "possesses  the  requisite  knowledge?  and 

^hat  enemies  have  you  at  all?    I  know  of  none." 

''Charles  Leon  is  the  only  person  whose  interest 
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seems  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Burton. 

"That  is  very  true,"  replied  the  secretary. 
"But  the  young  man  has  a  very  high  character 
for  frankness  and  honesty;  and,  to  judge  from  the 
expression  of  his  face  and  his  general  bearing,  I 
should  think  that  he  is  a  man  who,  if  he  had 
cause  even  to  be  offended  with  any  one,  would 
very  soon  inform  that  person  of  the  state  of  his 
feelings.  Besides,  you  remember  the  high-toned 
manner  in  which  you  told  me  that  he  had  refused 
your  liberal  offers.  That  fact  does  not  exhibit  on 
his  part  a  self-seeking  spirit." 

"That  refusal  of  his,  however,"  returned  Mr. 
Burton,  "may  have  been  only  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  to  force  me  to  surrender  Leon  Manor." 

"  I  cannot  say  anything  as  to  that,  sir,"  replied 
the  secretary,  who  did  not  at  all  like  the  course 
which  the  conversation  was  taking;  for  he  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  young  Leon.  "  If  you 
have  no  further  work  for  me  to  do  just  now,  Mr. 
Burton,  I  should  like  to  walk  in  the  open  air  for 
a  while." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  require  of  you  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  was  the  reply.  "Go  out 
and  enjoy  yourself.  But — allow  me  to  ask  you 
again — are  you  certain  that  there  is  no  error,  no 
flaw  of  any  kind  in  these  accounts?" 

"They  exhibit  no  omission,  no  oversight  what- 
ever, sir,"  answered  the  secretary;  "but  have  all 
the  directness  and  perspicuity  which  the  law  re- 
quires— so  far  at  least  as  I  am  qualified  to  judge." 

And  Mr.  Fortescue,  with  a  polite  bow,  turned 
and  left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  Mr. 
Burton  saw  him  promenading  with  Mr.  Sumter  in 
the  back  yard,  which  was  overlooked  by  the 
library  windows. 

"It  is  evident,"  said  Mr.  Burton  to  himself, 
"that  Mr.  Fortescue — like  most  others,  I  must 
confess — thinks  well  of  young  Leon.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  possible  that  Fortescue  has  anything  to  do 
with  this  mysterious  matter." 
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The  master  of  Faywood  walked  for  a  while  up 
and  down  the  room,  apparently  in  deep  thought. 

"No/*  he  said,  at  length;  "Mr.  Fortescue  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  His  interest 
lies  rather  the  other  way ;  for,  if  I  lose  Faywood, 
he  must  know  he  will  lose  his  office  of  secretary. 
Bless  my  life  I"  he  continued,  "  how  thirsty  I  am 
to-day/' 

As  he  spoke  he  took  up  a  pitcher  which  stood 
upon  a  table  and  poured  its  contents,  for  there 
was  but  enough  for  a  drink  in  it,  into  a  tumbler. 
There  was  at  once  a  quick  sound  as  of  a  slight 
explosion,  and  immediately  the  water  caught  fire 
and  continued  to  burn  for  a  while  with  a  low  but 
plainly  visible  flame.  At  the  same  instant  a  soft 
but  distinct  voice  was  heard  to  speak. 

"Man,"  it  said,  "vain,  empty  man,  note  that 
sign.  Keep  your  promise,  or  beware  the  conse- 
quences." 

Taken  entirely  by  surprise  as  he  was,  yet  Mr. 
Burton — who,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  possessed 
strong  nerves — replied  after  a  moment : 

"You  also  made  a  promise,"  he  said;  "  it  was 
that  there  would  be  no  disturbance  made  by  you 
or  yours  in  this  house  while  Charles  Leon  was  in 
it." 

"Charles  Leon  is  not  in  this  house,"  answered 
I  he  low  and  solemn  voice;  "nor  is  he  on  Ix*on 
Manor.  Keep  your  pledge,  or  you  shall  rue  its 
breaking.     I  depart." 

Mr.  Burton  sprang  to  the  window.  Mr.  Sumter 
and  the  secretary  were  still  promenading  at  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  it.  He  called  to  the 
former,  who  at  once  approached  the  window. 

"Mr.  Sumter,"  asked  Mr.  Burton,  "do  you 
know  where  Charles  Leon  is?" 

"  He  rode  away  to  Patuxent  Town  an  hour  or 
two  ago,"  was  the  answer.  "  He  received  a  /lote 
informing  him  that  a  gentleman  who  wished  to 
purchase  a  tract  of  land  in  Baltimore  County  which 
liad  recently  been  patented  to  Charles,  wished  to 
see  him  at  once  at  the  inn  in  the  village.  The 
young  gentleman  bade  me  make  his  apologies  to 
you  for  his  sudden  departure.  Will  you  not  come 
out  and  join  us  in  our  walk?" 

Mr.  Burton  was  glad  to  be  relieved  for  a  while 
from  the  oppression  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  at 
once  accepted  Mr.  Sumter's  invitation. 

It  suits  the  purposes  of  our  story  to  let  the 
reader  know,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  that  the 
offer  which  was  made  to  Cliarles  Leon   for  the 


land  which  had  been  patented  to  him  by  the  F 
prietary  Government  was  so  liberal,  being  f 
thousand  |>ounds,  that,  after  consulting  Mr.  Su 
ter  by  a  note  sent  by  a  mounted  messenger  a 
receiving  from  that  gentleman  an  approving  i 
swer,  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  a  few  days  aft 
wards  executed  in  legal  form  the  papers  necess 
to  transfer  the  title.  The  name  and  title  of  1 
purchaser  was  Sir  Alfred  Leigbton,  Baronet. 

CHA1*TER  XIII. — MR.  BURTON  DETERMINES  TO  Dl 
THE  GHOSTS. 

The  hours  of  the  second  day  of  the  ffete  w 
passed  by  the  different  guests  in  a  variety 
amusements.  Some  rambled  over  the  grou 
around  the  house ;  others  had  made  a  party  to 
down  Jack's  Bay  in  canoes  to  the  river  to  fi 
several  little  companies  had  gone  away  on  ho 
back  to  visit  some  of  the  most  picturesque  sec 
in  the  neighborhood;  and  two  parties,  each 
tended  by  a  negro  fiddler,  had  gone  to  diffet 
points  on  the  westward  edge  of  the  table-l 
overlooking  the  Patuxent  to  dance  on  the  gr 
sward.  To  tvtty  one  of  the  points  visited  via 
and  drinks  were  sent  by  the  hands  of  servi 
from  Faywood,  that  each  little  band  of  c< 
pan  ions  might  spend  the  whole  day,  if  desiring 
do  so,  in  their  chosen  locality.  Even  for 
fishing  party  a  plentiful  lunch  of  the  same  k 
was  conveyed  to  an  appointed  spot  in  a  grove 
the  river's  bank. 

Everywhere,  among  the  slaves  as  well  as 
white  folks,  joy  and  festivity,  fun  and  frolic  j 
vailed.     Even  the  elder  guests  gave  way  for 
nonce   with   almost   youthful   enthusiasm  to 
spirit  of  enjoyment  that  ruled  the  occasion, 
the  many  human  beings  who  were  gathered 
and  around  Faywood  all  were  in  a  mood  to  gri 
the  pleasures  which  waited  but  to  be  seized— 
but  the  master  of  the  place.     Within  his  bos< 
the  world  and  conscience,  ambition   and  just 
waged  a  stormy  war. 

It  was  not  long  that  Mr.  Burton  remained  w 
the  merchant  and  the  secretary.  The  excitemi 
of  his  mind  could  not  be  quieted  by  the  usua 
soothing  influences  of  clieerful  and  intellect 
conversation.  His  thoughts  would  ceaseles 
revert  to  the  one  engrossing  subject ;  and  thus 
was  at  some  times  absent-minded,  and  at  otl 
times  would  abruptly  take  j)art  in  the  talk  of 
companions.     Becoming  at  length  aware  that  1 
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singularity  of  his  demeanor  was  attracting  their 
attention,  he  pleaded  a  severe  headache,  and  de- 
claring that  a  rapid  gallop  was  the  speediest  cure 
'for  it,  called  a  servant  and  ordered  his  best  riding- 
horse  to  be  saddled.     He  apologized  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  with  him  for  not  inviting  them 
to  accompany  him,  on  the  plea  that  he  should 
^^vel  too  fast  for  their  enjoyment,  and  requested 
Mr.  Fortescue  to  fill  his  place  as  host  toward  those 
of  the  guests  who  would  take  dinner  in  the  man- 
sion, and  also  to  state  the  excuse  for  his  absence 
to  them  and  to  Mrs.  Burton. 

Calvert  County  is  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula 
lying  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Patux- 
ent  River ;  and  the  main  road  of  the  county  runs 
along  the  summit  of  the  low  ridge  which  divides 
the  waters  which  flow  eastward  into  the  bay  and 
westward  into  the  river.  To  avoid  meeting  with 
any  of  the  wandering  groups  of  his  visitors  who 
had  left  Faywood  on  horseback,  Mr.  Burton,  put- 
^  tiijg  the  fine  animal  which  he  rode  into  a  swift 
canter,  took  the  most  direct  route  to  this  road. 
^Vhen  he  left  his  house  his  mind  was  in  a  state 
approximating  chaos;  nor  was  he  enabled  to  quiet 
it  down  into  a  condition  of  something  like  order 
until  he  had  reached  and  was  speeding  along  this 
highway  of  the  county. 

The  incident  of  the  burning  water  had  at  first 
shocked  Mr.  Burton  greatly ;  the  mysterious  voice 
he  had  become,  as  it  were,  accustomed  to ;  yet  amid 
the  very  terror  which  it  had  inspired,  there  flashed 
across  his  mind  the  glimpse  of  an  idea  which  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  very  incident  itself,  and 
which  seemed  to  promise,  if  he  could  only  tran- 
quilize  his  mind  into  such  a  state  as  to  be  enabled 
to  see  it  more  clearly,  something  that  would  at 
least  resemble  relief, 

"  As  the  mist  resembles  rain." 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  this  idea 
that  he  wished  to  be  away  by  himself;  and  by  the 
cheering  effect  of  horseback  exercise,  so  stimula- 
lini^to  thought,  he  hoped  to  be  aided  in  achiev- 
ing this  purpose. 

The  thought  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
alarm  at  the  last  unusual  and  amazing  incident 
'^hich  had  occurred  to  him,  had  darted  like  a 
^'ghtning  flash  into  his  mind,  was  that  there  was, 
^^^  at  least  had  lately  been,  in  the  neighborhood  a 
Person  who,  it  was  popularly  believed,  devoted 
*^imself  to  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences.  Mr. 
barton  recalled  to  mind  all  the  marvelous  things 


which  he  had  heard  respecting  this  individual, 
who  was  generally  known  by  the  title  of  "the 
Hermit  of  Jack's  Bay."  The  more  he  reflected 
upon  what  he  had  heard  respecting  this  man,  the 
more  was  his  impression  strengthened  that  this 
mysterious  person  was  the  prime  agent  of  all  his 
own  troubles.  True,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  Walter  Waken  had  left  the  neighborhood  if 
not  the  country;  but  who  knew  to  a  certainty 
that  he  had  done  so?  Might  he  not  still  be  lurk- 
ing around  Faywood  deeply  disguised,  or  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  actually  taken  his  departure, 
might  he  not  have  left  his  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives— for  Mr.  Burton  was  satisfied  that  there 
were  at  least  two  concerned  in  the  execution  of 
the  mysterious  plot  of  which  he  was  the  victim, 
having  recognized  that  number  of  voices  from  the 
invisible  actors — and  given  them  full  instructions 
how  to  produce  the  marvelous  effects  which  had 
been  wrought?  In  this  connection  he  remem- 
bered also  that  he  had  heard  that  Charles  Leon 
had  rendered  the  highest  service  to  this  mysteri- 
ous Hermit  of  Jack's  Bay  by  having  saved  his  life 
from  a  party  of  enraged  fishermen. 

The  only  reflection  which  prevented  him  from 
feeling  absolutely  certain  that  this  theory  was  the 
true  one,  was  the  evident  impossibility  of  account- 
ing for  the  voices  being  distinctly  heard,  even  in 
broad  daylight,  from  no  visible  being.  Still,  he 
thought,  there  might  be  in  science  some  means, 
unknown  to  him,  of  producing  this  eff"ect  also. 

The  result  of  this  train  of  reflection  was  that 
Mr.  Burton  came  to  the  determination  that  he 
would  not  surrender  Leon  Manor,  with  his  new 
dignities  which  he  enjoyed  so  much,  and  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  his  possessions,  he  would 
brave  all  that  the  ghosts  could  do. 

'*I  do  not  believe,"  he  said  to  himself,  with 
the  view  of  strengthening  his  courage  to  sustain 
this  resolve,  ''that  these  are  spirits;  but  if  they 
are  such,  it  is  folly  t  j  suppose  that  spirit  can  affect 
matter  except  through  means  of  the  hiiman  organ- 
ism. Even  if  they  are  beings  of  the  other  world, 
then  they  can  do  me  no  injury.  But  I  will  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  matter  if  I  am  again  annoyed, 
even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  tear  the  house 
down  and  rebuild  it  in  order  to  do  so.  At  the 
worst  I  can  sell  Faywood,  and  purchase  another 
estate  with  the  money." 

Having  come  to  this  resolve,  Mr.  Burton  turned 
his  horse's  head  homeward.     He  had  scarcely  left 
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the  main  county  road  and  entered  that  which  led 
from  it  to  Fay  wood  when  he  met  a  gentleman  on 
horseback,  who  was  followed  by  a  negro  servant, 
also  mounted,  and  carrying  across  his  saddle  a 
heavy  pair  of  saddle-bags.  The  stranger,  who 
was  a  small  and  bright-eyed  man,  drew  in  his 
rein  when  he  met  the  master  of  Faywood,  and  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  him. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Burton?"  he  said. 

**  Why,  how  are  you,  Moredon  ?"  was  the  reply. 
**  Here  you  are  passing  right  through  Leon  Manor, 
in  a  direction  leading  from  the  mansion.  How 
can  you  have  the  conscience,  sir,  to  pass  by  my 
house  without  making  at  least  a  call  ?  Come,  go 
back  with  me.  There  is  a  large  and  very  agree- 
able company  assembled  at  Faywood  now,  and  I 
think  that  we  can  make  your  time  pass  pleasantly, 
if  you  will  spend  some  days  with  us." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  gentle- 
man who  had  been  called  Moredon.  "  I  should 
have  stopped  without  requiring  an  invitation  to 
do  so ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  now  pressed  for  time. 
Having  to  come  to  this  neighborhood  at  all  has 
been  a  serious  inconvenience  to  me ;  but  my  hon- 
orable client.  Sir  Alfred  Leighton,  so  insisted 
upon  it  that  I  was  obliged  to  yield." 

"  The  business  must  be  a  very  important  one  then 
which  brings  you  to  this  part  of  the  country,"  re- 
marked Burton.  "But  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  fear 
that  I  am  seeming  impertinent.** 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  the  other ;  "  there  is  no  need 
of  secrecy  about  the  matter  that  I  know  of;  and 
besides  you  ^re  a  'brother  chip.'  The  fact  is, 
young  Charles  Leon,  the  son  of  your  old  client, 
has  lately  received  a  patent  for  fiyc  thousand  acres 
of  land,  which  patent  has  been  located  in  Balti- 
more County.  Sir  Alfred  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
purchase  this  land ;  and,  what  would  be  singular, 
but  that  he  is  such  a  queer  man  himself,  his  in- 
structions to  me  were  very  positive  that  I  should 
not  offer  for  it  less  than  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
should  purchase  it  at  any  price." 

"You  succeeded  in  making  the  purchase  then, 
I  suppose?"  remarked  Mr.  Burton. 

"Of  course;  young  Leon  very  easily  accepted 
so  brilliant  an  offer,"  was  the  reply.  "The 
young  man — a  noble  young  fellow  that,  Burton, 
by  the  way — had  the  frankness  to  say,  however, 
that  the  price  was  too  high.  But  I  told  him  that 
Sir  Alfred  would  not  take  it  at  a  less  price,  and 
that  1  had  no  doubt  that  my  client  knew  that  it 


was  worth  the  money.  Even  then  he  did  n 
yield  until  he  had  consulted  his  employer,  M 
Sumter,  in  whom  he  seems  to  have  great  fait 
and  who  approved  of  the  sale.  I  had  to  wait  {i 
more  than  a  half-hour  until  a  note  was  sent  to  M 
Sumter  at  your  house,  and  an  answer  broug] 
back." 

A  minute  or  two  afler  this  information  w; 
given  to  his  friend  by  the  lawyer  from  Annapoli 
the  two  gentlemen  parted,  Mr.  Moredon  to  retui 
to  the  colonial  capital,  and  Mr.  Burton  to  Fa; 
wood.  It  occurred  to  the  latter,  as  he  rode  t« 
ward  his  home  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  than  that 
which  he  had  left  it,  that  it  was  a  singular  coinc 
dence  that  Charles  Leon  should  have  received  tt 
money  at  such  a  time,  just  as  if  it  were  given 
him  to  pay  off  all  that  justly  remained  of  I 
father's  indebtedness,  that  his  claims  to  Le< 
Manor  might  be  full  and  complete.  Mr.  Burtc 
shuddered  at  the  thought  that  the  hand  of  Heav< 
might  be  in  this  thing ;  but  the  ex-lawyer  did  tM 
change  his  resolve.  He  remembered  Sir  Alfre 
Leighton  as  a  young  English  gentleman,  distil 
guished  for  his  learning,  who  had  visited  tl 
colony  some  years  before,  and  who  had  been  vei 
intimate  with  Mr.  Leon's  son-in-law,  Mr.  Evelii 
in  comixiny  with  whom  he  had  visited  Faywoc 
some  months  before  its  late  owner's  death,  ai 
had  spent  some  wee^s  there.  Mr.  Burton  himse 
however,  had  never  to  his  knowledge  met  the  youi 
Englishman. 

CHAPTER    XIV.        FRIGHT    THE    SIXTH. — UNIVERS. 
AIJ^RM. — MR.    BURTON   YIELDS. 

The  second  day  of  the  f]5te  passed  with  t! 
guests  as  it  had  already  been  mentioned  as  beii 
passed.  At  night  there  was  again  a  dance ;  b 
as  almost  every  one  was  fatigued  with  the  excit 
ment  and  almost  constant  exercise  of  the  day,  j 
retired  to  bed  nearly  an  hour  sooner  than  th< 
had  done  the  previous  night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  occupied  a  room  on  tl 
second  floor  and  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  ma 
sion.  This  room  adjoined  another  in  which  tl 
children  and  their  negro  nurses  slept. 

It  was  an  hour  perhaps  after  all  the  househoh 
guests  and  ordinary  residents,  had  retired  to  the 
respective  sleeping  apartments,  and  every  hums 
being  in  the  house  was  deeply  plunged  into  slus 
her,  when  Mr.  Burton  was  aroused  from  sleep 
a  slight  touch  upon  his  shoulder.     At  the  sar 
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instant  the  voice  which  he  had  heard,  the  first  of 
the  two  mysterious  voices,  spoke  into  his  ear  in 
jpncs  so  low  that  they  were  but  little  more  than 
wHispered. 

**  Are  you  at  length  convinced,"  said  the  voice, 
"  tliat  it  is  useless  for  you  to  contend  against  fate  ? 
iWat  heaven  itself  is  determined  that  you  shall  not 
enjoy  your  ill-gotten  gains?" 

*'I  am  convinced,"  replied  Burton,  who  had 
become  so  used  to  such  a  visitation,. and  so  as- 
sured by  previous  experience  that  he  would  not  be 
physically  injured,  that  he  had  now  but  little  per- 
sonal fear  of  it,  *'  that  I  am  the  victim  of  a  conspi- 
racy which  seeks  to  deprive  me  of  my  just  rights, 
and  that  the  spiritual  world  has  nothing  to  do 
with  these  persecutions  of  me." 

**  You  speak,"  said  the  soft  voice,  with  a  sarcas- 
tic emphasis,  *'  as  if  you  considered  yourself  inno- 
cent. I^t  me  assure  you  that  I  am  not  ignorant 
oi  the  real  condition  of  things.  Upon  the  pay- 
n»M  to  you  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-one  pounds,  sixteen  shillings  and  fourpence, 
Charles  Leon  is  entitled  to  I^on  Manor,  with  all 
its  slaves,  household  furniture,  cattle  and  other 
farming  stock,  *and  all  and  every  appurtenance 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  any 
wise  appertaining.*  " 

Mr.  Burton  was  so  astounded  by  this  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  true  state  of  things,  which 
he  had  considered  to  be  known  only  to  himself, 
that  he  remained  silent. 

"Let  me  give  you  another  word  of  warning," 
resumed  the  voice.     "  Should  you  persist  in  your 
obstinacy,  something  will  occur  which  will  arouse 
your  wife  from  her  sleep.     With  the  instinct  of  a 
mother  she  will  nm  into  the  nursery.     Do  you  not 
follow  her.     If  you  do,  I  shall  also  si)eak  there ; 
and  you  will  be  exposed  before  her  and   your 
children." 
Mr.  Burton  was  still  silent. 
"Will  you  do  what  is  right?"  asked  the  un- 
seen. 

**  Yes,"  was  answered  after  a  while ;  **  I  will  do 
^hat  is  right — I  will  hold  on  to  my  own  prop- 
erty. >> 

**  We  shall  see,"  said  the  voice.  "  I  will  give 
y^U  an  idea  of  what  will  be  your  fate  if  you  persist 
"*  doing  wrong." 

As  the  voice  ceased  a  point  of  light  appeared  on 
tl\^  wall  of  the  room  before  the  bed  on  which  Mr. 
^^^on  was  lying.     This  point  of  light  gradually 


widened  into  a  circle  of  light,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  haunted  man  saw  a  human  figure  as 
large  as  life,  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
himself.  This  figure  was  wrapped  in  the  folds  of 
a  serpent,  from  whose  wide-open  jaws  extended  a 
forked  and  flame-colored  tongue.  The  folds  of 
the  serpent  seemed  to  be  crushing  the  man,  while 
the  face  of  the  latter  expressed  great  agony. 

"This,"  said  the  mysterious  voice,  "is  the 
worm  that  never  dies. ' ' 

The  scene  began  to  grow  less  until  where  it  had 
been  there  was  again  but  a  point  of  light.  Once 
more  the  point  of  light  spread  to  a  circle.  Within 
this  circle  of  light  was  represented  an  intense  fire ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  was  seen  the  figure  of  a 
man  again  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
present  owner  of  Faywood.  Fantastic  forms  of 
devils  in  many  grotesque  attitudes,  and  with  coun- 
tenances distorted  into  the  expression  of  various 
evil  passions,  were  armed  with  differently  shaped 
sharp-pronged  instruments,  with  which  some  were 
supplying  the  fire  with  fuel,  others  were  stirring  it 
into  fiercer  flames,  and  others  again  were  torturing 
the  human  figure,  which,  with  not  only  its  face, 
but  its  every  limb  also,  suggesting  unutterable 
anguish,  lay  upon  the  glowing  coals. 

"  This,  or  worse,"  said  the  voice,  '*  will  be  your 
final  doom,  if  you  persist  in  depriving  the  orphan 
of  his  just  rights.     What  say  you?" 

The  terrified  Burton  made  no  answer ;  but  his 
shivering  body  so  shook  the  bed  on  which  he  lay 
that  the  motion  awoke  his  wife. 

"Gracious  heaven!"  cried  the  alarmed  and  yet 
scarcely  more  than  half-awakened  woman,  "  what 
is  the  matter,  husband  ?     Are  you  sick?" 

Then  noticing  the  light  in  the  room,  she  turned 
her  face  toward  it.  The  terrible  picture  on  the 
wall  instantly  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  light ; 
but  not  before  Mrs.  Burton  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  horrible  scene.  With  a  wild  but  faint 
scream  she  sprang  from  the  bed  and  rushed  into 
the  nursery,  saying,  in  tones  which  extreme  terror 
made  feeble,  "My  children!  O,  my  children  !" 
As  she  entered  the  nursery,  a  voice  whispered  into 
her  ear,  "  Be  silent,  at  your  peril. ' '  Being  already 
dreadfully  scared,  on  hearing  this  she  fell  upon 
the  floor  in  a  swoon. 

Mr.  Burton  still  retained  his  position  upon  the 
bed,  tremulous  and  silent. 

"Are  you  still  obdurate?"  asked  the  voice. 
"Remember  you  not  that  it  is  written,  'What 
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shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?'  " 

Mr.  Burton  was  a  man  of  very  resolute  will 
when  fully  aroused ;  though  he  absolutely  shook 
with  terror,  yet  he  would  not  yield. 

'*  It  is  all  a  vain  trick,"  he  said,  yet  in  quaking 
tones.  **  It  is  a  cunningly  devised  scheme  of 
legerdemain.  Spirits  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
or  if  you  are  a  spirit  who  thus  persecute  me,  I 
defy  you — you  can  do  me  no  personal  harm.  You 
may  make  this  house  uninhabitable  to  me  and  to 
my  family ;  but  I  can  sell  the  place,  and  thus  dis- 
appoint you  after  all.'* 

"I  will  follow  you  wherever  you  go  until 
Charles  I  .eon  has  his  rights,"  was  the  retort. 
"And  as  to  your  opinion  that  you  are  safe  from 
my  power,  I  go  to  prove  your  error.  Should  you 
wish  to  have  converse  with  me  again  this  night, 
come  to  the  library.  And  should  you  not  yield 
after  what  I  am  about  to  do,  I  will  expose  your 
evil-doing  to  every  person  in  this  house." 

The  voice  ceased,  and  Mr.  Burton  lay  trembling 
in  his  bed,  fearful  of  what  might  be  the  next  move 
of  his  mysterious  enemies,  and  wondering  at  his 
own  audacity  in  defying  their  power. 

He  was  shortly  aroused  from  this  sombre  and 
suffering  state  of  mind  by  a  fusillade  (if  the  word 
may  be  used  in  this  connection)  of  shrieks  and  ex- 
clamations, shrieks  from  the  female  and  excla- 
mations from  the  male  voices,  which  ran  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  suddenly  bursting  out  in 
one  room  and  as  suddenly  hushed,  then  breaking 
out  in  another  and  immediately  ceasing  again, 
until  they  seemed  to  have  run  through  the  whole 
range  of  sleeping  apartments  devoted  to  the  guests. 
Those  noises  were  followed  by  the  sounds  of  hur- 
rying feet,  which  seemed  to  be  rushing  from  the 
sleeping-rooms  to  the  up-stairs  passages  and  halls, 
and  then  to  be  pouring  like  a  torrent  down  the 
broad  staircase  and  into  the  parlors. 

Mr.  Burton  sprang  from  his  bed.  With  trem- 
bling hands  he  felt  for  and  found  his  tinder-and- 
match  box,  which  was  always  kept  in  his  room  at 
night.  A  sulphur  match  was  soon  kindled,  and 
the  chamber  candle  lit.  Mr.  Burton's  first  thought, 
after  hastily  donning  his  clothes,  was  to  enter  the 
nursery  and  look  after  his  wife.  He  found  her 
still  on  the  floor,  but  recovering  from  her  swoon. 

"O,  husband,"  she  (ried,  *'what  is  the  matter? 
What  has  happened  ?  Did  I  really  see  that  terrible 
picture,  or  was  I  dreaming  ?" 


"What  picture  are  you  talking  oi 
he  said.     "  You  must  have  been  drea 

"  And  what  is  the  matter  with  yc 
ton?"  exclaimed  the  agitated  womi 
face  is  very  white."  . 

"  It  was  enough  to  make  me  pa 
think,"  replied  the  husband,  "to  be 
a  shriek,  and  to  find  you  gone.     Bi 
dear,  get  up  and  go  to  bed." 

He  lit  the  nursery  candle  as  he 
placed  his  own  beside  it ;  then  lifting 
carried  her  back  to  her  room  and  laid 
After  doing  this  he  went  again  into 
where  the  children  and  their  nurse 
sleeping  soundly,  and  returned  wit 
candles.  Placing  one  of  these  upon  i 
chamber,  and  retaining  the  other  in  1 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Oh,  do  not  go  away,  Mr.  Burtor 
terrified  wife.  "  I  think  that  I  heai 
a  while  ago ;  I  am  sure  that  I  heard  t 
hurrying  feet." 

"I  heard  those  sounds  too,"  repl 
band,  "and  am  going  to  see  what 
them.  Nothing  will  disturb  you.  J 
one  of  the  negro  nurses,  and  send  h< 
with  you  till  I  return." 

He  did  as  he  said  that  he  would,  ar 
down  stairs. 

When  he  entered  the  parlors  he 
guest  in  the  house  there ;  of  all  who 
Faywood  the  day  before,  not  one  wa 
cept  Charles  Leon,  and  he  had  remair 
ent  Town,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sumt 
his  account  books  the  dealings  of  the  1 
The  faces  of  all  the  collected  1  visitor 
with  combined  awe  and  terror. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  asked 
"what  has  happened   to  you  all? 
singular  gathering  ?' ' 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  at  h 
silent. 

"  Relieve  my  uneasiness,  for  hea* 
urged  the  host.     "  Can  none  of  yon 

"I  know  not  what  has  happened 
replied  Mr.  Bourne,  "and  can  the 
only  for  my  wife  and  myself.  We  \ 
from  sleep  by  a  voice  that  said 
'Awake!'  As  soon  as  my  eyes  wc 
saw  the  figure  of  the  late  Mr.  Leon 
^  fore  me,  looking  as  he  looked  in  lii 
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shrieked^  and  I  could  not  avoid  making  an  excla- 
ination.  Upon  this  the  figure  motioned  us  to 
^ence  with  its  finger,  and  saying,  in  a  very  solemn 
voice,  'Wrong  has  been  done/  instantly  disap- 
peared. Hearing  the  doors  of  other  rooms  open- 
ing and  their  occupants  rushing  out  into  the  hill, 
Mis.  Bourne  and  myself  quickly  dressed  and 
hastened  to  join  the  other  guests." 

On  further  investigation  it  was  found  that  a 
scene  of  the  same  description  had  been  enacted 
in  the  rooms  of  all  the  visitors.  The  stampede 
had  commenced  from  the  room  occupied  exclu- 
srely  by  ladies,  who  doubtlessly  sought  instinct- 
ively the  protection  of  their  male  friends. 

No  persuasion  of  their  host  could  induce  any  of 
the  guests  to  return  to  their  rooms;  they  all 
declared  their  determination  to  watch  together  in 
the  parlors  during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
Finding  that  they  could  not  be  moved  from  this 
resolve,  Mr.  Burton,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bourne 
and^eter  Dunning,  went  into  the  cellar;  and 
soon  the  three  gentlemen  returned  laden  with 
bottles  of  wine.  Glasses  were  on  a  sideboard  in 
one  of  the  parlors. 

Leaving  his  guests  supplied  with  these  means  of 
artificial  courage  to  carry  them  through  the  night, 
Mr.  Burton  went  into  the  library  and  closed  and 
locked  the  door  of  that  room  behind  him.     He 
was  convinced  that  life  would  have  no  enjoyments 
for  him  while  he  was  harassed  by  these  mysterious 
visitations;  and  he  reflected  at  the  same  time  that, 
even  after  surrendering  Leon  Manor,  he  would 
still  be  wealthy  enough  to  live  in  a  very  good 
style.    It  was  evident,  moreover,  that,  if  he  re- 
sisted his  mysterious  visitants  any    longer,   his 
repmation  might  be  ruined  by  their  revelations 
among  all  his  acquaintances.     To  do  him  justice, 
he  was  also  distressed  at  learning  that  Mrs.  Burton 
^'so  was  liable  to  be  haunted  and  harassed ;  for  he 
*^as  much  attached  to  his  wife  and  children.     He 
therefore  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  deter- 
''^ined  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  demands  of 
^he  spirits.     Immediately  on  entering  the  library, 
^hen,  he  said,  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice : 
**Are  you  here,  mysterious  being?" 
**Yes,"  replied  the  same  musical  voice  which 
^^  had  last  heard  in  his  sleeping  apartment. 

•*I  yield,'*  said  Mr.  Burton,  "and  will  do  all 
^*^at  you  require.  But  cannot  this  be  done  with- 
out sacrificing  my  character  before  the  commu- 
nity?" 


"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "But  you  must  make 
a  confidant  of  Mr.  Sumter  or  your  secretary;  both 
of  them  are  kindly  disposed  toward  you,  and  you 
may  safely  rely  upon  either  of  them.  Authorize 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  gentlemen  to 
make  your  proi)Osals  known  to  Charles  Leon  and 
to  inform  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  true  motives 
which  govern  you.  My  word  for  it  that  your 
secret  will  not  only  be  safely  kept,  but  that  the 
parties  entrusted  with  it  will  think  more  highly  of 
you  for  the  sacrifice  which  you  will  make  for  jus- 
tice and  right.  I  bid  you  a  kind,  and,  I  hope  for 
your  sake  and  for  that  of  all  others  interested,  a 
final,  adieu;  for  I  believe  that  you  will  now  keep 
your  word." 

Mr.  Burton  returned  to  his  chamber  much  re- 
lieved in  mind  by  having  determined  to  do  right. 
He  found  his  wife  much  quieted  by  the  stillness 
which  was  again  established  in  her  part  of  the 
house.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Burton 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  a  sound  and  tran- 
quil sleep.  Such  was  one  of  the  happy  effects  of 
an  approving  conscience. 

CHAPTER   XV. — MYSTERIES    EXPLAINED. 

When  the  breakfast-bell  was  rung  at  Faywood 
the  next  morning,  not  one  of  those  of  the  guests 
who  lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  ap- 
peared at  the  table ;  they  had  made  excuses  and 
returned  home.  The  visitors  from  greater  dis- 
tances continued  to  depart  during  the  morning ; 
and  one  hour  after  the  dinner  was  over  no  one 
but  the  usual  white  and  black  members  of  the 
household  remained  about  the  premises.  No  per- 
suasions had  proved  sufficient  to  induce  a  single 
guest  to  pass  another  night  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Burton  remained  firm  to  his  promise ;  and 
this  persistency  of  his  company  in  taking  their 
departure  removed  any  desire  which  may  have 
remained  in  his  heart  to  continue  living  at  Fay- 
wood.  It  was  evident  that  the  place  was  tabooed 
and  would  continue  to  be  so,  at  least  while  he  was 
its  master.  When  the  last  guest  had  departed  he 
requested  his  secretary  to  accompany  him  to  the 
library,  having  determined  to  make  that  gentle- 
man his  confidant  in  preference  to  Mr.  Sumter. 
This  determination  was  caused  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  secretary  was  already  somewhat  in  his 
confidence,  and  partly  by  the  consideration  that 
this  individual,  owning  no  property  and  having 
no  other  ties  in  the  neighborhood,  might  soon 
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'cease  to  reside  in  it ;  besides,  while  in  his  em- 
ployment he  would  be  to  some  extent  under  his 
control. 

For  these  reasons  Mr,  Burton  unbosomed  him- 
self to  Mr,  Fortescue*  He  withheld  from  the 
secretary  no  fact  relating  either  to  recent  incidents 
or  to  the  true  condition  of  accounts  between  the 
estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Leon  and  himself.  He 
defended  himself,  however,  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  had  had  any  consciously  dishonest 
intentions,  having  believed  until  recently  that  his 
title  to  Leon  Manor  being  legal,  was  therefore 
also  just. 

Mr.  Fortescue  expressed  to  Mr.  Burton  his 
perfect  faith  in^the  truth  of  this  last  statement, 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  sacrifice  made,  and 
his  conviction  that  he  who  had  surrendered  so 
much  property  for  the  sake  of  right  would  find  a 
constant  source  of  happiness  during  his  future  life 
in  the  reflections  arising  from  that  act,  A  horse 
was  then  ordered  to  be  saddled  and  bridled  and 
brought  to  the  front  entrance  of  the  mansion  ; 
and,  late  as  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  being  but 
an  hour  or  two  to  sunset,  the  secretary  mounted 
and  rode  away  to  Patuxent  Town  to  fulfill  at  once 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted. 

Mr.  Fortescue  easily  secured  a  private  interview 
with  Charles  I^on,  The  statement  which  he 
made  to  that  young  gentleman,  and  of  which  he 
afterwards  informed  his  employer,  was  that  a  close 
and  thorough  analysis  made  by  Mr.  Burton  of  the 
great  array  of  accounts  between  himself  and  the 
estate  of  Charles's  father  had  convinced  the  ex- 
lawyer  that  an  immense  error  had  been  made 
against  the  late  Mr,  Leon*s  heir,  and  that,  upon 
payment  to  Mr*  Burton  by  Charles  Leon  of  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  pounds,  sixteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  the 
whole  of  I^on  Manor,  with  the  slaves  and  all 
things  belonging  to  it,  was  of  right  the  property 
of  the  latter. 

Charles  Leon  was  at  first  disposed  to  believe 
that  this  was  but  another  effort  on  the  part  of 
Mr,  Burton  to  force  his  generosity  upon  him  ; 
but,  on  Mr.  Fortescue's  assuring  him  that  he  had 
himself  thoroughly  examined  the  accounts,  and 
that  Leon  Manor  was  in  justice  the  property  of 
the  young  clerk  upon  payment  by  him  of  the 
amount  named  to  Mr,  Burton,  Charles  yielded 
conviction  to  the  statement  which  had  been  made 
io  him.     Of  course  he  did  not  refuse  to  receive 


that  which  was  of  right  his  own  ;  his  sisteTp  Ifiitf 
Evelin,  had,  partly  at  the  time  of  her  marrii^ 
and  partly  subsequently^  received  the  portion  iOf 

tended  for  her  by  her  father* 

The  remainder  of  our  story  may  be  rapidly 
told. 

Mr.  Burton,  who  was  still  wealthy,  purchased! 
large  estate  in  a  county  westward  of  the  Patuxcot 
River,  to  which  he  removed  with  his  family  be 
tween  two  and  three  months  after  he  had  finallj 
consented  to  do  what  was  right.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Charles  Leon  he  had  remained  9X 
Faywood  until  his  new  purchase  had  been  made 
ready  to  receive  his  household.  In  his  new  home 
his  days  were  pat^d  with  his  wife  and  children 
peacefully  and  luppily.  The  one  grand  act  of 
justice  which  he  had  done  purified  bis  whole 
character ;  and  he  was  ever  afterwards  much  o* 
teemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  the  autumn  following  the  events  of  this  story 
Charles  Leon  and  Alice  Sumter  were  married,  *•<! 
took  possession  of  Faywood.     They  livei!  llicir 
long  and  happy  lives,  esteemed  by  the  rich  and 
loved  by  the  poor.     Some  of  their  descendiflU 
have   occupied   high   positions   not  only  in 
colonial  but  also  in  the  State  and  national 
cils.     After  the  alarm  upon  the  second  n\^\ 
Mr.   Burton's  f&te  no  ghost  or  pretended  gl 
ever  disturbed  the  inhabitants  of  Faywood;  bttl 
from  the  wonderful  stories  told  in  the  neighbor" 
hood  of  the  place  while  held  by  Mr.  Burton  \» 
been  sifted   the  true  tradition  which  has  gi«D 
foundation  to  this  story. 

If  the  reader  has  not  already  guessed  who  »• 
the  cause  of  the  scenes  of  terror  enacted  at  F«y- 
wood,  a  few  words  will  inform  him: 

Walter  Waken— the  Hermit  of  Jack*s  Bay-^Al* 
bert  Fortescue  and  Sir  Alfred  Leigh  ion  were  bif 
different  names  of  the  same  person,  the  last 
being  his  true  one.     Sir  Alfred  while  on  hil 
to  Faywood  with  Mr.  Evelin,  a  year  or  two 
the  occurrence  of  the  principal  events  of  otif  ston. 
had  learned  by  accident  the  secret  of  the  \^Mc^ 
passages.     It  was  during  this  visit  also  t^'*    ■' 
determined  to  make  his  hermit-abode  lu  J 

Bay.  Disguised  as  an  elderly  man  and  uxnJtit  iitf 
assumed  name  of  Walter  Waken,  he  had  in  ^^ 
hermitage  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  fi  -^^^^^ 
sciences,  his  only  assistant  being  his  young  a^'^ 
only  brother,  who  was  also  deeply  disguised.  I^, 
another  disguise  as  Albert  Fortescue  he  hod 
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the  means  of  restoring  to  Charles  Leon,  the  man 
who  had  saved  his  life,  his  rightful  patrimony. 
Jn  this  undertaking  he  had  again  been  assisted  by 
Ills  brother  disguised  as  Jack  Tony  the  page.  In 
his  own  character  he  had  bought  the  patent  for 
file  thousand  acres  of  land,  that  his  benefactor 
might  have  the  funds  necessary^  tt)-  pay  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's claim.  ^ 

In  his  character  of  secretary  Sir  Alfred  made 
Chirles  Leon  acquainted,  by  letter,  a  year  or  two 
after  their  last  interview,  with  his  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  secret  passages  at  Faywood ;  but  he 
did  not  tell  him  of  his  own  agency  in  the  ghostly 
TJsitations,  being  fearful  that  the  young  gentleman, 


disapproving  of  the  means  by  which  his  property 
had  been  obtained,  might  refuse  to  hold  possession 
of  it.  Years  afterwards,  and  long  subsequently  to 
his  return  to  his  own  estates  in  England,  he  made 
known  to  Mr.  Burton,  to  satisfy  some  scruples 
which  had  arisen  in  his  own  mind,  his  agency  in 
those  mysterious  visitations,  under  a  charge  of 
secrecy,  however.  Mr.  Burton,  happy  in  his  then 
thoroughly  acquired  uprightness  of  character,  wil- 
lingly promised  to  preserve  the  secret,  and,  more- 
over, expressed  his  sincere  thanks  to  Sir  Alfred 
Leighton  for  the  reformation  which  had  been 
wrought  within  himself  by  the  frights  at  Leon 
Manor. 


THE   EXTRADITION   OF  ARGUELLES. 


By  George 
\      ^ 

Tte  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Island 
t  of  Cnha,  now  agitated  not  only  in  the  "  Ever-faith- 
fcllsle"  but  also  at  Madrid,  brings  to  mind  our 
eqierience  with  the  main  question,  and  incident- 
\  aDy,  as  connected  therewith,  an  affair  in  which 
f  Spun  and  certain  of  iier  slave-trade  abettors  were 
'   .  principally  concerned. 

It  is  an  historical  matter,  and  one  in  which  our 
goremment,  to  its  great  credit,  did  not  content 
toelf  with  declarations  of  abstract  principles  and 
FKcepts,  but  acted  correctly,  as  a  moral  being,  to 
>%ht  serious  wrongs  done  to  unoffending  negroes 
ifr  Spanish  officers.  I  allude  to  the  extradition  of 
A>Siielles. 

This  case  has  not  been  unfrequently  cited,  and 
*^to  often  with  disapproval,  by  eminent  publicists, 
^'^ing  doubtless  to  a  grave  misunderstanding  of 
**i  the  fajcXs  involved,  which  are  here  given. 

To  my  lady  reader  the  subject  of  extradition 
^^^7  have  a  repelling  look ;  but  permit  me  to  as- 
^*e  her  that  it  is  really  very  interesting,  and  one 
^  which  an  hour  may  be  given  without  waste, 
^^xcialiy  if  within  that  time  she  may  have  the 
^nrft  of  a  world  of  labor  deyoted  to  its  illus- 
^^'^tion.  Besides,  every  one  travels  or  inteiids  to, 
^^  is  wide  awake  over  a  traveller's  rights,  and 
^^«dy  to  sympathize  with  him  when  wronged,  as 
Ve  is  sure  to  be  before  his  journey  ends. 

Horace  Greeley  gravely  narrates  from  his  own 
^3qierience  in   Paris,  how  everybody's  right  to 


W.  Lawton. 

talk  to  him  about  the  mulberry  and  silkworm 
crop  was  on  the  pretence  that  he  had  become  the 
surety  of  somebody  who  was  to  do  something  that 
he  failed  to  do,  ruthlessly  broken  in  upon  by  a 
Parisian  policeman  who  conducted  him  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  Clichy  and  locked  all  those  inquisitive 
people  out.  Although  Mr.  Greeley  was  permitted 
for  some  time  to  look  out  at  them  and  commune 
to  himself  about  them  and  their  industrious  ways, 
they  could  not  get  within  earshot  of  him.  We 
will  not,  however,  stop  and  discuss  his  adventures, 
as  they  illustrate  only  the  trouble  a  traveller  is  of- 
ten put  to  without  evolving  a  case  for  extradition, 
nor  mar  his  story  by  re-telling  it,  preferring  the 
curious  reader  should  consult  the  original,  still, 
we  presume,  carefully  preserved  in  the  keep  be- 
neath the  tower  where,  in  times  past,  Mr.  Greeley 
held  forth. 

All  publicists  unite  in  declaring  that  no  one 
ought,  as  a  rule,  to  be  compelled  to  travel  against 
his  will,  and  when  he  travels  he  carries  with  him 
a  natural  right  to  enjoy  himself  after  the  manner 
of  the  country  he  is  in,  without  being  arrested  and 
imprisoned  therefor !  and  he  may  see  what  is  to 
be  seen,  and  buy  what  is  for  sale,  and  eat  without 
being  poisoned,  and  sleep  without  being  robbed, 
and  also  remain  single  or  get  married,  as  love  in- 
cites, without  danger  of  being  unwillingly  divorced 
and  his  children  put  at  large.  But  as  sensible  as 
these  propositions  may  seem  to  the  reader,  it  may 
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not  confidently  be  asserted  they  have  always  or 
that  they  even  now  are  accepted  by  all  peoples  as 
self-evident.  Indeed,  there  are  yet  places  on  this 
fair  earth  where  the  traveller  cannot  appear  with- 
out being  put  into  a  bath-oven  or  over  a  roasting- 
pit ;  and  even  if  he  avoids  such  localities,  there  are 
others  into  which  he  may  stumble  that  put  him 
promptly  upon  the  defence  of  his  portable  prop- 
erty, or  his  personal  liberty,  or  his  life  even,  as 
others  beside  the  brave  Stanley  may  testify. 

But  few  if  any  of  my  readers  purpose  to  emulate 
Stanley,  Livingstone,  or  Cook,  delighting  rather 
to  take  a  trip  to  Havana,  London,  or  the  Conti- 
nent, with  the  reasonable  expectation  of  not  get- 
ting beyond  enlightened  laws  and  governments 
enforcing  them,  with  opportunities  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  all  that  lies  in  a  heart  innocent  of  offence 
to  enjoy. 

But  there  is  an  annoyance  to  which  the  pleasure- 
seeking  traveller  may  be  subjected,  and  which  is 
the  peculiar  invention  of  the  latter  class  of  gov- 
ernments, and  that  is,  being  sought  for  by  the 
far-reaching  arm  of  state  as  a  proper  object  of 
extradition  \  to  be  seized  and  withdrawn  from 
the  allurements  of  a  foreign  land  and  returned  to 
the  sober  realities  of  his  own  clime,  when,  possi- 
bly, it  may  be  disclosed,  he  is  not  a  figurative  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  well-to-do  cattle  dealer,  off  on  a 
lark,  but  a  real  McGregor,  a  cattle-stealer  in 
limbo.  It  is  that  difference  that  warrants  the 
State's  interference;  but  to  the  story  of  Don  Jos6 
Augustin  Arguelles,  a  Spanish  cavalier  and  tra- 
veller, in  which  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Spanish 
administration,  of  slave-trade  practices,  and  of 
laws,  treaties,  and  national  comity. 

In  November,  1863,  Arguelles  was  an  officer  in 
the  royal  Spanish  army,  and  also  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  district  of  Colon  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
He  had  ingratiated  himself  in  the  favor  of  the 
authorities  of  the  **  Ever-faithful  Isle,"  and  was 
treated  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  lieutenants. 

Doubtless  he  enjoyed  wielding  the  baton  of 
power  over  his  little  sovereignty  with  all  the 
punctilio  of  an  old-time  Peninsulares  or  Grandee 
of  pure  Catalonian  descent.  It  appears,  too,  he 
had  an  eye  to  such  ventures  for  profits  as  the  situ- 
ation afforded. 

The  district  of  Colon  slopes  from  the  mountains 
that  form  the  ridge  or  backbone  of  Cuba,  south- 
erly to  the  sea,  and  lies  west-of-south  of  Havana. 
The  mouths  of  rivers,  creeks  and  bays  separate  the 


coast,  opposite  which  is  a  chain  of  insignifi 
islands  and  reefs,  including,  however,  the  < 
siderable  island,  Los  Finos.  Between  the  n 
land  and  reefs  is  a  fair  haven,  well  sheltered,  1 
many  passages  to  the  open  sea,  more  or  less  i] 
cate,  which  afford  expeditious  exit  to  such  lij 
footed  craft  as  do  not  wish  to  be  searched 
answer  too  troublesome  questions. 

It  is  well  known  Cuba  was  in  those  days 
one  spot  on  earth  over  which  an  avowed  Christ 
sovereign  ruled  that  afforded  a  market  for  negi 
stolen  from  Africa  by  slave-traders.  True,  tn 
in  imported  negroes  was  forbidden  in  the  S 
nish  provinces  by  royal  statute  and  treaty  obli 
tions ;  but  its  suppression  depended  almost  wh< 
upon  such  exertions  as  the  Captain-general  j 
his  lieutenants  for  the  time  being  and  from  t 
to  time  put  forth;  and  the  less  honorable 
these  officers  found  ample  excuse  for  failures 
the  intricacies  of  the  Spanish  penal  code.  Indc 
it  was  not  then  denied  by  the  Spanish  govem\s 
their  laws  were  insufficient  to  suppress  the  hid( 
traffic,  and  slave-traders  and  their  abettors  m 
immense  fortunes  in  the  business.  Their  si 
were  built  to  hide  away  in  the  creeks  and  ur 
the  headlands  of  the  African  and  Cuban  coi 
and  could  swiftly  elude  pursuit  by  passing  ovc 
among  reefs,  which  the  larger  draught  vessel 
the  English  and  American  squadrons,  kept  at 
to  enforce  the  treaties  against  slave-trade,  c< 
not  threaH.  The  coast  of  the  district  of  C< 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  these  smugglers  of  hui 
flesh,  and  that  afforded  some  employment  tc 
otherwise  idle  officials. 

In  1863  Domingo  Dulce  was  Captain-gen 
of  Cuba,  and  he,  being  a  large-hearted  and  fait 
officer,  set  about  the  effective  enforcement  of 
laws  against  the  slave  trade.  In  truth,  so  vigoro 
did  he  administer  the  laws  in  that  relation, 
not  a  slave  expedition  landed  its  cargo  on 
coast  during  his  term  which  he  did  not  captui 
whole  or  in  part.  But  it  was  owing  to  his  i 
vidual  eiTorts  mainly  this  was  done,  in  w] 
respect  he  was  an  exceptional  Captain -genera 
Cuba.  Well  then  may  he  have  been  pie 
when  one  November  morning  in  that  year  a 
spatch  from  his  lieutenant,  Don  Jos6  Argue 
announced  he  had  captured  a  large  cargc 
negroes,  which  had  been  successfully  landed 
conveyed  to  a  plantation  within  the  distric 
Colon,  although  the  vessel  from  which  they  Ian 
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escaped  without  her  name  and  register  being  dis- 
covered, and  that  eleven  hundred  of  these  negroes 
.■^  on  their  way  to  Havana,  where  in  fact  they 
arrived  in  due  time. 

The  generous-minded  Dulce  not  only  received 
the  unhappy  negroes  and  cared  for  them,  but, 
greatly  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  his  active  assis- 
tant, he  paid  him  fifteen  thousand  dollars  as  a 
governmental  reward  for  making  the  capture ;  and 
also,  as  the  fortunate  Arguelles  desired  a  brief 
respite  after  this  extraordinary  effort  at  duty, 
during  which  he  could  carry  into  effect  a  purpose 
of  his  to  purchase  the  La  Cronica,  a  Spanish  journal 
published  in  New  York,  the  confiding  Dulce  gave 
him  in  addition  to  his  reward  a  leave  of  absence  of 
twenty  days  in  Avhich  to  journey  to  the  Continent 
and  make  his  contemplated  investment.  The  Don 
went  to  New  York  with  Senorita  on  his  arm,  and 
securing  fashionable  lodgings  gave  himself  up  to 
the  delights  of  a  foreigner  at  large,  and  to  spend- 
.*    ingf^lis  money  agreeably  to  his  taste. 

But  the  capture  of  the  eleven  hundred  negroes 
•started  a  tripartite  correspondence  between  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States,  England 
and  Spain ;  and  we  will  leave  the  festive  Don  on 
Broadway  for  a  while,  and  look  into  this  diplo- 
macy. 

Mr.  Savage,  the  American  Vice-Consul  at  Hav- 
ana, ^Tote  to  Mr.  Seward  directly  on  the  event, 
that  eleven  hundred  negroes  from  Africa  were 
brtught  to  that  city,  captured  from  slavers  in  the 
district  of  Colon.  Mr.  Seward  immediately  noti- 
fied Lord  Lyons  of  the  fact,  who  was  then  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington.  This  brought  up 
a  proposition  of  a  joint  and  concurrent  appeal  by 
England  and  America,  which  had  been  suggested 
hy  Earl  Russell  in  October  before,  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Government  of  Spain  for  an  amendment  of 
her  laws,  which  tolerated  the  bondage  of  imported 
Africans  landed  in  Cuba  after  they  had  become  in 
form  the  proi)erty  of  an  owner  of  an  estate  in  that 
Jsland;  and  Mr.  Seward  now  informed  Lord  Lyons 
that  he  had  "taken  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  suggestion ;  and  if  Earl  Russell, 
^ith  his  large  exi)erience  of  this  evil  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  correction  of  it,  will  pre- 
pare the  draft  of  such  a  communication  as  he  shall 
think  may  proi>erly  be  addressed  to  the  Spanish 
Cabinet,  the  President  will  with  great  pleasure 
authorize  me  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish 
Government    in  the  same  sense  and  spirit  with 


those  which  shall  be  adopted  by  her  Britannic 
Majesty." 

In  pursuance  with  this  understanding.  Lord 
Lyons  submitted  a  draft  of  such  a  communication. 
In  it  he  pointed  out  that  Africans  were  constantly 
imported  into  Cuba;  and  while  General  Dulce  had 
acted  in  good  faith  in  carrying  out  the  treaty 
obligations  of  Spain,  and  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable falling  off' in  the  numbers  of  importa- 
tions, yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was 
liable  to  be  removed  at  any  moment,  when  in  all 
probability  the  traffic  would  again  resume  its 
wonted  vigor.  Besides,  General  Dulce  complains 
bitterly  of  the  want  of  sufficient  power  conferred 
upon  him,  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Spanish  penal  code  for  suppressing  the 
Cuban  slave  trade ;  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  the  Spanish  Government  should  take  steps  to 
amend  the  laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  the  island.  The  existing  laws  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  Spanish  authorities  to  be  insufficient 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  framed. 
They  prohibit  the  seizure  by  the  authorities  of 
any  newly- imported  negroes,  no  matter  how  noto- 
rious may  have  been  the  violation  of  the  Spanish 
laws  in  introducing  them,  if  once  they  have  been 
conveyed  to  a  plantation  in  the  island ;  and  be- 
cause nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  of  Cuba, 
as  well  as  the  subordinate  authorities,  are  more  or 
less  mixed  up  and  interested  in  the  slave  trade,  it 
is  impossible  to  procure  evidence  to  convict  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  traffic ;  and  the  punishment 
provided  by  the  code  of  slave  dealers  and  their  ac- 
complices remains  entirely  inoperative.  He  closes 
the  communication  with  these  words,  honorable 
alike  to  himself  and  the  government  he  represented: 

**  Eleven  hundred  slaves,  as  is  well  known  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
recently  seized  by  the  Captain -general  of  Cuba 
after  they  had  been  successfully  landed  and  con- 
veyed to  a  plantation  in  that  island.  Attempts 
will  doubtless  be  made  to  procure  their  restitution 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  illegally  seized 
by  the  captain -general;  but  if  one  of  these  neg:roes 
is  given  up  to  the  slave  dealers,  either  by  the 
orders  of  the  Spanish  Government  or  by  the  deci- 
sion of  a  judicial  tribunal,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment trusts  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  unite  with  her  Majesty's  Government  in  ad- 
dressing a  serious  remonstrance  on  the  subject  to 
the  Spanish  Government." 
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T.oril  Lyons  cn(  loscil  to  Mr.  Seward  in  the  fore- 
going coninnmication  copies  of  papers  passing 
between  Sir  John  Crami)ton,  the  liritish  Minister 
at  Madrid,  and  the  Sj vanish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  wliirh  Mr.  Crampton  particularized  the 
substance  of  the  communication  sul)mitted  to  Mr. 
Seward,  and  also  i>ointed  out  the  **  measures  to 
which  her  Majesty's  (lovernment  woidd  call  the 
attention  of  her  Catholic  Majesty,"  viz.,  an  enact- 
ment declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  and 
a  modification  of  the  code  that  a  legal  and  not 
a  discretionary  jmnishmcnt  for  violations  of  the 
Spanish  laws  against  slave  trade  would  be  insured ; 
which  subject  Mr.  Crampton  informs  Earl  Russell 
in  another  enclosure,  **The  Manjuis  of  Miraflores 
promised  he  would  take  into  consideration,  and 
assured  me  that  good  will  would  not  be  found 
wanting  on  his  i)art  to  do  all  that  wiis  i)ossible  to 
])Ut  an  end  to  the  slave  trade."  On  receipt  of 
these  jKipers  Mr.  Seward  replied  to  Lord  Lyons 
that  he  had,  in  accordance  with  his  previous  note, 
instructed  our  .minister,  Mr.  Koerner,  at  Madrid, 
to  address  the  Spanish  Government  a  represen- 
tation in  the  same  sense  as  that  made  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  communication  sub- 
mitted. This  action  of  the  government  was  in- 
fluenced in  a  great  measure  by  the  Ninth  Article 
of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  August  9,  1842, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which  stiptdates  that  the  parties  will  unite  in  all 
becoming  representations  and  remonstrances  with 
any  and  all  powers  within  whose  dominions  such 
markets  for  African  negroes  are  allowed  to  exist, 
and  that  they  will  urge  upon  all  powers  the  pro- 
priety and  duty  of  closing  such  markets  effectually 
at  once  and  forever. 

Spain  at  this  time  was  bound  by  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  African 
negroes.  The  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  time 
and  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  im- 
pose a  peculiar  weight  of  moral  obligation  upon 
her  to  see  that  her  stipulations  were  carried  into 
full  effect.  But  in  these  just  expectations  the 
British  Government  had  been  signally  disap- 
pointed, owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
part  of  the  revenues  of  Spain  have  been  derived 
hitherto  from  the  Island,  and  its  prosperity  was 
represented  to  depend  upon  a  continued  supply  of 
imported  slave  labor.  The  United  States  had  no 
treaty  with  Spain  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade; 
hut  by  its  statutes  it   declared,  long  before  its 


treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  traffic  to  be 
and  an  offence  against  public  law.  Not  on 
these  grounds  exist  for  the  action  of  our  g( 
ment,  but  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward 
also  united  in  an  earnest  desire  that  these  n( 
captured  by  Arpjuelles  might  be  saved,  anc 
that  the  traffic  itself  be  effectually  and  forevc 
pressed.  With  this  view  Mr.  Koerner  was  dii 
**  To  address  a  communication  in  general 
to  the  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  s 
forth  the  treaty  stipulations  between  the  I 
States  and  Great  Britain  on  this  subject,  anc 
ing  that  it  would  afford  the  utmost  satisfactj 
this  country  if  any  obstacles  existing  in  Cu 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  s 
be  removed.'* 

Mr.  Koerner,  obeying  these  instruction! 
dressed  a  note  to  the  Spanish  minister  conta 
a  ct)py  of  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  treaty  0 
United  States  with  Great  Britain,  and  poi 
out  the  difficulties  attending  the  complete  suf 
sion  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Island  of 
through  defects  in  its  penal  code,  and  ca 
attention  to  the  policy  of  the  United  StaU 
making  the  slave  trade  piracy  and  an  oB 
against  mankind  ;  also  assuring  the  Spanish  ] 
ister,  because  the  United  States  were  morai 
the  purest  motives,  and  in  consideration  of 
very  friendly  and  cordial  relations  existing 
tween  them  and  Spain,  and  of  the  treaty  bcti 
them  and  Great  Britain,  the  engagements  of  wl 
it  was  the  highest  duty  and  pleasure  of  the  ?i 
dent  to  carry  out,  they  united  with  Great  Bril 
in  suggesting  the  revision  of  the  penal  codec 
cerning  the  unlawful  introduction  of  slaves  i 
the  Island  of  Cuba  as  will  best  accomplish 
object  her  Catholic  Majesty's  government  hd 
view  when  those  laws  and  regulations  were  enad 
Mr.  Koerner  also  said :  "  It  is  almost  equally 
necessary  for  me  to  inform  your  Excellency  thi 
would  afford  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  Fp 
dent  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  if  1 
obstacle  existing  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  the  0 
plete  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade  sbo 
be  removed  by  the  considerate  action  of  the  | 
ernment  of  her  Catholic  Majesty." 

But  now  we  must  turn  again  to  Arguelles;  ft 
this  juncture  and  while  this  cautious  and  friei 
correspondence  was  going  on,  committing 
United  States  to  a  direct  interest  and  acticK 
the  welfare  and  freedom  of  the  eleven  hon 
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captured  negroes.  Captain-general  Duke  discov- 
ered his  hitherto  honored  and  trusted  lieutenant 
^  played  him  a  nefarious  trick  characteristic  of 
slave-traders.  In  truth,  he  had  delivered  over  to 
Dolce  eleven  hundred  and  five,  but  yet  not  all  of 
the  negroes  he  had  captured.  One  hundred  and 
forty-one  of  the  number  he  reported  to  have  died 
of  the  small-pox,  and  that  he  burned  the  bodies  to 
prevent  contagion,  while  in  fact  he  had  sold  them 
alive  and  sound  into  slavery.  The  curate  of  Colon 
and  other  local  authorities  had  connived  at  the 
fraud,  in  order  to  afford  the  legal  proof  required, 
by  making  a  new  registry  in  which  these  sup- 
posed deaths  were  inserted,  and  which  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  register,  the  latter  Arguelles 
carrying  away,  probably  for  revivifying  reading  on 
such  stormy  and  ghostly  evenings  as  kept  him  off 
Broadway.  These  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
negroes  had  yielded  him  on  sale  from  I700  to 
J750  each.  His  anxiety  for  twenty  days'  leave  of 
abince  and  to  purchase  the  La  Cronica  become 
very  natural  after  the  completion  of  this  piratical 
transaction.  By  the  good  nature  and  confidence 
of  his  chief  he  had  been  able  to  place  his  person 
and  ill-gotten  gains  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
nation  with  which  no  treaty  of  extradition  existed, 
where  he  believed  himself  to  be  secure. 

Not  so  wfth  the  accommodating  curate  of  Colon 
and  his  partners  in  crime.     They  were  arrested, 
convicted,  and  condemned  for  their  offences,  and 
Kt  at  work  in  the  chain-gang,  a  mild  enough  pun- 
ishment surely  for  falsifying  public   records   in 
order  to  enslave  men.     But  Judge  Navarro,  Com- 
miiaoDer  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Island, 
which  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  such  cases, 
required  the  presentation  of  Arguelles  before  the 
court,  not  only  for  his  merited  punishment   but 
for  the  prompt  liberation  of  his  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  hapless  victims.     Indeed,  it  appeared  to 
be  very  difficult,  and  at  all  events  would  require 
'ong  time  to  attain  the  latter  object  without  his 
""etura  to  Cuba. 

As  before  stated,  there  was  no  treaty  existing  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States  providing  for 
'•he  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  there 
^as  no  statute  empowering  the  Executive  generally 
to  surrender  such  persons. 

Don  Jos^  manifested  not  the  slightest  disposi 
tion  to  return  voluntarily  to  Cuba  and  face  his 
Accusers,  or  identify  the  unfortunate  negroes.     He 
preferred  to  remain  in  New  York  and  spend  the 


money,  of  which  he  had  plenty,  the  price  of  their 
bone  and  muscle,  to  establishing  his  innocence 
before  Judge  Navarro.  But  the  antislave-trade 
spirit  had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  not  only  in 
the  state  offices  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  the  breast  of  General  Dulce, 
who  denounced  Arguelles  as  worse  than  a  thief, 
worse  than  a  highwayman,  a  scoundrel  who  took 
advantage  of  his  position  as  a  local  authority  to 
steal  with  little  risk  to  himself.  Beyond  a  doubt 
it  was  the  duty  of  Arguelles,  as  Lieutenant  of 
Colon,  to  capture  the  slave  expedition,  and  to 
surrender  to  the  captain -general  all  the  negroes 
composing  it.  He  discharged  the  first  part  and 
it  served  as  a  cover,  enabling  him  to  work  the 
skillfully-executed  roguery  in  the  -latter  part  of  his 
duty  and  sell  one  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the 
captured  negroes  into  slavery  and  pocket  the  pro- 
ceeds, a  fact  established  by  abundant  testimony. 
Now  he  was  disporting  himself  on  his  ill-gotten 
money  in  a  country  that  declared  by  its  statutes 
his  act  to  be  piracy,  but  which  could  not  punish 
him  therefor ;  and  which  he  supposed  was  power- 
less to  render  him  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
his  own  country,  there  to  be  tried  and  punished 
as  he  richly  deserved.  He  could  be  returned  to 
Cuba  involuntarily  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Execu- 
tive arm  of  the  United  States,  and  this  arm  he 
confidently  believed  could  not  be  raised  against 
him. 

To  this  power  nevertheless  the  indignant  Dulce 
appealed,  and  asked  on  the  grounds  of  national 
comity  that  the  United  States  should  deliver  up 
to  him  this  fugitive  from  justice,  a  fugitive  for 
crimes  recognized  and  declared  by  its  laws  to  be 
against  mankind,  in  order  that  he  might  not  only 
be  properly  punished  but  that  his  victims  might 
be  identified  and  restored  to  liberty.  This  request 
raised  an  important  and  delicate  question  of  in- 
ternational law,  although  our  government  acted 
with  great  promptness  and  good  judgment. 

Prior  to  1842  no  extradition  treaty  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  nations.  Some 
of  the  States  practiced  the  rendition  of  criminals 
on  requisition  made  upon  the  'Governor.  And 
while  this  was  conceded  to  be  right  between  the 
States  themselves,  it  was  questioned  as  between 
the  States  and  foreign  powers.  No  community 
desired  to  become  a  safe  asylum  for  all  sorts  of 
criminals  from  all  countries  near  or  distant ;  but 
it  was  contended  that  the  Constitution  conferred 
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the  power  of  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice 
from  foreign  States  exclusively  upon  the  President. 
Some  of  the  Presidents  had  declined  to  return 
such  fugitives,  and  others  had  directed  their  ren- 
dition. In  1799  a  request  for  the  rendition  of  a 
fugitive  from  justice  having  been  made  upon  Presi- 
dent Adams,  he  directed  an  examination  into  the 
alleged  crime  before  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  District  of  South  Carolina,  in  which 
the  fugitive  was  found,  and  if  the  evidence  proved 
a  sufficient  cause,  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  agents 
of  the  British  Government,  which  preferred  the 
requisition.  The  doctrine  generally  accepted  to 
be  correct  in  America  as  governing  this  matter  is 
thus  stated  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  "  Commen- 
taries on  American  Law :" 

"It  is  declared  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished jurists  that  every  State  is  bound  to  deny 
an  asylum  to  criminals,  and  upon  application  and 
due  examination  of  the  case  to  surrender  the  fugi- 
tive to  the  foreign  State  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  The  language  of  these  authorities  is 
clear  and  explicit,  and  the  laws  and  usages  of 
nations  as  declared  by  them  rest  on  the  plainest 
principles  of  justice." 

Still  it  must  be  understood  that  while  all  con- 
siderate men  are  agreed  no  nation  is  bound  to 
afford  an  asylum  to  fugitives  from  justice,  yet 
they  are  not  fully  agreed  that  the  nation  is  bound 
to  deny  such  shelter  or  to  surrender  the  fugitive 
upon  demand.  Within  recent  date  John  Surratt 
was  surrendered  up  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  on  re- 
quest of  this  government.  The  Pope  recognized 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Kent;  and  Surratt, 
being  charged  and  satisfactorily  shown  to  him  to 
have  been  in  complicity  with  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  acted  upon  it  and  gave  him  up. 
As  the  facts  touching  that  case  are  brief  and  in- 
teresting, and  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  extradi- 
tion, they  will  not  be  an  intrusion  here. 

Mr.  King,  the  American  Minister  at  Rome, 
having  received  authentic  information  that  Sur- 
ratt, under  the  name  of  John  Watson,  had  reached 
Italy  and  enlisted  in  the  Papal  Guards,  brought 
the  matter  to  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  in 
charge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward, 
informing  him  of  the  fact.  The  latter  immediately 
replied,  instructing  Mr.  King  "to  ask  the  Cardi- 
nal whether  his  Holiness  would  now,  upon  an 
authentic  indictment,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
department,   in   the   absence    of   an  extradition 


treaty,  deliver  Surratt  for  complicity  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President,  or  whether,  in  the  cven^ 
of  this  request  being  declined,  his  Holiness  woulc 
enter  into  an  extradition  treaty  with  us,  whici: 
would   enable  us  to  reach  Surratt."     Mr.  Kio^ 
promptly  executed  his  instructions,  and  replied 
that  his  Eminence  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
matter;  referred  to  his  prior  conversation  about 
Surratt,  and  said  he  would  lay  the  matter  befoit 
his  Holiness,  adding:  "There  was  indeed  no  ex- 
tradition treaty  between  the  two  countries,  and  to 
surrender  a  criminal  where  capital  punishment  wn 
likely  to  ensue  was  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Papal  Government,  but  in  » 
grave  and  exceptional  a  case,  and  with  this  under- 
standing that  the  United  States  would  do  as  th^ 
desired  to  be  done  by  under  parallel  circum- 
stances, he  thought  the  request  of  the  State  De- 
partment for  the  surrender  of  Surratt  would  be 
granted.'* 

The  Pope  immediately  granted  the  request,  Jd 
without  waiting  other  formal  proceedings  ordered 
Surratt  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  the  prison  in 
Rome.  He  was  then  doing  garrison  duty  in  tbe 
Papal  province;  and  on  being  arrested  he  escaped 
by  a  bold  and  desperate  leap  over  the  balustrade 
along  the  edge  of  the  precipice  near  which  tbe 
barracks  occupied  by  the  troops  are  built,  into 
the  valley  below,  striking  on  the  garbage  and  filth 
accumulated  there,  and  which  broke  in  a  meastft 
the  force  of  his  fall.  Before  the  guards  could  go 
around  and  come  up  with  him  he  had  issued  froi 
the  valley,  and  was  out  of  sight.  His  back  and 
arm  were  injured  in  the  leap;  yet  he  retdw 
Naples,  and,  getting  aid  at  the  British  Consular 
by  passing  himself  off  as  a  Canadian,  he  got  ptf- 
sage  in  the  ship  Tripoli  for  Alexandria.  The* 
facts  being  learned,  Mr.  Hale,  the  American  Co*- 
sul  at  Alexandria,  was  wired ;  and  he,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  ship,  caused  Surratt's  re-arrest,  aid 
delivered  him  to  Admiral  Goldsborough,  by  who* 
he  was  forwarded  home. 

When  in  Italy,  on  his  journey  around  the  wow^ 
Mr.  Seward  was  received  with  great  considenli* 
by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  who  "expressed  himseH 
as   no/  surprised  that   the   public  justice  of  th» 
United  States  inconsistently  allowed  the  escape* 
the   conspirator,   Surratt,   whom   the   Pope  h 
without  previous  treaty  and  without  condition i 
promptly  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  delivered  t 
Mr.  Soward's  demand." 
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But  to  return.    General  Dulce  preferred  his 
request  for   the   rendition   of  Arguelles    to   the 
toerican  Consul,  Mr.  Savage,  at  Havana,  who 
I    "sympathized  with  the  request,  but   nevertheless 
1     replied:  "In  absence  of  an  extradition  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  and  of  any  public  or 
municipal  law  authorizing  the  rendition,"  our 
government  could  not  grant  the  request ;  yet  he 
promised  to  lay  the  matter  in  a  confidential  way 
before  Mr.   Seward,  which  the   Captain-general 
desired  him  to  do  by  the  earliest  opportunity. 
^      Shortly  after,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington 
\     addressing  Mr.  Seward,  succinctly  stating  the  facts, 
and  adding  that  he  was  well  aware  no  extradition 
treaty  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  surrender  of  Arguelles  to  the 
authorities  of  Cuba  might  be  obtained ;  yet  con- 
sidering the  gross  and  scandalous  outrage  which 
has  been  committed,  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
humanity  at  stake  in  the  prompt  resolution  of  this 
^    m^l^er,  he  has  not  hesitated  in  submitting  the  case 
in  this  confidential  way  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
.   crnment  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  an  incident 
so  exceptional  could  not  be  met  with  exceptional 
measures.     Within  a  few  days  after  this  request 
reached  the  State  Department,  Mr.   Seward  in- 
formed the  Spanish  Minister  ''If  the  Captain- 
general  will  send  to  New  York  a  suitable  officer, 
steps  will,  if  possible,  be  taken  to  place  Arguelles 
in  his  charge,"  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him 
before  Judge  Navarro.    Domingo  Dulce,  rejoicing 
in  the  success  of  his  application,  immediately  dis- 
patched an  officer  of  his  staff  to  New  York  duly 
authorized  to  receive  Arguelles  from  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Marshal  and  conduct  him  to 
Cuba,  accomf)anying  the  credentials  of  his  officer 
with  a  letter  of  thanks  to  his  "  Excellency,  Secre- 
tary Seward"  for  his  cooperation  in  this  affair, 
**  because  by  it  he  assists  the  exposure  and  punish- 
ment of  a  crime  totally  distinct  from  political 
matters,  the  result  of  which  will  be  that  more 
tlian  two  hundred  human  beings  who  are  groan- 
ing in  slavery  will  owe  to  his  Excellency  the 
recovery  of  their  freedom." 

Obedient  to  orders  from  Washington,  the 
United  States  Marshal  at  New  York  one  bright 
May  morning  appeared  at  Don  Jos£  Arguelles's 
lodgings,  and  requested  his  company  to  the 
^^eamer  that  would  bear  him  to  Havana  and  to 
the  presence  of  Judge  Navarro  and  of  his  irate 
^ef.     It  was  impossible  for  the  Don  to  resist 


complying  with  this  courteous  request,  and  with 
as  much  spirit  as  the  circumstances  permitted,  he 
departed  from  New  York,  and  duly  landed  at  the 
fort  of  Moro  Castle,  within  whose  walls  he  con- 
cocted the  ingenious  defence  that  the  slave-traders, 
against  whose  nefarious  practice  he  had  success- 
fully warred,  had  brought  this  arrest  and  trouble 
upon  him.  But  he  failed  to  explain  how  he  sold 
a  portion  of  his  captives  into  slavery  and  remained 
so  long  over  his  time  in  New  York  without  leave, 
and  from  his  post,  consistent  with  his  duty  to  the 
Spanish  laws  and  government.  The  Captain-gen- 
eral on  the  arrival  of  Arguelles  in  Havana,  re- 
newed his  thanks  to  Mr.  Seward,  stating  that 
"Arguelles's  presence  alone  in  Cuba  a  very  few 
hours  has  given  liberty  to  eighty-six"  of  his  vic- 
tims. 

So  ends  the  story  of  Arguelles,  which  holds  its 
place  in  public  minds  by  reason  of  the  doctrine  of 
extradition  involved,  which  some  deem  to  have 
been  stretched  beyond  proper  limits.  Again  and 
again  it  has  been  a  subject  for  comment.  At  the 
time,  the  case  was  seized  upon  by  the  opposing 
political  parties  out  of  which  to  make  capital 
against  the  administration.  Planks  were  inserted 
in  their  platforms  charging  the  administration 
with  a  violation  of  the  "  Sacred  right  of  asylum," 
and  the  presidential  nominee  at  Cleveland  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance,  arraigned  Mr.  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration for  what  he  termed  "  its  crowning 
shame ;  its  abandonment  of  the  right  of  asylum, 
dear  to  all  free  nations  abroad."  Proceedings 
also  were  ordered  by  the  authorities  of  the  State 
of  New  York  against  the  United  States  Marshal 
for  kidnapping  Arguelles,  which,  however,  came 
to  naught ;  and  recently,  in  a  leading  periodical, 
a  writer  discussing  the  subject  of  international 
law,  writes  of  it  in  these  terms:  "The  action  of 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  government  in  the 
case  of  Arguelles  was  an  enormous  usurpation  of 
power,  and  as  a  precedent  is  one  of  the  very  worst 
in  our  whole  history;"  and  a^ids:  "The  theory 
'  that  any  person  peacefully  coming  within  the  juris- 
i  diction  of  our  laws,  and  committing  no  offence 
i  against  them  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  or 
law  of  Congress  authorizing  his  extradition,  on 
•  charge  of  crime  made  by  a  foreign  government, 
be  denied  the  right  of  unmolested  asylum  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  of  the  Uniterl  States, 
assigns  to  his  office  the  prerogatives  of  an  absolute 
despot.     Such  was  the  theory  put  in  practice  with 
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I. 


\  two  things  which  the  average  Ameri- 
:o  be  confident  of  his  ability  to  do. 
ite  poetry,  and  the  other  is  to  edit  a 
That  a  vast  number  of  our  country- 
ind  countrywomen,  too,  do  believe 
>ets,   is   proved   by   the   innumerable 

are  "  pelted"  at  the  editors  of  po pu- 
lls, and  in  fact  at  editors  of  publica- 
descriptions,  literary  and  otherwise ; 

the  ability  to  edit  a  periodical,  ho 
widely-circulated  print  but  has  re- 
5  of  letters  from  **  A  constant  reader," 

and  **Scutarus,*'  freely  offering  their 
>  how  a  publication  should  be  con- 
he  idea  is  somewhat  prevalent  that 

position  calls  for  no  great  degree  of 
is  a  position  of  honor  rather  than 
le  contrary  is  the  fact.     No  literary 
irork  calls  for  a  higher  degree  of  posi- 
han  the  editorial,  whether  of  literary 
publications.      An  editor  has  to  be  I 
n  the  alert  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  | 
e  duties  and  annoyances  which  tend  I 
situation  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses, 
examination  of  the  manuscripts  offered 
:harge  upon  the  time  of  the  editor  of 
lagazine   or  paper.     The   number  of  | 
11  kinds  offered  to  the  popular  pub-  ' 
the  day  almost  exceeds  belief.     Not 
irt  can   be  accepted;  and  when  the 

considering  of  this  mass  of  manu- 
ken  into  account,  it  will  readily  be 
editor's  time  is  not  all  leisure.  If  all 
:ripts  were  written  as  they  should  be, 
their  examination  would  be  a  much 
r  than  it  now  is.  But  the  irksome- 
lination  is  much  increased  by  writers 
ise  of  thin,  pale  ink,  and  expect  the 
ar  his  eyes  out  in  reading  their  ofTer- 
jy  who  write  a  straggling  and  almost 
i)le  hand.  If  they  but  knew  how 
scripts  of  the  kind  mentioned  have 

into  the  waste-basket  unread  because 
IV.— 30 


of  these  faults,  they  would  not  be  apt  to  try  the 
editorial  patience  in  the  way  they  do.  Some 
writers  also  roll  their  manuscript  as  tightly  as 
possible,  and  send  it  in  that  form,  when  it  should 
be  sent  flat ;  while  again  others  write  on  both  sides 
the  sheet,  or  forget  to  place  their  name  and  address 
at  the  head  of  their  manuscript,  as  it  should  always 
be  so  placed. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  trying  incidents  in 
the  life  editorial.  Many  writers  think  their  arti- 
cles are  not  duly  considered,  and  they  fly  into  a 
rage  and  abuse  the  editor.  They  would  be  pleased 
to  know  why  such  an  article  in  the  last  number 
was  accepted  and  paid  for,  while  theirs,  which  a 
fool  could  see  was  far  superior  to  it  in  interest  and 
popularity,  was  rejected.  They  refer  to  certain 
articles  published,  and  say  that  if  this  favoritism 
to  certain  authors  continues,  they  feel  sure  the 
magazine  will  steadily  lose  ground — they  offered 
their  manuscript  in  the  hopes  that  it  would  be 
considered  on  its  merits;  but  are  grieved  and 
astonished  to  see  that  it  was  not. 

That  only  the  manuscripts  of  known  authors  are 
either  wished  or  accepted  is  an  ineradicable  idea 
with  some  writers.  Every  editor  is  familiar  with 
this  distrust  of  authors  that  their  manuscripts  are 
not  examined  or  accepted  because  the  writers  are 
not  known  ;  and  many  take  pains  to  say  in  a  note 
to  the  editor  that  they  have  written  for  publica- 
tion before,  and  hope  the  present  offering  will  be 
accepted  accordingly.  But  this  belief  that  edi- 
tors only  desire  or  accept  known  authors'  manu- 
scripts is  a  fallacy — nothing  could  be  more  untrue. 
If  those  who  so  believe  could  see  the  leagues  of 
manuscripts  the  editor  patiently  goes  through  in 
the  hope  of  finding  an  article  or  poem  of  real 
worth,  and  could  know  the  thrill  he  feels  on  find- 
ing that  which  he  seeks,  they  would  know  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  Merit  in  literature  is  sure  to 
win  its  way  when  that  merit  is  once  perceived. 

And  then  the  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
editor  are  very  trying.  The  writer  has  been 
thrown  on  his  or  her  own  resources,  and  has 
taken  to  literature  in  the  hope  thereby  to  gain  a 
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livelihood,  and  feelingly  appeals  to  the  editor  to 
accept  the  manuscript  offered,  and  thus  give  the 
writer  a  chance  to  secure  a  foothold.  But  of 
course  the  editor's  duty  requires  that  only  arti- 
cles of  merit  should  be  accepted ;  and  as  writers 
who  thus  plead  for  the  acceptance  of  their  manu- 
scripts seldom  do  send  articles  of  merit,  the  editor 
is  obliged,  however  regretfully,  to  return  their 
offerings.  Writers  who  thus  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  editor  are  many;  they  surely  cannot 
think  highly  of  their  manuscripts,  or  they  would 
see  that  their  course  is  as  useless  as  disagreeable. 
So  many  were  these  calls  upon  his  sympathies,  that 
Thackeray,  when  editing  the  "Cornhill,"  con- 
fessed he  could  not  stand  the  trying  ordeal,  and 
resigned  his  position  in  consequence. 

Manuscripts  speak  for  themselves.  If  they  are 
good  the  editor  will  find  it  out,  and  his  judgment 
is  apt  to  be  correct ;  though  of  course  other  con- 
siderations other  than  the  literary  merit  of  an  arti- 
cle must  control  its  acceptance.  An  article  though 
well  written  may  be  unavailable ;  it  may  be  too 
long  or  too  short,  upon  an  uninteresting  subject, 
or  the  editor  may  have  used  or  accepted  similar 
matter,  or  some  other  of  the  many  reasons  which 
guide  in  the  selection  of  manuscripts  may  lead  to 
its  rejection.  Articles  rejected  by  one  editor  are 
often  accepted  by  another,  to  whose  publication 
they  are  more  suited.  There  is  always  room  in 
literature,  as  in  other  pursuits,  for  those  who  have 
talent,  genius  and  industry,  and  they  who  can 
furnish  literature  with  something  better  and  higher 
than  there  is  at  the  time,  need  have  no  fear  as  to 
their  reception. 

Authorship  is  a  pursuit  in  which  much  honor  as 
well  as  substance  is  yet  to  be  gained.  Expression 
has  not  reached  its  maturity.  The  authors  who 
have  transformed  their  imaginations,  their  feel- 
ings, or  their  thoughts  into  words  that  in  anything 
like  a  perfect  way  carry  the  reality,  can  be  almost 
counted  on  the  fingers.  The  subject  of  language 
and  its  effects  is  a  fruitful  one,  and  a  few  remarks 
thereon  may  prove  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  the  literary 
art. 

Language  is  the  machine  of  thought.  And  as 
all  machines,  by  friction  and  otherwise,  lose  much 
of  the  force  which  they  are  the  means  of  convey- 
ing, so,  too,  does  language  lose  in  some  degree 
the  full  power  of  the  original  thought  of  which  it 
is  the  outward  expression  ;  and  this  is  owing  to  a 


I  loss  and  diffusion  of  force  inseparable  with  its  a 
I  The  inadequateness  of  language  for  a  full  expt 

sion  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  is  seen  when 

.  compare  verbal  with  natural   expression.     Th 

I  how  much  more  forcible  is  a  shrug  of  the  shoi 

ders,  the  angry  glance  of  the  eye,  or  intense  pi 

sion  of  any  kind  depicted  in  the  face,  form  an 

gesture  ?    And  we  find  that  as  emotion  is  stron 

and  high,  will  the  verbal  expression  of  that  emc 

tion  be  in  few  words,  in  proportion  to  its  strength 

and  those  words  will  be  short  and  forcible.    Thus 

.  when  brought  face  to  face  with  a  great  wron 

done,  one  is  not  apt  to  exclaim,   ''Oh,  what 

false,  unconscionable  rascal  that  fellow  is!"    On 

would  not  be  likely  to  speak  thus  if  his  feelinj 

were  wrought  to  their  highest  point  of  indignatio 

and  rage ;  but  rather,  with  creased  brow  and  ster 

face,  would  ejaculate  through  his  clinched  teet 

I  the  one  word,    "Rascal!''  and   that  one  woi 

,  would  be  more  expressive  than  a  dictionary  i 

■  adjectives.  ii 

I      The  reason  why  language  fails  to  more  full 

express  thought  and  feeling  is  because  of  the  lo 

of  mental  power  which  occurs  in  grasping  an 

assimilating  the  sounds  we  hear.     To  recognii 

language  requires  mental  power;  to  translate  won 

into  thought  requires  further  mental  power;  ar 

I  often,  to  arrange  the  images  suggested,  still  furth 

mental   power.     What  mental  force  is  left  on 

I  can  be  used   for  realizing  the  thought ;  and 

proportion  as  this  previous  expenditure  of  ment 

;  power  has  been  great,  will  the  vividness  of  tl 

thought  be  lessened.     It  is  largely  because  of  tl 

I  loss  of  mental  energy,  which  may  be  termed  t 

friction  and  inertia  of  language,  that  makes  fac 

j  and   physical   expression  so  much   more  forcik 

I  than  expression  by  the  use  of  words.     The  mc 

'  time  and  attention  we  give  to  each  word  till 

forms  the  full  sentence,  the  less  time  and  attenti 

I  can  be  given  to  the  contained  thought,  and  t 

I  less  vividly  will  that  thought   be  received. 

any  excess  of  words  beyond  what  the  full  expK 

sion  of  the  thought  calls  for  is  a  hindrance  to  •« 

conception  of  its  meaning;  and  our  realization: 

that  thought  is  weakened  in  the  same  degreer 

the  expression  is  encumbered  with  weak  and 

necessary  words,  which  fritter  away  a  portion 

our  attention.     And  the  great  secret  of  effect 

the  reduction  of  this  friction  and  inertia  to    \ 

lowest  point.     This  can  be  done  only  by  a  d 

fconomy  of  the  attention ;  and,  as  we  wish  to  i 
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strong  and  vivid,  by  the  use  of  the  fewest  possible 
words,  and  those  words  words  of  force  and  char- 
^ter.    For  words,  like  lenses,  obscure  what  they 
do  not  enable  us  to  see  clearer. 

It  is  a  well-known  maxim  that  the  short  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
those  of  Latin  origin.  The  impressive  vividness 
of  Anglo-Saxon  words  is  at  once  apparent  when 
sentences  of  both  kinds  are  contrasted.  And  as 
it  is  advantageous  to  express  an  idea  in  the  fewest 
nnmber  of  words,  so,  too,  must  it  be  advantageous 
to  express  it  in  the  smallest  number  of  syllables. 
And  the  reason  of  the  greater  forcibleness  of 
Anglo-Saxon  words  lies  in  their  shortness;  for 
surplus  articulations,  like  surplus  phrases,  call 
upon  the  attention  to  grasp  them,  and  thus  de- 
crease the  mental  energy  required  to  comprehend 
the  thought.  It  is  apparent  that  an  effort  of  the 
mind  is  needed  to  grasp  and  recognize  each  letter 
and  syllable;  and  the  less  call  there  is  in  this 
.     dirKtion,  the  stronger  must  be  the  effect. 

Notice  what  a  straining  of  the  mental  powers 
takes  place  when  listening  to  an  indistinct  speaker, 
who  mumbles  and  mouths  his  words,  and  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  get  his  meaning.  And  also  in  read- 
ing poorly  written  manuscripts,  there  is  no  editor 
but  has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  such 
writing  is  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  attention 
is  absorbed  in  deciphering  the  words.  So  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  are  strong  because  they  have  no  need- 
less syllables  to  tire  the  attention  and  weaken  the 
vividness  of  impression. 

Another  reason  why  Anglo-Saxon  words  have  a 
force  words  of  other  kinds  have  not,  is  because  of 
fheir  familiarity  from  childhood.     They  are  the 
first  words  we  understand  or  speak,  and  the  mean- 
ings which  we  learn  to  attach  to  them  then,  grow 
'n  strength  as  we  grow  in  mental   power;    and 
'^ords  of  similar  import  which  we  learn  later  on 
'^^ver  have  the  same  degree  of  vividness  that  those 
^f  an  earlier  association  possess.      We  learn  in 
-  nildhood   to  make  use  of  such  short  words  as 
^^>ury  coldy  rotten,  and  through  the  experience  of 
^iir senses  we  come  to  know  their  true  meaning; 
^md  though   we  may  in  after  years  write  in  the 
^^me  connection   the  words   acid,  frigid,  decom- 
^^sed,  still   the  latter  will   never  call   up  to  the 
**iind  so  vividly  the  peculiar  qualities  as  will  the 
^^er. 

But  while  as  a  general  rule  the  choice  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  short  words  conduces  to  strength  and 


forcibleness,  yet  there  seems  to  be  one  exception 
where  the  rule  does  not  hold  good.  When  a 
word  embodies  in  itself  the  descriptive  thought  of 
the  sentence,  it  is  often  desirable  that  it  should  be 
of  some  length.  As  when  we  say,  **  Oh,  she  was 
magnificently  dressed,"  the  word  magnificently  is 
palpably  preferable  and  more  vivid  than  a  shorter 
word  could  be.  "Stupendous"  carries  a  deeper 
impression  to  the  mind  than  '*  vast."  So  a  word 
that  contains  the  important  part  of  the  thought  or 
sentiment,  especially  when  of  an  emotional  nature, 
may  with  benefit  be  a  lengthy  word.  Its  length 
admits  of  emphatic  articulation,  itself  indicative 
of  emotion,  and  suggests  by  its  very  length  the  idea 
of  size,  strength,  or  grandeur.  It  also  allows  the 
mind  to  dwell  on  the  thought  longer  than  would 
a  short  word,  and  thus  each  successive  syllable 
adds  to  its  force.  As  a  general  thing,  however, 
when  force  of  expression  is  desirable,  one  long 
word  should  suffice  in  a  sentence,  and  that  should 
be  of  decisive  importance. 

Again,  as  a  further  reason  for  the  power  of 
Anglo-Saxon  words,  besides  their  saving  of  atten- 
tion and  long  familiarity,  may  be  cited  their  imi- 
tative character,  their  sound  suggesting  their 
meaning.  We  see  this  imitative  characteristic  in 
many  words,  as  **  whiz,"  "bang,"  "crash," 
"purr,"  "rage,"  "dashing,"  and  many  others. 
This  suggestiveness  of  sound  is  very  striking  in 
many  prose  pieces,  but  it  is  particularly  noticeable 
and  effective  in  poetry.  All  expression  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  harmony  with  the  thought. 
And  though  in  reading  we  do  not  with  our  ears 
outwardly  hear  the  sound  of  the  words  as  they 
come  along,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  feel 
their  sound-nature  nearly  if  not  quite  as  acutely 
as  if  they  were  articulated. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  writing  is  lost  by  the  use 
of  generic  instead  of  specific  terms.  That  litera- 
ture which  by  its  faint  impression  on  the  senses 
and  lack  of  vividness  we  call  weak,  is  owing 
almost  always  to  the  employment  of  abstract  and 
generalizing  words  which  call  up  no  distinct 
images  to  the  mind,  and  require  an  expenditure 
of  mental  force  to  translate  into  their  concrete 
meaning.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all 
the  good  qualities  of  writing  that  we  should  par- 
ticularize— in  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule 
that  the  more  general  are  the  words  used  the 
fainter  will  be  the  impression;  while  the  more 
specific  they  are,  the  more  vivid  and  lasting.     An 
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illustration  of  the  use  of  general  terms,  and  their 
lack  of  strength  in  comparison  with  those  of  a 
specific  character,  is  given  in  the  article  on  Style 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  published  Fome  years  ago  in 
the  "Westminster  Review,"  and  to  which  this 
essay  is  indebted  for  the  clearest  philosophical 
analysis  of  style.     It  is  as  follows  : 

<'  In  proportion  as  the  manners,  customs  and 
amusements  of  a  nation  are  cruel  and  barbarous, 
the  regulations  of  their  penal  code  will  be  severe." 

The  increased  effect  of  particularizing  the  above 
is  at  once  apparent  when  written  as  follows: 

''  In  proportion  as  men  delight  in  battles,  bull- 
fights and  combats  of  gladiators,  will  they  punish 
by  hanging,  burning  and  the  rack." 

That  this  use  of  specific  instead  of  generic  words 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  writer  of  fame  has  employed 
them.  They  have  written  in  particulars,  not  in 
generalities.  Writers  when  beginning  their  career 
almost  invariably  make  use  Of  language  of  a  gen- 
eralizing tendency.  It  is  so  easy  to  write  in  an 
abstract  manner,  and  so  much  more  difficult  to 
particularize,  that  few  can  or  do  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. 

The  superiority  of  particularizing  terms  over 
those  of  an  abstract  character  is  owing  to  the 
same  cause  which  makes  Anglo-Saxon  words  more 
effective,  viz.,  their  saving  of  mental  force.  All 
general  words,  before  they  can  be  conceived, 
must  be  translated  into  specific  words;  and  the 
.power  frittered  away  in  this  manner  is  so  much 
abstracted  from  the  store  at  hand,  and  the  effect 
is  lessened  in  proportion.  Everything  is  unit  and 
individual.  We  do  not  think  in  generals,  but  in 
particulars.  We  cannot  think  of  a  class  of  things 
except  by  summoning  up  the  image  of  some 
member  of  that  class,  and  the  image  defines  to 
our  minds  our  idea  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

For  the  reason  mentioned,  the  noun  is  more 
effective  than  the  pronoun.  In  fiction  the  exces- 
sive use  of  the  pronoun  gives  the  mind  a  fainter 
picture  than  if  the  noun  were  used.  One  writer, 
I  recall  to  mind,  and  a  writer  noted  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  or  she  Tbeing  as  yet  unknown  as  to 
sex)  realizes  the  characters  to  the  leader,  almost 
invariably  uses  the  name  of  the  character  in  pre- 
ference to  the  pronoun,  even  if  the  repetition 
might  seem  monotonous.  This  writer  does  not 
s;iy,  "He  approached  the  table,"  "She  laughed 


gayly,"  "Her  back  was  turned;"  but, 
approached  the  table,"  "Fanny  gayly  1 
"Mary's  back  was  turned,"  etc. ;  and  '. 
think  this  use  of  proper  nouns  makes  tb« 
ters  more  real  than  any  amount  of  prone 

While  the  choice  of  words  is  of  gre; 
quence,  their  arrangement  into  sentences 
less  importance.  There  is  one  order  < 
that  is  the  best ;  and  when  in  that  order 
will  be  led  along  from  lesser  to  greater 
being  carried  either  backward  or  forward 
to  connect  the  words  and  grasp  the 
Each  part  of  a  sentence  should  be  undei 
it  comes,  without  waiting  for  subsequei 
and  the  lesser  parts  should  precede  those 
importance. 

It  is  essential  that  qualifying  words  s 
placed  first  in  order.  The  material  thii 
principal  thought,  as  a  general  rule,  si 
last,  all  other  words  being,  in  a  sense,  q 
ones.  As  the  sentence  is  designed  t< 
strength  and  vividness,  so  should  suspei 
avoided,  they  tending  to  weaken  in  prop 
they  are  used.  The  importance  of  q 
words  preceding  that  which  they  qualify 
trated  in  the  following  simple  sentence, 
quoted:  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epl 
How  much  stronger  is  this  than  the 
"Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is  great." 
qualifying  word  being  first,  the  mind  is 
to  clothe  what  follows  with  the  attribute 
qualifying  word,  while  in  the  reverse  t 
is  almost  wholly  lost,  the  mind  refi 
fully  carry  backward  the  force  of  the  q 
word. 

A  word  of  little  or  no  importance  sh 
conclude  a  sentence.  The  subject  or  tl 
better  at  the  end,  while  words  indicating 
stances,  qualities  or  conditions,  when  pi 
fore  lead  to  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  the 
in  a  natural  manner,  and  by  carrying  t 
from  the  less  important  to  the  more  in 
lend  vividness  to  our  conception  of  the  i 
It  is  requisite  that  words  nearly  related  in 
should  be  placed  near  together.  A  susp 
thought  weakens  that  thought.  And  th 
time  elapsing  between  a  qualifying  word 
word  it  qualifies,  the  greater  the  strair 
mind  in  carrying  that  word  along  to  the 
words  it  qualifies.  In  fact,  shortness  of  s 
conduces  to  strength. 


yv   ^ 
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Edward  Oaksmith, — In  the  last  number  of 
the  Monthly  our  correspondent  **  Bohemian"  in- 
quires as  to  whether  this  young  and  talented  writer 
left  any  of  his  writings  in  book  form,  or  whether 
any  collection  of  his  poems  had  ever  been  made. 
We  are  enabled  to  state  from  information  since  re- 
ceived that  no  such  collection  or  publication  has 
ever  been  made.  His  writings  may  only  be  found 
through  the  magazines  and  periodicals  of  his  day 
and  time ;  yet  they  have  merited  a  better  fate. 
He  was  possessed  of  genius  of  a  rare  order,  highly 
cultivated,  and  his  life  and  writings  bear  ample 
testimony  of  a  noble  and  pure  thought,  manly 
suggestion  and  deep  intuition.  He  was  a  poet  of 
no  mean  order,  and  the  author  of  tales,  sketches 
and  criticisms  enough  to  fill  a  volume.  His  trans- 
lation of  "Narcisse"  is  well  known  to  the  literary 
world  as  a  felicitous  and  spirited  rendering  of  that 
unique  production,  and  the  dramatic  public  will 
loaf  remember  his  dramatic  criticisms  in  the  New 
Yori  Mercury  as  characterized  by  conscientious- 
ness and  a  remarkable  penetration  and  good  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Oaksmith  died  August  31,  1865,  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  whither  he  had  gone  with  his  wife  to  seek 
that  relaxation  from  business  cares,  and  consequent 
recuperation  of  bodily  health,  which  his  system  so 
much  needed.  But  disease  had  marked  him  as  its 
victim,  and  it  became  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  final  summons  should  come.  From  his 
journal  the  record  of  the  fact  is  made  manifest 
that  for  more  than  a  year  previous  to  his  death  he 
had  labored  under  the  conviction  that  he  was  soon 
to  be  called  awav.  Ed. 


llie  above  States,  twenty-two  in  number,  and  no  others, 
elect  State  Senators  for  terms  of  four  years. 

North  Carolina  elects  a  Governor  for  four  years,  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  for  two  years,  and  has  biennial 
sessions. 

Maine,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee and  Vermont,  seven,  elect  Governor  and  Legislature 
for  two  years,  and  hold  biennial  sessions. 

Connecticut,  Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  four, 
elect  Governor  and  Senate  biennially,  a  House  annually,  and 
hold  annual  sessions. 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have  annual  elections, 
and  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  each  a  system  of  their 
own. 

In  seventeen  States  the  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years, 
in  two  for  three  years,  in  seventeen  for  two  years,  in  two  for 
one  year.  Twenty-two  States  elect  Senators  for  four  years, 
one  for  three  years,  thirteen  for  two  years,  two  for  one  year. 
Thirty  States  elect  a  House  of  Representatives  only  once  in 
two  years,  eight  annually.  In  twenty-five  States  there  are 
biennial  sessions  of  the  I^egislature ;  in  thirteen,  annual  ses- 
sions 


E.  Lector  of  San  Francisco,  California,  would 
^Jke  to  be  informed  as  to  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
various  governors  and  legislatures  of  the  United 
^tates,  and  how  often  the  legislatures  hold  ses- 
sions.    It  is  a  matter  of  general  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  not  easily  got  at  by  those  who  have 
'^ot  the  Constitutions  of  all  the  States  at  hand. 

C^ifomia,  Indiana,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Marj-land,  Mis- 
^'Jri,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Illinois  and  1 
''^t  Virginia,  twelve  in  all,  elect  Governor  and  Senate  for 
^^^f  years,  a  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years,  and 
*^e  biennial  sessions. 

^orida,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  four,  differ 
'^ik)  this  class  only  in  haying  annual  sessions. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorada,  Iowa  and  Texas,  five,  elect 
*^^te  Senators  for  four  years.  Governor  and  House  for  two 
^^a.rs,  and  have  biennial  sessions. 

South  Carolina  has  the  same  system  of  elections,  with 
^Hual  sessions. 


I  ^vould  ask  of  you  if  you  can  oblige  me  with 
the  origin  of  the  '*  horn  of  plenty,"  or  cornuco- 
pia, as  it  is  at  present  applied  ?     Miss  L.  E.  G. 

Louin'i/ie,  Ky. 

Ovid  (an  author,  young  lady,  you  doubtless  have  never 
read;  tells  us,  in  his  "  Fasti,"  that  the  she-goat  that  suckled 
Jupiter  broke  off  one  of  her  horns  against  a  tree;  that  his 
nurse,  Amalthea,  picked  it  up,  wreathed  it  with  garlands, 
filled  it  with  grapes  and  oranges,  and  thus  presented  it  to 
young  Jove,  who  made  it  his  favorite  pla3rthing.  \Vhen  he 
had  grown  up,  and  had  acquired  the  dominion  of  the 
heavens,  he  remembered  his  horn  of  sweetmeats,  made  a 
constellation  in  memory  of  it,  and  promoted  Amalthea  to  be 
the  goddess  of  plenty  or  fortune,  whose  symbol  it  became. 
This  horn  is  called  cornucopia,  and  is  feigned  by  the  mytho- 
logists  to  shed  incessantly  a  variety  of  good  things.  You 
can  easily  make  the  application  to  its  present  signification. 


I  find  the  following  in  an  old  volume  of  the 
prophecies  of  Nostrodamus,  1555.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  renowned  prophet  foretold  the 
death  of  Henry  II.,  husband  to  Catherine  de  Me- 
dici, in  a  duel ;  upon  which,  she  having  disguised 
herself  in  order  to  get  his  prescience,  revealed  her- 
self, and  replied  with  scorn,  "  that  could  not  be, 
as  no  man  could  challenge  the  king."  He  was, 
however,  killed  in  a  tournament — the  spear  of 
Montmorenci  having  penetrated  the  brain  through 
the  eye*  Bacon,  in  his  E^ay  on  Prophecies,  refers 
to  this  prediction  as  having  been  current  while  he 
was  in  France. 


^ 
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(gBse  of  the  frivolity  of  our  young  men,  their  lack  of  re* 
\  sponsibility  and  their  foolish  ostentation  and  extravagance, 
I  nay  be  traced  to  this  lack  of  genuine  respect  for  the  mother. 
Jbe  stereotype  sentimentality  of  the  ages  on  this  point  of 
tlM  "  reverence  of  the  son  for  the  mother"  is  becoming  out- 
worn. It  is  growing  to  be  an  obsolete  sentiment  after  the 
period  of  adolescence.  Our  youth,  hearing  wives,  mothers, 
and  sisters  everlastingly  spoken  of  as  **  the  weaker  vessel,** 
rery  naturally  shape  their  opinions  in  accordance  with  the 
idea. 

The  boy  reading  his  classics  imbibes  the  opinion  of  the 
imbecility  of  woman ;  the  laxity  of  press  and  pulpit  favor  the 
common  talk  that  the  sex,  scarcely  without  exception,  are 
sabject  to  petty  rivalries  and  spleen,  unprovoked  fits  of  rage, 
tantmms  and  hysterics,  are  crafty  and  malicious,  scheming 
tosecnresome  poor  triumph  in  the  shape  of  a  shawl,  a  coach, 
or  carpet;  the  satires  of  the  poets  from  Horace  to  Pope  have 
made  and  perpetuated  a  public  opinion  holding  us  in  con- 
tempt. Nor  is  it  the  ignorant  alone  that  disparage  the  sex. 
In  our  day  science  stands  at  the  door  and  gives  voice  to 
sobtle  sarcasms  under  the  guise  of  superior  experimental 
observation.  It  is  time  for  women  to  sift  these  degrading 
dogmas,- and  for  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity  place 
themselves  upon  a  higher  level. 

It  is  most  true  that  the  sex  have  been  prone  to  petty  quarrels, 
and,  as  I  have  shown,  these  are  caused  by  their  attempts  to 
keep  up  the  old  household  rather  than  have  the  young 
married  pair  go  forth  and  build  up  a  home  of  their  own.  A 
woman  at  forty  is  in  the  prime  of  womanhood,  and  having 
bioight  up  her  own  children,  should  not  take  upon  herself 
the  charge  of  her  grandchildren  unless  some  sad  necessity 
should  compel  her  to  do  so ;  otherwise  she  prepares  for  her- 
self perpetual  bickerings,  and,  ten  to  one,  a  graceless,  thank- 
less office.  She  loses  opportunity  for  beneficent  acts,  as 
veil  as  for  intellectual  and  moral  culture;  more  than  all,  she 
'oses  the  dignity  which  age  and  experience  should  impart ; 
she  is  a  cipher  where  she  ought  to  receive  recognition  and 
'^''erence. 

It  is  but  lately  that  women  have  begun  to  make  opinions 
^n  the  world,  and  it  is  all  important  that  they  should  wisely 
'*^<>nsider  those  that  have  been  made  for  them  by  the  other 
*^*'  Those  who  wait  for  men  to  strike  the  keynote  of 
(nought  pay  themselves  a  jx)or  compliment,  while  at  the 
^«>ie  lime  they  defraud  the  treasury  of  mind  of  that  "  mite" 
^nich  after  all  may  be  of  more  value  than  the  apparently 
""ch  contributions  of  the  privileged  masculine  intellect.  Both 
**ts  need  to  l>e  stirred  by  some  new  and  great  idea ;  and 
*'^*^y  should  not  a  woman  become  the  i>romulgat«>r?  Our 
'^inanity  is  sick  from  having  been  always  treated  as  an 
'^^alid.  It  has  been  fed  with  spoon  victuals  when  its 
*ture  demanded  stronger  aliment.  It  has  been  treated  as 
depraved,  unwholesome  dyspeptic ;  and  so  great  thoughts, 
^Urageous  ethics,  and  grand  revelations  have  not  been 
■••^licoming.  One  grows  weary  of  the  twaddle  and  wishy- 
"^J^hyness  pervading  all  ideas  between  the  sexes;  and 
''^tnen  are  much  in  the  condition  of  Gulliver  whom  the 
-illiputs  pegged  to  the  ground  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  l>elief  that  the  reign  of  peace  on  earth 
"^v^t  first  be  inaugurated  in  the  household ;  and  it  is  well  for 
^^  women  of  the  land  to  consider  bow  best  they  may  estab- 


lish harmony  there.  To  multiply  divines  will  not  amend 
any  evils,  but  rather  augment  them.  As  I  have  before  said, 
we  need  more  of  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  reverence  to 
make  our  homes  handsome  and  tranquilizing.  Mothers 
must  exact  more  respect  from  their  children,  and  wives  be 
more  on  an  equality  with  husbands.  Neither  should  directly 
or  indirectly  subvert' the  authority  or  impair  the  reverence 
due  to  the  other. 


The  absence  of  the  courtesies  of  the  family,  the  tone  of 
minor  morals  even,  these  may  lead  to  final  disorder  in  after 
;  life.     Women  are  too  indifferent  to  the  dignities  pertaining 
to  their  position  as  the  head  of  a  family.     The  pliancy  of 
I  the  girl  is  unseemly  in  the  matron,  who  should  speak  as  one 
'  having  authority  and  wisdom  to  justify  her  claims  to  superior 
\  deference.     It  would  be  better  for  our  young  men  if  their 
'  mothers  insisted  more  upon  the  amenities  of  the  household 
i  and  the  orderly  observance  of  family  etiquette.     A  habit  of 
attention  to  what  is  becoming  in  the  home  life  will  act  upon 
them  as  a  check  in  after  years,  and  render  them  more  up- 
right as  men  and  more  trustworthy  as  citizens.     They  must 
learn  respect  for  women  in  the  early  home  as  the  best  anti- 
dote to  licentiousness ;  respect  for  the  sentiments,  the  opin- 
ions, the  character  of  the  mother  is  an  element  of  conserva- 
tion not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  and  this  can  exist  only  where 
>  she  is  true  not  only  tu  her  womanhood,  but  true  also  to  the 
dignities    pertaining   to    her   motherhood.      Let    us    have 
peaceful  households  as  the  prelude  to  peace  on  earth  for 
which  we  all  pray.  E.  O.  S. 

Cooking  a  Fine  Art. — The  art-cuisine  has  become  a 
theme  all-important,  to  be  studied  thoroughly  and  practically 
I  applied.  All  over  the  land  cooking-schools  have  taken  the 
place  of  fancy  embroidery  and  needle-work  schools;  and 
i  the  young  woman  of  the  period  is  not  ashamed  to  invite  a 
guest  to  partake  of  a  banquet  each  dish  of  which  her  own 
hand  has  had  a  finger  in  preparing. 

Also  all  over  the  land  the  best-bred,  l)est-cultured,  and 
most  sensible  women  are  going  forth  under  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  "  cooks,"  to  instruct  other  women  into  the 
best  methods  of  preparing  food  upon  the  truest  hygienic  and 
health-preserving  processes.  .So  that  henceforth  mankind  in 
general — the  lords  of  creation  in  particular — may  not  have 
their  digestions  ruined  by  indigestible  or  illy-cooked  edibles. 

From  Adam  to  the  latest  bom  of  his  progeny  the  subject 
of  how  to  find  and  where  to  find  a  stay  for  the  appetite,  a 
replenishing  of  what  our  Teutonic  brethren  call  the  ipiner- 
stety  has  l>een  a  universally  important  theme. 

However  natural  a  fact  in  the  first  instance,  it  became, 
as  the  ages  rolled  onward,  with  all  peoples  as  with  indi- 
vidual life,  a  fine  art,  about  and  upon  which  more  thought 
and  care  have  been  expended  than  upon  any  art  or  science 
combined.  Nay,  art  and  science  are  made  handmaids, 
suitors  to  this  science  of  gastronomy. 

Adam  was  accorded  a  liberal  range  among  fruits  and 
vegetables,  one  tree  being  all  that  was  denied  himself  and 
wife ;  indeed,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills  may  have  contributed  to  the  first  paradisaic  table, 
although  the  first  carnivorous  mention  does  not  occur  until 
much  later;  but  then  in  such  a  matter-of-fact  way,  when 
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Isaac  bade  Esau  prepare  him  a  dish  of  venison,  as  to  prove 
that  meat  was  a  common  article  of  food. 

When  the  Hebrews  made  their  exodus  from  among  the 
rteshpots  of  Kgypt  they  were  bidden  to  prepare  a  lamb  and 
eat  it  with  greens;  roasted  before  the  fire,  not  raw  or  sodden 
with  water,  but  prepared  in  a  savory  manner.  From  thence 
on  through  all  their  history  meat  in  one  form  or  another 
became  a  standing  dish  with  the  Jews,  as  if  to  comfort  them 
and  compensate  them  for  those  weary  four  hundred  years  of 
bondage  in  the  land  of  the  Sphynx  and  Pyramids,  when 
they  lived  on  such  low  diet  as  •*  fish,  cucumbers,  leeks, 
onions,  garlic  and  melons/' 

A  Hebrew,  it  is  said,  always  sat  before  his  guest  bread, 
honey,  fruit  and  wine;  but  we  invariably  find  these  were 
only  to  fill  up  the  time ;  a  sort  of  interlude  while  some  crea- 
ture was  being  slaughtered,  dressed,  cooked  and  served. 

Passing  from  sacred  to  profane  history,  we  find  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  equally  savage  in  the  early  times  with  other 
nomadic  people,  lived  by  hunting  and  made  war  their  pas- 
time ;  that  with  them  jerked  meat  dried  in  the  sun  and  eaten 
with  salt  and  no  further  attention  to  preparation  was  the 
rule,  even  as  it  is  among  the  Bedouins,  Croats  and  kindred 
nomades  of  our  own  times. 

The  ninth  book  of  the  •*  Iliad"  relates  how  Achilles,  about 
to  receive  the  embassy,  Ulysses,  Ajax,  and  the  ancient 
Phoenix,  ordered  the  largest  vessel  filled  with  the  choicest 
wine,  and  bade  Patroclus,  upon  the  raging  fiames, 

"  Heap  in  a  brazen  vase,  three  chines  entire 
The  flesh  of  porklet,  sheep  and  goat."  etc. 

No  servants  appear  to  have  taken  part  in  these  prepara- 
tions to  entertain  the  most  exalted  of  guests.  Achilles  and 
Patroclus  alone  were  purveyors.  So  rapid,  however,  was 
the  improvement  of  the  warrior  nations  in  the  art  of  the 
gourmand  that  speedily  they  invented  divers  "  rare  bits," 
among  the  choicest  of  which  it  is  claimed  were  all  dishes 
made  of  pork.  Interspersed  also  with  ix>rk  was  the  tlesh  of 
rabbits,  pheasants  and  peacocks,  seasoned  with  most  rare 
spices,  to  form,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  the  sausage ! 

Most  that  the  Romans  knew  of  any  sort  came  by  inheri- 
tance from  the  Greeks;  but  they  speedily  improved  upon  the 
imported  methods.  The  best  Roman  cooks  came,  it  is  said, 
from  Sicily,  and  their  choicest  dishes  were  called  sicula 
dap€s. 

The  profusion  upon  a  Roman  table  in  the  time  of  the 
CKsars  and  earlier  was  marvelous ;  but  display  and  not  deli- 
cacy seemed  the  order.  Pork  was  the  chief  dish  always, 
prepared  generally  after  a  manner  which  would  have  brought 
Mr.  Bergh  to  the  front  speedily  in  protection  of  his  porcine 
highness;  for  poor  piggy  was  spitted  with  a  red-hot  iron  as 
he  ran,  and  left  to  die  a  lingering  death  of  torture,  which  it 
was  claimed  made  the  fiesh  not  only  tender,  but  improved 
its  color. 

Game  was  always  found  upon  a  well -spread  board,  night- 
ingales, peacocks,  cuckoos,  and  kindred  birds  being  also  in 
great  request.  Fish  were  had  in  infinite  variety,  and  pre- 
pared in  divers  manners.  For  more  substantial  meats  juve- 
nile asses  (asinui  juzrrtiU),  young  puppies  \cabuli  /ai/antts), 
and  most  of  the  cattle  now  in  use  were  then  also  in  favor. 
With  the  Romans,  as  in  our  own  luxurious  day,  saucer  were 
the  chief  dietetic  article  which  characterized  the  gradual  le- 


finement  of  the  people.  In  early  days  some,  indeed  mnt, 
of  these  same  sauces  must  have  been  horrible  messes.  For 
instance :  "  The  intestines  of  fish  thrown  into  a  vessel,  sailed 
and  set  in  the  sun,  turned  often,  and  aAer  some  days  tke' 
garum  pressed  from  them" — in  fact,  common  fish  oil,  in  a 
most  vile  condition,  very  odorously  rancid !  Another  vtry 
choice  sauce  was  concocted  from  fish  oil  with  the  additiot 
of  asafcetida. 

loiter,  the  taste  much  improved  from  such  gross  uses,  vc 
find  them  imjiorting  poultry  and  truffles  from  Afncai;  rabbits 
from  Spain;  pheasants  from  Greece;  and  pea-fowls  frm 
remote  Asia,  and  served  with  all  sorts  of  appetizing  saaca 
and  condiments. 

From  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  France  has  notably  Ud 
supremacy  in  the  art  of  cookery,  and  early  in  her  history 
began  to  appear,  not  only  delicately  cooked,  but  elegantly 
served  viands  ;  birds  with  their  claws  gilt,  fish  silvered  fron 
nose  to  tail,  pea-fowls  served  with  the  tail  expanded,  and  jkfi 
sorts  of  game  placed  uix>n  the  table  au  naturel,  ytx.  m/A 
deliciously  seasoned  and  cooked.  Pastry  of  all  kinds  b^ 
came  the  rage;  and  then,  as  now,  the  noblest  dames  and 
fairest  ladies  of  the  realm  prepared  every  dish  set  befoit 
king,  belted  knight,  or  rotund  squire;  and  she  who  nude 
the  best,  or  invented  a  new  dish,  was  praised  abo^  bcr 
fellows,  and  held  in  high  esteem.  For  the  delicacies  wiicfc 
now  came  in  vogue,  the  Venetian  supplied  the  spices,  ik 
.Arabians  the  perfumed  liquors;  for  now  came  in  thefashici 
of  boiling  fish  among  other  things  in  some  delicatelT-fla\-ani 
water. 

The  women,  however,  did  not  absorb  the  concocting  d 
go(K]  things ;  for  from  the  depths  of  abbe}*s,  amidst  ikc 
crypts  of  monasteries,  where  the  vows  of  chastity,  porerty, 
and  abstinence  did  most  prevail,  the  odor  of  good  thinssii 
process  of  preparation  arose  upon  the  outer  air,  over  which  i 
jolly  al)bot,  with  a  waist  like  a  tun,  spent  more  thoogfattha 
would  have  ser\-cd  to  lay  the  devil  in  the  whole  surnmndiif 
country. 

Germany,  slower  in  the  high  art  of  preparing  eatahki,  M 
long  content  with  caviar,  sour-kraut,  and  such  like  dishes  "W 
which,  by  the  way,  satisfy  the  palate  of  most  Teotons  eit-* 
until  to-day. 

Nor  did  England  easily  succumb  to  the  making 
viands  the  chief  end  of  man.  The  Plantagenet  ate 
coarsest  food  in  the  most  illy-prepared  manner.  The  Tt 
days  improved  it  in  a  small  degree;  but  not  extensifCir.  -*- 
we  judge  from  Queen  Bess  and  her  maids  of  honor  "hntJ^* 
fasting  off  of  stock-fish  and  small  beer.** 

It  was  not  until  Charles  II.,  returning  from  his  yens 
exile,  gave  directions  for  the  more  refined  methods,  thil 
beef- feeding  Briton  turned  his  attention  in  that  di 
even  then  with  tardy  steps,  since  at  the  end  of  the 
teenth  century  a  French  ambassador  writes,  in  despair:  "  ^ 
am  sent  to  dwell  amidst  barbarians,  who  have  a  dozen  rd»-^*^ 
gions,  and  but  one  sauce — mehed  butter !"  _ 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  the  sobjetf  ^^^ 
cookery  had  already  become  a  matter  of  the  gravest  iBpo*-*^ 
Coffee  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  sugar  was  ako  im- 
ported by  them  from  their  South  American  colonies.  BmA 
and  tobacco  became  better  appreciated,  and  liqnofs  in  cod 
ing,  and  wines  to  be  served  with  some  idea  of  accoidiif 
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with  the  coarse  dishes  was  aspired  to.  Men  no  longer  cut 
chunks  of  raw  meat,  holding  it  before  a  fire  until  it  was  hot, 
tore  it  to  pieces  with  6ngers  and  teeth,  washing  it  down 
*#ith  a  huge  tankard  of  beer;  but  the  refinements  of  living, 
the  being  served  delicately  with  well-cooked  viands,  became 
a  fixed  fact. 

The  eighteenth  century  came  out  bravely  with  new 
dainties,  dinde  aux  truffles^  poissan  aux  chateau  Sefette,  and 
a  score  of  other  dishes  which  yet  vhold  sway  among  gour- 
Rumds,  all  after  the  manner  and  receipts  of  the  gay  Regent 
d'Orleans;  while  in  England  good  Queen  Anne  held  sage 
discourse  with  her  kitchen  cabinet,  and  many  a  dish  was 
concocted  after  the  manner,  or  in  "Queen  Anne's  fashion.'* 
In  this  our  day  and  generation  everything  is  cooked,  and 
after  divers  methods,  the  chief  thing  being  to  conceal  its 
identity  and  make  one  imagine  he  is  eating  something  else. 
That  is,  up  to  the  present  such  has  been  the  seeming  intent ; 
tnit  in  the  near  future,  "  our  sisters  and  our  cousins  and  our 
aunts"  shall  vie  with  our  sweethearts  and  our  wives  in  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  choose  and  what  to  choose  of  all  the 
markets  afibrd ;  of  how  to  cook  and  what  to  serve  upon  our 


daily  tables  to  make  us  a  healthy,  and  if  healthy,  an  agree- 
able and  good  race  of  bipeds.  M.  F. 

Blondes  and  Roses. — The  old  theory  which  allowed  a 
blonde  to  wear  only  blue  flowers  and  ribbons,  and  conse- 
quently made  her  look  insipid,  has  been  very  nearly  extin- 
guished during  the  last  half-dozen  years,  and  the  fancy  for 
Jacqueminot  roses  may  utterly  destroy  it.  These  sumptuous 
blossoms  are  beautiful  when  worn  by  a  brunette  who  knows 
how  to  make  them  contrast  with  black  lace,  but  they  are  at 
their  best  when  they  adorn  a  blonde  who  chooses  to  array 
herself  in  a  robe  of  creamy  crape,  draped  with  antique  grace, 
and  to  relieve  it  with  great  clusters  of  Jacqueminot  buds  and 
half-opened  blossoms  placed  at  the  belt  and  high  on  th« 
side  of  the  square  opening  at  the  throat,  and  gathered  at  the 
belt. 

The  single  rose  that  nestles  among  the  pufis  on  the  top  of 
her  head  brings  out  the  gold  of  her  hair,  intensifies  the  cool- 
ness ot  her  eyes,  and  makes  her  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures 
ever  seen  at  a  dinner  party. 
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Tbt  Temperance  Cause. — This  is  not  altogether  a 
new  movement  in  behalf  of  better  morals.  The  first  effort 
of  the  kind  seems  to  have  been  made  in  England  so  early  as 
1517,  a  society  having  been  organized  "  to  prohibit  people 
firtom  getting  drunk."  They  were  to  be  temperate,  not  teeto- 
tal. "  No  man  should  drink  more  than  fourteen  glasses  per 
day!" 

In  1600  another  society  was  organized  still  more  stringent, 
apparently  keeping  pace  with  advancing  civilization ;  for  its 
members  were  allowed  to  be  drunk  only  upon  holidays. 

It  would  seem  that  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  at 
the  best  slow  in  England,  where  the  working  classes  dilute 
their  hard  fare  with  beer  and  ale  instead  of  tea  and  coffee  as 
is  the  custom  with  us.  Indeed,  reprehensible  as  is  the  mode 
of  selling  intoxicants  in  our  country,  it  can  bear  no  compari- 
son to  the  atrocious  system  of  England,  where  sumptuous 
marble  buildings,  five  and  six  stories  in  height,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  most  luxurious  appliances,  called  Gin 
Palaces,  are  splendidly  illuminated  every  night,  to  toll  in 
not  only  the  wretched  inebriate  but  the  licentious  and  pro- 
fligate of  all  classes.  Their  system  of  licensing  the  social 
evil,  as  well  as  liquor  vending,  opens  a  broad  sluiceway  to 
▼ice,  immorality  and  crime.  No  covert  is  pretended,  and 
the  issue  may  well  be  anticipated.  The  ignorant  lose  the 
sense  of  an  evil  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  legislation.  What 
the  law  justifies  is  right  in  their  eyes.  The  ruler  spreads  ■■ 
temptation  in  the  path  of  men  and  women,  and  then  pun-  | 
ishes  them  for  yielding  thereto;  places  a  beverage  within 
readi  of  the  weak,  over-worked  man  and  weary  woman,  a 
berecage  that  is  sure  to  unsettle  the  brain  and  obliterate  the 
1  sense,  and  then  when  the  miserable  victim  reels  forth 


to  abuse  wife  and  children,  with  a  strong  arm  and  heavy 
foot  the  law  consigns  him  to  a  prison  or  the  scaffold. 

Shame  on  a  civilization  which  affords  facilities  for  crime, 
and  neglects  to  afford  inducements  to  virtue! 

One  thing  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  man  whose 
bread  is  earned  by  dealing  out  liquid  poison,  should  be  at 
once  classed  among  the  criminal  class,  and  made  responsible 
for  all  the  mischief  following  in  the  wake  of  his  vocation,  by 
imprisonment  and  fine.  He  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
vampire;  for  he  not  only  consume.*  the  life-blood  of  the 
victim,  but  heaps  suffering,  crime  and  death  upon  the  inno- 
cent. 

An  English  reformer  lately  made  some  effort  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  beer  ordinarily  imbibed  by  a  workingman. 
He  inquired  at  a  wayside  hostlery  frequented  by  laborers. 
The  keeper  replied :  "  I  do  not  know  for  certain ;  but  I  have 
never  sold  to  one  man  more  than  fifteen  quarts  in  one  day  !*' 

This  reminds  one  of  what  Montaigne  said  of  the  Germans 
in  his  lime,  who  swallowed  to  such  excess  that  they  are  in- 
diflerent  to  the  quality  of  their  drink.  <*  Their  business  is  to 
pour  down  and  not  to  taste ;  hence  they  take  any  and  all 
with  equal  delight." 

Whatever  the  Englishman  or  the  German  may  do  in  their 
own  country,  amid  the  bogs  of  the  one  and  the  fogs  of  the 
other,  they  cannot  do  the  same  with  impunity  under  the  dry, 
stimulating  climate  of  America;  nor  can  our  citizens  in- 
dulge in  strong  drink  without  risk  to  the  brain  and  the  sub- 
version of  morality.  We  are  nearly  as  mercurial  as  the 
Frenchman,  without  his  constitutional  repugnance  to  intoxi- 
cants. We  inherit  from  our  English  ancestors  a  proclivity 
to  good  eating  and  strong  drinking,  while  our  dry  atmos- 
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phere  will  not  tolerate  stimulants ;  and  we  must  be  temperate 
or  take  the  penalty  of  paralysis,  fever,  insanities,  and  that 
Bnal  delirium  tremens  that  would  seem  to  indicate  the  very 
annihilation  of  the  soul. 

We  are  not  fanatical  on  this  most-needed  reform;  but 
seeing  the  evil  produced  by  one  intoxicant  alone  in  the 
shape  of  whisky,  and  seeing  how  opium  in  various  shapes  of 
chloral,  ether,  chloroform,  and  adulterated  wines,  are  each 
and  all  undermining  the  national  morals,  we  would  gladly 
see  the  whole  traffic  swept  away  before  we  are  left  without 
a  semblance  of  national  virtue. 

By  the  Sea. — Life  in  a  city  means  hurry,  bustle,  rush, 
Work,  even  for  pleasure.  Life  at  the  shore  seems  a  perpetual 
holiday ;  man  forgets  that  he  is  the  son  of  toil,  and  becomes 
again  a  child.  There  is  the  seashore  resort  where  fashion 
holds  its  sway,  where  the  code  of  etiquette  is  rigidly  ob- 
served, where  handsome  villas,  fine  equipages  and  horses, 
and  magnificent  toilettes  abound;  and  there  is  the  unconven- 
tional or  the  little-frequented  resort,  where  people  go  just  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  to  return  as  much  as  may  be  to  an 
aboriginal  condition.  It  is  a  paradise  for  the  little  ones; 
the  days  are  hardly  long  enough  to  carry  out  all  their  busy 
plans,  whether  they  l>e  digging  in  the  sands,  building  em- 
bankments for  the  waves  to  wash  away,  paddling  on  the 
edge  of  the  water,  or  what  not. 

Then  there  arc  the  pretty  little  fresh-water  lakes,  which  in 
some  places  lie  so  curiously  near  the  ocean,  and  which  offer 
to  children,  and  to  many  of  their  elders  as  well,  a  never- 
failing  source  of  amusement.  To  sail,  to  row,  to  swim,  to 
wade,  all  day  and  every  day,  if  they  will,  till  one  might 
almost  think  man  had  become  an  aquatic  animal.  It  is  in 
some  sense  brother  that  meets  brother  when  man  meets  man, 
so  disposed  does  every  one  seem  to  be  genial  and  pleasant ; 
to  put  up  with  trifling  annoyances,  so  almost  eager  to  do 
whatever  offers  itself. 

Bathing-time  is  a  study.  Vanity,  conventionality,  no 
longer  exist,  or  no  human  beings  would  consent  to  make  of 
themselves  such  figures  of  fun.  With  their  large,  shabby 
^traw  hats  tied  down,  loose  drawers,  and  enveloped,  as  to 
women-kind,  in  shawls  or  waterproofs,  they  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Indian  squaws,  or  to  some  scarecrow  set  up 
in  a  field.  But  who  thinks  of  all  that  when  once  in  the 
water,  where  all  but  the  most  timid  give  themselves  up  to  a 
very  hilarity  of  enjoyment  ? 

Long  walks  on  the  board-walk  by  the  shore,  or  over  the 
sand,  beaten  hard  on  the  water's  edge,  occupy  time  plea.sant!y 
by  day,  and  especially  in  the  evening.  Longer  rests,  sun- 
ning one's  self  in  little  sandpits  or  lying  behind  embank- 
ments in  cool  shadow,  doing  and  desiring  to  do — nothing 
but  idly  to  watch  the  billows  coil  over  and  break,  or  to  listen 
to  their  low  monotonous  «ong,  soothing  as  a  lullaby. 

More  active  spirits  find  pleasure  or  excitement  in  braving 
the  dangers,  real  or  apparent,  of  going  out  in  a  life-boat 
through  the  breakers  to  the  sloop  which  lies  outside,  waiting 
for  its  load  of  passengers,  and  both  day  and  evening  starts 
on  a  limited  expedition,  weather  and  tide  permitting.  And 
now  under  the  light  of  the  full  moon  the  crowd  gather  to 
see  the  party  start;  a  crowd  some  of  whom  wish  themselves 


in  the  place  of  the  voyagers,  while  others  shrink  back 
affrighted  at  such  a  prospect.  The  boat  is  on  the  sand  near 
the  water's  edge,  with  its  group  of  people,  young  and  old, 
waiting,  soitie  half  breathlessly,  for  the  wave  which  \%  to 
float  them  off.  The  rowers  stand  ready  on  each  side  to  take 
advantage  of  it  when  it  arrives.  And  in  that  pause  it  all 
seems  a  picture  for  some  artist's  pencil. 

"  Ah,  here  it  comes !"  and  there  is  a  shout  as  the  huge 
breaker  rolls  in,  the  sailors  push  with  a  will,  and  the  water 
lifts  the  boat  forward  a  few  inches  and  then  retires,  leaving 
it  again  on  the  sands.  Anothei^hush  of  expectation  and 
another  wave  carries  the  little  craft  forward  again.  Still 
another,  and  it  is  afloat,  while  the  sailors  give  a  final  shove, 
jump  hastily  in  and  seize  their  oars.  Skillfully  they  do  their 
work ;  a  moment  of  suspension  as  the  snowy-capped  water 
advances  swiftly  toward  them,  then  breaks  below  the  boat 
and  lifts  it  over.  Another  and  another!  Surely  this  watery 
mountain  will  overwhelm  them!  But  no;  once  more  the 
prow  cuts  through  the  foam  (at  least  this  time  they  must 
have  had  a  shower-bath),  and  they  are  safely  through  the 
surf.  Dancing  over  the  waters  beyond,  a  little  dark  speck 
now  under  the  light  of  the  silver  moon.  Away,  away  to 
some  isle  of  the  blest,  perhaps ;  who  knows  ?  Not  we  who 
stand  on  the  shore  and  watch  as  if  our  glance  was  riveted,  by 
some  magical  attraction,  half  in  a  waking  dream  half  en- 
viously, for  are  they  not  past  the  dangers  now?  the  dan- 
gers which  seemed  so  menacing,  but  were,  after  all,  the 
power  which  served  to  float  them  off  upon  that  ocean  where 
they  would  be. 

What  pen  can  describe  the  ever- changing  beauties  of  the 
sea  ?  The  light  that  crests  each  wave  with  a  gleam  of  gold 
as  the  sun  slowly  rises  from  his  bed  of  waters  and  floods  sea 
and  land  with  his  gladdening  rays,  while  the  birds  wake  up 
and  sing  and  all  Nature  springs  up  responsive  to  a  new  day 
of  life  at  his  genial  touch.  The  noonday,  when  the  waters 
shine  blue  and  dazzling  far,  far  away ;  when  shadows  from 
the  snowy  clouds  piled  up  in  the  heavens  seem  to  float  here 
and  there  on  the  waves;  when  the  white  sails,  birds  of 
ocean,  dot  the  horizon,  when  the  sands  are  crowded  with  the 
human  throng,  when  life,  breathing,  palpitating,  is  at  its 
full.  The  sunset,  when  the  first  shadows  begin  to  gather 
over  the  land,  when  the  snowy  caps  of  the  waves  are  crim- 
soned as  they  wash  the  sands ;  when  the  birda  skim  over  th< 
waters  ere  they  seek  their  quiet  nests,  and  a  gentle  has' 
seems  stealing  over  everything.  The  moon-rise,  when  i" 
silver  beams  make  a  path  across  the  waters  on  which  f« 
the  young,  hope,  fancy  and  imagination  seem  to  speed  aw 
to  some  unknown  paradise  of  delight;  when  for  the  c^^  ^«- 
memories  of  the  past  wake  once  more,  and  the  echoes  tZT 
have  died  away  into  silence  are  heard  again,  soft  and 
sive.  While  the  sea  tunes  its  harmonies  to  another  key  ^^ 
that  the  daylight  knows;  a  melody  rich,  musical,  unenc^^ 
All  this,  past  the  ]X)wer  of  telling,  is  l>eauty,rest  and  r< 
ment  to  weary  l>odies  and  minds,  braces  the  unstrung  n 
and  sends  hack  to  life's  toils  and  trials  a  renewed  h 
being  better  able  to  cope  with  them,  better  able  to 
burden,  whatever  it  may  be,  than  he  who  came  but  %^ 
time  ago  to  drink  in  this  wonderful  elixir  of  wii^ 
wave. 
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Brain  and  Mind ;  or,  Mental  Science  Considered  in 

Accordance  with  the  Principles  of  Phrenology,  and 

in  Relation  to  Modem  Physiology.     By  PTenry  S. 

Drayton,  A.M.,  and  James  McNeill.    New  York:  S, 

R.  WelU  (Sr*  Co, 

On  the  title-page  of  this  new  volume  is  a  sentiment  which 
has  a  peculiar  appropriateness,  we  think,  in  such  a  place, 
viz. :  "  The  greatest  friend  to  Truth  is  Time,  her  greatest 
enemy  is  Prejudice,  and  her  constant  companion  is  Huni- 
lity;'*  for  with  the  lapse  of  time  since  Gall  proclaimed  first 
his  new  doctrines  of  mental  philoso^y,  those  doctrines  have 
steadily  won  their  way  into  popular  belief,  and  that  in  spite 
of  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  conservatism.  The  literature  of 
Phrenology  is  extensive  far  beyond  the  conception  of  those 
who  have  not  given  the  subject  personal  consideration,  being 
spread  throogh  a  hundred  or  more  volumes  of  magazines, 
European  and  American,  and  represented  otherwise  by  hun- 
dreds of  treatises  on  the  whole,  or  departments  of  the  subject. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  within  the  past  ten  years  or 
more  no  volume  has  been  given  to  the  world  which  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  view  of  the  science  and  discussed 
its  principles  not  only  on  a  philosophical  side,  but  also  or 
the  side  of  their  practical  relations  to  the  everyday-life  of 
man.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  treatise  or 
"  System"  of  George  Combe  was  deemed  by  many  so  com- 
plete that  a  new  work  was  quite  unnecessary.  But  Mr. 
Combe's  book,  however  admirable,  is  old,  and  there  have 
been  discoveries  in  physiology  and  changes  in  the  views  of 
metaphysicians  which  the  "  Sjrstem"  did  not  anticipate. 

It  was  a  recognition  of  such  facts  as  these  that  set  the 
authors  of  "  Brain  and  Mind"  to  work,  to  prepare  a  treatise 
on  the  relations  of  the  thinking  principle  to  its  physical  in- 
strument, which  would  embody  the  well-established  doctrines 
of  Phrenology  and  show  their  connection  with  the  latest 
modem  physiological  thought. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  well -written  and  beautifully 
illustrated  work  must  convince  any  one  that  the  aim  to  be 
•*  explicit  and  clear  in  its  definitions"  and  at  the  same  time 
to  render  its  teaching  "  thoroughly  practical"  has  been  kept 
steadily  in  view.  Whether  a  reader  be  inclined  to  believe 
Phrenology  or  not,  he  must  Rnd  the  volume  a  mine  of  interest 
and  gather  many  suggestions  of  the  highest  value,  and  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  clearer  views  of  the  nature  of  mind 
and  the  responsibilities  of  human  life.  The  work  constitutes 
a  complete  text-book  on  the  subject. 

Ninety-Nine  Days.  By  Clara  R.  Bush.  Satchel  Series. 
Niw  York:  Authors'  Publishing  Company, 
The  more  we  read  of  these  series  the  more  enthusiastic 
^rows  our  praise  of  their  purity,  wit,  and  wisdom,  and  their 
readability  both  in  the  aesthetic  and  practical  senses.  In  the 
fixst  named  they  minister  thoroughly  to  the  taste  of  the  culti- 
■vated,  well-bred  reader.  There  are  fewer  faults  to  condemn 
tbaa   in  any  rival  series  that  we  have  scanned.    In  the 


I  second,  they  are  entirely  superior  to  all  others,  i,e.y  paper, 
'  size,  and  clearness  of  type,  shape  of  book,  etc.     They  are 

well  named ;  anchit  would  be  a  crowded  satchel  indeed  that 

the  reading  traveller  would  find  too  full  to  admit  of  just  one 
'  or  two  of  these  compact  companions.  All  young  ladies 
i  "  going  out  of  town"  the  coming  season  should  reiid  "  Ninety- 
j  Nine,"  and  thereby  learning  wisdom  and  shrewdness,  their 
I  plots  and  counterplots  should  be  amusing  to  outsiders  at 
I  least.     "  Kathleen  Mavoureen"  won  Gwin*s  love  in  spite  of 

the  "  other  girls,"  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  that,  for  she  has 

won  our  heart  completely. 

Lily's  Lover.  By  the  Author  of  **  Climbing  the  Moun- 
tains .*''  jVe7tf  York  :  Authors*  Publishing  Company. 
Tills  is  a  winning  family  story.  We  judge  it  is  thus 
named  from  the  author's  knowledge  of  a  peculiar  peculiarity 
among  women,  that  though  their  lovers  be  legion,  yet  I  hey 
acknowledge  none  except  the  favored  hero.  Mr.  Luystef's 
experiment  of  a  "  trip  out  of  season"  might  suggest  to  other 
parents  an  ideal  plan  for  the  improvement  of  a  large  class  of 
girls  that  are  nonentities  if  nothing  worse.  We  do  not  really 
place  much  faith  in  such  rapid  conversions;  yet  if  we  had 
such  a  daughter  we  should  not  refuse  to  try  even  a  more 
painful  remedy  than  that.  Lily,  after  experiencing  a  change 
of  heart,  repeats  in  herself  the  old  fable  of  Undine. 

The  Mystic  Ring.     Compiled  by  Emma  E.  Riggs.     New 

York:  Authors*  Publishing  Company. 
A  "  Fortune- Teller"  which  combines  agreeable  instruction 
with  innocent  amusement.     The  tale  of  the  future  is.  un- 
folded (after  a  plan  given)  from  a  collection  of  quotations 
from  the  works  of  our  best  authors.     These  poetical  lines 
are  classified  under  ten  heads  in  groups  of  thirty  each.   Such 
poets*  as  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Spencer,  Percival,  are  found 
I  among  the  eighty  and  upwards  whose  works  have  furnished 
I  the  appropriate  selections.     Bound  in  red  linen  with  symbols 
I  in  gold — a  key  and  horseshoe. 

Muscle-Beating ;  or.  Active  and  Passive  Home  Gym- 
nastics, for  Healthy  and  Unhealthy  People.     By  C. 

Klemm,  Manager  of  the  Gymnastic  Institution  in  Riga. 

IVith  ten  Illustrations.     Neiv  York:  M.  L.  Holbrook  «Sr* 

Company. 

This  book  contains  the  following  interesting  chapters: 
Introduction;  Historical  Review;  Value  of  Muscle- Beating 
as  an  Indoor  Gymnastic ;  Directions  for  the  Special  Use  of 
Muscle-Beating;  The  Muscle-Beater;  Cold  Hands  and  Feet, 
Morbid  Concentrations ;  Excessive  Fatness;  Muscular  De- 
bility ;  The  weakness  of  Advanced  Years  and  Infirmities  of 
Old  Age ;  Lameness  and  Stiff  Articulations ;  Morbid  Men- 
tal Excitements;  Sleeplessness;  Incipient  Diseases  of  the 
Spinal-Cord-Paralysis;  Rheumatism;  Cold;  Gouty  Tumors; 
Neuralgic  Headache;  Vertigo;  Loss  of  Hair;  Muscular 
Curvature  of  the  Spine;  Muscle- Beating  as  a  Means  of  Suf- 
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taining  the  Health ;  Summary  of  Directions  for  the  Use  of 
Mtiscle- Beating. 

The  work  is  a  novelty,  and  very  suggestive.  We  should 
not  wonder  if  it  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
numerous  modes  of  exercise,  especially  for  chronic  invalids 
and  sedentary  persons. 

Janin. — The  men  renowned  for  all  time  are  easily 
summed  up;  but  the  clever  children  of* an  idle  hour  are 
numberless.  True,  moral  greatness,  transcendent  wisdom, 
superhuman  valiance — these  fall  to  few ;  but  the  gifts  of 
quiet  and  harmonious  beauty,  of  light  and  wit  and  charms, 
or  of  turbulent  and  dazzling  force  become  the  heritage  of 
hundreds.  There  is  an  unequivocal  difference  between  ro- 
bust genius  and  glittering  audacity,  between  men  like  Kabe- 
lafs  and  men  like  Janin. 

The  meteor-like  brilliancy  of  Jules  Janin  was  certainly 
as  amazing  as  curious.  Week  after  week  and  month  after 
month,  the  Journal  des  Debats  brighten'ed  and  (juivered 
with  his  strange  and  vivid  words.  The  cultured  centres  of 
Europe  condescended  to  applaud.  In  his  special  line  he 
was  the  critic  of  critics  during  all  his  triumphant  career. 
Throughout  many  a  year,  he  made  transient  fame  for  him- 
self, sealed  his  work  with  the  seal  of  keen  and  vigorous  per- 
sonality, and  successfully  wielded  more  than  common  power. 
To-day  even  in  France  he  is  well-nigh  forgotten. 

Janin  came  into  the  world  in  the  forepart  of  the  century. 
As  a  child  he  possessed  very  considerable  spirit  and  clever- 
ness. He  left  home  for  Paris  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  There 
he  wks  schooled  at  the  expense  of  a  beneficent  great-aunt, 
and  there  he  stocked  his  mind  wonderfully,  and  just  as 
wonderfully  succeeded  in  life. 

Ill  course  of  time  this  great-aunt  of  his  also  removed  to 
Paris  and  they  lived  quite  quietly  together  in  the  midst  of 
that  great  city's  turbulence,  splendor  and  peril.  They  were 
somewhat  poor,  but  far  from  anything  like  absolute  want- 
He  singularly  enough  made  a  friend,  and  this  made  his  for- 
tune ;  for  he  was  induced  by  him  to  turn  his  talents  to  ac- 
count and  write,  and  being  thus  constantly  thrown  with 
newspaper  men,  and  perpetually  winning  attenfioii  by  his 
conspicuous  abilities,  secured  for  himself  a  commanding  po- 
sition on  the  yournal  dts  Debats, 

It  was  as  a  dramatic  critic  that  he  attained  a  reputation, 
though  for  a  time  he  did  anything  that  came  along.  He  of 
all  men  loved  arid  hated  with  fervor.  He  was  poor  and 
proud  always,  and  firm  in  his  admirations  and  affections ; 
in  his  hates  he  was  rash  and  rancorous.  His  antagonists 
were  never  mild  men,  and  he  when  roused  was  fierceness 
itself.  To  forget  might  be  Godlike;  but  it  could  not  be 
done.  He  dogged  his  enemies  with  extraordinary  pertina- 
city. He  buffeted  them  and  chuckled  over  their  downfall. 
He  did  many  noble  things ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  always 
noble.  As  M.  About  would  say,  his  parrot  and  his  wife 
loved  him;  of  course  he  was  an  idol  and  a  potency  also  with 
playwrights  and  players.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  man  who  en- 
dorses his  opinions  and  estimates  of  dramatic  talent ;  many 
were  no  doubt  right  and  perfectly  just;  but  probably  most 
were  wrong.  But  people  hung  upon  his  utterances.  These 
made  or  marred.     What  lie  denounced  was  condemned. 

Jafiifi  wrote   a  vast  deal,  and   did   so  with   astounding 


brightness  and  rapidity.     He  never  cut  away  an3rthing  once 
>  set  down,  and  he  always  said  whatever  came  appermost. 
I  If  a  Frenchman  think  for  more  than  an  instant,  he  is  lostt ;  if 
I  a  Frenchman  ponder,  he  gets  ponderous;  Janin  knew  it,  and  • 
,  this  is  the  secret  of  so  much  of  his  work  being  so  worthless 
'  and  of  so  much  of  his  work  appearing  so  queerly  grotesque. 
His  critical  writings  may  be  spoken  of  as  an  impetuous 
flow  of  reminiscences,  sentiment,  wit  and  illustration.     They 
;  must  not  be  too  freely  praised ;  at  times  they  are  deplorably 
,  artificial  and  fussy.     There  is  in  them  that  restlesiDess  and 
;  there  is  also  in  them  that  dangerous  vitality  so  character- 
istic of  the  French,  and  rendered  more  intensely  peculiar  by 
'  the  well-nigh  intolerable  individuality  of  Janin.     It  is  hard 
to  keep  mental  equilibrium  amid   the  swift   and   dazzling 
wiiirl  of  his  not  always  transparent,  but  always  liquid  lan- 
guage.    The  polished  course  is  too  much  dashed  with  color 
to  l)e  lucid ;  but  it  is  certainly  at  least  luminous  in  one  sense. 
,  Very  far  indeed  he  is  from  being  elegant ;  his  luxuriance  of 
,  phrase  is  many  a  time  rank  and  pernicious  in  the  exlreme. 
But,  preeminently,  he  had  spiritual  spontaniety.     He  had 
the  power  of  a  rich  and  profuse  colorist.     He  had  unusual 
I  craft.     He,  it  is  true,  was  seldom  either  refined,  penetrative 
or  profound.     He  was  astute,  however,  restive,  and  splen- 
didly energetic.     What  passed  from  his  pen  was  singularly 
remarkable  for  its  cunning  fancy  and  its  momentary  <?ffec- 
tiveness. 

Poor  Janin  !  As  the  years  rolled  on,  the  world  that  for  so 
long  a  time  looked  so  bright  to  him  became  dull.  He  grew 
old  and  ill.  All  things  got  to  be  lurid  and  ominous.  His 
star  fell.  His  friends  were  then  friends  no  more.  He  sank 
into  his  grave ;  and  to-day,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  well-nigh 
forgotten. 

Wilhelm  Meister. — Wilhelm  Meister  is  at  present  one 
of  Goethe's  unfashionable  productions.  The  critics  persist 
in  regarding  it  strictly  as  a  novel,  and  never  cease  to  decry 
its  poverty  of  plot  and  action,  while  the  moralists,  looking  at 
the  many  violations  of  conventional  ethics  which  it  displays, 
can  see  no  beauty  in  its  wickedness,  and  no  poetry  in  the 
unpretending  lives  it  portrays.  Yet  Wilhelm  Meister  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  compositions  ever  written.  One  can- 
not call  it  a  story,  a  novel,  a  poem,  or  a  book  of  travels;  for 
it  contains  traits  which  belong  to  all  of  these,  and  is  not  suf- 
ficiently homogeneous  to  be  placed  in  the  class  with  either. 
-It  is  like  a  bit  of  the  world  itself  more  than  anything  else, 
and  reminds  one  of  the  elder  Teniers's  pictures  of  peasants 
and  fairs,  dancing  and  love-making. 

Meister  is  to  a  large  extent  the  objective  phase  of  Goethe's 
own  inner  consciousness.  Its  pictures  show  us  the  natural 
shape  which  his  fancies  took  as  his  imagination  broadened 
and  deepened.  We  see  here  how,  as  his  senses  lose  the 
freshness  of  youth,  he  seeks  intellectual  pleasures  with  greater 
avidity.  The  story  becomes  more  complex  as  it  advances, 
and  is  full  of  significations  which  are  only  cloaked  by  the 
action  of  the  characteis.  In  the  first  part  of  the  *'  Appren- 
ticeship" it  seems  as  if  the  poet  intended  to  sketch  for  us  the 
happiness  of  purely  sensuous  existence.  We  are  introduced 
into  a  charmed  atmosphere  of  youth,  love,  and  sunlight,  where 
people  lead  a  natural  life,  governed  entirely  by  the  senses, 
and  untroubled  by  any  annoying  scruples  of  conscience. 
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Meistcr  himself  is  an  unique  creation.  Goethe's  mascu- 
line characters  arc  always  peculiar.  They  are  made  by  a 
careful  adjustment  of  intellectual  sticks  and  straws,  and  one 
>  ^can  only  comprehend  them  by  being  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
hidden  meanings.  Their  smiles  always  hint  of  something 
metaphysical,  and  even  their  limbs  move  in  an  onerous 
fashion,  as  though  they  felt  the  burden  of  the  principles  they 
were  intended  to  illustrate.  Meister  and  Faust,  however, 
are  by  no  means  empty  works.  We  see  so  many  sides  of 
them  that  it  is  impossible  at  first  to  seize  their  personality. 
Rat  in  Meister  especially,  as  the  story  unfolds  for  us,  we 
perceive  the  nature  of  the  man  gradually  assuming  distinct 
form.  It  is  like  living  beside  him,  and  seeing  him  each  day 
gather  a  new  power  from  the  action  of  circumstances.  His 
intellect  emerges  from  the  meshes  of  a  purely  sensuous  ex- 
istence, until  at  last  he  stands  before  us,  not  a  Godlike  crea- 
ture such  as  the  developed  Faust,  but  a  large  and  noble  man 
with  rounded  mind  and  tempered  passions.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  hero  about  Meister  at  any  lime.  He  is  so  incon- 
sistent that  we  feel  inclined  to  laugh  and  frown  at  him  by 
turns,  as  we  do  at  our  fellow-men.  He  is  in  love  with 
Philina,  Mariana,  the  Amazon  and  Aurelia  all  at  once,  and 
when  Theresa  appears  upon  the  scene,  the  complexity  of  his 
emotions  all  but  unmans  him. 

*The  women  of  the  story  are  almost  without  exception 
wonderfully  lifelike;  while  from  Mariana  to  Natalia  they 
present  all  types  of  feminine  excellence  and  frailty.  It  is 
saddening  to  think  of  the  tortuous  byways  Goethe  must  have 
traversed  to  learn  so  well  the  heights  and  depths  of  womanly 
possibility.  Philina  is  perhaps  the  dimmest  star  in  this 
galaxy — pretty,  reckless  Philina,  with  her  hand  always 
open,  and  her  lips  always  tempting  a  kiss  from  some  new 
admirer.  Yet  Philina  is  not  at  all  an  odious  person.  She 
seems  surrounded  by  a  moral  atmosphere  of  her  own ;  and 
while  we  would  condemn  her  from  our  standpoint,  we  sud- 
denly feel  her  witchery  and  lay  aside  our  scruples.  None 
bat  a  genius  could  trace  a  character  like  Philina,  throwing 
to  the  sarface  all  its  absence  of  moral  strength,  and  yet  con- 
trasting so  delicately  its  wonderful  charm  and  naturalness 
that  we  recognize  the  perfect  humanity  of  the  portrait,  and 
cannot  feel  displeased. 

If  Philina  is  one  extreme  of  womankind,  Mignon  is 
another.  The  fruit  of  strong  passions,  she  is  an  incarnation 
of  the  deepest  love,  dying  of  its  own  wealth,  and  denied  all 
power  of  utterance  save  that  of  song.  The  story  of  Mignon 
is  the  flower  of  a  rich  imagination ;  simply  as  a  story,  it  is 
full  of  poetry  and  pathos ;  yet  it  is  not  as  a  poem  alone,  or  a 
story  alone  that  it  interests  us.  It  has  so  many  hidden  sig- 
nifications that  one  scarcely  dares  analyze  it  for  fear  of  miss 
ing  the  rarest  of  all.  It  has  no  particular  bearing  upon  the 
story  of  Meister,  and  seems  to  represent  an  undercurrent  of 
thought  suggested  by  the  leading  motive  of  the  tale.  Mig- 
non shows  us  the  hopelessness  of  woman's  love,  its  passive 
quality.  She  dies  for  Meister,  and  yet  her  love  and  death 
have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  his  life.  She  was  not  even 
an  element  in  his  development.  Another  of  its  lessons  is 
perhaps  the  crashing  power  of  stronger  natures.  A  strong 
man,  do  matter  hew  loving  he  may  be,  must  cause  pain ;  and 
many  a  mind  is  warped  or  hurt  by  the  inertia  of  his  power, 
without  miniiterinf  to  his  needs.    This  is  the  pathos  of 


Mignon — to  love  no  place  in  the  world,  to  die  like  a  flower 
without  even  being  missed.  Her  life  is  like  the  faint  streak 
of  light  one  sees  sometimes  in  a  gray  horizon,  suggestive  of 
such  an  infinite  possibility,  yet  productive  of  so  little. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  Natalia  in  contrast.  Natalia 
represents  Meister*s  ideal.  She  is  both  the  woman  of  his 
more  mature  love  and  the  ideal  of  his  developing  manhood ; 
for  in  her  the  perplexing  double  motive  appears.  He  catches 
elusive  glimpses  of  her  at  first,  which  incite  him  to  aspiration. 
Then  he  sees  her  face  to  face,  and  learns  how  much  posses- 
sion of  her  will  wean  to  him.  Now  he  renounces  her  until 
he  shall  become  worthy  of  her,  and  never  sees  her  again. 
Renunciation;  it  is  the  lesson  of  the  **  Wanderjahre,"  and 
the  lesson  we  all  must  learn.  It  seems  to  be  the  sad  burden 
of  all  Goethe's  teaching :  renounce,  that  you  may  gain  new 
strength.  His  melancholy  discrimination  never  fails  him, 
and  he  traces  the  end  of  Meister's  aspiration  as  clearly  as  he 
perceives  the  result  of  Mariana's  love  dream.  A  noble 
nature  carries  with  it  the  curse  of  disappointment;  and  this 
truth  Goethe  is  never  weary  of  repeating.  The  inexornble 
law  of  advancement  refines  the  ideal  as  it  develops  the  mind 
which  conceives  it,  and  so  this  delicious  imago  becomes 
every  year  more  etherealized,  painted  in  more  delicate  hues, 
until  at  last  death  blots  out  both  fancy  and  reality,  and  leaves 
us,  as  in  the  beginning,  unsatisfied. 

The  motive  of  Meister,  as  of  Faust,  is  found  in  the  devel- 
opment of  one  man's  nature.  And  one  feels  in  reading  the 
former  that  Goethe  is  feeling  his  way  toward  Faust;  that  if 
Meister  had  not  been  written,  Faust  would  have  been  an 
impossibility.  We  have  the  same  theme ;  but  it  is  worked 
out  with  less  precision  and  delicacy.  Many  of  the  charac- 
ters in  Meister  arc  unnecessary  for  the  proper  portrayal  of 
its  chief  motive,  while  they  are  all  either  admirable  photo- 
graphs of  life,  or  interesting  illustrations  of  some  of  its  ten- 
dencies. 

The  "  Fair  Saint"  is  one  of  the  loveliest  conceptions  of 
feminine  excellence".  She  is  like  a  pale,  cold  Alpine  flower, 
or  the  breath  of  a  tuberose,  which  is  full  of  a  heavenly  sweet- 
ness, yet  devoid  of  passion.  In  a  metaphysical  aspect,  she 
is  an  example  carefully  worked  out  to  a  preconceived  end- 
ing, and  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  Goethe's  favorite 
character  study. 

"  Barbara"  and  ••  Fricderich"  are  very  different  types,  both 
somewhat  conventional,  yet  presented  with  considerable  nat- 
uralne«s.  "  Fricderich"  is  sometimes  painfully  funny ;  for 
his  humor  is  not  always  of  the  most  spontaneous  sort,  but  he 
adds  a  touch  of  life  and  merriment  to  the  picture,  which  we 
would  hardly  wish  to  give  up.  "  Old  Barbara"  is  a  verita- 
ble Phorkyad,  plainly  a  result  of  the  Gothic  side  of  Goethe's 
imagination.  There  are  many  fine  touches  in  her  character, 
ization,  which  lift  it  above  the  level  of  commonplace.  Her 
kindness  to  little  Felix,  for  instance,  is  well  contrasted  with 
the  knavery  which  induces  her  to  deceive  Aurelia  as  to  his 
fatherhood. 

The  reading  of  "  Meister"  is  like  living  for  a  while  in 
another  world — a  world  where  there  is  no  eunui,  where 
the  people  live  to  be  happy,  and  seek  from  life  all  the  health- 
ful pleasures  it  can  offer.  It  is  stimulating  because  the  aims 
and  motives  it  suggests  are  all  great.  If  the  "  Apprentice- 
ship" shows  us  the  details  of  sensuous  existence,  the  "  Wan- 
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derjabre"  introduces  us  to  a  higher  and  more  thoughtful 
atmosphere.  We  perceive  gradually  that  a  man  must  know 
the  world  in  order  to  comprehend  himself;  but  that  self- 
knowledge  is  first  in  importance.  Toward  this  all  things 
lead,  and  to  further  the  growth,  perfection,  and  knowledge 
of  the  individual,  all  selfish  desires  and  needs  must  be  re- 
nounced. Advancement  is  the  second  great  lesson  of  the 
story. 

'*  Keep  not  standing,  fixed  and  routed, 
Brifkly  venture,  briskly  roam !" 

In  these  three  great  motives,  renunciation,  advancement, 
self-knowledge,  lies  the  morality  of  "  Meistci."  It  depicts 
life  with  a  realism  which  is  to  some  offensive,  only  to  make 
more  palpable  the  law  which  it  intends  to  illustrate;  that  in 
order  to  reach  a  symmetrical,  harmonious  growth,  one  mii<it 
use  vrisely  the  truths  which  can  be  gained  from  experience 
alone.  There  is  no  teaching.  The  lesson  is  pointed  out  for 
us;  that  is  all.  We  are  never  told  to  refrain  or  renounce 
ignorantly;  but  only  to  give  up  after  we  have  learned  for 
ourselves  the  value  of  better  things. 

To  Prevent. — This  word,  which  wc  now  use  in  the 
sense  of  to  hinder,  formerly  signified  to  go  before,  and  so  it 
should  be  understood  in  every  case  in  which  it  occurs  in 
the  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Thus  in  the  Col- 
lect, taken  before  the  Communion  Service,  which  is  usually 
offered  before  the  sermon,  we  have,  "  Prevent  us,  O  Ix>rd, 
in'  all  our  doings !"  a  petition  which  conveyed  an  idea  then 
very  different  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  now.  A  curi- 
ous instance  of  the  old  use  of  this  word  occurs  in  Walton's 
"  Angler,'*  where  one  of  the  characters  says,  "  I  mean  to  be 
up  early  to-morrow  morning  Xo prevent  the  sun  rising;"  th.it 
is,  to  be  up  before  the  sun  rising. 

Music. — One  of  the  greatest  glories  of  music  is  its  capa- 
city to  admit  of  an  union  with  words,  by  which  its  moral. 


or,  to  speak  more  generally,  its  mental  efTects,  are  greatly 
j  heightened.     If  a  picture  or  a  statue  coald  be  made  to 
!  speak  with  propriety  or  effect,  would  it  not  be  a  much  more 
'  perfect  art  ?     Music,  therefore,  which  can  speak,  and  by  thci* 
,  aid  of  words  does  speak,  is  for  that  especial  reason  to  be 

held  in  so  much  the  higher  estimation. 

How  they  Used  to  Declaim. — We  cull  the  following 

,  curious  directions  from  *'  Walker's  Academick  Speaker," 
published  in  Boston  about  a  century  ago,  which  gives  some 
idea  as  to  how  peculiarly  our  great-grandfathers  were  taught: 

I  *M)N  Attitudk  in  Publick  Spkaking. 

"  The  young  gentleman  who  attempts  to  declaim,  when  be 

^  begins  his  speech,  should  rest  the  whole  weight  of  his  body 
on  the  right  leg,  the  other  just  touching  the  ground,  at  the 

,  distance  at  which  it  would  naturally  fall  if  lifted  up  to  show 

'  that  the  body  does  not  bear  upon  it.  The  knees  should  be 
straight  and  braced,  and  the  body,  though  perfectly  straight, 
not  perpendicular,  but  inclining  as  far  to  the  right  as  a  firm 
position  on  the  right  leg  will  permit.  The  right  arm  must 
then  be  held  out,  with  the  |)alm  open,  the  fingers  straight 
and  close,  the  thumb  almost  as  distant  from  them  as  it  will 
go,  and  the  flat  of  the  hand  neither  horizontal  nor  vertical, 

,  but  between  both,  the  arm  forming  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  When  the  pupil  has  pronounced  one  sentence 
in  the  position  thus  described,  the  hand,  as  if  lifeless,  must 
drop  down  to  the  side  the  very  moment  the  last  accented 
word  is  pronounced;  and  the  body,  without  altering  the 
place  of  the  feet,  poise  itself  on  the  left  leg,  while  the  left 
hand  raises  itself  into  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  right 
was  before,  and  continues  in  this  position  till  the  end  of  the 
next  sentence,  when  it  drops  down  on  the  side  as  if  dead; 
and  the  body,  poising  itself  on  the  right  leg  as  before,  con 
tinned  with  the  right  arm  extended,  till  the  end  of  the  suc- 
ceeding sentence,  and  so  on,  from  right  to  left  and  from  left 

'  to  right  alternately,  till  the  speech  is  ended." 
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A  Night  Adventure.— One  evening  we  were  seated 
around  our  camp-fire  engaged  in  telling  stories,  smoking 
clay  pipes,  etc.,  when  our  scouts  brought  in  the  news  that  a 
hand  of  redskins  were  encamped  near  us.  We  had  not 
before  suspected  the  presence  of  Indians  in  that  locality,  and 
from  their  having  encamped  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  us  we  concluded  that  they  were  ignorant  of  our  l)eing 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Instantly  our  camp  was  wide  awake.  We  dashed  out  our 
fire,  grabbed  our  rifles,  and  felt  of  our  hair  to  see  if  it  was 
still  there.  During  a  hurried  council  of  war  another  scout 
came  in,  saying,  "  They're  hostiles,  and  don't  know  of  us 
yet."  We  thanked  our  stars  that  we  had  found  the  Indians 
before  they  had  found  us,  or  it  might  have  been  a  very  dif- 
ferent case.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  hunt  the  lion  than  to 
have  the  lion  hunt  you. 

Leaving  a  guard  with  most  of  the  animals,  we  carefully 


I  examined  our  weapons,  then  slowly  travelled  to  the  vianity 
of  the  Indian's  camp.  Evidently  they  were  weary  from 
some  long  journey;  they  were  osleep,  excepting  two  guards, 
and  these  were  drowsy.  The  Indians  had  kindled  a  fire 
about  a  huge  log  of  wood  which  some  storm  had  grasped, 
and,  like  a  Titan,  had  uprooted  and  prostrated.  The  In- 
dians were  lying  with  their  heads  in  a  row,  and  their  feet 
towards  this  blazing  log. 

We  were  just  about  to  fire  into  the  camp,  when  a  bright 

'  idea  struck  one  of  our  scouts.  He  whispered  to  us  not  to 
fire ;  then  he  crawled  away  into  the  brooding  darkness.     He 

'  had  to  work  cautiously,  and  so  nearly  an  hour  passed  before 
we  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Then  we  realized  that  he 
had  gone  out  into  the  woods  and  found  a  tree  abont  the  sise 
of  an  average  telegraph  pole.  It  was  a  pitch-pine  tree,  and 
the  season  being  spring,  the  tree  was  covered  with  black, 

'  sticky  pitch. 
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The  soont  tied  a  lariat  or  lasso  to  the  large  end  of  the 
pole.  This  lasso  was  a  long,  slender  rope  made  of  tough 
boll's  hide,  and  used  as  a  noose  in  catching  wild  horses 
'  -^nd  cattle.  Then  he  slowly  let  the  pole  roll  down  the  little 
hill  till  it  rested  upon  the  scalp-locks  of  the  sleeping  Indians. 
Every  preparation  had  been  so  complete  and  the  action  so 
quiet  that  the  Indians  dreamed  not  of  danger.  Another 
lariat  was  securely  tied  to  the  first ;  then  the  "  slack**  of  the 
rope  was  made  "taut,*'  and  a  big,  substantial  (lovernment 
mule  was  hitched  to  the  free  end  of  the  line.  This  mule 
had  a  clothes-pin  on  his  nose,  to  keep  him  from  singing. 
We  crouched  there  on  the  rocky  ground  amidst  the  spurs  of 
cacti  and  clumps  of  wild  sage  brush.  We  grasped  our 
ready  rifles  and  eagerly  watched  every  movement. 

The  crisis  soon  came;  but  we  were  not  prepared  exactly 
for  the  way  the  joke  turned  out.  The  muscular  scout  drew 
back  his  right  foot,  kicked  the  mule,  the  mule  kicked  and 
jumped  about  ten  feet,  braying  piteously.  Everybody  yelled 
louder  than  Comanche  Indians,  and,  Abel  G.  Whittaker! 
bot  didn't  the  hair  raise !  La  Moillk. 

A  Frontier  Wedding. — ^When  Illinois  was  the  frontier 
of  tht  Northwest,  and  the  refinements  of  civilization  had  not 
reached  the  state  of  perfection  of  the  present  day,  incidents 
often  occured  among  the  rude,  but  simple-minded,  pioneers 
(bac    would  shock  our  finer  feelings,  and  cause  us,  in  this 
enl^fi**^*"^*^  ^^»  ^o '^^^^  our  hands  in  "holy  horror."     In 
thcy^c  early  days,  however,  any  event  that  relieved  the  mono- 
\Q^%.Y  "^  backwoods  life  Was  hailed  with  genuine  delight, 
i^cl   received  in  the  roost  perfect  good  humor  by  all.     Even 
itio^^  upon  whom  practical  jokes  were  perpetrated  knew 
\)ett£r  than  to  take  offence,  but  made  believe  to  enjoy  them 
in    as  high  a  degree  as  the  perpetrators  themselves.     The 
following  incident  related  to  the  writer  by  one  who  was 
cognizant  of  the   circumstances,  occurred  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  and  aptly  illustrates  the  times  of  which  we  write. 
Among  the  pioneers  of  Charleston,  now  a  flourishing  little 
city  of  Southern  Illinois,  were  H.  C.  Dunbar,  an  early  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  Richard  Stoddert,  still  one  of  the 
wealthy  and  influential  men  of  the  place.     Both  he  and 
Donbar  were  single  men,  and  were  much  given  to  playing 
P«'«ctical  jokes  on   each   other.     An   occasion   was   never 
allowed  to  pass,  and  many  are  the  stories  still  told  of  their 
"^tlc  tricks,  some  of  which  were  practical  in  the  extreme,  as 
^'Je  sequel  will  show. 

One  cold,  blustery  day  in  March — as  disagreeable  as 
^^**'ch  days  can  be,  when  they  try — Mr.  Stoddert  met 
^i*ire  Dunbar  on  the  street,  and  told  him  that  a  friend  of 
I'^s  living  some  twenty  miles  from  town,  was  to  be  mar- 
^^^  that  day,  and  wished  him  (Dunbar)  to  come  out  and  tie 


''^  i^uptial  knot.     The  squire,  nothing  doubting,  as  he  had 

''•*<i  intimations  before  of  such  an  event  taking  place  in 

^    near  future,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  desig- 

^^*^d  place  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony ;  but  upon 

^*  *>Tiva]»  discovered  it  to  be  one  of  Stoddert's  jokes.     lie 

^]^^^*ned  borne,  indulging  perhaps  in  a  little  profane  history, 

t>«<ied  hii  time  to  pay  off  Stoddert  in  his  own  coin.     An 

unity  was  soon  presented.     It  was  a  custom  of  the 

at  paities  and  gatherings  of  young  people,  by  way  of 

icst  to  the  evening's  entertainment,  to  get  up  a  sham 


«*•-* 


wedding  of  some  couple  who  were  particularly  sweet  on 
each  other,  and  have  a  sham  ceremony  performed  with  all 
due  solemnity  by  some  sham  clergyman  or  sham  official. 
Shortly  after  Dunbar's  trip  to  the  country  "  on  a  fool's 
errand,"  as  mentioned  above,  one  of  these  social  parties 
came  off*  in  Charleston,  and  with  the  design  of  retaliating 
upon  Stoddert,  Dunbar  went  to  the  county  clerk's  office, 
made  a  confidante  of  the  clerk,  and  procured  a  marriage 
license  for  Stoddert  and  a  certain  young  lady  with  whom  he 
had  been  "  keeping  company"  for  some  time.  With  this 
document  in  his  pocket,  he  repaired  to  the  party,  and  so 
engineered  matters  as  to  get  up  the  usual  sham  wedding 
between  Stoddert  and  his  sweetheart.  As  a  justice  of  the 
peace  he  was  of  course  called  upon  to  perform  the  (sup- 
posed) sham  ceremony.  Confronting  the  "contracting 
parties"  with  all  the  solemnity  he  would  have  used  had  it 
been  a  pre-arranged  wedding  in  earnest,  he  asked  the  usual 
questions  required  by  law,  and  was  satisfactorily  answered. 
He  wound  up  his  preliminary  remarks  by  informing  them 
that,  as  they  were  aware,  he  was  an  officer,  authorized  by 
law  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  inquired  if  it 
was  their  desire  to  be  "  united  in  holy  wedlock."  Thty 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  holding  the  license  in  his 
hand,  which  they  supposed  was  but  a  piece  of  blank  paper, 
used  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  he  went  through  with  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  full,  received  the  responses,  and  sol- 
emnly pronounced  them  "  husband  and  wife,"  turned  away 
and  made  out  the  certificate  with  the  usual  witnesses,  went 
over  to  the  clerk's  office,  made  a  return  of  the  license,  and 
had  the  certificate  recorded  that  night,  without  a  hint  to  the 
pair  that  they  were  "  sure  enough"  married.  The  next  day, 
however,  the  matter  leaked  out,  and  so  many  of  Stoddert's 
friends  joked  him  about  the  novel  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  married,  that  he  finally  went  to  the  clerk's  office  to  in- 
vestigate, and  found  it  true,  the  papers  in  thedase  returned 
and  recorded  in  due  form.  He  then  went  to  see  the  girl, 
and  told  her  what  Tiad  occurred,  which  caused  quite  a  little 
tempest  of  excitement.  She  cried,  and  he  swore  (perhaps), 
not  that  they  really  objected  to  each  other,  but  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  been  bulldozed  (that  word  had  not 
been  invented  then,  but  expresses  the  idea)  into  getting  mar- 
ried. At  last  Stoddert  told  her  that  they  had  better  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  call  it  genuine.  She  replied  that  perhaps 
she  would  never  be  able  to  do  any  better  in  the  selection  of 
a  husband,  and  so  the  "  sham  wedding"  became  a  genuine 
affair.  According  to  all  reports,  Charleston  never  knew  a 
happier  couple  than  the  one  wedded  in  this  novel  manner. 
Long  years  of  married  life  followed  in  blissful  companion* 
ship,  and  when  a  few  years  ago  the  good  woman  passed 
from  earth,  she  was  sincerely  mourned  by  the  partner  of  her 
joys  and  sorrows.  He  is  still  living,  and  remains  true  to 
her  memory  by  declining  any  future  matrimonial  alliance. 
Squire  Dunbar  lived  in  Texas  at  last  accounts,  enjoying  the 
reflection  perhaps  of  having  paid  up  Stoddert  with  com- 
pound interest. 

A  dramatist  somewhat  notorious  for  his  plagiarisms  was 
reading  his  last  new  play  to  a  well-known  and  waggish 
critic  in — well,  we'll  say  Boston.  As  often  as  he  came  to  a 
borrowed  passage,  our  critic  would  take  off  his  hat  and  bow 
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with  all  politeness.  **  What  does  this  mean  ?*'  asked  the  as- 
tonished dramatic  pilferer.  **  O,  nothing,  my  friend,"  said 
the  wag,  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity,  "  I  was  merely 
^azin'njT  to  my  old  acquaUUanccs.^* 

Dot  Stupih>rn  Pony. 
I  growt  so  fery  heffy 

Dot  too  much  de  walkin  pe; 
.So  I  pyed  me  of  von  pony, — 

But  dot  pettier  he  sheat  me. 
Bote  eyes  of  him  vas  limpy, 

Bote  leeks  of  him  vas  plint ; 
But  dot  vot  prake  of  me  mine  heart, 

Dot  pony  vas  oonkint. 

He  keeck  shusl  like  a  chackess, 

Oop,  town,  pefore,  pehint ; 
Und  how  I  cure  dot  pony 

I  rollt  oop  in  my  mint. 
Dot  sympathee  vns  nonsense; 

Shust  eferydinks  he  preak; 
Ven  sutten  coomt  von  grant  itee. 

1  tole  you  how  1  make: 

I  heetch  him  mit  de  shafters. 

But — ouitsite  in  instet, — 
His  Aet  oop  py  dot  wagun, 

His  dail  vere  vas  his  het. 
Den — one,  doo,  dree — I  schlag  him. 

Ach,  himmel,  how  he  keeck  ! 
But,  ven  he  6nts  he  noddings  struock, 

He  stop  dot  pooty  queeck. 

Den  looks  he  oop  aschslountet, 

Oxcited  pooty  pat; 
Den  sutten  makes  he  backvarts. 

Like  as  or  he  vas  mat. 
I  laugh  as  I  vas  tying 

Ven  I  sec  him  go  dot  vay; 
Den  on  his  haunch  he  stoomples  town. 

As  he  vas  going  to  bray. 

How  schamt  he  look,  vateffer! 

I  tole  him  vat  I  dinks; 
Doo  dears  drop  ouit  his  eyepalls, 

Mit  grief  his  dail  he  vinks. 
Arount  all  right  I  toom  him, 

His  het  pefore  him  now, 
Und  streecks! — he  trives  as  goot  und  kint 

Ah  he  vas  peen  mine  frau ! 

Barry  Alden. 

A.  T.  Stewart,  the  merchant  millionaire,  was  once 
guilty  of  an  admirable  "  bull,"  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  stating  one  of  the  most  important  of  axioms  for  a  young 
man  starting  in  life.  He  was  asked  the  great  secret  of  his 
business  success.  •♦  1  make  it  a  rule,"  said  he,  *•  never  to 
tell  anybody  what  I  intend  to  do  until  I  have  done  it.'' 

Twinkle  says  a  ilrunken  man  always  reminds  hiui  of  a 
promise  well  kept,  because  he*s  fool  filled. 


A  church  in  a  Connecticut  village  recently  circubUed  i 
paper  among  the  congregation  asking  for  contributions  "for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  organist  and  a  boy  to  blow  the 
same."  ^ 

"  Isn't  the  butter-knife  there,  Mr.  Twinkle?"  asked  Mis. 
Coddle,  the  landlady,  as  she  saw  him  using  his  fork  in  the 
butter-dish.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  replied;  "bat  I  thought  it 
needed  combing  out." 

"Oh,  it  was  a  beautiful  night,"  exclaimed  old  Mn. 
Thuzy,  recalling  a  romance  of  her  youthful  days;  "a  beso- 
tiful  night,  and  the  moon  made  everything  as  light  as  a 
featherr 

**  And  what  do  you  think,  Tom — she  up  and  kissed  ae 
right  on  the  cheek !" 

"  Well,  and  what  did  you  do?" 

**  Why,  I  kissed  her  back,  of  course." 

'*  Kissed  her  back?  That's  a  queer  place,  Hovevcr 
there's  no  accounting  for  tastes." 

When  man  and  wife  have  an  understanding  bdwees 
them,  can  they  properly  be  said  to  be  only  balf-witttd? 

"  That  was  a  sound  discourse  that  Dr.  B —  gare  us  this 
morning." 

"  Yes,  all  sound,  and  nothing  else." 

Conundrum  ~What  is  the  difference  between  a  pgnd 
a  letter? 
The  one  is  penned  up  and  the  other  is  penned  dovB. 

Twinkle  says  it  was  so  quiet  at  a  party  he  attended  a  fct 
evenings  since  thai  you  could  hear  a  /wif  drdp. 


It  was  not  an  Irishman,  as  might  naturally  be  i 
but  a  respectable  Connecticut  clergyman,  who  was  nsf»' 
sible  for  the  following  genuine  bull :  **  When  I  wasaboyi** 
said  he,  "  1  thirsted  so  for  knowledge  that  I'd  work  all  iii|^ 
to  earn  muney  to  buy  l)Ooks,  and  then  get  up  before  dijfi|^ 
to  read  them.'* 

When  the  dinner-horn  sounds  for  the  reapers  to  cone  ii 
from  the  Held,  it  is  really  wonderful  how  drop-sickd  tky 
get. 

You  have  no  right  to  pick  an  artist's  pocket  became  he 
has  pict-ures. 

Twinkle  is  philosophical  and  Shakspearian  at  tbetfK 
time.  When  he  got  down  from  the  cask  in  the  sloic  oa 
which  he  had  been  sitting  and  meditating,  and  diioovcici 
that  a  part  of  his  inexpressibles  had  been  left  behind,  k 
simply  murmured : 

"See  what  u  rent  the  envious  cask  Ah!  made/' 
I  and  then  folded  up  as  well  as  he  could,  and  retired  to  Ui 
j  domicile. 

I      "  You  look  good  enough  to  eat,"  said  he,  looking  QfV 
her  shoulder  into  the  mirror.     "  Food  for  reflection,*'  sk* 
,  replied,  witluiut  a  smile. 

I 


SACHUSETis  i»  <:um- 
deuced  coraraon^  for  a 
talked  op  so/*  observed 
ig    Mr,    Btood    to     Mr,  _^     -  - 

as   ihe  two  gentlemen  enscooccd   ihcm- 
I  on  the  top  of  the  Northampton  and  Amherst 


I  knew  the  people  I  had   the  same 
answered    Mr.    Thrall,    who    was   an 
liarian   in   his  way,  being  a   member  of  a 
ry  respectable  portion  of  the  world  who  look 
what  has  been,  greatly  to  the  neglect 
be.     '*  And  my  creed  was  once  pretty 
kcotrered  by  this  exuberant  opinion  of  an  Eng- 
;  ifislting  this  country,  *  New  England  his- 
Ivarofic  of  two  strands — cultured  commonness 
tified  superiority.*** 
ITcs,  and  she  bung  herself  on  that  rope  ycais 

If  by  detachments,  perlaps,  Mr. 

itad    red   hair,  and  could  speak 

/«  "aitd  ID  a  remote  sense  has  hurt  her 

[she's  becD  slingiDg  her  carcass  over  the 
fof  the  earth  ever  since." 
Tqi,  tin ;  yuu  do  not  know  hrr/* 
XV.— I 


**They  look  down  on  a  fellow  on  principle 
down  East.  Pull  a  drowning  Vrinkee  out  of  a 
mi  11  pond,  and,  my  wort!  for  \t,  before  lie  iJianks 
you,  he  will  spin  a  fearful  yarn  about  how  resusci* 
tation  is  done  at  Cambridge*  Talk?  1  never 
was  on  an  ocean  steamer  that  I  didn*t  want  to 
hide  my  head  at  the  raff  of  boastful  Yankees* 
Their  stone  fences  are  better  than  other  people's 
stone  fences,  and  their  pancake  beats  the  world.** 

"That  is  a  charge  general  against  Americans. 
We  are  a  boastful  nation." 

**  If  a  man  out  in  Indian  Territory  distinguishes 
himself  in  agood  cause.  Concord  sublimely  calls  the 
attention  of  Christendom  to  the  fact  that  hh  great 
grandmother  lived  in  Nesv  England  j  but  let  him 
fall  on  a  man's  throat,  and  his  Puritanism  of  blood 
is  not  mcnlioued.      What  do  \uu  think,  nld  boy?'* 
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"  I  think  you  can't  argue  a  man  out  of  a  posi- 
tion he  never  was  argued  into;  consequently  I 
won't  dispute  you,  for  you  fere  ignorant  of  your, 
subject.  I  say,  Blood,  stop  over  at  Hadley  for  a 
week  with  me  and  learn  something" — 

"About  pork  and  bean,  breakfasts  at  candle- 
light, and  tobacco  sucker-ing?" 

"No;  the  tobacco  business  is  dying  out  here." 

"On  the  great  moral," social,  politico- religious 
&ct  that  the  Connecticut  broad-leaf  has  gone  down 
in  the  market?" 

"Before  the  war,  the  Connecticut  tobacco- 
grower,"  said  Thrall,  as  he  removed  his  cigarette, 
"  made  money.  He  sold  the  old  farm  horses  and 
enstabled  fine  draught  animals  in  roomy  stalls,  and 
added  to  his  church  subscription,  llie  strong  to- 
bacco plant  ate  up  the  richnes  of  his  lands,  the 
draught  animals  and  blooded  cattle  ate  up  the 
fodder,  and  expensive  families  ate  up  his  money 
margin,  and  everybody  borrowed  of  his  neighbor; 
so  when  tobacco  came  down,  the  first  brick  that 
toppled  knocked  over  the  whole  row.  Stay  with 
me  a  week,  and  see  for  yourself." 

"  Catechismal  grannies?" 

"More  than  that." 

"Deacon  Wrinklepates  who  pull  stumps  in  the 
Tields,  but  leave  them  in  their  gums  to  keep  the 
tobacco  from  slipping  out?" 

"Better  than  that." 

"  Maidens  of  seventy?" 

"  Younger  and  fairer." 

"  A  good  deal  younger?" 

"Twenty  years  and  under.  Students  of  New 
Kngland  history,  too." 

"The  deuce  on  New  England  history;  can  they 
flirt?" 

"  Now,  Blood,  don't !  There  are  ninety  thou- 
sand maidens  of  mature  years  in  this  State,  so  it 
is  said" — 

But  the  stage  had  stopped  before  the  old  Had- 
ey  post-office,  and  Blood  concluded  to  alight 
with  his  friend — stranger  ffiend,  for  they  had  been 
introduced  that  morning  at  Northampton.  Thrall 
promised  him  entertainment  among  things  strictly 
quaint  and  pleasant,  it  being  distinctly  understood 
that  no  member  of  the  army  of  ninety  thousand 
could  be  in  any  sense  quaint  or  pleasant  in  Mr. 
Blood's  eyes.  When  the  latter  had  paid  his  "two 
shillings,"  as  he  called  his  twenty-five  cent  piece, 
forgetting  that  the  York  shilling  did  not  reign  over 
the  whole  earth,  he  made  inquiries  about  a  hotel,  a 


commodity  which  he  found  to  his  diguf 
the  possessions  of  the  rural  town  of  H 

Mr.  Blood  has  thus  far  in  life  failed 
his  mission,  and,  what  is  sadder,  hac 
curiosity  on  the  subject.  The  onl 
doting  and  leisurely  widower,  young 
trained  to  satin-lined  sofas  and  < 
srooking-caps.  Doomed  to  a  com 
travelled;  theatred,  loafed;  and  seld 
retire  any  wiser  than  when  he  sippe< 
ing  coffee.  He  had  twirled  his  cane 
Nile  steamer,  and  watched  his  guide  b 
fire  in  the  Black  Hills.  The  fellow 
bothered  him  about  the  characteris 
tribes  and  peoples  he  was  among,  he 
opinion  of,  and  he  was  knee-deep  in 
able  stream  of  religious  skepticism, 
difficult  to  find  another  being  so  thor< 
istified  who  had  not  picked  up  some 
his  wandering,  entertained  a  business 
project,  planned  a  brickyard  or  a  bo 
done  something  worthy  of  table  talk, 
ness  of  perception  made  this  indolen 
marked.  He  was  familiar  with  the  bl 
rant  popular  notions,  especially  if  the 
trary,  as  his  remarks  on  New  Engla 
and  his  wit  and  sign-board  informatio 
not  an  unpleasant  companion  for  a  few 
at  least,  provided  he  felt  agreeable. 

"  How  do  you  fancy  the  place  oppo 
Thrall. 

"The  white  house  with  low  gab) 
tumble-down  elm?" 

"Yes;  built  in  Queen  Ann's  time. 

"And  stocked  with  Queen  Ann  rat 

"  This  belongs  to  the  old  Turpord 
of  the  oldest  in  the  village.  The  o 
pord  came  up  from  Connecticut  in  i6 
on  that  \tx^  spot,  and  it  has  never  bee 
family." 

"Interesting,"  Blood  blandly  remai 
sequently  they  give  good  board  ?" 
•  "We  can  find  out  by  trying." 

"  Has  the  Turpord  estate  a  daughte 

"It  has — aged  thirty-one  years." 

"  Let's  try  another  place." 

"The  daughter  has  a  cousin  of  ! 
years. '  * 

"  'Twill  do  no  harm  to   ask   for 
know,"  said  Blood,  solemnly. 

The  house  in  question  was  a  white,  o 


Irpiral     New 
F.n gland    man- 
^on,  with  nar- 
row clapboard  J, 
ati'i  small  win 
'i'i.\  [>ancs.  The 
uALcn  frame 
had  hardened 
'    ;i  century 
1   J    4   half   of 
gtKHiusagCiand 
ifoalfi  ukt'  off 
tht*  fdge  r»f  the 

:/rhe 
I'eiienLblc  elms 
ha.cl  shndcd 
rnAtiy  a  gcnlle- 
Dian  in  small 
(  I  cithrs,  and 
many  a  negro 
%\^%x  hut.  A 
w  ell-turfed 
yatd.ampteand 
e  1  in-t^haded , 
will  lend  even 
^^fe  an  ordinary 
^^Biiildmg  an  air 
t  of  fmfvriance, 
k^  ured- 

^^1*  vv'hen 

^ii<rB  arc  added 
heritable  ac- 
<^otints  of  firrn^ 
^^  Qptilcnt  ten 
«^U,  courtly 
&^es»i»^  ceremo- 


*>ci  snaali  lea- 
^^<p^,  wigs  with 
•<»wder,  immps 
^  c5  pompa- 
^^urs,  ihcn  we 
^^s^m  to  one 
^^  thenecesary 
^^turcs  Jto  a 
t  ^  Quine  his* 
^^t-ic  Xew  Eng- 


^t^d  horaeiiead,  where  each  goc^eberry  bush  has 
^^3  individual  importance,  and  where  every  stick 
^^^d  rolling-stone  possesses  a  distinct  dignity. 


*' High-toned/' said  Blood,  under  his  mtistache, 
as  a  stalely  and  somewhat  aristocratic  colored 
aunty  responded  to  tlie  sharp  rap  of  the  ancient 
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knocker,  and  waited  for  the  gentlemen  to  state 
their  case. 

"Is  Miss  Turpord  in?**  asked  the  modest  Mr. 
Thrall,  antiquarian. 

"Yes/*  answered  aunty,  backing  against  the 
wall  of  the  narrow  hall,  by  way  of  African  invita- 
tion to  come  in  and  be  entertained.  The  gentle- 
men huddled  themselves  into  the  contracted  hall 
and  passed  to  the  right  into  a  parlor  sitting-room, 
large,  low  and  close.  When  Blood  plunged  his 
nose  into  the  air  of  the  unventilated  room,  he 
muttered  to  his  friend,  "Quaint;  also  stale.'* 

Although  not  being  given  to  running  his  legs 
off  for  information,  he  certainly  had  a  hawk  eye 
for  things  within  his  radius ;  and,  observing  the 
very  anxious  countenance  of  Mr.  Thrall,  he  said, 
bluntly : 

"Thrall,  you*re  flirting.** 

"  Believe  me,  Tm  not,"  and  he  embarrassingly 
examined  the  huge  fireplace,  now  boarded  up  and 
modernized  with  paint.  In  the  southeast  corner 
was  a  buffet  cupboard  filled  with  Stafford  china- 
ware.  There  were  on  the  walls  an  old  oil-painting 
of  a  courtier  in  a  wig  and  an  engraving  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  gig.  Tall  chairs,  straight  and  square, 
a  coat-of-arms  indicating  that  the  ancestral  owner 
did  bear  a  lion  rampant,  and  cushions  ornamented 
with  ancient  embroidery,  were  all  witnesses  of 
another  age  and  different  people. 

When  Miss  Aggie  Turpord  appeared  from  the 
hall,  Mr.  Thrall  arose  and  handed  her  a  letter, 
remarking  that  it  was  a  note  of  introduction  from 
Major  Simpson,  and  that  he  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Blood,  were  looking  for  rooms. 

"You  will  allow  us  to  apologize,**  he  continued, 
"in  asking  for  quarters  in  this  house,  but  the 
major  insisted  that  I  should  know  you,  since  you 
took  such  an  interest  in  antiquarian  matters.  Tm 
a  bird  of  the  same  feather.** 

"Be  seated,  gentlemen,**  said  Miss  Turpord, 
easily.     "  You  seek  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  host.** 

Mr.  Blood's  mouth  was  lined  with  a  smile.  A 
New  England  maiden  knew  when  she  had  been 
asked  too  much,  at  any  rate. 

"Well,  yes,**  stammered  Thrall,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  "  the  major  has  brought  this  upon 
me. 

"We  do  not  keep  boarders;  we  entertain.** 

This  proud  remark  fell  easily  from  her  lips,  as 
though  it  was  accustomed  to  such  tumbles.  She 
not  only  had  belief  in  her  family,  but  she  felt  its 


nobility.  She  was  winningly  distant  and  con 
teous.  She  never  sought;  her  fanoily  had  oefe 
sought.  Miss  Turpord's  brilliant  black  hairwa 
made  doubly  black  and  glossy  in  contrast  to  be 
clear,  light  complexion ;  and,  what  is  more  it 
markable,  her  mirror  had  not  told  her  half  the 
truth  about  her  beauty,  and  she  displayed  ber 
graces  with  masterly  innocence. 

Miss  Turpord  greatly  lamented  the  sad  deca- 
dence of  family  and   home  feeling  among  the 
people   of  to-day.      According  to   her  notioo^ 
democratic  commonness  was  ruining  the  youy 
men  by  destroying  in  them  a  due  reverence  ftr 
ancestry,  blood,  and  household  gods.     Wheon- 
teen  (and  tolerably  sweet  she  was  at  sixteen)  sk 
had  received  a  proposal  from  a  son  of  the  nS) 
but  she  rejected  him  instanter,  because,  forsooth 
his  grandfather  owed  that  sort  of  allegiance  M 
England  which  comes  from  being  bom  in  CorL 
"It  will  never  do,**  she  is  reported  to  hafciud 
to  her  lover.     As  time  passed  on,  it  became  ap|K- 
rent  to  the   heiress  of  the  Turpord  estate  tfc« 
suitors  having  good  antecedents  were  not  as » 
merous  as  rails  in  a  New  England  fence,  andtH 
young  men  of  unmixed   blood   were  posiMf 
scarce.     This  only  confirroed  her  in  theo|mwi 
that  the  world  was  fast  going  to  smash,  and  tM 
it  was  her  duty  to  see  that  the  TUrpords  MBi 
faithful  to  the  end.     She  had  been  heard  totffi 
"  When  I  give  my  hand  I  shall  reach  up,  tod  nit 
down.**     Whatever  may  have  been  the  cao**' 
her  singleness,  it  is  certain  that  during  thenfli 
decade  and  more  her  hand  was  altogether  too  bj^ 
to  be  reached  from  the  ground  by  any  local  lo«* 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  gentkB* 
applicants  for  rooms,  an  invitation  was  wan^^ 
extended  to  remain  her  guests  for  a  week,  aodtk: 
afternoon  and  evening  passed  by  uneventfolij' 

At  seven  in  the  morning  the  guests  of  the'h' 
pords  were  not  up ;  for  what  reason  is  tbeff  1^ 
playing  the  rooster  and  bantering  the  sun  fifii 
rising  until  afler  daybreak? 

"Oh,  such  a  fearful  bed  I*'  groaned  the  i* 
headed  Mr.  Blood.  "  My  word  for  it,  it  h*^ 
been  made  up  for  a  hundred  years."  I 

"  Old  boy,  these  high-posted  beds  are  historic 
Washington  died  on  one  like  this." 

"Don*t  blame  him!  It's  nearly  killed  1 
Deuced  shame  to  ask  a  feller  to  sleep  on  a  bV 
What  sword  is  that  on  the  wall  ?  She  called  tbii 
general's  chamber,  didn't  she?    General  whtf} 
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noi  !o  be  living  for 
Her  grandfiilher  at 
ihif  time  of  life,  and 
you  know  il,  ch?" 

Thnn  did  not  ah- 
iwrr;  and  Blood, 
'  ing,  had 
mls.  as  he 
fwed  at  a  couple  of 
old  colored  prints, 
nlld"  The  Lovers' 
Quantr*  and  **  The 
Rcronciliation/'  In 
pkturc   No,     I    the 

fe     were 

i:p    their 

Ivuiujl  wrath, 
were  curti  ng 
lir  ample  and  well 
unded  lips; 
kilfin  Ko«  2,  some 
« having  elapsed, 
rliuition  was  as 
^:  On  his  right 
an  cight-yeaT' 
on  his  left  a 
►ld,onhi> 
if'Old,  al 
feci  a  five-year- 
I;  four,  three,  and 
^-year-olds  wen 
ftng  to  their  mo 
T*s  tkirt»4  while  ? 
bhy  was  where  il  i^^ 
P^^fCf  for  a  baby  to 

'•Moral/*     f^aid 
noting  Blood «  comb' 
_foghiiihin  red  locks 
^  c  w  h  a  t 
"don't 
I  witk  yooT  swecthcwt*     Is  the  picture  his-.      •*Perf©cilj  so;   I  shall  not  quarrri  with  Wf 
:?••  1  sweetheart  tiiitil  I  get  one/' 
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"  A  pity  about  you,  Thrall.  Do  you  say  on 
honor  that  you  are  not  flirting  with  our  hostess." 

"On  honor." 

"Well,  lam." 

Blood  imagined  that  his  companion  winced ; 
but  nothing  more  was  said  until  they  descended 
to  the  parlor  sitting-room. 

"Good  forenoon,  young  gentlemen,"  was  Miss 
Turpord's  greeting.  "  Aunt  Martha  has  your 
breakfast  in  the  oven  warm." 

The  two  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other  and 
groaned.  It  appeared  then  that  the  family  had 
breakfasted  in  the  dim,  religious  twilight  of  the 
morning. 

"  You  make  a  dislinrtion,  Miss  Turpord,"  said 
Blood,  who  was  following  up  his  declaration  to 
flirt,  "  you  make  a  distinction  between  morning 
and  forenoon." 

**  Certainly." 

Said  Thrall,  rather  bluntly,  "  Early  risers  are 
usually  systematic  boasters.  I  never  have  yet  met 
an  early  riser  who  failed  to  tell  me  of  it  before 
the  day  was  through.     Besides,  they  gap  so  !" 

"  By  the  way,"  interrupted  Miss  Turpord,  "  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  am  to  be  absent  nearly  all 
day.     I  am  going  with  Ned  to  Northampton." 

**  Who's  Ned?"  asked  Blood,  sideways  at  Thrall, 
and  they  both  groaned  again. 

"  ril  boot  Ned.  You  did  that.  Thrall,  by  rant- 
ing about  early  risers.  You  found  yourself  cut 
out,  and  that's  how  you  retaliate.    Blasted  mean  !" 

Aunt  Martha,  who  stood  in  the  kitchen  observ- 
ing the  confusion  of  the  "  city  chaps,"  was  greatly 
amused  ;  and  when  at  length  they  gathered  them- 
selves about  the  table,  furnished  with  warmed- 
over  l)eans,  sliced  potatoes  and  ham,  she  brushed 
nothing  in  particular  from  her  apron,  as  she  said  : 

"  Gemmen,  she's  gone ;  ye  can't  cetch  her." 

"  Ned,  Ned  !"  repeated  Thrall,  contemplatively. 
"That  must  be  her  cousin.  Ah!  aunty,  Ned's 
Miss  Turpord's  cousin?" 

Aunty  switched  her  apron  ecstatically,  and  when 
she  could  trust  herself,  said  soberly : 

"  Mebby,  or  mebby  not.  My  old  massa  down 
in  Kentucky,  he  took  to  his  cousin,  and  such  a 
swarm  o'  children  I  never  see  afore.  Nuffin' 
snwll  'bout  cous'ns,  gemmen." 

"There's  a  diff'erence,"  said  Blood,  "in  being 
entertained  by  a  maiden  with  a  lover  and  one 
without.     Is  Miss  Turpord  historic?" 

"Blood,  you're  hard  on  people.     Ned  is  the 


servant  perhaps,  or,  or  the  horse.     Ned  i 
mon  ftame  for  a  horse."' 

"  Humph  !     Stupid  business." 

After  the  rural  breakfast,  and  after 
attack  on  the  impenetrable  negress,  Measr 
and  Thrall  endured  in  silence  the  shad* 
ancestral  elms  and  caresses  of  a  Masss 
breeze. 

How  flat  the  world  can  appear  when 
better  than  yourself  is  present  to  give  the 
of  his  or  her  ])ersonality  !  Sit  in  an  empt* 
or  theatre.  Your  own  dignity  does  not 
the  way  of  your  elbows  when  they  have 
clinations.  You  are  perhaps  empty  oi 
consequently  disagreeable.  Remain  thei 
until  the  people  come  in.  The  crosse 
assume  a  decorous  straightness,  and  the 
descend.  Nothing  has  been  said ;  no  n( 
communicated ;  no  musical  theme  eupl 
But  you  have  been  dignified  by  added  p< 
ties.  Aside  yard, with  old  turf  and  dee 
may  be  indeed  flat  and  uncomfortable ;  1 
superior  woman  walk  in,  how  the  flatness  t1 
The  Messrs.  Blood  and  Thrall  were  in  a  fl 
and  endured  a  level  shade.  Sorrowfully  \ 
bemoan  their  fate,  the  only  difference  be 
one  did  it  openly,  emphatically,  repeatedl 
the  other  was  restful  under  an  ill-disguise 
ference. 

As  evening  approached  they  strolled 
the  fields,  and  on  their  return  found   M 
{)ord,  but  Ned  was  not  visible  to  the  nakc' 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Miss  Aggie  Turpoi 
often  take  tea  in  the  yard  when  June  is  s< 
ful  as  now — a  family  custom." 

"I  do  not  object,"  said  Thrall,  "if  ; 
allow  me  to  wear  my  smoking-cap." 

"  Mr.  Thrall  may  wear  a  smoking-cap, ; 
take  the  head  of  the  table  if  he  wishes." 

"I,  too,  have  a  smoking-cap,"  sugges 
Blood,  as  he  saw  the  honors  gliding  into  \\ 
of  his  stranger  friend  ;  but  the  suggestion 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

Opportunity  was  now  given  the  gentle 
the  first  time  to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  1 
and  the  party  repaired  to  the  side  yard 
were  a  tea-board,  deep  shade,  the  ari: 
Martha,  and  other  elegant  appurtenances. 

"This  tea  service,"  said   the  aged   M 

pord,  as  she  poured  a  tremulous  stream 

I  rich  and*quaintly  embossed  teapot,  "was 
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igland  by  Colonel  Turpord  some  thirty 
fore  the  Revolution.  .  The  colonel  was 
indfather  to  my  husband.  George  Wash- 
nce  was  entertained  at  dinner  under  these 
idded  the  old  lady,  straightening  up  as 
ned  the  pot  to  the  silver  rest. 
»it  of  news  affected  Mr.  Blood  quite  favor- 
a  nature  so  bored  and  indifferent,  and 
as  amused  to  see  him  indulge  in  an  en- 
s''indeed  I" 

Turpord  continued,  "Tea  was  first  used 
side  of  the  water  in  small  amounts  for 
%  and  as  a  drink  they  must  have  used  but 
sing  these  cups  are  so  small,  thimbles  up- 
Tj,  as  Mr.  Turpord  used  to  say.  Aggie, 
it!" 

udden  enigmatical  remark  was  understood 
aughter. 

her  wishes  me  to  say  something  about  our 
•aditions;  but  people  with  family  records 

e  boastful  than  early  risers,  Mr.  Thrall's 
, »» 

s  Turpord,  it   is  seldom,"  said   Thrall, 

try  to  joke;  say  once  or  twice  a  year. 

oately  for  me,  on  this  year  it  came  this 

enjoyed  his  friend's  discomforture,  and 
a  smile  or  two  into  his  sleeve, 
r  since  the  Revolutionary  war,"  said  Miss 
,  "  it  has  been  a  family  custom  to  take  an 
linner  under  this  tree.  Like  Mr.  Thrall's 
\  day  was  not  always  successful,  in  which 
!  table  was  spread  in  the  parlor  out  of 
.  The  day  and  dinner  was  observed  in 
of  the  time  when  General  Burgoyne 
hrough  Had  ley  after  his  surrender  at 
..  The  general  was  entertained  here  at 
nel's  home,  and  all  the  servants  and  slaves 
en  a  holiday  feast  in  honor  of  the  guest, 
in  the  same  room  you  did  last  night,  gen- 
We  have  always  called  it  the  general's 
from  that  fact;  and  when  he  left,  he 
d  his  host  with  a  dress  sword,  tent,  and 
rop  trappings.  The  sword  you  probably 
be  general's  chamber." 
also  remember  the  general's  bed,"  added 

ir  the  Revolution,  Colonel  Turpord  was 
general,  and  yearly,  as  the  season  came 
e  would  call  the  family  together,  invite 
lends,  put  up  the  tent  given  him  by  the 


British  general,  and  after  the  dinner  my  genial 
ancestor  would  bring  forth  the  sword,  and  tell 
how  the  distinguished  Britisher  presented  it" — ^ 

"  And  perhaps  pass  round  the  rum,"  interrupted 
the  whimsical  Mrs.  Turpord,  with  a  venerable 
twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"  Back  yonder  were  the  negro  huts.  I  remem- 
ber well  when  a  child  heairing  my  grandfather  tell 
about  our  splendid  negro.  Josh  Boston,  proud  as 
a  king.  No;  he  would  not  sit  in  the  'nigger 
heaven'  on  Sundays,  and,  as  they  would  not 
admit  him  to  the  white  pews  below,  he  would 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  audience  room  during  the 
entire  service.  Some  people  wished  to  introduce 
a  base-viol  to  help  the  singing,  and  one  of  the 
deacons  took  umbrage  at  it,  very  properly  I 
think;  for  he  did  not  think  fiddling  during 
divine  service  would  help  religion  any.  So  he 
left  the  meeting-house  one  Sunday,  thus  creat- 
ing a  great  disturbance.  Some  of  the  mischief- 
makers  offered  Josh  a  pound  of  tobacco  if  he 
would  sit  in  the  gallery  with  his  own  people  just 
one  Sunday,  and  imitate  the  deacon's  example 
when  the  viol  began.  This  he  promised  to  do.  1 
am  ashamed  of  Josh ;  but  on  the  next  Lord's  Day, 
as  soon  as  the  obnoxious  instrument  sounded,  he 
solemnly  descended  the  gallery  stairs,  walked 
through  the  audience  room  to  the  outside  door, 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  base- viol  party. 
When  asked  why  he  did  it,  he  answered,  *  Some- 
thin'  here  wouldn't  gib  me  permission  to  stay 
while  dat  fiddle  was  agoin'  !'  and  he  placed  his 
sable  hand  on  his  stomach." 

Said  Mrs.  Turpord,  "  Josh  received  his  pound 
of  tobacco,  you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

All  this  was  absorbing  to  the  antiquarian  Thrall, 
and  he  maintained  an  enthusiastic  silence;  but 
when  he  saw  her  story,  which  had  evidently  been 
so  many  times  rehearsed,  was  done,  he  asked  quite 
irreverently  (your  silent  man  when  he  does  speak 
waives  preliminary  adjectives  and  unnecessary  in- 
troductions), after  an  individual  who  was  indefi- 
nitely known  to  the  visitor  as  "Ned."  As  this 
name  was  pronounced,  a  subdued  African  chuckle 
was  heard  from  the  suburbs  of  the  elm  shade,  and 
Miss  Turpord  turned  to  find  Martha  covering  her 
face  with  her  apron,  and  thus  concealing  her  rap- 
turous distortions. 

"  I  never  knew  aunty  to  act  like  that.  She  has 
had  better  training,"  said  the  daughter,  in  an 
undertone. 
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**  Perhaps  it  is  not  wholly  her  fault/'  said  smok- 
ing-cap,  in  confusion;  **we  have  been  vainly 
questioning  her  this  morning  concerning  Ned" — 

More  chuckles. 

''Martha,  you  had  better  retire/'  said  Miss 
Aggie. 

Martha  retired,  and  Mr.  Blood,  like  any  other 
person  who  sports  a  mental  observatory,  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  Thrall's  question  out  of  a 
clear  sky  had  produced  ail  unfavorable,  impression 
upon  the  fair  hostess,  and  in  order  to  gain  by  his 
friend's  downfall,  he  observed,  quite  philosophic 
cally  for  him,  *'  The  study  of  the  past  is  far  more 
interesting  to  me  than  any  riddles  concerning 
nomenclature." 

Miss  Turpord  nodded  approvingly,  and  Blood 
tingle^  in  every  fibre.  At  a  later  period  of  his 
career,  he,  in  describing  his  feelings,  likened  it 
to  the  **  tintinnabulation  of  the  bells."  The  sub- 
ject of  Ned  was  dropped,  and  as  the  sun,  with 
slanted  rays,  had  stooped  low  enough  to  imperti- 
nently gaze  into  the  faces  of  the  tea-party,  they 
concluded  to  withdraw.  The  gallant  Mr.  Blood 
offered  his  arm  to  the  aged  lady  in  accordance 
with  the  true  philosophy  of  courting. 

More  tintinnabulation.  ' 

On  the  second  floor  of  this  rural  mansion,  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  by  the  window,  our  gentlemen 
friends  gathered  while,  the  sunset  colors  were  pal- 
ing. 

'Mt  was  in  front  of  this  house,"  said  Thrall, 
"that  Dr.  Hopkins,  pastor  of  the  Hadley  Church, 
addressed  some  Shays's  men  under  the  command 
of  Day,  of  West  Springfield,  you  remember,  just 
after  the  Revolution.  Down  to  the  left,  in  the 
middle  of  the  broad  street  where  the  Northam])- 
ton  road  crosses,  is  where  the  Russell  Church 
stood,  the  parsonage  being  on  this  corner — 
the  house  that  concealed  Goffc  and  Whalley, 
the  regicides,  who  fled  after  Cromwell's  death. 
Whalley  was  probably  buried  bat:k  of  the  cellar 
wall.  Major  Simpson,  when  a  boy,  saw  the  bones 
taken  out.  An  attack  of  the  Indians  was  made  on 
the  town  when  they  were  at  church  one  Sunday 
morning,  and  (loff'e,  a  white-haired  man,  nished 
from  the  i»arsonage  and  warned  them.  After  the 
danger  he  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  most  of 
the  people  thought  he  was  an  angel  of  God.  Walter 
Scott  has  brought  this  into  *  Peveril  of  the  Peak,' 
and  Southey  once  planned  a  grand  modern  Iliad 
with  Goffe,  the  regicide,  as  the  hero.     Some  of 


our  modem  writers  say  there  isn't  a  word  of  tn 
in  the  Indian-attack -and-angel-of-God  story." 

"  Oh,  hush  up  on  your  history  I" 

<' Thought  you  told  Miss  Turpord/'  said  Thn 
somewhat  hurt, ''  that  you  adored  antiquarianin 

"Thunder!  I'd  have  told  her  I  could  cb 
glass  if  she'd  thought  any  the  more  of  me/' 

For  a  long  time  they  remained  silentlj  gad 
at  the  Berkshire  hills  over  the  Connecticut  Riv> 
The  sunset  colors  in  the  valley  were  deepened  « 
enriched  by  the  numerous  factories  witii  their  dn 
smoke  and  coal  dust.  The  long,  fiat  hills  we 
clothed  in  purple  and  canopied  in  gold.  Lilt 
clouds  played  at  castle-building  in  the  rich,  win 
air,  and  blushed  red  at  their  pranks  before  i 
sun ;  while  below  was  a  brilliant  bit  of  river  jei 
eled  among  the  colors. 

''What  if  Jove  should  frame  this  picture  in 
hang  it  up  in  Olympus!"  exclaimed  the  enn] 
tured  antiquarian. 

''If  he  did,  and  sister  Jane  borrowed  it  u 
presented  it  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Deiig] 
wouldn't  it  be  rejected  as  not  being  true  to  N 
ture?" 

Blood  knew  something  about  art,  did  he? 

As  they  stood  in  further  silence  under  the  gkvi 
of  a  Connecticut  River  sunset,  the  dftn-colon 
curtain  of  soft  twilight  rolled  down  over  all,  ia 
it  was  night. 

But  with  Mr.  Blood  it  was  more  morning  tb 
night.  A  sun  had  risen  over  the  chaldron  of  1 
affections.  He  bubbled,  he  seethed,  he  sudi 
with  delight.  He  wandered  into  the  dark  ttren 
he  felt  ascetic. 

The  moon,  that  old,  round-faced  mistress,  wIm 
habit  of  conjuring  with  lovers'  loves  was  fij 
upon  her  long  before  Time  was  sliced  up  ii 
Christian  centuries,  lifted  her  large  head  over 
Pelham  hills,  and  looked  about  for  a  coifiure 
clouds  for  her  night  walk.  Ofttimes  the  anci 
dame  is  very  fastidious,  and,  having  tried  on 
the  silk  and  satin  in  the  firmament  millinery-sh 
rejects  all,  wanders  on  bareheaded,  and  turn 
witching  eye  on  lovers'  lanes. 

There  are  times  when  a  sudden  change  in  n^i 
ral  phenomena,  like  a  sunset,  or  the  breaking 
a  thunder  cloud  and  the  after  silence,  produt 
the  impressive  conviction  of  a  veritable  persor 
supervision  in  the  natural  world,  a  mighty  sti 
manager  in  the  Globe  theatre  of  Nature— son 
thing  above  first  causes  and  such  like  intangil 


lions;   the  stock  in   trade  of  people  who 
cold   bits  of  philosophy   and   know  that 
!  tK  no  streets  in  the  city  of  the  New  Jeru- 
tCD.    Mr.  Blood,  a  thoroughly  worldly*minded 
n»coId  and  ^urface-cul lured,  who  hadn^t  energy 
iiougli  to  crack  a  cocoaout  for 
111  milk,  slightly  Hippant  on  topics 
t^iund  the   depth   of  his  nose, 
rude  in   the   pre- 
•^r*4  of  the  gospel, 
^a^  wonderfully   impressed   witii 
MiW  t  of  an    awful  presence 
Dt  hira  somewhere.   Moons  he 
I  l)een  fiimiliar  with,      He  had 
to   the    high,    while    January 
otutnck  in  a  dirly,  cold  cloud 
ank  tike  a  spoiled  cheese.     He 
seen   the    lover's   moon    in 
|u«c  ind  the  fat    harvest    moon 
the  fall — not  to  speak  of  the 
frcsi  innual  stance  of  a  ghostly 
'ng    from    a    smoke- 
ky    in    Indian-summer 
ningn.     But  he  had  never  be- 
both  ered    his    head    about 
oiu»  only  to  keep  him  or  his 
in  the  road.     However,  a 
tjculir  moon    was  over  him, 
Its   individual   beams  were 
Mntinnabulation.  Well, 
1    out,    thumbs   settled 
the   arm-hole   of    his   vest, 
leather  heels  sank  into  the 
ivel   sidewalk — he   was  philo- 
phJc;  l>eg  pardon,  Mr.    Blood 
\  iu  love- 
'Not  being  a  man   who   could 
[on  the  diet  of  his  own 
[>d  inspirations,  he  was 
alosophic  for  a  moment  or 
ben  he  would  r^apse  to 
t  neir  experience  and  retreat  again^  like  a  boy 

I  he  first  goes  into  the  water. 
Ai  an  unknown  hour  he  (Vjuud  himself  upon  a 
gh  bank  af  the  river.     He  could  not  exactly  tell 
fre  it   was,  or  how  he  had   got  there.     The 
hi  was  serene  and  quiet ;  and,  since  he  was  in 
il  and   loony  things,  he  concluded  to 
and  meditate*  on  nights  serene  and  plea- 
Hi    Laxy   breezes  lounged   about   the    hills  or 
cnulled    in    rocking   cornfields  and  clover 


beds,  and  there  was  a  smell  of  pine  trees,] 
June  bugs  traversed  the  valley  like  minia 
engines,   and    hungry    pickerel  spta 
moonlight.     Under  the  deep  bank 
soJemn   uuerance:   it  was  not  of  agon 


Ummk  «m   thk  Vkskrarlk  Huu.kkocj. 

tion;  it  was  the  deep>  awful,  lonely  uttera 
bullfrog,  and  the  echo  was  deep,  awful  an4 
These  venei^ble  bullfrogs  in  rivers !  | 
everyday  green  jumping -jack  that  twirh 
nonsense  in  all  weathers,  but  the  patria 
frog  which  can  speak  of  a  summer  night  ttj 
patriarch  bullfrog  a  mile  away,  and| 
answer  I  They  croak  as  though 
was  brewing.  When  Blood  heard 
frogK,  he  thought  of  a  brigand  UathiH 
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limbs,  or  of  a  misanthrope  who  was  awake  while 
the  world  slept.  The  great  chorus  of  crickets 
gradually  hushed,  the  long  river  drew  over  a  por- 
tion of  its  form  a  blanket  of  frog,  and  a  dog 
barked  in  the  distance.  When  that  great  time- 
piece which  has  never  run  down  from  the  begin- 
ning— the  cock — crowed  the  hour  of  midnight,  Mr. 
Blood  was  musing.  He  was  in  a  summer  night's 
dream  of  perfumes  and  river- ripples,  moonlight 
and  the  breezes,  and  as  he  reclined  in  the  tall 
grass  he  was  nearly  as  unconscious  as  the  Connec- 
ticut, which  lay  before  him  like  an  athlete  with 
half  of  his  bed-clothes  kicked  off. 

How  long  Blood  would  have  remained  under 
this  mesmerism  of  moonlight  is  uncertain,  if  he 
had  not  discovered  the  form  of  a  man  standing 
about  ten  rods  from  him  and  looking  into  the 
water.  He  wis  taller  and  stouter  than  Thrall, 
and,  as  Blood  did  not  care  to  meet  a  stranger  in 
such  a  strange  place,  he  rose  and  retreated  to  a 
tree  some  distance  from  the  bank,  and  buried 
himself  in  the  shade.  The  stranger  acted  very 
curiously.  He  would  look  in  every  direction  at 
the  grim  glories  of  the  night,  take  a  step  or  two, 
and  then  in  the  most  inexplicable  manner  extend 
his  arms. 

*' A  frog,  by  Jove!"  said  Blood  to  himself,  as 
he  watched  these  performances,  and  thought  of 
the  unearthly  croakings  which  had  occasionally 
startled  him  during  the  night.  The  strange  form, 
frog,  man,  or  devil,  approached  nearer,  and  was 
heard  to  mutter. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  unknown  being,  **Ned, 
Ned,  how  could  you  have  done  it  !'* 

"Whew!"  exclaimed  Blood,  rising  to  his  feet, 
"  ril  know  about  this  Ned,  if  I  die  for  it.  Here, 
sir,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice,  "have  you  any 
objections  to  talking  to  me?" 

The  mysterious  form  instantaneously  disapi)eare(l 
down  the  bank,  and  was  not  seen  again. 

"  Gad  !  this  is  curious ;"  and  while  he  marveled 
at  the  apparition,  the  great  bullfrog  in  the  dark 
( roaked  its  sepulchral  croak,  and  the  listener 
trembled. 

It  could  not  have  been  a  veritable  frog;  for  as 
it  turned  al)out  when  spoken  to,  Blood  (aught  a 
faint  glimpse  of  a  most  remarkable  face.  The 
moon  is  not  particular  about  going  into  particu- 
lars; but  Blood  did  not  fail  to  distinguish  a  long, 
severe  nose,  and  a  firm  chin.  Blood  was  jealous. 
That  nose  belonged  to  Ned,  and   Ned  was  Aggie 


Turpord's  suitor.  Long,  severe  noses  and 
chins  were  burned  on  the  poor  fellow's  love- 
retina.  Trees  stood  up  on  the  hilltops  like  k 
severe  noses,  and  the  man  o'  the  moon  had  a ) 
chin,  while  the  little  night  clouds  were  notl 
more  or  less  than  heaps  of  noses,  long  and  8ev< 
and  chins  firm.  He  hastened  home,  guiltily 
justed  the  latch-key,  and  sought  the  historic  b 

Mr.  Blood  did  not  know  how  it  was ;  but  it\ 
he  awoke  the  sun  was  about  through  singing  . 
celsior,  and  there  was  no  one  about  to  tell  I 
where  the  family  had  gone.  To  be  sure,  Ai 
Martha  was  ready  with  his  warm  breakfast;  I 
Martha  was  mum.  She  had  been  reproved  oi 
for  laughing  out  of  season,  and  had  learned  1 
lesson.  Blood  broke  brown  bread  over  his  cof 
in  listless  annoyance.  The  tintinnabulation  h 
subsided  to  a  certain  extent.  He  could  eat  I 
little,  and  that,  too,  at  a  table  furnished  wi 
abundant  country  contributions  of  cream,  ri 
butter,  strawberries,  and  healthy  buttermilk. 

A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Blood's  love-agony,  aa 
often  the  case,  was  purely  subjective ;  it  was 
on  one  side.  Many  a  man  has  languished  ove 
girl  with  freckles  as  big  as  pancakes,  and  as  iai 
cent  of  his  tender  ambition  as  Miss  Turpoid  i 
of  Blood's.  It  is  a  mystery,  this  torrent  whid 
girl's  eye  will  let  loose  in  a  man.  Her  teeth  is 
be  as  shinglenails,  and  her  eyes  a  rank  misalliaiu 
but  she  has  hit  the  secret  spring,  and  down  co 
philosophy,  plans,  purposes,  business  and  all;  a 
what  a  washout !  Blood  felt  as  new  after 
deluge  as  did  Ararat  after  the  Noahian  wat 
had  subsided.  But  the  "  master- mistress  of 
passion"  was  entirely  unaware  of  so  much  ini 
dation,  antl  wa.s  sublimely  innocent  of  any  desij 
on  Mr.  Blood's  floodgates. 

A  New  England  barn  in  June,  stuffed  h 
sweetly-smelling  hay  just  in  from  the  meadow 
hay  in  the  vast  mow,  hay  on  the  scaffold,  di 
ping  with  fragrant  wisps  of  timothy,  hay  on 
barn  floor  spread  out  for  the  last  airing  bef 
being  moved  away  for  the  winter,  hay  everywh 
— of  all  the  i)erfumery  boxes  in  the  world,  w 
can  match  a  barn  of  new  hay  in  June  ? 

Ned,  a  somewhat  mysterious  and  unknown  qu 
tity  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquarian  and  his  cc 
panion,  was  a  stout,  brown-skinned,  black-hair 
stolidly-knit  servant  of  three  years  standing  in 
Turpord  employ.     He  stood  in  shirtsleeves  in 
barn  with  a  mammoth  fork  full  of  hay  draping  I 
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like  a  weeping  willow  over  a  granite  grave-stone. 
It  swung  round  for  a  moment,  stopped,  trembled, 
bounded  forward,  and  landed  high  on  the  mow. 
His  bushy  hair  was  peppered  with  hay  seed,  and, 
'as he  leaned  on  his  fork  after  the  effort,  the  healthy 
breadth  of  shoulder  and  easy  pose  of  limb  sug- 
gested anything  but  barnyard  ancestry.  With 
another  mighty  sweep  he  cleared  a  place  on  the 
floor,  and  spread  out  some  pea-vines.  The  fork 
was  plunged  into  the  hay,  where  there  seemed 
from  the  scattering  to  be  a  congress  of  the  most 
distinguished  crickets  of  Hadley,  aud  a  flail  was 
taken  down  from  a  wooden  peg.  This  implement 
consisted  of  two  pieces  of  oak  about  three  feet 
long,  tied  loosely  together.  With  this  Ned  began 
to  thresh  the  vines.  The  first  stroke  did  not  flail 
anything  to  speak  of  The  wooden  lash  careered 
through  the  air,  and  struck  a  beam  on  which  was 
a  huge  gobbler  with  a  crop  full  of  grasshoppers 
undergoing  digestion.  Instantaneously  the  gob- 
bler was  endowed  with  the  legs  of  a  grasshopper 
and  the  wings  of  a  dove,  and  flew  away.  The 
gobbler  was  thoroughly  threshed.  Again  Ned 
swung  his  boomerang,  and  hit  himself  directly  in 
the  back,  nearly  shelling  out  all  the  kernels  of 
msc  in  his  possession — a  most  disgusting  way  to 
thresh  peas,  and  he  looked  round  to  see  if  there 
weie  eye-witnesses.  It  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
6ce.  His  eyes  were  large,  and  he  carried  the  lids 
partly  closed,  not  so  as  to  suggest  drowsiness  or 
corning  but  perhaps  romance,  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  coming  to  long  startling  points  like  the  cusps 
of  a  porcelain  moon.  Over  this  tropical  eye  pro- 
truded a  coal-black  eyebrow,  which  would  be  the 
fioticeable  feature  of  his  face  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  long  severe  nose  and  his  firm  chin. 

Evidently  Ned  was  not  a  trained   farm-hand. 
He  had  been  a  servant  on  the  estate  for  three 
years.    Where  he  came  from,  what  was  his  his- 
tory, his  antecedents,  his  family  ?  these  were  ques- 
tions which  no  one  among  the  local  barns  could 
answer.     Miss  Aggie  Turpord  had  never  known  a 
'wuid  on  the  estate  so  faithful,  quiet  and  trusty ; 
'^thc  never  cared  to  associate  with  the  rest  of 
^h^  men.      He  talked  over  their  head,  and  he 
^owed   no   desire   to   readjust   levels.      He  was 
*  either  gay  or  sombre,  and  his  face  wore  a  per- 
*^tual  half-radiance  like  a  piece  of  smile  left  over 
**^)m  the  last  joke.     Ned  was  given  to  peculiar  re- 
^^arks  when  he  did  break  a  custom  and  make  an 
^^5Bcrvation.     One  day  he  lamented  the  fact  that 


he  had  had  no  money  to  give  at  church.  He  was 
driving  home,  and  Miss  Turpord,  who  never  lost 
an  opportunity  to  converse  with  him,  asked  about 
it.     Ned  replied : 

"  I  had  nothing  but  a  five-dollar  bill,  and  the 
New  England  contribution  box  never  makes 
change.*'  Miss  Turpord  smiled,  and  considered 
it  a  wise  remark  to  come  from  the  driver's  seat. 
At  another  time,  aunty  had  been  swinging  her 
mop  pretty  freely,  and,  not  being  aware  that  she 
was  in  anybody's  presence  in  particular,  landed 
the  handle  upon  Ned's  head. 

**  Lord  a  massa;  beg  your  pardon  !"  said  aunty, 
and  he  replied : 

** '  Beg  pardon'  is  a  poor  patch  for  bumps." 

Miss  Turpord  overheard  this  reply  also,  and 
thought  that  Solomon's  disease  had  broken  out 
in  the  kitchen,  and  might  become  contagious. 
Whenever  she  undertook  to  ''interview"  her  wise 
servant,  he  very  successfully  avoided  her.  His 
obstinacy  in  this  regard  piqued  her;  but  she  con- 
tinued for  months  provokingly  baffled.  One 
spring  morning,  as  he  was  raking  in  the  garden, 
she  found  it  convenient  to  become  leisurely  agri- 
cultural herself,  and  while  at  work  over  flower- 
beds, she  took  occasion  to  consult  him  on  things 
botanical.  His  answers  were  characteristically 
laconic  and  comprehensive,  and  did  not  leave  any 
ends  which  she  could  cling  to  in  order  to  continue 
the  conversation.  Your  exhaustive  talker  is  a 
bore ;  he  leaves  to  you  all  the  gratuitous  twaddle. 
At  length  Miss  Turpord  remarked,  in  a  general 
way,  and  as  much  to  herself  as  to  him : 

"This  flower-bed  is  as  good  as  a  professional 
gardener  could  make  it.  The  humblest  of  us  can 
accomplish  wonders,  even  if  we  are  not  educated." 

Ned  stopped  his  raking  and  said,  ''Many  a 
woman  has  become  eleemosynary  who  can't  spell 
the  word,"  and  then  continued  his  work. 

"A  most  marvelous  day  laborer!"  thought  Miss 
Aggie.  The  only  opportunity  she  had  of  extract- 
ing these  bits  of  wisdom  from  her  servant  was 
when  riding  either  to  Northampton  or  to  church, 
old  Mrs.  Turpord  being  too  infirm  to  venture  out 
often.  Daring  these  rides  Ned  did  not  invariably 
exhaust  the  subject,  and  she  could  properly  add  a 
word. 

We  understand ;  you  are  surmising  about  a  mu- 
tual attachment,  and  all  that.  Go  to  !  Ned  was 
a  servant,  and  Miss  Turpord  an  heiress,  and  a 
daughter  of  an  historic  family;  a  daughter,  too. 
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who  had  rejected  a  suitor  for  the  mere  thought- 
lessness of  having  an  Irish  grandfather. 

This  n)ysterious  servant  had  a  history.  He  was 
arx  orphan,  of  Italian  parents,  and  had  been  reared 
and  educated  by  a  wealthy  bachelor,  Ned  Rhine- 
lander,  whose  name  he  assumed.  The  bachelor 
lost  most  of  his  fortune  and  died;  but  with  the 
odds  and  ends  of  his  protector's  property  he  man- 
aged to  get  through  college  and  one  year  in 
(Columbia  law  school.  While  studying  law  he 
struck  up  a  close  acquaintance  with  a  young  mar- 
ried man  named  Bowman,  a  member  of  a  gas 
company.  Bowman's  father  had  died,  leaving  to 
him  and  his  sister  the  interest  in  the  gas  company. 
Stephen  Pinchbeck,  a  partner,  was  made  executor 
of  the  will,  no  bonds  being  required ;  and  it  was 
the  will  of  Bowman  that  his  children's  portions 
should  be  put  into  Government  bonds,  the  interest 
on  which  they  were  to  enjoy,  and  the  principal  of 
which  was  to  go  to  their  children,  or  be  willed  as 
they  saw  fit.  The  Pinchbecks  and  Bowmans  had 
long  been  in  business,  and  when  the  executor 
asked  the  young  Bowmans  to  sign  a  paper  permit- 
ling  the  money  to  remain  in  the  company,  they 
did  not  see  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  father's 
will,  and  accordingly  did  as  they  were  asked. 
The  intimacy  between  Ned  Rhinelander  and  young 
Bowman  deepened  after  the  death  of  the  latter's 
father,  and  he  often  said,  in  short,  that  he  intended 
to  adopt  the  orphan,  and  certainly  would  remem- 
ber him  in  his  will. 

But  a  terrible  calamity  befell  them.  Young 
Bowman  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  bed, 
stifled  with  gas,  and  the  jet  pouring  out  its  pois- 
onous breath  into  the  death  chamber.  The  last 
jierson  seen  in  his  room  was  Ned  Rhinelander, 
and  on  being  questioned  he  admitted  that  he  had 
turned  off  the  gas,  at  Bowman's  request.  The  jet 
turned  easily,  and  Ned  at  once  believed  that  he 
had  murdered  his  best  friend,  since  the  disk  of 
the  jel  must  have  stuck  to  his  moist  fingers,  and 
been  turned  back  again.  On  the  heel  of  this 
came  the  rumor  that  Rhinelander  was  made  an 
heir  in  Bowman's  last  will.  The  upshot  was  that 
Ned  disappeared,  believing  himself  to  be  a  mur- 
derer, and  was  not  caught  by  the  authorities,  who, 
however,  did  not  raise  heaven  and  earth  in  their 
detective  efforts,  since  the  Pinchbecks,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  took  little  interest  in 
the  search.  In  his  concealment.  Rhinelander  suf- 
fered all  the  pangs  of  a  real  murderer,  since  he 


counted  his  carelessness  a  blunder  which jwas  n 
than  a  crime,  and  he  wandered  through  all 
horrid  chambers  of  psychological  agony.  1 
result  was  that  he  accepted  his  doom,  and 
content  to  work  out  a  penance  as  a  laborer;  a 
thus  for  three  years  he  was  buried  in  the  silei 
of  a  New  England  atmosphere. 

Miss  Turpord  was  not  a  strikingly  handso 
woman.  Although  her  bearing  was  in  a  cert 
sense  queenly,  she  could  hardly  be  said  to  h; 
charms,  such  charms  as  novel-writers,  time  out 
mind,  have  spent  their  best  hours  in  describii 
She  was  one  of  the  women  that  men  look  up 
and  are  willing  to  fight  for,  with  whom  it  is  go 
to  be,  whose  companionship  makes  better.  N 
Rhinelander  felt  an  unaccountable  security  in  1 
presence.  His  sense  of  the  requirements  of  da 
penance  was  too  honestly  entertained  to  allow  I 
thoughts  to  rest  on  her  except  to  exorcise  t 
demons  of  reproving  memory.  Men  often  car 
an  unread  Bible  with  them  as  a  talisman.  Th 
do  not  ojKJn  it  to  find  the  talisman  of  a  bro 
faith  ;  but  nurse  the  refined  superstition  that  th 
will  be  saved  with  the  treasure.  Ned  had  a  ki 
dred  feeling  about  Miss  Turpord.  She  was  sacn 
and  if  the  gods  shower  blessings  on  virtue, 
would  be  where  he  could  get  .some  of  the  dr 
pings. 

The  three  years  at  Had  ley  had  been  a  loi 
darksome  dream.  He  was  not  a  murderer 
truth ;  but  the  inadvertent  crime  .stood  before 
.sensitive  nature  in  the  blackest  condemnation,  s 
the  picture  blackened  with  his  exile.  When 
day  work  was  over,  and  the  night  work  of  lift 
a  heavy  conscience  commenced,  he  would  wan 
alone  and  keep  faithful  vigils.  The  doors  of  c- 
munication  were  closed  one  by  one  from  the  % 
ward  world,  and  when  he  did  speak  he  was  lace 
and  overwise.  He  was  l>cconung  a  spiritual  hei 
to  every  one  but  his  mistress  friend.  Miss  Turp^ 
He  thought  of  her  innocence,  and  wpnderwl  i 
it  seemed  to  he  innocent. 

Mr.  Thrall,  finding  in  the  morning  that  his  i 
haired  chum  was  sonorously  slumbering,  qui( 
left  the  chamber,  and  indulged  with  the  family 
June  morning  compliments  and  breakfast.  Fii 
ing  himself  in  the  parlor  dining-room  alone  w 
the  heiress,  he  conversed  : 

**  Miss  Turpord,  how  long  has  this  coat-of-ai 
been  in  the  family?" 
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glanced  at  the  Turpord  amis,  and  the  crossed 
palm  branches  and  oval  shield  shone  oul  with 
almost  malignant  prominence.  Miss  'J'urpord 
smiled  again,  and  asked  : 

'*  How  long  have  you  studied  heraldry?'* 

'*  T  feared  this;  but  what  can  a  fellow  do, — 
bury  himself  in  a  napkin  ?** 

'*  Come  into  the  sewing- room,  Mr.  Thrall, 
plea.se.'' 

They  passed  to  the  sewing-room,  and  there, 
over  an  ancient  bureau,  hung  an  elegant  coat-of- 
arms,  similar  to  the  one  in  the  parlor,  except  that 
it  was  richly  embroidered  in  gohl  on  a  velvet  an<l 
silver  background. 

''  Ts  this  Mr.  Coles's  work?"  she  asked. 

'*  N-no  ;  a  copy  fwrhaps." 

•*  Not  of  the  crossed  palm  branches?" 

**  Understand  me.  Miss  Turpord,  I  do  not  say 
that  your  family  did  not  bear  these  lions  on  their 
shield,"  ])rotested  Thrall,  as  they  returned  to 
the  parlor:  **but  that  Mr.  Coles's  sayso  is  no 
evidence  of  it." 

•*True,  quite  tnie."  At  this  |K>int  Mr.  Blood 
entered,  and  she  said,  "Good-morning,  Mr. 
Blood  ;  you  are  very  particular  not  to  divide  the 
morning  at  all ;  you  believe  in  an  unbroken  fore- 
noon of  slumber." 

Tintinnabulation. 

Mr.  I'hrall  continued,  '*  It  may  be  that  John 
Coles  hit  the  right  mark  when  this  order  was  sent 
him." 

**  I  must  say,  Mr.  Thrall,  that  you  are  a  very 
good  scholar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Coles  did 
paint  it ;  but  the  silver  and  gold  one  in  the  sew- 
ing-room was  his  model." 

Ned,  who  had  left  the  barn  to  harness  the 
horses,  drove  to  the  door  with  the  mail,  and  a 
letter  was  handed  in.  It  was  for  Thrall.  Mean- 
time, dear  old  Blood  turned  his  attention  toward 
Miss  Aggie,  and  called  into  play  all  the  courtesy 
he  had  ever  learned  in  foreign  lands  or  on  native 
heath.  While  engaged  in  narrating  to  her  all  he 
knew,  and  more  too.  Miss  Turpord  (ailed  through 
the  window  to  \k:k\.  **  Ned,  |)lease  do  not  unhar- 
ness the  horses." 

That  remark  jiassed  direttly  through  Blood. 
He  ([uaked  and  stannnered.  Ned  was  the  ser- 
vant !  not  a  frog,  or  a  cousin,  or  a  suitor.  WhiL* 
Blood  was  tugging  away  on  a  lengthy  sentence, 
like  a  young  robin  with  an  angle- worm.  Thrall 
burst  forth  in  a  most  enigmatical  and  heated  man- 


ner, "  'I1ie  vilest  villain  on  earth  is  the  man  who 
will  take  advantage  of  a  woman  I" 

A  pretty  plain  sentence  to  be  sure,  and  quite  dr^« 
matically  declaimed,  both  the  listeners  thought    • 
and  while  they  thought,  Ned  opened  the  door  "^q 
state  that  the  horses  were  ready.     In  turning  ab(^^^ 
to  leave  (and  the  long  severe  nose  and  firm  cW^-i^ 
were  narrowly  noticed  by  Blood),  Ned  caught 
Thrall's  eye.     The  servant  paused  quite  histrii 
cally,  and  with  a  full,  fine  voice  and  proud  b 
( he  was  in  overalls,  but  he  appeared  like  a  kK.  nir 
in   hunting  rig),  he  said,  "Miss  Turpord,  t-.Tii 
man  is  a  detective  !" 

The  heiress  would  have  been  fully  justified  jn 
fainting  at  this  point,  seeing  that  she  was  in  die 
presence  of  three  men  really  unknown  to  her,  ^^.od 
hot  words  were  being  said ;  but  .she  retained  fier 
comj)osure,  contrary  to  the  story-teller's  rule  of 
three,  in  the  presence  of  a  splendid  servant  accru- 
ing, a  stranger  antiquarian  curbing  his  tongue,  ajid 
a  red  headed  individual  palpitating. 

She  firmly  asked  explanations.    Thrall  was  reaLcly, , 
and  he  a.sked  silence  while  he  told  his  story.    E^ven 
in  the  excitement  of  this  scene.  Miss  Aggie  couM 
not  suppress  her  admiration  for  Ned — that  proud} 
reserved  face,  refined  bearing,  that  ease  in  overalls, 
that  tropical  exuberance  of  feeling,  tempered  writb 
manly  dignity.     Ned  was  splendid. 

Mr.  Thrall,  very  white  and  nervous,  revie^ir^sd 
what    is  already  known   to   the   reader  of  P^^^sd 
Rhinelander's    career,   and    the    strong    serv^^-n^ 
almost  bowed  his  head  as  the  dark  chapter         o^ 
his  history  wa.s  told  to  the  fair  listener.     Thii^^^ 
continued : 

*'  I  was  a  consulting  friend  of  Mrs.   BowrKa^B^^ 
after  her  husband's  death  and  the  flight  of  Rhi^Hin^ 
lander.     It  appeared  that  he  died  without  a  wrr      i^ 
and  that  his  property  held  in  trdtt  by  Pinch 
could  not  be  divided  until  his  soV  (six  years  oJ 
was  of  age.     Mr.  Pinchbeck,  having  succeeded 
keeping  the  Bowman  property  in  the  gas  compan 
was  encouraged  to  take  another  step,  and  pa 
Mrs.   Bowman  as  little  as  possible  for  her  son^'^^ 
support,  he  being  particular  to  speak  of  the  method  ^^ 
as  a  nurse.     She  complained  to  me  of  her  troubl^^ 
in  getting  money  from  Pinchbeck,  and  of  hissyst'*^- 
tematic  meanness,  now  that  he  was  accountable  t^*^ 
no  man.     She  had  ordered  a  crayon   portrait  o^^ 
her  late  husband,  and  Pinchbeck,  thinking  tha-^^  ' 
she  would  charge  it  to  the  estate,  countermandec^^ 
the  order.     She  said  nothing,  but  cried.     Pinch  ^^ 
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ected  the  tombstone,  and  when  it  was  up 
ow  was  asked  to  pass  judgment  on  it — ^a 
uel  and  unnecessary  torture.  *I  don't 
ow  it  is/  Pinchbeck  would  say  to  her, 
n  with  families  get  on  well  with  one  thou- 
year.'  'So  can  1/  she  would  reply,  *by 
\g  with  my  child  to  a  back  street.'  The 
onth  of  mourning  had  hardly  arrived  when 
Qni  were  thrown  out  about  the  propriety 
laying  off  mourning,  and  certain  of  the 
Pinchbecks  would  look  knowingly,  and 
the  opinion  that  Mrs.  Bowman  was  a 
table  mourner.'  But  Mrs.  Bowman  re- 
ef ^rape,  and  the  whole  Pinchbeck  family 
te.  I  heard  that  Rhinelander  had  read  a 
Bowman's  before  his  death,  and,  proceed- 
I  the  forlorn  hope  that  he  had  knowledge 
to  Mrs.  Bowman's  advantage,  I  for  two 
ve  been  travelling  and  following  up  every 
Rhinelander's  whereabouts.  And  it  was 
5st  chance  that  led  me  here.  Miss  Tur- 
eim  a  detective  in  a  good  cause." 
i  read  his  will,"  interrupted  Rhinelander; 
raft  of  one.  Hedied  without  executing  it." 
I  was  silent  and  dumbfounded,  and  for 
inutes  the  company  sat  thinking  of  poor 
wman  and  the  rich  man  who  had  proved 

to  a  sacred  trust.  When  Thrall  had 
d  himself  enough  to  observe  the  agony  on 
nder's  face,  he  was  reminded  of  at  least 
mb  of  comfort  for  the  exile,  and  he  said  : 
ettec  which  this  morning  I  received  was 
-s.  Bowman,  informing  me  that  Pinchbeck 

her  down  several  hundred  dollars,  and 
e  protested  he  said,  'It  is  a  cross.     We 

crosses.  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
untable  to  your  son  and  to  my  God.'  It 
;n  I  read  this  that  I  exclaimed  that  the 
llain  in  the  world  is  the  man  who  takes 
It  of  a  woman." 

e !  .true  !"  said  Ned,  black  with  rage. 
!  same  letter  had   something  concerning 
d  Rhinelander.     It  has  become  known  to 
iwman  that  you  did  turn  down  the  gas 
,  Imt  subsequently  a  servant  entered,  and 

his  carelessness  he  came  to  his  death. 
Euacter  is  clearly  vindicated." 
ese  potent  words  Ned  leaned  back  in  his 
The  proud,  firm  chin  relaxed,  and  was 
a.  Then  he  roused  himself,  and,  rising, 
ery  gracefully  and  left  the  room. 


I  When  it  was  sunset  friend  Blood  pressed  his 
t  hand  against  his  heart  as  he  betook  himself  to  the 
i  yard  and  cogitated.  Would  it  do  to  press  his 
suit?  Ned  Rhinelander,  a  mere  servant,  if  he 
i  was  not  a  criminal,  was  out  of  the  question ;  and 
,  as  tor  Thrall,  he  was  carrying  on  a  flirtation  with 
'  the  pretty  widow.  Blood  thought  it  a  clear  case. 
I  The  flecked  surface  of  the  western  sky  looked 
j  very  much  like  the  tail  of  a  gigantic  red  peacock, 
and  blades  of  feathered  light  shot  up  through  the 
;  mottled  massi  and  the  gazer  took  in  old  and  even 
I  new  performance  of  a  grand  sunset  strut.  Then 
\  there  was  a  coming  down.  The  red  flecks  turned 
'  to  blotches,  and  the  blades  of  feathered  light  were 
\  broken  to  pieces. 

I  Mr.  Blood,  as  he  sat  in  the  reat  of  the  yard, 
j  observed  a  couple  on  the  side  stoop.  They  soon 
^  strolled  into  the  yard.  It  was  not  until  they  were 
between  him  and  the  western  light  that  he  could 
at  all  distinguish  them.  They  seemed  unnaturally 
large  and  distinct  before  the  sky — living,  black 
silhouettes. 

Said  one,  **  You  have,  then,  decided  to  leave?" 

Said  the  other,  *'For  a  time.  And  if  I  only 
knew" — Blood  lost  the  rest  of  the  sentence;  in 
fact,  he  didn't  think  the  sentence  was  finished ; 
for  he  saw  with  his  individual  eyes  their  silhouette 
hands  clasp  and  their  silhouette  lips  meet. 

"Aggie  and  Ned,  I'll  be  bound!"  gasped 
Blood. 

So  it  was;  and  they  thought  it  a  secret  between 
them  and  heaven.  It  often  happens  that  dirty 
street  boys  amuse  themselves  by  playing  football 
with  our  dearest  secrets. 

Thrall,  who  was  still  in  rage  over  Mrs.  Bow- 
man's troubles,  swore  to  Blood  the  next  day  as 
they  left  the  Turpord  homestead  (forever,  by  the 
way),  that  he  would  not  rest  till  justice  was  served 
!  up  to  the  man  who  was  using  a  helpless  woman's 
I  money,  while  she  was  piecing  out  her  allowance 
I  by  scanty  sums  from  friends. 
I      "Then,"  said  the  cynical   Mr.  Blood,  "you 
I  will  ask  her  hand  for  pay." 

"You  don't  know  me,"  answered  Thrall,   in 

l\cat.      "Blood,"    he    continued,    in    dangerous 

,  hoarseness,  "  the  vilest  villain  on  earth  is  the  man 

\  who  will  take  advantage  of  a  woman  !" 

;       "Correct,"  said  Blood;  "and  I'll  be  blowed 

!  if  I'll  marry  and  let  the  servants  turn  the  gas  on 

me.    No,  sir,"  and  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 

and  stuck  out  his  lips  in  a  real  mood. 
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Inchbepks  kept  thp  widow's  money,  Thrill 
mtrary  notwithstanding;  but  in  her  career, 
dges  of  second-rate  boarding-houses,  she 
that  the  God  of  all  is  likewise  the  God  of 

Iggiei  and  (led  3till  think  jit;  a  secret ;  but 


when  the  weddingrday  is  announced  there  will  be 
one  red-headed  individual  in  the  world  who  will 
not  be  surprised,  aiN^'  ^c  wil)  insist  that  it  is 
deucecl  bad  taste — ^gasi  jets  and  all  that  sort  o' 
thing.  ,     . 


CIVILIZATION  VS,   NATURE. 

By  A.  J.  H;  DuGANNE. 


eatures  of  Civilization  are  like  the  features 
uiity  I  ordinated  by  Nature  to  be  symme- 
love-inspiring ;  malordinated  by  perverted 

0  be  distorted  and  repulsive,  in  the  ratios 
discordance  from  Nature  unperverted. 
se,  whatsoever  is  ordinated  under  the  will 
ind  is  ordinated  by  Nature,  human  will 
g  undo:  laws  of  Nature ;  and  if  human 
:orts  or  misshaped  any  ordination  of  gov- 

or  society,  it  must  of  necessity  distort  or 

1  by  .authority  of  Nktwre ;  and  to  ordinate 
ures  in  civilized  life,  it  must  make  Nature 
sion  of.  herself  to  purposes  of  evil.  Man's 
ile  sabsistent  only  as  Nature  empowers  it, 
ndependent  of  Nature,  and  sovereign  in 
er  ber  rulings,  so  far  as  human  objects  in 
means  toward  those  objects  are  concerned. 
re,  in  ordinating  features  of  social  life  or 

government  that  are  evil  features,  man, 
e  perverts  Nature's  powers  to  his  will, 
IS  perversion  of  life  and  its  uses,  under 
( perverted  authority. 

thing  is  this  truth  more  deplorably  exem- 
han  in  the  relations  of  mankind  to  those 
)r-beneficial  elements  which  Nature  com- 
s  air,  water,  fire,  and  earth.  Each  of  these 
otive  of  help  and  comfort  to  humanity ; 

vital  breath,  being  a  medium  for  light, 
and  physical,  and  for  all  sensation  inci- 
the  enjoyment  of  sight,  sound,  and  feeling, 
s  man's  highway,  in  rivers  and  seas,  his 
lis  lavatory,  his  motive-power  in  expan- 
le  help  of  his  agriculture,  the  beautifier 
ardens  in  fountains  that  gush  and  glitter, 
eyor  of  his  most  delicious  food  in  a  count- 
ety  of  fishes.  Fire,  the  life  of  mankind 
Nature,  in  its  basic  heat  is  a  household 

to  humanity  in  all  conditions  of  life,  in 

L.   XV.— 2 


subserving  domestic  wants,  while  it  is  indispen- 
sable to 'the  impulsion  of  man's  machinery,  even 
when  water  is  relied  upon  to  turn  his  mill-wheels; 
because  to  the  instructed  student  of  Nature  no 
movement  is  made  known  that  is  not  traceable  to 
heat  as  its  basic  motive-power.  And  earth,  in  her 
diversified  products  to  supply  man's  wants  in  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  means  of  conserving  fire  and 
of  opening  travel  and  transportation,  is  a  store- 
house of  benefits  for  the  human  race. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  such 
deplorable  malordinations  of  Nature's  four  ele- 
ments, as  are  witnessed  in  their  malign  effects 
upon  human  life  ?  Why  should  air  be  disturbed 
by  whirlwinds,  tornadoes,  siroccos,  and  pestilen- 
tial flows  of  its  currents  that  generate  and  spread 
disease  and  deathly  miasmata?  Why  should  water 
be  lashed  to  raging  seas,  enervated  in  desolating 
hail,  congealed  in  icebergs,  or  concentrated  in 
whirlpools  and  water-spouts,  to  engulf  ships  and 
ravage  shores?  Why  should  the  hills  of  earth 
belch  fire  to  consume  cities,  and  the  plains  of 
earth  become  deserts  under  parching  heats  ?  And 
why  is  this  earth  of  ours,  so  beautiful  in  natural 
conditionings,  made  arid,  malarious,  and  rank  with 
her  own  products  of  vegetation,  that  choke  up 
rivers,  change  lakes  to  nK)rasses,  and  inhibit  the 
occupation  of  humanity,  while  her  mineral  and 
geological  overproduction  obstructs  man's  ways 
and  means  of  possessing  the  soil  which  is  his  sup- 
port, and  which  belongs  to  humanity  ? 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  a  beneficent  God  or- 
dained such  elemental  untowardness  as  we  witness, 
whereby  more  than  half  the  geographical  area  of 
this  world  of  ours  is  inaccessible  to  civilization  ? 

Rather,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
God  intended  His  earth  to  be  a  habitation  for 
His  children,  wherein  the  highest  uses  and  enjoy- 
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ments  of  human  life  should  be  made  possible  and 
practicable  through  harmony  of  mankind  with 
harmonious  Nature  ? 

Rather,  is  it  not  consonant  with  our  religious 
perceptions  of  Nature  and  our  adoring  concep- 
tions of  Deity  to  believe  that  God  made  all  things 
to  harmonize  with  Himself,  and  that  in  departing 
from  Him  the  human  race  has  ignored  or  neg- 
lected His  ordained  ways  and  means;  by  which 
that  Garden  of  Eden,  wherein  mankind  awoke  to 
life  and  light,  ought  to  be  naturally  extended  to 
all  limits  of  earth,  so  that  the  confines  of  an 
earthly  Paradise  would  be  bounded  only  by  the 
confines  of  dry  land  and  seas? 

To  the  man  who  with  open  eyes  peruses  such 
pages  of  history  and  turns  over  such  leaves  of 
Nature's  books  as  are  under  purview  of  all  men, 
the  possibility  of  this  entire  domain  given  to  man 
in  earth,  being  conditioned  as  a  garden,  is  as  clear 
and  certain  as  the  practicability  of  leveling  a  tree 
to  make  it  a  bridge  over  a  torrent,  or  the  blasting 
of  rocks  by  dynamite  force,  to  make  passage-way 
for  steam  carriages. 

Given  to  M.  de  Lesseps  a  bank  account  to  draw 
upon  for  all  the  money  he  requires,  and  he  builds 
us  to  order  a  Suez  Canal ;  and,  after  a  glance  at 
other  ground,  he  promises  to  unite  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans  by  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama. 

"Forty  centuries,"  said  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
*Mook  down  upon  us!"  because  he  stood  at  the 
bases  of  Egyptian  pyramids  to  fight  an  utterly 
useless  battle.  Had  that  '*new  Sesostris"  com- 
manded each  corporal's  guard  of  his  French  sol- 
diery to  march  upon  a  single  slab  of  pyramid 
masonry  and  convey  it  to  Suez,  he  might  have 
constructed  a  sea-wall  and  opened  a  canal  from 
Red  Sea  to  Mediterranean  in  the  time  he  wasted 
for  a  single  campaign. 

How  many  millions  of  wasted  human  lives  are 
represented  by  those  Egyptian  pyramids,  that  sur- 
vive dynasties,  hierarchies  and  hecatombs  of  im- 
molated nations?  And  each  man  represented  is 
representative  of  a  human  life  lost,  which,  if  it 
had  been  used  to  accomplish  useful  work,  instead 
of  abused  to  ordinate  useless  and  pernicious  war, 
might  have  done  a  man's  part  toward  making  this 
earth  a  Garden  of  Eden. 

When  an  Assyrian  despot  sought  to  please  his 
wife,  he  ordained  the  *•  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon,"  by  compelling  a  myriad  of  laborers  to 


pile  clay  upon  clay,  in  irrigated  temoe 
mountain  of  verdure  towered  over  sand 
to  simulate  those  gardens  of  Persia  a  wos 

after. 

What  if  that  Assyrian  despot  had  betho 
of  employing  his  myriad  of  laborers  in 
work,  that  of  improving  those  sandy  pi 
arable  ground,  by  constructing  a  canal 
the  waters  of  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  that  tt 
be  conducted  in  sluiceways  to  enrich  wit 
deposits  those  unproductive  areas  that  in 
of  Abraham  were  pasture  lands,  and  in 
of  Noah,  before  he  built  his  ark,  were  v 
fields  to  be  reaped,  that  corn  might  fill 
mids,  and  yield  subsistence  for  millions 
luvial  mankind  ? 

Beneath  successive  eruptions  of  Vcsn 
lages  and  cities  were  consumed  by  fi 
before  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  perisl 
lava  and  scoriae  ashes.  And,  during 
Christian  era 'since  Pliny  perished  in  i 
the  destruction  of  Herculaneum,  succes 
erations  have  gazed  upon  Vesuvius,  and 
in  armies  of  Roman  Civilization  and  Gc 
barism,  under  light  of  Vesuvian  flames 
engineer  like  M.  de  Lesseps — not  evf 
Lesseps  himself — has  suggested  the  pra< 
of  tunneling  Vesuvius  to  the  heart  of 
and  opening  a  passage  for  lava  flows; 
harmless  deposit  might  ordinate  a  cause 
Vesuvius  to  the  ocean,  with  a  trifle  of  di 
man's  expense. 

Men  read  in  books  of  travel  that  trees 
at  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  and 
to  fields  beneath  or  seashores  by  incline 
so  that  an  elevated  plateau  may  be  de 
forest  growth,  and  its  timber  exported  1 
'*  letting  it  slide."  But  there  is  no  intii 
print  that  M.  de  Lesseps  proposes  to  rec 
avalanchine  ideas  to  mechanical  practice 
ing  his  viaduct  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific 
he  imagines  the  feasibility  of  making  su< 
and  natural  means  as  inclined  planes  pe 
work  of  a  hundred  steam-engines  so  long 
of  laboring  men  can  dig  and  shovel  dirt  u 
planes,  to  be  precipitated  ocean  ward  on  e 
as  easily  as  coal-heavers  shunt  their  carb 
into  holds  of  a  steamship. 

Is  Greenland,  in  our  time,  an  inhospita 
with  a  few  sparsely-settled  areas  of  prodi 
encroached  upon  yearly  by  ice  floes  ?     W 
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ime  its  name  of  Greenland  ?  and  why  are 
s  and  traditions  rife  with  reminiscences 
not  many  centuries  ago,  when  Scandina- 
grated  by  shiploads  to  settle  on  its  goodly 
plains,  and  build  their  towns  on  its  shores, 
pleasant  sites  inland?  Because  of  ice- 
wding  southward,  and  changing  climate 
s,  our  philosophers   tell   us.     True,  O 

But  why  did  not  men  encroach  upon 
rthem    lands  and  seas  before  icebergs 
move  southward  ?    Ay  !  before  icebergs 
in  Northern  seas !     For  it  is  an  ordina- 
ature  to  make  land,  not  ice ;  and  where 
5  possession  of  land  to  stir  its  inner  fires 
plowings,  and  to  build  his  habitations  ; 
i  to  light  his  domestic  fires,  and  to  ex- 
i  mines,  and  ignite  the  coals  of  his  fur-  . 
machine-working,  there  can  be  no  accu-  ' 
of  ices.     Middle  Europe,  in  mediaeval  i 

was  colder  than  Northern  Europe  now 
e  productive  areas  were  desolated  by  war-  j 
ars  and  wolves,  under  stress  of  cold  and  | 
I,  invaded  depopulated  plains,  and  lit-  i 
dense  woodlands  of  France  and  Italy;  ; 

our  day,  the  inhabitants  breathe  balmy 
)st  tropical,  that  flow  for  gregarious  man-  i 
cy  wind  and  snow  once  lashed  neglected  | 


England,  two  centuries  ago,  and  even 
le  memory  of  living  man,  was  condi- 
ith  long  and  rigorous  winters,  heavy 
id  icy  winds.  But  Civilization  and  popu- 
bstituting  settled  areas  for  wildernesses, 
duced  such  amelioration  of  climate  as 
iT  follows  the  march  of  mankind  armed 
11  obstacles  by  the  ordained  weapons  of 
— implements  of  husbandry  and  mechani- 

When  mankind  in  America  shall  become 
s  as  mankind  in  Lower  China,  our  Ap- 

range  of  mountains  will  yield  as  deli- 
as  the  tea-districts  of  China  and  Japan 
ichooria,  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude 
growing  districts  of  China,  is  restricted 


to  the  production  of  cereals,  because  of  its  sparse 
populations  drained  by  constant  emigration  to  the 
West.  This  day,  on  the  track  of  a  Pacific  rail- 
road to  California,  the  most  inclement  weather 
accompanies  winter  months,  while  in  summer  the 
plains  are  parched  to  desert  aridity.  Settle  twenty 
millions  of  an  industrious  laboring  people  between 
Omaha  and  Sacramento,  and  the  plains  will  be- 
come a  continuous  summer-garden,  with  rigorous 
winters  unknown.  Is  this  assertion  mere  specula- 
tion ?  When  Science  shall  master  the  secrets  of 
Nature,  to  learn  that  all  heat  is  normally  condi- 
tioned in  earth,  and  her  central  fires,  we  may 
comprehend  a  universal  truth,  /.^.,  that  volcanic 
movement  is  everywhere  latent;  and  when  we 
understand  that  volcanic  fire  is  the  base  of  all 
electric  action,  and  that  heat,  in  every  particle  of 
matter  will  beget  heat  when  attrited  with  other 
particles  (as  savage  aborigines  know  when  they 
attrite  two  splinters  of  wood  to  generate  fire),  we 
shall  not  stop  at  that  discernment,  but  go  on  with 
our  ways  and  means  to  warm  the  entire  earth,  as 
we  can  warm  any  spot  of  Arctic  soil  where  a  hun- 
dred laborers  shall  wield  their  hammers  and  drag 
out  molten  ore  from  the  furnaces  of  a  rolling- 
mill. 

There  is  no  natural  occasion  for  any  acerbities 
of  Nature,  because  all  her  emanations  are  ameni- 
ties, so  long  as  human  beings  subsist  in  harmony 
with  Nature's  unperverted  subsistence.  But  as 
sweet  becomes  sour,  as  decomposition  generates 
acridity,  so  is  every  beneficent  provision  of  Deity 
through  Nature,  perverted  from  its  use  to  abuse, 
from  its  good  to  evil,  because  mankind,  substitu- 
ting acerbities  for  amenities  in  human  relations, 
have  departed  from  God  and  from  the  harmonies 
of  his  Creation.  And  the  harmonies  of  Creation 
have  becorVie  discords,  to  play  their  jarring  parts 
in  the  jangle  and  clash,  the  hiss,  the  roar,  and  dis- 
sonant crash  of  a  warring  and  discordant  world, 
at  odds  with  God,  with  Nature,  and  with  itself — 
in  a  Civilization  which  is  Barbarism  set  to  organic 
stops. 


TiON  is  what  we  want  and  must  have  to 
for  anything.  Hardship  is  the  native 
iependence  and  self-reliance, 
an  is  not  rising  upward  to  be  an  angel, 
pon  it,  he  is  sinking  downward  to  be  a 
[e  cannot  stop  at  the  beast. 


A  LIE  is  a  hiltless  sword,  which  is  sure  to  cut  the 
hand  of  him  who  strikes  with  it.  It  is  better  to 
find  this  out  at  first  than  afterward. 

The  consecrated  life  is  not  a  life  of  perpetual 
joy;  it  is  an  humble,  pure,  vehement  life,  all  given 
up  to  the  service  of  God  and  our  brothers. 


AMERICA'S   SONG   COMPOSERS* 
Bv  George  Birdseye. 

XIV,— JAMES    G.CLARK. 


JAMSS  G.  CL4RK. 


No  introduction  to  the  readers  of  the  Monthly 
will  be  necessary  for  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Mr.  James  G.  Clark.  As  poet  and  fecitationist» 
song -com  poser  and  vocalist,  he  has  made  himself 
heard  and  known  from  one  end  of  the  la^nd  to  the 
other.  For  many  years  he  has  recited  his  own 
poems  and  sung  his  own  songs  throughout  nearly 
every  Stale  in  the  Union,  until,  with  them,  his 
face  and  voice  have  become  familiar  and  honie- 
Mkc.  To  this  acquaihtance  already  made,  it  is 
but  natural  that  the  public  should  feel  interested 
in  adding  some  knowledge  of  the  former  life  of 
one  who  has  done  so  much  to  give  them  entertain- 
ment and  enjoyment. 

James  G.  Clark  was  born  in  Constantia^  Osw^o 
County,  New  York  State  ;  and  ihercp  on  the  shores 


of  the  beautiful  Oneida  Lake,  he  spent 
years  until  he  attained  his  majority.  E 
waa  a  prominent  farmer  and  surveyor, 
son's  boyhood  was  passed  l>eiwecn  his  stu 
assisting  about  the  farm.  It  is  to  hi* 
perhaps  that  he  owes  principally  his  poe 
musical  tastes  and  inclinations,  as  the; 
some  degree  inherited.  She  was  of  a  hi 
sitivci  poetical  and  musical  organ izat ion » 
a  remarkably  sweet  and  expressive  singers 
attending  to  her  household  duties  she 
stantly  singing,  and  her  children  were  I 
her  gift»  and  were  natural  musicians* 
was  but  three  years  old  she  taught  Jami 
ufx>n  her  knee,  to  sing  Kirke  White's 
fieihlehem'*  lo  the  air  of  *'  Bonnie  Dooo 
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ery  word  distinctly — a  trait,  by  the  way, 
marks  his  public  entertainments.  'Tis 
it  should  be  an  uncommon  one. 
I  first  led  to  compose  music,  or  rather  to 
it,  by  becoming  acquainted  with  poems 
»nged  to  sing,  but  for  which  he  knew  no 
nong  them  were  many  of  Tom  Moore's, 
ics  he  would  commit  to  memory,  and  at 
t  play,  at  home,  in  the  woods,  or  on  the 
irould  sing  them  to  melodies  of  his  own 
;  for  the  music  already  set  to  them  was 
to  him.  The  poems  of  Tom  Moore  and 
,  in  little  pocket  volumes,  were  constant 
ns  of  his  toil,  and  made  all  labor  seem 
fter  satisfying  himself  with  the  melodies 
et  to  his  favorite  poems,  he  would  try 
:t  upon  his  companions,  and  then  upon 
ts  and  an  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Haynes,  to 
was  devotedly  attached.  At  home  he 
have  met  with  every  encouragement,  the 
nsidering  his  efforts  something  remark- 
boy  of  sixteen,  as  he  then  was.  Of  this 
rrites,  **  My  parents  and  this  noble  and 
ister  saw  promise  in  my  crude  efforts  at 
on,  and  were  always  ready  to  lend  me 
and  sympathy.  The  idea  of  ever  pub- 
y  of  my  improvised  tunes  had  not  entered 
I  was  fascinated  with  the  wealth  of  im- 
of  melody  expressed  in  the  poetry,  and 
n  almost  involuntarily,  simply  because 
led.  to  burst  into  melody  of  their  own 
I  repeated  them  over  and  over  in  soli- 
in  company  with  other  boys."  The 
Moore  that  charmed  and  haunted  him 
;  ''Araby's  Daughter,"  "Dear  Harp  of 
;ry,"  "The  Minstrel  Boy,"  "Let  Erin 
the  Days  of  Old,"  "O  Breathe  Not 
,"  and  that  exquisite  lyric  referring  to 
mmet's  betrothed,  "She  is  far  from  the 
e  her  young  Hero  sleeps. ' ' 
all  this  time  he  never  supposed  that  he 
bsequently  set  music  to  his  own  poems, 
hem  and  hear  them  sung  by  others  in  all 
be  land.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  had 
on  in  that  direction,  never  having  made 
tpts  in  the  way  of  poetry  until  after  he 
teen  years  old.  It  was  then  the  "spirit 
tions"  began  to  appear  and  make  them- 
,  and  resulted  in  innumerable  verses  on 
"The  Tempest,"  "Lost  Ships,"  and 
topics.      They   were  crude  enough,  as 


may  be  supposed,  but  always  musical,  for  his  ear 
was  so  attuned  that  he  could  not  write  otherwise. 
These  he  generally  submitted  to  his  father,  who 
had  some  taste  for  poetry,  and  a  rarely  intelligent 
and  critical  mind ;  but  as  for  music,  he  never 
learned  but  three  tunes  in  his  life,  and  those  his 
wife  taught  him,  after  many  trials,  that  he  might 
join  in  the  family  worship.  To  quote  again  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Clark :  "  My  good  father,  of  blessed 
memory,  always  found  something  to  commend  as 
well  as  criticise  in  my  efforts,  and  like  my  mother 
and  elder  sister,  always  encouraged  me.  At  last  I 
wrote  a  poem  of  some  three  hundred  lines,  called 
'The  Maiden  of  the  Wave,  an  Indian  Tale  of  Onei- 
da L^ke.'  It  was  mostly  composed  as  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  shores  of  that  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  *by  moonlight  alone.'  After  rewriting  and 
revising  the  poem,  I  took  it  to  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  offered  it  in  person  to  the  Daily  Stand' 
ardioT  publication.  It  is  now  an  influential  Re- 
publican newspaper,  but  was  then  a  little  sheet,  of 
limited  circulation,  edited  by  Moses  Sompiers, 
who  is  still  on  the  staff.  Mr.  Sommers,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  generous  of  men, 
treated  the  verdant  and  embarrassed  young  poet 
with  great  kindness  and  consideration,  and  after 
reading  a  few  lines  of  the  production,  accepted  it 
'with  thanks.'  It  was  published,  and  made  me 
for  a  time  quite  famous  among  the  readers  of  the 
paper  and  in  my  native  village." 

Soon  after  this  his  father  began  to  think  it  about 
time  he  should  choose  some  business  pursuit,  and, 
to  that  end,  he  apprenticed  him  to  a  country  mer- 
chant, a  Mr.  H.  S.  Conde,  in  the  village  of  Cen- 
tral Square,  some  ten  miles  west  of  the  old  farm. 
Mr.  Conde,  an  excellent  and  intelligent  man,  who 
perfectly  understood  his  business,  did  his  best 
to  make  of  the  young  clerk  a  successful  merchant ; 
but  all  his  efforts  were  of  little  avail.  It  wasn't 
in  our  budding  poet  to  "  keep  store"  for  a  living. 
Nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  be  excused 
from  business  and  to  stroll  off  by  himself  through 
the  beech  and  maple  grove  at  the  edge  of  the 
village,  and  dream  over  the  poems  and  songs  that, 
in  spite  of  work,  seemed  striving  for  expression 
within  him.  And  besides,  he  had  something  else 
to  dream  about.  Yes,  he  was  in  love.  But  let 
him  give  his  reminiscence  in  his  own  words  :  "  I 
was  in  love  with  Deacon  Macfarlane's  sweet-faced 
adopted  daughter,  Mary.  Between  Mary  in  my 
heart,  and  the  poetry  in  my  head,  I  contrived  to 
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be  but  a  poor  clerk  for  Mr.  Conde.  One  night, 
after  the  store  was  closed,  an  intense  longing  came 
over  me  to  see  my  ladye-love.  She  was  *  only  ten 
miles  away,'  like  Sheridan.  It  was  moonlight  in 
June,  and  Mr.  Conde* s  gray  mare  was  in  the  barn. 
Asking  no  questions,  for  conscience*  sake,  con- 
cerning my  right  to  appropriate  the  steed  without 
]»ermission,  I  saddled  the  creature  and  galloped 
off.  I  reached  the  house  of  my  Mary  at  about 
midnight,  and,  as  was  my  romantic  custom,  awoke 
the  good  Scotch  family  with  a  serenade.  Mary 
dressed  herself  as  si)eedily  as  possible  and  came 
down  to  the  front  door  to  meet  me.  After  we 
had  watched  the  moonlight  on  the  lake  for  an 
hour  or  so,  I  ba<ie  her  good-night,  and  returned  to 
my  place  of  business.  It  was  after  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  I  and  Conde's  mare  were 
safely  stabled.  The  face  of  my  employer  looked 
serious  when  I  met  him  that  morning.  It  seems 
that  one  of  the  other  clerks  had  seen  my  departure 
and  arrival,  and  had  told  of  it.  The  good-hearted 
merchant  took  me  to  one  side,  and,  without  once 
alluding  to  my  escapade,  quietly  suggc»sted  that  he 
had  grave  doubts  about  my  being  able  to  make  a 
success  of  mercantile  pursuits,  and  that  I  had 
better  give  it  up.  I  agreed  with  him,  as  I  had 
long  been  of  the  same  opinion,  but  did  not  care 
to  'break  it  to  him  suddenly.'  His  action  saved 
me  the  trouble.  He  was  more  than  just  to  me  in 
our  settlement,  and  we  parted  good  friends." 

And  so  ended  the  attempt  to  make  a  business 
man  of  him.  He  now  had  time  and  oportunity  to 
devote  to  his  studies,  that  had  been  for  some  time 
neglected ;  and  also  to  take  thorough  musical  in- 
struction under  good  masters,  of  which  he  eagerly 
availed  himself.  It  was  about  this  period  that  he 
wrote  that  beautiful  and  familiar  hymn,  '*The 
Mountains  of  Life."  His  mother  had  suggested 
to  him  to  write  a  hymn,  and  it  was  to  gratify  her 
that  he  undertook  to  do  so.  For  months  the  sub- 
ject haunted  him,  and  at  last  the  three  stanzas 
were  committed  to  paper,  and  presented  to  his 
mother  for  a  first  reading.  **  I  shall  never  forget," 
he  writes,  ''the  effect  they  produced  upon  her. 
She  read  them  over  several  times  and  literally 
baptized  them  in  tears.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
blessing  she  imparted  to  that  poem  was  prophetic 
of  its  future  career."  *'The  Mountains  of  Life" 
was  first  published  in  the  Syracuse  Journal,  and 
has  since  gone  all  over  the  land  through  the  press, 
and  in  educational  works  and  church  tune  books. 


It  has  been  plagiarized  by  a  dozen  hymn-writen 
and,  as  an  eminent  doctor  of  divinity  has  expreaa 
it,  *'been  seed-corn  for  the  production  of  mon 
than  a  score  of  popular  hymns  and  revival  songi." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  he  compond, 
both  words  and  music,  that  ever- popular  song, 
"The  Old  Mountain  Tree."  It  was  published 
by  Oliver  Ditson,  of  Boston,  who  gave  great  en* 
couragement  to  its  young  and  inexperienced  an. 
thor,  just  started  in  life,  and  for  which  he  itill 
feels  grateful.  The  song  was  received  with  great 
favor;  and  his  ambition  once  fired  by  thespuk 
of  success,  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  new  in. 
spiration.  "The  Rover's  Grave"  was  his  neit 
song,  and  equally  well  received ;  and  then  fal- 
lowed "The  Rock  of  Liberty,  "  and  "Meet  ne 
by  the  running  Brook." 

These  songs  were  first  introduced  to  the  poUic 
by  "Ossian's  Bards,"  a  very  popular  concert 
troupe,  of  which  Mr.  Clark  himself  was  musial 
director,  and  the  famous  humorist,  Oasian  E. 
Dodge,  the  organizer  and  proprietor. 

When  "Ossian's  Bards"  were  disbanded,  Mr. 
Clark  took  to  the  field  alone,  and  has  given  Bm* 
sical  readings  and  ballad  entertainments  throoglh 
out  the  Slates  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  months  in  1859,  when  he  was  again  associated 
with  Mr.  Dodge,  with  Mr.  Charles  F.  Browne 
("Artemus  Ward")  as  advance  agent.  On  thii 
tour  he  met  Coates  Kinney,  editor  of  the  Zem 
(Ohio)  Ne7vSj  and  author  of  that  beautiful  song, 
"  Rain  on  the  Roof."  Mr.  Clark  set  it  to  music, 
and  the  song  became  very  popular,  and  has  since 
gone  into  many  music  and  glee  books. 

Mr.  Clark's  solo  concerts,  if  they  may  so  be 
termed,  are  in  the  form  of  musical  lectures,  com- 
bining lecturing,  singing  and  recitation,  so  as  to 
present  a  pleasing  variety  of  sentiment,  song  and 
humor.  They  are  in  no  way  sensational,  and 
never  fail  to  attract  and  interest  the  more  cultured 
and  refined  of  the  communities  in  which  he  giia 
his  entertainment. 

His  last  tour  with  Mr.  Dodge  was  cut  short  b^ 
a  cold  on  the  lungs  which  led  to  a  severe  attacl 
of  lung  fever.  His  family  were  then  located  a 
Dansville,  New  York,  to  which  place  he  hastencc 
On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  he  was  prostrate 
with  congested  lungs ;  and  for  six  days  he  fasted  i 
order  to  break  up  the  fever.  It  was  during  the! 
six  days  that  he  composed  the  words  and  music  < 
''The  Beautiful  Hills,"  perhaps  the  best  song  1 
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ote.  He  says :  As  I  lay  upon  my  bed,  the 
melody,  and  harmony  were  all  as  clearly 
:inctly  revealed  to  me  as  though  a  band  of 
had  been  rendering  them  within  my  hear- 
id,  before  the  impression  left  me,  I  had 
red  it  to  music-paper.  The  song  was  after- 
)ublished,  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  James  C. 
,  in  whose  care  I  had  been,  and  who  had 
y  life." 

Clark  regards  "The  Beautiful  Hills"  as 
It  successful  song,  and  one  that  has  sold 
irgely  than  any  other,  unless  it  be  **  The 
luntain  Tree." 

lere  have  the  Beautiful  Gone?"  " 'Tis 
to  be  Remembered,"  "Moonlight  and 
it,"  and  "We  cannot  give  Thee  Up,"  a 
mce  song,  were  all^  well  received,  while 
m  Moore,"  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  his 
?as  never  generally  popular. 
Qg  his  contributions  to  the  songs  of  the 
d  which  were  widely  copied  by  the  press, 
>t  me  die  With  my  Face  to  the  Foe," 
ont's  Battle  Hymn,"  "The  Voice  of  the 
(afterwards  re- issued  as  "Logan's  Gather- 
rith  a  portrait  of  General  Logan  on  the 
je),  and   "The   Children   of  the  Battle- 

Zllark  almost  invariably  wrote  the  poetry  as 
the  music  for  his  songs.  Among  the  few 
3ns,  and  which  have  been  successes,  might 
itioned  the  following  songs,  to  which  he 
ed  the  music:  "When  the  Mists  have 
Away,"  by  Anna  Herbert ;  "  Dare  to  say 
y  Horace  M.  Richards,  and  "  Nowhere  to 
y  Mary  Sarvossa,  both  temperance  songs ; 
Ve've  Drunk  from  the  Same  Canteen,"  a 
song,  by  General  Charles  G.  Hal  pine 
s  O'Reilly)." 

3g  Mr.  Clark's  latest  popular  songs  are 
kles  of  the  By-and-by,"  and  "Where  is 
"  an  exquisitely  beautiful  song,  by  Father 
the  "poet-priest."  He  has  also  lately 
ed  a  campaign  song,  published  by  Root  & 
>f  Chicago,  called  "The  Solid  North," 
promises  to  be  very  popular  as  a  political 
rn  song. 

ips  Mr,  Clark's  more  enduring  fame  will 
ler  on  facility  as  a  song- writer  and  abilities 
^  than  as  a  composer  of  music.  He  says 
that  his  music  is  only  the  imperfect  inci- 
sentiment  embodied  in  lyric  poetry  by 


himself  and  others,  and  that  he  is  never  satisfied 
with  his  efforts  at  musical  composition.  However 
that  may  be,  the  people  seem  to  differ  with  him 
in  that  respect,  for  few  there  are  whose  melodies 
carry  with  them  a  greater  charm  or  give  more 
real,  unalloyed  enjoyment.  They  never  have  the 
general  flashy  popularity  of  many  for  a  time  better 
known  but  ephemeral  productions;  but  they  live, 
and  are  in  demand  by  the  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful year  after  year,  when,  as  his  publisher,  Oliver 
Ditson,  has  remarked,  "the  so-called  'popular 
songs'  are  forgotten." 

Some  of  his  poems  excel  in  beauty  of  figure  and 
expression,  and  will  always  retain  for  their  author 
a  place  in  future  poetical  anthologies.  Among 
his  best-known  poems,  some  of  which  travel  an- 
nually through  the  press  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other,  are  "Leona,"  "The  Boat- 
man's Dream,"  a  glowing  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  Martyr- President,  the  length  of  which  only 
precludes  its  reproduction  here;  "Art  thou  Living 
Yet?"  "Marion  Moore,"  "November,"  "The 
Mountains  of  Life,"  "The  Beautiful  Hills,"  and 
"Going  Home." 

Mr.  Clark's  poems  have  never  appeared  in  col- 
lected book  form,  though  many  of  them  have  place"* 
in  collections  and  school-readers.  Several  selec- 
tions may  be  found,  accompanied  by  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  poet,  in  a  volume  lately  issued  by 
D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  entitled  "Waifs  and 
their  Authors,"  edited  by  A.  A.  Hopkins,  of  the 
American  Rural  Home^  Rochester,  New  York. 

He  has  lately  written  his  most  lengthy  and  im- 
portant poem,  called  "The  Mount  of  the  Holy 
Cross,"  the  subject  being  one  of  the  Colorado 
mountains  of  that  name,  and  composed  while 
visiting  in  that  region  a  short  time  since.  The 
poem  has  not  as  yet  been  published,  but  is  recited 
by  Mr.  Clark  at  his  entertainments,  receiving  a 
gratifying  reception,  not  the  least  of  which  being 
a  complimentary  letter  from  the  poet  Longfellow. 
It  is  Mr.  Clark's  intention  to  issue  the  "Mount  of 
the  Holy  Cross"  in  book  form,  illustrated,  during 
the  coming  season. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a  man  of  family,  being  blessed 
with  a  wife  and  two  children  living.  His  present 
home  is  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  where  he  is 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Spectator^  a  first-class  weekly,  literary  and  family 
newspaper.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  Episcopal  Church ;  but  in  a  char- 
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acteristic  letter,  he  says,  '*In  religion  I  am  an 
Independent — a  sort  of  guerilla,  fighting  error  of 
all  kinds,  but  working  either  outside  or  inside  of 
organizations  as  circumstances  may  direct.  I  re- 
spect all  beliefs  through  which  people  find  help 
and  inspiration,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
most  liberal ;  but  do  not  choose  to  confine  myself 
to  any  one  method  or  set  of  methods,  believing 
that  they  all  contain  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error, 
and  not  wishing  to  place  myself  in  such  relations 
to  them  that  I  will  be  blinded  to  the  faults  or  vir- 
tues of  any." 

In  the  cause  of  good  he  has  sung  like  a  Sankey ; 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  he  has  talked  like  a 
Murphy.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Clark  at  the  head 
of  this  article  will  give  the  reader  a  tolerably  fair 
idea  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  is  tall,  nearly 
six  feet  in  height,  muscular  and  robust,  weighing 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  well-propor- 
tioned. His  health  is  excellent,  and  he  prides 
himself  on  having  always  been  a  total  abstainer 
from  stimulants  and  narcotics.  His  aHmirable 
organization  gives  hin^-a  remarkable  power  of  en- 
durance, whether  the  call  be  made  upon  his  intel- 
lectual or  physical  faculties.  In  conversation  he 
is  remarkable  for  graceful  fluency  and  brilliant 
expression,  while  few  are  gifted  with  a  more 
ready  wit,  or  with  better  faculty  for  agreeable 
repartee. 

As  an  appropriate  close  to  this  sketch,  no 
apology  will  be  necessary  to  the  reader  for  taking 
up  the  space  of  the  Monthly  by  presenting  an 
exquisite  poem  by  Mr.  Clark,  "Going  Home." 
This,  with  several  others,  will  appear  in  the 
"Cyclopadia  of  British  and  American  Poets," 
now  in  preparation  by  Epes  Sargent,  for  publica- 
tion by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York : 

Going  Home. 


Kiss  me  when  my  spirit  flic 
Let  the  beauty  of  your  eyes 
Beam  along  the  waves  of  death 
While  I  draw  my  parting  breath, 
And  am  borne  to  yonder  shore 
Where  the  billows  beat  no  more, 
And  the  notes  of  endless  spring 
Through  the  groves  immortal  ring. 

I  am  going  home  to-night. 
Out  of  blindness  into  sight, 
Out  of  weakness,  war  and  pain 
Into  power,  peace  and  gain ; 


Out  of  winter  gale  and  gloom 
Into  summer  breath  and  bloom; 
From  the  wand'rings  of  the  past 
I  am  going  home  at  last. 

Kiss  my  lips  and  let  me  go- 
Nearer  swells  the  solenm  flow 
Of  the  wondrous  stream  that  rolk 
By  the  border-land  of  souls — 
I  can  catch  sweet  strains  of  songs 
Floating  down  from  distant  throngs, 
And  can  feel  the  touch  of  hands 
Reaching  out  from  angel  bands. 

Anger's  frown  and  envy's  thrust. 
Friendship  chilled  by  cold  distrost, 
Sleepless  night  and  weary  mom. 
Toil  in  fruitless  land  forlorn. 
Aching  head  and  breaking  heart. 
Love  destroyed  by  slander's  dart. 
Drifting  ship  and  darkened  sea. 
Over  there  will  righted  be. 

Sing  in  numbers  low  and  sweet. 
Let  the  songs  of  two  worlds  meet— 
We  shall  not  be  sundered  long — 
Like  the  fragments  of  a  song, 
Like  the  branches  of  a  rill 
Parted  by  the  rock  or  hill. 
We  shall  blend  in  tune  and  time. 
Loving  on  in  perfect  rhyme. 

When  the  noontide  of  your  da3rs 
Yields  to  twilight's  silver  haze 
Ere  the  world  recedes  in  space. 
Heavenward  lift  your  tender  face. 
Let  your  dear  eyes  homeward  shine. 
Let  your  spirit  call  for  mine. 
And  my  own  will  answer  you 
From  the  deep  and  boundless  blue. 

Swifter  than  the  sunbeam's  flight 
I  will  cleave  the  gloom  of  night. 
And  will  guide  you  to  the  land 
Where  our  loved  ones  waiting  stand. 
And  the  legions  of  the  blest 
There  shall  welcome  you  to  rest — 
They  will  know  you  when  your  eyes 
On  the  isles  of  glory  rise. 

When  the  parted  streams  of  life 
Join  beyond  all  jarring  strife, 
And  the  flowers  that  withered  lay 
Blossom  in  immortal  May — 
When  the  voices  hushed  and  dear 
Thrill  once  more  the  raptured  ear, 
We  shall  feel  and  know  and  see 
God  knew  better  far  than  we. 
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By  Mrs.  A.   L.   Bassett. 


CHAPTER   I. 

exquisite  evening  in  the  early  summer- 
lature  had  put  on  her  fairest  robe, 
;lf  with  flowers  and  scattered  perfumes 
lat  softly  fanned  her  cheek.  The  sky 
lest,  most  ethereal  vail,  dotted  with 
:louds  here  and  there,  and  the  Blue 
ided  its  bare  cliffs  with  a  darkly-blue 
izy  light,  and  looked  down  in  smiling 
3on  the  "Valley  of  the  Shenandoah" 
own  now  to  the  soldiers  of  the  late 
pon  the  handsome  young  couple  who 
zing  admiringly  upon  sky  and  moun- 

sons  have  left  the  cottage,  you  wrote 
Bs  here  now?"  asked  Harvey  Allerton, 
s  fair  companion  slowly  approached  a 
ouse  only  a  step  from  the  roadside. 
^  from  Yankee -land,  I  believe;  I  don't 
ame — she's  nobody,"  replied  Edith 
idifferently,  with  the  least  particle  of 
tone. 

It  a  pity!  I  had  hoped  you  would 
nice  people  there,  as  they  are  near 
;  your  neighbors." 

emed  fully  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
erm  nobody — it  was  a  common  and- 
ve  term  in  Virginia;  it  meant  without 
sition,  not  in  "our  circle,"  and  con- 
t  worth  knowing.  The  Old  Dominion 
ar  was  very  tenacious  of  the  old  tradi- 
t  over  by  the  cavaliers,  and  the  aristo- 
>tate  occupied  very  much  the  position 
ish  nobility  in  society — a  position  so 
recognized  by  every  one  that  those 
genealogical  claim  to  it  considered  it 
be  spoken  to  at  church,  where  rich  and 
ogether,  by  their  aristocratic  neigh- 
iing  no  other  recognition.  Family 
rtainly  somewhat  pardonable  in  those 
cords  of  titles  in  their  possession  be- 
heir  great,  great,  great-grandfathers, 
of  the  present  nobles  were  unknown 
Id's  court;   even  as  a  distinguished 


officer  in  the  British  army  and  late  member  of 
Parliament  once  said  to  a  Virginia  gentleman, 
"Sir,  your  ancestors  were  at  court  and  wearing 
coronets  while  mine  were  running  about  bare- 
footed in  Scotland."  So  the  F.  F.  V.'s,  proud 
of  their  lineage,  lived,  married,  and  died  in  their 
own  select  circle. 

When  Edith  called  the  unknown  widow."  no- 
body," Harvey  felt  no  longer  any  interest  in  the 
occupant  of  the  neat  homestead,  and  the  subject 
dropped  without  another  remark  from  either  party^ 
They  were  close  to  the  gate  when  Edith  spoke, 
and,  as  Harvey  carelessly  replied,  an  involuntary 
impulse  tempted  Edith  to  look  back,  to  penetrate 
the  deep  shadow  of  the  grapevines  clustering  in 
heavy  masses  around  the  porch,  and  see  if  any  one 
was  in  hearing.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  felt 
somebody  looking  at  her.  An  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant sensation,  the  sensation  of  having  unin- 
tentionally spoken  rudely  of  a  person  who  was 
listening  to  her  remarks,  came  over  the  kind- 
hearted  girl  as  she  encountered  the  steady,  half- 
scornful  gaze  of  a  pair  of  large  brown  eyes,  the 
property  of  a  young  woman  who  was  standing  in 
the  doorway,  with  her  apron  filled  with  flowers. 
She  did  not  regret  her  speech,  for  it  was  only  a 
plainly-expressed  truth;  but  she  had  too  much 
delicacy  and  kindliness  of  feeling  willingly  to 
wound  any  one  by  speaking  thus  candidly  in  their 
presence,  and  therefore  she  did  regret  being 
overheard.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  tell  Harvey 
what  she  had  seen ;  but  the  second  thought  was 
better — why  make  him  look  back,  as  curiosity 
would  assuredly  tempt  him  to  do  ?  men  were  as 
weak  and  inconstant  as  women,  and  those  brown 
eyes  were  uncommonly  large  and  handsome.  Why 
should  his  attention  be  called  to  them  when  her 
own  dark-blue  ones  were  ready  to  meet  his  with 
such  true  affection  ?  No,  there  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  mention  having  seen  any  one. 

"  Here  is  a  splendid  piece  of  road,  cousin 
Harvey;  let's  have  a  gallop." 

"Just  as  you  please,  ma  chere,  I  always  love 
a  gallop  with  you,  especially  a  long  and  fast  one, 
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for  it  shakes  down  that  mass  of  sunbeams  confined 
in  that  odious  net  at  the  back  of  your  head,  and 
brings  the  roses  into  those  cheeks,  which  are  many 
shades  too  white.  You  don't  take  enough  exer- 
cise to  give  you  a  healthy  color.  Mammy  makes 
too  much  of  a  baby  of  you.  I  verily  believe  she 
would  keep  every  breath  of  air  from  your  lungs  if 
she  had  her  way,  so  much  afraid  is  she  of  your 
taking  cold." 

Edith  laughed  merrily  as  she  gave  the  reins  to 
her  horse ;  and  as  they  dashed  along  she  stole  a 
hairpin  or  two  from  her  shining  braids  of  red- 
gold  hair,  just  to  make  sure  that  it  would  sooner 
or  later  fall  like  a  sunny  cloud  around  her.  In 
her  childish  innocence  she  sought  to  please  by 
gratifying  the  wishes  of  her  companion ;  coquetry 
had  not  yet  taught  her  the  surer  art  of  perverse- 
ness. 

She  was  only  sixteen,  and  the  young  man  at 
her  side  having  counted  his  twenty-eighth  birth- 
day, called  her  in  his  heart  "only  a  child — a 
dear,  sweet,  lovable  child."  It  was  the  child's 
hand  he  held  in  a  loose,  cousinly  and  unconcealed 
grasp ;  but  it  was  the  woman's  mind  to  which  he 
addressed  his  conversation,  to  which  he  confided 
his  hopes  for  the  brilliant  future  in  store  for  him, 
and  this  fascinated  her. 

"How  do  you  like  brown  eyes.  Cousin  Harvey; 
brown  eyes  as  big  and  dark  as  ripe  chestnuts?" 
she  asked,  as  the  gallop  subsided  into  a  canter  on 
the  steep  hill  which  announced  their  approach  to 
Harper's  Ferry. 

"  I  greatly  prefer  blue." 

"I  didn't  ask  which  you  preferred — brown  or 
blue,"  she  said,  with  a  little  pout,  put  on  to  hide 
a  smile,  "I  asked  how  you  liked  chestnut-brown 
eyes;  great,  big,  reddish-brown  eyes  with  lashes 
an  inch  long  and  a  look  that  seems  to  go  right 
through  you." 

"I  don't  like  to  feel  transparent,  Edie;  it  makes 
a  fellow  conscious  that  he's  small,  only  five  feet 
eight,  when  he'd  like  to  stand  six  in  his  socks.  I 
can't  do  better  than  repeat,  I  prefer  blue  eyes, 
eyes  blue  as  Italia' s  cloudless  skies,  that  seem  to 
shrink  from  too  bold  a  gaze  and  hide  like  gentians 
beneath  the  snowy  lids."  Harvey  had  dropped 
the  careless  tone  in  which  he  first  spoke,  and 
looked  with  unfeigned  admiration  at  the  soft, 
loving  face,  the  tall,  lithe  figure  so  close  to  him. 

Edith  turned  away  her  head ;  a  perverse  spirit 
seemed  to  possess  her  whenever  she  thought  of 


the  steady  gaze  that  followed  them  as  they  left  tk 
cottage  behind ;  and  so,  after  a  moment's  paoK^ 
she  said,  "  But  you  do  admire  a  rather  petUejufUL 
of  beauty.  I've  heard  you  so  often  speak  admir- 
ingly of  Anna  Byrd." 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  I  do  most  oi- 
tensely  appreciate  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  nj 
little  niece's  figure;  but  don't  you  know  hovtrat  i 
it  is  'we  like  best  our  opposites.'  My moddofj 
beauty  is  quite  five  feet  six  or  seven — which  b  if,  i 
pet?"  He  laughed  as  he  caught  her  haodaadj 
bent  his  head  over  the  waving,  sunny  curls  whid  j 
the  breeze  tossed  to  his  lips.  He  meant  noduivi 
by  his  light  caress,  his  flattering  words;  i 
nothing  only  because  his  own  heart  was  free;  tk  j 
same  praise  lavished  upon  another  might  m\ 
conveyed  an  intimation  of  deep  affection.  hvJ 
Edith  !  who  can  blame  her  for  believing  hcloiJi 
her — what  more  could  he  have  said  ?  Perhaps  M 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  passing  thoughts, fork! 
held  her  hand  only  an  instant,  and  a.shatol 
flitted  across  his  brow  as  she  reQiained  siktf*! 
"What  made  you  ask  me  such  questions, Edielj 
Do  you  know  any  little  brown-eyed  love  of  aplj 
whom  you  want  to  introduce?" 

"  No,  indeed !"  she  answered,  quickly.  "J 
all  of  my  friends  are  good«sized  blondes.    Idoi^J 
like  dark  eyes,  and — ^well,  I  knew  you  didn't,! 
heard  you  say  so  before ;  but  I  did  want  to  I 
you  abuse  them  this  evening." 

Harvey  only  blughed  at  her  pettish  but 
little  speech,  then  pointed  to  the  gatheringc 
declared  himself  enough  of  a  Baptist  to  object  I* 
sprinkling,  and  added,  "It  would  require tr 
ride  at  best  to  reach  Waveland  before  the  1 
hour." 

The  evening  meal  over,  Edith  waited  only fcj 
Harvey's  early  good-night,  and  was  in  her  < 
room  before  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hooB  WJ 
died  away  on  the  pike.  . 

"  Now,  mammy  dear,  just  send  Jane  awaji  •■l 
put  me  to  bed  yourself,  please,"  said  theiDOlh*j 
less  girl,  as  she  threw  her  arms  around  hers 
old  nurse,  who  sat  as  erect  in  her  shuck-bott^l 
chair  as  any  grandame  of  the  olden  time.  H^l 
dress  was  spotlessly  neat,  her  cap  border  < 
crimped,  and  the  handkerchief  crossed  oo  ^ 
bosom  was  white  as  snow. 

"  Yes,  chile,  to  be  sure  I  will.    Jane,  yoo  < 
go ;  your  mistress  don't  want  you  no  more.' 

Mammy  had  been  bom  and  raised  in  the  hoi 
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I  master's  children,  and  did  not  talk 
tation  negro,  although  her  grammar 
ays  a  la  Murray, 

r,  you  may  just  do  everything  for  me, 
i  !  Please  get  off  these  horrid  shoes 
re  so  heavy  j  and  then  untangle  this 
n  I  had  to  let  it  come  down  just  to 
iplish  cousin  ;  but  oh,  its  awful  having 
irhen  one's  so  sleepy  !" 
nind.  Mammy's  darling  chile  shan't 
;  just  lie  down  on  the  couch,  and  I'll 
ingle  out." 

•  with  her  eyes  closed  on  the  white 
which  her  hair  hung  like  a  golden 
and  happy  in  spite  of  her  fatigue, 
le  opened  her  deep  blue  eyes,  and 
;rly  into  the  tender  face  bending  over 

,r,  tell  me  something  about  the  people 
je?" 

le,  they  arn't  nobody!  They  keeps 
ant,  helps  to  clean  up  the  house,  and 
s  they  actually  cooks  themselves,  on  a 
thing  they  call  a  cooking-stove." 
ngs !  the  idea  of  cooking,  such  weather 
lit  I  reckon  they're  used  to  it,  and 
it  much.     How  many  are  there  in  the 

e  mother  and  daughter,  I  heard  MoUie 
ent  there  to  sell  'em  some  chickens, 
Dg  lady — they  call  her  Miss  Hattie — 
reet  and  pretty  that  Mollie  ran  to  her, 
d  been  you,  and  hugged  her,  and  told 
like  a  flower  in  the  garden.  La,  bless 
tie  thing  was  scared  to  death;  and 
►  her  mother  to  come  help  her,  that 

crazy.  Her  mother  seemed  to  be 
to  the  ways  about  here,  and  she  told 

not  to  be  scared,  it  was  just  a  way 

had,  she'd  heard   her  son   say  so. 

both  made  very  nice  apologies  to 
she  hasn't  been  there  since ;  she  said 
ad  been  called  a  *  nigger'  before  by 
ady;  she  was  master's  servant,  his 
►red  woman,  and  she  never  meant  to 

else.  I  told  Mollie  people  from  the 
't  know  any  better;  but  she  can't  get 
Betsy  Ann  lives  with  them,  and  she 
2y  treat  her  mighty  well ;  but  she's 
3me,  and  I  know  she  never  did  as 
before  in  her  life.     I  never  did  hear 


of  one  woman  cooking  and  washing  and  ironing 
and  helping  to  clean  up  the  house  !" 

"Nor  I,  either,"  laughed  Edith.  **Now, 
mammy,  this  will  do ;  go  put  your  dear  old  self 
to  bed,  and  I'll  be  asleep  five  minutes  after  I  say 
my  prayers." 

Yes,  Edith  could  sleep  now.  The  graceful 
little  figure,  the  great  chestnut  eyes  were  not 
dang'ferous.  Harvey  could  not  love  any  but  a 
lady,  and  the  life  of  the  girl  she  had  seen  could 
not  be  a  lady's  life  in  her  opinion — refinement 
and  cooking  could  not  go  hand  in  hand. 

Harvey  sat  smoking  upon  the  piazza  of  his  beau- 
tiful home  long  after  Edith  was  asleep ;  and  while 
the  smoke  curled  in  blue  wreaths  around  his 
head,  dimming  the  glory  of  the  moonlight,  he 
was  busily  thinking.  Now  and  then  a  broken 
sentence  would  find  utterance  between  his  half- 
closed  teeth,  and  float  from  his  lips  upon  the 
wings  of  a  perfumed  cloud. 

"By  George!  she's  a  beauty.  The  prettiest 
creature  about  here,  certainly !  Its  horribly  lonely 
in  a  house  without  any  womenkind  flying  around ; 
and  they  say  its  jolly  having  a  wife  running  to 
meet  you  whenever  you  come  home.  Bless  the 
child's  heart!  I  believe — I  believe — she — ^loves 
me!" 

The  sentences  were  broken,  and  the  last  words 
were  whispered — ^whispered  with  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction, as  he  tilted  his  chair  back  against  the 
wall,  and  put  his  feet  upon  the  iron  railing  around 
the  porch. 

The  sun  throws  its  dying  rays  upon  the  rocky 
surface  of  the  Maryland  Heights — ^as  that  part  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  is  called  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry — and  the  wonder- 
ful profile  upon  its  steep,  bare  face,  so  like  Wash- 
ington's, stands  out  as  if  chiseled  by  some  giant 
sculptor. 

A  large  party  of  young  people  staying  at  Mr. 
Randolph's  have  been  picnicing  upon  the  Heights; 
and  the  long  line  of  equestrians  descending  the 
mountain,  looks  charmingly  picturesque  in  the 
rosy  light  of  the  sunset. 

Edith  thinks  she  has  never  been  so  happy 
before.  Her  hat  is  encircled  with  wild  flowers 
which  Harvey's  own  hand  has  snatched  for  her 
from  the  cliffs,  and  to-day  his  voice  has  a  tone  of 
tender  earnestness  in  it  which  she  has  never  heard 
before. 
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**  Oh,  cousin  Harvey,  don't  you  think  we  might 
ford  the  river?  you  said  you  had  forded  it  once 
long  ago,  and  Dixie  scares  at  the  bridge ;  do  let's 
try  it !     I  am  sur^  I  should  enjoy  it  so  much," 

**  You  are  sure  you  can  manage  Dixie,  and  that 
you  won't  be  frightened,  Edith?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  am  certain  I  can  make  Dixie  be- 
have; and  nothing  ever  scares  me." 

**  Well,  then,  we'll  stop  at  that  little  house  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  inquire  if  its  quite 
safe  to  attempt  it,"  said  Harvey,  as  they  touched 
their  horses  with  their  whips  and  left  their  friends 
far  behind. 

In  a  few  moments  they  stopped  at  the  gate 
which  led  into  a  small  yard  surrounding  the 
house,  which  was  scarcely  better  than  a  servant's 
cabin.  At  the  gate  stood  a  brown  pony,  on 
which  there  was  a  neat  side  saddle ;  but  neither 
Edith  nor  Harvey  gave  it  a  thought,  for  the  old 
man  who  owned  the  premises  had  quickly  re- 
sponded to  their  call,  and  was  answering  their 
questions  rather  unsatisfactorily. 

"Wall,  its  a  good  enough  ford,  or  leastwise  it 
used  to  be ;  but  nobody  crosses  it  since  the  bridge 
was  built  again.  Danger?  No,  sir,  no  danger 
for  you  ;  but  tain't  handylike  for  the  lady;"  and 
the  old  fellow  looked  admiringly  at  Edith. 

"There  now,  he  says  there's  no  danger;  lets 
try  it,  please.  I  don't  mind  if  I  get  my  dress  wet 
again  ;  it  can't  be  hurt  now." 

She  looked  at  him  so  pleadingly  in  her  childish 
glee,  Allerton  could  not  resist;  and  while  their 
friends  paused  upon  the  bridge  to  see  what  had 
become  of  them,  they  rode  up  the  canal  a  short 
distance,  then  plunged  into  the  noisy,  foaming 
waves  of  the  broad  Potomac,  where  it  ripples  and 
dances  over  the  rocks  in  its  bed,  close  to  the  long 
railroad  bridge  at  the  ferry. 

Dixie  arched  her  pretty  neck,  and  lifted  her 
feet  daintily,  as  if  she  would  have  preferred  dry 
land ;  but  a  touch  of  the  whip  in  her  mistress's 
hand  sent  her  forward  against  her  will,  and  with 
evident  reluctance  she  followed  close  behind  Aller- 
ton  on  his  powerful  gray, 

Edith  laughed  merrily,  and  pushed  bravely  on, 
trying  for  a  time  to  talk  to  her  cousin  ;  but  before 
they  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  deafen- 
ing roar  of  the  falls  prevented  her  hearing  his  re- 
plies, and  she  began  to  feel  a  little  giddy.  Oh, 
how  wide  the  river  was;  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
been  an  hour  crossing !     Edith's  head  felt  hot, 


she  stooped  down  and  dipped  her  hand  in  th 
water  which  now  rose  nearly  to  her  feet,  and  id 
her  hair  on  the  temples,  then  bathed  her  forefaeid; 
that  would  surely  relieve  her.  Harvey  has  left  ha 
far  behind ;  he  looks  back  and  calls  to  her  to  fol- 
low him,  to  watch  the  ripples  and  she'll  not  \m 
the  ford.  She  answers  bravely,  crying  out  m 
loudly  and  cheerily  as  she  can,  "YeSfjt%,Tm 
coming ;"  but  her  voice  and  his  sound  wdidnd 
strange,  mingled  with  the  roar  and  gnigleoftk 
water  foaming  over  the  rocks.  Harvey  tpm 
pushes  on;  she  sees  that  he  is  moving  only  If' 
the  distance  between  them,  which  is  incrauff 
every  moment ;  she  sees  the  water  mshiog  hf, 
that  is  moving ;  but  everything  else  seems  sturf* 
ing  still. 

"  Come,  Edie,  dear,  come  on  faster,"  she  I 
in  a  voice  faint  and  strange,  as  if  it  came  fttmitk 
other  world ;  and  still  she  cries,  'Tm  cooiog,' 
yet  cannot  tell  whether  her  horse  is  moving  or  sol 

"Go   on,   Dixie,"   she    says,  firmly,  ih 
fiercely.     "  I  won't  admit   that   Vm  giddyl  I 
won't  have  him  think  I'm  frightened ;  for  h 
not,  only  my  head  is  swimming  because  Tm  Mt 
used  to  it.     Go  on,  Dixie  1" 

She  knows  she  speaks  angrily ;  but  her  rid 
dies  away  like  a  murmur  amidst  the  hoane  hq^ 
ter,  the  boisterous  sport  of  the  waves,  hit: 
moving  ?  Yes ;  for  the  horse's  feet  slip  frw  * 
rocks,  and  she  goes  down,  down,  deeper  nA 
deeper,  until  she  feels  the  water  running  oferltf 
knees,  and  it  seems  creeping  upward  towarl  te: 
waist,  it  dashes  a  moment  over  her  lipi  ths 
Dixie  gives  a  plunge  and  again  stands  on  i^] 
slippery  rocks;  and  the  water  receding  fl4 
rushes  wildly  around  her  feet.  She  has  gitta 
her  long  riding  skirt  closely  about  her,  so  dot  K 
feet  are  uncovered,  and  her  shoes  are  soon  f^i 
through  and  through.  She  does  not  mind  tlif 
but  there  is  a  rushing  sound  in  her  eaniMl 
prevents  her  from  distinguishing  any  other 
tinctly.  She  is  looking  to  see  where  the  ripflK 
are  that  she  may  follow  Harvey,  who  is  looMf 
back  anxiously.  A  few  minutes  before  he  m 
heard  her  answer,  "I'm  coming;"  but  sheii* 
nearer  him.  Dixie  is  surely  coming  on;  he** 
the  water  splashed  by  her  hoofe  foiling  in  a  Ao* 
around  the  lovely  face  he  believes  he  is  begioii 
to  love  more  than  any  other.  True,  there  is  t 
a  short  distance  between  them;  bat  be  cttf 
easily  go  back  to  her,  so  he  asks  again,  "A 
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DO  coming?"  and  again  waits,  then  moves  slowly 
mrard  as  she  looks  at  him  and  smiles. 

Dixie  is  not  moving,  she  is  only  pawing  the 
rater  and  restlessly  tossing  her  head.  Edith 
Aunks  she  is  going  forward,  and  smiles  at  Har- 
lejf.  She  knows  he  has  spoken ;  but  she  can  no 
(ODger  hear  what  he  says  for  the  roaring  in  her 
fan;  nor  can  she  answer,  for  Dixie  seems  reeling 
lieotath  her  weight,  and  her  head  goes  round  and 
found.  She  feels  that  death  is  near,  she  cannot 
|U  upon  her  horse  until  Harvey  reaches  her ;  and 
^^  looks  calmly  away  from  the  water  up  towards 
r^ deep-blue  sky  whither  she  is  going,  and  forgets 
Ibrao  instant  the  worlds  he  is  leaving  behind. 
A  voice  she  loves  calls  her  back  to  earth — to 

the  consciousness    of   helplessness  and  danger. 

iHanrey  is  only  a  few  yards  from  her  in  reality ; 

kot  hb  horse  is  swimming — he  has  lost  the  ford. 
"There  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  swim 

to  the  shore;  guide  Dixie  so  that  she'll  follow  my 

iny;  don't  be  frightened,  there's  no  danger; 

keep  firm  in  your  seat." 

Edith  only  heard  the  words,  ''we  must  swim 
;.  for  the  shore,"  and  saw  Harvey  draw  his  feet  up 

n  high  as  possible  upon  his  saddle  as  his  horse 

tv^  to  swim. 

Her  voice  does  not  tremble  as  she  answers, 
:<doily,  "I  can't — I'm  giddy."     Her  pride  was 

d  gone  now. 
"Look  away  from   the  water;    I'll  come  to 

JOB. 

She  looked  up,  but  the  words  came  too  late ; 

'.  ker  pride  had  perhaps  cost  her  her  life.     The 

^  viter  is  still  dashed  in  her  face  as  Dixie  impa- 

'Jientiy  paws  the  green  rocks;  but  her  eyes  are 

doied,  a  cold  dew  stands  on  her  forehead,  she 

mys  firom  side  to  side  in  her  saddle.     Gently  she 

'  Ub  fiNward,  still  conscious  of  an  effort  to  guide 

her  head  until  it  shall  rest  on  her  horse's  neck ; 

then  darkness  seemed  to  envelop  her,  and  crush 

both  mind  and  body  beneath  its  black  wings;  and 

Aen  she  knew  no  more. 

"I'll  guide  you  to  the  other  side,"  said  a  clear, 
tieet  voice.  "  I  saw  you  would  miss  the  ford  by 
loiflg  into  the  river  where  you  did,  for  since  the 
hod  last  year  it  has  shifted.  I  determined  to 
Ubw  as  soon  as  the  lady's  horse  stopped.  I 
goOKd  what  was  the  matter,  for  I  had  my  head 
toiwim  odce.     Come  on,  she's  all  right  now." 

Edith  had  opened  her  eyes  to  find  Harvey's 
Missopporting  her  upon  her  saddle,  and  the  girl 


of  the  cottage,  with  the  chestnut  eyes,  by  her  side 
on  the  pony  she  had  seen  just  before  plunging 
into  the  noisy  river. 

With  Harvey's  hand  upon  her  bridle  and  her 
eyes  turned  away  from  the  water,  she  is  no  longer 
giddy;  and  as  they  follow  the  brave  girl  riding 
in  front  of  them  she  laughs  at  the  idea  of  her 
''feint,"  as  she  calls  it,  and  bJames  herself  for 
being  so  foolish. 

The  shore  was  soon  reached,  and  they  hastened 
at  once  to  the  hotel,  where  their  anxious  friends 
were  awaiting  their  arrival. 

The  stranger  had  said  good-evening,  and  taken 
the  rode  homeward  when  they  turned  into  the 
principal  street  of  the  little  village ;  and,  ungrateful 
or  momentarily  forgetful  of  her  services,  neither 
Edith  nor  Harvey  alluded  to  her  after  she  de- 
parted. Perchance  the  cool  manner  in  which  the 
girl  declined  their  thanks  for  her  services  had 
rather  annoyed  the  cordial  and  enthusiastic  young 
Southerners.  Edith  had  to  allow  her  friends  to 
visit  beautiful  "Jefferson's  Rock"  without  her, 
while  her  skirts  were  being  dried  by  the  kitchen 
fire;  and  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  before 
the  weary  excursionists  reached  home. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Harvey  Allerton's  gray  riding-horse  stands 
by  the  cottage  gate,  while  he,  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  grapevines,  waits  the  answer  to  his  knock 
upon  the  door.  He  waits  only  a  few  moments ; 
there  is  a  light  tread  in  the  hall,  the  latch  is  with- 
drawn, and  he  sees  a  pretty  little  figure,  clad  in 
white,  standing  before  him. 

"Miss  Haywood,  I  presume?  Allow  me  to 
introduce  myself;  my  name  is  Allerton." 

Miss  Haywood  bowed  rather  coldly. 

"  Will  you  walk  in,  Mr.  Allerton?" 

"She  might  have  shaken  hands  with  me," 
thought  Harvey,  as  he  followed  her  into  the  par- 
lor. He  glanced  around  with  some  surprise,  and 
was  conscious  that  he  half-started  and  changed 
color  as  he  took  his  seat  upon  a  luxurious  sofa, 
and  found  himself  opposite  an  exquisite  oil-paint- 
ing hanging  above  a  handsome  piano ;  while  on 
every  side  of  the  room  hung  fine  engravings  of 
world-renowned  pictures;  and  books  and  maga- 
zines lay  carelessly  strewn  around  as  if  constantly 
in  use. 

Hattie  Haywood  noticed  his  evident  astonish- 
ment,  and    a   smile    half-scornful,    half-derisive 
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curled  her  red  lii^s.  Harvey  caught  the  shadow  I 
of  that  smile,  for  it  still  lingered  unconsciously  | 
upon   her  colorless  cheeks  as  he  turned  toward  , 


her,  and  somewhat  awkwardly  apologized  for  his 
visit. 

''I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  you,  Miss 
Haywood,  to  express  my  own  and  Miss  Ran- 
dolph's thanks  for  your  services  on  yesterday. 
My  cousin  was  very  anxious  to  enjoy  the  novelty 
of  fording  a  river,  and  insisted  upon  my  taking 
her  across  where  I  had  once  found  a  ford  for  my- 
self; I  yielded,  never  imagining  that  she  would 
grow  giddy.  She  is  a  beautiful  rider,  and  per- 
fectly fearless,  and  I  thought  she  might  venture. 
You  came  to  our  rescue  just  at  the  right  moment ; 
I  had  lost  the  ford,  and  should  have  had  to  take 
her  upon  my  horse  and  thus  swim  across,  which 
would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  her,  and  would 
greatly  have  mortified  her  pride." 

"She  would  scarcely  have  liked  her  'pride 
mortified.'  I  can  understand  that,"  said  Hattie, 
with  a  smile,  as  she  remembered  Edith's  words 
months  before,  when  in  the  early  springtime  she 
had  regretted  that  there  was  *  nobody'  at  the  cot- 
tage whom  she  could  visit.  She  remembered  also 
Harvey's  reply. 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  see  us  and  to  fol- 
low?" asked  Harvey,  with  some  curiosity. 

**  Oh,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  poor  sick  woman  at 
the  house  where  you  made  your  inquiries  about 
the  ford,  and  having  crossed  there  once  or  twice 
myself,  I  thought  I'd  sec  if  you  took  the  right 
course ;  in  a  few  moments  I  found  you  were  going 
wrong,  and  determined  to  follow.  It  was  just  an 
impulse ;  I  obeyed  it,  scarcely  knowing  why  I  did 
it,  so  you  need  not  thank  me."  The  words  were 
spoken  carelessly,  and  with  utter  indifference. 

**  You  are  accustomed  to  fording  streams  ?" 

*'Yes;  at  the  North  I  have  crossed  many  a 
river  on  horseback ;  the  Potomac  tempted  me 
because  it  was  wider  than  most  of  our  streams.  I 
was  more  fortunate  than  you  in  the  directions  I 
received ;  I  was  lolcl  not  lo  try  the  old  ford,  that 
it  had  shifted  since  the  flood  last  fall." 

"Do  you  like  your  new  home,  Miss  Haywood? 
I  fear  you've  found  it  lonely?" 

"No,  I  do  not  like  my  home  here;  but  I  like 
the  beautiful  country,  the  mild  climate.  New 
England  is  too  cold  for  me." 

"May  I  ask  what  is  your  objection  to  your 
home;  is  the  house  uncomfortable?" 


"  You  should  not  have  asked  to  know  my 
jection;  but  as  you  have,  I'll  answer  honei 
The  house  does  well  enoughp  though  enti] 
without  conveniences.  There  were  no  stova 
furnaces  when  we  came  into  it ;  the  spring  «s 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  from  which 
had  to  get  our  entire  supply  of  water;  the  kitcl 
quite  a  long  walk  from  the  dining-room,  and  th 
was  no  woodshed;  but  these  defects  could 
remedied.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  people  wh 
makes  a  residence  here  tedious  and  disagreetbl 

"  You  don't  know  us,  or  you  wouldn't  talkK 

"Perhaps  not.  I've  had  no  opportunity 
knowing  you  who  call  yourselves  the  aristocn 
of  the  country;  and  those  of  the  second  cl 
whom  I've  met,  though  very  good,  kind,  ha 
table  people,  are  not  well  educated,  and  theref 
one  tires  of  their  society.  I  shall  be  glad  to  ti 
my  face  northward  again." 

"  You  are  going  to  leave  us,  then?" 

"Yes,  very  soon,  or  I  should  not  have  spol 
so  freely.  You  asked  an  awkward  question,  \ 
I've  answered  honestly  and  truthfully." 

"  Hattie,  dear,  its  time  you  were  getting  re 
for  tea/'  said  a  feeble  voice  from  the  next  rooi 

"Mother  has  been  asleep;   she  doesn't  ki 
that  any  one  is  here,"  said  Hattie,  her  voice  i 
ening.     "I'm  coming,  mother,"  she  then 
swered  in  a  louder  tone,     "  You'll  stay  to  i 
Mr.  Allerton?" 

The  question  was  asked  politely,  but  not  i 
cordially,  and  yet  Harvey  stayed. 

"  We  keep  but  one  servant ;  on  washing  di 
get  our  meals  ready,"  she  said,  pointedly,  as 
left  the  room. 

She  did  not  close  the  door  behind  her, 
Harvey  saw  her  fasten  a  neat  apron  around 
waist  as  she  laid  the  cloth  upon  the  tablet 
quickly  put  the  plates,  knives,  spoons,  etc. 
their  places.  He  could  not  help  watching 
intently,  and  replied  almost  at  random  to  the 
marks  made  by  the  fragile-looking  lady  wl 
Hattie  brought  in  and  introduced  as  her  mot 
before  she  began  her  work. 

Harvey  had  never  known  a  tea  ready  so  qui< 
after  an  order  was  given  for  its  preparation.  T 
there  was  nothing  hot  but  the  delicately-brov 
omlette,  the  tea  and  coffee;  but  the  bread 
cut  in  thin  slices  ;  the  dishes  of  preserves  see 
freshly  filled,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  table  si 
a  tiny  vase  of  flowers  he  had  seen  her  arranges 
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ler  return  from  the  basement  kitchen.  He  men- 
tally decided  he  had  never  before  eaten  such  a 
Idiciou^  meal,  and  ventured  upon  a  few  compli- 
ments after  they  had  taken  their  seats  around  the 
lea  table. 

« What  beautifully  white  bread ;  this  is  surely 
not  of  your  roanu&cture,  Miss  Haywood?" 

"Yes,  I  made  it,  and  everything  else  you  see 
upon  the  table."  She  spoke  coldly,  and  her 
nother  looked  up  in  evident  surprise. 

"Hattie  does  everything  about  the  house  on 
roesdaySy"  said  Mrs.  Haywood,  gently.  *'Our 
iBCome  is  small,  and  we  economize  when  at  home 
10  that  we  may  enjoy  a  trip  somewhere  every 
jfear.  We  are  going  soon  to  California.  Hattie 
las  been  everywhere  there  is  anything  worth  see- 
mg  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  now 
die's  bent  on  going  to  the  Yosemite  Valley ;  and 
I  think  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  States  will  suit 
me  better  than  Virginia.  We  came  here  because 
we  had  heard  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  Harper's 
Ferry  and  the  country  around  it,  and  we  were  not 
disappointed." 

"I  was  in  everything  but  the  scenery,"  said 
Hittie,  laughing.  She  had  not  liked  being  called 
"nobody,"  and  she  despised  the  people  who  had 
tiken  it  for  granted  that  she  was  not  worth  visit- 
ing because  she  lived  differently  from  themselves ; 
hot  she  had  vented  her  spite  now  upon  Harvey, 
udwas  satisfied.  She  had  shown  him  how  she 
Gonld  be  housemaid  and  cook,  and  now  she  was 
in  a  good  humor,  and  would  let  him  see  her  in 
another  character. 

Her  cheeks  were  flushed  from  contact  with  the 
heated  air  of  the  kitchen,  and  her  brown  eyes 
ibidied  and  glowered  beneath  their  long  black 
bdws,  making  her  sweet  face  almost  beautiful. 
Throwing  a  white  net  over  the  table,  she  entered 
the  parlor  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Allerton?" 

"Passionately  fond  of  good  music,  such  as  I'm 
ioreyou  can  give  me.  Miss  Haywood,"  he  said, 
lising  the  lid  of  the  piano.  Yes,  he  thought  she 
^M  do  anything  now. 

She  laughed  again  merrily,  almost  wickedly,  as 
he  took  her  seat  at  the  instrument,  and  ran  her 
ingers  lightly  over  the  keys.  When  one  is  thor- 
Qghly  master  of  their  art,  they  have  an  aii  of 
onscious  power  which  is  visible  in  every  move- 
lent;  and  Hattie's  graceful  posture,  and  the 
fid,  gentle  motion  of  her  hands  showed  in  a 


moment  that  she  was  no  novice.  She  played 
without  notes  long,  difficult  selections  from  operas 
most  exquisitely,  while  Harvey  listened  entranced. 
He  had  never  heard  any  one  in  private  play  so 
well. 

*'  Now,  shall  I  sing  for  you?" 

She  scarcely  waited  for  his  eager  "  yes"  before 
she  placed  a  sheet  of  music  before  her  and  began 
that  sweet  air  from  Trovatore,  "Breeze  of  the 
Night."  Her  voice  was  not  powerful;  but  it  was 
sweet  and  clear  as  a  bird's,  and  perfectly  culti- 
vated. 

The  piano  did  not  face  the  wall,  and  Harvey 
sat  sunning  himself  in  the  light  of  those  ^reat 
chestnut  eyes,  as  Edith  called  them ;  he  felt  sad, 
troubled,  he  knew  not  why. 

The  song  qpded,  Hattie  closed  the  instrument, 
and  Harvey  rose  to  say  good-by. 

**  My  first  visit  has  been  a  long  one.  Miss  Hay- 
wood, and  yet  I  will  not  apologize  for  it ;  it  has 
afforded  me  too  much  pleasure.  May  I  come 
again  soon?" 

"  Yes,  come  if  you  wish ;  we'll  be  glad  to  see 
you."     Hattie  had  thawed,  and  spoke  cordially. 

It  was  still  very  early,  not  yet  eight  o'clock, 
and  Harvey  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  dismounted  at  Mr.  Randolph's  door. 

"Just  in  time  for  supper,  Harvey,"  said  that 
gentleman;  as  he  came  forward  to  meet  his  guest. 
"  Edith  and  the  young  folks  have  sat  down  to  the 
table.  You've  been  to  tea?  Well,  never  mind; 
come  in  and  join  us  in  a  cup  of  coffee  at  any  rate." 

Harvey  knew  he  must  share  their  meal,  or 
offend  his  hospitable  friends ;  and  so  he  made  no 
farther  objection,  and  was  quickly  ushered  into  a 
brilliantly  lighted  room  where  Edith  sat  at  the 
head  of  a  long,  crowded  table. 

"  What  a  contrast  1"  thought  Harvey.  "  There 
the  soft,  cool  twilight;  here  a  dozen  lamps  or 
more.  There  a  simple,  light  repast ;  here  a  feast 
of  good  things — hot  bread  of  several  kinds,  roasted 
partridges,  stewed  oysters,  salad,  cake,  and  patience 
knows  what  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  There 
no  one  to  wait  on  us ;  here  two  men  and  a  boy, 
with  a  little  fellow  to  keep  the  flies  off.  There" — 
he  did  not  finish  the  last  sentence ;  he  could  not 
compare,  and  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  contrast  the 
pretty  little  figure  at  the  head  of  the  other  table 
in  her  simple  white  dress  with  the  beautiful  girl 
in  a  rich  silk  robe  presiding  so  gracefully  here. 
He  made  his  way  to  a  seat  near  her. 
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"Won't  you  take  something,  Cousin  Har- 
vey?" 

"  Only  a  cup  of  coffee,  please." 

**0h,  you  dislike  these  horrid  set  suppers  as 
much  as  I  do,"  she  whispered ;  *'  but  one  must  have 
them ;  it  is  always  expected  when  you  have  com- 
pany." She  sighed.  "  I  get  so  tired  of  them  ; 
the  gentlemen  eat  just  from  habit,  I  believe,  at 
these  late  meals,  and  the  girls  don't  care  for  them. 
What  a  tyrant  custom  is  !  No  one  can  be  hungry 
now  after  a  four  o'clock  dinner.  Do  people  else- 
where live  as  we  do?" 

*'  I've  been  all  through  the  South,  Edith,  and  I 
find  we  all  live  pretty  much  alike ;  we  spend  our 
fortunes  on  our  tables.  North  and  West  the 
people  keep  their  money  for  more  rational  plea- 
sures than  mere  pampering  of  the.  appetite  and 
indulgence  of  the  luxuriously- inclined  body.  We 
all  have  our  faults,  however;  we  are  unwisely 
generous  and  self-indulgent,  while  their  economy 
and  constant  care  for  the  morrow  makes  them 
too  often  hard  and  selfish.  They  are  better 
prepared  for  reverses  than  we  are,  because  they 
are  differently  educated.  What  could  you  do  if 
you  were  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty,  Edith?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know ;  I  never  did  any  work 
in  my  life.  Mammy  never  lets  me  even  make  a 
cake,  it  hurts  Sarah's  feelings,  she  says;  she  im- 
agines if  I  offer  to  help  her  that  I  think  she  can't 
do  it  by  herself,  and  her  pride  is  wounded.  Jane 
makes  all  my  clothes;  so  I  couldn't  be  a  dress- 
maker. I  can  crochet  and  embroider  beautifully ; 
but  that  is  nothing." 

"What  do  you  do  with  all  your  time,  if  you 
never  sew  or  cook  ?" 

"  Why,  I've  lots  to  do.  I  get  out  the  provi- 
sions for  the  plantation;  see  the  clothes  for  our 
servants  cut  out ;  make  up  medicine  for  the  sick, 
and  do  ever  so  much  else,  besides  reading  a  quan- 
tity. 1  don't  see  why  you  ask  such  questions.  I 
know  |)crfectly  well  that  if  I  were  poor  and  had 
to  work,  I  could  learn,  and  do  as  well  as  anybody  ; 
but  what's  the  use  of  knowing  what  you  are  never 
likely  to  put  into  practice?" 

Harvey  did  not  answer ;  he  felt  proud  of  the 


young  girl's  spirit.  Her  cheeks  burned,  ai 
eyes  flashed  when  she  said  she  could  learn,  i 
believed  she  could. 

A  few  moments  later  they  adjourned  t 

parlor ;  Harvey  again  mentally  contrasted  i 

another  he  had  seen.    A  large  handsome 

simply  furnished ;  a  mirror  orer  the  mantel, 

family  portraits  around.      Mr.   Randolph 

pictures,  he  said,  but  could  not  afford  thei 

lived  up  to  his  income,  and  neither  he  n 

daughter  had  ever  been  beyond  Niagara  in 

short  and  infrequent  trips  to  New  York,  h 

of  this  lack  of  ready  money.     There  was  a 

I  standing  open  near  the  window,  just  where  ai 

;  piano  stood,  Harvey  remembered,  and  he  ask 

I  cousin  to  play  for  him. 

I      Edith  played  well  and  with  taste,  then  she 

I  Her  voice  was  sweet,  and  she  chose  a  simple  S 

.  ballad ;  for  she  had  never  taken  a  singing  \\ 

She  had  been  educated  at  home  by  a  Noi 

governess,  who  could  only  teach  her  instron 

music ;  so  her  really  fine  voice  had  not  bee 

tivated,  and  knew  not  its  own  power. 

**  You  have  a  splendid  voice,  Edie ;  what 
you  never  were  able  to  improve  it  by  t 
lessons?" 

With  a  woman's  quick  instinct,  Edith  lod 
him  earnestly,  intently  a  moment,  then  t 
away  without  a  word.  She  had  never  rec 
anything  but  unqualified  praise  from  hi 
before  when  she  sang  for  him.  She  then 
some  excuse  for  leaving  him,  and  joined  a 
who  were  getting  up  a  dance,  and  was  soo 
gaged  in  rushing  through  the  mazy  figures  ( 
Virginia  reel ;  but  when  she  stopped  for  a  m< 
to  say  good-night  to  Harvey  a  half-hour  late 
looked  calmly  again  into  his  face  as  she 
quietly : 

"  You've  called  on  Miss  Haywood." 
<'  Yes,  I  saw  her  this  evening.     She's  a  p 
lady,   Edie;  not  the  nobody   we   thought 
You'll  visit  her,  won't  you?" 

**  I  don't  know;  I  won't  promise.  I' 
many  places  to  visit  now  I  never  get  ar 
They're  waiting  for  me.     Good-night." 


Rf.mf.muf.r,  when  incited  to  slander,  that  it  is  Whkn  the  tongue  of  slander  stings  the 
only  he  among  you  who  is  without  sin  that  may  this  be  thy  comfort — they  are  not  the  worst 
cast  the  first  stone.  on  which  the  wasps  alight. 
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left  of  ihc  lofty  summit  of  Monte  Pila,  o^^.cupying 
the  sunny  crest  of  a  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  Tus- 
ruliim,  the  w.cne  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions, and  the  birthplace  of  Cato.  On  the  cast 
stretch  away  the  j^icturesque  and  woody  heights 
of  Tivoli,  the  "Supcrbum  Tihur"  of  Virgil,  amid 
whose  1x:autiful  scenery  and  beneath  whose  groves 
of  ])ine  and  cypress  Horace  composed  some  of  his 
niost  exquisite  lyrics.  In  the  charming  vale  be- 
yond lay  his  Sabine  farm.  Ix>oking  northward 
the  eye  successively  rests  u[>on  the  conical  peaks 
of  Monte  Genaro,  the  amphitheatric  sweep  of  the 
Sabine  mountains,  the  isolated  summit  of  the  clas- 
sical Soracte  and  the  wooded  peak  of  Monte 
Musini,  each  representative  of  some  scene  of 
poetic  or  historic  interest.  Beyond  is  the  blue 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  To  the  northwest  may 
be  seen  the  distant  range  of  La  Tolfa,  and  nearer 
by  the  volcanic  group,  amid  whose  bold  and  bar- 
ren summits  nestles  the  lake  of  Bracciano.  From 
this  point  the  eye  traverses  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Arrone  till  it  joins  the  Mediterranean,  and 
then  ranges  away  to  the  dim  and  shadowy  outline 
of  the  watery  horizon. 

As  we  contract  the  circle  of  vision  the  sur- 
rounding plain  is  strewn  with  the  ruined  monu- 
ments of  that  which  once  constituted  Rome  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  Among  these,  perhaps,  to 
the  general  tourist,  the  most  grand  feature  are  the 
aqueducts,  that  with  a  succession  of  gigantic 
.irches  stride  across  the  desolate  Campagna  like  so 
many  giants*  causeways — the  exaggerated  ruins  of 
Titanic  structures  that  will  tell  their  own  stories 
tor  many  centuries  to  come.  Beneath  us  is  the 
city  of  the  Popes.  The  massive  circular  tower  of 
Hadrian's  mausoleum,  or  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
t:on fronts  us  from  the  east  with  its  grim  and  war- 
like visage.  It  is  surmounted  with  a  bronze  statue 
nf  the  archangel  Michael,  and  has  been  christened 
St.  Angelo,  from  a  traditionary  account  that  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  a  pestilence  at  Rome  the 
an  hangcl  appeared  from  its  summit  to  l^ope  Gre- 
gory in  the  art  of  sheathing  his  sword,  where- 
upon the  plague  was  stayed.  At  its  base  flows 
the  golden  Tiber,  which,  spanned  by  numerous 
bridges,  traverses  the  city  in  an  irregular  winding 
course,  and  divides  it  into  two  unec^ual  divisions. 
Further  on  the  eye  rests  upon  the  flowery  crest  of 
the  Pincian  Hill,  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  or  Hyde 
Park  of  the  Roman  capital.  At  its  base,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  obelisk  of  red  granite,  is  the 


Piazza  del  Popolo,  from  which  radiate  t! 
arteries  of  the  city — among  these  the  fii 
Corse.  Some  distance  to  the  righti  on  the 
point  of  the  Quirinal,  is  the  palace  of  tht 
while  far  away  to  the  southeast,  crowni 
summit  of  the  Capitoline^  may  be  seen  the 
ing  facade  and  lofty  tower  of  the  Capitol 
great  bell  never  tolls  but  to  announce  thi 
of  the  Pontiff,  or  the  advent  of  the  ci 
This  semicircular  sweep  brings  us  around  a 
the  Tiber,  near  the  boat-shaped  island 
Bartolemew.  From  this  point,  following  the 
of  the  river  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  w^ 
plete  a  circle  that  embraces  within  its  lin 
greater  part  of  the  modem  city  of  Rome 
yond,  and  nearly  encircling  it,  lies  the  dty 
Caesars. 

From  the  midst  of  the  confused  jumble 
cles  and  squares,  quadrangles  and  polygoi 
appear  from  this  height  to  have  been  ti 
promiscuously  together,  numerous  landma 
and  detain  the  eye.  Towers  and  domes,  o 
and  triumphal  columns  everywhere  relie 
otherwise  monotonous  aspect  of  brick  and  r 
Here  and  there  a  slender  shaf\,  terminating 
omnipresent  gilt  cross,  shoots  up  into  the  a 
a  venerable  aspect,  that  reminds  you  of  Ii 
Serapis.  Conspicuous  among  the  triumph 
umns  are  those  of  Antonine  and  Trajan,  tl 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Si 
the  other  by  that  of  St.  Peter.  Nearer  by 
\jdL  Rotonda,  or  the  Pantheon.  For  mon 
eighteen  centuries  it  has  withstood  the  ravj 
Are  and  flood,  siege  and  storm,  inundatic 
earthquake,  Goth  and  Vandal ;  the  shrine 
creeds,  from  the  pagan  to  the  Christian,  th 
pie  of  all  gods,  from  Jupiter  to  Jehovah, 
been  desecrated  and  preserved  by  soldiers, 
crated  and  plundered  by  popes,  and  I 
stripped  of  its  ornaments  to  furnish  shrines 
Peter's  and  cannons  for  St.  Angelo,  it  is  st 
best  preserved  monument  of  ancient  Rome, 
universally  recognized  as  the  synonym  for 
tectural  beauty  and  symmetry.  Behind  th 
of  one  of  its  chapels  repose  the  ashes  of  Rap 
flt  shrine  for  such  immortal  dust !  It  was 
vain  boast  of  Michael  Angelo  that  he  woulc 
the  Pantheon  in  the  air.  Here  it  is,  and  w« 
its  summit,  more  than  four  hundred  feet 
the  pavement.  The  four  surrounding  c 
might  have  graced  as  many  elegant  churchc 
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The  PANTttEON  AT  ROME, 


as  mere  belfries  in  comparison 
Beneath  our  feet  is  the  sublimest  struc- 
t  has  ever  been  reared  for  Christian  wor-  j 
^orty-lhree  popes  lived  and  died,  and  niorc  ' 
rce  centuries  elapsed,  from  the  laying  of  its  | 
Son    to   its  final    completion.      And   yet,  | 
covering  an  area  of  eight  English  acres, 
id  does  not  rea<iily  comprehend  its  immen- 

Nliateiy  in  front  is  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
ither  side  by  a  semicircular  colonnade 
in  a  covered  galleryi  and  adorned 
►b!e  fountains  of  Oriental  granite,  and  j 
k  that  once  stood  in  the  City  of  the  Sun. 
left  is  the  Vatican,  an  immense  pile  of  I 
itdings  which,  with   its  labyrinth  of  l 
porticoes,  cabinets  and  corridors,  with  | 
asures  of  art  and  literature,  far  sur* 
terest  every  other  palace  in  Christen- 
irther  we  consider  the  prominent  position 


it  has  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  Church  or  as 
a  depository  for  the  miracles  of  genius  that  have 
made  Rome  the  centre  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  art* 

Before  descending  let  us  ciimb  the  ladder  lead- 
ing to  the  ball,  and  enter  it  by  an  aperture  from 
below»  It  is  a  small  chapel  in  itself,  being  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  holding  sixteen 
persons.  Again  descending,  we  pause  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  circular  gallery  that  sweeps 
around  the  interior  of  the  dome,  and  begin  to 
form  some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  St» 
Peter's,  The  mosaics,  which  appear  from  the 
pavement  below  to  be  the  most  delicate  frescoes, 
are  found  to  be  so  coarsely  executed  that  you  fail 
to  recognize  them.  The  colossal  statues  beneath 
us  have  dwindled  to  mere  statuettes,  while  the 
nasal  chanting  of  pigmy  priests  disturbs  us  no 
more  than  the  monotonous  song  of  a  chorus  of 
katydids.     The  towering  distance  seems  to  drink 
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up  all  tliat  wotilrl  prove  unpleasant  to  the  eye  or 
diRCordant  to  the  ear. 

It  was  in  1506  that  Julius  II.  commanded  Bra- 
mantc  to  reconstruct  the  ancient  basilica  of  St. 
Peter,  the  principal  temple  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  was  sinking  into  ruin.  The  history 
of  this  famous  structure,  exceeding  in  vastness  any 
Htonc  building  in  the  world,  is  a  long  one.  Bra- 
niante  and  the  ambitious  old  Pope,  his  master, 
only  lived  to  see  the  designs  prepared  and  the 
foundation  laid.  Then  followed  a  series  of  poets 
and  ])aintcrs  and  amateur  architects,  who  were 
suc'ccssivcly  placed  in  charge,  and  carried  forward 
the  great  work  of  construction.  The  first  was 
Raphael,  **  the  divine  youth,**  elsewhere  referred 
to,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Bramante  in 
15 13.  But  the  task  did  not  seem  suited  to  his 
abilities.  Discussions  arose  as  to  the  most  feasi- 
ble ))lans,  and,  while  popes  and  their  advisers 
were  disputing,  Raphael  died.  Peruzzi  received 
the  appointment,  and,  abandoning  the  nave  de- 
signed by  Bramante,  returned  to  the  Greek  cross. 
And  here  we  might  state  that  the  cpntroversy  over 
the  Greek  as  against  the  Latin  cross,  in  the  con- 
struction of  St.  Peter's,  lasted  through  four  cen- 
turies, and  though  settled  long  since  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  still  fresh  as  a  matter  of  argument 
to-day.  But  Peruzzi  also  died  in  1536  without 
having  accomplished  much.  Sangallo  came  next. 
He  rosludicd  the  whole  design,  and  made  a  model 
of  his  idea  on  a  large  scale.  In  front  of  the  Greek 
cross  he  added  an  immense /r^^^^j,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  was  about  going  on 
with  other  absurdities,  when  in  1546  he  also  died. 

Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed,  and  not  only 
was  nothing  finished,  but  nothing  very  definite 
seemed  to  have  been  decided  upon.  It  was  then 
that  Michael  Angelo,  already  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  induced  by  the  Pope  to  under- 
take the  task.  He  determined  to  restrict  it  to  the 
Greek  cross,  and  for  seventeen  years  worked  with 
a  giant  energy  that  everywhere  left  traces  of  his 
genius  and  skill.  As  the  **l.ast  Judgment**  was 
his  greatest  effort  in  painting,  and  his  "Moses** 
the  masterpiece  of  modern  sculpture,  so  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter*s  will  stand  forever  as  his  crowning 
work  in  architecture.  When  he  died,  in  1564, 
there  remained  unfinished  the  eastern  portico,  the 
double  spherical  vault,  and  the  cupola  of  the  dome. 
But  in  spite  of  the  shades  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Bramante,  the  building  was  finally  turned  into  a 


Latin  cross  early  in  the  seventeenth  c< 
one  Carlo  Mademo,  and  the  noble  < 
nearly  consigned  to  oblivion.  In  166 
added  the  piazza,  a  circular  order  of  col 
closing  the  fountains  and  the  open  spaa 
And  such  is  the  architectural  history  of  S 
the  "largest  and  most  magnificent  tei 
reared  by  Christians  in  honor  of  their 
and  only  prevented  from  being  the  most 
by  the  inherent  vices  of  the  school  in  wh 
designed."  All  that  wealth  could  fiu] 
authority  command  was,  for  a  century  ai 
laid  under  contribution  in  its  erection, 
of  the  building  had  long  ago  reached  on< 
millions  of  dollars,  raised  throughout  t 
Catholic  world  by  all  the  arts  known  to 

The  exterior  length  of  St.  Peter's  is  s< 
dred  and  twelve  feet ;  that  of  the  tran 
hundred  feet.  The  width  of  the  grea 
eighty-eight  feet.  The  vault  begins  to 
one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  above  the 
from  this  to  the  highest  ix)int  there  is  s 
of  seventy-one  feet.  The  length  of  the 
is  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet.  ' 
mit  of  the  cupola  is  four  hundred  and  t 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  surface  co 
the  whole  building  is  two  hundred  an 
thousand  square  feet.  Mark  Twain,  wh 
city  as  an  historian  is  well  known,  relate 
thousand  troops  went  to  St.  Peter*s  one 
mass.  Their  commanding  officer  came  i 
and  not  finding  them,  supposed  they  ha( 
arrived.  But  they  were  in  the  church 
less — they  were  in  one  of  the  arms  of  the 

Approaching  St.  Peter's  from  the  eas 
glimpse  is  caught  of  the  summit  Of  the  gr 
which  vainly  tries  to  overcome  the  disa< 
of  its  position,  in  the  centre  of  an  imi 
roof,  and  appear  majestic  and  imposing, 
up  the  broad  steps,  and  entering  throug 
section  of  the  vast  portal,  the  visitor  h 
him  the  nave  of  the  basilica.  He  is  s 
so  much  with  the  vastness  of  the  churc 
the  insignificant  size  of  the  people,  wh 
to  be  walking  about  the  altar  far  do\* 
perspective.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
Corinthian  columns  which  separate  t 
are  ninety  feet  high,  and  thirty  feet 
ness;  that  the  acanthus  leaves  which 
them  are  seven  feet  in  length;  that  t 
tured  figures  of  apostles  that  fill  the  i 
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the  pier  arches  are  twenty  feet  tall ;  that  the  pen 

^hich  the  apostle  Matthew  holds  in  his  hand  is 

actually  six  feet  long;   and  that  the  baldachins 

KYTer  the  altar  is  nearly  as  high  as  Niagara  !     It  is 

difficult  to  gain  an  impressive  idea  of  the  vast 

dimensions  of  this  celebrated  cathedral  even  when 

standing  beneath   its  vaults.     The   chief  claims 

which  it  has  for  attention  lie  in   its  immense 

,    size,  its  gorgeous  details,  and  its  historical  and 

ecclesiastical  importance. 

Of  course  St.  Peter's  contains  the  usual 
tfflount  of  relics,  among  others  the  spear  of  the 
soldier,  now  canonized  as  a  saint,  who  pierced 
the  Saviour's  side,  the  x»^arr////i,  or  handkerchief 
containing  an  impression  of  the  Saviour's  fea- 
tures, and  the  identical  chair  in  which  St.  Peter 
officiated  as  Pope.  The  sepulchral  monuments 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  well  exe- 
cotcd.  Here  not  only  the  Popes  from  St.  Peter 
I  to  Gregory  XVI.  have  been  interred,  but  James 
\  III,  Charles  III.,  and  Henry  IX.,  Kings  of 
.  England,  "  names,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  **  which 
\  an  Englishn?an  can  hardly  read  without  a  smile 
or  a  sigh."  The  stucco  ornaments  and  statues 
of  St.  Peter's  hardly  seem  worthy  of  such  a  - 
shrine,  however,  and  the  bas-reliefs,  especially 
those  of  Ganymede,  Leda  and  her  Swan,  upon  ^ 
the  bronze  doors  of  the  central  entrance,  seem 
to  be  in  bad  taste ;  but  there  is  one  little  cherub 
face  in  the  Tribune,  so  radiantly  beautiful,  so 
ecrtatic,  that  every  one  is  the  happier  for  having  ' 
seen  it.  Near  the  last  pier  on  the  right  side  of  ^ 
the  nave  is  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Apostle 
Pteter;  and  the  great  toe  of  the  extended  foot, 
though  replaced  several  times,  has  been  worn 
away  by  the  osculations  of  pious  pilgrims  till 
it  is  nearly  as  thin  as  a  wafer. 

The   second    great    Renaissance    Cathedral 
which,  in  architectural  importance,  if  not  in 
point  of  size,  is  a  rival  to  St.   Peter's,  is  St. 
Full's,  in  London.     As  the  former  is  the  main 
centre  and   source  of  the   Catholic,  so  is  the 
•    Istter  the  chief  temple  of  the  Protestant,  religion. 
•The  history  of  the  three  Christian  churches  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Paul  in  I^ondon,  extends  through  more 
than  a  thousand  years.     It  is  a  somewhat  singular 
fact  that  the  cathedral,  which    in  some  form   or 
other,  has  existed  on  the  same  site  since  the  seventh 
century,  has  had  a  constant  struggle  for  escape  from 
tetruction  by  fire.     Five  times  it  has  been  either 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed  by  this  enemy,  and 

\ 


twice  the  fire  came  from  heaven.  The  first  cathe- 
dral, which  was  erected  by  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple  dedicated  to 
Diana,  lasted  for  five  centuries,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  which  devastated  London  in  William  the 
Conqueror's  time.  The  next  church,  which  was 
begun  in  1007,  remained  standing  until  the  great 


Tomb  of  Sta.   Maria  del  Popolo,  in  the  Church  of 
THAT  Name  in  Rome. 

fire  in  1666.  It  was  begun  in  the  old  Norman 
style,  but  by  constant  additions  and  modifications, 
grew  at  length  into  a  magnificent  Gothic  struc- 
ture, larger  and  more  imposing  than  the  beautiful 
Gothic  models  which  still  remain  at  Litchfield  and 
Lincoln. 

Following  the  Reformation,  this  cathedral  seems 
to  have  undergone  a  period  of  extraordinary  dese- 
cration.    The  ferment  of  men's  minds  caused  by 
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that  great  religious  event  overthrew  the  feeling  of 
sanctity  for  a  building  which  had  so  long  been  de- 
voted to  the  Catholic  form  of  worship.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  St.  Paul's 
became  the  recognized  resort  of  wits  and  gal- 
lants; a  rendezvous  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  a  gossip-shop  for  men  of  fashion ;  a  place 
for  gathering  and  exchanging  news;  and,  if  Evelyn 
is  to  be  believed,  actually  a  horse-market.  The 
chapels  were  used  for  stores  and  lumber;  the 
vaults  for  carpenters'  shops  and  wine-cellars; 
and  baker's  baked  their  bread  and  pies  in  ovens 
excavated  in  the  buttresses.  Houses  were  built 
against  the  outer  walls.  Rope-dancing  feats  were 
performed  upon  the  battlements  before  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  At  one  time,  during  the  rule  of  Crom- 
well it  was  even  in  danger  of  being  sold  to  the 
Jews  and  converted  into  a  synagogue.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  •'  Bankes's  horse,"  a  remark- 
able animal,  trained  by  his  mister  to  perform 
various  tricks,  actually  climbed,  if  diaries  and 
books  of  the  day  are  to  be  believed,  St.  Paul's 
steeple !  How  he  performed  this  surprising  feat 
is  not  clearly  explained ;  but  Middleton,  in  his 
*'Blacke  Booke,"  1604,  and  Rowley,  in  his 
"Search  for  Money,"  1600,  and  other  contem- 
porary writers,  allude  to  it. 

In  1444  this  cathedral  had  another  attack  of  its 
old  enemy,  fire,  and  the  story  is  quaintly  told  by 
one  of  its  historians.  The  next  serious  attack  by 
fire  was  in  1666,  when  the  whole  edifice  was  de- 
stroyed, together  with  half  of  London.  The  work 
of  rebuilding  was  begun  almost  immediately.  It 
was  entrusted  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  then  in 
the  height  of  his  fame  as  an  architect.  He  was 
instructed  to  prepare  a  "plan  handsome  and 
noble,"  which  he  proceeded  to  do,  and  presented 
his  model  to  the  king,  by  whom  it  was  approved. 
But  the  clergy  made  objections,  and  Wren  drew 
another  plan,  of  which  King  Charles  also  expressed 
his  admiration.  It  was  this  second  design,  with 
some  alterations,  which  was  carried  out  in  the 
cathedral  as  it  now  stands.  Other  complete  de- 
signs were  also  made  by  Wren,  the  original  models 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Kensington  and 
British  Museums. 

A  commission  of  six  solemn  old  fossils,  lords, 
deans,  and  archbishops  was  appointed  by  the  king 
to  thwart  and  distract  the  architect ;  and  so  well 
did  they  succeed  that  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  a  constant  struggle  with  opposition.    The  first 


quarrel  was  about  the  iron  fence  surrouni 
churchyard.  Wren  wanted  iron,  and  tl 
missioners  declared  for  cast-iron.  Anoth 
dispute  was  over  the  matter  of  the  ba 
which  crowns  the  upper  cornices.  Wren  < 
that  it  was  contrary  to  his  design  and 
principles  of  architecture ;  but  his  objectic 
disregarded,  and  the  balustrade  added, 
few  more  quarrels,  and  in  the  year  17 18, 
dismissed,  and  a  favorite  of  the  king  put 
place.  The  favorite  was  William  Bensc 
has  been  immortalized  by  Pope's  lines 
**  Dunciad."  The  great  architect  died  fi 
later,  in  retirement  and  disgrace.  Bens 
ignominiously  expelled  from  his  office 
year's  service.  But  the  dismissal  of  Wrc 
too  late  to  work  any  serious  injury  to  the  b 
His  plan  was  already  embodied  in  impe 
stone.  The  cathedral  was  practically  com 
and  the  century  and  a  half  that  have  elaps< 
have  only  demonstrated  more  clearly  the 
and  genius  of  its  builder. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  well-nigh  impossible 
describe  a  great  building  like  St.  Paul's 
bring  it  like  a  picture  before  the  eye. 
nately,  most  of  those  who  have  not  lookc 
the  cathedral  itself  are  familiar  with  iti 
proportions  by  means  of  photographs  an 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  long,  or  Latin  cross, 
treme  length  is  five  hundred  feet,  and 
across  the  transepts  two  hundred  and  fif 
The  width  of  the  nave  is  a  hundred  and  c 
feet.  The  distance  from  the  street  to  th< 
the  cross  which  surmounts  the  dome  i 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet.  The  church 
externally,  in  two  stories,  the  lower  orde 
Corinthian,  and  that  of  the  upper  Composit 
west  front  has  a  magnificent  portico,  consi 
two  orders  of  fiuted  columns,  and  surmou 
each  side  by  a  steeple,  or  campanile  tower, 
towers  are  surrounded  by  Corinthian  c 
In  the  pediment  of  the  portico  is  sculpt 
bas-relief  a  scene  representing  the  conve 
St.  Paul.  On  the  apex  of  the  pedime 
colossal  statue  of  St.  Paul ;  and  on  the  two 
figures  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Jame 
transepts  terminate  on  the  south  and  n* 
semicircular  porticos,  over  which  are  stj 
angels  and  apostles. 

The  most  magnificent  feature  of  the  cl 
the  dome.     From  almost  any  quarter  of 
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r  be  seen,  lifting  its  noble  form  far  above 
ot-begrimed  buildings  which  surround  4t. 
y  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  church  is  a 
lt  range  of  thirty-two  beautiful  marble  col- 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  Higher  up  is  a 
'  adorned  with  a  balustrade.  Then  comes 
ad  roof  of  the  dome,  from  the  centre  of 

rises  a  lantern,  also  adorned  with  Corin- 
columns,  the  whole  being  terminated  by  a 
ill  and  cross.  It  is  the  proper  thing  for 
s  to  spend  half  a  day  climbing  into  this 
rhere  they  can  write  their  names  with  the 
nds  who  have  gone  before,  and  obtain  a 
uiding  view  of  London  and  parts  adjacent, 
lethod  adopted  by  Wren  for  supporting  the 
is  one  of  which  no  other  example  exists, 

in  India.  The  principle  is  the  counterac- 
f  the  outward  thrust  by  the  suspension  of  an 
I  falling  weight.  In  other  words,  the  mass 
X)nry  is  so  formed  that  its  weight  acts  in- 
md  keeps  the  whole  in  equilibrium.  In  this 
is  the  famous  Whispering  Gallery.  It  was 
sign  of  the  architect  that  the  interior  of  the 
should  be  adorned  with  mosaics,  after  the 
:r  of  the  basilican  churches  at  Rome ;  but, 
icother  plans  for  the  adornment  of  the  in- 

it  was  never  carried  out.     The  total  cost 

edifice  had  reached  ten  millions  of  dollars 
flrs  ago. 

laghSt.  Paul's  is  even  smaller  than  the  great 
:  cathedrals  at  Milan,  Cologne  and  Flor- 
fct  so  well  are  its  architectural  points  man- 
md  its  unity  of  design  is  so  apparent,  that 
pression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor  is 

is  scarcely  inferior  to  St.  Peter's  in  size, 
nl's  is  also  a  truer  work  of  art  than  St. 
\,  It  was  designed  and  built  by  one  man. 
ter's  had  many  architects,  good,  bad,  and 
rent,  and  the  work  of  construction  lasted 
h  five  generations.     In  St.  Paul's  the  be- 

is  at  once  impressed  with  the  feeling  that 
ooking  upon  a  religious  structure  adapted  to 
es  of  Christian  worship.  In  St.  Peter's  he 
the  constant  reminder  of  the  gorgeous  altar, 
ilptured  saints,  and  the  priestly  attendants, 
►id  the  impression  that  it  is  a  great  state- 

a  pantheon,  or  a  temple. 
Isaac's  Cathedral,  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  ap- 
ately  been   called   the   St.    Peter's   of  the 
.    Its  situation  is  highly  suitable,  for,  un- 
t.  Fkul's  in  London,  Notre  Dame  in  Pahs, 


or  St.  Ouen  in  Rouen,  it  stands  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  largest  open  spaces  in  the  capital,  sur- 
rounded by  its  finest  buildings  and  monuments,  and 
gives  the  tourist  an  idea  of  what  Russian  mines, 
quarries,  and  workmen  can  produce.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  model  or  the 
grandeur  of  its  proportions.  Major  Ramel  tells 
us  that  it  looks  like  the  work  of  Titans,  and  not 
of  men. 

No  ornament  meets  the  eye;  the  architect, 
Monsieur  Montferrand,  has  left  all  the  impression 
to  be  produced  by  the  stupendous  proportions  of 
the  edifice  and  the  costliness  of  the  materials. 
On  the  spot  where  the  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral  stands 
the  Russians  had  been  at  work  upon  a  place  of 
worship  for  the  last  century.  The  original  one 
was  in  wood,  and  was  erected  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1 710;  but  this  was  subsequently  destroyed,  and 
the  great  Catherine  commenced  another,  which 
was  completed  in  1801.  That  also  vanished  in  its 
turn,  and  the  present  magnificent  structure  has 
been  erected  in  the  course  of  three  reigns,  having 
been  commenced  in  1819  and  consecrated  in  1858. 
To  make  a  firm  and  solid  foundation  for  the 
gigantic  edifice,  a  whole  forest  of  piles  had  to  be 
driven  into  the  swampy  soil,  at  the  enormous  cost 
of  one  million  of  dollars. 

It  is  constructed,  as  usual,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross  of  four  equal  sides,  and  each  of  the 
four  grand  entrances  is  approached  from  the  level 
of  the  Place  by  three  broad  flights  of  steps,  each 
whole  flight  being  composed  of  one  entire  piece 
of  granite  formed  out  of  masses  of  rock  brought 
from  Finland.  These  steps  lead  from  the  four 
sides  of  the  building  to  the  four  principal  en- 
trances, each  of  which  has  a  superb  peristyle. 
The  pillars  of  these  peristyles  strike  the  beholder 
with  admiration.  They  are  sixty  feet  in  height 
and  seven  in  diameter,  all  of  them  magnificent, 
round,  and  highly  polished  monoliths  from  Fin- 
land. They  are  crowned  with  Corinthian  capitals 
of  bronze,  and  support  the  enormous  beam  or 
frieze  formed*  of  six  fine  polished  blocks.  Over 
the  peristyles,  and  at  twice  their  height,  rises  the 
grand  central  cupola,  higher  than  its  width  in  the 
Byzantine  proportion.  It  is  supported  by  thirty 
polished  granite  columns,  which,  although  gigan- 
tic in  themselves,  look  small  compared  with  those 
below.  The  cupola  is  of  cast-iron,  the  first  of 
that  size  ever  constructed,  and  is  covered  with 
copper  overlaid  with  gold,  and  glitters  like  the 
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sun  over  Mont  Blanc.  From  its  centre  rises  a 
small  elegant  rotunda,  a  miniature  repetition  of 
the  whole,  looking  like  a  chiteau  on  the  mountain 
top.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  gigantic  gilt 
bronze  cross. 

Major  Ramel,  exsub  director  of  the  Imperial 
Iron  Mines,  says  that  the  signification  of  the 
Crescent  so  frequently  seen  in  combination  with 
the  Cross  on  Russian  cupolas  is  not  ..emblematical 
of  the  triumph  of  the  Greek  Church  over  Moham- 
medanism, after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartars  from 
Russia,  for  it  was  a  device  used  in  the  earliest 
Russian  churches  long  before  the  invasion,  and 
was  imported  from  Byzantium  on  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  ^ 

Four  smaller  cupolas,  similar  to  the  central  one, 
stand  around  and  complete  the  harmony  visible 
in  every  part.  The  ornamentations  of  the  facade 
and  witidows,  and  the  group  of  figures  over  the 
pediment  of  the  grand  portico,  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Muno  Le  Maire,  a  French  artist  of 
rare  merit.  It  represents  the  Angel  at  the  Tomb, 
with  the  Magdalen  and  other  females  on  one  side, 
and  the  terrified  soldiers  in  every  attitude  of  con- 
sternation on  the  other.  These  bronze  figures 
are  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  were  cast  at  Mu- 
nich. Entering  the  noble  doorway,  which  is 
closed  by  a  pair  of  magnificent  bronze  doors, 
thirty  feet  high  and  fourteen  wide,  and  covered 
with  basso-relievos  representing  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, you  find  yourself  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent, sublime,  and  grand  temple  of  the  Most 
High.  **  In  contemplating  the  dazzling  splendor 
of  the  jilace,"  says  a  traveller,  **  one  feels  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  been  translated  to  the  Jerusalem 
above,  of  which  the  Beloved  gives  such  a  beautiful 
description  in  his  last  book." 

Directly  in  front  of  you  as  you  enter  is  the 
Ikonoslas^  or  Screen  of  the*  Shrine,  supported  by 
magnificent  columns  of  malachite  thirty  feet  high  ; 
and  four  in  diameter;  these  columns  are  hollow 
cast-iron  tubes  covered  with  that  beautiful  stone, 
and  they  exceed  anything  of  the*  kind  in  the 
world.  The  pillars  on  either  side  of  the  door  of 
the  Jkonostas  are  of  lapis  lazuli,  said  to  have  rest 
one  hundred  thousand  rubles;  but  beautiful  as 
they  are,  they  have  an  incongruous  appearance 
next  the  malachite.  The  royal  doors  of  the  Jkon- 
ostas are  of  gilt  bronze,  some  twenty-four  feet 
high  by  fourteen  wide.  The  inmost  shrine  is 
placed  in  a  small  Grecian  temple  with  a  dome  . 


supported  by  eight  Corinthian  coluioiu 
ch^te,  ten  feet  high,  with  gilt  bases  an€ 
The  exterior  of  the  dome  is  covered  wit 
sion  of  gilding  on  a  ground  of  malachit 
interior  is  of  lapis  lazuli,  while  the  f 
polished  marbles  of  various  colors,  wl 
been  found  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
is  raised  on  steps  of  polished  porphyry 
presented  to  the  Emperor  by  Prince 
who  procured  the  malachite  from  his 
Siberia,  and  sent  it  to  France  to  be  w( 
value  is  estimated  at  one  million  rubles. 
pictures  on  the  walls  are  of  the  first  ore 
and  were  executed  by  Russian  artists. 

The  singing  is  said  to  be  the  most  efife 
tion  of  the  service.  The  choristers  of  t 
dral  rank  in  efficiency  next  after  thoi 
imperial  chapel  at  the  Winter  Palace, 
ceremonies  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church, 
cathedrals  of  England,  and  at  Trinity 
New  York,  the  soprano  parts  are  execute 
Considerable  expense  is  incurred  for  de 
the  best  voices  being  everywhere  sough 
remunerated  very  liberally.  They  are  n 
for  the  choir,  but  for  certain  recitati 
Most  of  the  prayers  are  also  intoned, 
effect  is  said  to  be  grand  and  sublime,  a 
repeated  in  the  ancient  Slavonic. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  portioi 
service  is  towards  the  close.  The  doc 
Ikonostas  are  then  shut,  the  chanting  c 
incense-bearers  withdraw,  and  every  c 
breathless  with  attention.  At  length  tl 
doors*'  are  reopened  and  thrown  back 
metropolitan,  carrying  on  his  head  an 
volume  which  he  steadies  with  both  han 
forward  and  commences  a  long  recitati^ 
which  every  one  bends  low  in  an  al 
humble  adoration.  The  large  volume 
the  Gospel,  and  the  prayer  is  for  the  C 
cathedral  is  all  ablaze  with  innumei 
tapers,  as  each  person  on  entering  a  ch 
chases  one  or  more  and  lights  it.  This 
of  tai>ers  and  lamps  in  Russian  chur 
l)leasing  custom — the  little  flame  is  sc 
symbol  of  the  continued  life  of  the  sou 
yond  all  other  material  things  flame  i« 
representative  of  the  spiritual.  .  The 
have  so  closely  adopted  this  idea  that  t 
interment,  no  baptism,  no  betrothing,  in 
sacred  ceremony  without  taper  or  lamp 
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his  arrow,  the  armed  warrior  the  third  quarter 
with  his  sword,  and  the  old  man  the  fourth  with 
his  crutch ;  then  Death  appears  and  strikes  the 
hour  with  his  bone;  and  as  the  sound  of  the  last 
stroke  dies  away,  the  figure  of  Christ  comes  for- 
ward in  a  yet  higher  story,  and  raises  its  right 
arm  as  for  a  blessing;  the  twelve  apostles,  one 
after  the  other,  pass  before  him,  and  in  passing 
incline  themselves  before  the  Saviour,  who,  in 
conclusion,  gives  his  blessing  to  the  spectators. 
Their  eyes,  in  the  meanwhile,  turn  to  the  cock, 
who  proudly  sits  high  up  in  a  small  tower;  he 
flaps  his  wings,  stretches  out  his  head  and  his  tail, 
ruffles  his  neck,  and  thrice  his  shrill  crowing 
sounds  loud  and  clear. 

Among  the  old  ])aintings  which  adorn  the  case 
of  the  clock  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the 
portrait  of  Copernicus,  according  to  whose  system 
the  planetarium  which  is  over  the  gallery  of  the 
lions  is  erected.  At  the  moment  when  Galileo 
was  condemned,  the  scientific  men  of  Strasburg 
protested  against  the  judgment,  and  erected  a 
monument  to  the  Polish  astronomer  in  this  astral 
clock,  which,  like  a  trophy  of  truth,  is  placed  in 
the  sanctuary. 

The  exhibition  being  concluded,  let  us  step  into 
the  interior  of  the  astronomical  works,  which  are 
wound  up  once  in  eight  days,  and  in  which  end- 
less combinations  of  wheels  are  revolving  in  per- 
fect silence.  A  solemn  and  mysterious  sensation 
seizes  upon  one  here  as  if  he  were  in  the  worship 
of  the  spirits  of  the  hours.  The  conception  is 
certainly  a  lofty  one,  that  of  showing  forth  the 
whole  structure  of  the  heavens.  Behold  that 
small  wheel,  the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to  make 
a  2  lake  the  place  of  a  i  when  the  second  thou- 
sand years  of  the  Christian  era  shall  have  elapsed ! 
Often  on  New  Year's  night  the  whole  Is  illuminated 
— the  interior  also — and  all  the  aisles  are  crowded 
with  spectators. 

Many  think  that  the  cathedral  at  Milan  sur- 
passes all  in  magnificent  effect;  but  the  one  at 
Strasburg  can  certainly  boast  of  the  highest  spire 
in  the  world.  This  spire  looks  like  a  network  of 
iron,  so  delicate  is  its  construction :  the  perfect 
state  in  which  it  now  is  shows  that  the  stone  and 
work  were  both  good.  This  spire  is  440  feet 
higher  than  St.  Paul's,  and  24  higher  than  the 
great  Pyramid.  It  was  designed  by  Erwin,  of 
Sleinbach;  he  died  in  1318.  The  work  was  con- 
tinued by  his  son,  and  then  by  his  daughter;  but 


it  was  a  long  time  after  their  death  before  it  1 
completed.  The  facade  is  very  elaborate' nil 
very  fine ;  it  looks  as  if  a  netwoik  had  beta  I 
wrought  over  the  walls,  which  is  in  tact  the  coe^l 
looking  like  cast-iron,  so  sharp  are  all  the  litfel 
stone  columns  still.  In  this  front  is  abetotiU] 
circular  window,  forty-eight  feet  in  diaiMia;| 
filled,  as  well  as  all  the  other  windows,  with  rich 
painted  glass.  The  doorways,  as  before  statd^  I 
are  full  of  ornaments,  statues  and  statuettes,  kil  I 
all  seem  in  harmony;  the  outside  bristles  fikj 
pinnacles ;  the  inside  is  grand  and  majestic  1 
its  rich  Gothic  columns,  while  the  beautiful  paifMij 
windows  give  a  charm  to  it  different  from 
anything  we  have  ever  seen.  This  famous  miniv] 
was  begun  in  1018. 

Strasburg  has  always  been  a  busy  town.  It  i 
noted  for  its  fia/^s  defoiesgras.  Do  you  knowitt  j 
that  is?  A  goose's  liver  swelled  to  a  iDODStnit| 
size.  The  bird  is  kept  in  a  pen  in  which  it  isii 
possible  to  turn  round,  and  fed  and  stuffed,  hi 
this  way  the  liver  attains  its  great  size,  and  tki] 
the  bird  is  killed. 

The  cathedral  at  Rheims  is  another  spleBdyf 
Gothic  edifice ;  in  fact  it  is  called  the  finest  \ 
of  masonry  north  of  the  Alps.  It  was  begw  i 
1212  ;  the  towers  are  not  yet  finished,  andaiel 
be  crowned  by  open-work  spires.  The  fo^r< 
principal  front,  is  exceedingly  fine ;  though  Mil 
ornament,  statues  and  statuettes,  there  is 
able  unity  of  design  throughout,  and  it  has  1 
said  that  not  one  was  an  after-thought— that  t 
artist  worked  the  whole  out  in  his  brain  fiist,  \ 
then  caused  it  to  be  done  in  stone.  There  is  < 
grand  porch,  and  another  smaller  on  each 
Then  above  the  main  door  are  two.  superb  i 
windows,  a  small  one,  and  a  large  one  aboic  I 
more  than  forty  feet  in  diameter,  filled  with  1 
most  brilliant  painted  glass.  The  length  of  I 
building  is  466  feet,  and  height  121.  The  1 
rior  is  simple  compared  to  the  florid  style  of* 
exterior,  but  there  is  much  grandeur  in  the  f 
large  nave. 

Rheims  is  the  metropolitan  see  of  France, 
the  place  of  coronation  of  the  French  kings  f 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  to  that  of  Chariest 
with  the  exception  of  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XVI 
It  is  said  to  have  been  selected  for  this  distinct 
because  it  was  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  S« 
Ampoule,  or  holy  flask  of  oil  brought  by  a  dt 
from  heaven  to  St.  Remi,  as  he  was  about  to  h 
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ivis,  in  496  !  The  revolutionists  destroyed 
(iong  other  precious  lelics;  but  a  small  per- 
ssiid  to  have  been  saved,  and  is  now  id  safe 
\,     The  church  at  St.  Rheims  is  an  ancient 

begttn  in  104$. 
nglh  is  550  feet, 
K)ir  ij  a  bcautiftjl 
»  Rheims  is  the 
ariersof  theiJ\am' 
nanufaclurcTH,  but 
inlts  are  mostly  at 
y,  25  miles  from 
Ein  the  main  line 
ttlwajr. 

roarvetous  impres- 
\  of  the  cathedral 
n  is  due  10  no  one 
looCi  but  to  the 
pit  ion  of  perfec- 
form,  grandeur  in 
ion,  and  beauty' 
ring.  It  is  not  so 
the  awe  one  feels 
resence  of  a  struc- 
freat  that  wemar- 
it    could    ever 

en    built,   as   a 

of  the  countless 
des,  all  gone  now, 
hands   helped    lo 

through  at  lea*»t 
complete  genera- 
Add  to  the  build 

worshificrs,    ih^ 

,  the  idler?;,  who, 

hundred  years, 
de  it  a  shrine  lor 

brs    and   their 
;  **think  whar 
and    joys    have 
with  the  incense  ; 
'  the    lives    that 
ceivcd    the   bap- 
touch     on     baby 
-that   have  knelt 
confcssionfand 
r— that  have  come  here  crowned  for  bridals 
burial, — and    the   secret   of   the  peculiar 
55  begins  to  unfold  itself-** 
I  pass  up  the  broad  steps  of  the  porch,  and 
Jic  heavy  folds  of  the  wide  curtain  that 


swings  before  the  largest  of  the  five  portals,  enter 
the  greats  sombre,  solemn  temple.     There  is  no 
'  sound  save  a  faint^  far-off  mumiur  of  voices  or  foot- 
steps.    The  scattered  people  only  make  the  si>aces 
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seem  vaster ;  yet  the  mighty  multitudes  who  have 
come  and  gone  seem  to  throng  it,  and  the  place 
takes  on  a  peculiar  sacredness  and  sense  of  conse* 
cration  rarely  realized  even  in  other  cathedrals 
that  can  claim  the  same  antiquity. 
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i'^jH*i  lally  ruli  in  mosaics.  The  '  uilding  ^aadi 
on  :hc  s!io  ot  a  villa  of  Hadrian  ;  and  a  spectdv 
'  '..u^\i  \\\  the  lentre,  and  looking  toward  the  high 
a'.:.;-.  MTiN  in  the  one  view  the  three  celebnid 
^>  ,-i  :'  r:*/xi\>;  in  the  floor  (which  is  said  to 
M^.  .x-i'!*  jl!>o  :he  floor  of  the  villa)  is  the  Roma 

.  vi  .  -.  -.  c::c.'>ement  of  the  altar  or  rhancd 
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ilcry  at   Pisa  is  a  separate  building 
bcdral,  circular  in  form,  150  feet  in 
160  feet  high.     Its  interior  is  not 
iphiihc;itre,  in 
>f    which    is  a 
large  enough 
sion  of  adults, 
^f  this  are  four 
eij  fonts  for  the 
infants.   Such 
|e  explanation, 
US  a  little  like 
feie  fellow  in  the 
ade  a  large  hole 
to  admit  his 
aller  one  for 
Both  are  sp  I  en* 
structures,  as 
5  Catholic  Church 

(>tixe  by  immer* 
Hery  or  second 
ids  the  interior 
lingi    and    the 
arc  hung  with 
ortraits  of  dis* 
ipaen.     The  Sa- 
inducts  people 
\  building  calls 
a   remarkable 
;  out  by  sound- 
sion  several 
Bietrical  scale, 
Slit  back  in  beau- 
iks,  like  the  voices 

tnccd  choir  in 
caning  Tower 
letpal  attrartion  in 
l^thc  tower  and 
Beat hed rail  built 
rihe  latter,  after 
of  the  eleventh 
ft  is  nearly  as  high 

Kill  Monument, 
in  stories  like 
corridors  out- 
surmounted  by 

very   heavy   bells.     The  inclination 

is  fifteen   feet   from   the    perpend i- 

ther   this   inclination   was  designed, 

[caused  by  its  immense  weight  upon 


so  small  a  base  without  lateral  support^  is  a 
mooted  question;  but  the  majority  think  it  was 
designed.      What   could    lead    to   so   singular  a 
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fancy  ?     There  arc  other  leaning  towers  in  Italy  ; 

two  at  Bologna,  but  less  notable  than  this  at  Pisa; 

and  at  Venice  it  is  rare  to  f\T\d  one  that  is  perpen- 

!  dicular,  though  all  were  originally  built  so.     The 
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.-.'■  •  '■-'^  '/  *•.*-.  -■/...  'or.-.Vs.-.vy  vii-.Mtc'i  wit)i  water, 
«'^',"  :.  ■.  .•  *'.   ,:r.  /•/.•a.'.Vai  :\\*\,<fX\  for  su<  li  stnic- 

"i  •  "  ^ .k::.\y*  '.4Tt*'j,  ;jri  ;iri'.i«.ril  burial  jihuc  at 
:' i>.      \k  Tt,'/.*     .'. ',w':   ;ir.*l    inlcnrsting   pl.irc.      It 

t  -  ^*  ::.',:'■  •^;:r.  jii  •'*' r*:  ir.  *:x»f;ril,  and  the  lartli 
',"     ■<   ^,'.'::'.v    *■'■    fjro'j^flit  from  Jerusalem,  it  is 

^  ':  yr:.".  '  "rT.»'iri'rw'i;(o.  'I'hii  is  .surroiin<le<l 
ig'  ■■:  '>■-.  \ti  a  'oiorirja'lc  one  -tory  high,  the 
',,'*-'  A.:  ,  '/f  •*:.;' h  i-i  solid,  and  tiic  inner  wall 
'.:^^^.  ''.ro  ;;;.'.  *\'»ux .  wxA  windows  upon  the  in 
'  '/^i"-.  'Jr.':  rnor.'iiiK-ijts  are  of  great  variety, 
^.  t\  'f^y,*-t:\,\  ;,|;  j,#rio«!s  of  the  art  of  srnlj)tnre 
\"3-'.  I.;'.j#*  to 'ii':  jinsent  d.iy.  'I'he  north  side 
'/  ".«:   -.o.'!    wall   ha.   som«:   large  and   elaborate 

'/:.'•  '  ;iif.«:dr,jl  at  N.ij/Ies  is  the  richest,  but  the 
'  f.  .f  K  '/f  -ail  I'r;in»es<t;  di  I'aolo  is  the  hand- 
v.-f.'-.»  ,  If.'-  jjftrr  I.  built  .'ifier  the  Pantheon  at 
>''/Tn'-,  ;f.  .1  r  ifMiiar  lorni,  with  a  dome,  and  has 
\\'i*'  ;iij).if .  ;iil  ;»rouiid  it.  There  is  a  little  old 
'M.i|/i'J;it#il  f  h.ipij,  railed  San  Severo,  which  eon- 
i.iur,  iliM-r  M-di'd  Staines  in  marble.  The  first 
f\tti  ,»'u\\  Modr.ty  « overed  with  a  long  vail, 
trifOM^Mi  whi(  li  the  form  and  features  are  distini  tly 
v»^.jbl':  ,  n\t\^rs\\v  i-,  a  figure  ct)vered  with  a  strong 
n« »,  •*}»»'  h  hr  is  trying  to  throw  off.      He  has  sue- 

I  #'rd''d  Ml  g'*tling  il  off  from  his  face  and  from  a 
|.'ifii»*fi  r;f  hi-i  body.  This  represents  a  man  try- 
11.;.^  \tt  ,\\.\Vr  iWf  ihc  net  of  sin.  The  thinl  is  a 
d<  .id  '  Ijir.i  rr'pD.ing  on  a  bed  and  covered  with  a 
:lii'i,  \vhi«  h  .nlheie.  lo  the  skin  by  the  .-weat  of 
d'.iih  llify  air  all  wonderfully  well  d«uie  :  but 
rl.f   \.\-.\  I-.  prilci  ily  Miaivelnus,  it  .seems  s»>  natural. 

II  I  ,.ud  that  .III  Englishman  once  olTeied  its 
w  ij.dii  in -ulvri  loi  il.  The  |)at roll  saint  of  Naples 
I.  '..mil  |.iiiu.iriii%.  'I'he  eathedral  is  ded ir.Ued  to 
liiiii,  .ihd  hrir  r.  ki'pi  .i  puKJon  of  his  blood  in  a 
plii.il  .  il  I.  diird  Up,  but  (he  Mithhil  believe  tli.U 
iwi  III  iliiir  iiiiir.  .1  vr.ii  It  bei  omes  nora\  uli>Usl\ 
li'l'iid  ' 

\  liitii  ili-.i.uHi'  lioiu  the  eitv  ot  ralenni>.  at 
ihi  :iiiiiiiiiii  itl  .1  hill  iilliil  Monie.ile.  .^  an  .nu  ;er.: 

•  :illiiiliiil  III  ilir  rlfxrnlh  *  rnlui  \ .  1;  i-*  .1  ;'.i^b!c 
iilil  biiildiii^',  Willi  i  uliunn-.  ol  Ij^Npt'.-ir.  i^T.l!:  :c 
Ml  nil  .  iiinl  ii  piiijii'.iMii  oi  old  nu^s.iuN.  niar.\  v^: 
Mil  III    iiiiKuli;d>h    ipi.niit         The    .\l'.u    >    !ii.ici-'l^ 

•  I  III  .  il  r.  .ill  III    .d\i"i .  \\\\\\  \v.\\\\c^,  .i:u;  ^  .;  tiu^-: 

•  l:ibiii:tli  .r.  \\ill  .1-.  r\pcnsi\<*  .itt.r:  r.-.^rir," 
\<  .i-i   i«iii  I-    liiin.Miil    1»\    t'hr    k.v.^N    J.wci!     ■.>;    :    i ': 

1  III  1 1     r.  ;i   i»«\rtl    \ilU  .dn*.-.:    f'.Nr   u*"  r>   ':vV\'.   V": 


city,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  pagoda,  and  qoki 
curiosity  in  its  way. 

Kief,  Russia,  is  a  thousand  years  old,  and  tl 
most  remarkable  of  the  Russian  sees.  Thegl 
of  Kief  is  the  sacred,  for  it  is  a  city  oflegeodi, 
churches,  of  monasteries  and  catacombs.  Fij 
thousand  ])ilgrims  come  in  summer  to  hershrina; 
Within  an  immense  fortress  are  the  cathedral  vk 
the  monastery  of  Petscherskoi.  The  entrance  ki 
through  a  gateway  ornamented  with  pictures  ff: 
.^t.  .\nthony  and  St.  Theodosius,  the  first  abbsH 
of  the  monastery.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  a*, 
( losure  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  So|)hia,  crownet^ 
with  seven  cupolas,  connected  by  golden  chaiia^ 
and  a  superb  belfry  three  hundred  feel  high, 
wherein  are  many  bells,  and  on  the  smaller  ons 
the  **<piarters"  are  softly  struck.  On  the  exterior 
of  the  structure  are  representations  of  celestiil 
saints,  and  on  the  facade  is  a  pictorial  scene  of 
great  beauty.  The  interior  is  all  that  art  and 
wealth  could  produce  or  devotion  inspire.  Scrijv 
tural  scenes  are  portrayed  upon  the  walls;  gold 
and  silver  are  a|)plied  to  all  decorative  purpose^ 
producing  a  resplendent  eflfect ;  and  a  thousand 
lamjjs  ever  burn  over  the  many  splendid  shrinei 
On  either  side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  dormitoria 
of  the  Russian  monks.  On  the  right  is  the  refec- 
tory, wherein  many  lay  and  clerical  pilgrims  are 
fed,  while  a  monk  reads  to  them  the  gospel  for  the 
day.  In  the  rear  of  the  church  is  an  immense 
|)rinting-oftice,  for  the  publication  of  all  the  it- 
ligious  books  known  to  the  Greek  Church. 

From  the  summit  of  the  tower  of  Ivah  may  be 
.seen  a  commanding  and  entrancing  view  of  Mos- 
cow. At  the  visitor's  feet  is  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Michael,  wherein  the  ancient  Czars  are  buried; 
the  Cathedral  of  the  .Annunciation,  whose  roof 
and  nine  towers  are  covered  with  gold  ;  the  imp^ 
rial  palace,  resplendent  with  gold  ornamentations, 
and  its  chapel  with  twelve  golden  turrets;  the 
I'.ithedral  o{  the  Assumption,  at  whose  altar  the 
('.Mrs  arc  crowned,  and  whose  massive  dome 
>L'cinC'i  like  a  mass  of  gold.  Kach  of  the  five 
j.att'*  iif  :':v  Kremlin  are  visible.  Heyond  is  the 
C.iihcilral  .i'  ^t.  Basil,  built  by  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
\v.  I  ommeinoration  of  his  sons;  the  spacious 
1  .■.:.d!-.ni;  Hospital,  with  its  twelve  thousand 
I  •■.-:•  cr.  :  the  Simonoff  Monastery,  whose  impos- 
■  \;  :.>wi'r  i- three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high; 
:•.:■: d : v.  d<  of  jMrish  churches,  with  cupola  and 
:  .:tc:  meet  the  gaze;  the  Moskra,  winding  quietl) 
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4nis,  and  far  away  to  the  northeast  the 
is,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
iw  and  shouted,  '*  Moscow!*'  The 
the  Archangel  Michael  is  a  high, 
re,  built  in  1505,  and  crowned  with 
(lomes.  It  is  the  mausoleum  of  the 
dTs  down  to  Peter  the  Great.  To 
be  Jkonasias  is  the  coffin  of  Ivan  the 
iced  between  the  coffins  of  his  two 
he  altar  screen  is  very  grantl  ;  one  of  the 
pntaiJis  a  drop 
I   of    John   the 


one  hundred  pounds,  and  requires  two  men  to 
carry  it;  while  in  all  the  piers,  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  there  is  a  rich  display  of  frescoes  on  a 
gold  ground.  Here  is  the  silver  coffin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Peter,  who  dared  to  reprove  the 
Emp-ror,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  for  his  sins,  and  did 
so  in  this  very  cathedral.  He  fell  a  martyr  to  his 
fidelity,  but  the  people  revere  his  memory.  A 
portion  of  his  forehead,  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
exposed  to  view,  which  the  Czar  and  his  people 


few  steps  off  is 

II  of  the  An. 
I  whose  altar 
are  baptized 
Tlje  pave- 
[jasper    and 
licrcon    the 
lied     their 
Tthin  the  por- 
representa- 
[ Greek  phi- 
heralds  of 
Crossing 
|vement,  we 
edral  of  the 
rherein  the 
ftpcrors    are 
t»d   within 
tombs  of 
Elf  the  Greek 
u\i  some  time 
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tenderly  kiss.  Adjoining  this  cathedral  is  the 
sacristy,  which  is  the  depository  of  the  magnificent 
robes  and  mitres  of  the  Russian  primates.  Here 
is  a  vestment  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  all 


cnlh   century,  it  is  a  noble  struc- 

l^aantine  and  Lombard  style.     High 

is   the   chapel,    where,    as   at   the 

Russian  Church,  the  primMes  were 

small   chajiel  to   the    left   of  the  j  over  with  large  pearls,  plates  of  gold,  and  studded 


,are  preserved  the  traditional  nail  of  the 

^a  portion  of  the  Saviour's  robe, 
nted  for  the  kisses  of  the  people. 
en  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  said 
Ika  painted  by  St.  Luke,  the  jewels  in 
^■rhich  are  valued  at  two  hundred  and 
ima  dollars  in  gold.  One  of  the  cmcr- 
prth  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  is  the 
jcot  picture  in  Russia.  Here  also  is  a 
Hl^d  by  the  oiothei  o\'  Peter  the  Great ^ 
^Htrge  and  is  so  thickly  studded  with 
lm7  other  precious  stones  that  it  weighs 


with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  almandines  and 
garnets.  This  gorgeous  pontifical  robe  of  the 
Metropolitan  Denys  weighs  fifty- four  pounds,  In 
another  room  is  the  mitre  of  the  Patriarch  Job, 
which  is  so  richly  adorned  with  sapphires,  [)eafls, 
diamonds,  r»bies  and  emeralds  that  tt  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  seven  there  preserved*  In  a  third 
room  is  the  three  large  vessels  in  which  is  pre- 
pared the  chrism,  or  sacred  oil,  used  in  the  bap- 
tism of  Russian  children,  in  the  consecration  of 
churches,  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperors. 
It  is  composed  of  thirty  differeot  elements*  such 
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as  olive  oil,  white  wine,  and  a  variety  of  aromatic 
gums.  When  the  priest  baptizes  a  child  he  dips  a 
feather  into  the  oil,  and  then  anoints  the  eyes, 
that  he  may  only  see  good  ;  the  cars,  that  he  may 
only  admit  what  is  pure ;  the  mouth,  that  he  may 
speak  what  becomes  a  Christian ;  the  hands,  that 
he  may  do  no  wrong ;  and  the  feel,  that  he  may 
walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  These  curious  things  ■ 
are  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the  religious  life 
of  Russia,  and  as  indices  of  the  degree  of  vital 
Christianity  in  the  Greek  Church. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral  at  Florence,  is  a 
large  building,  520  feet  long  and  310  feet  wide, 
surmounted  by  one  of  the  most  imposing  towers 
in  the  world.  The  cupola  is  138  feet  in  diameter 
and  333  feet  high.  The  Dome  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome  was  patterned  after  it.  Michael  Angelo 
often  sat  for  hours  gazing  at  it,  and  expressed  his 
admiration  in  the  highest  terms.  Hrunelleschi, 
the  architect  of  this  cathedral,  is  commemorated 
by  a  statue  in  a  sitting  ])osture,  compass  in  hand, 
looking  up  to  the  dome,  and  Arnolfo,  his  assistant, 
is  placed  on  a  pedestal  by  his  side  in  an  appro- 
priate place  in  the  square  a  few  rods  from  the 
building.  Near  by  was  the  stone  projecting  from 
the  wall  where  the  poet  Dante  used  also  to  sit 
and  admire  this  dome  and  com|X)se  his  poems; 
but  it  is  now  removed  to  an  adjoining  house. 
Within  are  monuments  of  its  principal  arrhitccts, 
mosaics  and  paintings  of  s:iints  and  scri|)tural 
scenes.  On  Easter  eve  this  church  is  crowded 
by  farmers  to  witness  the  return  of  the  artificial 
dove,  which  glides  along  the  nave  and  sets  fire 
to  a  combustible  car  in  the  street  outside  and 
again  enters  the  church.  The  whole  is  an  in- 
ingenious  contrivance  of  the  prit'sis  or  nobles  to 
encourage  the  hopes  of  the  laborers  in  the  future 
harvest.  They  think  that  if  the  dove  fails  to  re- 
turn to  the  altar,  the  harvest  for  that  season  will 
prove  a  failure. 

Eighteen  miles  east  of  Florence  is  tiie  convent 
of  Vallambrosa,  in  a  singularly  romantic  valley, 
shady  and    sc<|uestered,   whi(  h   was  undoiiblcdly 


visited  by  Milton  before  he  used  that  simi 
''  Paradise  Ix)st"  comparing  the  legions 
great  Fiend  to  its  leaves.  Monks  noi 
there,  enjoying  the  rich  incomes  secured 
donations  of  the  founder,  the  noblemai 
herto.  The  church  of  St.  John  at  Floi 
octagonal  in  shape,  originally  built  in  tl 
century,  aud  repaired  in  1213.  AH  thei 
in  the  city,  some  four  thousand  yearly,  1 
tized  here.  In  this  church  are  the  thr 
brated  Bronze  Doors  with  scriptural  decc 
The  south  door  cost  Andrew  Pisano  tw< 
years  of  labor.  The  second  door  was  exec 
Ix)renzo  Ghiberti,  and  it  was  Michael  Ang 
pronounced  this  door  with  its  decorations 
of  forming  the  entrance  to  Paradise.  Tl 
door,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Christian  Fathers,  < 
St.  Augustine,  is  also  by  Ghiberti.  M< 
these  doors  arc  frequently  taken. 

The  Church  of  San  Croce,  or  the  Hoi 
presents  a  mosaic  front  of  black  and  white 
It  has  been  called  the  Westminster  AI 
KUience,  from  the  fact  that  it  abounds  1 
monuments  of  distinguished  men.  It  con 
Byron  writes, 

Ashes  which  make  it  holier  dust,  which  is 

Kvcn  in  itself  an  immortality. 
Merc  rcjHwe 

Anjjclo's,  Alficri's  lyones,  and  his 
'I'he  starry  (lalileo's,  with  his  woes; 

Ilcie  .Machiavelli's  earth  returned  to  whenc* 

'I'he  Church  of  San  lx)renzo  is  one  of  t 
ancient  in  Italy,  having  been  erected 
3(;o,  and  rebuilt  in  1423.  It  contains  tl 
nificient  tombs  of  the  Medici  family,  the  i 
Florence  during  the  medieval  ages,  and 
nificient'  patrons  of  literature  and  art.  C 
tomb  of  Guiliano  are  Michael  Angelo 
brated  statues  of  Day  and  Night,  it  s( 
most  impossible  to  put  so  much  ineani 
allegorical  statues  as  is  expressed  by  thes 
of  the  master  genius. 


It  is  of  little  conseijuence  by  what  name  you 
call  the  first  Nature,  the  divine  Reason  that  pre- 
sides over  the  universe  and  fills  all  parts  of  it.  I  le 
is  still  the  same  God. 


We  write  our  mercies  in  the  dust ;  but  o 
tions  we  engrave  in  marble.  Our  memor 
us  but  too  well  to  remenjber  the  latter;  bu 
strangely  forgetful  of  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  I. — ^WARNING  VOICES. 

beautiful  she  looked,,  as  she  stood  on  the 
'  the  hill,  one  arm  thrown  caressingly  over 
k  of  her  splendid  horse,  her  black  dress  in 

contrast  with  his  white  silver  coat.  Her 
re  riveted  on  the  wide  expanse  below,  and 
lid  fairer  visions  of  Nature's  glories  hold 

the  senses.  The  city,  lying  in  quiet  re- 
ineath  the  river,  winding  like  the  vail  of  a 
escaped  from  its  fastenings,  while  beyond, 
!n  hills  and  gorgeous  forests  of  a  neighbor- 
tc  cast  the  mirage  of  their  beauty  over  the 
of  the  placid  waters,  and  unfurled  their 
inners  in  homage  to  the  bright  May  queen, 
d  come  with  troops  of  maids  to  visit  them, 
sad,  so  troubled  was  the  expression  of  the 
is  eyes,  so  nervous  the  twitchings  around 
uisite  mouth,  that  an  observer  might  soon 
I  that  neither  the  beauty  or  repose  of  the 
pe  on  which  she  gazed  occupied  any  por- 

ber   thoughts.     Far,  far  beyond,  away, 

to  pierce  with  her  eager  vision  the  dim 
clouds  of  the  future,  was  her  mind  bent ; 

to  read  on  the  satin  sheen  of  the  river's 
her  own  coming  life;  striving  to  catch 
le  many- voiced  dryads,  whose  May-song 

her  ear  from  the  forest  that  formed  the 
mnd  of  the  spot  upon  which  she  stood,  j 
hisper  that  would  confirm  or  dispel   the  ' 
nd  fears  with  which  she  was  wrestling, 
large  tear-drops  coursed  their  i^ay  down 
eks,  and  fell  as  she  bent  her  head  on  the  | 
Dane  of  her  dumb  friend.     He  uttered  a  - 
inny,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  her  unspoken  ; 
Dd  this  mute  utterance  seemed  to  arouse  < 
mfort  her.     At   the  same   moment  some 
udible  sound  had  evidently  attracted  the 
>n  of  Gray  Eagle,  for  he  suddenly  snifted 
and  threw  up  his  head  like  a  war-horse  at 
►f  the  bugle. 

¥as  his  instinct  at  fault ;  for  slowly  emerg- 
n  a  bridle  path  that  skirted  one  side  of  the 
ippeared  walking,  as  if  in  deep  thought, 

by  the  bridle  a  fine  black  horse,  a  young 

XV.— 4 


man,  a  fair  counterpart  in  symmetry  of  form, 
beauty  and  regularity  of  feature  to  the  young  girl, 
who  still  seemed  unconscious  of- everything  save 
her  own  perturbed  thoughts. 

Weary  with  standing,  she  had  taken  a  seat  on 
a  grassy  knoll,  leaving  Gray  Eagle  to  wander 
wherever  he  found  the  grass  sweetest ;  while  around 
her  the  bright  uplifted  eyes  of  the  blue  clustering 
forget  me-nots,  the  delicate- tinted  anemone  and 
the  white  star  of  Bethlehem  studded  the  grassy 
carpet  on  which  she  sat.  So  preoccupied  were 
her  thoughts  that  she  heard  not  the  approaching 
footstep  nor  saw  the  long  shadow  that  moved 
across  the  grass  until  it  became  stationary  at  her 
side;  when,  as  if  thought  had  become  too  painful 
to  bear  longer,  she  suddenly  clasped  her  hands 
and  exclaimed,  ''Oh,  if  I  only  knew  what  to 
do!" 

"And  has  this  hour  of  reflection  proved  barren 
of  all  result?"  said  the  voice  at  her  side.  "  I  had 
hoped,  dear  Edith,  to  find  you  as  fortified  by  your 
decision  as  I  am  by  mine.  Do?  Why,  act  as 
your  own  heart  and  your  affection  for  me  prompt, 
and  be  guided  by  a  love  that  can  only  think  and 
plan  for  your  happiness.  Ah,  Edith,  if  you  would 
only  trust  me !"  and  he  threw  himself  by  her  side 
on  the  grass,  and  took  her  little  white  hand  that 
had  been  dallying  with  the  flowers. 

"See  there!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  as 
she  gathered  the  forget-me-nots  and  pale  star- 
flowers  she  had  crushed  unconsciously  in  her 
hands;  "are  you  not  afraid  to  trust  your  happi- 
ness to  my  keeping,  after  such  an  ominous  warn- 
ing?" 

"  No,  Edith,  I  have  no  fears;  it  is  you  that  are 
afraid  of  trusting  me.  Were  it  my  heart,  instead 
of  those  senseless  flowers,  you  had  thus  wounded, 
I  should  still  know  neither  doubt  nor  fear.  But 
think ;  are  you  not,  by  your  indecision  and  appa- 
rent indifference  to  my  wishes,  torturing  me,  even 
as  these  flowers?" 

"  Had  I  only  your  happiness  and  my  own, 
Clarence,  to  consider,  my  indecision  might  be 
deemed  a  weakness;   but  when  you  know  how 
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many  conflicting  feelings  and  duties  are  contend- 
ing for  the  mastery,  you  should  pity  rather  than 
blame  me.  I  am  young,  and  have  been  very 
thoughtless.  Heretofore  my  life  has  glided  so 
calmly  on  that  I  have  never  found  any  deeper 
subiect  of  thought  than  the  petty  nothings  of  my 
everyday  surroundings.  But  now,  in  this  last 
hour  of  musing  and  conflict,  there  have  been  re- 
vealed to  me  greater  depths  in  my  heart,  and  in 
sounding  them  I  tremble  at  their  ominous  e<  hoes. 
How  can  I  then  set  at  defiance  all  these  warnings, 
all  lessons  and  principles  of  my  life?  Von  know 
how  stern  and  relentless  my  father  can  be  when  his 
passions  are  aroused ;  and  though  he  has  ever  been 
loving  and  indulgent  to  me,  yet  learning  from  his 
own  lips  his  insuperable  though  unaccountable  oj)- 
]K>sition  to  our  marriage,  1  feel  that  I  dare  not  dis- 
obey him ;  the  tornado  of  his  wrath  and  the  sad 
look  from  my  mother's  eyes  would,  I  believe,  kill 
me.  No,  no  ;  don't  ask  me,  Clarence,  for  such  a 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  love ;"  and  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

There  was  a  moment's  painful  silence ;  then 
sadly  Clarence  spoke:  "For  Cod's  siike,  Kdith 
love,  don't  grieve  so;  when  1  see  your  tears  all 
sense  of  my  puriiose  seems  to  leave  me;"  and  he 
drew  her  closer  to  his  heart  and  soothed  her  by 
every  promise  and  endearment  that  could  meet 
the  moment's  need.  At  length,  finding  her  calm 
and  more  comi)Oso(l,  he  said  :  **  I  might  be  niore 
influenced  by  what  you  say  and  feel,  were  there  a 
I)article  of  reason  in  \onr  father's  late  course  in 
this  affair.  From  my  boyhood,  as  you  know,  I 
have  always  been  a  marked  fav«)rite  with  him. 
He  has  ever  been  most  anxious  to  have  us  inter- 
ested in  each  other,  and  even  when  he  could  not 
have  been  blind  to  our  growing  aflection,  so  far 
from  disapproving,  he  seemed  rather  to  encourage 
it.  Indeecl,  I  believed  it  was  his  most  earnest 
desire  to  see  our  lives  united.  The  change  in 
him,  dating  from  the  day  I  asked  your  hand,  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  He  then  a<  te<I  more 
like  a  deranged  than  a  sane  man,  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  «le|)th  of  feeling  and  passion  I  never 
dreamed  existe«l  in  his  imperlurbable  nature,  ili- 
will  give  no  reason  for  his  refusal  :  and  when 
pressed  with  an  earnestness  of  feeling  that  had 
grown  desperate,  I  urged  his  former  affection  and 
interest  for  me,  and  his  evident  desire  for  our 
mutual  affection,  he  fell  back  in  \\\>  chair  like  a 
man  stnick  with  palsy,  while  his  white,  irembling 


lips  kept  repeating,  *  Oh,  my  God  \  oh,  m; 
what  a  blind  fool  I  have  been !'  What  i 
price  can  account  for  this  sudden  change; 
the  happiness  of  two  lives  to  be  sacrificed 
senseless  whim  of  a  man  who  is  lost  toi 
siderations,  save  the  indulgence  of  his  owd 
dices?" 

It  was  the  old  story ;  the  voice  of  iIm 
destined  to  keep  time  with  the  march  of  th 
and  to  gem  the  human  heart,  even  as  thei 
does  the  heavens.  Much  more  was  said  of 
side,  each  arguing  step  by  step,  until 
wearied  with  the  contest  between  love  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  guardian  angel,  ai 
the  promise  which  was  destined  to  chai 
peaceful  current  of  her  life  into  a  river  o 
turbulent  waters,  on  whose  bosom  only 
freighted  with  sorrow  and  wrecks  of  pi 
hopes  should  float  out  to  the  great  ocean  i 
nity  forever  more. 

Thus  the  pair  sat  and  planned  the  fulfilli 
the  part  which  they  then  believed  would 
crowning  point  of  future  bliss,  and  if  th 
lingered  doubt  and  mistrust  in  the  mind  oj 
the  clarion  sounds  of  jubilation  alone  fille 
echo  in  the  heart  of  Clarence  over  the  ha; 
mination  of  his  hard-fought  conflict.  Eve 
absorb  the  whole  soul  of  a  woman,  and  « 
her  intuitive  pre>rience  may  be  destined 
or  to  ruin  her  life,  make  no  more  impres 
the  more  selfish  mind  of  man  than  the  d 
of  a  leaf  upon  a  fieUl  of  daisies.  He  ne> 
rows  trouble  from  **  still,  small  voices"  or 
lous  omens,  but  marches  straight  on  wit 
firm  and  he.id  erect  to  the  citadel  wherein 
the  treasure  which  alone  can  yield  the  rea 
of  his  hopes  and  desires.  Withdrawing  a  i 
his  eyes  from  her  face,  the  splendor  of  the 
sun  on  the  lovely  landM  ajjc  beneath  fell  fi 
his  sight. 

"See  Kdith!"  he  cried,  as  he  sprang 
feet,  the  very  elasticity  of  triumph  in  hi 
*'see  the  glory  of  the  heavens,  and  ace 
token  a<  an  omen  of  your  future  life  ;  at 
that  juit  whirli  will  be  entrusted  to  my  k 
Henceforth  only  |)urple  and  gold;  no  mc 
gray  clouds  after  lo-nu)i row's  sun  has  sc 
where  is  your  horse?  llianks  to  my  foret 
and  the  branch  of  that  tree,  Jihu  k  Prince 
but  Gray  is  off*  on  a  foraging  expedition, 
pose;  so  1  must  find  him,  or  we  will  be  v 
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home,  and  this,  our  stolen  tryst,  will 
ouble." 

lone  once  more,  all  her  feelings  now 
I  a  hopeful  love-lit  stream,  the  full  glory 
ne  now  took  possession  of  Edith's  senses 
autiful  and  grand,  and  cast  its  radiance 
y  secret  nook  and  fear-haunted  chamber 
^g)  expelling  by  its  magic  brightness  the 
:s  that  only  a  short  time  before  had  there 
I.  She  had  no  thought  of  time,  no  feel- 
easiness,  though  she  watched  the  bright 
3wly  transforming  their  hue  and  shape 
er  shadows  and  more  weird  forms.  She 
t,  would  not  break  the  spell  of  ineffable 
enthralled  her,  even  though  her  father's 
s  and  probable  anger  thrust  themselves 
ler  and  love's  young  dream.  At  last  the 
the  horses'  feet  and*  the  voice  of  Clarence 
clear  and  loud  a  verse  of  the  favorite 
in  vogue,  the  **  Mistletoe  Bough,"  dis- 
r  reverie,  and  rising  hastily  mounted  her 
\  rode  as  gayly  and  rapidly  home,  un- 
,  blind  to  the  golden  opportunities  that 
;d  a  shield  between  herself  and  the  irre- 
^-morrow. 

PTER  II. — FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

Neville   was  an    only  daughter,   and 
e  love  of  her  parents  with  one  brother, 

a  cripple  from  his  birth.  Possibly  a 
rtion  of  the  mother's  love  was  given  to 
»mpensation  for  his  infirmity;  but  upon 
s  bestowed  the  full  measure  of  their 
ide  in  her  beauty,  in  her  strength  of 
and  dignity  of  bearing;  characteristics 
veloped  in  her  early  childhood,  and 
led  with  each  growing  year. 
lie  daughter  of  a  rich  man,  no  unsatisfied 
exposure  had  been  allowed  to  mar  the 
opment  of  her  beauty.  Ever  happy,  a 
ilways  resting  on  the  lintel  of  her  heart, 
ce  caught  up  every  shadow  that  threat- 
ttle  on  her  young  life,  and  turned  them 
lond  sparks  ere  they  could  form  them- 
\  shapes  of  gloom.  Her  father  perceiv- 
I  of  reading  early  manifested  by  Edith, 
d  to  give  her  every  opportunity  to  de- 
Itivate  and  properly  direct  this  taste. 
Deing  desirous  of  making  her  a  strong- 
roroan,  he  yet  wished   to  see  her  well 

accomplished,  knowing  full  well  that 


though  a  woman's  duties  and  narrow  sphere  may 
compel  her  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  utilita- 
rian alone,  yet  that  even  such  a  destiny,  unas- 
sisted by  the  power  of  the  culture  of  her  inner 
life,  cannot  always  secure  either  her  own  or  the 
happiness  of  those  to  whom  she  is  appointed  min- 
istering spirit. 

Edith  fulfilled  her  father's  hopes  by  her  assidu- 
ity in  the  pursuit  of  her  studies,  and  though  light 
of  heart  and  always  gay,  yet  a  close  observer  could 
see  that  the  lightness  was  not  from  want  of  depth, 
nor  the  gayety  from  levity  of  mind.  Her  affec- 
tion for  her  father  had  been  from  infancy  the 
steadiest  and  most  influential  feeling  of  her  heart. 
Her  faith  in  his  superiority  over  all  the  world; 
her  unflinching  confidence  in  the  right  and  per- 
fection of  his  every  act  and  word,  stood  side  by 
side  with  her  religion.  She  loved  earnestly,  too, 
her  mother,  and  made  her  the  participant  of  all 
her  childish  whims  and  irritable  moods;  but  for 
serious  council,  assistance  in  her  studies,  or  the 
solution  of  those  questioning  longings,  those 
Icarus  flights  to  which  the  imagination  of  all 
young  girls  is  so  prone,  her  father's  study  was 
the  temple,  and  he  the  priest  through  whom  the 
oracle  must  speak. 

There  was  an  indescribable  charm  about  this 
man,  felt  by  all  who  approached  him,  and  yet  it 
was  hard  to  tell,  whether  once  being  thoroughly 
known,  he  was  to  be  most  loved  or  feared.  He 
was  singularly  handsome  in  countenance,  yet  his 
was  one  of  those  faces  upon  which  some  sharp 
heavy  blow  seemed  to  have  fixed  the  expression 
forever ;  eyes  large  and  dreamy,  always  gazing 
as  if  looking  for  something  beyond  the  object 
upon  which  they  rested,  making  those  who  met 
them  for  the  first  time  feel  that  they  penetrated 
their  very  soul.  You  saw  the  earnest,  determined, 
unyielding  character  of  the  man  in  the  compressed 
lips  and  little  twitching  lines  that  guarded  the 
mouth. 

Devoted  to  his  profession  of  law,  and  wrapped 
in  his  books,  people  did  not  wonder  at  his  indif- 
ference and  habitual  taciturnity  in  the  social 
world;  yet  calm,  cold  and  reticent  as  he  uni- 
formly was,  it  needed  but  a  case  that  could  inter- 
est and  arouse  him,  to  call  into  action  all  his 
wonderful  faculties,  and  transform  him  into  the 
great  natural  orator  he  really  was.  Then  thoughts 
rich  in  metaphor,  deep  in  science,  profound  in  all 
the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  and  modern  schools 
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fell  from  his  lips ;  and  many  a  case  was  won  by 
the  power,  fervor,  and  subtlety  of  this  man's  elo- 
quence alone ;  the  right  of  the  cause  merged  in 
the  might  of  oratorical  power.  The  impenetra- 
bility of  Mr.  Neville's  character,  his  isolation 
from  all  friendships  and  convivial  companion- 
ships, his  quiet  tastes  and  habits,  all  gave  rise  to 
many  si)eculations  and  conjectures  as  to  the  cause 
that  had  wrought  so  sudden  a  change  in  one  who 
had  been  known  by  many  from  his  youth — a  youth, 
too,  that  had  been  specially  marked  by  a  geniality 
of  temperament,  an  abandon  of  spirits,  and  an  in- 
terest in  all  the  attractions  of  the  social  world  that 
are  apt  to  take  hold  of  a  young  ardent  mind. 

This  change  dated  from  an  absence  of  a  few 
months  from  home,  an  absence,  he  s^id,  occa- 
sioned by  business.  Whatever  its  nature  or  cir- 
cumstance, he  returned  with  all  the  glow  of  his 
young  life  gone  out,  and  enshrouded  in  the  gloom 
of  a  i)remature  age  and  melancholy,  which  his 
oldest  and  best  friends  could  never  persuade  him 
to  account  for  or  lay  aside.  Those  who  attempted 
to  banter  him  upon  his  change,  met  a  look  in  his 
eye  that  deterred  a  second  effort ;  and  others  who 
felt  they  might  take  the  liberty  of  a  question  or 
a  reproof,  soon  found  the  one  deemed  impertinent 
and  the  other  unavailing. 

So  by  degrees  he  was  left  to  his  own  moods  and 
the  mystery  of  his  life — the  ghastly  skeleton  always 
in  his  house  looked  at  himself  alone.  After  sev- 
eral years  of  entire  seclusion  from  all  society — 
years  which  he  devoted  to  close  study,  the  results 
of  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  forensic 
talent  in  his  native  State — he  astonished  the  world 
by  stepping  suddenly  from  his  study  and  books  to 
the  fooc  of  the  altar,  where  he  pledged  himself  to 
love,  honor  and  cherish  tlie  woman  that  stood  by 
his  side. 

She  was  a  stranger  in  the  place,  had  been  visit- 
ing the  family  of  Mrs.  Neville's  cousin,  and  as 
that  was  the  only  house  which  he  frequented 
socially,  the  match  was  readily  accounted  for. 
Mary  Burton  was  young,  not  what  the  world  calls 
beautiful,  but  possessed  an  amiable  pleasing  coun- 
tenance, true  index  of  her  disposition.  She  was 
one  of  those  persons  without  force  or  purpose  in 
life,  who  would  like  even  the  trouble  of  thinking 
done  for  them ;  anxious  to  serve  others,  but  never 
feeling  .sure  of  the  right  time  or  place.  Such  a 
choice  was  not  the  one  the  world  expected  so 
superior  a  man  as  Mr.  Neville  to  make,  therefore 


Mrs.  Grundy  was  both  astonished  and  off 
and  although  he  had  been  considered  to( 
minded  to  be  influenced  by  mere  mercenai 
siderations,  yet  the  only  possible  solution 
given  was  the  reputed  wealth  of  the  bride. 

Whatever  the  influence  may  have  been, 
certain  that  he  made  her  a  kind  and  coos) 
husband,  and  this  seemed  to  be  all  that  was 
sary  to  insure  the  happiness  of  a  woman  wli 
content  to  accept  such  external  acts  in  lieiK 
strong  demonstrative  love  so  essential  to  i\ 
and  perfect  bliss  of  most  women's  lives.  Abs 
in  her  home  duties,  revering  her  husband  is 
heaven -descended  god,  her  life  passed  smc 
and  contentedly  on,  never  troubled  by  a  tin 
that  her  mission  had  ever  been  intended  fori 
thing  higher  or  more  ennobling  than  the  i 
senseless  round  of  exclusive  domestic  life. 

Among  Edith's  earliest,  pleasantest  rec 
tions  were  certain  drives  taken  in  the  co 
with  her  father  to  visit  the  family  of  CU 
Livingston,  whose  home  was  about  eight 
from  Mr.  Neville's  city  residence.  It  was  i 
tiful  spot,  abounding  in  every  charm  thatNi 
hand  in  hand  with  Art,  could  yield.  Ail  da 
naturally  love  the  country.  Possessing  as  tb 
so  much  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  theif 
home,  it  is  not  a  wonder  that  their  ion 
hearts  go  out  in  warm  throbbing  love  toward 
earthly  semblance  of  heaven.  Edith's  ideal d 
of  perfect  happiness  was  comprised  in  these  i 
and  a  promise  to  take  her  to  see  Clarence  ai 
bright  home  was  sufficient  inducement  to 
any  amount  of  good  behavior  from  the  littk 
ful  girl.  Her  first  clear  and  positive  mefw 
Clarence  made  its  impression  when  she  was 
four  years  old.  Something  very  tender  an 
monstrative  in  her  father's  manner  to  th( 
excited  her  suspicions  that  he  loved  Clarei 
much  as  he  did  her,  and  for  an  instant  a  p 
jealousy  shot  through  her  young  heart,  and 
ing  into  tears  she  pushed  him  rudely  c 
father's  knee,  where  he  always  perched  h 
feeling  sure,  both  from  the  affectionate  gi 
and  city  toy  he  always  received,  that  he 
welcome  guest.  Edith's  wrath,  however,  i 
occasion  was  soon  appeased  by  her  father's 
reproof,  and  Clarence's  evident  regret,  wl 
pressed  itself  in  a  large  bunch  of  flowen 
little  white  rabbit,  which  presentation  soon 
away  her  pang  of  jealous  anger. 
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votion  of  Clarence  to  the  little  lady  was  ' 
nd  serious,  always  playing  the  role  of  ] 
ith  the  spirit  of  a  preux  chevalier.  No  \ 
>n  could  win  him   from   her  side,  and  i 

society  of  his  sisters,  devoted  as  they  \ 
lim,  never  afforded  him  the  satisfaction 
ith  her,  though  she  was  as  tyrannical  in 
mds  on  his  time  and  patience,  and  as 
5  in  her  whims  as  a  young  Pompadour. 
Clarence  was  twelve  years  old  he  was 
le  city  to  school ;  and  as  the  distance  to 
1  home  was  too  great  to  be  made  during 
;r  months,  Mr.  Livingston  consented  to 
5stly  expressed  wish  of  Mr.  Neville   to 

boy  to  make  his  home  with  him.  This 
carried,  and  though  Clarence  was  then  a 
y,'*  and  Edith  only  a  "baby"  in  the 
ie  generality  of  the  sex  who  had  reached 
:ure  years,  yet  he  was  ever  her  first  choice 
ymate,  and  always  ready  to  amuse  and 
her  to  her  heart's  content;  his  sturdy 
$  of  character,  his  sunny  cheerfulness  of 
»n  harmonizing  with  her  varied  moods, 
close  of  a  year  all  these  happy  days  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  Clarence's  removal 
nt  college,  and  thereafter  only  from  time 
D  the  next  six  years  did  he  see  his  early 
.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  graduated 
rh  honor,  and  left  his  alma  mater  loved 
;tted  by  all.     Ever  the  champion  of  the 

sympathizer  and  comforter  of  the  home- 
K>rrowfu1,  the  pleasant,  genial  companion 
aior  class,  no  wonder  that  his  tutors  and 
idents  deemed  no  honors  too  high  for  his 
lo  regret  too  deep  for  his  loss. 
L  short  visit  home  Clarence  became  rest- 
T  his  idleness,  and  anxious  to  begin  at  : 

battle  of  life.  His  father  leaving  him  j 
unbiased  as  to  his  choice,  was  all  the  \ 
sased  when  he  found  that  his  inclination  | 

led  him  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Mr. 
eemed  equally  gratified,  for  his  interest 
tion  had  never  ceased ;  so  at  his  earnest 
>n,  backed  by  Clarence's  entreaties,  he 
Six,  Neville's  office.  His  advent  at  this 
particularly  welcome  to  Edith.  She  was 
at  age  when  an  elder  brother  or  a  beau 
I  very  convenient  appendage  for  the  en- 
>f  dancing-school  soirees,  sleighing  par- 
the  whole  list  of  usual  enjoyments  natural 
;e.     Finding  no  interest  in  these  amuse- 


ments, Clarence  rarely  shared  them ;  but  he  never 
failed  to  be  at  hand  to  escort  Edith  whenever  her 
fancy  prompted  her  to  go.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  association  is  evident. 

A  girl  inevitably  and  invariably  falls  in  love,  or 
she  thinks  she  does,  with  the  first  chevalier  who 
devotes  himself  to  her  service ;  and  he  who  first 
upholds  her  dependence  and  answers  her  momen- 
tary need  is  the  one  who  realizes  the  ideal  of  her 
golden-woofed  dreams. 

**  Ferdinand  and  Miranda"  are  not  confined  to 
a  desert  island,  but  live  in  every  house  where 
young  lives  breathe  and  dream  in  the  Eden  of 
their  own  trusting  hearts.  It  is  true  that  Edith 
felt  somewhat  privileged,  from  old  habit  and  asso- 
ciation, to  make  Clarence  available  in  this  way ; 
but  at  this  time  her  demands  were  made  with 
more  reserve,  and  not,  as  they  were  in  earlier 
years,  required  as  a  right.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, her  character  and  tastes  underwent  a  great 
change.  She  lost  her  relish  for  the  juvenile  re- 
unions, became  more  taciturn  and  thoughtful, 
more  devoted  to  her  books  and  spent  more  time 
in  her  father's  study.  She  took  long  walks  in  the 
country  over  the  hills,  and  held  many  serious 
philosophical  conversations  with  Clarence;  but 
his  temperament  was  too  buoyant  and  variable, 
too  completely  under  the  influence  of  present 
happiness  to  encourage  a  turn  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  might,  he  feared,  if  indulged  become 
morbid.  Two  years  thus  passed  away.  Young 
Livingston  had  finished  his  law  course,  and  Mr. 
Neville  retained  him  in  his  office  as  a  partner. 
This  astonished  many,  for  the  post  was  one  that 
had  been  sought  both  for  its  honors  and  emolu- 
ments, only  to  be  refused  to  many  older  and  wiser. 
Livingston  feeling  now  doubly  assured  of  Mr. 
Neville's  favor  and  interest,  even  as  he  was  confi- 
dent of  his  daughter's  love,  believed  that  the  time 
had  come  for  its  realization.  On  what  hidden 
rocks  that  faith  was  wrecked,  in  what  dark  waters 
those  hopes  engulfed,  we  have  already  seen. 

CHAPTER   in. — TO-MORROW. 

During   the   ride   homeward   from  Oak   Hill, 
Clarence  had  arranged  and  discussed  all  the  pip* 
for  the   morrow's   drama,    whilst   Edith,  < 
everything  present  and  future  cmileur  de  f 
quiesced,  promising  to  perform' faithfully 
with  courage.     Parting  at  the  house  of 
Edith  hastily  changed  her  riding  habit  i 
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dress,  and  hurried  home,  in  some  trepidation,  as 
to  the  remarks  and  inquiries  that  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  might  prompt  father  or  mother  to  make. 
Fortunately  her  mother  had  just  returned  from  her 
weekly  Dorcas  society,  and  her  father  was  closely 
engaged  with  a  client  in  his  study,  so  she  escaped 
all  danger  of  a  cross-examination,  which  would 
evidently  have  betrayed  one  so  unaccustomed  to 
the  practice  of  deception,  and  so  painfully  con- 
scious of  its  error.  As  soon  as  she  felt  relieved 
from  the  social  duties  of  the  evening  she  hastened 
to  her  own  room,  dismissed  her  maid,  stirred  the 
fire,  for  the  May  night  was  chilly,  drew  up  her 
own  little  easy-chair  to  the  hearth,  then  gave  free 
scope  to  the  thoughts  which  had  been  beating  so 
tumultuously  against  the  constraint  of  her  mother's 
presence.  But  in  vain  she  now  tried  to  shape 
them  into  some  form  and  regularity;  the  tumult 
of  feeling  defied  all  effort.  At  one  moment  as  the 
pain  and  uncertainty  of  her  meditations  on  Oak 
Hill  rose  to  her  mind,  she  repented  her  promise 
to  Clarence.  The  sorrow  her  disobedience  and 
dissimulation  would  cause  her  parents,  the  shame 
that  flushed  her  own  cheek  even  as  she  thought  of 
the  morrow's  contemplated  step,  made  her  waver, 
and  at  one  moment  determine  to  withdraw  her 
consent. 

Then  came  in  turn  the  thought  of  Clarence's 
regrets  and  disappointment,  until  the  conflict  thus 
raging  between  inclination  and  duty  became  almost 
insupportable,  and  drove  her  for  refuge  to  the  re- 
membrance of  all  the  arguments  and  deep  feeling 
urged  so  eloquently  by  Clarence  but  a  few  hours 
ago.  Now,  as  then,  they  turned  the  wavering 
scales,  and  the  mists  began  to  disappear,  and  give 
place  to  the  bright  hopes  and  promises  so  glow- 
ingly held  out  by  him  into  whose  keeping  her  hap- 
piness was  henceforth  to  be  given.  The  darkness 
of  the  night  alone  now  hung  between  her  and  the 
elf-land  of  to-morrow;  then  and  there  the  pain 
and  disquiet  of  present  and  future  would  be  lost  in 
the  fruition  of  accomplished  love.  Tne  imagina- 
tion of  youth  can  never  separate  the  real  from  the 
ideal.  The  glow  and  glamour  of  the  one  envel- 
ops in  soft,  rosy  mist  the  hard,  dark  angles  of  the 
other.  Toward  the  shores  of  reality  then  she 
looked  with  wistful,  longing  eyes,  wailing  impa- 
tiently for  the  time  to  come  when  her  eager, 
bounding  feet  shall  press  its  flowery  turf.  On 
this  fair,  delusive  mirage  was  Edith's  mental 
y\s\or\    now   fixed.     So  bright   it   looked   in    the 


distance,  so  redolent  of  all  delight,  those 
once  reached,  every  joy  that  life  holds  within 
folds  would  fill  her  grasping  hand,  and 
hunger  nor  thirst  for  the  unattainable  and 
could  reach  her  heart  forevermore.     Lulled 
security  and  a  sense  of  right  by  these  sophi 
musings,  she  made  her  final  preparations  for 
morning's  drama,  and   laid   herself  com] 
down  to  sleep,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
voiced   entreaty  and    warning   of  her 
angel. 

Faithful  to  her  promise,  she  met  Clarence 
the  appointed  hour  at  the  house  of  a  o 
friend,  and  then  made  those  solemn  vows 
were  destined  to  find  no  reality  beyond  the 
that  bore  the  record  of  their  two  names.  Afteri 
short  interview  of  mingled  happiness  and 
they  separated,  arranging  to  meet  again  in  a 
hours — Edith,  confident  in  her  power  to 
her  father's  anger  and  convince  him  of  the 
lessness  of  all  further  opposition  and  ill-will, 
that  it  must  prove  an  unavailing  remedy  to 
evil.  Yet  it  was  with  a  throbbing  heart  and 
mental  prayers  for  courage  that  she  took  her 
to  her  mother's  room,  determined  to  nuke 
first  startling  communication  to  her,  anti 
only  a  few  words  of  gentle  remonstrance  oa 
error.  But  when  she  made  her  confeanon, 
was  terrified  at  the  manifestations  of  alarm 
it  evoked ;  for  the  wife's  instincts  had  long 
discovered  some  far  deeper  feeling  and 
than  either  whim  or  caprice  for  her  hi 
determined  and  stern  opposition  to  this 
Her  father  was  hastily  summoned,  and  1( 
the  cause  (but  before  Edith  could  recover 
sufliciently  to  find  words  in  which  to  make 
explanation),  he  became  so  suddenly  t 
before  her,  and  the  tide  of  passion  was  so 
countably  fearful,  such  a  commingling  of 
sorrow,  and  self-upbraiding,  that  Edith's  n( 
already  strung  to  their  utmost  tension  by  the 
lent  excitement  of  late  events,  suddenly  gave 
and  she  was  carried  in  the  trembling  arms  of 
father  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  her  own 
When  she  recovered,  she  found  only  her 
weeping  over  her.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  sp«iW 
Mrs.  Neville  was  summoned  to  the  hall,  andift 
a  short  consultation  with  some  one  there,  she i 
turned,  kiss'^d  her  child  tenderly,  and  as  i 
passed  ou^  Edith  heard  the  key  of  her  door  w 
I  slowly  in  the  lock,  and  she  knew  herself  a 
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id  her  father,  heretofore  her  best  friend, 
>r  now. 

"St,  her  strength  now  fully  recovered,  a 
>f  indignation  drowned  every  other  senti- 
Dut  in  turn,  this  gave  place  to  a  dread  of 
a4V)eless,  impending  calamity,  of  which 
gns  were  but  the  prelude.     She  strained 

to  catch  every  sound,  hoping  thus  to  gain 
je  to  her  fate ;  but  save  the  heavy  tread 
ivisible  sentinel,  as  he  paced  the  hall  out- 
r  room,  the  stillness  of  death  reigned 
out  the  house.  As  she  was  yet  eagerly 
r,  a  long,  loud  peal  from  the  hall  bell 
be  quiet,  and  set  the  heart  of  the  listener 
ig  like  an  avalanche,  for  she  knew  only 

whose  hand  had  sent  that  summons,  and 
Idered  and  buried  her  face  in  the  pillows, 
I  to  hear  some  sound  of  the  wail  that 
follow  the  burial  of  those  dead  hopes 
funeral    knell    he    had    so   unconsciously 

town  clock  struck  twelve,  and  simultane- 
e  roll  of  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door, 
she  could  weigh  its  meaning,  hei  father 
her  room.  One  look  at  his  stern,  white 
d  the  words  she  thought  to  speak  were 
D  presence  of  an  expression  of  grief  as 
18  her  own.     "Put   on   your  shawl   and 

Edith,  and  come  with  me."  Mechani- 
e  obeyed,  following  him  into  the  hall ; 
JD  she  came  to  her  mother's  room,  and 

he  expected  her  to  pass  it,  she  paused, 
one  word  "Mother!"  with  choking  voice, 
she  could  utter.  There  was  a  moment's 
I  the  part  of  Mr.  Neville,  as  if  in  conflict 
oe  feeling  either  to  be  mastered  or  yielded 
length  he  spoke,  "Your  mother  is  too  ill 
starbed  ;  come;"  and  he  took  her  cold, 
I  hand,  led  her  down  the  steps,  and  placed 
carriage,  taking  his  seat  opposite  to  her. 

had  Edith  recovered  from   the  surprise 

of  this  change  in  her  situation,  when  the 
stopped,  and  the  gleam  of  water,  and  the 
light  of  a  steamboat  close  at  hand  shone 
c  carriage  windows.     Hurrying  her  out, 
»  took  her  hand,  led  her  over  the  gang- 
tbe  stairs,  and  ere  they  reached  the  cabin,  | 
lution  of  the  engine  told  her  that  she  was  | 
ome  away  from  home,  hope,  and  all  she 
et  dear. 
It  these  events  were  transpiring  with  our 


heroine,  no  less  momentous  were  the  passing  of 
the  hours  to  Clarence  Livingston.  The  time  that 
had  elapsed  from  his  parting  with  his  young  bride 
to  the  hour  which  had  been  named  for  their  re- 
union in  her  father's  house,  flew  swiftly  on  the 
wings  of  hope;  for  Clarence  never  allowed  his 
mind  to  see  or  feel  a  trouble  when  there  was  the 
smallest  loophole  left  to  admit  a  joy.  Apart  from 
his  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty for  Edith's  sake,  he  was  most  truly  attached 
to  Mr.  Neville,  valued  his  friendship  above  that  of 
every  other  man,  and  had  been  really  grieved  by 
his  late  estrangement.  It  was  then  with  mingled 
feelings  that  he  reached  the  spot  and  rang  that 
summons  which  borrowed  its  tone  from  the  joy 
peels  of  his  own  heart.  As  the  door  slowly 
opened,  and  the  frightened  face  of  the  faithful  old 
servant  met  his  eager  gaze,  he  divined  at  a  glance 
that  something  was  wrong.  Before  he  could 
speak,  the  old  roan  in  evident  excitement,  said : 

"  Oh,  Massa  Clarence,  you  can't  come  in. 
Dere's  awful  times  in  dis  house,  and  I  spec  you 
knows  de  reason  of  it  all  better  dan  I  does." 

"  But  I  must  come  in,  Jerry,  and  see  your  mas- 
ter; go  tell  him  that  I  beg  only  a  few  moments 
conversation  with  him." 

"'Taint  no  use,"  replied  the  man;  "he  tole 
me  ef  yer  came  to  tell  you  he  wouldn't  see  yer. 
It's  just  as  well,  massa  Clarence,  for  I  tells  ye 
he's  in  a  awful  state.  I  always  knowed  there  was 
plenty  of  biling  water  in  him ;  but  I  never  seed 
de  kiver  off"  de  pot  afore  now." 

Livingston  knew  Mr.  Neville's  disposition  too 
well  to  force  himself  upon  him  in  his  present 
state  of  feeling;  so  after  many  injunctions  and 
promises  to  Jerry  to  keep  him  advised  and  convey 
some  information  from  him  to  Edith  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  he  turned  sadly  away  from  the  door, 
anxious  and  uneasy,  but  still  hopeful  that  a  few 
hours  would  change  the  present  unpromising  as- 
pect of  aff'airs.  However,  as  hour  after  hour 
passed,  and  an  occasional  interview  with  Jerry  at 
the  side  door  convinced  him  of  the  desperate  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  when  he  found  it  impossible  to 
hold  any  communication  with  Edith,  then  his 
strong  buoyant  hopes  gave  way  to  a  gloomy  de- 
spair that  defied  all  his  efforts  either  to  control  or 
allay.  He  wandered  like  an  uneasy  spirit  round 
and  round  the  square,  watching  the  house  in  a 
vain  hope  that  some  signal  from  Edith  might  meet 
his  eye.     Darkness  closed  in,  and  found  him  still 
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Hy  Wakh  Kknevj  Smith. 

II. 

WuMi:.  ill    .III  alKiii.iiii   i^L-ncial  nature  bhuiihl  htock.     Shaks])eare,  Milton,  and   in  bet 

|i.ii»li    iiiu:.i.   Ill   a   iiiitiuu*  ihaiaitci.      An  \ic  greater  poets  are  prodigal  in  this  uk  of  fi| 

i.iim.ii  a|i|iii:tiau   .i  ysvA  ilinughi  when  (onun({  expression;  as  an  instance,  take  the  much 

i4iutMi(aitl\    aiui   a  uiiihle  une,  bill  can  appre  phrase  from  Bulwer,  ''The  penis  mighti 

«  lai.    iuili   \\\\ii\  ilu'  U->aei   |iiL*iciUs  the  (•reater,  the  sword."     This  mode  of  giving  the  i 

.„.  ii  .1  ^  ai(  »i    iiitl\  (;ia^|«  ilu'  lull  iituc  lit'  a  ^en-  rails  up  specific  images;  while  the  abstia 

iidi.  itiii  u  ,^v  Ui  lal  Mi'iiU,  \\hii  h  !iU|;);t7.t  hut  I'aiiit  ner,  that  "Intelligence   is   mightier  thai 

uii.i*,^^  u>  iiu  uiu.^t.  au'  iiu'^iUii-il  hetoie  wouN  of  t'orce,"  does  not,  and  consequently  is  lac 

i   .^s ^lii.    ^UuaiUi,   whiih  %all  u|i  ttn^liti-i  ami  vividness  and  power.     It  seems  to  come 

uuM»     \ai^l    ■vlt.i4,^^.    .nut    iiiii»%'«pK-nil>     uukc'    J  tv«  nun  to  use  the  symbols  of  nature  to  £ 

•  i..  .,^w    .it.( ..  >>.x>4i       \  \^\    »•^\u*u^    K-a>«>i:^.    >A c  Aud  \ ividness  to   the  expression    of  our 

..  »..i    «.i  w    ,n'  j,.**   *»»i.    «»A%i   i:.»»;:i;^>  i'.i^i .  Ixrir.i:-  our  thoughts  and  feelings;   and  i 

i.'»*    J  ...sv^  .  .'.  >       -  X,.-  is<-  ^»:  ni;urative  terms  drawn  from  our  cx| 

.    >-. .  •=   X      ->;    A  .-  .'.  »*:  >..:i\un  life  that  lifts  up  and  gives  to  i 

^      -.  :^  .:*!;>  au  imaginative  tinge  of  near  intern 

.  ^.  .^s.  -*  «•  *  .-.'.-     ■    •»  -  "i  r/.:r.ii  in  receiving  impressions  sper 

-  ^.s      ••,         -;•  >  :.!.e   in  realizing  them,  and  this 

.    ^■.  ..  ■  .'      .   * ..-.:\  *xink;  sjK-nt  while  the  mind  is 

..   «,      ,    .,^.    .       \.   '  S^:   .'.^  :ra!)^Iating  words  into  thouj 

.«     ^.   .    •^         -     -s"  ..»;'-  :>.i-  mind  lose  this  mental  enei 

,  ,                •,  N.    ^.     .   -..  .-..*:":  .:>  •.:er\ou>  sensitiveness  to  sue 

.  s,^     s.    ...    -           .->>.■,  .\N>..    N       I  h:>  k>ss  ot' ner\'0us  force  it 

...V  '       ,  .^ .-  .  ..     •    <•  ..Vj:    :o  make  good    and   assi 

.   .^.           .     .1      '.    ^  ..    <-:.-     ":  .::  :V:  this  it  requires  timt 

..^■^            ■>.  V- . .       r   -.i  ^xiv.N-v.i-ss  of  the  brain,  it 

'»              .....  .>^              :-...      .:\-.-N,  .x  iihisirated  by  th< 

.--x>.  .    -  ,.:  ^v-.:U'    nerves — the 

...      :-   .  .^--.i-I  :h.u  alter  gazing 

•  .      -.     .     .  .-..  :.  v-.r.vT  J.".: I  lesser  ligh 

...   X.  .'!<:  .-.   -j.   *.  ""..ln  had  i::r.e  tu  regain 

,     -  «^  .a.    <i:t —        ^^:::er  words,    un:il    our  ne 

i.-  >-b'--    '-'■=■    '^*^  *"*  opportunity  ti»  draw  u| 

..-,..  X    .I.  .:     r:\ons  fone  and  replace  that  alK 

..     ^.  .  '.>.  xiax  *;ih  our  sense  of  hearing  and  ta 
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Dg  noise  deafens  and  takes  aw^  our  power 
iguishing  gentle  sounds,  and  the  longer 
ming  noise  continues,  the  more  time  must 
iter  it  ceases  before  our  sense  of  perfect 
can  return.  This  loss  of  sensitiveness  of 
tal  power,  explains  why  we  cannot  appre- 
weak  thought  coming  after  a  strong  or 
one,  without  the  lapse  of  time  in  which 
I  the  sensitive  force  which  it  took  to  re- 
strong  thought — just  as  the  lapse  of  time 
red  to  distinguish  faint  sounds  after  a 
ing"  roar.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in 
we  should  present  the  lesser  before  the 
the  whole  rising  in  interest  and  strength 
id.  Each  sentence  and  paragraph,  theo- 
,  should  tend  to  a  climax  ;  but  practically 
to  make  the  whole,  rather  than  itself,  rise 
lax. 

writing  does  not  progress  from  the  less  to 
iter,  not  only  is  the  impression  received 
weakened,  but  if  it  is  so  in  an  extreme 
ibsurdity  is  produced,  instead  of  the  effect 
A  strong  and  impressive  passage,  when 
by  something  much  less  strong  and  im- 
will  produce  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in 
on  as  the  latter  is  insignificant  and  the 
>f  great  weight.  This  phase  of  wit  or 
as  been  carried  to  an  extreme  by  our  so- 
umorous  writers.  Much,  if  not  most  of 
rdity  of  Artemas  Ward,  is  owing  to  the 
on  of  this  principle.  He  used  it  with  the 
skill.  How  utterly  ridiculous  are  the 
ition  of  the  genial  showman's  observa- 
who  have  read  his  writings  know, 
attention  is  confined  to  impressions  of 
I,  we  lose  the  power  to  fully  realize  each 
ag  impression,  and  if  the  attention  is  kept 
lain  of  thought  for  any  length  of  time, 
litive  nervous  force  becomes  exhausted 
m  we  can  recuperate  it,  and  the  result  is, 
s  and  a  wandering  of  the  mind.  Who 
attended  worship  at  some  country  church 
le  minister  has  hammered  away  at  one 
the  same  eternal  strain  which  seems  the 
it  of  country  parsons,  proceeding  to  ex- 
ne  slim  text  from  first  to  thirty-firstly,  and 
the  same  ideas  into  his  hearers,  until  the 
I  becomes  incapable  of  grasping  further, 
I  wanders,  the  speaker's  voice  sounds  afar 
the  head  droops  in  sleep?  In  fact,  this 
of  the  sensibilities  of  the  mind  fully  ac- 


counts for  the  habits  of  drowsing  in  some  churches. 
The  droning  tone  of  certain  preachers,  who  strain 
the  attention  by  keeping  it  in  one  groove,  is  as 
soporific  as  the  itinerant  mesmerist  who  has  his 
performers  gaze  steadily  at  one  spot ;  or  the  prac- 
tice of  sleepless  persons  repeating  figures  over  and 
over,  or  imagining  they  see  sheep  after  sheep  leap- 
ing through  ar  hole  in  a  fence,  until  the  powers  of 
attention  are  exhausted,  and  they  fall  asleep. 

As  after  eating  honey  we  fail  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  sugar  in  our  tea,  so,  as  we  have  said,  if 
the  same  kind  of  impressions  are  made  on  the 
mind,  they  will  become  less  and  less  vivid  as  our 
sensitiveness  decreases.  But  as  our  sense  of  taste, 
when  cloyed  with  sweets  can  distinguish  bitter 
things  with  added  power,  so,  too,  when  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  same  line  of  thought  becomes  weari- 
some, relief  can  be  experienced  by  turning  the 
attention  to  a  different  or  opposite  line  of  thought, 
and  the  more  opposite  the  two  lines  of  thought 
are,  the  more  relief  will  be  obtained  and  the  more 
vivid  will  be  the  result.  Our  best  speakers  and 
lecturers  have  been  those  who  diversified  their 
discourse  by  apt  sayings,  anecdotes,  and  quiet  hu- 
mor, and  who  have  kept  the  attention  of  their 
hearers  by  not  pursuing  one  line  of  thought  into 
the  ground.  Thus  we  see  why  contrast,  whether 
in  life  or  letters,  heightens  effect.  We  all  know 
that  anything  that  is  ludicrous  in  itself  becomes 
more  so  when  placed  beside  that  which  is  solemn 
or  lugubrious.  The  humorous  characters  in  a 
tragedy  always  seem  more  funny  than  the  same 
characters  in  a  comedy — the  graver  portions  of  the 
play  throwing  into  relief  and  adding  to  the  effect 
of  the  lighter  parts.  This  is  seen  in  the  grave- 
diggers  in  Hatnlet,  Would  their  quips  and  jokes 
seem  half  so  droll  were  it  not  for  the  scene  and 
the  place  ? 

One  reason  why  many  good  writers  cannot  pro- 
duce works  of  great  merit,  is,  I  cannot  but  think, 
because  of  this  lack  of  contrast  in  their  writ- 
ings, a  want  of  broadness  and  comprehensive- 
ness. Their  characters  are  too  much  alike,  they 
are  described  much  alike,  they  talk  much  alike, 
their  thoughts,  sentiments,  emotions,  (alas !  too 
often  the  authors,  not  the  distinct  characters),  are 
not  sufficiently  diverse  to  allow  one  character  to 
act  on  another,  and  the  mind,  consequently,  is 
run  along  on  a  level,  and  never  rises  to  the  height 
of  vividness;  the  characters  defining  themselves 
so   faintly,   that   we  cannot   long  distinguish,  as 
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at  his  post,  almost  exhausted  with  the  day's  tumuk 
of  feeling.     At  length  a  friend,  the  only  witness 
of  his  marriage,  feeling  uneasy  at  his  non- appear- 
ance, searched  and  found  him  in  this  state  late  in  |  wc^i};^ 
the  night,  and  after  many  persuasions  and  hopeful  j  al) 
reasonings  for   the  morrow's  better  success^   m-    and 


duced  him  to  go  home  with  him  and  seek  the  rest 
and  nourishment  his  overtasked  energies  so  im- 
peratively  required. 


dreary 
Edilf 


•t*    \ 


AUTHORSHIP   AND    Llli 
By  Ward  Ernks  i 

^ 

11. 


Words  of  an  abstract,  general  nature  should 
precede  those  of  a  concrete  character.  As  we 
cannot  appreciate  a  weak  thought  when  coming 
immediately  after  a  terrible  one,  but  can  appre- 
ciate both  when  the  lesser  precedes  the  greater, 
so  too  can  we  only  grasp  the  full  force  of  a  sen- 
tence when  general  words,  which  suggest  but  faint 
images  to  the  mind,  are  presented  before  words  of 
a  specific  character,  which  call  up  brighter  and 
more  vivid  images,  and  consequently  make  a 
stronger  impression.  For  obvious  reasons,  we 
should  strive  to  give  our  weaker  thoughts  first ; 
when  there  are  two  or  more  propositions  in  a  sen- 
tence the  principal  one  should  be  last,  and  all 
that  determine  its  meaning  first. 

We  all  use  figurative  language  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  By  a  figure  of  speech  we  may  condense 
into  a  word  or  two  a  thought  which  no  amount  of 
un figurative  words  could  so  well  represent.  Noth- 
ing  is  so  forcible  and  vivid  as  figurative  language, 
and  it  is  forcible  and  vivid  for  the  same  reason 
which  makes  short  and  specific  words  impressive, 
viz.  :  because  figures  of  speech  are  economies  of 
speech,  and  consequently  economies  of  thought. 

By  the  use  of  figures,  abstract  thoughts  may  be 
given  a  concrete  expression.  Many  thoughts  of 
no  great  force  in  their  abstract  form,  become 
when  presented  in  a  figurative  manner  a  part  of 
the  common  speech,  and  are  used  almost  invaria- 
bly in  preference  to  the  abstract  presentation  of 
the  thoughts.  Literature  abounds  in  thoughts  so 
presented  and  which  are  in  current  use.  As  fig- 
ures are  the  colors,  as  it  were,  of  the  poets,  we 
are  indebted  to  them  for  the  major  portion  of  our 
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f  stories,  poor  in  all  other  respects,  have  been 
pid  and  eagerly  devoured  by  readers,  and  voted 
IB  be  the  apex  of  authorship.  The  excitation  of 
jjhe  mind  occasioned  by  the  studied  increase  of 
jpM  reader's  suspense  in  those  works  in  which  the 
|)ol  is  all,  and  in  which  everything  is  subordi- 
lilted  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  reader  on  the 
fjfimei  has  no  doubt  been  carried  to  an  injurious 
Intent;  and.  the  result  of  the  perusal  of  such  is  a 
l^orbid  state  of  the  mind,  which  calls  for  stronger 
HPid  more  sensational  working  up  of  plot  to  satisfy 
&  longings.  But  a  vast  amount  of  fiction,  which 
^gmfM  otherwise  have  sunk  in  the  sea  of  oblivion, 
^  been  floated  on  the  surface  of  literature  simply 
Aecanse,  by  natural  or  artificial  arrangement  of  in* 
Scidents,  they  have  excited  the  suspense,  and  con 
jeqneody  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  a  manner 
iflttt  leads  him  to  the  termination.  Indeed,  a 
aoment's  thought  will  show  that  it  is  largely  sus- 
pense that  gives  us  absorbing  interest  in  any  course 
of  events  in  life,  in  love,  in  law,  in  business,  or 
B  politics.  The  merchant  on  the  brirk  of  ruin  > 
ieds  relieved  when  that  ruin  comes;  and  it  is  a  , 


well-known  fact  that  murderers  have  often  said 
that  hanging  was  nothing  compared  to  the  terrible 
pressure  of  suspense  endured  during  the  progress 
of  their  trial  and  when  their  fate  hung  in  the 
balance.  In  fiction  an  author  should  keep  in 
view  the  probable  action  of  the  course  of  his 
story  on  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  a  due  con- 
sideration in  this  respect  will  lead  him  to  so  mold 
his  plot  as  will  excite  a  natural  suspense,  both  as 
to  the  termination  of  incident  and  the  ultimate 
unfoldment  of  character. 

To  recapitulate  briefly :  the  success  of  the  action 
of  a  story  is  achieved  by  the  selection  of  those  in- 
cidents and  scenes  which  in  life  have  the  strongest 
interest  .to  the  reader;  and  such  a  gradual  pro- 
gression and  development  of  them — one  following 
naturally  after  or  being  the  result  of  a  previous, 
the  weaker  preceding  the  stronger,  and  the  whole 
rising  in  interest,  the  unity  of  the  work  being 
completed  only  by  the  final  portion — as  will  carry 
the  mind  forward  with  increasing  absorption  to 
the  end. 
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By  Marian  Ford. 


"Kate!" 

"Katb!" 

Three  voices  in  one  breath  uttered  the  name  in 
l^crescendo  of  amazement. 

"Well,  my  dears,  don't  look  as  if  I'd  told  you 
I  hid  just  committed  a  murder,  and  hidden  my 
victim  in  the  well." 

The  speaker,  a  tall,  graceful  blonde  of  twenty, 
tvned  a  laughing  face  toward  her  three  compan- 
ions; but  there  was  a  suspicious  glitter  in  the 
bhe  eyes,  and  the  tones  of  the  clear  voice  were  a 
little  misteady. 

•  "Yoo  see,j^irb,"  she  continued,  rapidly,  "its 
DO  OK  to  conceal  the  truth ;  something  must  be 
done  to  make  money.  We  haven't  a  hundred 
dollars  in  the  world.  But  for  Maud's  generosity 
""Qo,  don't  interrupt  me,  Maud;  you'll  never 
convince  me  that  you  gave  up  Saratoga,  and 
came  here  for  the  summer  just  from  pure  love  of 
coQotry  quiet — we  should  not  be  able  to  live  even 


in  this  tiny  cottage,  the  last  remnant  of  property 
Virgil  Vaughn  could  leave  his  daughters." 

''  But  to  go  to  the  Centennial  and  exhibit  Mr. 
Sullivan's  goods  all  day— oh,  Kate,  I  can't  have 
it !"  cried  Julia,  a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen.  **  Just 
think,  Maud,  Kate  all  alone  in  that  crowd  !  Pray, 
dear,  listen ;  do  something  else,  give  music  les- 
sons, teach  French  and  German" — 

"In  this  little  village?  I've  tried;  nobody 
wants  to  learn.  No,  Julia,"  she  added,  revi- 
lutely,  "  Mr.  Sullivan  means  kindly.  He  pities 
us,  I  suppose,"  here  a  sudden  flush  r  rimsoned  the 
girl's  very  temples,  "and  when  I  went  to  the  city 
yesterday  to  ask  him  to  purchase  the  set  of  camera 
I  bought  in  Rome — my  great  extravagance  while 
I  was  abroad — he  told  me  he  wanted  a  lady  to 
show  his  jewelry  at  the  Exhibition,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  stammering,  ofTered  me  the  place, 
my  expenses  paid,  and  twenty  dollars  a  week.  It 
would  have  been  worse  than  foolish,  wicked,  to 
refuse." 
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the  next  morning — she  had  purposely 
'  young  sisters  little  time  for  expof^tula- 
te  was  speeding  towards  Philadelphia, 
•ofs  and  steeples  of  the  city  rose  before 
heart  involuntarily  sank,  and  for  a  few 
lents  her  courage  failed  at  the  thought 
iny  difficulties  and  annoyances  she  could 

to  escape.  Julia's  words,  "Have  you 
hat  you  may  meet  him?"  repeated  them- 
T  and  over  in  her  brain  with  cruel  itera- 
r  face  flushed,  and  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  drooped  with  a  weary,  infinitely 
ssion,  as  memory  painted  in  vivid  hues 
ess  lover's  noble  features  and  dark,  soft 
dialling  those  eyes,  shining  with  the  look 
itows  only  on  the  one  woman  who  is  all 

to  him,  her  heart  cried  out  against  the 
h,  struggled  fiercely  against  the  belief 

her  father's  wealth  had  made  her  Ross 

s  "  Queen  Katherine. ' '  Tears  sprang  to 
is  she  remembered  the  low  fond  tones  in 
had  murmured  the  pet  name. 

that  instant  the  train  rushed  into  the 
[id  Kate,  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
r.  Standing  a  moment,  irresolute  which 
n,  and  pushed  to  and  fro  by  the  hurrying 

Centennial  travellers,  elegantly  dressed 
\  and  ladies,  countrymen  with  sunburnt 

red  hands,  busy  porters  bearing  huge 

their  shoulders,  her  ear  was  caught  by 

of  a  woman's  voice,  "  Home  at  last, 
[ow  I  do  hate  to  travel  in  such  warm 
'  A  party  of  fashionables  were  just  leav- 
illman  drawing-room  car,  a  luxury  Kate's 
leans  had  compelled  her  to  forego.  A 
sd  in  a  tasteful  travelling  suit. of  brown 
amel's  hair  led  the  way,  leaning  on  the 
tall,  stylish  man.  His  head  was  turned 
t  every  movement  of  the  lithe,  athletic 
;  too  familiar  to  Kate  for  her  to  mistake 
jle  instant.     Ross  Dunmore  !     She  grew 

faint;  she  had  overrated  her  strength. 
t  of  the  well-known  form  roused  such  a 
f  eager  longing  for  one  glimpse  of  the 
»  dear  to  her,  that  she  had  need  to  sum- 
ler  pride,  all  the  memory  of  the  bitter 

had  done  her,  the  cold  heartlessness  of 
ion,  to  stifle  the  wild  cry  upon  her  lips. 
t  more,  and  a  sturdy  porter  pushed  her 

tall  figure  vanished,  and  she  was  wearily 
er  way  through  the  throng  to  the  line  of 


horse-cars  that  ran  to  the  Centennial  Buildings. 
Just  as  she  entered,  an  elegant  private  carriage 
dashed  by — a  gentleman  seated  within  leaned  for- 
ward to  arrange  the  travelling  satchels  and  shawls 
lying  in  a  heap  opposite  to  him.  Ross  Dunmore's 
face  again  !  Kate,  with  a  deadly  faintness  at  her 
heart,  was  glad  to  drop  into  the  seat  some  kindly 
soul,  touched  by  the  girl's  pale  face,  struggled  up 
to  offer. 

The  sudden  stopping  of  the  car  roused  Kate 
from  her  sad  thoughts.  She  had  sent  her  baggage 
to  the  quiet  boarding-house  recommended  by  Mr, 
Sullivan,  and  now  proceeded  at  once  to  the  build- 
ing where  her  new  duties  awaited  her,  the  superb 
Main  Hall.  Dazzled  and  almost  bewildered  by 
the  brilliant  colors,  the  glitter  of  steel,  silver  and 
burnished  copper  that  greeted  her  eyes,  she  passed 
slowly  onward,  only  pausing  now  and  then  to 
admire  the  wonderful  ingenuity  with  which  some 
of  the  most  commonplace  articles  were  made  to 
vie  in  attractiveness  with  their  more  costly  neigh- 
bors, until  she  reached  the  portion  of  the  building 
occupied  by  the  jewelers,  and  to  her  great  relief 
found  that  the  place  assigned  to  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
somewhat  secluded.  With  rare  good  taste  he  had 
fitted  up  his  pavilion  with  deep  maroon  hangings ; 
while  instead  of  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
by  a  large  display  of  showy  ornaments,  he  had 
selected  a  few  of  the  finest  gems  in  his  collection, 
arranged  with  the  utmost  care,  evidently  desiring 
to  win  the  approval  of  connoisseurs  rather  than  the 
admiration  of  the  crowd.  Diamonds  of  the  finest 
water,  affixed  to  gold  wires,  quivered  like  dew- 
drops,  flashing  with  every  hue  of  the  rainbow ; 
rare  pearls,  whose  delicate  pink  hue  vied  with  the 
tint  of  the  inner  petals  of  a  rose,  made  many  a  fair 
one  break  the  tenth  commandment ;  but  choicest 
of  all  were  the  exquisitely  carved  cameos,  ranged 
one  above  another  on  crimson  velvet,  some  unset, 
some  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  elaborate  frame 
of  gold.  Among  these  jewels  Kate's  cameos,  a 
set  of  pin  and  earrings,  elicited  universal  admira- 
tion. Mr.  Sullivan  had  kindly  offered  to  place 
them  with  his  own,  frankly  telling  the  young  girl 
that  he  had  nothing  to  equal  them,  and  could  not 
afford  to  pay  their  real  value;  but  doubtless  if 
displayed  at  the  Centennial,  some  one  of  wealth 
and  taste  would  gladly  secure  ornaments  of  such 
rare  beauty.  The  design  was  a  most  singular 
one,  the  bars  of  a  prison,  behind  which  sat  a  man 
fettered  with  heavy  chains,  while  an  angel  opened 
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the  rlryjr  of  the  dungeon.  The  stones  had  been 
r.arved  to  order  for  Kate  by  the  best  master  of  the 
art  in  Rome,  at  a  price  which  startled  even  the 
rif.h  banker's  daughter ;  but  declaring  it  would  be 
*•  her  one  extravagance  abroad,"  and  delighted 
with  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  work,  she  had 
not  hesitated  to  secure  the  jewels.  How  well  she 
reinemliered  the  night  they  had  been  sent  home, 
only  a  day  Ijefore  her  sudden  dcpartuie  from  the 
'*  Kternal  City;"  how  eagerly  Ross  Dunmore  had 
ailmircd  them,  whispering,  with  a  lover's  fond- 
ness, that  '*  they  were  royal  gems,  just  fit  for  his 
Queen  Katherine." 

The  memory  of  that  night  came  over  Kale  with 
a  keen  pang  as  she  saw  the  jewels  resting  on  the 
crimson  velvet  cushion;  but  she  resolutely  shut 
out  the  thought,  and  fixed  her  mind  upon  her 
duties.  At  first  her  color  came  and  went  and  her 
heart  throbljed  painfully,  dreading  to  see  in  each 
new-comer  Ross  Dunmore's  well-known  figure; 
but  as  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day  elapsed,  the 
anxious  fear  vanished,  and  she  began  to  enjoy 
watching  the  crowd  that  passed  and  repassed  or 
entered  the  pretty  pavilion  to  inspect  the  rare 
jewels  it  contained.  Many  an  eye  wandered  from 
the  glitter  of  diamonds  to  the  soft  lustre  of  pearls 
to  admire  the  elegant  girl  in  the  simple  black 
dress  with  ihc  coronet  of  fiiir  hair  crowning  her 
graciful  heaii,  over  ready  to  answer  questions  or 
give  information,  but  whose  quiet  dignity  effectu- 
ally  repressed  the  slightest  attempt  at  familiar 
ronvers;ition. 

.Several  weeks  hail  passed.  Kate  had  become 
aceusltuned  to  her  new  life,  and  wrote  home  merry 
accounts  ol'  the  various  little  incidents  of  each 
«lay,  carefully  putting  out  of  sight  the  annoyances 
that  c  ould  not  fail  to  l>o  ixiinlully  felt — the  long 
ride  n\  the  i  lowdod  ear.  whore  some  insolent  fel- 
low boKilv  >taied  her  lUil  o\  countenance,  the 
latif;ue  ol  >tanilink'  hour  alter  hour,  repealing  the 
samr  mloiiuaiion  to  fre>h  listeners — and  telling 
\\c\  ileai  vM'iOs  the  rare  deli»:ht  she  experieiued 
whrn  she  rvMiiii  >oiiU'tinu's  >lip  into  Memorial  Hall 
M\\\  loiurl  ]Ms:.  pieseril  .ir.J  luiiire  in  ga/ir.i;  .it  its 
tieaMiu-N  vM  an. 

She  was  oiu-  Jax  seatcv:  Iveiore  one  .":'  ::er  favor- 
ite p!i  tiiifN.  **  Nh  uuix  :>  .;  widow  arxi  chiuiless," 
x^atilnr.*;  wAw  c.\x\\y>\  e>cs  the  s.id,  yearning  ex- 
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ti;:  ;cd   Io\^.;:i:>  ilie  iv.irrv,  happ\   l.;!»orer'>  '..\*\...\ 
iv.,:Nuie  the  wAil  v^:    x:  wwx  juik,  wiu:;  .1  i::w^-i" 


I  of  fashionably-dressed  people  passed  lapi 
a  woman's  voice,  whose  tones  seemed  1 

I  familiar,  cried : 

I      "Make  haste,  Ross;  I  want  to  see  tf 

!  riage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.'     I  think  it 

j  next  room." 

**  Why,  Adele,  we've  seen  so  many  pii 
that  it  has  grown  as  familiar  and  tiresoi 

I  most  hackneyed  tune  ever  ground  out  ol 
organ,"  replied  a  voice,  that  banished  e? 
of  color  from  Kate's  face. 

She  looked  up — the  group  was  just 
through  the  crowded  doorway  some  twei 
from  where  she  sat ;  Ross  Dunmore's  heac 
above  the  throng.  He  turned  at  the  1 
their  eyes  met — she  .«aw  his  flash  with 
light,  saw  him  make  a  hasty  movement,  \ 
out  an  instant's  pause  fled,  escaping 
building  long  ere  he  could  have  disenga^ 
self  from  the  crowd  to  follow,  had  that 
wish. 

Wish?  Why  should  he  seek  her?  ' 
cuse  could  he  offier  for  his  desertion?  W 
an  interview  avail,  save  to  rouse  bitter  ] 
Kate's  pride  was  once  more  in  arms — s 
hav^  died  rather  than  give  him  one  glim] 
heart. 

Panting  for  breath  and  deadly  pale  she 
her  iK)st,  to  spend  a  day  of  torture,  wat 
every  footstep,  listening  for  every  voice, 
might  have  time  to  escape  Ross  Dunro 
proach ;  but  the  hours  dragged  slowly  c 
o'clock,  without  any  fresh  cause  of  alarm 
was  at  last  released.  Doubtless  he  had  n 
nized  her,  but  merely  been  startled  by  \ 
cied  resemblance.  He  would  not  have 
to  find  proud  Kate  Vaughn,  his  "  Quee 
rine,"  an  exhibitor  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Again  da)*s  passed  monotonously  al< 
again  Kate  ceased  to  watch  anxiously  f( 
known  face.  She  would  be  safe  while 
lasted.  Ross  Dunmore  no  doubt  was  b 
New|»ori,  or  promenading  with  some 
Saratoga;  some  new  "  beauty  and  heire 
thought,  bitterly. 

The  scorching  July  days  passed  slon 
\\.t  >:ea!  was  almost  unbearable.  Kate 
.:::d  spirits  failed,  but  she  still  wrote  bra^ 
v.:l  letters  to  the  sisters  in  the  little  cotta 
••  was  jxrrfecily  well:  the  buildings  were 
that  the  heat  was  not  so  very  much  felt,' 
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•  their  anxious  inquiries,  entreaties  to 
p  that  wretched  place  and  come  home/' 
id's  angry  remonstrances  and  reproaches. 
;t,  partly  to  satisfy  these  entreaties,  partly 
she  could  never  quite  shake  off  her  fear  of 
accidental  meeting  with  Ross  Dunmore, 
tly  because  sudden  attacks  of  faintness 
her  that  the  deadly  heats  of  summer  were 
ning  her  health,  the  health  so  precious  to 

working  woman,"  she  wrote  that  she 
3in  them  in  the  cottage  as  soon  as  the 
Nrere  sold.  "  Two  thousand  dollars  is  the 
ced  upon  them,"  she  added,  ''and  if 
ly  will  open  his  purse-strings,  I'll  stop 
le  avaricious  little  miser  you  call  me,  and 
me  to  rest  a  few  weeks,  till  we  can  decide 
next  to  be  done — open  a  shop,  perhaps, 

the  two  thousand  dollars  to  stock  it. 
can  turn  the  little  experience  I've  gained 
roer  to  account." 

day  after  this  letter  was  written  cooler 
brought  refreshment  to  the  gasping  deni- 
the  city,  and  a  larger  number  of  visitors 
oal  thronged  the  Exhibition  Buildings. 
ss  standing  at  one  end  of  the  pavilion, 
;  for  the  thousandth  time  to  a  question 
lie  value  of  the  largest  of  the  diamond 
ps  quivering  on  their  golden  stems,  when 
Fremaine's  voice — strange  how  she  had 
to  shiver  at  its  tones — cried,  behind  her : 
,  here's  Sullivan's  at  last,  Mr.  Trevor  I 
id  I  hunted  everywhere  for  it  when  we 
re  a  few  weeks  ago ;  but  its  a  little  out  of 
Everybody  at  Long  Branch  has  been  talk- 
lit  the  exquisite  cameos — you  know  Sulli- 
aid  to  have  better  taste  in  selecting  and 
gems  than  any  jeweler  in  this  country — 
termined  to  take  advantage  of  the  cool 
and  come  to  the  city  for  a  day.  Ross, 
n  fellow,  wouldn't  escort  me." 
1  can't  expect  me  to  feel  very  indignant 
n  on  that  score,  since  it  afforded  me  the 
:  of  coming  in  his  place,"  replied  her 
ion,  smiling;  "and  now,  Miss  Tremaine, 
examine  the  wonderful  gems  that  have 
1  us  to  exchange  the  cool  breezes  of  I^ng 
for  this  warmest  of  cities. ' ' 
mist  that  had  dimmed  Kate's  eyes  cleared 
ind  she  unconsciously  uttered  a  sigh  of 
Ross  was  not  here,  and  perhaps  Adele 
lot  notice  her.  She  was  standing  at  the 
L.  XV.— s 


other  end  of  the  pavilion  exclaiming  over  the 
cameos,  and  inquiring  the  prices  of  the  gentle- 
manly clerk  who  shared  Kate's  labors.  "Two 
thousand  dollars!  Quite  beyond  my  purse/' 
Kate  heard  her  say;  and  her  companion,  who 
was  evidently  on  very  intimate  terms,  replied : 

"  Tell  Ross  how  much  you  admire  them  ;  they 
would  be  a  charming  present  for  a  certain  occa- 
sion." 

'*  Which  perhaps  will  exist  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  dear  Hyt  hundred  friends,"  returned 
the  lady  with  a  coquettish  laugh. 

Kate  involuntarily  turned,  and  their  eyes  met. 
Adele  Tremaine  started  violently,  her  face  flushed 
crimson  ;  but  she  vouchsafed  no  sign  of  recogni- 
tion. This  was  the  first  time  any  one  had  given 
Miss  Vaughn  cause  to  feel  her  altered  position; 
few  of  her  fashionable  acquaintances  had  visited 
the  Exhibition  during  the  summer,  and  not  one 
had  shown  proof  of  such  utter  want  of  heart. 

Yet  the  flush,  the  haste  with  which,  accom- 
panied by  her  companion — a  total  stranger  to 
Kate — ^Adele  left  the  pavilion,  seemed  more  like 
fear  than  pride.  Kate  often  found  herself  ponder- 
ing over  the  strange,  startled  look  that  had  flashed 
across  Adele' s  face  and  wondering  at  its  meaning. 
Two  days  after,  when  the  heat  had  returned 
with  still  greater  intensity,  Kate  walked  wearily 
down  the  long  hall  to  the  pavilion,  and  was 
eagerly  greeted  by  her  companion. 

"I  have  pleasant  news  for  you  this  morning. 
Miss  Vaughn ;  the  cameos  are  sold !"  he  exclaimed. 
*'  Sold  !"  cried  Kate,  her  pale  face  flushing  with 
joy  at  the  thought  of  an  escape  from  the  heat  and 
din  which,  with  her  fast-failing  strength,  were 
si^eedily  becoming  actual  torture  to  her  sensitive 
nerves. 

**  Yes,  and  the  gentleman  paid  for  them  at  once, 

^nd  left  his  address.     I  believe,"  he  continued, 

smiling,  '*  they  must  be  intended  for  a  wedding 

j  present,  he  seemed  so  anxious  to  secure  them. 

Here  is  the  card." 
I  He  held  out  the  sli^of  pasteboard.  The  letters 
'  danced  before  Kate's  eyes.  Ross  Dunmore !  So 
I  it  was  true.  The  *' certain  occasion"  to  which 
!  she  had  heard  Adele  Tremaine's  companion  sig- 
I  niflcantly  allude,  was  his  marriage.  The  cameos, 
!  her  cameos,  were  ta  be  his  wedding- gift  to  his 
bride,  to  Adele.  This  was  too  much  to  bear.  Her 
heart  throbbed  till  she  felt  as  if  she  were  suflb- 
,  eating,  her  eyes  grew  dim,  everything  whirled  in 
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dizzy  circles  aroond  her,  and  she  heard,  as  if  at  a 
great  distance,  a  voice  offering  her  a  chair.  Con- 
trolling herself  by  a  wolent  effort,  she  tried  to 
collect  her  (ailing  senses :  gradually  the  iaintness 
passed  away,  and  she  gratefully  accepted  her  fellow- 
clerk's  offer  to  procure  a  glass  of  water,  glad  to  be 
left  a  few  moments  to  her  own  thoughts.  But  it 
seemed  to  her  that  scarcely  an  instant  had  elapsed 
when  he  again  stfKxi  before  her.  Without  glanc- 
ing up,  she  mechanically  held  out  her  hand  for  the 
goblet — it  was  clasped  in  a  close,  warm  pressure. 
She  indignantly  looked  up  into  Ross  Ehmmore's 
eyes, 

*'  Kate !  Kate :"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  low,  fond 
tones  she  so  well  remembered,  '*  My  darling,  have 
f  found  you  at  last?  How  could  you  leave  me 
without  one  line,  one  word  of  farewell?  Ever 
since  you  vanished  like  a  wraith  that  evening  in 
Rome,  I  have  searched  in  vain  ;  the  earth  seemed 
to  have  swallowed  you  up.  My  darling,  how 
could  you  let  your  pride  come  between  us — insult 
me  by  imagining  Ross  Dunmore  sought  you  for 
your  fortune,  not  yourself?  Vou  have  given  me 
a  bitter  trial,  but  you  too  have  suffered,  dear,  for 
you  love  me,  Kate;  you  confessed  it  the  night 
before  we  parted.  Do  you  think  I  will  ever  give 
you  back  your  word  ?' ' 

Kate  stood  gazing  at  him  in  utter  bewilderment ; 
•at  last  her  white  lij/s   murmured:    "The  letter! 
Vou  never  had  my  letter  ! " 

''What  letter?" 

"  The  letter  I  wrote  in  Rome  before  I  left.  I 
gave  it  to  Miss  Tremaine.  Oh  !  Ross,  Ross,  is  it 
really  true?  You  did  not  wilfully  desert  me — are 
not  engaged  to  Adelc  Tremaine  ?'  * 

Ross  Dunmore  gazed  at  her  in  sixjcchless  aston- 
ishment. "A  letter?  You  gave  Adelc  Tremaine 
a  letter  for  me?  She  dared — oh  !  if  she  were  not 
a  woman,  if  I  could  call  her  to  an  account  for  this 
treachery.  1  see  it  all  now ;  her  sweet  sympathy, 
her  suggestions  that  you  might  have  gone  here  or 
there.  But  how  could  I  suspect  a  lady,  my  own 
rousin,  of  such  baseness?  liut  strangely  enough," 
he  continued,  '*  it  w.'ls  through  her  I  found  you  at 
last,  Queen  Kathcrine." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Sullivan's  clerk  came  up  with 
the  glass  of  water,  the  lovers  hastily  strove  to  con- 
ceal their  agitation  and  assume  the  air  of  uncon-  ' 


cem  which  the  nineteenth 
stoicism  of  the   Indians, 
good  breeding,  and  the  effort 
successful,  that  the  yoang  man  aw  onl 
Vaughn  had  unexpectedly  met  an  old 
good-naturedly  offered  to  remain  ali 
paWlion,  if  she  wished  to  walk  throngl 
bition  with  him. 

They  quickly  sought  a  distant  comci 
rial  Hall,  which  at  this  early  boor  ' 
empty,  and  there  mutual  expUnations  i 

Mr.  Trevor  on  his  return  to  Long  ] 
joined  Adele  in  her  enthusasdc  piai 
cameos  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  I 
some  careless  questions  about  them, 
plied  by  giving  a  minute  description  oi 
liar  design,  and  Ross,  noting  the  resei 
the  set  purchased  by  Kate  in  Rome,  fe 
thrill  with  a  wild  hope.  Leaving  Lo 
by  the  first  train,  he  instantly  sought 
van's  pavilion,  recognized  the  jewel 
cautious  questions  drew  from  the  clerk  a 
about  the  matter.  Then,  retiring  souk 
tance,  he  watched  for  Kate's  arriva 
proached  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone. 

"  I  stood  so  long  behind  the  case  of 
he  concluded,  "  that  I  really  believe  th< 
thought  I  had  designs  on  his  wares,  fc 
took  his  eyes  from  me.  But  I  was  n 
only  want  the  jewel  that  belongs  to  m 
own — ^are  you  not,  Kate?" 

The  look  with  which  Kate  raised  hei 
to  his  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  answei 

That  very  evening  the  inmates  of  the 
tage  in  Westchester  County  rushed  out 
to  welcome  their  beloved  Kate,  who  v 
from  the  carriage  by  a  tall  stranger,  i 
however,  who  quickly  became  at  ho: 
family  circle,  where  the  discussions, 
turning  upon  the  best  location  for  a  s 
were  devoted  to  solving  the  questio 
speedily  arrangements  could  be  made  f 
wedding.  At  this  wedding,  in  spite  c 
that  such  superb  gems  would  be  quite  i 
her  simple  travelling  dress,  everybod 
that  the  bride's  ornaments  should  be 
magnificent  jewels  exhibited  at  the  Ce 
Kate's  cameos. 
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DWELLERS   IN   SILENCE. 

By  Egbert  L.  Bangs. 


There  are  to-day  in  this  fair  world  of  ours  not 
les  than  half  a  million  persons  who  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  silence  that  is  painful  even  to 
think  of. 

Looking  back  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
pissed  in  daily  intercourse  with  those  who  never 
heard  my  voice,  I  call  to  mind  many  interesting 
Acts  about  deaf  mutes.     I  look  upon  their  pres- 
ent condition  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in 
the  world's  progress.     There  is  hardly  a  State  in 
oor  country  that  does  not  provide  instruction  for 
them.     Their  rights  as  human   beings  are  ac- 
knowledged and  respected ;  but  it  has  not  always 
been  so.    In  the  best  days  of  Greece  and  Rome 
tiie  most  acute  thinkers  of  those  times  declared 
that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  an 
impossibility.     Two  lines  from  the  poet  Lucretius 
eqntss  their  conception  of  the  situation. 
<*To  instnict  the  deaf,  no  art  could  reach ; 
No  care  improve  them,  and  no  wisdom  teach.*' 
Modem  x:ivilization  has  shown  that  the  deaf  can 
be  reached,  that  they  can  be  improved,  and  that 
it^  canht  taught  all  they  need  to  know  as  ra- 
tional and  accountable  beings.    But  under  the  old 
Soman  code  it  was  held  even  by  wise  and  learned 
men  that  deaf  mutes  from  birth  were  wholly  in- 
eipaUe  of  instruction.     They  were  not  regarded 
ttaccouDtable  moral  agents.     As  they  were  not 
Kid  to  moral  responsibility,  as  a  matter  of  course 
they  were  not  considered  capable  of  enjoying  any 
legiil  rights,  and  were  looked  upon  as  entitled  to 
i>cme,  except  those  of  the  most  trifling  kind. 

In  the  days  of  Justinian  the  idea  prevailed  that 
9eech  was  a  gift  of  Nature,  inherent  in  all  men, 
ttid  not  an  attainment  learned  through  the  ear. 
Rence,  he  who  had  no  speech  could  not  be  re- 
S«rded  as  a  man,  for  he  lacked  the  one  great  gift 
of  Nature  that  to  the  ancient  mind  seemed  the 
dividing  line  between  man  and  the  brute.  The 
code  of  Justinian  assumed  that  no  valid  contract 
ccHild  be  made,  or  assent  given,  except  by  means 
^  words  spoken  or  written.  Undue  importance 
^as  then  attached  to  the  possession  of  speech.  It 
'^sas  thought  that  the  idea  of  justice,  or  injustice, 
<^  any  other  moral  or  religious  idea,  could  only 
^^cich  the  mind  by  means  of  words.    That  idea 


of  course  was  utterly  erroneous.  The  possession 
of  a  moral  and  religious  sense  does  not  depend  on 
the  possession  of  verbal  language,  and  today  the 
once  despised  mute  can  buy  and  sell  and  execute 
contracts  and  deposit  his  vote  in  the  ballot-box, 
and  no  man  thinks  of  challenging  his  right  to  do 
so.  Under  the  feudal  monarchies  of  Europe,  in 
some  cases  a  deaf  mute  was  declared  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  an  inheritance.  What  a  disgrace 
to  the  framers  of  law  were  such  enactments  as 
that !  Such  a  state  of  things  would  almost  justify 
the  threat  of  Peter  the  Great  against  the  legal  pro- 
fession. "Are  these  all  lawyers?"  said  he,  one 
day  when  visiting  the  Courts  at  Westminster. 
"What  can  be  the  use  of  so  many  lawyers?  I 
have  but  two  in  my  empire,  and  I  mean  to  hang 
one  of  them  as  soon  as  I  get  back."  And  we 
should  want  to  hang  all  our  lawyers  to-day  if  they 
gave  us  such  laws  as  cursed  Europe  in  the  feudal 
age ;  for  we  want  our  children  to  inherit  whatever 
we  leave  them,  even  if  it  be  of  no  more  value  than 
the  second-best  bed  that  Shakspeare  left  to  Anne 
Hathaway,  his  wife. 

Mutes  in  ancient  times  were  looked  upon  as 
persons  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs, 
and  as  such  they  were  to  be  kept  under  perpetual 
guardianship.  Their  marriages  were  not  recog- 
nized as  valid  in  France  until  so  late  as  1658. 
Civil  disabilities  were  not  the  only  difficulty  that 
deaf  mutes  had  to  contend  with  before  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  had  been  so  perfected  that  an  in- 
terpreter could  be  found  to  translate  the  marriage 
service  for  them.  As  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  there  is  the  record  of  a  marriage 
between  two  uneducated  deaf  mutes.  Unable  to 
follow  the  viva  voce  marriage  service,  the  un- 
daunted groom  expressed  his  mind  in  the  follow- 
ing novel  manner.  First  he  embraced  the  bride 
with  his  arms ;  took  her  by  the  hand  and  put  a 
ring  on  her  finger ;  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  held  up  his  hands  toward  heaven ;  then  to 
show  that  he  would  dwell  with  her  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  closed  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  dug 
imaginary  earth  as  if  for  a  grave,  and  pulled  upon 
an  invisible  rope  as  if  he  were  tolling  a  bell. 
What  the  bride  did  history  has  not  recorded ;  but 
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it  has  recorded  the  fact  that  Thomas  Filsby  and 
Ursula  Russett  were  married  without  a  word  spoken 
by  either.  Let  us  hope  that  both  have  at  last,  in 
a  better  world,  found  words  wherewith  to  break 
the  silence  they  kept  so  long  on  earth. 

A  home  in  which  no  word  is  spoken,  where  no 
voice  wakes  the  echoes,  would  seem  at  first  thought 
little  better  than  a  sepulchre;  but  I  have  seen  such 
homes,  and  I  know  that  some  of  them  contain  as 
much  happiness  as  those  that  resound  with  human 
voices.  In  fact,  I  doubt  not  that  husbands  and 
wives  who  can  hear  and  speak  sometimes  envy  the 
mute  the  quiet  that  he  enjoys,  and  almost  wish 
that  in  the  great  copartnership  of  life  they  were 
blessed  with  a  silent  partner.  The  eyes  can  be 
closed  against  unpleasant  communications;  but 
there  is  not  cotton  enough  in  all  the  sunny  South 
to  fortify  the  ear  against  the  unwelcome  voice  of 
a  croaking  grumbler  or  a  vixenish  shrew. 

It  seems  a  wonder  that  neither  the  Greeks  or 
the  Romans  ever  undertook  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  wonder  seems  still  greater 
when  we  see  how  near  they  were  to  the  discovery 
of  the  art  which  now  confers  such  untold  blessings 
upon  the  route.  Pantomimic  entertainments  were 
common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  No 
people  ever  lived  who  delighted  more  in  specta- 
cular entertainments.  Witness  the  gladiatorial 
fights  and  the  wild  combats  of  ferocious  animals 
in  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre.  It  was  what  they 
saw  rather  than  what  they  heard  at  such  enter- 
tainments that  pleased  them.  Let  us  see  what 
pantomime  was  among  this  ancient  people. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was  a  class  of 
actors  called  pantomimes;  though  we  now  mean 
the  acting  itself,  and  not  the  actor,  when  we  use 
the  term  pantomime.  The  Roman  actor  in  his 
dress  and  manner  of  acting  resembled  the  modem 
ballet  dancer.  His  movements  were  regulated  by 
music.  The  Emperor  Nero  himself  condescended 
to  appear  upon  the  Roman  stage  as  a  pantomime. 
This  word  means  simply  ali  imitation.  Panto- 
mime is  therefore  the  expression  of  thought,  of 
emotion,  of  passion,  of  action  in  silence,  and  is 
accomplished  by  gesticulation,  and  by  attitude 
alone.  They  wore  masks  on  the  stage  in  those 
days,  and  therefore  all  the  wonderful  power  of 
facial  expression  was  lost  upon  the  spectators. 

It  was  chiefly  by  the  skillful  use  of  their  hands 
and  fingers  that  they  expressed  themselves.  Pan- 
tomimic exhibitions  were  bitterly  denounced  by 


the  early  Christian  writers,  and  with  good  retm 
for  as  their  dress  was  made  to  reveal  rather  th 
to  conceal  the  beauty  of  the  human  fonn,  and 
females  began  at  a  very  early  date  to  display  tha 
selves  as  pantomimes,  evil  tendencies  were  mol 
plied  to  an  incredible  extent.  When  the  art 
expression  was  carried  so  far  that  acton  on  t 
stage  could,  by  their  attitudes  and  gestures,  repi 
sent  whole  plays  so  vividly  as  to  make  them  \ 
telligible  to  the  spectators,  it  seems  very  strao 
that  no  one  should  have  seen  in  this  pantomit) 
art  a  key  by  which  the  door  leading  to  the  mi 
mind  could  have  been  opened.  Grecian  ai 
Roman  art  held  that  key,  but  never  thought  i 
using  it.  Doubtless  mutes  were  sometimes  preiet 
when  pantomime  displayed  itself  upon  the  Rom 
stage ;  doubtless  they  saw  its  wonderful  effects  wit 
as  keen  a  thrill  of  delight  as  any  one ;  but  no  oo 
took  the  hint;  no  one  put  the  two  things  togetbi 
and  said,  ''  the  mute  can  understand  pantomime 
let  us  use  it  as  an  instrument  to  convey  thought  1 
him."  The  actor  of  pantomime  upon  the  Roma 
stage  might  have  reached  the  deaf  and  dumb 
only  the  thought  had  ever  occurred  to  him..  E 
nearly  was  the  art  of  instructing  the  mute  di 
covered  by  the  ancients;  so  nearly  was  it  a] 
proached  by  a  people  renowned  for  culture  u 
refinement.  It  is  an  old  proverb  that  eztrem 
meet.  That  adage  was  verified  in  perhaps  a  st 
nearer  approach  to  a  great  discovery  by  a  peep 
the  very  opposite  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  R 
mans,  viz.,  the  aborigines  of  the  New  Wori 
The  Indians  of  the  West,  we  are  told  in  ''  Long 
Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains/'  develop 
a  language  of  signs  so  copious  that  tribes  speaki 
different  languages  could  express  a  large  nnml 
of  ideas  so  plainly  as  to  be  understood  by  e> 
other.  I  may  here  state  that  the  mute,  taught 
write  the  Spanish  language,  and  writing  no  othi 
could,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  converse  i 
signs  with  the  mute  taught  to  write  the  Frcm 
language,  and  no  other ;  and  should  there  coir 
to  these  two,  other  mutes  from  various  localitie 
each  taught  to  write  a  different  language,  the 
would  all  immediately  fall  back  upon  the  natnn 
language  of  signs,  and  would  understand  eac 
other  better  than  the  native  Parisian  can  unde 
stand  the  boarding-school  French  of  the  Englisl 
speaking  snob  who  is  making  the  tour  of  Eoroi 
with  a  very  meagre  stock  of  French  phrases  in  k 
head. 
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We  have  seen  how  nearly  the  ancients  came 
to  making  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb  without  actually  making  that 
discovery.  How  came  the  art  of  instructing  them 
to  be  discovered  ?  And  who  took  the  first  step  in 
this  important  contribution  to  the  world's  pro- 
gress? There  was. an  important  principle  discov- 
ered long  before  its  application  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  ever  thought  of.  The 
nineteenth  century  is  wiser  than  the  sixteenth, 
and  many  things  that  every  school-boy  knows 
now,  were  then  matters  of  grave  speculation 
among  thoughtful  men.  Take  an  illustration. 
There  are  hundreds  of  people  who  can  read 
French,  but  who  cannot  speak  it.  Give  them  a 
French  book,  and  they  will  put  it  into  good  Eng- 
lish for  you,  with  no  trouble  whatever.  Introduce 
a  live  Frenchman,  and  set  his  active  tongue  in 
notion,  and  they  no  more  comprehend  what  he 
says  than  they  do  the  Chinese  characters  on  a  tea- 
chest.  Now,  what  does  this  illustration  illustrate? 
Why,  simply  this,  that  written  or  printed  words 
impart  ideas,  independently  of  sound.  Shaks- 
peare tells  us  that  "life  is  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot, 
full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.'' 

Sound  signified  everything  to  the  most  acute 
minds  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  those  liv- 
ing before  it.  Thought  is  usually  connected  with 
sound.  The  order  of  things  is  thisj  the  steps 
from  the  visible  printed  page  to  the  invisible 
thought  are  as  follows :  Writing  and  printing  go 
back  to  speech,  and  speech  goes  back  to  thought 
—a  journey  of  just  two  steps.  But  we  can  omit 
one  of  these  steps  as  easily  as  an  active  boy  can 
omit  one  stair  in  his  passage  from  the  parlor  to 
his  chamber.  We  can  omit  speech  and  connect 
the  written  or  printed  page  directly  with  thought. 
That  simple  principle  was  at  first  clearly  appre- 
hended by  Jerome  Cardan ;  and  because  previous 
generations  never  caught  the  idea  that  written 
words  could  be  connected  with  thought  without 
the  intervention  of  speech,  they  never  attempted 
to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Every  science  rests  upon  fundamental  princi- 
^  pies.  So  docs  every  art.  And  those  principles 
oocc  discovered,  progress  becomes  easy  and  rapid. 
The  two  great  truths — the  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  rests — are  both  simple  ones,  and  it  seems  a 
•wonder  now  thai  they  were  not  discovered  sooner. 
*^€  first  great  truth  is  this :  that  the  language  of 


pantomime,  a  language  addressed  entirely  to  the 
eye,  can  convey  thought  to  one  whose  ear  is  closed 
just  as  well  as  to  one  whose  ear  is  open ;  sound 
having  nothing  to  do  with  it,  only  the  quick  eye 
is  needed  to  comprehend  it.  The  general  belief 
of  the 'ancients  was  that  the  instruction  of  the 
mute  was  hopeless.  This  seems  indeed  surprising 
in  the  light  of  such  a  fact  as  the  following.  Let 
us  recall  the  testimony  of  Cicero  and  Lucian  to 
to  the  wonderful,  indeed  the  almost  incredible, 
perfection  to  which  the  pantomimic  art  had  been 
carried  on  the  Roman  stage.  Rome  was  of  course 
often  visited  by  kings  and  other  high  dignitaries 
from  other  countries.  Naturally  they  would  wit- 
ness those  wonderful  performances  upon  the  stage 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  On  one  occasion 
a  king  from  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  seeing  a 
pantomimic  representation  at  Rome,  begged  Nero 
to  give  him  the  performer  whose  art  so  captivated 
him.  And  what  did  he  make  this  request  for? 
That  he  might  go  home  and  be  amused  ?  No ;  he 
had  a  higher  object — 2l  really  useful  purpose.  He 
wished  to  use  the  actor,  who  by  pantomime  could 
so  easily  make  himself  understood  and  yet  never 
speak  a  word,  as  an  interpreter  with  the  various 
tribes  and  nations  that  paid  tribute  to  him  at 
home.  Strange  indeed  that  the  applicability  of 
pantomime  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  never  noticed  ! 

And  it  seems  still  stranger  when  we  consider 
another  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Pliny.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  most  eminent  painters  at  Rome, 
and  among  them  he  mentions  Quintus  Pedius. 
This  young  man  was  a  mute,  and  had  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  painting — ^an  art  in  which 
excellence  cannot  be  attained  without  considerable 
intellectual  development.  Where  and  how  did  he 
get  that  intellectual  development?  He  got  it 
through  the  language  of  pantomime,  for  he  was 
known  from  his  family  connections  to  have  been 
a  frequenter  of  the  Roman  stage.  The  second 
fundamental  principle  in  the  instruction  of  mutes 
is  that  ideas  may  be  attached  directly  to  written 
words  without  the  intervention  of  sounds^  Let  us 
consider  that  proposition  for  a  moment.  Take  a 
poem,  every  line  of  which  thrills  you  as  you  read 
it.  Read  it  in  silence,  and  what  takes  place. 
Read  it,  if  you  choose,  as  I  once  read  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake,''  seated  on  a  huge  rock  in  the  edge 
of  a  forest,  with  the  valley  of  the  Oriskany  at  my 
feet,  the  blue  Deerfield  hills,  just  faintly  discer- 
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nible  in  the  distance,  and  the  yellow  light  of 
sunset  resting  like  a  benediction  upon  the  hill- 
sides. Read  such  a  poem  in  silence,  and  the 
music  of  the  rhythm  charms  you  still.  You  hear 
mentally  every  word,  and  though  your  lips  are 
silent,  the  chambers  of  your  soul  are  full  of  sound. 
Now  take  a  mute  and  place  him  before  a  picture. 
Let  him  stand,  as  I  have  done,  before  Lessing's 
great  work,  "The  Martyrdom  of  Huss."  He 
sees  a  man  tied  to  a  stake,  and  scowling  fiends 
with  lighted  fagots  approaching  him.  He  sees  an 
Austrian  duke  on  horseback  as  master  of  those 
horrid  ceremonies.  Now  that  picture  tells  him  a 
story  that  he  can  understand.  He  attaches  a 
meaning  to  every  figure  on  the  canvas,  though  he 
may  not  be  able  to  recognize  the  written  name  of 
a  single  one  of  them.  He  sees  a  fire  in  the  pic- 
ture. Show  him  the  written  word  "fire,"  and  he 
does  not  know  what  you  mean.  Show  him  the 
object  and  the  written  word,  and  very  easily  will 
he  learn  to  associate  the  one  with  the  other.  Very 
soon  will  he  learn  to  know  what  the  written  char- 
acter calls  for.  It  becomes  a  picture  to  him,  and 
the  curved  lines  that  form  the  letters  in  that  little 
word  soon  come  to  suggest  the  burning  element 
as  readily  as  the  picture  did.  And  yet  he  does 
not  associate  that  word  with  sound.  Cardan  cer- 
tainly discovered  the  theoretical  principle  that 
written  characters,  not  used  as  the  representatives 
of  sounds,  could  be  used  as  the  representatives  of 
ideas. 

Connect  with  that  principle,  as  an  instrument 
to  be  used  in  imparting  instruction,  the  expressive 


language  of  pantomime,  and  the  hitherto  impose- 
ble  task  of  educating  the  mute  is  made  easy,  and 
takes  its  place  among  the  arts  that  benefit  mao- 
kind.     Many  persons  suppose  that  thought  cannor^ 
be  conveyed  with  much  rapidity  by  means  of  the 
language  of  signs.     They  are  surprised  when  told 
that  it  is  possible,  for  one  who  knows  how  to  8se 
it,  to  stand  side  by  side  with  a  speaker,  and  bjr 
means  of  gestures  convey  the  utterances  of  tbt 
speaker  to  an  asssembly  of  deaf  mutes  as  £ut  s 
they  fall  from  his  lips.     This  process  of  repoitiiif 
is  a  complicated  one,  and  is  often  rather  fatigoiq; 
to  the  reporter.     The  sentences  of  the  speaker  are 
not  reproduced  word  for  word  in  the  sign  In- 
guage,    but  an   instantaneous  translation  of  la 
thought  is  made.     His  expressions  are  to  be  asi- 
lyzed — the  emphatic  ideas  seized  and  clothed  ift 
signs  and  the  modifications  added,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  translator  may  sometimes  have  to 
listen  to  the  next  thought,  and  prepare  for  its 
connection  with  the  present  one.     His  task  is  to 
transfer  thought  from  a  language  rich  in  abstract 
terms  to  one  highly  pictorial — to  make  thisthoi^fct 
intelligible  to  an  exceptional  class  of  minds,  aoA 
to  accomplish  this  as  rapidly  as  the  sentences  flov* 
Of  course  no  organ  of  expression  to  the  eye  cm 
be  ignored.     Hand,  foot,  movement  of  body  and 
facial  expression  are  brought  into  active  exeidr- 
Graceful  gesticulation  is  therefore  common  amoBg 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  though  speechless,  ca» 
yet  express  their  ideas  with  clearness,  force  and 
beauty. 


ROSE-WATER. 

By  Paul  Pastnor. 


Whene'er  to  love  my  Love  who's  in  the  town 
I  come  with  knocking  heart  unto  her  door. 
And  stand  and  wait,  till  down  the  happy  floor 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  sweetest  gown, 
I  know  that,  scarce  her  gentle  hand  in  mine, 
And  scarce  her  eyes  into  my  eyes  will  shine. 
Ere  that  faint  fragrance,  like  an  ambient  self, 
A  Puck,  a  presence  of  a  witching  elf. 
Environing  the  real  maid  I  adore, 
Will  reach  some  occult  sense  that  I  possess. 
And  straightway  I  must  love  my  true  one  less. 
Because  I  love  a  fra^nt  something  more! 


II. 
I  long  to  meet  my  Love  beside  the  sea! 
Because,  as  once  I  strolled,  at  twilight  gray, 
Along  the  margin  of  a  breezy  bay, 
A  lovely  barefoot  lady  spoke  to  me. 
I  care  not  to  recall  her  shy   request. 
But  that  she  was  with  such  sweet  trueness  blest! 
Herself,  and  nothing  more,  herself  was  all. 
"  Lady,"  I  said  (for  she  was  fair  and  tall), 
"I  have  a  Love  I  would  were  just  like  thee  I 
Pray,  tell  me  where  they  make  maids  real  and  sweeir 
**  I  know  not,  sir,  if  it  be  in  a  street— 
I  have  been  watching  rose-light  mi  the  teal" 
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A  Centenarian  Necrology. — We  are  in- 
debted to  Lyman  H.  Bagg,  E^.,  of  New  York 
Cityi  for  a  brief  series  of  papers  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject,  and  which  will  appear  in  these  col- 
umns from  time  to  time.  The  first  or  opening 
paper,  of  the  series  is  here  given : 

In  the  long  list  of  centenarians  whose  deaths  have  been 
lecorded  by  the  American  newspapers  of  the  past  two  years, 
tlie  fiist  place  belongs  to  Lomer  Griffin,  who  died  at  Lodi, 
Ohio,  toward  the  end  of  last  September,  in  his  107th  year. 
Har^s  Weekly  of  May   i,  1875,  published  his  portrait, 
to|reCher  with  that  of  his  third  son,  Willis  Griffin,  aged  74 ; 
his  share  in  the  celebration  of  July  4,  1876,  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
igaln  drew  him  to  public  attention,  and   the   Cleveland 
ffer^  finally  printed  an  elaborate  obituary.     "  Chedor- 
loAiner  Griffin,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Griffin,  by  Abigail  his 
irlfe,wts  bom  in  Simsbury,  the  22d  of  April,  1772,"  say 
the  oflkial  archives  of  Granby,  Connecticut;  and  this  Na- 
thaniel was  a  great  grandson  of  John  Griffin,  who  emigrated 
from  England  about  1640,  and  soon  after  settled  at  Windsor, 
Cbnnecticut.     The  future  centenarian  seems  to  have  early 
ihmken  off  the  first  part  of  his  baptismal  name,  for  he  is 
called  Lomer  Griffin  in  the  record  of  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Charity  Moore,  April    15,   1797.     He  served   in   Captain 
Moser  Heyden*s  militia  company  from  August  to  October, 
1813,  ^d  ^^  the  strength  of  this  applied  to  the  government 
«  n  1850  for  bounty  land,  and  again  last  spring  for  a  money 
pennon,  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  a  short  time  before. 
Hie  daim  was  quickly  granted,  and  for  the  remaining  few 
noDthi  of  his  life  he  was  the  oldest  pensioner  on  the  rolls. 
His  wife  died  in  1830,  a  dozen  years  after  their  removal  to 
(Aio,  leaving  seven  grown-up  children,  three  of  whom  out- 
lived him.    He  married  Charity  Lyman,  June  16,  1832,  and 
liad  by  her  two  children ;  and,  after  being  a  widower  several 
yeais,  he  married  Jemima  Taft,  November  14,   1844,  by 
wham  he  had  three  more  children,  making  a  dozen  alto- 
gether.   She  still  survives,  at  the  age  of  about  66.     Lomer 
Griffin  was  always  a  moderate  whisky  drinker  until  within 
four  years  of  his  death,  when  he  decided  to  "  reform  ;'*  but 
he  never  used  tobacco.     He  was  never  confined  to  the  bed 
by  illness  for  so  much  as  a  single  day  in  all  his  life,  and 
though  at  about  the  age  of  60  his  right  arm  was  so  badly 
shattered  by  a  falling  tree  as  to  necessitate  amputation,  he 
itiU  had  the  ability  to  shave  himself,  swing  an  axe,  and 
work  effectively  about  his  garden  for  forty  years  afterwards. 
He  voted  for  John  Adams  in  1796,  and  successively  for  the 
Presidential  candidates  of  the  Federalists,  Democrats,  Whigs 
mod  Republicans.     A  serious  shock  to  his  nerves,  resulting 
from  a  fall,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death ;  but  he 
continued  to  breathe  for  a  week  after  he  had  ceased  to  take 
any  nourishment,  and  for  several  days  after  his  limbs  and 
part  of  his  body  had  become  cold. 

Battle-Scarred  Veterans. 
Nearly  a  dozen  other  centenarian  survivors  of  the  War  of 
181 2  hare  passed  away  during  the  two  years'  interval— the 


most  notable  one  in  respect  to  the  time  of  his  birth  being 
William  Goodman,  who  was  bom  July  4,  1776,  and  who 
died  at  Little  Britain,  New  York,  September  22,  1877. 
Joseph  King  died  at  Chicago,  November  22,  1877,  aged  loi 
years,  5  months.  Jacob  M.  Jacobs,  a  sailor  in  that  war, 
died  at  Oswego,  February  4, 1878,  aged  100.  Nathan  Scho- 
field,  whose  looth  birthday  was  celebrated  at  the  almshouse 
of  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  December,  1876,  died 
there  in  April,  1878.  Dr.  Luther  Harvey,* who  died  at 
Monroe,  Michigan,  on  the  1 6th  of  last  September,  aged  100, 
was  an  eye-witness  of  Perry^s  naval  victory  on  Lake  Erie  in 
1813 ;  and  still  another  fellow-soldier,  Gibson  Gray  of  Irwin 
County,  Georgia,  died  last  December,  on  the  first  day  of  his 
loist  year,  having  retained  his  bodily  vigor  till  the  very  last. 
Joseph  Faulkner,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  British  ship 
Shannon,  which  sunk  the  Chesapeake,  died  about  the  first 
day  of  last  year,  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  aged  102  years, 
10  months;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  Augustin  St.  Pierre, 
who  died  at  Montreal,  April  10,  1878,  aged  105,  and  was 
described  as  "a  veteran  of  1812,'*  also  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  British.  Mary,  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Griffin,  who 
served  in  that  war,  died  at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire, 
April  5,  1878,  aged  100  years,  3  months.  The  widow  of 
Captain  Daniel  Dobbins,  who  died  at  Erie  on  the  26th  of 
last  January,  in  her  looth  year,  was  living  there  when  Com- 
modore Perry  defeats  I  the  British  at  Put- in- Bay,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  him  and  his  officers,  her  husband  hav- 
ing helped  equip  the  fleet.  Lafayette  was  a  guest  at  their 
house  in  1824.  Her  mental  vigor  and  vivid  recollections 
of  the  past  were  retained  until  within  a  short  time  of  her 
death. 

Mrs.  Mary  Goodale,  who  died  at  Pequonnoc  Bridge,  near 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  March  30th,  was  born  at  Groton, 
June  2 1st,  1775.  Her  first  husband,  named  Howlett,  was 
killed  on  a  man-of-war  in  1813,  and  since  the  death  of  her 
second,  many  years  ago,  she  had  been  cared  for  by  her 
grandchildren.  Thomas  Grimaldi,  who  died  at  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  November  23d,  1877,  was  born  at  Falmouth, 
England,  December  28th,  1771,  served  as  warrant  carpenter 
in  the  British  Navy  for  forty  years,  and  said  that  his  narrow- 
est escape  from  capture  was  in  a  fight  with  an  American 
privateer  in  the  war  of  181 2.  In  1856  he  left  England  for 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  with  his  son,  T.  F.  Grimaldi,  moving 
thence  to  Knoxville  in  1870,  where  the  son  still  resides. 
The  centenarian  lived  a  temperate  and  exemplary  life,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  accustomed  to  use  large  quantities  of 
tobacco.  The  World  investigated  his  case,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  proving  him  to  be  the  long-lost  brother  of  the  famous 
Italian  clown,  Joe  Grimaldi,  and  reprinted  Dickens's  story  of 
the  disappearance  of  that  brother  from  the  door  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  November,  1803.  James  Dickson,  who 
died  at  Palnierston,  Ontario,  in  March,  1878,  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  a  soldier  under  Nelson.  One  report  gave 
Armagh  as  his  birthplace,  and  112  years  as  his  age; 
another  report  said  Newry,  and   119  years.     He  was  the 
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father  of  fourteen  children,  of  whom  eight  were  living. 
I^ast  on  the  list  of  ancient  warriors  may  be  named  Sac 
Osterman,  a  German  who  served  with  Napoleon  in  his  Rus- 
sian campaign,  emigrated  to  Chicago  in  1850,  and  died  there 
at  the  age  of  102,  on  the  29th  of  last  month. 

A  Nk.w  York  Hkrmit  and  Massachusetts  Farmkk. 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Blackwell,  who  died  at  Troy  early  in  June, 
1877,  ^Z*^^  '°7»  ^^^  "o'  o"^y  ^^^^  service  as  a  soldier,  but 
had  also  been  by  turns  farmer,  coachmaker,  tailor,  botanic 
physician,  prophet  and  hermit.  He  said  his  grandfather 
lived  to  be  127,  both  his  parents  lived  to  be  117,  and  he 
himself  was  the  youngest  of  their  twenty-one  children^  His 
aunt's  children  numbered  twenty-three,  and  a  broOier  of 
115  years  survived  him.  Emigrating  from  Ireland  iii  1S15, 
he  lost  his  wife  about  ten  years  later,  and  arrived  in  Troy  in 
1830.  He  lived  in  a  little  old  house,  which  he  allowed  no 
other  human  being  to  enter;  but  was  a  devout  tnember  of 
St.  John's  Church,  from  which  his  funeral  was  Anally  held. 
"  He  foretold  the  baftle  of  Waterloo,  and  our  own  rcbelli(m, 
which  were  pictured  to  him  in  the  clouds,**  and  said  the  ex- 
planation of  his  long  life  was  this,  that  "  he  did  not  lose  his 
rest,  nor  go  to  balls  and  parties  and  get  drunk.*'  A  news- 
paper allusion  to  him  in  the  spring  of  1875  said  he  had  just 
celebrated  his  io8th  birthday,  and  gave  his  name  as  John 
Henry  Hlackwell.  Another  John  Black  well,  a  native  of 
Limerick,  died  at  Ops,  Ontario,  last  June,  aged  106,  leaving 
behind  him  6  children,  57  grandchildren,  75  great  grand- 
children, and  2  great,  great  grandchildren.  Israel  I  Jagg, 
who  die<l  at  liernardston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  27th  of  Ia.st 
July,  was  l)oni  at  West  Springfield,  Mabsachusetts,  April 
I4lh,  1777,  as  proved  by  the  most  incontrovertible  docu- 
mentary evidence.  A  printed  genealogy  of  the  family 
showed  thai  he  was  the  great,  great  grandson  of  John  Hjxgg 
who  married  Hannah  Hurb  at  Springfield,  DccemlKT  24th, 
1(157.  His  own  parents  were  married  January  ilth,  1776, 
and  moved  al>out  four  years  later  to  Hernarilston,  where  lii^ 
mother  died  in  1832  at  the  age  of  78,  and  his  father  in  1S38 
at  the  age  f)f  1S6.  He  himself,  like  his  ancestors,  led  the  un- 
eventful career  of  a  farmer,  and  outlived  all  his  >even  chil- 
dren save  the  daughter  in  whose  house  lie  dic<l.  He  was  a 
regular  church-goer,  al>stcmious  in  his  habits,  liut  used  a  jupe 
as  a  solace  in  his  later  years.  .\n  accident  deprived  him  of 
the  sight  of  one  eye  at  abtjut  the  age  of  sixty,  thou>;h  it  was 
not  until  thirty  five  years  afterwards  that  he  defmitely  gave 
up  active  work  ow  llic  f.uni.  A  photograph  of  him  was 
l:\kcn  on  liis  centennial  birthday,  when  twu  of  hi^  brothers, 
aj^ed  eij^hty  thiee  .ind  eighty,  were  ani-ing  thu^e  in  attend- 
ance. 


Could  you  give  mc  any  information  conrcrn- 
ing  one  Richanl  Sainidcrs,  an  Anicriran,  who 
lived  in  Pliiladel|jliia  during  the  early  colonial 
<lays  ;  or  refer  n)e  to  any  authority  or  authorities 
where  I  may  obtain  the  same?  Prkscutt. 

Rochester,  N.    Y, 

I'ho  Kicharii  S.iun-lers  our  Curre^p'-niii.tit  refeis  lo  i«H  evi- 
dently tlie  [uaii  -'.  favoraliiy  kn«)wii  in  Llrr  tinie>  :i-  llenja- 
min.  J-fanklin.     Ii  w.i^  thoy.v^/;.  /  ii.uiie  UL-ier  which  he,  in 


1732,  commenced  the  publication  of  his  well-known  almiu^ 
commonly  called,  "  Po(»r  Richard's  Almanac.'*     If  there  w^j 
another  Kichanl  Saunders,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  such 
one,  neither  can  we  refer  our  correspondent  to  any  anthori^ 
other  than  "  yc  ancient  City  Directory." 

It  is  said  by  late  historic  discoveries,  that  He^ 
rietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  had  litt::^ 
afTcction  for  her  unfortunate  husband;  and  tl^. 
by  her  treacherous  dealings  and  delays,  that  s;.  "^ 
might  prolong  her  stay  in  France,  she  helped 
j)recipitate  his  melancholy  fate.  Does  the  follr^ 
ing  quartet  of  Nostradamus  refer  to  the  catasL^ 
phe  of  Charles's  death  ?  and  was  the  red-kaf^^, 
man  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  It  is  at  any  rate  a  curiQ. 
and  interesting  item: 

On  coming  too  late,  the  execution  shall  be  doiit 
The  ',x.'ind  hciu^  lonfrary,  and  letters  iniercepUut  by  the  -^^ 
The  Conspiritors  fourteen  of  a  sect.  ^^ 

\\s  the  nJhairdi  man  the  undertaking  .shall  be  made. 
Charles  put  to  death  1649.  ,  ' 

Nostradamus  prophecied  in  1555. 

Here  is  another  significant  prophecy,  iriiidlike 
progress  of  civilization  seems  fairly  to  itiht 
Not  by  the  flow  of  blood,  or  the  lack  of  Mfb- 
stance  has  great  Rome  been  shorn  of  her  poitr, 
but  by  the  ''sharp  of  letters ^^'  the  diffoMltf 
knowledge  amongst  the  people.  Ov^rwh 
as  is  still  the  ])ower  of  this  vast  organiz 
has  yet  been  jienetrated  by  the  sharp  irmiy9ng 
even  to  the  hiit  of  man's  growing  sense  of  BC^Nl 
and  right  to  think  for  himself  despite  of  Hier- 
archies. The  wonder  is,  that  a  man  living  in  the 
times  of  the  Medici,  and  the  era  of  the  Mamere 
of  St.  Ikirtholomew's,  should  have  foreseen  this 
emancipation. 

"Oh:  jjreal  Rome:  thy  ruine  draweth  near — 
Nc»i  of  ihy  walls,  thy  blo«id,  or  sulistance — 
The  i/;*/;/  ':■  Utten  shall  make  so  horrid  a  notch- 
Sharp  iron.  :hru>t  in,  all  to  the  heft." 

— rrophi'i.ies  of  Nostnuiammx  /j[y. 

Patcho^ite,  N.  Y.  E.  0.  S. 

The  Mother  of  Napoleon. — She  seems  new 
to  have  been  startle* I  or  elated  by  the  wondcffiil  , 
elevation  of  l:er  family.  Some  even  accused  ber 
of  being  mi^>e^ly,  to  which  she  replied,  '*llb^ 
hooves  me  to  be  saving  of  money,  for  some  timeiU 
these  kings  and  queens  will  be  coming  backopoo 
me." 

Tiiere  is  a  1  nrii  ii>  fact  related  of  her  last  hoar*. 
rin<lin^'  her  cjul  approaching,  she  called  for  a 
basin  of  water,  ami  in  a  grave,  solemn  way,  is  \\ 
it  were  .1  rciij;!ous  reremony,  washed  her  hands. 
'rhir>  reminds  one  oi' the  action  of  Pilate,  who  un- 
able to  ^ave  JebU>  C'lirist,  gave  him  up  to  the  Je«. 
washing  iiis  liands  uf  all  that  might  ensue.  Did 
the  mother  of  Napoleon  thus  wash  her  handi  os 
all  the  duin::^  "f  i.cr  iliililren  ?  K.  O.  S 

Patiho'^itc,  J\'.    Y, 
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The  Old  Tu&icpulb. 


beautiful  bright  day  in  JunCi  a  very  good 

of  mine,  whom   1   have  known  for  many 

I  tavited  me  to  make  him  a  visit  to  his  newly- 

ed  couotry-fteAt.    No  sooner  had  the  words 

bis  lips  than  dclightftil  visions  of  rural 

came  before  me^ — fields  of  golden  corn, 

^green  meadows,  brooks  singing  their  songs 

»»  flowers  BUing  the  air  wiih  sweetness, 

with  their  merry  song;  then,  too,  the 

iweet   butter   and    milk,  strawberries 

1  cream,  aiid  other  delicately-tempting 

^nn  to  lure  me  to  a  somewhat  too  eager 

roL.  XV.— II 


acceptance  of  his  hearty  hospitality;  but,  betriog 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  just  the  thing  to  be  too 
demonstratively  willing  to  accept  an  invitation 
even  from  a  friend — which  policy,  by  the  by, 
must  have  been  originated  by  Chesterfield  or  some 
other  equally  cold  blooded  courtier  with  more 
head  than  heart — I  wa?>  about  to  make  a  feint  of 
declining,  but  the  dear  old  fellow  seized  me  by 
the  arm.  "You  muxf  go,  sir/*  said  he,  "that's 
settled  ;  but  by  way  of  extra  inducement*  among 
other  things,  I'll  take  you  over  the  moxt  charming 
ride  you  ever  had  in  your  life," 
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be  began  ihua:  **Of  course,  you  know*' — 

t  rcmctnber  any  one  else  who  always  cum- 

that  way,    maybe    my   readers  do;    my 

perhaps,  alw        * 

course/'  1  ,  :4i>  he 

mirthlul  giaiH.e  tuwatxi  me. 

1 1     Uoo't  rhafT,      I  was  go- 

mention  that  this  railroad 
langied  hands ;  its  lu  l>e  nni 

old  fogy  style  no  longer. 
of  men  full  of  business  life 
lergy,  have  taken  the  thing 
their   hands,    an*l    you    ma> 

tu  see  soon  a  double  track 
this  line,  and  an  othcrwis*e 
bd   liberal    order  of  things 

y  aiteutJon  had  not  been 
led  at  thi:>  moment^  Bob 
liave  treated  me  to  the  long 
iroprovements  in  process  of 
ftion  on  thb  road;  but  the 
^id  imposing  buildings  of 
Dshause,  and  the  picturesque 
of  the  Woodlands  Ceme- 
Irhich    were   on    our    right, 

my  attention.  Looking 
I  the  open  window  on  the 
e  line  view  of  the  Schuyl- 
,e  Marine  Hospital  on  the 
Je,  the  splendid  bridges  of 
lennsylvania  and  Junction 
id,  tnade  u]j,  as  the  cars 
Apidly  by,  a  panorama  so 
dly  interesting  and  inspirit- 
to  bring  my  friend,  at   all 

to  a  few  moments*  silence. 
arccly  had  time  to  discuss 
c  feature  nr  aiisociaiiOn  of 
Wied  views  before*  the  shrill 
!  of  the  locomotive  sounded 

op,  and  wc  began  to  slow  ^ 

or  Angora,  the  ftn>t  import*  ^ 

tion  on  the  line.     Here  we 

Cobb^s  Creek,  the  divid- 

between  the  city  and  the 
^,  between   the  Twenty* sev- 
lid  and  Delaware  County, 
kad  now  begun  to  approach  some  beautiful 
cencry.     Sweet-smelling  flowers  and  rich^ 
mwnit  adorn   the  elegant   homes  thai   are 


rliistered  about  the  neat  litlk*  village  oi  Angora* 
Nor  is  this  place  int en-sting  :ilonc  for  us  natural 
t>eauty*     There  itjt  au  importaure  about  thti^mod- 

'  ri  '  ^  '       realise  when  one 


.ai«e. 


J 


i        F 


"?> 


i  i^ 


the  thrift  and  pro&perity  of  the  people.     A^  we 
moved  away  from  Angora,  we  t^tighr  a  glance  at 


l(y\ 
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frequent  inter\-als  of  a  fine,  well-made  road,  which 
T  was  in  formed  was  the  Baltimore  turnpike,  and 
was  alwa>-5  found  in  splendid  condition,  summer 
and  winter.  A  few  moments  more,  and  we  had 
reached  Fern  wood.  Now,  one  cannot  fail  to 
realize  that  he  is  in  the  country.  The  eye  is 
gladdened  with  one  universal  green;  the  fragrant 
odors  from  fields  and  meadows,  the  deep  colors 
of  the  luxuriant  woodlands,  steal  upon  us  with 
exhilarating  refreshment. 

Toot !  toot !  toot :  And  we  were  off  again, 
stopping  at  I^nsdowne,  and  then  on  to  Kellys- 
ville,  where  a  r  harming'  valley  of  emerald  green 
introduced  a  pleasing'  variety  to  the  scene.  Hith- 
erto the  country  thnjugh  which  we  passed  had 
been  comparatively  level,  but  now  a  landscape 
opened  up  where 

"  Dear  to  fancy's  eye  the  varied  scene 
Of  wofK],  hill,  dale  and  sparkling  bro<jk  between." 

In  fact,  I  was  so  captivated  with  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  country  about  us  that  I  could  not 
but  sympathize  with  my  friend  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  described  all  that  I  saw. 

"  And  do  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that  in  point 
of  time  you  can  more  conveniently  live  about 
here  than  in  almost  any  part  of  the  suburban 
quarters?  There  are  no  delays  in  travelling  over 
the  distance  ;  the  trains  run  remarkably  on  time, 
and  then  you  have  all  the  comforts  of  the  steam- 
cars  as  against  the  comfortless  street  cars  palled 
by  overladen  and  j^ded  beasts." 

'•  But  what  about  the  expense  ?"  I  asked. 

The  question  afforded  my  friend  rare  amuse- 
ment; and  drawing  himself  up,  with  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  on  his  face,  he  commenced  : 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  can  ride  from 
hereabouts  in  and  out  for  less  than  a  single  round 
trip  on  the  street  cars.  In  such  an  undulating 
country  as  this,  with  fertile  |)lains,  smiling  valleys, 
and  sloping  hills,  you  have  every  opportunity  for 
choice  of  residence.  If  the  rich  landscape  and 
the  park-like  beauty  of  these  rural  s|)ots  do  not 
tem[)t  yon,  there  are,  you  will  find,  delightful 
villages  of  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  possessing  pretty  little  churches, 
schools,  lyceums,  libraries,  gas,  water — all,  in  fact, 
of  the  conveniences  of  modern  life.  The  high 
table-lands  of  West  Chester  offer,  too,  a  very  de- 
cided attraction.  I  could  hardly  wish  a  more 
:i;;jreeablc  spot,  if  I  were  fond  of  country  life,  and 
u.t^   \x\  a  position  to  work  a  large  farm.     To  be 


sure,  it  places  one  in  a  very  awkward  predicament 
if  illness  at  any  time  should  require  a  doctor's 
ser\'ices ;  yet  there  is  so  little  sickness  here,  thit 
really  doctors  and  undertakers  would  find  it  quite., 
impossible  to  thrive.     Its  where   you   have  the 
sewers,  the  cesspools,  the  dirty  alleys  and  streets, 
the  dust,  the  smoke,  the  filthy  gutters,  the  heart- 
burning and  heart -withering  excitements  of  the 
city  that  doctors  thrive  ;  and  undertakers  a]wa)'s 
cluster  around  the  followers  of  Esculapius." 

Now,  my  readers,  you  will  no  doubt  say  that  I 
have  transgressed  my  resolution,  and  given  yon 
rather  more  of  Bob's  eloquence  than  I  set  out  to 
do.  His  remarks  were  brought  to  a  temporary  close 
by  my  offering  him  a  cigar.  We  accordingly  ad- 
journed into  a  very  comfortably- furnished  smok- 
ing car,  which  I  may  say  is  deemed  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  every  train  running  on  the  line. 

There  sat  just  in  front  of  me  an  old  gentleman, 
evidently  a  farmer  to  the  homestead  bom,  whose 
age,  I  should  judge,  was  close  upon  seventy,  and 
which  seemed  to  sit  as  light  upon  him  as  the  elastic 
joyousness  of  youth.  This  hale  old  fellow  was  en- 
joying the  felicity  of  chuckling  to  himself;  a  sound, 
hearty  chuckle,  too,  which  ended  every  now  and 
then  in  a  loud  ''guffaw."  There  is  something  so 
contagious  about  genuine,  demonstrative  delight 
that  I  found  myself  relaxing  rather  too  far  into 
the  old  fellow's  good  humor,  though  absolutely 
ignorant  of  and  free  from  any  participation  in  its 
cause. 

However,  my  good  friend  Bob  soon  came  to 
my  relief.  He  knew  the  old  gentleman,  as  he 
seemed  to  know  everybody  else  in  the  smoking 
car. 

"Why,  Mr.  Rustwick !  What's  the  matter, 
old  fellow  ?  Its  not  often  one  sees  a  man  in  such 
a  hearty  good  humor.  You've  been  striking  a 
lucky  bargain  today,  eh?" 

'*  Why,  butter's  up  :  and  eggs  is  up  !  and  milk 
and  cream  is  up  1  and  the  new  men's  up  to  laying 
a  double  track  !  and  freight  ain't  up ;  and  fares 
ain't  up  :  and  that's  the  upshot  of  it  all!" 

Upon  such  hastily-uttered  expressions.  Daddy 
William. — for  by  that  lovable  title  he  was  known 
to  his  old  frienfls — began  to  rub  his  horny  hands 
together  with  such  intense  satisfaction  that  I 
thought  a  spark  wouM  fly  off  and  light  upon  the 
rubicund  tip  of  Bob's  nose.  So  soon  as  the  old 
gentleman's  enthusiasm  had  somewhat  abated,  he 
was  asked  "whether  lands  had  gone  up." 


■^^ 
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5'  ■:;;..  *''\//,'i.  :\  ':.\  ''.:':'**:  \  .:rA- .  !  ..  -^  x\  ::.•: 
i-'-;j  f:  ;.  ':,.',:  •  .i  :..;  * '  :i.\,\->\',\,,  t:.-;  «.!':ir  r..ri;:h!- 
ut':-  '/I  ;;i-.   «.;.':.  *«;•■  'Ahnl  •;.':  wa-vr.  ':!'.'!  !?.<:  air 

-^r.'l  tj":  ■;!*:  'y!  •;..•  ' 'y'.nirv  :..:'■  'i^r.-r  :'.:  .*:.♦,-''' 

•  liijr  ji.'rr-:'  ;ii.'jt.r.*;r  ;/r*:ai  ;:'!v£:.:aL-c.''  h?:  ' -i:.- 
Mi.M'  <l,  "  whi' ):  t:.':  fjric-  '>tr'.arri*  of  thii  r  t-ighhor- 
K'iO'i  I' i.'i  II-.  .iij'i  ih.u  i-.  !:.*:ir  power.  Now. 
tfjii-'-  !.i*  fori*;-  A'-  i;-^r  pa— »:':  are  run  L;.  water- 
fiowrr  from  l;;ir!»;.  Tr'-ck.  There's  plenty  of  'em 
•ilofj;/  lif-r*:.  Yoii  raij  y^-:  :rav»_-l  nlrno-t  l^rtrr  rnile> 
h'-for*:  yo'i  ^'f.t  o'jt  o'  sJL'r.t  of  mills. 

W*'  li.'i'l  now  h'.-'.-r-  tr.i". '.-llin^'  llipju;.'!:  a  «  oiitiim- 
«»ii.  pro  p'.-f  I  of  rifh,  ;.'rf:n  ni<.-a'io\is,  -.pott'.'I  with 
'.iftl'-    luxiiri.itir!;.'    on    U-    -m*  Msl'.-nt    i^rowtfj   ahM 

pI'THlifl  wrmd,  \\\\i'r*-  llur  Mi'^'^tnwt,  th».-  hi'knry, 
tin-   l>in  li,  in   iri;ijv-^ty  of    l»':ai:t\   IcncI  .i  WL-lmriic 

■  hiicir,  jiifl  ^'ivc  pl«;iisin;,'  variety  to  ih»*  'onntrv 
.(rniind. 

As  wc  hf-jir  x\\f  -station  of  Oak  J.anc,  I  njii-t 
lirre  slop  tn  pivi-  v>nu-  ar«oJint  of  iJnrn-Urac, 
wlirnr,  tliroii;:li  th#:  c  oiirto>y  of  \)r.  Ciivcn.  I  jiaifl 
■.o  intrri'stin;/ a  vi^it  on  rny  return.  It  is  n  <  liarm- 
iri;^  ,j>oi  of  stiin*'  sixty  ar;res,  and  as  one  r^tami^  or 
walk'.  alj«»iii  tin-  ^/rrjiinrls,  hi-  f  annot  help  }"-ini: 
•  ojivin(ed  tJial  n  far  ,\<  varii-ty  <»f  landsrape  an<i 
rr(  realifin  i-  Mnuernf-d,  no  more  desirable  j>Ilim- 
iOiiM  liavi-  l»een  scli:*  terl  tor  those  nnlortunate 
Ix-in^s  wlir;:-.e  mind,  an  morhirl  and  nn-onnd,  (\r 
who  lahor  nndrr  nerv<J^^  diseases  «''»"  any  kind. 
One  almost  enviefl  -.omr  i,f  the  annates  in  the 
enthnsia.sm  witli  wlii(h  they  entered  into  all  ^oit- 
of  in-door  and  ont-door  ^nme««.     We  were  shown  a 


^«A>  Spring  Hill,  when^' 
n>.  and  certain  other  ittfiii^ 


•Vii".  ■'  •:-:  r.'-.-r  i>...:  sxity  fee:  long,  and  one- 

-     -I   :.:  .  ".'..  wi -y.'.:^  -mi'.h  str.ps  of  ash  and 

•  i  -  . :    ■:  :A  . '.  T.  X  IT  i  -  2  free;  the  vindovs  a  glo- 

•  -. .:  -■  1^'   .'  :-*  •:— -^r.'fir.zcocntry.     This,  Dr.y 
'.-v^-     '■'."T.t'   L-.   »i.T  -.i-^:    i^  an  anuscmenr 

i-  :    XL-    -_— ^T  -f-i-i  w^th    games  and  t\ttj 

•  i-  :•.  .'  --cv-r  :  Lv: -*  :-a:  could  pleaantl; 
>      -  .  •   -   yz'.t- ".'■'.   -r.  r--:.     Thcrt  wa>.  in  6c!, 

•:'      '.  -  .-j-i:-    :':^M?h:ng  :hc  thought  of 

'.'.-.  '    '.i^  '->:' :he  pwitienLs,  and  tUi 

- -:    T  .:  •--  v.  >;  «-■:>. i.eN-iftii  feature  of  tk 

.*:    •  .-.  ::..-  ■•.  .;r.i>r:.-XMi  that  Colonel  Scott, 

:  :::  -.-  .  :'rT-::rr.:    :'  :hr  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

:  _  '  r.irrr.ir.j  ro-n try- scat.     We  had  ben 

_  ^;  .r.;;  :h*  whole  line  the  neat,  and  sook- 

■:.••.-•.;  ::"-:  - ;  irion-houses  with  which  the 

V. . .:  .     ..:..!•  kailroa':  ha?  adorned  its  line;  md 

W-.  :.i:  'y.r;i,.  ,r,  L^f.^rc  our  return  to  find  dot 

pi*  v-r-r- .jt.   ■  ::  -■;•>: j-.tial  lodges  were  as  ooni- 

!'  r:-':  !•:  .-r.':  w-l"!  .tpi->inred  within  as  their  ion^ 

'.'  'j:  ■  ^^id^-'  pr-'ir^iMTt!. 

jrvi:   •':-;  'ly  of  • 

!:  :.-         i.ii:)  :-fe,  told  tis  that  wc  were  entoli 

::•:  r:<  :    •  rea[p.;>rf Mincing  countr>*  that  lanuilv 

a  :-  ;.  -•.'.re-  of  e\'  elient  butter.  i  « 

A :'*.'.-:  T-vL^-ini:  Mc^rton,  and  continuing  on  bv 
way  ■  !':w  I  iilr:-  farther,  our  attention  was  ari" 
del  :;.  -Ix.ww  -o  .i  -plendid  stone  edifice,  coveng 
a  fr'.-.:.i^L-  of  aho-ii  three  hiindre<l  and  fifty  feet, 

•  m  •.  ;r  ri;:i.t.  Irum  it-J  apixrarance  1  might  halt 
i!  rV-rred  x\w  \aiure  of  thi>  handMjme  structure,  so 
I : !  o  r'  •  2  L'  h  1  \  d  i ' !  it  seem  to  <  on  form  to  all  the 
'  o'liiitii.n^  '.f  ai'  edueational  institution.  I  uis 
iTrjinc'li  Ueiv  int"i»rmefl  that  this  building,  which 
iiitert^:e«i  me  >o  highly,  was  Swarthraore  Col- 
Iv.ire.  and  had  been  q»iito  recently  erected  by  the 
JIi«  k-iie  liranrh  i-f  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is 
aj.proa«  hed  liy  a  gently  rising  lawn,  and  from  its 
site  a  maunitVent  view  is  obtained  even  as  fara^ 
rhe  liill-  of  New  |erNe\.  The  authorities  h.m' 
r\iiieml\  siurer]  no  pains  to  jironuite  the  physical 
af.d  int'-lleeiii  »i  welfare  r)f  the  students;  and  when 
w«-  have  t'lnislu*!  examining  the  college,  with  its 
•.  .\ten-i\f  ai  *  oiiin!odaiion:>,  il>  splendid  arrange- 
II  Ml  its.  ;md  it<  inni^'.ial   farilitie^  for  in-door  and 

•  ;Mt-rlcior  life,  we  alm<ist  begin  tf)  lament  that  we 

•  ould  tiot  <  laim  tello\v.sljii»  with  the  followers  of 
<Jeorge  FVj\.  Ihf  sjMrit  of  progress,  the  inspir- 
ing' ;renin^,  a-    it   -.Vfrr.   that  is  working  wondc^ 
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uust  have  brooded  long  and  well 

-of  those  who  have  brought  this 

ion  into  ita  present  power  of  doing 

words  from  a  Jate  report  will  ^^xse 

I  the  originality  which  marks  its  ad- 

od  the  liberality  it  meets  with  at  the 

^**  Friends  :'* 

remembered  that  three  years  ago 
or    Modern   Classical    course    was 


its  character  at  the  different  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment carefully  noted.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  Swarthmorc  does  not  offer  suitable  op|Jortti* 
nity  for  the  sttudy  of  the  mother  tongue  and  its 
noble  literature.'* 

And  again r  as  to  the  union  of  the  theoretical  and 
technicaJ  method  of  education^  we  are  told  that 
"Occupations  which  were  formerly  but  trades* 
depending  mainly  on  manual  skill,  and  requinng 


|tiirir»Ki    Hall,  Mt^i^  EA»tMAVfi  SdiOui'i  MfiH.%* 


ling  til  the  degree  nf  Bachelor  of 

lis  seems  to  have  met  a  real  want 

students  wiio  have  not  found  what 

the  purely  classical  or  the  scientific 

it  the   modern    languages,   English, 

German  are  substituted  for  the  an- 

5,  and  especial  attention  is  paid   to 

English.     It  may  not  be  generally 

jpporttmtties  are  offered  in  this  de- 

(ere  a  more  general    knowledge   of 

rilh  names  and  ilate>,  is  not  con- 

ent,  but  during  a  four  years'  course 

Utattve  authors  as  Chaucer,  Spenser, 

and  Worclsworth,  are  reail  with 

eful  attt '  luired  in  the  study 

land  Lari  i  s.     The  history  and 

\  language  it«elf  are  considered,  and 


only  a  small  amount  of  mental  exertion,  have  now 
risen  to  the  im|>ortance  of  professions,  based  upon 
some  branch  of  science,  the  kuuwlcdgt  uf  which 
is  necessary  to  their  highest  and  most  successful 
pursuit.  To  furnish  the  preparation  required  for 
the  successful  practice  of  these  new^  professions. 
special  schools  and  scientific  courses  of  study  have 
been  established/' 

Our  interest  was  such  as  would  have  kept  us 
even  longer  at  Swarthmore ;  but  time  was  pre* 
tious,  and  we  had  to  be  moving  on.  Wc  soon 
were  hurried  acrojss  Cnmi  Creek,  and  by  the 
adjoining  station,  which  marks  the  middle  of  a 
long  line  of  manufacturing  establishments,  ^nd 
now  in  a  few  moment?  we  were  slackening  sjieed 
to  stop  at  Media,  Here  Bob,  bcgiruiing  to  feci 
some  premonitory  symptoios  of  a  weakening  of 
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the  "inner  man/'  suggested  that  we  should  stop 
a  little  longer  than  the  train,  and  replenish  our 
craving  appetite,  with  the  additional  pleasure  of 
seeing  something  of  one  of  the  loveliest  towns  in 
the  State.  Media  has  not  only  natural  attrac- 
tions to  make  it  a  favorite  summer  resort  for 
Philadelphians,  but  its  streets,  houses,  schools, 
institutions,  and  social  features,  are  an  evidence 
of  a  cleanly,  thrifty,  educated,  and  genial  people. 
The  town  is  just  one  of  those  places  thoroughly 
adapted  for  an  institution  for  young  ladies  such  as 
that  known  as  Brooke  Hall,  now  under  the  sole 
i:ontrol  of  Miss  Eastman.  There  are  delightful 
walks,  with  all  the  charm  of  rural  scenery,  shady 
nooks  by  mineral  springs,  pure,  bracing  air,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  suburban  life,  without  being 
shut  out  from  the  conveniences  of  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  city.  The  lively  appreciation  of 
all  that  concerns  intellectual  advancement  and 
social  reform  is  well  displayed  in  the  work  done 
by  the  Institute  of  Science,  and  in  those  noble 
institutions  for  the  intemperate  and  weak-minded, 
viz.,  the  Sanitarium  and  the  Training  School. 
( )ne  can  hardly  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  good 
done  by  either  one  of  these  charitable  institutions. 
The  handsome  buildings  that  adorn  their  sites, 
the  enchanting  natural  and  artificial  surroundings, 
are  a  faithful  reminder  of  the  noble  work  that 
man,  in  sympathy  with  Nature,  can  accomplish. 
If  the  little  capital  of  Delaware  County  could 
boast  of  nothing  else,  the  inestimable  good  it  is 
doing  for  the  drunkard  and  the  idiot  ought  to 
place  it  foremost  among  the  towns  of  America  in 
charitableness  and  usefulness.  The  population  of 
Media  has  been  all  along  increasing,  until  now  it 
has  nearly  doubled  itself,  and  is  close  upon  two 
thousand.  Nor  has  it  yet  stopped  in  its  advance, 
for  you  can  notice  from  the  busy  hum  around  the 
station,  on  the  streets,  and  in  the  stores,  the  in- 
dustrial principle  which  will  eventually  develop 
into  an  unlimited  growth. 

With  certain  feelings  of  reluctance  we  leave 
Media,  and  speed  rapidly  over  the  *'iron  high- 
way,*' past  Greenwood  and  through  Glen  Riddle, 
where  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  large  number 
of  cotton-  and  woolen-mills.  Nor  was  the  eye 
relieved  of  such  even  when  we  had  arrived  at  the 
next  station,  Lenni,  where  we  were  shown  some 
factories  of  that  gallant  old  gentleman  and  gen- 
eral, Patterson,  who  sends  large  quantities  of  cot- 
ton  SLXiil  woolen  cloths  from  his  mills. 


At  the  Baltimore  junction,  where  the  Baltimore 
Central  Road  connects,  and  thence  runs  thnwgfc 
a  reach  of  fertile  farms  to  the  banks  of  the  So- 
quehanna  until  it  meets  the  main  line,  we  "^tm 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  now  all  the  lines  of  laik 
that  are  developing  this  section  of  the  coimtiy— 
between  the  Delaware  and  a  long  radius  north  of 
the  Chesapeake — are  under  one  maDageEoeo^ 
which,  during  a  long  career  of  successful  and  abk 
administration  has  made  the  very  initlats  of?. 
W.  and  B.  a  synonym  of  stability  united 
steady,  enterprising  advancement. 

The  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gkn 
is  delightfully  charming.  Sparkling  streaiosiic 
winding  their  way  through  the  narrow  gleos  or 
down  the  simny  slopes.  Here  and  there  the  oil 
gray  rocks  look  out  through  the  dense  fdia^ 
pleasant  farms  smile  upon  us  from  valley  and  hiO- 
slope;  we  long  to  climb  an  adjacent  height  ol 
view  the  beautiful  panorama  of  Nature's  Helmet 
that  shines  beamingly  upon  meadows  of  gniis  ttl 
fields  of  ripening  grain.  We  need  not  be  toU 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  important 
producing  country,  for  the  eye  catches  conl 
glances  of  luxuriant  pasture-land  and  hundrtfb 
grazing  kine. 

We  have  gradually  been  working  our  way  fr^ 
gentle  incline,  and  by  the  time  we  ha¥e  reaiM 
Street-road  station  we  find  oufselves  in  a^^ 
vated,  open  country,  amid  charming  countrj'^tfi^ 
and  farms  with  their  outstretching  acres  of  paifflf 
and  tillage-land  and  orchards.     AL^rimUuit  is  to 
scientifically    pursued    by   several    geotleaict  rf 
means,  education,  and  experience.     Both  in  tf* 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  in  srock-brtediflgi  Jj 
the  tried  results  of  modem  farming  tie  bi 
into  play,  and  one  may  see  on  the  estates  of 
Sharpless  or   on   that  of  Mr.   Hickman  as 
specimens  of  husbandry  as  aire  to  be  nsct  with 
any  State. 

On  our  visit  along  the  road  to  the  celeUiW^^ 
farm   and    fine    cattle-grazing    grounds  ol  Hfi 
Samuel  J.  Sharpless,  we  were  able  to  inipeci- 
what  we  had  heard  so  much  about— his  ^ 
breed  of  pure  Jersey  cattle.    This  farm  compmiBl 
some  two  hundred  acres,  in   a  rolling  m^^% 
abounding  in  rich  pastures,  with  an  abundanctv 
good  water,  is  especially  adapted  to  the  brccdi 
of  fine  stock.     The  complete  and  well 
arrangement  of  the  farm  buildings  cannot  &il 
claim  particular  attention.    Here  we  saw  the 
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bull  Lenapc,  ibree  years  old  oa  April  5th.  1 
,  bc4ntifu)l]r  developed »  of  a  solid  fawn  color, 
\  mil h  one  of  the  finest  heads.  He  was  born 
I  crack  family,  his  father  being  the  registered 
I  Vcnaont,  and  mother,  imported  Magna,  a  cow  1 
I  made  ia  June,  1877,  nearly  sixteen  pounds  of 
cr  a  week,  l^cnape  was  one  of  the  choice 
at  the  Stale  Fair  in  1879,  ^^^  ^^  received 
;  jwemium  for  the  best  bull  over  two  years  old. 
uclerc,  a  solid,  colored  bull,  coming  fiyt  years 
t  while  tioc  showing  the  quality  of  Lenape,  is  ' 


and  at  the  State  Fair  in  1879  was  awarded  the  lirst 
prize  as  the  best  cow  between  three  and  four  years. 
She  was  bred  by  the  famous  Jersey  breeder,  Philip 
Aubin*  of  Trinity ♦  and  is  descended  from  one  of 
the  best  famittes  00  the  island.  **And  such  a 
milker  I*'  said  John  firannan,  one  of  Mr.  Sharp- 
less's  old  emplayeis ;  **  why,  she  never  goes  dry, 
and  when  on  pasture  she  thinks  nothing  of  giving 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  quarts  a  day."  Ester  of 
Lenape  is  in  calf  by  Lenape*  For  beauty,  how- 
ever, Ester's  companion,  Lily  Lenape,  will  bear 


C.  ...T* 


Imported  jEnsr.v  Cow,  Niouk,  9<>. 

(Awarded  Fit%i  Priie  a%  bol  Jency  Cow«  Mt  Ihr:  Centcnnral  fLflhthfllorip  :?«plembvr,  IITK  I 


imbke  bull  to  have  in  a  herd.      He  ib 

(^cympacily  made,  is  very  deep  in  front, 

is  in  good  order.     No  bull  has  better  breed- 

p  kit  mother  being  Mr.  Sharpless*s  famous  but- 

tm  iCD ported  Niobe,  that  was  awarded  the  prize 

by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  as  the 

rcow  at  the  Centennial. 

Cine  could  hardly  foil  to  notice  the  neat  forms 
the  cows.     Ester  of  Lenape  stands 
at   the   head   of  the   herd.     She  is 
I  a  couple  of  months  of  being  four  yean  old, 
1  in  color,  with  four  while  fetlocks 
f&;  (king  on  left  rump.     Apart  from 

dg  quaiitiesi  she  is  a  neatly-formed  cow, 


off  the  palm.  Both  cows  were  imported  together, 
but  Lily  is  a  month  younger.  She  is  a  cream 
fawn,  black  switch,  with  white  fleck  on  left  side 
of  belly.  She  possesses  a  prettily-shaped  head, 
prominent  milk  vein,  and  good  escutcheon.  Her 
average  milking  capacity  is  slxteeti  quarts.  She 
is  in  calf  by  Lenape,  The  admirers  of  fine  stock 
who  attended  the  Centennial  Exhibition  will  re* 
member  Jewel  Beauty,  that  received  the  highest 
award  on  that  great  occasion. 

Mr<  Sharptess  has,  with  a  success  equal  to  his 
enterprise,  continued  through  a  long  period  of 
year^  a  course  of  really  able  management  in  the 
rearing  of  fine  stock — cow^  that  will  give  eigh- 
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teen  to  twenty  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  bulls  that 
bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  country. 

On  such  a  farm  men  from  the  West  and  the 
South  find  what  they  need  when  they  have  a  true 
idea  of  stocking  their  places  with  something  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  country  around  them,  as  it 
has  already  been  to  that  around  Mr.  Sharpless's 
farm. 

Besides  Jerseys,  Mr.  Sharpless  has  a  large  flock 
of  Southdown  sheep,  many  of  which  are  the  de- 
scendants of  imported  **  Prince  Arthur,"  bred  by 
Loj:d  Wal.singham. 

The  present  stock  ram  imported  "Stalwart," 
bred  by  Henry  Webb,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
breed.  He  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  last 
exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  Southdowns  have  long  been  recognized  as 
the  leading  breed  of  mutton  sheep,  and  are  besides 
good  wool  producers. 

In  this  neighborhood  we  were  tempted  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Wcsttown  School,  which  for  well-nigh  a 
century  has  been  a  celebrated  institution  for  the 
education  of  Quaker  children.  There  is  here 
every  variety  of  scenery  and  rural  pastime.  The 
building  stands  on  a  property  of  several  hundred 
acres,  which  comprise  a  j>art  of  the  richest  and 
most  charming  country  in  the  State.  Boys  and 
girls,  children  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  here 
taught  the  elements  of  a  sound  education,  and 
trained  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  of  justifying  their  special  inclinations.  In 
recreation  hours  there  is  a  merry  sound  of  voices, 
and  the  scholars  are  romping  about  the  fields, 
woods,  and  streams,  or  playing  some  of  the  nu- 
merous games  provided  for  their  amusement.  No 
boy  or  girl  couhl  leave  sue  h  a  spot  without  taking 
away  most  delightful  associations.  'J'here  is  room 
at  the  school  for  about  three  hundred  pupils,  and 
the  instruction  is  so  thorough,  and  the  exj>enscs 
of  tuition  so  comparatively  light,  that  very  few  of 
the  Kriends  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oj)j)or- 
tunity  offered. 

The  train  now  brings  us  into  historic  country, 
and  we  shortly  find  ourselves,  after  a  journey  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the 
charming  little  town  of  West  Chester.  It  would 
be  as  idle  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  delight- 
ful features  of  this  garden  of  Pennsylvania,  as  it 
would  be  to  recall  all  thj  incidents  that  have 
made  the  neighboring  soil  so  memorable.     Still,  a 


word  or  two  may  be  suggestive.  The  town 
itself  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  attractive 
its  people  give  evidence  of  unusual  culture 
general  refinement,  counting  among  their  im 
distinction  such  names  as  Dr.  William  Darl 
Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Hartman,  Jefferis, 
Hoopes.  The  social  attractions  are  such  as 
to  be  found  in  very  few  towns  of  the  size;  and^j 
invigorating  air,  a  lovely  situation,  excellent 
tary  arrangements,  and  easy  access  to  Phil 
phia  ought  to  make  West  Chester  not  only  one 
the  most  healthful,  but  altogether  one  of  the 
desirable  places  of  residence  either  in  summer 
winter.  But  while  the  town  is  so  fascinating,  tk^ 
suburbs  are,  if  possible,  even  more  interestiif. 
The  river  Brandywine  that  runs  westward  of  tk 
town  through  land  of  surpassing  richness  ud 
beauty,  the  neighboring  farms  occupying  thenia 
of  ancient  possessions  with  which  so  much  interot 
of  the  Revolutionary  days  is  associated,  the  antiqae 
and  historical  buildings  that  still  stand  asa  maMh 
rial  to  the  great  men  who  figured  in  the  stmggls 
of  1777 — all  these  must  have  an  inexpressible  elm 
as  one  stands  upon  the  crest  of  Market  Street  HjOi 
and  dwells  for  a  moment  upon  the  scene  lyipf 
before  him.  Meadows,  wooded  copses,  fluvetif 
fields  and  gardens,  shady  paths,  stretched  overn 
exquisitely  beautiful  rolling  country,  overmuji 
spot  on  which  patriots  now  sleep  who  fought  n 
nobly  in  defence  of  their  country's  rights,  "rank 
the  ground,"  says  a  writer,  "where  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  Revolution  was  fought, 
and  one  of  its  most  disastrous  defeats  encounteied 
by  our  army  under  Washington.  Standing  bf 
the  old  Birmingham  Meeting  House,  which  b^ 
came  at  last  the  focus  of  the  fight,  you  look  away 
westward,  and  mark  the  rising  ground  over  whidi  ^ 
the  American  right  wing  was  rapidly  driven  inj 
you  gaze  with  interest  upon  the  stone  wall  behind 
which  the  patriots  threw  themselves,  and  main- 
tained the  stubborn  fight  until  the  day  was  lost 
elsewhere.  The  rank  grass  around  you  covers  the 
hasty  graves  of  many  hundreds  of  the  combatants 
of  that  day  who  sleep  side  by  side.** 

Before  we  left  this  region  of  country  we  had 
occasion  to  take  a  trip  over  the  Baltimore  Cen- 
tral, which  is  under  the  same  able  and  efficient 
management  as  is  the  other  road.  Leaving  Lenni 
on  the  West  Chester  line,  we  sped  through  a 
splendid  country,  dotted  over  with  thriving  towt» 
and  villages.     We  made  a  slop  at  Oxford,  where 
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vme  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  people  pursue 

le  yarious  industries  which  are  rapidly  develop- 

ig  the  prosperous  growth  of  these  neighborhoods. 

iiitfaer  on,  at  Port  Deposit,  we  tapped  the  noble 

osquehanna  that  leads  down  from  many  generous 

iflds,  which  drift  their  products  to  the  railroad 

ere.    The  very  name  of  Susquehanna,  poetic  in 

^^  suggests  some  scenes  of  fact  and  fancy  that 

le  fiimiliar  to  us  all.     The  massacre  there,  roman- 

ically  depicted  in  the  long-lived  lines  of  Gertrude 

I  Wyoming,  are  to  our  sense  a  better  expression 

if  the  genius  of  Thomas  Campbell  than  his  much 

ppreciated  *•  Pleasures  of  Hope."     It  is  pleasant 

^  remember  a  stanza,  while  standing  on  the  very 

lK>res: 

"On  Su5;qaehanna's  shores,  fair  Wyoming, 
Although  the  wild  flowers  on  thy  ruined  wall 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall. 
Still  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all.** 

If  the  poet  could  now  see  the  lovely  valleys 
lat  lay  along  this  stream  to-day,  and  the  devel- 
Mnent  of  the  last  half  of  the  hundred  years  since 
CD,  some  little  astonishment  would  characterize 
8  expressions  at  the  wonderful  genius  of  railroad 
en,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  discoveries  that 
ive  called  their  energies  into  action. 
On  our  return  trip  from  Port  Deposit,  we  tra- 
iled northward  past  Rock  Run,  Rowland vi lie, 
iberty  Grove,  Colona  and  Rising  Sun,  which 
e  all  in  our  sister  State  of  Maryland.  Then 
osNDg  the  line  again  at  "State  line,*'  we  find 


ourselves  once  more  in  the  old  Keystone  of  the 
Arch. 

Rolling  along  a  few  miles  further,  and  we  pass 
Lincoln  University,  established  for  the  higher  ed- 
ucation of  colored  men,  and  another  of  those  noble 
institutions  of  learning,  of  which  there  are  along 
these  lines  of  road  not  a  few.  Whistling  past  Elk- 
view,  Penn,  West  Grove,  Avondale,  Toughkenam- 
on,  and  Kennett,  the  birthplace  of  the  lamented 
Bayard  Taylor,  where  such  a  traveller  perchance 
would  find  himself  at  ^home,  after  steaming  by 
Rosedale,  Fairville,  and  some  particularly  fine 
stretches  of  country,  we  arrived  at  Chadd's  Ford, 
where  Knyphausen  amused  our  army  that  fatal 
autumn  day  with  feints  of  crossing,  until  his  chief 
had  thrown  his  main  body,  by  detour,  upon  our 
right  at  Birmingham.  Herg  you  may  still  see  the 
outline  of  our  works  of  defence. 

Our  journey  now  lay  through  pleasing  bits  of 

scenery,  and  soon  we  were  again   in  view  of  the 

celebrated  Chester  Heights,  from  which  we  had 

before  witnessed  so  interesting  a  panorama.     We 

were  now  on  the  home  stretch,  and  setting  out 

;  once  more  at  the  junction  of  the  Philadelphia  and 

i  West  Chester  Road  we  journeyed  eastward,  passing 

;  a  list  of  little  stations  that  feed  the  traffic  of  the 

road  with  busy  trade,  and  soon  reach  Lamokin — 

the  southern  station  of  Chester  town.     Here  we 

make  the  junction  with  the  parent  road,  within 

whose  grasp  are  firmly  held  the  links  that  make 

the  union  between  the  North  and  West  and  South. 


ON   THE   MEXICAN   BORDER. 
By  R.  F.  Ellison. 


The  saying,  "  Cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  your 
ice,"  could  not  find  a  fitter  application  than  in 
dation  to  that  strip  of  Mexican  territory  known 
ithe  "Free  Zone.''  The  history  of  this  little 
iiet  of  land,  which  is  only  five  miles  in  width 
ad  about  two  hundred  in  length,  extending  along 
le  Rio  Grande,  is  briefly  this  :  Years  ago  Mexico 
woght  to  benefit  her  own  commerce  and  annoy 
Mtof  the  United  States  by  making  all  places  in 
lis  strip  free  ports  of  entry.  The  idea  was  that 
1  giving  easy  entrance  without  duties  to  all 
veign  products  there  would  spring  up  a  lucrative 
ade  in  English,  French,   and   German  goods. 


which,  by  means  of  smugglers,  would  be  easily  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  Mexico  and  the  detriment  of  our 
national  revenue.  At  that  time  the  very  sparsely- 
settled  Texan  frontier  offered  smugglers  every 
facility.  These  opportunities,  although  attended 
by  many  mixed  dangers,  were  not  neglected,  and 
that  border-land  could  furnish  the  outline  of  pany 
a  wild  romance.  Now,  although  the  order  of 
things  is  somewhat  changed,  the  ''Zona  Libra" 
still  exists,  and  little  change  is  observable  in  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  rather  a  curious 
speculation — that  of  distinctions  of  nationalities ; 
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and  in  this  case  it  is  an  interesting  one,  so  greatly 
dissimilar  in  manners,  morals,  and  customs  are 
these  people  and  their  American  neighbors. 

It  is  not  a  description  of  the  scenery  of  a  land 
that  gives  an  insight  into  the  character  of  a  people, 
and  therefore  I  shall  say  very  little  of  this.  Nor 
docs  the  geographical  position  more  than  hint  at 
their  habits,  and  this  I  have  already  touched  upon ; 
so  that  I  can  now  enter  into  their  home  life — their 
industries,  pleasures,  and  passions.  This  stretch 
of  territory  is  generally  fbt,  and  only  interesting 
because  of  its  peculiarly  rich  vegetation,  which 
partakes  very  much  of  a  tropical  character.  The 
season  here  is  almost  continual  summer,  and  is 
rather  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry  periods  than  ; 
marked  by  cold  and  heat,  for  even  the  "northers" 
which  blow,  and  w^ich  are  the  only  cause  of  a 
lowered  temperature,  are  generally  accompanied  . 
by  rain.  The  "  northers"  blowing  from  the  cold  ' 
regions  of  the  north  make  their  appearance  with- 
out any  prelude,  and  convert  in  five  minutes  a 
warm  summer  like  day  into  a  winter's  chill  and  ; 
shiver,  causing  others  besides  the  comical,  hairless 
Mexican  dogs  to  seek  warm  corners  and  make  use  ! 
of  any  available  covering.  The  ranches  are  lo-  . 
cated  with  a  view  to  easily  obtaining  water  both 
for  people  and  stock,  ns,  apart  from  that  in  the  \ 
river,  it  is  not  very  abundant,  and  is  found  not  in  ■ 
springs  or  overflowing  'creeks,  but  in  water-holes 
which  frequently  during  the  heated  seasons  become 
dry.  Then,  flocks  and  herds  are  moved  and  taken  i 
to  the  river  to  be  watered.  These  flocks  and  herds 
are  very  hardy,  thrifty  animals,  and  consist  of  the 
native  sheep,  often  those  of  improved  breed,  goats 
— both  the  common,  and  those  crossed  with  the 
Angora.  These  latter,  by  the  by,  have  very  fine- 
haired,  silky  pelts,  and,  when  young,  are  soft, 
white,  delicate,  and  beautiful.  These  goats  and 
sheep  are  herded  together  in  flocks  of  from  fifteen 
hundred  or  less  to  two  thousand  in  number,  and 
managed  by  a  single  shepherd  with  his  dogs. 
Now  these  shepherds  are  utterly  devoid  of  any 
romance  such  as  unsophisticated  hearts  would  like 
to  attribute  to  them.  True,  they  sometimes  play 
the  flute,  but  that  is  very  rare ;  but  the  instrument 
with  which  they  are  most  familiar  is  the  small 
accordeon,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  most 
profoundly  doleful  music;  and  there  are  some 
whose  talent  reaches  to  the  jew*sharp  or  a  native 
musical  instrument  consisting  of  a  single  string 
stretched  on  a  long,  tight  rounded  withe,  after  the 


manner  of  an  archer's  long  boWy  and  al 
the  t«eth ;  but  as  this  can  only  be  hes 
player  or  one  very  close  to  him — aiici 
position  that  one  is  seldom  tempted  to 
there  can  be  little  said  of  its  sweetnes 
costume  would  but  little  aid  in  the  w< 
fabric  of  fancy,  for  it  is  generally  dingy 
and  always  dirty,  consisting  of  a  grea 
breeches,  often  covered  by  a  pair  of  ove 
of  either  sheepskin,  goat's  pelt,  or  that  o 
cat  or  peccary ;  add  to  this  a  soiled  shi 
of  calico  in  large  figures  than  of  other 
round  the  waist  a  bright-colored  sash  of 
fabric,  a  pair  of — no,  not  shoes,  but  a  su 
something  like  the  antique  sandal,  a 
tough  rawhide^forming  a  sole,  tied  to  tV 
thongs  of  leather  ;  a  handkerchief,  or  fr 
bright  bordered  towel,  around  the  neck 
no  means  have  we  forgotten  it)  a  hat — 
— and,  notwithstanding  the  general  flii 
the  balance  of  our  shepherd's  costume,  1 
mands  respect,  for  on  it  he  lavishes  h 
and  his  pride.  Often  his  hat  has  cost 
all  the  balance  of  his  dress,  for  not  un 
he  gives  his  whole  month's  wages,  or  e 
for  this  one  broad -brimmed  fine  piece  ol 
its  gold  and  silver-thread  embroidery  an( 
fully-worked  '*  toquia;  "  and  the  "  toqi 
unimportant  part  of  the  hat ;  indeed  v 
is  like  a  dervish  without  a  beard.  You 
want  to  know  what  this  article  is;  ai 
chances  are  in  favor  of  your  not  knowin, 
describe  it  as  the  circular  snake-like  pi 
circles  the  crown  of  the  hat  (as  the  ban 
does  ours),  and  is  used  when  necessary 
the  hat  on  the  head.  This  shepherd  is 
polite,  always  offers  you  a  cigarette  or  pc 
you  fos  tobacco. 

He  carries  a  pistol,  with  a  companioi 
knife,  and  can  produce  when  occasion 
pack  of  Spanish  playing-cards,  which  an 
material  than  ours,  and  are  much  < 
figured,  bearing,  instead  of  a  doub 
king,  a  finely-dressed  and  golden-cro^ 
vidual  in  sitting  posture.  No  queen  ha 
women  are  unworthy — and  instead,  a  cai 
mounted  takes  the  place.  The  jack  is  a 
drawn  knave  aping  the  dignities  of  the  k 
spots  are  clubs,  not  of  an  unsightly  black, 
well  drawn  pictures  of  real  clubs;  so 
swords,  which  take  the  place  of  our  sp; 
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the  cups  which  usurp  the  office  of  our  hearts,  and 
often  indicate  the  condition  of  the  players.     In- 
stead of  diamonds  there  are   representatives   in 
<§old  of  antique  coins,  which  would  harrow  the 
soul  of  any  numismatist  to  decipher.    These  cards 
ire  forty-eight  in  number.     The  shepherds,  as  in 
\  fiurt  all  Mexicans,  are  inveterate  gamesters.     How- 
I  ever,  flocks  and  their  shepherds  are  not  alone 
tiie  occupants  of  the  broad,  grassy  stretches  of 
prairie.     Herds  of  cattle  and  horses  appropriate 
;  to  themselves  certain   ranges,  and   keep  within 
Mheir  circuit  with  very  little  herding.     The  cattle 
:  foam  at  will,  but  the  bands  of  horses  are  by  a 
curious  method  kept  under  very  strict  supervision. 
Twenty-five  mares  are  put  in  charge  of  a  stallion, 
iDd  he  manages  herds  and  maintains  order  with 
'  wonderful  sagacity,  keeps  out  all  strange  animals, 
and  does  not  allow  the  herd  to  go  beyond  the  ac- 
cnstomed  range.     They  bear  the  owner's  brand, 
which  is  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  distinction 
where  the  animals  are  so  numerous  and  so  seldom 
leen.    The  cattle  are  similarly  marked,  yet  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  is  given   by  some  fraudulently 
dumging  the  brands,  or  else  by  thievish  depreda- 
tions. 

Y  The  animals  are  branded  once  a  year,  and  the 
occasion  marks  the  busiest  time  with  the  ran- 
chcros.  These  latter  have  not  improved  their 
node  of  living  commensurately  with  the  circling 
years,  and  in  many  things  still  cling  to  the  primi- 
tive ways  of  their  forefathers.  The  houses  in 
which  tbey  live  could  only  be  used  in  a  climate 
SDch  as  theirs,  for  they  are  very  slight  protection. 
I  speak  now  particularly  of  the  jacals.  I  think  to 
the  inventive  mind  of  the  Mexican  belongs  this 
style  of  architecture  exclusively.  I  believe  from 
soother  nationality  has  such  an  unsightly  combi- 
nation of  discomfort  ever  emanated.  The  jacal  is 
hoilt  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  stockade ; 
hut  has  a  character,  however,  quite  unique  in 
itself.  A  line  of  posts  is  set  upright  in  the  ground 
side  by  side  as  close  as  the  irregularity  of  shape  and 
knots  will  allow,  and  following  the  line  of  the  in- 
tended building.  Vacant  spaces  are  left  for  a 
door,  of  which  there  is  seldom  more  than  one. 
These  posts  are  about  eight  feet  in  height  above 
the  ground,  and  over  them  is  placed  a  roof,  high- 
pitched,  and  formed  of  withes  and  long  bunches 
of  grass,  very  neatly  secured  in  place  by  fibrei  of 
tite  Spanish  bayonet,  forming  quite  a  picturesque 
that^.    The  interstices  between  the  posts  form* 

\ 


ing  the  walls  are  filled  in  with  mud,  which  is 
sometimes  whitewashed  on  the  interior,  but  oftcner 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  jacal  contains  usually 
only  one  room,  in  which  all  the  family  sleep  when 
the  weather  is  inclement ;  for  at  other  timcA  the 
majority  make  their  beds  on  sheepskins  spread 
outside.  The  floor  is  simply  earth  tram|)cd  down, 
and  usually  very  irregular.  Attached  to  the 
house,  for  such  it  is  called,  is  a  little  shed, 
thatched  in  the  same  way  as  the  jacal,  and  used 
as  a  kitchen  ;  sometimes  an  adjoining  little  hut  is 
built  for  that  purpose.  In  front  of,  and  often  ex- 
tending around  the  side  of  these  houses,  is  what 
they  term  a  "portal;"  that  is,  a  sort  of  shed  or 
arbor  made  of  posts  and  covered  with  limbs  from 
leafy  bushes  and  trees,  or  else  with  cornstalks 
containing  the  blades  and  grain,  each  car  of 
which  is  carefully  fixed  so  as  to  hang  down. 
This  method  is  adopted  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving the  corn  from  the  weevil,  and  thus  scrvcn 
a  double  purpose.  Sometimes  there  is  ventila- 
tion and  light  only  through  the  door,  and  maybe 
a  window  unglazed  about  two  feet  square  servcH 
the  purpose,  or  again  the  broken  chinks  in  the 
wall  may  supply  the  need.  Furniture  is  not  very 
extensively  displayed,  nor  is  it  of  a  character 
likely  to  attract  attention.  A  box  serves  av  a 
chair,  but  more  frequently  a  shee[>skin  or  a  block 
of  wood  is  made  a  substitute  for  that,  unlesti,  as  in 
our  case,  one  uses  the  bed  as  a  seat.  These  l>cdH 
have  mattresses  of  wool,  and  are  covered  with 
quilts  of  bright  colors,  usually  with  grotesque 
little  figures  of  men,  birds  or  horses  sewed  on 
them.  Sometimes  a  nicely-woven  Mexican  blanket 
takes  the  place  of  the  quilt,  and  they  are  always 
seen  hanging  in  the  jacals.  The  blankets  are  very 
nicely  made  of  the  native  wools,  spun  and  woven 
by  hand.  They  are  much  lighter  in  weight  than 
an  ordinary  blanket,  and  being  waterproof  are 
used  either  as  cloaks  or  coverings  of  any  kind. 
They  have  an  opening  in  the  centre  to  allow  the 
head  to  pass  through,  while  the  blanket  falls  in 
folds  around  the  person. 

The  rancherof  are  very  hospitable.  A  stranger 
is  always  welcome,  and  their  endeavor  is  to  give 
and  do  the  ytty  best  in  their  power.  It  is  unud 
after  the  greeting,  at  whatever  hour  it  may  be,  to 
offer  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  is  at  all  times  ready ; 
then  comes  the  ineviuble  cigarette.  They  are  a 
cheerful,  carelew  people,  and,  Indian-like^  nt^tf 
trooMe  aboat  the  monom^  thoroughly  believing 
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\u  rr,r  m^-irr^-  or'  rf  iion  •-•••.■  ir*  t»'«t:7  "»*;1 
A  %  r*rff\      T  >.  »^ :  r  ''  r*/?*^.     ^  ^'-i :  r.  ci  #:  ■  <  m       A   r.-  -.  r-rs- 

;ir.''l  |.r;»^T''^^  ',:'  t'*^  ?:.'."•..>  ''.■- ir^--.  .  r.cr  lo  :>«?7 
.ri^'.i;^!  >•••<  r^.i*-:  '.•<•'"/.'■. t.-^   -  v*  '^r-f-nt-r.  ea 

Jo  x'i^'I'.  -^x'^tr-r  ^''**?'  ---r:.-  'i-p^r?t  :  or  r;-..  v.i: 
wo*'/'!  f'\X  \,r\^.*<  '/.  ^a..-.:;  are  sar^rj  -  ^ri:*  .a 
th^ir  r.''/';vfs,  ;(arr.  -h**.-!  w."  b^i  'A  r.bc«:r.  -r 
ry#lor'''i   ^ap.^r,  ar.*^  r.f!'^  ,r.  r.ofy  r*v-?r*r.re.      L-4e 

taily  kr.ivt.  ar.ri  I'orlcs,  ar.<^  us'rz  as  a  i«-':^s' ::.::* 
for  bread  r'r.'rir  nar.or.^i  par  rake.  :'-<••  :or:'.;. a." 
'Ihi-i  natior.:*!  par.'':^*'?  :^  rypr.al;  ::  s  fli:,  *::r.o'i: 
<ialt,  and  prir:>.'j".ar;y  -fs'izr,  an^I  rr^rse.  I:  .s 
marir  simply  i:  rcrfi  \ify..ti\  \u  ';.rrie-»a:cr,  ar.ri 
ground,  wr.:ic  vier.  :o  a  pa^Tf.  which  :-s  parrwi  cut 
into  tl^iin,  rour.d  rakf.!,  plarcd  or*  a  griddle  with- 
out grease,  ar.d  ''''>oked.  'Ihesc  are  torn  into 
pierfs,  and  one  piece  .s  i:sed  to  push  the  meat  or 
/.ondiment  on  the  other,  and  then  the  meat  and 
tortilla  arc  eaten  together. 

In  agrinjiiure  they  are  too  in  the  rudiments, 
and  the  plow  in  use,  and  which  they  very  appro- 
priately term  "cat's  claw,"  is  simply  a  sharpened 
stirk,  shrxl  with  a  piece  o^iron  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  capable  of  scraping  a  furrow  two 
inches  deci>  and  of  about  the  same  width.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  plows  pictured  in  F!lgyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

From  the  ranch  we  naturally  drift  into  the  town. 
Its  inhabitants  arc  mixed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
I)eople,  dogs,  and  vermin.  There  is  little  doubt 
as  to  which  predominates.  These  towns  are  built 
without  regard  to  regularity,  and  the  principal 
l)art  always  surrounds  the  "plaza,"  or  public 
square,  which  no  town  is  without.  This  plaza  is 
the  general  meeting-place  on  all  occasions,  and  is 
used  as  well  for  a  market-place.  Here,  too,  come 
and  camp  the  barrilleros,  or  itinerant  vendors, 
from  the  interior  of  Mrxico.  They  arrive  on  foot, 
with  their  wares  jjackcd  on  little  asses,  which,  by 
the  by, are  veritable  "beasts  of  burden"  in  Mexico. 
These  wares  consist  of  various  kinds  of  pottery, 
which  these  people  use  more  especially  for  culi- 
nary puri)oses.  It  is  cheap  ware,  of  red  clay,  both 
glazed  and  ungla/.ed,  and  ornamented  with  rude 
designs.  Then  they  bring  long  strings  of  garlic, 
red  pepper  dried,  cured  herbs,  both  for  seasoning 
and  medicinal  purposes,  sweet  gum,  the  product 


'J.  2  Tr-«.  Tiijch  Tsed  by  the  women  and  chitdic 
tTicr.i  rise  *«;av«s.  cer^iin  dried  fruit  and  pecili 
:r.eise.  v^ry  swee:  and  palaxable,  made  of  t 
ir:-  :c  :.-.e  Casrr*:ar.  prickly  pear.  Thisspccia 
cams  .s  disc.n^-jshed  from  the  commoo  byd 
a>e-cs  'A  ".horrs  ar.d  :he  excellence  of  the  frai 
^rzaxi,  c!c5eiT-w-:v«n  palmetto  hats  they  brifl) 
TT -:•:-.  ir*  :-  znxinih  demand.  Then,  too,  in  the 
season  enter  :he  pLaxa  with  their  hage  Chihnahi 
TTij^ns  tcrdeceii  with  the  golden  finiit,  th 
z,nT.2*  vendirs  :V:m  :he  district  of  China.  Tbei 
crirzes  are  rec'^iarly  solid,  and  of  notably  In 
dav:-.  So  coo  with  their  pretty  prisoners  cmm 
the  b'rd- sellers,  with  all  the  characteristics  rf 
zjfAj  !;:e.  Men  and  women  roam  the  conntij 
Together,  and  both  steal  with  equal  dexterity. 

It  is  in  the  plaza  also  the  *' mescal  sellera"briflf 
:he:r  barrels  and  skins  of  liquor  for  sale.  It  ii 
o:'ter.  brought  in  goat  skins,  snch  as  the  Arabs  me 
for  !ransiJ--rting  water.  This  mescal  is  a  strosf 
spirituous  liquor,  as  powerful  in  its  effect  as  whisky. 
Its  taste  's  unlike  any  other  drink,  but  it  isve7 
nr.uch  prized  and  used  in  Mexico  in  place  of 
whisky.  It  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  nupcf, 
and  in  the  preparation  two  other  drinks  are  pm* 
duced.  The  sap  as  it  comes  sweet  and  refresfaiof 
from  the  basin  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
plant's  base  is  known  as  '*  honey  water  ;**  this  is 
slightly  fermented,  and  produces  "pulque/'  a  kind 
of  hard  ci(!er,  and  it  in  turn  is  distilled  into 
-mescal." 

The  streets  of  the  towns  are  very  crooked,  nir- 
row,  and  un paved  ;  the  houses  are  like  those  in 
the  ranches;  some,  indeed,  are  of  white  liiM- 
stone,  more  generally  one  story  in  height,  bit 
never  higher  than  two  stories.  In  the  moreei- 
pensive  houses,  and  in  the  stores,  the  windows  tie 
generally  unglazed,  and  all  barred  by  heavy  iron 
gratings,  giving  them  a  prison-like  look,  and  r^ 
minding  one  of  Clay's  description  of  this  people 
as  "a  nation  of  blanketed  thieves  and  hooded 
harlots."  The  furniture  is  much  after  the  fashion 
of  that  in  the  ranches,  but  with  rather  more  at- 
tempt at  display  and  a  freer  use  of  common  Ame- 
rican articles.  They  understand  very  little  ol 
,  what  we  know  as  the  comforts  of  life.  Tbcii 
customs  are  in  many  ways  the  counterpart  ol 
those  of  their  Castilian  cousins,  for  many  of  these 
people  have  a  large  share  of  Spanish  blood.  Yel 
for  all  this  they  are  not  over-partial  to  the  Spaii 
iards;   they  evince  a  marked  contempt   for  th( 
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and  a  hearty  hatred  for  Americans  with 
hey  are  brought  in  contact.  They  are 
anish  in  their  way  of  dealing  with  the 
leart,  and  their  diplomacy  frequently  in- 
oung  girls  who  are  never  taught  to  depend 
^Ives,  and  believe  the  opportunity  is  sufii- 
:cuse  for  anything.  The  young  girls  are 
catedy  or  very  slightly,  except  to  play  the 
md  are  never  allowed  to  receive  a  gentle- 
less  the  rest  of  the  family  are  present,  or 
ents  some  elderly  woman  to  act  as  duenna. 
vt  not  permitted  to  attend  a  place  of 
ent  unless  with  the  parent  or  family ;  nor 
:oming  for  any  one  but  a  near  relative  to 
hem  to  or  from  a  ball,  etc.  In  the  bail- 
ie girls  sit  in  rows  against  the  walls  until 
taken  out  to  dance,  and  then  the  long- 
ortunity  has  come,  and  more  sweet  words 
,  more  hearts  throb  responsive,  more  hopes 
r  shaken,  and  more  mischief  planned  in 
ort  moments  of  the  waltz  than  in  as  many 

;irls  are  usually  dark-complexioned,  pretty, 
vely  eyes,  glossy  hair,  very  white  teeth, 
jely  to  the  lime  in  the  "tortilla,"  which 

so  constantly;  trim,  elegant  figures,  and 
apely  hands  and  feet,  in  which  they  take 
ide.  But  they  very  early  lose  their  beauty.  | 
Date,  early  marriage,  and  a  life  of  drudgery  ' 
ich  to  do  with  this.  Altogether,  they  are  ! 
ilthy,  and  the  women  are  troubled  with 
lie  diseases  so  prevalent  among  women  of 
limates.  With  them  morality  is  little  more 
name.  In  conversation  they  are  very 
id  their  licence  often  takes  them  beyond  the 
>f  decency.  They  have  no  notion  of  rc- 
t  of  language,  and  little  of  'yAt2^  .An  on- 
woman  with  a  child  is  not  an  tmcaaal  thi  ng, 
[>reach  of  this  kind  looked  on  with  the  ^ame 
with  which  we  arc  wont  to  regird  it.  Wed- 
re  with  them,  as  with  all  natiooa,  the  im- 
event  in  life,  and  are  celebrared  wi^^h.  asi 
ow  and  pomp  as  the  wealth  or  Y>^f:r,vi  tA 
jnctiog  parties  w:Ii  aiio^.  They  owv-K/ier 
riage  complete  Tnlesa  §oIeai:i:zerl  bv  a 
for  priests  they  hr^ti  in  zrot  reT*T*r*ce, 
them  before  Iawy*n  aiui  pdjiu-^a;!.^  who 
•xmd  and  third  pLice  racecri'^ei^.  The: 
;  is  followed  bj  x  boU,  wr^'xjr,   i^t   kept 

the  next  ■uminz.  and  die  veiideii  pair 
CO  icaTe  die  soco.  mcii  ibc 


guests  have  all  disperited.  Urldal  toum  arr  not 
in  vogue.  The  wedding  fcant  In  very  niinplr* 
usually  of  cold  meats  and  swectM,  with  hot  rhoco 
late — a  drink  entirely  prepared  at  home  from  thf 
cocoanut.  On  the  next  morning  a  brcakfitNt  In 
given,  when  the  table  is  graced  with  a  dinh  dc* 
serving  a  national  reputation.  A  fat  young  kid, 
stuffed  with  almondii,  rainins,  etc.,  and  really  de- 
licious, is  baked  whole.  The  groom  In  cxpectrd  to 
furnish  the  bride  with  all  matcrialu  for  her  lirldal 
outfit,  and  not  seldom  docH  he  give  the  father  a 
present  of  money.  One  article  without  which  the 
Mexican  woman  never  goen  in  the  iihawl,  which 
she  uses  with  much  grace.  It  anNwrii  an  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head,  and  in  a  fitting  NubNtitutc  for  the 
bonnet,  in  which  they  arc  ncldom  to  be  M*eh.  Tlie 
relations  between  the  members  of  n  frftnily  are 
much  of  a  patriarchal  character,  the  father  Kovrrn* 
ing  the  sons  and  providing  for  them,  while  thry 
work  for  him  contentedly  and  without  care.  Mid 
day  always  finds  a  surceane  of  all  lalK;r ;  the  nirMa 
is  as  regular  as  the  diniier,  and  in  theMr  hot  *  II 
mates  one  might  deem  it  a  neccMary  refrr^hmrnt, 
Gambling  is  ytry  extensively  prai:licrd,  nut\  \\% 
votaries  are  tolerated  to  an  afttoni«ihing  d^gre. 
They  dress  well,  are  gentlemanly  in  their  miinhfr<i, 
and  are  wtry  philosophic  in  their  way  of  fieafing 
good  or  bad  fortune.  They  are  at  the  \Hf\\hm 
of  the  various  revolutionary  movcTnenl«i,  yr.i  t}\iru\y 
avow  that  it  is  not  that  they  do  not  Mip.yr,  in  il,« 
efficiency  of  the  existing  Oovernm/^nf.  Th^ir  nt.- 
tion  is  simply  guided  by  the  convi/.fi'/n  th^f  ff^/</n 
the  wacctu  of  such  fn(/iftmtut%  depend  fh^ir  tffft- 
teriaJ  interests.  The  street  sight*  ;»f^  oU^u  Uff^p')^ 
Among  the  women  it  is  the  tmVntt  fo  %ti  fi*'f//fr 
the  door  tn  the  tiieruf^nt  and  <y/rr»b  Mit  ^*/h 
other's  hair,  search ir>g  if  f\te  t^tfp^,  fttn^,  U/f  l^t^/n^, 
iutrwUt%  whirh  2rt  invariably  j^rrvrftf ,  Th^  y^^f^K 
men  ioonge  and  tmofce  at  the  d^/^/t*  *r^  ^Mft^n. 
The  ci%^Mttiff:  h  ir^d^^e^l  prfA^rf\  nt  *n  fifM-?,  irr 
ail  phure^,  and  nnder  all  t.tunuAfJirt^^^  y,f^^ 
irut  mer/:har»e  hfA%  \t  ar>  mvi^zu^^,  \u  h\%  t%^%f^'%^ 
ttrjin%^  w^ifthf  by  the  \fy,  are  ^ff*otd»ft*fil7  4^^ 
hherate.  Trad»ni(  mth  fhem  k  ^nt/^MM  </fJy 
wheiv  fjjn^AM  with  mvl^>rnvte/f  p<»f*<:n/^,  tVv^y 
wilt  taik  fA ev«trf thiftf  e»^epf  fr*d-r ;  af<?  \tA\H^r^chf 
tr>  the  vaiaie  ^A  time^  aM  f^jiiiy  *re  wwi^  t^f^uW/AtyX 
c/>  /vritWfer*  »»i*famiiiafr  wrfK  fh^r  4rp*#herj<  ti^y^^,, 
Oft  ^wwiskf%  the  yomv^  nnen  fake  prid-?  m  pmefHi^fAX 
tine  fueett  4#  h^rvnefMidr^  4m4  the  'r^p^^fj^  ^ 
wsme  are  ^Wf  MU^ftm.     Mm  64  Om 
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are  made  by  hand  at  Parras,  a  town  especially 
Do(cd  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  They 
are  worth  about  twenty  five  dollars;  but»  before 
used,  are  elegantly  mounted  with  solid  silver  de 
signs  wrought  by  hand»  and  often  flowered  with 
gold.  I  think  one  of  the  roost  tasteful  I  ever  saw 
was  formed  of  the  graceful  curves  which  so  dis- 
tinguish the  Parras  tree,  while  the  pommel  was  of 
ebony,  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  frog  squatting, 
which  was  supported,  on  a  neck,  bound  with  solid 
silver.  On  either  side  of  the  fork  of  the  saddle 
were  handsome  silver  roses,  elegantly  wrought, 
and  from  the  centre  of  which  hung  pendant  silver 
chains.  The  cantle  was  bound  with  bands  of 
silver,  and  under  it,  forming  a  circle,  there  was  a 
trapping  worked  out  of  the  same  metal  in  imita- 
tion of  a  large  cord.  The  stirrups  were  of  steel, 
flowered  with  silver,  about  three  inches  wide  and 
lined  with  leather.  The  other  work  consisted  of 
large  double  skirts  of  stamped  leather,  remarkably 
soft,  and  of  light  color;  the  stirrup  and  sweat- 
leather  very  wide,  and  of  the  same  soft  leather, 
and  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  thread.  The 
saddle  blankets,  of  brilliant  colors,  were  fringed 
and  embroidered  with  elaborate  care.  The  horses 
are,  in  most  cases,  far  less  expensive  than  the  trap- 
pings. They  are  small,  but  frequently  of  very 
beautiful  proportions;  many  being  the  result  of  a 


cross  between  the  native  stock  and  t 
stallion,  which  alone  the  French  troc 
over  with  them  when  they  invaded  1 
under  Maximilian.  The  cavaliers 
equipped'  with  large  steel  spurs,  not 
figured,  held  in  place  by  broad  straps 
worked  in  worsted  and  silver.  Sund 
the  day  for  bull-fights,  which  are  inc 
feeble  imitation  of  what  one  sees  in 
occasionally  an  unusually  fierce  bull  sti 
excitement  and  makes  the  coarse  fin 
"picador"  glance  prettily  in  the  su 
"fandango,"  when  the  weather  is  • 
tinues  through  the  rest  of  the  day  ai 
into  the  next.  The  "fandango"  is  g 
the  open  air,  and  the  hard,  clean  sw< 
forms  the  dancing  place.  Illuminated  w 
lanterns  and  coal-oil  torches,  the  sec 
lively,  and  an  occasional  pistol-shot 
with  a  loud  "whoop"  to  the  intense  g 
of  the  half-drunken  owner  lends  a  feelii 
liar  reality  to  the  whole. 

This  is  but  a  rough  outline  of  the  B 
yet  it  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  son 
tlon  about  a  land  where  there  is  compi 
crime,  licentiousness,  and  immorality 
than  in  any  other  country  claiming  tc 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world. 


AN   OLD   VIRGINIAN   WORTHY. 

By  Fred.  Myron  Colby. 


There  is  much  of  romance,  of  heroism,  of 
chivalric  renown  connected  with  the  name  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  all  this  Western  World  there  is  no  land 
so  historical  as  this.  What  pictures  of  old-time 
grandeur,  of  baronial  magnificence,  pass  before 
the  mind's  eye  as  we  recall  the  name  !  What 
visions  of  beautiful,  stately  women ;  of  noble, 
magnanimous  men !  There  is  a  halo  of  romance 
about  the  name  of  the  ancient  Virginian  gentle- 
men. They  stand  out  like  portraits  on  some  old 
cameos,  vivid  reminders  of  the  days  of  coaches- 
and-six,  silk  stockings,  hair-[)owder,  and  what  is 
generally  termed  "aristocracy,"  Lees,  Fairfaxes, 
Byrds,  Randolphs,  Blands,  Pages,  Masons,  and 
Washingtons.  What  a  list  of  great  names,  and 
how  completely,  when  we  think  of  them,  are  we 


carried  from  the  present  to  the  past, 
past,  when  Virginia  was  the  Old  Domi 
With  some  minds  there  exists  a  fee 
like  towards  the  aristocratic  Virginiai 
been  regarded  as  a  proud,  haughty,  tyrai 
master,  completely  filled  with  a  sense 
importance  and  wholly  oblivious  to  an; 
This  is  an  unfair  prejudice.  Those  a 
ginian  gentlemen  were  not  aristocrats 
vidious  sense.  There  is  nothing  to 
they  were  an  arrogant,  bad,  or  despc 
men.  It  was  natural  enough  that  they 
the  sense  of  their  social  importance.  \^ 
great  mansions,  indented  servants,  p 
authority,  gave  them  a  title  to  this  r 
knowledge  that  they  were  better,  riche 
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made  them  desirous  of  proving  it  to  the 
expensive  clothing,  elegant  equipages, 
>at&of-arms,  and  all  those  outward  sym- 
i  wealth  and  rank  have  ever  delighted 
:ial  degrees'*  are  keenly  appreciated  in 
id  that  the  Virginian  landholder  should 
proud  of  his  superiority  and  tenacious 
ly  and  political  privileges  was  a  matter 

And  Virginia  owes  all  of  her  fame  and 
to  these  men.  They  possessed  intelli- 
:rgy,  and  good  sense.  Some  of  them 
ly  educated.  That  they  should  have 
pted  as  leaders  and  administrators  of 
lirs,  burgesses,  agents  to  England,  and 

as  members  of  Congress,  governors, 
.nd  presidents,  was  perfectly  consistent 
n  nature.  And  in  all  of  these  capacities 
ed  honesty  and  ability,  not  shaming  the 
of  the  English  worthies  from  whom 
g.  Beside  all  this  they  were  generous 
tianded,  charitable  and  hospitable.  The 
leir  great  mansions  were  always  open  to 
Df  the  neighborhood,  and  the  wayfarer 
:mpty-handed  away.  Such  was  the  cha- 
he  Virginian  aristocrat. 
le  of  this  class,  a  man  of  unbounded 
tely  manners,  and  distinguished  career 
his  brief  sketch  is  devoted.  I  refer  to 
-ord  Fairfax,  sixth  baron  of  Cameron, 
lis  intellectual  endowments  as  well  as 
title  and  vast  possessions,  was  one  of 
tes  of  colonial  Virginia.  He  was  a  good 
s  race,  one  of  the  stateliest,  most  hos- 
ink,  and  magnificent  of  gentlemen.  In. 
kies  of  Virginian  history  he  was  like  a 
ar,  and  to-day  the  memory  of  the  rich 
Dus  Lord  Fairfax  is  not  forgotten, 
irfaxes  were  an  ancient  and  honorable 
castle,  and  Parliament,  and  battle-field, 
if  the  family  have  won  a  high  reputation 
1  history.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  the 
:entury,  signalized  himself  as  a  military 
•,  was  engaged  in  all  the  European  wars 
2,  and  participated  in  the  sack  of  Rome 
Constable  de  Bourbon.  This  grim,  iron- 
d  iron-hearted  warrior  was  the  father  of 
tudious  youth,  who  enjoyed  high  rank 

in  the  Elizabethan  period.  Sweet 
airfax  !  his  eclogues  are  now  forgotten, 
le  has  recently  been  revived  by  the  new 
his  unequaled  translation  of  the  *' Jeru- 

XV.— 12 


salem  Delivered."  In  the  following  generation 
the  reputation  of  the  race  was  sustained  by  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  poet,  Thomas,  the  parliamentary 
general  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  He  fought 
well  in  that  struggle,  and  earned  the  name  of  a 
skillful  soldier.  But  he  was  rash  and  eccentric, 
and  made  some  serious  mistakes  in  his  lifetime. 
His  memory,  however,  was  never  haunted  with 
the  death  of  the  royal  martyr.  Neither  was  he 
present  at  the  trial  which  resulted  in  Charles's 
condemnation,  and  when  his  name  was  called  on 
the  vote  there  was  no  response.  Suddenly  the 
silence  was  broken  by  a  woman's  voice,  that  cried  : 
**  Cromwell,  thou  art  a  traitor  !  The  general  has 
too  much  wit  to  be  here."  It  was  the  voice  of 
Lady  Fairfax.  She  was  of  the  noble  blood  of  the 
De  Veres,  and  **Tom  Fairfax"  had  sacrificed  the 
paternal  acres  of  "Denton"  in  Yorkshire  to  secure 
an  outlay  sufficient  for  consummating  this  lofty 
alliance.  Nevertheless,  Elizabeth  Fairfax  was 
worthy  even  of  a  greater  sacrifice,  for  she  was  one 
of  the  noblest  ladies  of  that  age. 

Our  Virginian  Fairfax  was  a  nephew  of  the 
general  of  the  Commonwealth  forces.  He  was 
born  some  time  in  the  year  1692,  and  obtained  his 
education  at  Oxford,  the  great  seat  of  English 
learning  from  the  time  of  the  third  Edward. 
Early  in  life  he  became  connected  with  the  army, 
his  father  having  obtained  for  him  a  commission  in 
the  royal  regiment  of  the  Blues.  But  he  developed 
strong  tastes  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  after 
a  while  sold  out  from  the  Horse  Guards.  The 
whirlpool  of  fashion  held  attractions  for  him,  and 
he  became  noted  as  a  man  of  wit  and  an  admirer 
of  beauty.  Season  after  season  the  young  lord 
went  up  to  court,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
the  congenial  occupation  of  playing  the  gallant. 
Beautiful  countesses  smiled  upon  him,  and  the 
young  scion  of  a  noble  line  seemed  riding  on  the 
highest  wave  of  popularity  and  happiness. 

With  the  diversified  talents  which  had  ever  dis- 
tinguished his  race,  Thomas  Fairfax  exhibited  a 
taste  for  letters.  A  leader  in  society,  he  also  be- 
came a  favorite  in  literature.  It  was  in  the  good 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  revolution  had  just 
begun  in  English  essay-writing.  The  young  lord 
became  intimate  with  Gay,  Pope,  Steele,  and 
Addison,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  con- 
tributed some  papers  to  the  Spectator.  Had  he 
**  stuck"  to  literature  he  might  have  won  a  dis- 
tinction equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  for 
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his  essays  are  not  in  any  way  distinguishable  from 
those  of  Addison  and  Steele.  It  is  no  small  mea- 
sure of  wonder,  ho^veve^,  that  a  young  lord  like 
him  was  induced  to  write  at  all.  For  one  of  his 
exalted  lineage  to  descend  to  the  task  of  doing 
that  which  was  left  to  the  fraternity  of  Grub-street 
was  certainly  indicative,  considering  the  ideas  of 
the  time,  of  great  condescension  and  good  humor 
on  his  part.  It  is  almost  a  pity,  I  think,  that  he 
had  not  kept  on  and  rivaled  in  a  friendly  way  the 
Fieldiijgs,  and  Drydens,  and  Addisons  of  that  age. 
But  Providence  saw  fit  to  place  his  lot  in  a 
different  sphere.  He  was  to  train  up  the  founder 
of  a  nation. 

Among  the  circle  of  brilliant  countesses,  the  heir 
of  the  line  of  Cameron  met  one  lovely  fice  that 
held  him  in  enchantment.  He  had  long  since 
tired  of  holding  fans  for  countess  this  and  countess 
that,  or  writing  sonnets  to  pretty  marchionesses; 
he  now  desired  a  wife  to  do  the  honors  of  his 
baronial  establishment.  He  paid  assiduous  court 
to  the  lady,  who  received  his  addresses  favorably, 
and  at  length  the  wedding-day  was  appointed. 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  marriage. 
Lord  Fairfax,  splendidly  dressed  and  with  a  mag- 
nificent equipage,  went  to  bring  home  madam,  his 
countess.  Judge  of  his  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment when  he  found  the  fickle  lady  had  accepted 
a  ducal  coronet,  leaving  him  entirely  in  the  cold, 
so  to  speak.  From  that  moment  the  young  lord 
was  the  gay  gallant  no  longer ;  he  grew  cynical 
and  misanthropic,  and  forswore  female  society  for- 
ever. In  fact,  <lisgusted  with  the  world,  he  began 
to  look  around  for  some  spot  where,  surrounded 
by  other  scenes,  he  might  forget  the  past.  He 
was  not  long  in  finding  it. 

He  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Culpepper,  who  had  governed  Virginia 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century, 
large  estates  in  that  new  country,  which  the  latter 
had  acquired  partly  by  a  royal  grant  and  partly 
*by  purchase.  They  comprised  thousands  of  acres, 
^\it  million  seven  hundred  thousand  in  all,  occu- 
pying nearly  the  whole  territory  lying  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac  from  source 
to  mouth.  These  lands  were  valuable,  and  he  had 
a  brother  already  there  who  had  built  an  elegant 
country-seat  at  **Belvoir,''  on  the  Potomac,  and 
lived  in  hospitable  state  like  an  English  lord. 
Lord  Fairfax  was  fired  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
home  An  the  wilderness,  and  so  bidding  farewell 


to  countesses,  and  wits,  and  gallants,  and  ail  the 
brilliant  splendors  of  the  English  court,  he  cane 
to  Virginia. 

Fairfax  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  magnifi^ 
cence  of  the  Virginian  country  and  the  grandeur 
of  his  own  domains.     His  lordly  title  and  the 
vastness  of  his  pi>ssessions  made  him  the  first  mia 
in  the  colony,  and  in  fact  in  Americi,  and  be 
might  h^ve  led  society  at  the  provincial  ap'til 
had  he  chosen  to.    But  he  was  tired  of  fashiooible 
life,  and  though  he  never  forgot  to  be  thecoor* 
teous,  hos  iitable  gentleman,  he  much  prefencd 
the  pleasures  of  country  life  to  the  graces  of  efe- 
gant  society.     He  remained  for  several  years  tiifc 
his  brother  at  "Bclvoir,"  where  he  supplied  hin* 
self  with  dogs,  horses,  and  handsome  eqaipiga^ 
and  engaged  in  fox-hunting  and  other  field  sports 
of  which  the  true  English  gentleman  issofofli 
Here  he  first  saw  George  Washington,  upontboB 
destiny  he  was  to  exert  a  marvelous  influeDce,ao' 
thus  upon  the  fate  of  North  America. 

'•  Belvoir,"  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Fairfax, 
about  fifteen  miles  below  Mount  Vernon,  the boK 
of  Laurence  Washington.     The  two  familiesi 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  Lautence  having  i 
ried  Miss  Anne  Fairfax,  daughter  of  Sir  Willi 
George  Washington,  then  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
living  with  his  brother,  and  was  often  a  fireq«i* 
visitor  at  **Belvoir,"  where  Lord  Fairfax  bcca* 
well  acquainted  with  him,  and  grew  io  tiinelt 
have  a  great  fancy  for  him.     He  saw  that  bef< 
a  youth  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  was  iiDprearf 
w«th  the  manly  character  that  he  exhibited.  F* 
.fax  sometimes  invited  him  to  accompany  bia • 
his   hunting   expeditions;    he   regaled  him  »w 
stories  of  court  and  forest  life,  and  Wisbingt* 
repaid  the  earl's  kindness  by  a  gratitude  and  ii* 
spect   that    survived    all    political    diffcrencei  • 
Opinion,  and  terminated  only  with  the  dcalb*^ 
the  former.     Desiring  to  have  his  wild  lindii^ 
veyed,  and  learning  that  surveying  was  a  ftw* 
pursuit  of  his  young  friend,  Fairfax  propo«^  * 
him  that  he  should  lay  out  the  territory  bej<*Ji 
the   Blue   Ridge.     Washington   readily  accepw* 
t  le   i)roposal,    and,  accompanied  by  his  fricWi; 
George  Fairfax,  son  of  the  owner  of  Belvoiftr 
departed  on  his  hazanlous  enterprise.    This"*™ 
the  starting-point  in  Washington's  career.  * 
young  surve>or  in   his  difficult   undertaking* 
qui  ed  that  experience  and  knowledge  whic^H 
cured   him  a  commission  on   the  froniicTy  v 
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ving  his  way  to  the  honorable  reputation  he 
>n  in  the  French  war,  and  ultimately  to  the 
neralship  of  the  American  army.  **  Humanly 
leaking/'  sa)rs  a  gifted  writer,  "Lord  Fairfax 
as  the  secret  influence  which  shaped  the  whole 
iieerof  Washington." 

The  report  of  the  young  surveyor  was  so  favor- 
bk  and  satisfactory  that  his  employer  determined 
0  visit  the  region  himself  and  build  a  residence 
kere.  He  accordingly  soon  after  removed  to  a 
fX)t  within  twelve  miles  of  Winchester,  and 
srected  some  buildings  preliminary  to  the  con 
(traction  of  the  intended  mansion.  He  put  up  a 
nitable  house  for  his  servants,  and  stables  for  his 
lK)rses,  and  kennels  for  his  dogs,  and  also  a  small 
5tructore  apart  from  the  rest  for  his  own  abode.  On 
[be  roof  of  this  dwelling  were  perched  two  belfries 
tbich  contained  beils  that  were  used  to  call  to- 
jethcr  his  numerous  retainers,  or  alarm  the  neigh 
Mirhood  when  the  forays  of  Delaware  or  Tuscarora 
larriors  crossed  the  border.  **Greenway  Court,'* 
»Aer  an  old  English  castle,  was  the  cognomen 
ihich  his  lordship  bestowed  upon  the  place.  The 
btioD  intended  at  first  to  construct  a  large  man- 
rioD  after  the  style  of  English  country  residences 
tmhis  estates,  and  so  magnificent  was  the  scale  on 
irtiich  he  formed  the  plan  that  he  set  apart  a  fer- 
dk  tract  of  ten  thousand  acres  to  constitute  the 
Minor;  but  for  some  reason  never  explained  the 
building  was  not  erected. 

Here,  apart  from  all  the  world,  in  the  midst  of 
lUs magnificent  domain,  surrounded  by  his  hounds 
md  dependents.  Lord  Fairfax  lived  the  remainder 
ef  bis  life.  He  sustained  a  sort  of  rude  feudal 
court  in  the  wilderness,  and  dispensed  a  truly 
baronial  hospitality.  A  thousand  servants  waited 
«poD  him,  and  his  table  was  profusely  spread  every 
iyin  the  year  with  the  best  that  field  and  forest 
and  stream  could  afford.  Every  visitor  was  en- 
tertained with  the  greatest  liberality.  Washington 
WIS  frequently  his  guest,  and  acquired  from  him 
\k  taste  for  the  chase.  The  royal  governors  of 
ftc  Old  Dominion  were  also  frequent  visitors, 
tanryiog  long  whiles  in  the  autumn  to  enjoy  the 
bunting  days. 

That  the  baron  enjoyed  life  in  his  wild  retreat 
is  manifest.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  chase, 
and  in  his  wild  lands  the  privileges  for  hunting 
fox  or  deer  were  unsurpassed.  Fond  of  horses 
and  dogs,  the  master  of  Greenway  Court  gathere<l 
those  animals  about  him  at  his  quarters  in  unpre- 


cedented numbers.  Whenever  he  slept  he  was 
always  sentineled  by  a  hundred  great  hunting 
hounds.  Every  luxury  that  he  desired  was  at  his 
command,  for  his  means  were  almost  boundless. 
A  jovial  hunting  companion  and  an  admirable 
story-teller,  as  well  as  a  courteous  and  lavish  host, 
he  was  ever  surrounded  by  those  whose  tastes  were 
similar.  Gay  must  have  been  those  hunting  ex- 
cursions into  the  summer  forest,  the  encounters 
with  Indians,  half-breeds  and  squaws,  the  conver- 
sations by  the  sparkling  camp-fires,  the  jests  and 
laughter — ^all  past  and  forgotten  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  and  more  ! 

How  the  present  contrasted  with  the  past !  To 
have  seen  him  in  his  rough  hunting  garb  who 
would  have  believed  him  ever  to  have  been  a  gay 
gallant  at  court?  And  indeed  the  two  figures 
were  hardly  identical.  Drab  and  fur  had  taken 
the  place  of  gold  lace  and  velvet,  an  otter-skin 
cap  served  instead  of  the  plumed  hat,  long  hunt- 
ing boots  coming  to  the  knees  were  worn  in  pre- 
ference to  diamond-buckled  shoes,  and  the  man 
who  had  tripped  delicately  in  the  most  fashionable 
saloons  of  London,  bowed  smilingly  above  the 
jeweled  hands  of  haughty  duchesses,  and  ex- 
changed polished  repartee  with  the  gentlemanly 
Mr.  Addison  and  the  satirical  Bolingbroke,  now 
derived  his  keenest  pleasures  in  the  society  of 
men  as  rude  as  the  panther  and  bear  of  the  forest; 
and  in  a  wild  country  surrounded  by  savage  beasts 
and  Indians,  lar  away  from  his  English  birthplace, 
found  a  life  more  congenial  than  any  of  his  earlier 
experiences  at  palace  and  court. 

All  of  Lord  Fairfax's  former  tastes  had  not, 
however,  completely  left  him.  His  partiality  for 
letters  was  still  a  part  of  his  life.  In  his  library, 
incongruously  mixed  with  muskets,  fishing  rods, 
foxtails  and  deer  antlers,  were  a  few  choice  vol- 
umes which  had  survived  the  abrupt  peregrina- 
tions of  the  wandering  nobleman.  All  of  the 
choice  works  of  the  English  authors,  Shakspeare, 
rielding,  the  Spectator^  Dryden,  together  with  a 
few  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  several  books 
of  divinity  comprised  his  stock  of  reading.  Many 
an  hour  when  wearied  of  the  cha  e  or  the  coarse 
conversation  of  his  companions,  the  self  exiled 
lord  retired  to  his  study  to  revel  no  doubt  over 
the  fascinating  splendors  of  the  great  epic  bard, 
the  unequtled  dramas  of  Shakspeare  and  the  cor- 
rect prose  of  Addison.  Gazing  at  the  volumes  or 
reading  their  contents  he  might  perhaps  go  back 
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again  to  his  early  life,  and  summon  before  him 
the  whole  train  of  brilliant  experiences  through 
which  he  had  passed.  In  Helen  he  saw  the  per- 
sonification of  that  fickle-mi ndedness  and  ambi- 
tion or  both  which  had  embittered  his  own  life. 
The  Addisonian  diction  of  the  Spectator  would 
recall  vividly  the  presence  of  those  great  writers 
with  whom  he  had  associated  so  intimately. 
There,  too,  was  the  grave  of  his  own  ambition, 
when  in  earlier,  brighter  years  he  had  aspired  to 
mount  the  Parnassian  height.  But  it  was  all 
past.  A  woman's  caprice  had  entirely  changed 
his  course  of  life.  The  man  who  might  have 
shone  as  a  leader  in  society,  or  rivaled  Addison 
with  the  i>en,  or  Bolingbroke  in  parliament,  was 
an  outcast,  a  recluse  who  had  buried  his  talents 
in  this  far-away  American  wilderness. 

Yet  much  as  that  great  disappointment  of  his 
life  had  soured  his  naturally  amiable  disposition, 
it  had  not  entirely  eradicated  some  of  the  nobler 
attractions  of  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the 
noble  Englishman.  His  generosity  is  exemplified 
in  the  surrender  of  his  large  estates  in  England  to 
his  brother,  and  in  his  frequent  gifts  of  lands  to 
his  poqr  neighbors  in  Virginia.  Moreover,  he 
always  retained  a  befitting  self-respect,  as  became 
his  rank  and  position.  Although  a  plain  hunter 
in  the  valley,  he  always  journeyed  in  great  style. 
Whenever  he  visited  the  cities  or  his  brother 
nabobs  he  rode  in  a  splendid  coach  drawn  by  six 
horses,  equipage  and  steeds  brilliant  with  gold. 
And  richly  dressed,  his  stately  figure  erect  in 
velvet  and  lace,  diamonds  flashing  on  knee  and 
shoe  and  hat,  looking  like  some  great  lord  going 
up  to  parliament,  Fairfax  himself  looked  out  of 
his  great  vehicle,  and  returned  with  courtly  bows 
the  wondering  gaze  of  the  country  populace. 

During  the  panic  on  the  Virginian  frontier  after 
Braddock*s  defeat  at  McJnongahela,  Lord  Fairfax 
organized  a  troop  of  horse,  and  though  advised  to 
desert  his  residence  refused  to  do  so.  He  was 
afterwards  named  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  as  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Frederic  County,  which  position  he 
retained  till  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  a  decided  royalist,  and  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  king  through  all  that  grand  drama 
beginning  on  the  green  of  Lexington  and  ending 
on  the  banks  of  the  York.  The  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  struck  him  a  death-blow. 
Ht»  rould  hardly  believe  it  at  first;  but  when  he 
r    .ii/  .1   the  truth  he  settled  down  in  a  sort  of 


faint.      His  old  body-servant  came  to  his 
ance.     *'Take  me  to  bed,  Joe,"  said  the  aged 
royalist;  "it  is  time  forme  to  die  1"     Like  the 
aged    Hebrew   pontiff  who   fell  stricken   at  th6] 
dread   tidings   from   Ebenezer's   fatal    field,  the 
proud  old  nobleman  had  received  a  blow  greater 
than  he  could  bear.    The  sense  of  disgrace,  defet^ 
and  mortification  preyed  upon  him,  and  he  did 
not  long  survive.    At  his  burial  all  Virginia  turned 
out  to  do  honor  to  the  man  they  all  loved.   Thoagh 
he  was  a  Tory,  he  had  been  so  popular  that  no  ooe 
ever  thought  to  molest  him ;  and  now  that  he  wis 
dead  all  political  differences  of  belief  were  for- 
gotten.     Washington  was  there,  strong  and  stately 
in  his  prime  of  manhood  and  the  flush  of  victo^, 
to  shed  a  silent  tear  over  the  corpse  Qf  his  old 
friend.     Grizzly  men  of  the  forest  who  had  hunted 
with  him  in  former  days,  servants  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  old  world,  and  hundreds  of 
the  neighboring  peasantry  who  were  indebted  to 
him  for  their  homes  and  a  thousand  deeds  of  kind* 
ness,  wept  at  his  grave. 

And  thus  it  all  ended  in  the  tomb.  Ninety 
years  of  varied  life  had  passed,  and  Lord  FiirM 
checkered  career  was  over.  How  strange  it  iB 
was,  the  life  of  this  man  1  reading  more  like  i 
page  of  romance  than  a  leaf  from  staid  history. 
Born  an  English  noble,  he  had  been  courtier  and 
wit  at  a  royal  court;  now  his  grave  was  in  this 
trans-Atlantic  land,  where  for  forty  years  his  life 
had  been  cast.  The  friend  of  a  king,  he  had  seen 
that  king's  son  defied  and  humbled  by  the  man 
whose  youth  he  had  trained.  Ah  !  how  won- 
drously  time  brings  round  its  work !  what  changes 
lie  in  a  lifetime  !  Thomas  Fairfax,  Baron  of  Cam- 
eron, potent  and  rich,  had  patronized  a  young  lad 
and  given  him  a  start  in  life.  Forty  years  roll 
around,  and  the  great  noble  was  dying  in  ob- 
scurity and  loneliness,  while  the  boy  he  had  b^ 
friended  stood  forth  the  conqueror  of  a  king,  the 
pride  of  a  great  nation,  the  grandest  figure  in  all 
the  world.  These  two  men  were  representatives 
of  the  two  eras.  The  stately  and  gorgeous  preju- 
dices of  the  Past  stood  revealed  in  the  proud  old 
baron ;  the  faith  and  principles  of  the  progressive 
Future  in  the  hero  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Washington  has  paid  the  debt  he  owed  the 
baron.  How  it  would  have  stung  to  the  quick 
the  proud  heart  of  the  noble  who  traced  his  d^ 
scent  through  a  long  line  of  potent  ancestors  to 
have  known  that  his  memory  was  dependent  on 
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the  young  surveyor  whose  early  friend 
iut  rank  and  wealth  have  their  limits. 
:  a  thousand  kings  who  reigned  when 
ig.  Who  knows  their  names  or  their 
Lord  Fairfax,  however,  will  not  be 
He  w^s  friendly  to  a  fatherless  boy, 
ime  is  engraved  in  the  Pantheon  of 
th  a  pen  of  iron.  But  it  is  as  the 
Washington  that  his  name  will  be  res- 
oblivion.     As  an  English  nobleman 


he  did  nothing  for  which  to  be  remembered  ;  as 
the  lord  proprietor  of  the  **  Northern  Neck"  and 
the  vast  tracts  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  he  secured 
a  reputation  that  few  generations  only  have  ob- 
I  literated;  but  as  the  friend  of  our  Pater  Patriae 
he  won  immortality.  The  representative  of  a 
haughty  English  family  left  no  surer  passport  to 
fame  than  the  fact  that  he  was  the  patron  of  a 
Virginian  boy. 


CERTAIN   TENDENCIES   OF    THE   DAY. 


By  Egbert  L.  Bangs. 


ED  body  is  a  curious  study.  The  blood 
%  be  tainted  with  impurity  without  our 
ain  indications  of  disease  upon  the  sur- 
ry  sore  that  comes  to  the  surface  is  a 
somewhere  and  somehow  a  sin  has  been 
against  the  laws  of  health.  The  great 
c,  and  the  body  in  which  a  single  soul 

wonderfully  alike.  Social  sins  and 
uption  are  so  many  evidences  of  bad 
amlet  said,  "There  is  something  rotten 
;e  of  Denmark.**     No  one  can  follow 

events  of  the  day,  readinpj  the  details 
?ithout  seeing  that  there  is  something 
ic  state  of  society, 
le  surface  of  society  at  the  present  time 

blotched  and  spotted  with  fiery  signs 
;  blood  is  coursing  through  all  the  veins 
fs  of  the  body  politic.  History  is  a 
^,  because  it  takes  us  to  the  birth  hour 
:,  to  the  cradle  of  a  nation,  and  some- 
akes  us  to  the  funeral  of  a  nation, 
read  of  convulsions  as  mighty  as  the 
Df  Mount  iEtna,  we  are  led  to  ask  if 
3e  in  society,  as  now  constituted,  any 
elements  that  may  set  history  to  repeat- 
nth  destructive  power.  We  are  living 
•  times  and  in  the  midst  of  peculiar 
Look  for  a  moment  at  the  ballot- 
\  the  great  rallying  point  for  all  the 
classes  that  infest  society.  The  vote 
?st  man  that  ever  lived  weighs  no  more 
f  the  lowest  and  vilest  rake.  An  Ameri- 
can once  called  upon  Thomas  Carlyle, 
eeted  in  the  following  manner,  <'  Weel, 


sir,  and  so  ye  come  frae  that  big  coontry  where 
the  vote  of  the  grandest  scoondral  on  airth  is 
equal  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  outlook  on 
the  suffrage  question  is  not  as  encouraging  as  it 
was  years  ago.  We  have  thrown  open  new  ave- 
nues to  the  ballot-box,  and  have  hedged  about 
that  high  privilege  with  hardly  any  restriction 
whatever;  and  there  are  those  who  are  saying, 
**  Place  aux  dames  :**  make  room  U^  the  women 
at  the  ballot-box,  and  let  them  vote,  too. 

The  relations  between  capital  and  labor  are  un- 
pleasant. There  is  no  more  difficult  economical 
question  before  the  public  than  how  to  adjust 
them;  for  there  are  more  men  who  have  their 
labor  to  offer  in  the  market  of  the  world  than 
there  are  who  have  capital  to  employ  it.  We 
have  been  for  years  under  the  pressure  of  hard 
times,  and  the  pressure  of  hard  times  will  some- 
times bring  even  an  honest  man  almost  to  the 
hard  condition  of  a  colored  brother  in  Georgia, 
who  said,  **  I  nebber  seed  such  times  since  I  been 
born ;  work  all  day  and  steal  all  night,  and  blessed 
if  I  can  hardly  make  a  livin'." 

"I  do  not  altogether  like  your  country,"  said 
a  young  Englishman  to  an  American.  **  Why 
not?"  "Because  you  have  no  gentry  in  it." 
"What  do  you  mean  by  gentry?"  "Well,  you 
know,"  replied  the  Englishman,  "well,  gentry, 
you  know,  are  those  who  never  do  any  work 
themselves,  and  whose  fathers  before  them  never 
did  any."  "Ahl  then,"  exclaimed  the  Ameri- 
can, "  we  have  plenty  of  gentry  in  America;  but 
we  don't  call  them  gentry,  we  call  them  tfamps." 
The  country  swarms  with  such  gentry.    In  some 
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cca^'"  «^5  *itf  tra-nts  who  rap  a:   th«  back-<!oor 

flir  -ut-  imh-sr  :-.;  ra  Vn  w-.o  rn^  the  beli  2:  the 
rr-r,T.  T-'tr  ;:e:  i.^-.s  ror  a.d  ionr.€?ix«s  lack  t"e 
't\xtr:ft'.r,  of  Icg'ca!  co-.s  ir»r.cy.  *'Midam,"  sa;d 
cci*  ^.f  :i-  s  r-^v  rg  'ra:err..ry,  **  wo'/.-i  you  give  m« 
a-i  o!> :  -^ : r  '-. :'  •  r  >';i«r? ,  for  I* m  itarv i n g  ro  dear h . " 
T'ey  rvarr.  abo'jt  from  place  to  place,  and  farm- 
ers wi-.o  rave  5  ;5rred  frorn  rhcir  depredations  can 
te-T?  :y  :hat  "on  the  Sibr>aLh  day  they  go  rhrocgh 
the  corn  and  piirk  the  ears  of  corn  and  ear,"  ar.d 
they  go  through  of.  hards  and  hen  yards  in  the 
sarne  way,  t rearing  ail  thing?  things  they  want  as 
a  sea  captain  said  :he  inhabitants  of  Da hoT.ey  did 
when  he  was  asked,  **  Dj  they  keep  the  Sabbath?" 
"Yes,"  said  he,  *'and  everything  else  they  can 
lay  their  hand<i  on."  Tramps  arc  an  organized 
b^xly.  I>et  a  riot  break  out  in  any  of  our  Urge 
citie«,  and  how  quickly  would  a  wild  throng  of 
tramf^s  come  p^niring  in  to  rob  and  plunder  \ 

The  pauper  differs  from  the  tramp.  The  class 
that  he  Ixrlongs  to  la^  ks  the  element  of  malignant 
ugliness ;  hut  the  existence  of  so  large  a  number  as 
wc  have  is,  at  least  indirectly,  a  source  of  some 
danger.  The  world  is  full  of  isms — some  good, 
and  others  good  for  nothing.  S<^|ualid  poverty 
has  taken  a  .^^^at,  and  not  a  back  seat  either,  among 
the  isms ;  and  so  we  have  pauper  ism,  and  of  all 
the  isms  in  the  world  this  has  the  largest  and  most 
unlovely  following.  Look  at  it  once,  and  a^  the 
long,  unwashed,  uncomljed,  and  tattered  line 
passes,  you  can  see  in  it  a  resurrection  of  FalstafTs 
army;  and  of  that  army  FaUtaff  said,  "  No  eye 
hath  seen  such  scarecrows  :  There's  but  a  shirt 
and  a  half  in  all  my  company,  and  the  half  shirt 
is  two  napkins  tacked  together  and  thrown  over 
the  shoulders  without  sleeves.  And  the  shirt — 
to  say  the  truth — stolen  from  my  host  at  St. 
A I  bins."  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  our  country  a  large  number  of  j>ersons 
who  eat  and  drink  at  other  people's  expense. 
Facts  are  very  stubborn  things.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  some  stubborn  facts  in  regard  to  pau- 
perism. In  1870  our  population  was  38,000.000. 
During  thct  year  116,000  persons  were  supported 
as  paupers.  Divide  that  number  up  and  see  how- 
it  averages.  This  is  the  result.  Each  community 
of  300  persons  has  on  its  hands,  all  the  time,  one 
person  who  lives  at  their  expense.  Our  paupers 
are  the  dead-wood  of  society.  They  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  the  real  strength  of  the  country. 
Hence,  even  in  the  mobt  pabbive  condition  they 


car  z^  per  1::.  even  if  ther  obIt  st  fli 
while  rhe  ia:i  payers  poor  £bod  into  the 
hopper  of  iheir  hTirgry  mowrhs  they  an 

Let  us  mm  cow  from  our  ponpers  and 
aroiher  fearure  in  :he  condition  of  the 
We  are  tcld  in  ±c  rcpon  of  the  nin 
wha:  our  pcpularion  is.  and  we  hare  a 
infer  from  :r^t,  thai  we  now  ntmibcr  doi 
fc.ccc.ccc.  Mijst  men  have  some  mlin 
— ioxe  gover^ir.i  idea ;  and  the  same  re 
apply  to  dine  rent  nai  localities-  Each  1 
thing  distinctive,  and  each  seeks  to  ii 
own  tho'jght  as  it  reaches  ont  for  place  \ 
tion  among  the  rations  of  the  earth.  It 
the  French  that,  when  they  form  a  sc 
tr.eir  first  eftbn  in  building  is  aball-roon 
the  EnglishraaTi  is  a  tavern  :  while  the  fi\ 
that  an  American  puts  up  is  a  <choolhou9 
says  of  the  typical  Yankee,  "•  Put  him  on 
of  Juan  Fernandez  and  he  would  make  a 
book  first  and  a  salt-pan  afterwirds." 

And  that  Is  only  another  way  of  sajin 
woulrl  put  education  first  and  the  making 
second.  Does  that  spirit  hold  its  own  ic 
may  seem  uncalled  for  to  speak  of  ign< 
one  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  c 
the  census  gives  us,  in  round  ntimbers,  • 
who  are  ten  )ears  old  and  upward,  n 
enrolled  among  the  illiterate  class.  1 
ber  of  men  in  our  countr}*  who  si 
names  with  two  short  lines  crossing  eacl 
not  small.  I^te  in  life  a  man  began  to 
letters,  and  when  he  came  to  the  let 
brightened  up,  and  exclaimed,  **  that's  n: 
name  :  I've  seen  him  sign  i:  many  a  tin 
have  in  our  country  5,000,000  who  woulc 
father':^  name  in  the  letter  X  if  they  sh 
go  to  school.  With  our  free-school  syst€ 
cessful  ojKrration  ;  with  universities  anc 
that  are  the  admiration  of  the  world,  if 
were  erjually  distributed,  we  should  find 
group  of  ten  persons,  one  who  could 
Lafayette  was  right  when  he  said,  *•  Edi 
the  only  soil  on  which  a  Republic  will 
liberty  flourish." 

Take  the  three  classes  that   I  have  s] 

the  illiterates,  the  tramps,  ai.d  the  paupe 

there  be  a  better  soil  in  which  to  sow  th 

'  those  wild  Communistic  ideas  which  hav 

I  much  trouble  in  the  old  world,  and  that 
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o  give  trouble  in  the  near  future  here  ?  It 
n  said  that  every  man  holds  within  him  a 
n.  So  does  society  hold  the  possibility  of 
s ;  and  history  is  full  of  instances  in  which 
has  gone  wild  in  frantic  endeavors  to  at- 
me  good  end  by  questionable  methods, 
e  is  a  fiend  now  in  society  with  the  white 
f  madness  on  its  lying  lips,  preaching  the 
ruction  of  society,  and  that  fiend  is  Com- 
1.     There  is  a  class  of  persons  whose  specu- 

and  whose  ultimate  purposes  have  for  a 
ars  past  attracted  considerable  attention. 
are  far  more  violent  classes  than  the  one 
ferred  to,  but  none  more  dangerous.  Com- 
Q  is  an  idea  that  has  taken  root  on  American 
Its  purpose  is  to  reorganize  society.  It 
put  the  distribution  of  property,  and  the 
ion  of  employment  into  the  hands  of  the 
ment,  and  would  dispense  with  all  those 
*  social  and  political  economy  that  are  sup- 
to  keep  society  together, 
us  trace  for  a  ^noment  the  growing  tendency 
American  people  to  gather  into  cities;  let 
sure  it  by  figures,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
how  very  strong  it  is,  and  how  steady  is  the 
of  the  current  that  sets  in  the  one  direction 
ceniration. 
790,  I  30th  of  our-population  was  found  in 

In  1800,  we  find  i-25th  in  cities.  In 
nd  1820,  the  proportion  is  i-2oth.  In  1830 
grown  to  i-i6th.  In  1840,  one  person  out 
ry  twelve  is  to  be  found  living  in  a  city.  In 
he  proportion  has  grown  to  ^ih.  In  i860  it 
iih.  In  1870  it  was  mo'-e  than  i  5th.  What 
3-day  we  do  not  know  exactly ;  but  judging 
rhat  has  been,  nearly  ^th  of  our  entire  popu- 
ipust  be  gathered  in  our  cities.  This  ten- 
to  concentration  of  great  numbers  in  cities 


is  one  which  seems  bound  to  increase,  just  aa  wc 
=  see  that  it  has  done  for  almast  a  hundred  yrurs. 
Just  as  a  river  widens  and  dce|)ens  as  it  approurhcM 
the  sea,  just  so,  as  time  goes  on,  the  current  of  life 
I  that  sets  in  from  the  country  to  the  city  will  Im? 
,  broader  and  dee|^r.    Let  us  see  what  citiea  mean. 
I  Moral  and  physical  disorders  always  multiply  aa 
j  population  concentrates  in  given  localities.    Cities 
!  engender  the  most  repulsive  forms  of  vice.     The 
I  dangerous  classes  and  the  perishing  clasHea  con- 
!  gregate  there.     To  keep  these  tendenric8  within 
j  proper  bounds — to  preserve  society  front  hopclcHH 
I  corruption  under  them — that  is  a  task  which  will 
tax  the   best  thought  of  the   country  more  and 
more  as  our  numbers  increase.     Trace  theHc  evil 
:  tendencies  to  their  source  as  you  would  a  Ktrram 
to  its  fountain-head,  and  what  do  we  find   the 
I  source  to  be?    We  find  two  sources;  one  iH  |)jpu- 
I  lar   ignorance,  and   the  other  a  corrupted,  de- 
bauched public  conscience.     We  mu!»l  get  \ym  k  to 
j  something  like  the  Sabbath  of  the  fathers  lielore 
!  we  can  have  such  high-toned  morality  in  the  liody 
,  politic  as  will  make  men  look  at  all   the  ^rcut 
questions  of  the  day  fnmi  the  moral  stanclpoint, 
and  we  have  got  to  make  our  educational  arrange- 
ments broad  enough  and  cheap  enouf/(h  to  n)ec*t 
the  wants  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  good  enough 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  ricrhcht.     Ignorwiuc  is 
bad    enough   and    dangerous    enough ;    but   our 
greatest  peril  is  from  the  lark  of  those  fine  moral 
qualities  in  the  public  mind  that,  whrn  hiking  in 
the  individual,   leave  him  on   tfie  road   to  ruin. 
We  have  slept  over  these  dangr-rous  tendrnr  irn  a 
good  while,  and  we  need  not  l>e  surj^ri^cd  il,  at 
some   time,    they   break   out   in   way»  that    will 
give  us  an  awakening  as  startling  an  the  Indiaim 
at  midnight    sometimes    gave  our   i'uritan  fore- 
fathers. 


JCATION  is  not  merely  the  sharpening  of  the 
i:t  and  the  loading  of  the  memory,  but  it  is 
)lish  of  the  mind  also.  And  the  mind  is 
ed  by  association  with  women  of  all  classes, 
ith  men  below  ard  above  in  social  standing. 

\  hollow  tongue  of  Time  is  a  perpetual  knell, 
ich  toll  peals  for  a  hope  the  leu. 

:asion  is  the  father  of  most  that  \\  %nrA  in 
LS  you  have  seer.  :he  awkward  fifgm  and 
r  toob  of  a  pnsoctT  cut  axid  dhhuM  the 


most  delicate  pieces  of  carved  work,  or  a/hieire 
the  most  prrxligious  undergrourid  bU/r«,  and  /.ut 
through  walls  of  majK/>nry,  ar»d  %aw  iron  Uur^  hwI 
fetters;  'tis  misfortune  that  awjk^s  ing^'nuiiy,  or 
fortitude,  or  eriduranr;e  in  hearts  wh^re  tU*-%4r 
qualities  hail  never  come  to  life,  but  for  the  c'u 
curnsunce  which  gave  tlu:rii  a  l^ing. 

The  man  who  values  wealth  oiore  than  knowl- 
edge is  like  a  fool  who  ihri/w%  away  t(»e  nut  M$ui 
keeps  the  »bdl« 
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By  Paul  Pastnor. 


Thk  mi^tv  morn  in  festoons  hung 

Acro'is  a  gray  and  golden  sky, 
Kre  sweetly  had  the  bugles  rung 

In  all  the  valcN  of  Aberthney. 
C>h,  how  the  fogi  on  Acworth  Mill 

Rolled  upwarvl,  winged  with  cbrion  sound. 
While,  at  the  breezes*  varying  will. 

Came  Xxxy  on  bay  of  throated  hound. 
Liurgling  across  the  >tillnes>  vast 

In  rautunms  volume,  deep  and  clear — 
Till  their  hot  cr\-  was  drowned,  at  last. 

In  the  red  life-blood  of  the  deer! 

"  Ho !    Wind  the  bugle— to  the  Hill !" 

Lx)rvl   Erwald  from  his  courier  cried. 

**  My  wealth  lu  him  who  fir^t  nhall  fill 

Hi*  cup  in  yonder  blood-red  tide!" 

He  S|vike,  and  Njwrred  his  eager  steed ; 

For  well  he  knew,  that  Nonnan  old, 

That,  be  the  contest  fire  or  speed. 

His  courser  would  redeem  his  gold. 

An  instant  flashed  the  rapid  fire 

From  stone  to  >tone  of  that  steep  pass. — 
A>  sun-sprite^  leap  from  >pire  to  >pirc. 

And  hear  a  million  prie^s  at  ma.ss! 
Then  m  the  di^unoe  died  away 

The  rapid  Kx>ibeais  of  the  >teeU. — 
My  l-ord  of  Erwald  chaseil  the  day. 

And  trod  it>  vestment,  as  it  fled. 

Athwart  the  ridge  they  saw  him  climb. — 

A  -^iHfctrtl  rider  in  the  air; 
While  laimly  fell  the  rapid  chime 

Of  KMtfall'k  on  a  granite  stiir. 
He  raiNed  hi^  bugle— and  they  hear: 

Us  >ilver>'  cadence  when  ::  fe!l ' 
^A>  when  the  wonder iUk:  f-«   -'■  <'-rTtr'i 

After  the  swinging  \^l  :he  be!!. 
He  r\)de  lise  I'tre ;  he  ^weiH  :".'<e  -n- w 

.\lonj;  those  heights  >s.»  grjii*d  ani  <■;', 
.^ead fasti)  ^azini;  a-^'.  as  rh..'u-;h 

The  gates  ol  heaven  w;:rv   .^::  the  ^    '.  * 

He  vanishv*^;  ths:  ^*.x!!  :s    "c:. 

Faint  j:iv»w  h's  iu/lc'<  J>'-?s: 
The  dl!:>i«g  o''.:iiv>er  swa\>>  co 

Against  >v*Ji  tvur!dlv->»  xrarc 

l.oivl   Krwa!d  '.«ei  the  v-s.:*^  s;.-j 

I'lVJi   ihv"   iVsi   v:v\v::   vT"  *.>;:   "':.' 
He  si^Ksl  aga'issi  the  k::i;S    .■■^r. 

Auvl  i;v-.;h^T  moi!a:v>    ■--■-  >is  \ 

V-  N    V  .■'■  ^\   .".    *-^  "v.     '   .:    ."> . 
V;i..   ■■.■■v\-  >«  ^'^  v.-  V  ^      V  •    :VK 

V>  t.  ..    .,:   .  ■   .  .  ■    ...        ^c.i 

lU-    '■.  :        ;-.-    --^  .  -•-         .:    .^.i-^ 

p.-       •     :   .-    •     ^  ^.■'■.■.     ^/" 

iu-  XV  •,  ■     ;  -   -. ...     .:     --  : 
Akt.l  ..i'.    .  s.     '■  ^.     ...V.     .^      .;'^ 

I  VJvi     t.;  rt.t..:   1    Pv.;*     "'^'a  '.    j;   ■-  ■•     - 
IhcU    j|;Iv»Wv'd    Wuh    X\.      ■.::vii>tfi 
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As  the  warm  embers'  roiy  gold 
Gleams,  when  the  fitfal  flashes  tire. 

A  wild,  stem  ecstasy  of  will 

I'looded  his  heart  with  aught  but  fear. 

He  thundered  down  that  rocky  hill, 
And  left  the  spectres  in  the  rear! 

Silently  as  the  floating  leaves 

Bedim  the  autumn  air  with  gold. 
Yet  steadily  as  sunshine  weaves 

Their  fluttering  shadows  on  the  mold, 
The  fiends  came  on.     Lord  Erwald  turned 

And  saw  the  ghastly  eyes  upcast; 
A  torch  upon  their  bosoms  burned. 

That  paled  and  faded  strangely  fast. 
And  as  the  flickering  cinders  fell. 

The  spectres  groaned  and  stretched  their  hndi; 
While  down  the  almost  midnight  dell 

Long  vistas  swarmed  with  ghosUy  bands. 

The  hounds  were  still :  the  hunt  seemed  o'er.    . 

In  dens  the  fleeing  deer  were  laid; 
And  yet  a  weirder  chase  swept  sote 

A-down  that  strange  and  silent  glade. 
Lord  Erwald's  breast  was  white  with  fotm 

Frum  the  wild  courser's  panting  lip, 
But  still  he  drove  his  steel  spurs  home 

In  the  good  steed's  blood -spattered  hip. 
The  fiends  were  distanced;  but  there  sprang 

Two  spectres  more,  with  torch-lit  bretiiti; 
And  that  fierce  depth  of  shadow  rang 

With  the  wail  of  its  unearthly  guests. 

Night  brought  Lord  Erwald's  draggled  steed 

Unto  the  drawbridge  of  the  tower — 
From  bloody  bit  and  bridle  freed. 

But  the  saddle  slippery  still  with  gore. 
Wild  were  his  eyes  with  weary  fire, 

Hill  corde<i  limbs  were  cold  and  hanl. 
He  crossed  the  drawbridge,  to  expire 

Within  the  hushed  and  dark  courtyard ! 

'*Ti>  horse:  to  horse  I"     The  castle  rang 

With  iron  echoes  from  the  feet 
Of  maddened  chargers,  as  they  sprang 

Spurred,  ere  the  nder  reached  hU  seatl 
Away :  away .'  like  gusty  air 

Before  the  tempest's  swaying  form. 
While  in  the  gloomy  hills  afar 

Retreat  the  footsteps  of  the  storm. 

They  scoured  the  dells  of  Acworth  Hill; 

And  in  the  wildest,  deepest  place 
Thev  fou-:  i  Lord  Erwald,  stiff  and  still, 

W  :^'  ihv:  «leath-sweat  frozen  on  his  face, 
'.■.-!vhe.l  ill  his  hand,  the  golden  cup 

Which  he  had  swoni  .should  swim  with  1)1 « 
Ar.  .*.  :i^  they  stoojjcd  to  raise  him  up, 

The  liie-wine  spiBcd  in  ruby  flood ! 
Whence  was  it  pressed — 

Nay  I  nay!  be  still, 

Le-t  we  should  stir  a  mystery, 
.\nd  the  dim  spectres  of  the  Hill 

Mount  ghostly  steeds  and  bid  us  flee  I 

O  may  Lord  Erw.ild's  soul  be  shriven 

And  lightened  of  its  awful  spell. 
Whether  that  chase  sweeps  up  to  heaven, 

Or  surges  at  the  gates  of  hell  I 
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By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bassbtt. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

f  June  roses  again  filled  earth  and 
intoxicating  fragrance,  until  both 
fallen  asleep  in  the  stillness  of  the 

There  was  no  fluttering  of  leaves 
s  to  break  the  silence,  and  flowers 
droo"  ed  their  heads  wearily,  as  if 
ruggling  existence, 
been  oppressively  warm,  and  Hat- 
ing in  the  moonlight  on  the  broad 
lusband's  stately  home,  comes  to 
hat  it  is  no  wonder  every  one  be- 
rn  sky  loses  the  vigorous  energy 
cooler  climate  and  more  bracing 
le  had  felt  greatly  debilitated  from 
led  hot  spell  of  weather  which  had 
m  usual,  and  still  showed  no  signs 
ven  for  a  season,  and  had  unrea- 

herself  for  an  inertness  it  was  im- 
rcome,  though  so  contrary  to  her 
w  she  begins  to  make  excuses  for 

look  with  a  smile  rather  than  a 
aidens  when  she  finds  them  dozing 
Her  duties  as  a  Southern  matron 
crous  than  she  had  expected,  and 
perform  them  faithfully  she  soon 
had  less  time  than  formerly  for  the 
er  literary  and  musical  tastes.  An 
letter  just  written  to  her  mother, 
for  some  months  absent  on  a  visit 
D  relatives,  will  give  some  idea  of 
in  her  new  home. 
1  of  care  as  the  sriperintendent  of 

You  cannot  imagirit  how  igno- 
ss  our  servants  zrt,  ztA,  wont  of 
ently  they  re:':i5e  to  learn  how  to 
icmselves.  They  come  to  roe  for 
ring  pertV.t  fa:tr.  .:.  Tr.y  tk;;I  as 
drcsmak^.'.  r-././ir.^,  oook,  *:t/<,, ; 
gest  the  ^c*^.:':,.i.tv  of  the-^*-  L*am- 
mtly  wai'.-iii'  nr.e  tbty  lati^r.  rs^tr- 
they  cccli  irr*r  do  ar.>-tr,:f*;^  half 
d  ccQtczt  trjex*t'7*:i  wit?,  ynmt^ 


my  skill  in  their  usunl  amusing  and  extravagant 
style. 

"You  remember  how  Harvey  laughcfl  at  my 
zeal  in  trying  to  teach  them  to  read  and  wrlto^ 
informing  me  that  all  of  his  lady  friends  and  rria* 
tives  had  made  the  same  vain  attempt,  and  that 
they  would  have  to  be  forrrd  to  study,  and  pun- 
ished if  they  refused,  if  I  succecdctl  even  with  tho 
more  intelligent  ones  among  thetn.  Will,  I  l)o- 
lieved  him  prejudiced,  and  felt  conndrnt  of  my 
ability  to  interest  the  fifteen  young  men  and 
women  who  eagerly  entered  my  class.  I  was 
really  vexed  when  Harvey  continued  to  tease  me 
about  my  'missionary  labors,'  and  ofTcred  me  Afty 
dollars  for  each  pupil  1  could  bribe  to  persevere 
until  he  or  she  could  read  ond  write  with  ease. 
You  can  imagine  my  mortification  when  my 
scholars  began  to  dose  over  their  books,  and  theni 
one  by  one,  sneak  off,  until  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, whenever  the  study  hour  came.  I  have  only 
one  who  has  continued  faithful  for  the  whole  f\%\\i 
months — my  maid  Dolly — and  she  makes  slow 
progress.  All  of  my  scholars  could  mtmotifM 
quickly,  and  repeat,  like  parrots,  the  verses  of 
hymns  and  holy  scripture  taught  tham ;  Init  the 
words  seemed  to  convey  no  meaning  t/»  their 
minds;  they  were  unable  to  comprehenil  them, 
except  in  the  most  childish  manner  posaiblt.  And, 
mother,  is  it  not  terrible!  I  cannot  trust  the  liesi 
of  thero !  They  would  not  touch  my  \titt%9f  uot 
our  silver,  nor  my  jewelry,  for  any  c<msii]eraii//n  ', 
they  have  '  too  much  respe/4  for  themselves,'  lb#y 
often  tell  me,  when  I  thank  them  Urr  teturuinit 
the  notes  half-waahed  to  pieces  they  ftn4  in  Har- 
vey's summer  vesi  pocketa,  or  frkk  up  tm  \tH 
bareau  where  he  leaves  them  when  ehMgifif  his 
dreM ;  and  yet  I  have  Uf  Uttk  up  the  flour ^  «off$«, 
S2jgar,  car>dk»,  t^€ryiWm%  that  bek/f»(s  \n  ilie 
paa^try,  or  tbey  wotitd  be  stolen  t/y  whoieMk/ 
Hzrtey'%  ttammy  tjatStd  the  key^imk^  as  Ufhfc 
a4  she  hired;  when  ahe  4ieA  we  Umt94  o«yr  «x^ 
;^er#ses  M^Menly  dcvUefJ,  tf0  t  tjfmUi  ft^ii  get  mtA 
to  lockiAf  w|^  f«di  ttnng^;  hm  t  v#of^  Ujnff4  ti  a 
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the  lash,  which,  however,  did  not  touch  the  fat, 
ek  sides  of  the  horses,  and  Bill  and  Betsy  trotted 
Iskly  off  over  the  rocky  road  that  led  to  the 
mpike. 

Mr.  Randolph  himself  opened  the  door  for 
attie  upon  her  arrival  at  Waveland,  and  with 
le  liberty  of  a  near  relative  (such  he  considered 
imself  since  her  marriage),  gave  her  a  cordial 
nbiace  and  a  kiss,  as  he  welcomed  her  to  his 
a  home  with  many  warm  expressions  of  affec- 

ion. 

'•I  don't  know  what  Edith  is  about,  Hattie  ; 
he  has  been  shut  up  in  the  storeroom  ever  since 
leakfasty  busy  about  something.  Let's  go  and 
irprise  her.  I'm  sure  she  does  not  know  you 
l€  here,  and  she'll  be  so  delighted  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Randolph  led  the  way  to  the  basement 
Bliiiig-room  into  which  opened  the  large  store- 
Hom,  where  Edith  was  so  busily  engaged  that  for 
^■nomeDt  she  did  not  notice  their  approach, 
itttie  was  both  amused  and  puzzled  by  the  ex- 
pMnon  of  annoyance  upon  Edith's  face  as  she 
pood  with  flushed  face  looking  at  her  hands 
ftickly  covered  with  flour  dough. 

"What  are  you.  about,  Edie  darling?"  asked 
ber  father. 

Edith  looked  up  in  evident  confusion,  and  sec- 
il^l  Hattie  standing  close  by,  she  blushed  deeply. 
pi  a  moment  she  recovered  her  self-possession, 
fid  laughingly  held   up   her  hands,  as  she  ex 


"Ton  have  come  in  good  time,  Hattie  \  I  ain 
Jl perfect  despair !  I  can't  get  this  stuff  from  my 
hndSy  thoiigh  I  have  nearly  cut  my  fingers  ofl*  in 
Bjrnin  attempt  to  scrape  it  away  with  a  knife." 
Tben  seeing  Hattle's  puzzled  fact;,  she  explairjed 
the  cause  of  her  discomfort,  again  blushing  at 
be  confession  of  her  ignorance  and  inexperierj^.e. 
'OarcQok  has  been  giving  as  miserable  bread, 
Bd  I  coaM  not  endure  it  any  k>cger.  No*.  J 
nevwhat  beantifnl  bread  yos  niad^  vr^eij  y^^s 
Ook  wassicky  and  I  never  heard  ivj  rAj  'a  -n^ 
Qi^r  trouble,  so  I  determiiitd  to  TLStkt  rfAu^  vi::.- 
Ut  saying  anything  to  mkmmy  cr  Pai%e}  i.t^j'H 
•  1  bat  I  can't  do  it :  a  ^xkr  ^:-  *.o  Jt;.  -jk'A  ' 
t«v  «D  I  to  get  it  off  ?" 

••Ah!  I  sec  what  k  ir»t  za::;cr,  '  -jtyi  Hxz^^, 
rying  not  to  show  be?  arL^aesei:  Ir    t£^ 

^  [dace,  foor  do^^  s  wgc  wtr, ,  ^zk.  m  -o  yxmr 
^Bmoj^  jQSt  take  a  littk  crt  §cnr  izA  rut  *juem 
^pdier,  and  yon  will  nace  be  ^rjtnK  ^/.  t?afc! 


trouble.     But  what  is  thia  melted  lard  for?     No! 
for  your  light  bread  1  hope?" 

Edith  meekly  replied  she  thought  Nhcjuunt  molt 
it  to  mix  it  in  ;  then  pushing  the  cauNc  of  her  din- 
turbance  to  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  ihc  ex* 
claimed  : 

"Let's  go  and  K<^t  rool;  I  doit'l  think  I  like* 
bread-making." 

**  Give  me  an  apron,  and  Til  make  it  for  yuu  in 
fifteen  minutes,  and  then  you  will  know  how  to 
manage  the  next  time  you  feel  like  attempting  it," 
said  Hattie. 

Edith  at  first  refused  to  couHent  to  thifi  propo- 
sition ;  but  when  Hattie  insisted,  fihe  yielded, 
and  looked  on  with  interest  and  ailmiration  at 
the  ease  with  which  the  task  wait  ai:coinpliiihed* 
Mr.  Randolph  was  also  an  amused  Hpe<:tator,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  slapped  bin  daughter 
playfully  on  the  shoulder^  asking  why  iihe  could 
not  do  it  as  well. 

**  Because  I've  never  been  taught,"  she  replied ; 
''and  with  two  cooks  in  the  kitchen  there  ban 
never  been  any  necessity  for  my  doing  such  work. 
But  1  ought  to  know  how  to  do  it,  if  there  should 
be  any  such  nerjessity,  and  1  mean  to  learti.  Now, 
Hattie,  r:ome  up  stairs,  and  when  you  have  rented 
I'll  get  you  to  show  roc  how  to  dress  my  new 
bonnet,  and  alter  my  dress  tliat  Millie  haa  nearly 
ruined  for  rne.  You  see,  I  woiiM  not  |iay  three 
or  four  dollars  to  have  my  lx;nnet  dreiMcd  by  fh^ 
milliner  in  town  when  I  law  how  pretty  your^t 
was,  and  heard  Cousin  Harvey  say  you  ha/1  made 
it  yourself;  and  rieither  w^/uld  I  take  my  (\frm 
to  the  mantua- maker.  Millie  g^merally  doe%  my 
plain  dresdic%  ytry  well ;  \ftii  her  effort*  to  Ufpy 
that  last  suit  of  yoar»  re^jlted  fatally  Utt  my  pretty 
sdk,  PerhafA  y/tj  tj^x*  ^tnw  me  Ufpw  t//  ftsmttly 
the  evil,  and  t^iv*  un-  \\»^  <rf:per#vr  //f  ^myif$K 
another." 

"  Why,  Hatti'r  ^xtu^  W  ki#//W  >i//fr  |/>  4//  ^rry 
Ui*uii,"  %aid  Mr.  ¥AtiiUA\4h  '^minui^y. 

•'  I  believe  vbe  doe%,"  f^iM  MUh,  '*aut4  it  t% 
trr^t  we  kll  tm%H  t/>  ktum.  W^  ^^^ft^h  $ith 
w,:.  rjiv^  t/>  take  l«tior#t  U^/fu  J^r  Ht^fti  w^  */^ 

ti«»e  waa  v>  umtJh  eiK  t/>  t^  4<.*#^  " 

"  Ai  it  A  fti^  tidrt,  4«r  fc4i«*A  ,  1  «#evc/  *m 
i^aw^A  sf.  utloft,  vA  AA  y^  p'M  Wpm¥^ 
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have  care  enough  in  looking  after  and  thinking 
for  80  many  servants.  They  are  so  ignorant,  and, 
alas  I  require  such  watching  it  takes  up  all  of  one's 
time.  Why,  we  could  never  get  along  as  com- 
fortably as  we  do  at  the  North  with  one  servant, 
if  that  one  required  the  assistance  and  looking 
after  they  need  here.  My  good  Dolly  takes  the 
whole  morning  to  put  my  room  in  order,  because 
I  invariably  have  to  send  her  back  to  sweep  and 
dust  after  she  has  pronounced  it  clean." 

The  girls  now  went  up  to  Edith's  pretty  shaded 
chamber,  and  chatted  gayly  over  their  work  until 
the  three  o'clock  dinner  was  announced,  after 
which  they  spent  the  warm  afternoon  in  desha- 
bille, first  dozing  awhile,  then  reading  aloud  from 
a  favorite  author,  until  the  setting  sun  made 
Hattie  bid  farewell  to  her  friends,  and  hasten 
home  to  meet  her  husband,  who  seemed  daily 
nearer  and  dearer  to  her  fond,  loving  heart. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

June  roses  breathe  out  their  perfume  on  the 
moonlit  night,  and  the  mocking-bird  trills  its 
sweetest  notes  on  the  honeysuckle  that  sways  back- 
ward and  forward  near  the  cottage  walls;  while 
within  Harvey  Allerton  and  his  bride  receive  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends.  Edith,  as  first 
bridesmaid,  has  had  many  duties  to  perform  for 
both  bride  and  groom ;  and  no  one  could  guess 
that  her  heart  is  not  as  merry  as  her  smile  as  she 
flits  here  and  there,  the  life  of  the  company,  the 
"observed  of  all  observers;"  the  white  jessamine 
that  twines  around  her  short  curls  is  not  sweeter  or 
fairer  than  she. 

**Edie,  darling  cousin,  I  owe  my  wife  to  you, 
and  I  would  thank  you  for  her ;  but  for  your  insist- 
ing upon  fording  the  Potomac  we  would  never 
have  met.  I  loved  her  from  the  moment  that  she 
followed  her  womanly  instinct  and  came  to  your 
assistance;  but  never  until  that  night  when  you  so 
nobly  saved  her  life,  did  I  dream  I  should  win  her. 
Do  you  know  she  heard  us  call  her  '  nobody'  and 
could  not  quite  forgive  it ;  she  treated  me  coldly 
a  long  time  to  show  me  that  she  did  not  care  for  my 
attentions.  Do  you  remember  our  ride  and  our 
talk  about  brown  eyes?"  he  asked,  laughingly. 

"Yes;  I  remember,"  Edith  answered,  looking 
for  a  moment  intently  into  Harvey's  face,  then 
smiled  as  if  satisfied  with  her  investigation,  and 
pointed  to  Hattie — "Your  wife  is  calling  you." 

"  Hr  iloes  not  suspect  me,"  she  murmured  softly 


to  herself.  No,  Harvey  had  never  had  came  It 
suspect  that  she  cared  for  him  frons  the  day  tint 
they  forded  the  river ;  and  being  free  from  manly 
vanity  he  had  often  said  to  himself  after  meetinf 
Hattie,  "I'm  glad  I  was  mistaken;  she's  oolj 
fond  of  me  as  she  is  of  her  other  cousins ;  deir, 
warmhearted  child." 

Edith  has  stolen  from  the  noisy  parlor  and  till 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  vines  on  a  side  poidi^ 
with  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand.     Servants  at 
coming  and  going  across  the  farther  end  of  the 
porch,  to  look  in  for  a  moment  through  the  ptrlor 
windows  at  the  bridal  party;  and  she  does  not  no. 
tice  steps  coming  closer  to  her,  until  a  hand  isiiii 
gently  upon  her  bowed  head. 
"Child,  what  troubles  you?" 
She  looked  up  and  smiled;   she  liked  Edgv; 
she   liked   the    brotherly   manner  iki   which  tUi 
young  man,  fifteen  years  older  than  herself,  hid 
learned  to  treat  her  during  the  weary  weeks  of  her 
convalescence ;  and  had  been  well  pleased  toned 
him  again. 

"  Nothing  troubles  me;  I  was  only  thinking.** 
"Thinking  of  what?" 
"  Of  a  dream  I  had  long  ago,  a  queer  dren. 
Shall  I  tell  you  of  it?" 

"  Yes,  little  girl,  tell  me  your  dream  and  ktne 
interpret  it  for  you." 

"It  seems  tome  as  if  it  had  already  psrtiallj 
come  true.  You've  heard  about  my  attempt  it 
fording  the  river?  Well,  that  night  I  dresmed 
that  I  was  again  in  the  midst  of  that  rosbing, 
roaring  stream ;  and  that  again  my  head  reded; 
my  limbs  gave  way  beneath  me,  and  for  a  momest 
the  waves  rushed  madly  over  me.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  as  I  went  down,  deeper  and  deeper,  I  felt 
a  change  coming  over  me;  I  felt  my  own  spiift 
leaving  me,  and  another,  calm  and  passionless,  tik- 
ing  its  place.  You  can't  imagine  whatastnuge 
sensation  it  was;  how  I  tried  to  cling  to  tkit 
which  had  been  my  own,  and  turned  with  absolute 
loathing  from  what  would  take  possession  of  oe. 
I  don't  think  I've  ever  been  so  wild  and  childish 
since  then.     It  was  a  queer  dream." 

"  There  is  an  hour,  or  a  day  perhaps,  in  every 
life  when  such  a  change  as  you  describe  cooes 
over  each  of  us — when  the  existence  withont 
thought  ceases,  and  the  graver,  sadder  life  of 
manhood  or  womanhood  begins.  Sometimes  it 
comes  with  a  great  shock  or  sudden  grief;  agai" 
it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  only  remembered 
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its  effect  has  become  apparent  upon   our  | 

Sometimes  it  comes  with  a  thrill  of  plea- 
sometimes  with  an  agonized  pain.  Why  I 
came  in  a  dream  of  the  night  I  know  not ; 
)s  some  circumstance,  unimportant  in  itself, 
roused  a  presentiment  of  that  which  would  I 
,  and  thus  shaped  your  dream.  Shall  I  tell 
hen  I  began  to  feel  as  I  had  never  felt  be- 
when  life  became  sadly  real  to  me?"  asked 
Haywood. 

bowed  her  head,  but  did  not  speak, 
was  when  a  panel  of  the  door  of  your  room 
d  in  before  I  could  reach  you,  and  I  saw  a 
smoking  mass  upon  the  floor,  over  which 
rere  bending,  while  the  long  curls  falling 
i  you  were  one  moment  a  blaze  of  light  and  ; 
a  crisp,  dark  shadow  upon  your  gleaming 
throat.  I  can  never  forget  the  face  circled 
Hames  turned  toward  me.  With  one  pang 
ense  agony  the  old  frivolous  life  went  from 
he  passing  pleasure  which  each  fair  face  that 
d  upon  in  my  wanderings  had  given  me,  I 
ad  left  me  forever;  and  my  heart  awoke 
its  idle  dreaming  to  the  wretchedness  of 
and  loving.  Edith,  from  that  moment  I've 
you,  and  love  without  hope  is  misery.  The 
onate  freedom  with  which  you  treat  me  tells 
ve  no  place  in  your  heart.  Yes,  I  see  it 
a  your  face;  you  do  not  love  me  !" 
lin  she  bowed  her  head  in  assent,  and  was 

have  but  one  hope.  May  I  ask  one  more 
on  ?  You  love  no  one  else  ?** 
th  raised  her  head  proudly, 
hat  is  a  question  you  have  no  right  to  ask.'' 
erhaps  not;  it  was  my  only  hope,  and  I 
to  it.  I  leave  at  sunrise  to-morrow,  and 
ly  ship — we  will  be  off  soon  on  a  three  years' 
—don't  part  from  me  in  anger;  we  may 
meet  again." 

m  not  angry;  there  is  no  friend  whom  I 
i  regret  more  to  lose  than  you,  Mr.  Hay- 
Men  easily  forget;  you'll  enjoy  your  voy- 
nd  come  home  only  my  friend,  won't  you?" 
5ar  answered  sadly,  ''  It  is  impossible." 

years  have  passed  since  that  June  in  i860; 
elating  war  has  swept  over  the  South,  and 
ir  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  Indians' 
ley  of  Stars,"  has  shared  in  its  sad  fate,  and 
ist  much  of  its  brightness  and  glory.     The 


beautiful  home  of  the  Hon.  Harvey  Allerton, 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground  in  '63  by  a  party  of  marau- 
ders, though  his  brave  little  wife  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  bitterly  resented  the  dastardly  deed 
of  her  fellow-countrymen.  Hattie  had  clung  until 
then  with  earnest  tenacity  to  the  land  of  her  birth, 
and  believed  the  South  in  the  wrong;  but  from 
the  hour  she  left  the  blackened  ruins  of  her  home 
in  the  chill  of  a  winter's  night,  she  had  changed 
her  creed;  and  no  Southern  woman  wept  more 
sadly  over  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  Mr.  Randolph's 
house  had  been  pillaged  again  and  again  when 
the  enemy's  troops  held  possession  of  Harper's 
Ferry;  but  it  escaped  the  flames.  His  servants* 
quarters  were  now  all  empty,  and  only  the  cook 
and  mammy  remained  at  Waveland.  There  is  no 
money  with  which  to  hire  labor,  and  Edith  has 
learned  dress-making  and  millinery  without  much 
trouble,  and  thinks  a  cooking-stove  a  great  insti- 
tution when  Eliza  is  washing  and  she  has  to  help 
old  mammy  get  dinner.  She  finds  her  hands  less 
soft  and  white  than  they  were  six  years  ago,  but 
her  face  is  as  fair,  her  figure  rounder,  her  cheeks 
more  rosy ;  and  she  declares  she  is  as  happy  as  she 
was  then,  though  not  so  thoughtlessly  merry. 
"One's  troubles  do  not  press  sorely  it  you're  only 
patient,"  she  says,  when  mammy  laments  over  her 
having  to  work,  and  refuses  to  comprehend  how 
it  is  possible  for  old  master  to  be  poor. 

Edith  has  never  met  Edgar  Haywood  again; 
she  knows  from  his  letters  to  his  sister  that  his 
ship  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  East  India  fleet 
during  the  war,  because  it  was  commanded  by  a 
Southerner ;  she  has  heard  of  his  return  to  his 
native  land  broken  down  in  health  by  long  ex- 
posure to  tropical  suns;  but  beyond  this  she 
knows  nothing  of  him. 

Harvey  and  his  wife,  with  their  two  children, 
are  living  at  the  cottage  while  his  house  is  being 
rebuilt ;  but  Edith  is  closely  confined  at  home  by 
her  father's  failing  health  (Mr.  Randolph  had 
never  recovered  from  the  effect  of  his  sudden 
reduction  from  wealth  to  comparative  poverty), 
and  it  so  happens  that  she  has  seen  little  of  them 
during  the  long,  wet  spring. 

It  was  a  charming  evening  in  early  June  when 
Edith  went  out  upon  the  porch  after  kissing  her 
father  good-night,  and  sat  down  upon  the  steps. 
It  was  only  nine  o'clock,  and  the  moon  was  shin- 
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ing  so  brightly  she  could  not  think  of  going  to 
her  room  so  early;  she  felt  very  lonely,  and 
wished  there  was  a  friend  at  hand  to  share  her 
pleasant  seat.  Many  suitors  had  poured  their  story 
of  love  into  her  ear  in  the  past  years,  but  upon  none 
had  she  smiled,  though  the  child's  fond  fancy  for 
the  cousin  whom  sl-e  had  known  from  infancy  had 
been  buried  in  the  flames  that  followed  her  plunge 
into  the  snowdrift  on  her  scventcentli  birthday. 
No  one  had  ever  known  that  the  fever  which 
they  attributed  to  the  burns  was  caused  by  the 
snow  that  had  wet  her  satin-slippered  feet.  Kdith 
has  proved  herself  one  of  that  rare  class  of 
women  who  cease  to  love  when  they  find  their 
love  will  not  be  returned.  She  had  loved  Harvey 
believing  that  he  had  chosen  her  for  his  wife,  and 
the  pang  caused  by  the  discovery  of  her  mistake 
had  given  her  intense  but  short  suffering;  for  one 
of  her  proud,  chaste  spirit  it  was  impossible  to 
tare  for  him  when  he  had  bestowed  his  heart  upon 
another.  So  the  cold  waves  of  the  river,  the  hot 
breath  of  the  flames  had  between  them  destroyed 
the  dream  of  her  young  life;  and  now,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  war  over,  which  had  deadened  every 
other  emotion,  and  made  one's  own  life  and  hopes 
as  nothing  in  the  fierce  death  throes  of  a  nation, 
she  finds  herself  at  twenty-three  very  lonely  and 
somewhat  sad. 

Suddenly  a  shadow  falls  between  ber  and  the 
moonlight,  and  a  tliin  hand  clasps  lier  own  : 

"I've  lived  to  see  you  once  more,  Edith  ;  now 
I'm  content  to  die,  if  it  is  heaven's  will  !" 

She  started,  and  almost  screamed,  for  she  did 
not  at  the  first  glance  recognize  the  bronzed  face 
of  the  speaker  ;  but  the  tones  of  his  voice  were 
recognized  in  a  moment. 

'*rm  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Haywood;  I 
did  not  know  you  were  expected,  much  less  that 
you  had  come  to  the  cottage.  You've  been  ill ; 
but  surely  you  are  better  now?" 

"Yes,  better;  but  far  from  well.  I've  had  t(j 
leave  the  navy,  and  as  mother  and  Hattie  have 
made  their  home  in  Virginia,  I've  conu'  to  live 
near  them,  and  have  bought  the  farm  adjoining 
Alierton's.  You  won't  object  to  me  as  a  neigh- 
bor, will  you?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

Her  cheeks  flushed  a  little;  but  siie  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  embarnj^'^ed,  so  answered  cheer- 
fully : 

"  No,  indeed  ;  we'll  be  glad  to  have  yon  there; 
so  many  of  onr  old  family  rf-sidences  have  had  to 


be  sold  by  their  once  wealthy  owners  to  the  higk; 
est  bidders,  wc  have  a  number  of  miserable,  n-j 
refined  speculators  around  us;  we  will  be  fegr 
glad  to  see  a  friend  in  poor  Mr.  Harrison's  haiML 
some  mansion." 

"That    is  your   only   reason    for   being  gU, 
then,"  he  said,  bitterly.     "  It  was  just  such  a  nigkt 
as  this  six  years  ago  that  you  wounded  me  witli 
your  cruel  words,  *  Men  soon  forget.*     Edith,  Fie 
never  been  able  to  forget ;  your  memory  has  bees 
my  guardian  angel,  it  has  often  kept  me  fim 
evil.     I  could  not  die  until  I  had  seen  and  bkaed 
you  for  this;    your  unselfishness,  your  patieooe, 
your  guilelessness  showed  roe  woman  as  I  M 
never  found  her  in  the  gay  world,  and  from  yoil 
learned  how  to  'suffer  and  be  strong.*    Fyc  left 
my  l)ed  to-night  to  meet  you ;  but  the  fever  is  re- 
turning upon  me,  I  must  go  back  to  it  now  befin  : 
I'm  missed.     If  I  die,  remember  I  loved  yooto 
the  last.     Good-by  1" 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  a  curl  strajuf 
over  her  shoulder,  then  hurried  down  the  Mqi 
and  was  gone. 

"  Dear  Edith,  come  to  us !  Edgar  is  here,aid 
is  dying ;  he  begs  to  see  you.  Don*t  refme  In 
last  request !  Hattii." 

This  was  the  brief  note  handed  her  oo  tkc 
evening  of  the  third  day  after  Edgar's  visit.  Hff 
face  turned  deadly  pale,  and  she  looked  up  it  tkc 
blue  sky  as  she  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together 
and  murmured  a  prayer  for  the  dying.  There 
was  resignation,  but  utter  wretchedness  in  the 
tone  in  whirh  she  s])oke  as  she  threw  her  shiffl  ' 
around  her : 

'•  It  was  nevtrr  intended  for  me  to  be  happy." 

In  tlie  soft,  limiinous  light  of  the  sumner'i 
night,  Edgar  had  found  her  alone.  He  had  left 
her  dreaming,  with  the  sweete.st  ho]ie  beside  her. 

'^  1  knew  you  would  come  !  I  dreamed,  Edith, 
I  (Ireaiiud  that  in  the  years  to  come,  when  the 
grass  was  pjrowing  upon  my  grave,  you  would  tove 
me."  The  words  ( anvj  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
from  the  |)an  hcd  11  [>s  of  the  sufferer. 

Haitic  had  lell  the  room,  her  eyes  heavy  wit' 
tears  as  Edith  entered  ;  and  Edgar  had  held  ou 
his  hand  and  eagerly  clasped  the  cold  fingers  t ha 
gently  pressed  his  own  a«:  he  spoke.  His  checfc 
were  crimson,  his  dark  eyes  glowing  with  th< 
fierce  light  of  the  fever  that  burnt  in  his  veins, 
and  his  black  hair  was  thrown  back  carelessly 
from  thr  white  foK-hcad. 
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laywood  came  from  a  distant  window  and 
r  arms  around  Edith ;  she  had  heard  all 

she  had  seen  Edith's  lips  tremble,  her 
virith  tears. 

my  child,  no  one  will  ever  love  you  as 
one ;  none  but  my  noble  boy  could  have 
r  six  years  without  hope.  Tell  him  to 
you !  I  don't  believe  the  doctor — he's 
g ;  he  only  needs  something  to  rouse  him 
lethargy  in  which  he  has  been  lying  since 
clock  last  night,  from  which  your  coming 
entarily  awakened  him.  See  !  he's  sink- 
\  into  that  dreadful  stupor,  even  while  he 
ur  hand  !     Speak  to  him  !     Save  him,  or 

will  break!" 
[)oor    mother's    face   was   scarcely   more 

than  that  of  the  young  girl's,  which 
r  the  sick  man.  His  eyes  had  lost  their 
film  seemed  drawn  over  them,  and  the 

slowly  closing;  only  the  blessing  of  God 
oe  powerful  excitement  would  ever  open 
lin.  Edith  had  not  thought  in  her  dream- 
is.  It  had  been  pleasant  to  know  he  still 
r;  she  had  even  thought  that  some  day 
t  possibly  return  that  love,  but  not  now ; 
ily  just  come  to  her  that  happiness  in  a 
home  all  her  own  was  something  to  be 
something  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
Now  she  was  called  upon  to  decide  at 
fate  for  the  future.  She  could  not  speak ; 
ly  removing  Mrs.  Haywood's  arms  from 
jt,  she  knelt  at  the  bedside,  holding 
hot  hand  between  her  own,  clasped  and 
in  fervent  prayer.  She  prayed  fervently 
tly  for  strength  to  decide  and  act  aright, 
irs  glistening  on  her  cheeks,  and  then 
>,  calm  and  pale,  she  said,  gently : 
her,  leave  us  alone  a  little  while;  I  will 
irboy." 

iIa3rwood  gave  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and 
ler  warmly,  said  : 


''  I  go  to  pray  for  my  children ;  I  know  that  he 
will  recover." 

Left  alone  with  the  sleeper,  Edith  knew  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  if  he  was  ever  to 
awake  again  on  earth,  and  with  one  glance  heaven- 
ward, one  earnest  cry,  **  Help  me  I"  she  stooped 
and  kissed  the  hot  brow,  and  called  him  tenderly 
by  name,  "Edgar,  my  love,  awake;  I  cannot  let 
you  die." 

A  start,  a  quivering  of  the  lips  told  that  he  was 
not  deaf  to  the  clear  ringing  tones  of  her  soft 
voice.  She  spoke  again,  something  whispered  in 
his  ear,  while  the  crimson  blood  dyed  cheek  and 
brow  ;  and  the  heavy  lids  slowly  and  with  a  great 
effort  were  uplifted,  and  a  pair  of  dewy  brown 
eyes  fixed  themselves  in  a  long  and  loving  gaze 
upon  the  sweet  face  so  near  them.  Slowly  and 
with  difficulty  Edgar  whispered,  **  You  love  me?" 
in  a  tone  of  absolute  rapture. 

A  half  hour  later  the  doctor  sprang  from  his 
carriage  at  the  cottage  door,  fearing  to  find  his 
patient  rapidly  sinking ;  but  after  a  short  visit  he 
warmly  congratulated  Mrs.  Haywood  upon  his 
improvement.  "  The  crisis  is  past ;  you  have  no 
further  cause  for  anxiety.  Only  nurse  him  care- 
fully, and  keep  him  cheerful,  and  he  will  be  up  in 
ten  days."  The  doctor's  directions  were  faith- 
fully carried  out,  and  the  result  was  a  speedy  con- 
valescence. 

At  the  wedding  at  Waveland  in  October,  Harvey . 
was  particularly  happy  and  merry.  Putting  one 
arm  around  his  wife,  the  other  around  his  cousin, 
he  exclaimed,  *'  'Honors  are  easy  !'  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  Hecide  which  is  the  bravest,  the  Yankee  or 
Rebel,  or  which  has  won  the  richest  prize  in  the 
matrimonial  lottery." 

The  girls  joined  in  the  laugh  at  their  expense, 
each  merrily  according  to  the  other  the  laurel 
crown;  but  each  insisting  with  womanly  loyalty 
and  pertinacity  upon  the  superior  merits  of  their 
respective  husbands. 


rriONS  sent  by  Providence  melt  the  con-  i      Intellectual  and  moral  excellences  are  the 

f  the  nobleminded,  but  confirm  the  obdu-  \  two  poles  of  the  axis  around  which  the  globe  of 

he  vile.     The  same  furnace  that  hardens    humanity  revolves. 

jifies  gold ;  and  in  the  strong  manifesta- 

Divine  power,  Pharaoh  found  his  punish-  \      A  woman  without  religion  is  a  flower  without 

It  David  his  pardon.  i  scent. 
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In  the  iiuict  nook  of  a  lone  retre«L, 
'Ncttth  ilic  iliatle  of  the  ipreadtng  tree, 

A  tiny  slrcaniltt  winds  its  wty 
To  dqjths  of  yonder  *cii. 


iiiiu  wuuid   1   knuw  the  whiipcrM  tiJt 
Thai  iDArkf  its  onwArd  couric; 

P«rchA]ice,  *  \\%  but  tlic  messoiger 
'Twixt  peace  uid  lOil  rcmone. 
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COUNTRY    RAMBLES. 

By  Cyril  Raymond. 


What  can  be  more  delight- 
ful than  a  few  days  of  sunshine 
in  the  country  I  It  is  indeed 
a  most  agreeable  relief  to  those 
who  have  never  any  special  call 
upon  their  energies,  and  what 
must  it  be  to  those  who  arc 
thrown  in  with  the  busy,  every- 
stir  of  city  life?  The  air  is  re- 
freshing and  invigorating; 
every  object  has  a  novel 
charm;  the  very  change  in 
itself  is  a  tonic  as  it  were 
to  mind  and  body ;  the 
•  *  gay  face  of  Nature* '  seems 
to  bid  us  *  *  throw  dull  care 
awa/j"  and  drink  in  her 
silent  joy*  Of  course  there 
are  some  who  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  charms  of  country 
life;  but  he  must  have 
indeed  a  rugged  "heart'* 
who  could  not  for  at  least 
a  day  or  two  find  sweet 
pleasure  in  the  fields, 
meadows,  streams, 
woods  and  singing 
birds  J  with  which 
most  of  us  associate 
some  of 


happiest  hours.  There  arc  cciiaiu  diblinci 
ods  when  one  should  visit  the  country.  With 
opening  of  spring,  and  while  often  the  snow 
liick  in  the  fields  and  woods,  the  season  of 
de-sogar  making  comm^ces,  and  many  of 
Vol.  XV.— 13 


j  us  have  no  doubt  gone  and   taken  part  in   this 
I  interesting  occupation.    The  back-country  people 
j  will  tell  you   that  on  frosty  nights  the  sap  runs 
!  most  freely,  so  that  there  is  a  glowing  camp-fire 
to  give  cheer  as  well  as  warmth   to  the   merry 
,  gathering  of  young  and  old  about   the   maples. 
We  will   recall  such  a  visit   to  a   famous  little 
spot   some  three   miles  back  from  a  farm-house 
where  we   once  stopped.     The  first   thing   that 
the  men  did  was  to  make  troughs  from   logs  of 
wood,   each   large  enough   to   hold  a  bucketful 
of  sap,  and  then  spouts   from   narrow   pieces  of 
wood.     After  making  a  triangular  incision  in  the 
maple,  the  sap  flowed  freely  down  these  spouts 
mo  the  troughs,  and  when  these  were  filled  their 
contents  were  transferred  to  enormous  kettles  sus- 
pended over  a  blazing  fire  from  a  stout  pole  rest- 
ing on  two  forked  branches.     As  the  sap  boiled, 
the  clearing  off  was  managed  by  pouring  in  beaten 
eggs  when  the  sap  commenced  to  get  thick,  or 
to  reach  the  consistency  of  syrup.     The  settlers 
amused  us  very  much  by  the  ingenious  devices 
they  had  for  telling  when  the  process  was  com- 
plete.    One  in  particular  was  to  bore  small  holes 
in   a   flat    piece  of  wood,  blowing   on    it   after 
dipping  it  in  the  syrup.     If  the  sap  was  boiled 
enough  we  would  see  the  sugar  going  through  the 
long  boles  in  bubbles.     If  ever  you  have  an  op- 
portunity of  accompanying  the  settlers  in  their 
yearly  visits  to  the  '^sugaries/'  don't  fail  to  avail 
yourself  of  it,  for  the  experience  is  one 
you  will  never  regret. 

In  the  spring  Nature's 
resurrection   reveals  the 
budding  trees  and  shrubs ; 
farmers  are  then  prepar- 
ing the  soil ;  birds  are  re- 
turning   to    their    last 
year's  haunts,  and  filling 
the  air  with  their  merry 
songs;  streams-flow  rap- 
idly along  the  hillsides  and  meadows;  here  and 
there   the  angler  is    seen  patiently  trailing   his 
fly,  or  watching  the  float  as  it   moves  leisurely 
along  with  the  stream.     As  a  boy  one  remem- 
bers being  greatly  in  doubt  as  to  whether  spring 
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I  the  Dcar  approach  of  sommer  tiicfe  was  a 

charro  about  rural  life  that  is  indeed  so 

Sng  as  to  make  everybody,  rich  and  poor, 

Dfwaid  to  tlie  time  that  is  to  give  a  day*s  or 

"ouiing**  to  the  couniry. 

is  to  our  good  fortune  to  ''  put  up'*  at  a 

Dousep  then  we  may  expect  to  enjoy  to  our 

fs  content   the  sweet   simplicity  of  bucolic 

I  We  may  never  need  to  feel  time  drag  heavily 


up  on  a  patch  of  recently-burnt  land.  Rarly  iiv 
the  morning  the  men  start  off*  with  scythci  lUing 
over  llicir  shoulders,  and  with  thrii  bagi  ul  pro- 
visions* What  a  charming  %\g\\\  it  \%  to  cunie 
tipon  a  field  of  ripe  wheat  In  the  mid»t  of  thii  k 
woods  1  It  is  not  unlike  that  ihccrinii  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  fcA^  ' 
a  dense  copse  >  \ 
in  variety  alone,  and  certainly  there  Is  enough  of 


0%  T9tw.  Kiwa. 


pr  sbouldesm.     If  we  do  nol  fiod  sofickiit 

joQ  IB  "taking  it  ^ly,"  there  Is  every 

of  sport  and  pustiiDe  for  j<3fim%  wnA  tAd. 

ner  is  at  voric,  tt  tsaj  be,  io  the  fields 

ing  hi   bk  bay.    Ofie  can  seaicsrly  reaiai 

lig  a  bclp^g  band,  if  be  U  not  cooieot  to 

tbc  TOcn  as  ibey  rake  the  hay  jo  cof:k»  or 

t,or pitch  It  apoo ibe teeningly over-frrig^led 

As  the  graitt  nptim*  llKre  wrivea  a  aeaMHi 

BKm  ptaBBTable  excitcAeiit*    S^im  4i»- 

back  m  tlie  ^woods.  it  mmf  be^  tbcte  is  a 

eM«  readjr  lor  the  akUr^  tk«t  bas  giuwa 


this  OD  murh  a  day  In  tbe  woods.     Tlie  mower 
gotsi  o<i  p-  >fk,  and  we  are  tgmjfUMA  tu  iba 

oeigbborii,,   ^  ,^.  bfoofc.     Pefiiafift  tha  K^und  of 
(he  woodmaji^s  aie^  cchotng  soksuply  rbrotjgh  tbe 


forMt  cooMi  to  oof  ears  s^  we  r  * 
\n  placid  eojoyiocoi  within  om 
boiq^s.     Who  ibat  has  rnjoyed  even 
€Mmp4iit€M^bM\  loloc4c  bt*  ^  ^  ''  '^-  ' 
jMa  aMociatfofii  «fKMi  bis  e  > 
abovt  Of  scvMt  to  aptsab 
«Ad  U  W€  itivc  beea  bavM  ^ 
dioogMit  9i  asoftei  dttpwiMkocy  to  i 


fly,  Of  sit 
.f  (f#rure- 
a  A^f  id 


4emm 
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of  wild  (lowers,  insects,  etc.  When  the  pond- 
lilies  are  in  flower,  it  is  indeed  an  enviable  amuse- 
ment to  go  with  a  little  party  of  excursionists  to 
some  lake  in  the  woods  and  gather  the  o[jening 
buds  that  dot  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their 
snow-white  petals.  Or  if  the  season  is  autumn, 
there  is  still  a  fascination  about  the  woods.  The 
maple,  the  beech,  the  elm,  and  the  chestnut  have 
each  changed  their  summer  dress  and  appeared  in 
gorgeous  tints  of  yellow,  red,  and  brown.  We  love 
to  look  upon  this  decaying  face  of  Nature,  to 
gather  the  leaves  of  delicate  hues,  and  bear  them 
away  in  branches  to  deck  our  homes.  Yes,  the 
woods  always,  even  in  winter,  have  pleasant  asso- 
ciations. As  children,  we  have  watched  the  little 
squirrel  jumping  from  bough  to  bough,  or  have 
romped  about  the  mossy  beds  or  fallen  leaves,  and 
gathered  bunches  of  wild  flowers  or  baskets  of 
berries.  And  now  the  returning  thoughts  of  lake 
and  brook,  of  the  excitement  of  moose-hunting, 
and  the  nights  of  Indian  life  in  the  backwoods, 
still  make  us  long,  as  the  season  comes  round,  to 
flee  from  the  noise,  glare,  and  bustle  of  city  life, 
and  spend  another  night  in  the  uncontaminated 
wigwam. 

To  really  enjoy  country  life  one  should  rise 
early,  and  be  out  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  when 
**  Morn,  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  np  her  pnrple  wing." 

There  is  then  an  indescribable  freshness  in  the  air, 
the  birds  are  singing  their  sweetest  songs,  and  fra- 
grant perfumes  from  dew-besprinkled  flowers  and 
plants,  All  the  air.  The  farmer's  family  are  all 
about  and  busy.  One  is  at  the  well,  another  in 
the  fields;  one  is  milking,  another  is  churning; 
the  farmer  is  getting  his  appliances  ready  for  the 
day's  work;  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughter  are 
preparing  the  early  breakfast.  We  are  often  told, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  there  is  no 
time  like  the  early  morning  in  which  to  accom- 
plish anything  we  have  in  mind.  If  this  is  not 
found  true  in  all  cases,  it  certainly  must  be  realized 
as  a  fact  by  all  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  rise 
with  the  sun  in  the  country.  To  people  unaccus- 
tomed to  be  up  early  the  exertion  of  getting  out 
of  bed  at  four  or  five  o'clock  is  at  first  very  trying, 
and  may  be  injurious,  if  too  long  a  time  elapses, 
or  if  exercise  be  taken  before  eating.  It  is  no 
wonder,  indeed,  that  early  risers  speak  cynically 
of  those  who  fail  to  sympathize  with  them.  They 
feel  that  they  have  seen  and  enjoyed  something 


of  which  their  lazy  friends  can  fbrro  oa  conrqv 
tion.     How  strange  it  seems!     Yet,  Teally,  thene 
are  comparatively  few  people  in  our  cities  who  eta 
boast  of  having  seen  the  sun  ri&e.     Once  wftnai 
this  sight,  and  once  accustom  yourself  to  early 
rising,  and  you  will  And  that  yoa  will  be  jusiifyin| 
your  time  more  than  you  could  ever  have  realizoi. 
The  approach  of  noon  brings  on  heal,  a  slackening    * 
of  the  spirits  and  of  the  limbs,  and  rather  mh% 
one  for  undertaking  any  work  with  true  eneriy* 
It  is,  indeed,  the  dullest  part  of  the  day  in  i^ 
country.     As  evening  conies  on  the  associatknii^ 
farm  life  have  their  peculiar  charm.     While  fd 
the  western  sky  is  red  with  the  setting  fufi,  wtuen 
the  bat  is  on  the  wing,  and  the 
"  Beetle  with  his  drowsy  hum,  bath  rung  nigUt^  ysvd^g 
peal."  , 

the  milkmaid  is  wending  her  way  to  the  paHfU^ 
gate,  where  the  cows  stand  ready  to  paai  tit 
barrier;  the  farmer  is  seeking  recreatioi}*  in  tW 
bosom  of  his  family,  ere  his  cherub- cheeked  cbil- 
dren  have  gone  to  their  little  colst.  1%  m^y  be  thit 
you  have  some  good-natured  old  M^til  to  ^it  wtih 
you  on  the  door-step  and  recount  ihe  tnarvdlots 
experiences  of  his  long  life.  His  ta!e«  are  jlnubfy 
enchanting  told  as  they  are  beneath  the  m^^KtcrmuA 
influence  of  a  summer  night,  when  diifkncsi  ii 
spread  a'Toad  like  a  pall,  when  the  v^imk  kvt 
slunk  to  their  secret  caves,  when  a  few  bright  naw 
dot  heaven's  arch,  when  the  birds  have  ccskH 
their  song,  and  the  silence  is  only  broken  bj  tbc 
discordant  notes  of  the  frogs  and  the  fuelling  of 
the  trees.  


A  visit  to  the  country  is  made  particnlai^Ct* 
joyable  if  there  is  a  river  within  easy  accoiilltat 
one  can  boat  or  bathe.    It  gives  a  varietfaol.)^ 
to   natural   scenery,  but   to  physical  ifiietH|B' 
One  is  fortunate  if  he  can  find  a  canoe  orljll^ 
row-boat  in  the  country.     They  are  not,  iMftil^ 
uncommon.    Possibly  your  visit  may  be  totifhiii 
where   Indians  are  encamped,  and  a  birdh^lil 
i  canoe  is  easily  attainable.     Most  of  our 
'  have  no  doubt  experienced  the  fairy-like 
,  ment  of  this  little  craft,  and  perhaps  have  leaiaid 
I  the  curious  action  by  which  it  is  propelled.    It 
generally  holds  three  or  four,  and  with  a  little  cue 
is  much  more  agreeable  than  large  boats  for  Mpe- 
I  ditions  in  and  about  the  shady  nooks  of  streadH. 
To  bathe  from  a  canoe  needs  of  course  some  ex- 
perience ;  but  when  once  that  is  acquired,  there 
can  be  no  better  means  of  enjoying  a  swim.     Yoo 


2fA  TTz.Z   J^l.^n  7j"^v  ZAVE. 

•  ■  .»-y:     -  -.  i-    -,->i-.  :-^-.»  i::,-   ija  -,  i.--^  ic    -.;«  .i.^j-.-  mc  ^ciii,  vhilc  the  boat  is  lost  to! 

.,.-/       :^-«     V-       7  ■»•     /t:-.:  r*-.    *.-*:— tt-    v   l    «?-t  i;- :     .:»;    :Le:»:ii=    becomes    fainter  and 

'/     '.»    >'*-  ;    :*  ■     •        .  r.  -•*     -rf    --i-i.-r^.-.    -.g-  -.  v..-^    -ir^  lt:  se^iTii  bands  of  music  went i 

i.,^.  .»--  ;    -.  5    •  -s^  i-     -.-rt  -.'    -..ii-   .:  *?;    \t.  ■  r.-t   x- 1  «=•:  ;'X:-t:  »iih  remarkably  fine  efial| 
-. -^..^    -ri;   .i-.»    ^-•-    -,f-'    i.:.:     :r*--    jr-i    .:         7":^  if :  j.  i:^.:  izr.ies  here  and  there,  and  iafl 

-4^,«       ;  «•<    •    •■- V  •  i    .:        - '  *  i    -  ''^"'-    »=^^     ''^  :  .:.*  -vt  vjiz.i  "\i:  aiiT-wers  is  like  a  chine 
'i.i'  ■•-♦•    >•     .-•  i    :  1  •   r-  .--.-*  -.ii*-i    :■•   li-   '       r*.  /.    .'    i.T -.-ler  ir.e  roll  oi  a  drum. 

.-4    -•    •.<•  ii/-     k  :a  '  % -.v»t  'T,    .     •:  •:^vt-.  L       :>.    !!■.     -fii^iir^  of  vci  unexploctil 

V;   •;*,    ■/•     ■■;■■■ -^    *    ■'■-»■•'.       r  ;    *■:::■    i.  ■  t-r-r--   i   Zf^is     -   fiery  side,  and  strange 

,^-n     •;•"'•    - -i  •i.';  •*■    :-v:,-i  '   v -a"  ij"  '  •   :  t  :  t-i."  v  :  "t  :^- i  *i:>cly  around.     In  one 

"*  '1  '•     ■•;■■•.•■- i- 1      ■:-  V    ,  ,1    :»;  ■».-:  u;-,*.i*:*  ^t-^n^  ::  "ive  fallen  a$Ief*p  and  hudiedi 

v,  ':«  *--•  ..-.   - -.   -   -.-    v....       i    t^*-       :.-.-.  r  ::— .  LT     r  ^.:>.  L-*;2:h"5  nnger  been  silenced 

"i*  ..^  .-  .  .  --  -J—  ..    . .»  ,.. ,-    ::    i  ic;--i    i-iet.     And  now  oTerberi^ 

V-  •>.'.. ^    "t   .ri-  'I't    L- :       :  :^  -  :ii  .:'  :=rtzz,  =:tr.aces  destruction.    It 

fj". r^  ,'  k  '  :■  ;•      :    ...     ■  .i    -:  :i-  i.-.--  r-iv    :r  :.= -^t  of  some  primeval 

j; -:/.-'  '.-,■-•     •  ■  .  ■   -  k  i  •   •    r    ,  V  -  *  t'.l.-.-    -  * :  V  - .   -    :  -  r*  i:e?i  : :  -:'.  lie  and  swallow  them 

h:.''.  s  .•-'•  '. -^  .- .'       -    \%i  -\    ■         -.V.      \  :  -I"  A  ;  Tz.t  m:   v.rts  ::r:h  from  his  gloomy 

:.'i--     ••-   ■....■•     :  -'.     i  t  i.-.:  :.::.t>  -'-'K:  ::--<:.     Still  on  and  on  till 

-  ■'  "•-:    •.i"  v-*^:-  T-.-:    :    .1.  -:  \_i,-  :*t  :  .±  ::"  :r.:'»;->i  against  the  rocky  wflil 

:.     i:.;    i    -Tf  ::■  ■■   :'.:  .:  "  :':::.:.-:  m::^  :'-i:  :>.*  er^d  is  reached,  some 

'k'  .      ■  .  ':  .-  .:  -.1  .-.  i  :..-;.  :-i.-:  a  ~  .i  :-:~  :-.*  er.:rarce.     Then  they  turn 

.-;,  :-  .  :,:..:.  £:•  -v  I:  .:..jLi  i-i  f.:w>.  x*r.d  :  heir  way  back  again,  while 

i  *'.':■:'.:':'   ;     -..v  r-vi.-a:  -s-.:  -  i.:i:-ir.   »i:cr.es  so  keenly   lest  any  proj 

^j.'irr  o  i*  -.   i ; *   :.  . : : .  -  -  :   - ;  '>c ...  p*:. :  r. :  * h c  - '.  i  be  broken  off  and  carried  away  ii 

:-.  ;.:'.::..  .-r..  ':.::•:  L-:.:.i'  i  •:  r'zT-  soever.::.  :"-a:  sjch  mienlion,  if  it  be  latent  ia 

ruf  f  fff  -//»/.':  tr.:rty  'J';;::':c^  .r.   :r.*  '■::..'..<::  ^:.:t  :r...-.:  of  2r.>  member  of  the  party,  is  abani 
li/-twr<-ii  »h"  iri^'.ri'ir  of  ':.':  Oi.-j  ir.'i  :r.e  •;>.:-rrr.2!         A:  :>.e  fo-o:  of  :he  rocks,  at  the  Narrovi, 

;iir.  b-:i:  s::p'?.  :ir.d  down  an  inclined  plane  slip  ar{ 

*I  Ik-  r  },;,rir.'.I    .v;rl/:r.-.   o.:    -.i-ii:..    t:A   :..•_•  -iim  5'.:.:e  :hc-  res:  of  :he  company  and  join  the  UCK 

r/.nl  I.  iij'.r"  ff.;ir.  t -a  ♦;:.•;..:*■.■;  f-.-vt  o.-:-.-:ii  j-  :>.?;  The  ;::.!rar.ct  which  at  first  seemed  a  naere  qied 

l»o;ii   .|r,wl/  iiio.':.  for-A.:r':.     '!:.'::.  '.'..:..•:  o:.-.-  -■:  1-  of  l.K'ht  ^r.-A's  brighter,  a  pale-green  light seeai 

M'lily   '.lifiNf .  ;»l'i'j'l,  ?irid   -i.   it   ':<  i/r:-    a:.-:    *::::-  :o  ei.velop  it,  there  is  a  shimmer  on  the  water 

;iw;iy   vn\i '■  ;ti\tT  vojo-  Join,  iii,  ar.'!  it  -_-•;:..-  t.  which  fjrr.s  from  black  to  dark  green;  then  the  ■ 

lh«».'"  ;iI»ovr  Oh  th'-  ror  k  /ii  if  Iiifli;;:.  w.ir-u  hoo;;^  I'ern.i  again,  then  a  glimpse  of  the  sky,  and  then  a 

\v«rr  inwlin^^  ihr  ;iir.     'i  li'.ri  ;inr,tr.':r  ^i.'irt^  -o:i:c  flood  of  warmth  and  light,  and  they  are  in  the 

f.iiiiili.ii  <  horn.,  ;iikI  .ill  t.ikc  np  tl.r  strain.      How  outer  world.     The  more  timid  perhaps  draw  a  sigh 

III  li  ;iiul  (nil  :ni/l  InMiitifnl  it  v>iin'U  !     No  mu.'.i'.-  of  relief,  which  is  scarcely  increased,  however, by 

li;ili  lif  iiLiii' .  vvolknl;ill^!li{>  has  >ticli  fiii':  ar  oii^tif  the  information  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 

|iiu|Miti<-.,  iiii'i  r;i(  li  r)jii:  li-,teiis  tri  lij^  owp  voi<  c  valley  firmly  believed   that  those  who  dared  to 

Hi   '.mill I. r   ;M    Ihc   invv   ]K)wer  aiui   sweetness   it  enter  the  cave   never    lived  long   after  their  «■ 

mmiii.Im  Ii.ivr  flrvcloprd.      iJaf  k  iiiid  forth,  ea»  li  turn;  but  there  was  a  satisfaction  in  the  thought 

li.iiiv  in  Mnii  i  n\t  \\\\\^  up  aiMJ   followin;;,  rolls  tin-  that  if  this  were  the  case  some  of  the  neighboring 

vtiliinu-  nl    .(iiiiiil  ;    ilu-   whole  af iiio^phcrr    .ceins  towns    would    be   partly  depopulated.     *' Misery 

full   nl    nur.H  .   .nul    iIk'U    jIiosc   on    ihr    roi.k   are  loves  company." 


{)\  [\\r  '.IniM-.  Ml  tin-  Villi  alio  ol  San  Salvador,  the  bed  of  the  river  becomes  dry.  At  the  end 
in  rrntial  Amri  ii  a.  cm  .1.  an  iniiriniltcnl  spring,  of  the  other  period  of  seven  years  the  water 
whii  h  the  nalivrsull  ilu- "  l-n^ilivi"  Kivei."  I>ur-  '  begins  lo  How  again.  The  la.st  suspension  was 
inj;  M'vtn  t  onsn  ntive  ytai,  ii  llnws  lirrly,  wlun,  at  .  from  1.S73  to  1S80,  and  in  January  of  thw  year 
a  lixeil  lime,  the  watei   smhleiily  disappears,  and  |  the  water  promptly  reappeared. 
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FORCE  OF  IMAGINATION. 

By  George  Bancroft  Griffith. 


aajority  of  readers  have  no  objection 
illy  to  turn  aside  from  the  contemplation 
•serious  and  eminently-practical  matters 
d  survey  of  curious  facts.  Moreover,  we 
without  hope  that  the  strange  incidents 
forth  may  prove  an  incalculable  boon  to 

that  unfortunate  class  called  hypochon- 
f  curing  them  of  one  of  the  most  painful 
essing  maladies  that  ever  afHicted  the 
rain. 

>lland9  in  a  learned  and  able  treatise  given  ' 
»rld  some  years  ago,  has  pointed  out  the 

mental  attention  on  the  bodily  organs^ 

that  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not 
:e  irritation,  or  some  imaginary  feeling, 
:o  which  their  attention  is  much  directed, 
^hty  owing  to  some  unusual  position,  we 
»ting  at  the  heart  or  at  the  temples,  we 
agine  there  is  something  alarming ;  the 
>Ds  are  altered  if  we  think  about  it.  If 
ose  the  mouth  is  dry  we  immediately 
the  saliva  and  render  it  so.  If  we  fancy 
a  cough,  we  cough  immediately  and  clear 
ftssages.  If  we  suppose  any  source  of  irri- 
cists  in  the  skin,  we  involuntarily  apply 
.  to  rub  the  part.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
medical  students,  when  first  studying  in- 
diseases,  than  for  them  to  imagine  them- 
I  be  the  victims  of  each   in  succession. 

certain  conditions  of  the  system,  it  is 
wn  that  actual  pain  may  be  produced  in 
:  by  fixing  our  attention  upon  it.  Hy- 
riacs  are  martyrs  to  these  erroneous  im- 
u     Inform  a  valetudinarian   that  he  will 

have  a  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  paio  en 
D  day  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
atioos  of  his  imagination  will  award  to 
power  of  unveiling  the  future.  .Sir  Bcn- 
odie  has  given  son^e  singular  cases  where 

nervous  pains  have  actually  led  to  tender- 
swelling  of  the  ir.iegamtou  tjjytr\u%  the 
iVcre  a  complete    hiitory  given   to  tsut 

the  transactkriis  of  the  ^^<,fjdt  o(  t^^Attjt" 
Id  meet  with  zizxi^^tnA  imUttiotA  where 
tak  have  snppC'S&d    theuMelve^   w^^jilly 


wounded,  and  have  fallen  down  um  dcadi  without 
having  received  the  slightest  injury. 

The  following  facts  will  illuHtrAte  the  power  of 
imagination  in  diversified  forms.  How  fancy  will 
put  life  into  young  limbs  Thoman  Fuller  NhowR  by 
an  incident  he  gives:  ^^A  gentleman  having  led 
a  company  of  children  beyond  their  uruaI  Journey, 
they  began  to  be  weary,  and  Jointly  rricd  to  l»e 
carried,  which,  because  of  their  multitude,  hr 
could  not  do ;  but  he  told  them  he  would  provide 
them  with  horses  to  ride  on.  Then,  cutting  little 
wands  out  of  the  hedges  as  nags  for  them,  and  a 
large  one  for  himself,  they  mounted,  and  thour 
who  could  scarce  stand  before,  now  full  of  mirth, 
bounded  cheerfully  home.** 

Rev.  E.  T.  Taylor — or,  as  he  wan  more  affcr* 
tionately  called  and  more  cxteuNivcly  known, 
"Father  Taylor" — is  said  to  have  related  the  follow 
ing  amusing  incident  in  a  lecture:  **  It  happened 
years  ago,  in  the  days  of  old-faMliioned  nireting- 
houses,  with  their  |)ew8  like  pens,  and  tlirir  pnlpltn 
perched  up  at  an  elevation  which  plucrd  thitni 
without  the  pale  of  human  sympathy,  and  when  a 
fire  for  warming  a  church  was  a  thing  unhnirfl  of, 
that  some  enterprising  young  men  who  hud  wor- 
shipped  in  such  a  church  determined  to  luivr  i\w 
house  warmed  by  stoves.  Hut  (he  (irojert  cfiroun 
tered  the  most  violent  opponition  from  all  the  old 
people.  They  dcfJared  that  It  iiluMjId  fiot  \hi  ; 
that  the  stoves  were  not  a  go-tiirl  ouUuatutt ;  that 
the  congregation  fuu%i  Mttfm/Mv.,  Th<T  young  meti, 
however,  prevailed  ;  and  one  Sablmth  the  utunrtS' 
gation  l^held  in  church  two  forrrHdabli?  U\mk 
stoves,  with  the  \)\\tc  truveming  the  cttttie  Irngih 
of  the  h^/use.  The  old  men  and  worrirn  looked 
on  with  honor,  and  held  th<;ir  bfalh  lor  lh«  re^ 
suit.  The  exercises  of  the  rnornlng  \ftf^rtrilr,4i 
Sooti  a  la^ly  imnUal  away,  and  afn/thcr  ga«|/«il  tor 
breath  ;  they  were  carried  //ut  of  the  thuft,U,  At 
last  a  %u^a,  burly  man  %w(Hffir4  ttttii  ki\.  'Vttfr 
frightene^l  imui%Ur  at  out  a:  diwd^^d  iImt  tou%9n* 
gation,  mA  i\t^.rn  wu%  a  %ett^ji$\  rn«>#  of  iImt  in 
digriant  f>e<^U;  UfWi$r4  iIm;  H//Vfr*.  'I  U^  witUUfW^ 
wtte  thr</wn  open,  nt*4i  %Ur,y  wne  »\ftmi  Ut  pt^^ 
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behold  !  the  stoves  were  cold !  and  not  a  particle 
of  fire  had  been  kindled  in  cither  of  them.  The 
masons  had  not  had  quite  time  to  finish  putting 
them  up,  and  no  fire  had  been  made.  The  triumph 
of  the  young  advocates  of  stoves  was  complete." 

The  author  remembers  an  old  lady  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  called  "  fussy  folks/'  and  who 
would  often  insist  on  having  a  fire  kindled  in  her 
stove  in  warm  weather,  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  housekeeper.  The  old  lady  regarded  herself 
as  a  feeble  invalid,  and  lay  a-bed  a  large  portion 
of  the  time.  She  had  a  very  mischievous  grandson, 
who  learned  to  successfully  play  the  following 
ruse :  When  she  called  for  a  fire  he  would  pla-e, 
un perceived  by  her,  a  lighted  lantern  inside  the 
stove.  In  a  few  minutes  the  old  lady  would  call  in 
stentorian  tone  to  the  young  scapegoat,  **  Frank, 
Frank,  come  and  shut  off  the  draft ;  my  room  is 
getting  too  warm!" 

Some  years  ago  the  following  was  extensively 
copied  from  one  paper  to  another:  '•Elijah  Birnes 
of  Pennsylvania,  killed  a  rattlesnake  in  liis  Held, 
without  any  injury  to  himself,  and  immediately 
after  put  on  his  son's  waistcoat,  both  being  of  one 
color.  He  returned  to  his  house,  and  on  attempt- 
ing to  button  his  waistcoat  he  found  to  his  aston- 
ishment that  it  was  too  small.  His  imagination 
was  now  wrought  to  a  high  pitch,  and  he  instantly 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  had  been  bitten  imper- 
ceptibly b>  the  snake,  and  was  thus  swollen  from 
its  poison.  He  grew  suddenly  ill,  and  took  to  his 
bed.  The  family,  in  great  alarm,  summoned  three 
physicians,  and  the  usual  remedies  were  prescribed 
and  administered.  The  patient,  however,  grew 
worse  and  worse  every  minute,  till  at  last  his  son 
came  home  with  his  father's  waistcoat  dangling 
about  him.  The  mystery  was  instantly  unfolded, 
and  the  patient,  being  relieved  from  his  imaginary 
apprehensions,  dismissed  the  physicians,  and  was 
restored  to  health." 

Frances  Power  Cobbe  once  visited  a  friend 
troubled  with  a  nervous  ailment.  She  lay  in  a 
bed  facing  a  large  old  mirror,  whose  gilt  wood- 
frame,  of  Chinese  design,  presented  a  series  of 
innumerable  spikes,  pinnacles,  and  j>agodas.  On 
being  asked  how  she  was  feeling,  the  poor  invaliii 
complained  of  much  internal  distress,  but  added, 
with  touching  simplicity,  **  .And  it  is  no  great 
wonder,  I  am  sure  iwhisjx^r^I  I've  swallowed 
that  louking-glass  !" 

The  analogy  between   insanity  and  a  state  of 


prolonged  dream  is  very  striking.  The  deli 
of  insanity  seem,  in  fact,  little  else  butaiencii 
such  myths  accounting  for  cither  scnsaiuxii 
sentiments  as  those  ascribed  to  dreaming, 
maniac  sees  and  hears  more  than  a  man 
and  his  sensations  consequently  give  rise  to 
berless  delusions.  He  is  also  usually  posMaed 
some  morbid  moral  sentiment,  such  as 
hatred,  avarice,  or  extravagant  self-esteem 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  nearly  always  to  precede 
intellectual  failure),  and  these  sentiments  simi 
give  rise  to  their  appropriate  delusions.  la 
first  case,  we  have  maniacs  like  the  poor  lady 
wrote  her  confessions  to  Dr.  Forbes  Wii 
("••Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain"),  and  whod^^l 
scribes  how,  on  being  taken  to  an  asylam,  Al 
pillars  before  the  door,  the  plowed  field  in  ftoi^ 
and  other  details,  successively  suggested  to  hei 
the  belief  that  she  was  in  a  Roman  convent,  vboe 
she  would  be  "scourged  and  taken  to  purgatory," 
and  in  a  medical  college  where  the  inmates  noe 
undergoing  a  process  preparatory  to  dissectiofll 
In  the  second  case,  that  of  morbid  sentiments,  ie 
have  insane  delusions,  like  thos»e  which  prompted 
thesuspif  ions  R'lUsseau  to  accuse  Hume  ofpoisiMi 
ing  him,  and  all  the  mournfully  grotesque  traJDof 
the  victims  of  pride  who  fill  oar  pauper  hospittb 
with  kings,  queens,  and  prophets.  Merel)  iop- 
pose  these  poor  maniacs  are  recounting  dresm^ 
and  there  would  be  little  to  remark  about  them 
exrept  their  i)ersistent  character. 

It  is  singular  how  dreams  lend  themselves  easily 
to   the   myth-making   process;   but  preeminently 
dreanis  originating  in  sensation  or  in  sentiment  do  < 
so.     Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  sensatioo 
myth  than  the  well  known  story  recorded  of  him- 
self by  Reid.     ''The  only  distinct  dream  I  bad 
I  ever  since  I  was  about  sixteen,  as  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, was  two  years  ago.     I  had  got  my  head  bUf* 
tered   for  a  fall.     A  plaster  which  was  put  on  it 
after  the   blister   pained   me  excessively  for  the 
whole  night.     In  the  moniing  I  slept  a  little,  and 
dreamed  very  distir.ctly  that  I  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  parly  of  Indians,  and  was  scalped." 
The  longing  of  affeclic-  for  the  return  of  ihedead 
has,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  sentiment,  the 
power  of  creating  m\ths  of  reunion,   whose  dis* 
sipaiion   on    awakening   are   among   the   keenest 
'  aiionies  of  bereavement.     By  a  singular  semi-sur- 
"  vival  of  memory,  through  such  dreams  we  secffl 
i  always  to  be  dimly  aware  that  the  person  whose 
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urn  we  greet  so  rapturously  has  been  dead ;  and 
e  obvious  incongruity  of  our  circumstances,  our 
C8S9  and  the  very  sorrow  we  confide  at  once  to 
eir  tenderness,  with  the  sight  of  them  again  in 
leir  familiar  places,  drives  our  imagination  to 
eih  shifts  to  explain  it.  Sometimes  the  beloved 
le  has  been  abroad,  and  is  come  home ;  some- 
DCS  the  death  was  a  mistake,  and  some  one  else 
n  buried  in  that  grave  wherein  we  saw  the  coffin 
iwered ;  sometimes  a  friendly  physician  has^car- 
fid  away  the  patient  to  his  own  home,  and 
roDght  us  there  after  long  months  to  find  him 
scovered  by  his  care. 

Bat  to  return  more  specially  to  the  subject- 
littcr.  Says  a  physician,  **  In  the  early  part  of 
ly  practice,  I  was  called  into  a  neighboring  town 
)  visit  a  patient.  It  being  about  the  middle  of 
Ite  day,  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  who  was 
fer  sixty  years  of  age,  invited  me  to  dine.  While 
t  dinner  he  says : 

"*I  don't  know  that  you  will  like  your  dinner.' 

"*Why,  yes,'  says  I,  *!  do,  I  like  it  very  well; 
lis  very  good.' 

"•I guess,'  said  he,  'you  don't  know  what  you 
It  eating.' 

"'Why,  yes,'  said  I,  'I  do;  it  is  some  new 
»raed  beef.' 

"'Ahl'  said  the  old  gentleman,  'it  is  horse 
Kef.' 

"I replied,  'I  don't  believe  it.' 

"*It  is,'  said  he;  *I  declare  it  is  some  of  my 
iUmare.' 

"I  was  not  much  acquainted  with  him  at  that 
ine.  I  looked  at  him,  supposing  him  to  be  jok- 
19;  but  could  not  discover  a  muscle  of  his-  face 
0  change  or  alter.  I  had  just  taken  another 
liece  on  my  plate,  and  a  mouthful  of  the  second 
lice  in  my  mouth ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  horse - 
Beat,  sure  enough.  I  could  taste  it  as  plainly  as 
chewed  it,  and  the  more  disagreeably  it  tasted. 

continued  picking  and  tasting  a  little  sauce 
rhich  I  could  not  swallow  ;  but  the  meat,  as  the 
egro  said,  would  '  no  go.'  I  at  last  gave  a 
■allow,  as  I  do  with  a  dose  of  physic.  I  thought 
liat  I  should  have  thrown  the  whole  contents  of 
ly  stomach  up  on  the  table.  Glad  was  I  when 
inner  was  over.  It  being  cold  weather,  the  old 
uin  went  to  smoking  and  telling  stories.  At  last 
esaid: 

"*  I  won't  leave  you  in  the  dark  about  your  din- 
er.   I  told  you  you  bad  horse-meat  for  dinner, 


and  so  it  was.  I  told  you  it  was  some  of  my  old 
mare,  and  so  it  was ;  for  I  swopped  her  away  for 
a  steer,  and  that  was  some  of  the  beef.' 

''  I  have  ever  since  been  glad  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman put  the  joke  upon  me ;  for  I  never  other- 
wise should  have  known  how  far  imagination 
could  have  carried  me." 

A  druggist  named  Mackfarlan  once  stated  that 
on  a  certain  occasion  a  butcher  was  brought  into 
his  shop  from  the  market  opposite,  suffering  from 
a  terrible  accident.  On  trying  to  hook  up  a  heavy 
piece  of  meat  above  his  head  he  had  slipped,  and 
the  sharp  hook  penetrated  his  arm,  so  that  he  him- 
self was  suspended.  On  being  examined  he  was 
pale,  almost  pulseless,  and  expressed  himself  as 
suffering  acute  agony.  The  arm  could  not  be 
moved  without  causing  excessive  pain,  and  in 
cutting  off  the  sleeve  he  frequently  cried  out ;  yet 
when  the  arm  was  exposed  it  was  found  to  be  un- 
injured; the  hook  only  traversed  the  sleeve  of  the 
coat. 

A  Luchese  peasant,  shooting  sparrows,  saw  his 
dog  attacked  by  a  strange  and  very  ferocious  mas- 
tiff. He  tried  to  separate  the  animals,  and  re- 
ceived a  bite  from  his  own  dog,  which  instantly 
ran  off  through  the  fields.  The  wound  was  healed 
in  a  few  days ;  but  the  dog  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  the  peasant,  after  some  time,  began  to  feel 
symptoms  of  nervous  agitation.  He  conceived 
that  the  dog,  from  disappearing,  was  mad,  and 
within  a  day  or  two  after  this  idea  had  struck 
him  he  began  to  feel  svmptoms  of  hydrophobia. 
They  grew  hourly  more  violent,  and  he  raved  and 
had  all  the  evidence  of  a  violent  distemper.  As 
he  was  lying  with  his  door  open,  to  let  in  the  last 
air  that  he  was  about  to  breathe,  he  heard  his  dog 
bark.  The  animal  ran  up'to  his  bedside,  licked 
his  hand,  and  frolicked  about  the  room.  It  was 
clear  that  he  at  least  was  in  perfect  health.  The 
peasant's  mind  was  relieved  in  an  instant ;  he  got 
up  with  renewed  strength,  dressed  himself,  plunged 
his  head  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  thus  refreshed, 
walked  into  the  room  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
family.  The  above  statement  is  from  a  memoir 
by  Professor  Barbatina.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  many  attacks  of  a  disease  so  strongly  depend- 
ent on  the  imagination  might  be  cured  by  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  the  animal  by  which  the  bite 
was  given. 

Some  years  ago  a  statement  was  made  by  a 
clergyman  to  the  effect  that  suspicions  were  enter- 
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tained  in  his  parish  that  a  woman  was  supposed  to 
have  murdered  her  newly-born  infant.  The  coffin 
was  exhumed,  and  the  procurator- fiscal,  who  at- 
tended with  the  medical  men  to  examine  the  body, 
declared  that  he  already  perceived  the  odor  of  de- 
composition, which  made  him  feel  faint,  and  in 
consequence  he  withdrew.  But  on  opening  the 
coffin  it  was  found  to  be  empty,  and  it  was  after- 
ward ascertained  that  no  child  had  been  born, 
and  consequently  no  murder  had  been  committed. 

A  curious  experiment  was  tried  several  years 
ago  in  Russia  with  some  murderers.  They  were 
placed,  without  knowing  it,  in  four  beds,  where 
four  persons  had  died  with  cholera.  They  did 
not  take  the  disease.  They  were  then  told  that 
they  were  to  sleep  in  beds  where  some  persons 
had  died  of  malignant  cholera;  but  the  beds  were 
in  fact  new,  and  had  not  been  used  at  all.  Never- 
theless, three  of  them  died  of  the  disease  within 
four  hours.  This  statement  is  given  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  London  Medical  Times, 

The  following  is  not  a  new  story,  for  we  must 
have  heard  it  not  much  less  than  thirty  years  ago.  | 
But  it  is  appropriate  to  this  paper,  and  for  this  rea-  | 
son  it  is  given.    A  celebrated  physician  and  author  ! 
of  an  excellent  work  on  the  effects  of  the  imagina- 
tion, wished  to  combine  theory  with  practice,  in 
order  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  propositions.   To 
this  end  he  begged  the  minister  of  justice  to  allow 
him  to   try  an   experiment   on  a  criminal   con- 
demned to  die.     Permission  being  given,  an  as- 
sassin of  distinguished  rank  was  given  over  to  the 
physician.     Our  savant   sought  the  culprit,  and 
thus  addressed  him : 

**  Sir:  several  persons  who  are  interested  in  your 
family  have  prevailed  on  the  judge  not  to  require 
you  to  mount  the  scaffold  and  expose  yourself  to 
the  gaze  of  the  populace.  He  has  therefore  com- 
muted your  sentence,*  and  sanctions  your  being 
bled  to  death  within  the  precincts  of  yoar  prison  ; 
your  dissolution  will  be  gradual  and  free  from 
pain." 

The  criminal  submitted  to  his  fate ;  thought  his 
family  would  be  less  disgraced,  and  considered  it 
a  favor  not  to  be  compelled  to  walk  to  the  place 
of  public  execution.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
appointed    room,   where   every  preparation  was 


made  beforehand;  his  eyes  were  bandaged;  he  I 
was  strapped  to  the  table ;  and,  at  a  preconcerted  j 
signal,  four  of  his  veins  were  gently  pricked  wi!k 
the  point  of  a  pen.     At  each  comer  of  the  table 
was  a  small  fountain  of  water,  so  contrived  as  to 
flow  gently  into  a  basin  placed  to  receive  it.   TTie 
patient,  believing  it  was  his  blood  he  heard  flov' 
ing,  gradually  became  weak;  and  the  coDvosatioi  I 
of  the  doctors,  in  an  undertone,  confirmed  himii  j 
this  Opinion. 

"  What  fine  blood  ! "  said  one.     "  What  a  ( 
this  man  should  have  been  condemned  to  die!  k| 
would  have  lived  a  long  time." 

"Hush,"  said  the  other;  then  approadafl 
the  first,  he  asked  him  in  a  low  voice,  but  so  an  I 
be  heard  by  the  criminal,  "  How  many  poaDdforl 
blood  are  there  in  the  human  body?" 

"  Twenty-four.  You  see  alr^y  about  ttl 
pounds  extracted,  and  that  man  is  nowinabof^j 
less  state." 

The  physicians  then  receded  by  degrees,  and  c*  j 
tinued  to  lower  their  voices.  The  stillness  whii  I 
reigned  in  the  apartment,  broken  onlybytbednp*! 
ping  fountain,  the  sound  of  which  was  also  giadi^l 
lessened,  so  affected  the  brain  of  the  doo«i| 
man  that,  although  of  very  strong  constitiitioa,kj 
fainted  and  died  without  having  lost  a  dwfl 
blood.  In  our  boyhood  we  used  to  heartbes 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  his  son  apprenticed  t9 1 
physician.  When  our  young  Galen  bad  attaarfl 
his  majority  his  fond  sire  went  to  the  h^mseofl 
master  and  inquired,  "  Well,  doctor,  haw  ] 
taught  my  son  all  you  know?"  "All  bot< 
very  important  secret  in  the  practice,"  w»  I 
reply.  '*  But  this  secret  I  cannot  impart ' 
an  extra  fee."  **  But  my  son  must  knoire 
thing  essential  to  his  profession.  What  v»\ 
amount  of  your  fee  ?"  A  heavy  sum  was  i 
It  was  promptly  paid  ;  when  the  sly  and  iffltf* 
doctor,  addressing  his  almost  accomplished  ] 
imparted  the  finishing  stroke  by  the  i 
marvelous  revelation :  '*  Jack,  never  fon 
ceit  kills,  and  conceit  cures." 

Now  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  the 
ing  facts  do  not  demonstrate  the  soundness  rf" 
last  great  medical  doctrine  this  sage  practitui 
imparted  to  his  pupil. 
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By  Ethel  Tane. 


autumn  I  spent  not  a  few  sunny  hours  in 
n  ancient  English  orchard,  and  the  very 
f  the  apple-trees  whispered  me  this  story : 
time  ago  a  high  bushy  hedge  grew  where 
ids  the  mossy  southern  wall  of  the  orchard, 
it  off  from  the  meadows  behind.  A  glo- 
1  hedge — one  tangle  of  hawthorns,  black- 
briar  roses,  blackberry  bushes  and  hazels ; 
-sweet,  too,  with  its  fragrant  creamy  heads 
)ms,  and  the  pink  stars  of  the  ragged  robin 
g  here  and  there  among  the  greenery, 
ing  taking  root  in  or  under  that  hedge 
to  flourish  wonderfully;  every  pair  of 
5  had  plenty  of  cousins  settled  there ;  all 
h  in  friends  and  kindred  save  one  little 

X  feet  from  the  hedge  stood  the  orchard's 
»w  of  apple- trees.  They  chatted  among 
^es,  stood  still  to  be  admired  on  fine  days, 
e  glad  to  toss  their  branches  about  when 
ig  winds  came  to  play  with  them.     They  | 

pay  much  attention  to  the  hedge,  and 
;  never  noticed  their  poor  relation  among 
•s ;  and  no  wonder.  The  young  crab  had 
oduce  his  first  head  of  blossoms, 
e  little  sapling  was  never  weary  of  watch- 
all  cousins.  He  expected  some  day  to  be 
ful   tree  like  them,  and  to  be  laden  with 

huge  yellow  fruit  (the  orchard  was  famous 
that  apple-growing  region);  but  first  he 
strong  and  old  enough  to  blossom.  And 
ame  a  certain  lovely  April  when  he  felt 
stirring  with  unusual  quickness  through 
)re,    throbbing   like   young   blood.      He 

the   budding  apple-trees   with   a  closer 

kindred ;  he  too  had  some  tiny  green 
)f  promise.  i 

Jack  Frost   make  one  of  those  willful 
1  strides,  and  crush   them  to  death  be- 
J  icy  fingers?     No;  each  succeeding  day  , 
ner  than  the  one  before,  the  celandines  I 
he  grass  every  morning  with  their  glossy  i 
ices,  and  at  last  an  experienced  old  bee 
he  buds  at  sundown,  after  giving  them  a 
ispection,  with  the  muttered  comment: 
St  look  you  up  betimes  to-morrow." 


Next  morning,  very  early,  before  one  celandine 
had  opened  in  the  dewy  grass,  the  nearest  apple- 
tree  noticed  a  bunch  of  crab  blossoms  in  the 
hedge,  and  greeted  his  little  relative  at  once. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said,  cheerily.  "Good 
raoming.  Cousin  Crab." 

The  little  tree  looked  up  surprised. 

**  You  speak  very  kindly,  handsome  cousin ;  but     , 
how  do  you  know  my  family  name  so  well?    I 
don't  know  yours." 

The  big  tree  laughed  gently,  shaking  a  shower 
of  rose-tinted  petals  on  the  sleepy  celandines  be- 
neath. 

**  My  family  is  a  new  one,  only  heard  of  yester- 
day ;  but  your's  is  the  old  original  stock.  All  we 
apples  were  crabs  once  upon  a  time — except  in- 
deed in  the  garden  of  Paradise,"  he  added,  under 
his  breath;  "there  were  no  crabs  there.  My 
name,  if  you  care  to  know  it,  is  Golden  Pippin. 
And  now,  little  cousin,  let  me  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  one  of  our  race  growing  up  in  the  old 
hedge.  Ah !  here  comes  the  earliest  bee  to-day. 
Good- morning,  madam ;  you  are  bound  for  my 
Cousin  Crab.  Won't  you  give  me  a  call  on  the 
way?" 

"  Not  a  turn  of  my  eye  !"  buzzed  the  lady. 

hxA  she  was  right.  There  are  no  flowers  like 
those  that  have  felt  but  one  morning's  dew  on 
their  unfolded  petals.  They  are  as  full  of  pure, 
fresh  honey,  as  children's  hearts  of  love. 

As  the  bee  sucked  away.  Crab  was  in  a  maze  of 
happiness.  What  joy  it  was  to  be  claimed  as 
friend  and  cousin  by  the  tall,  handsome  Apple  I 
how  pleasant  to  feel  the  little  honey  maker  busy 
at  his  blossoms,  and  giving  him,  thereby,  the 
sweet  consciousness  of  usefulness. 

By  this  time  everything  was  awake.  The  dew- 
drops  had  mounted  up  into  the  blue  sky  to  linger 
there  till  sundown ;  the  celandines  were  staring 
steadily  after  them,  and  a  gentle  hum  of  conversa- 
tion had  begun  all  along  the  hedge.  Hawthorns 
and  blackthorns,  briony  and  bind-weed,  had 
plenty  to  gossip  about  this  morning,  for  they 
quickly  noticed  their  neglected  hedge-fellow  ulk- 
ing  with  beautiful  Golden  Pippin. 

"Do  you  see,"  cried  a  young  briony,  "he  has 
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actually  persuaded  the  apple  to  give  him  several 
clusters  of  blossoms  I" 

**So  he  has!  What  will  the  gardener  say  to 
losing  some  dozen  of  choice  fruit?" 

"You  are  both  talking  nonsense/'  put  in  an 
old  blackthorn,  tartly.  "Those  blossoms  are  the 
young  tree's  own.  I  have  noticed  it  budding  for 
some  time  past.  But  you  are  like  most  people ; 
you  can  see  nothing  in  the  bud." 

"  Then  why  do  they  look  like  a/^/<f-blossoms — 
rather  pale  ones  certainly — but  clearly  nothing 
else  ?    We  all  know  that  apples  never  grow  wild." 

No,  apples  never  grow  wild  ;  all  the  bushes 
were  sure  of  ihai^  for  none  of  them  had  ever  seen 
a  crab  tree  l>efore  our  little  friend  pushed  his  way  ' 
up  among  them  from  a  chance-sown  pip.  But  the 
two  tall  poplars  overhead  exchanged  a  quiet  smile 
as  they  listened  to  the  conversation  going  on  round 
their  feet,  and  j^rescntly  one  of  them  spoke. 

'•Six  meadows  from  here  there  winds  a  green 
lane,  and  its  hedges  are  thickly  sprinkled  with 
wild  apple- blossoms.  I  see  them  while  I  speak, 
little  friends." 

Of  course  this  settled  the  question,  and  the 
bushes  soon  spoke  of  other  matters. 

From  this  day  Crab  began  to  find  a  great  and 
pleasant  change  in  his  companions'  treatment  of 
himself.  '*  Golden  Pippin  likes  to  talk  to  him,  so 
he  must  be  worth  talking  to."  This  was  how  the 
bushes  reasoned.  i 

Not  long  after,  Jack  Frost  really  did  pay  that 
region  a  flying  visit  on  his  spring  journey  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  spent  the  whole  night  in  stripping 
the  flowering  trees.  Poor  little  Crab  could  have 
cried  when  he  found  that  all  his  blossoms  were 
taken,  but  Golden  Pippin's  calm  cheerfulness  under 
a  much  more  serious  loss  shamed  him  into  com- 
posure.   The  other  apples  were  loud  in  comp'aint. 

'*  One  would  think  you  were  a  stone,**  they  said 
to  Golden  Pippin,  '*  instead  of  a  sensitive  tree, 
full  of  young  sap.  Don't  you  remember  how  much  i 
we  get  noticed  and  praised  every  autumn?  Don't 
you  sec  that  no  one  will  so  much  as  look  at  us  this 
year?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  that,"  said  Golden  l^ippin, 
softly  ;  **  but,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  brothers, 
I'm  rather  glad  it  has  happened  so  this  year.  That 
little  fellow  in  the  hedge  yonder — he  still  fancies 
he  is  as  good  an  apple  as  any  of  us,  so  he  cannot 
but  suffer  when  he  fmds  his  mistake  and  sees  all 
the  praise  which  is  lavished  on  us,  while  no  one  ■ 


notices  him.     It  will  come  "vtxy  hard,  and  I  wiot 
him  to  be  really  fond  of  nsall  before  then.V 

So  spoke  Golden  Pippin ;  but  quite  a  choros  of 
sharp  voices  answered  him.  Why  should  a  oib 
trouble  himself  about  apples  of  high  degree  suohai 
they? 

"Let  him  associate  with  the  other  hedlge 
bushes,"  said  a  cooking-apple  contemptnoadj, 
"  with  those  who  are  as  wild  ifi  himself." 

' '  Brother,  they  cannot  satisfy  him, "  said  Gokb  j 
Pippin,  gravely.  "  Our  fore&thers,  the  primenl 
crabs,  were  never  quite  contented  with  thcff 
homes  in  the  beautiful  forests  of  the  young  world,  , 
for  an  instinct  told  them  they  were  capable  of 
better  things.  And  this  little  crab  cannot  be  quite 
happy  in  the  hedge." 

These  words,  gently  spoken,  produced  a  good 
effect.  One  and  another  of  the  orchard  trees  begaa 
to  notice  their  poor  relation,  then  to  pet  and 
make  much  of  him.  Thus  kindly  treated,  his  life 
became  a  very  joyous  one.  Moreover,  he  flourished 
wondrously,  and  grew  unusually  tall  and  strong 
for  so  young  a  sapling.  Innocent  happiness  le 
know,  helps  to  make  people  healthy. 

That  summer  was  very  sultry,  and  several  ter- 
rible thunder  storms  swept  over  the  country.  Dar- 
ing the  very  last  of  them  beautiful  Golden  Pippii 
was  struck  by  lightning,  maimed  of  his  luger 
branches,  and  left  a  mere  wreck.  He  would  Ihe 
on  ;  his  remaining  boughs  might  still  be  fruitfiil, 
but  he  was  now  a  blot  on  the  orchard  instead  of 
a  beauty. 

All  sympathized  with  him ;  none  so  sorrowfully 
as  little  Crab. 

Golden  Pippin  was  grateful,  but  he  could  take 
no  rest  or  peace  till  the  gardener's  visit  was  over. 
'*  Ah  !"  sighed  my  tale-teller,  the  ancient  apple- 
tree,  '*  none  of  us  ever  forgot  that  day." 

It  was  a  blue,  brilliant  morning  after  the  stonn, 
and  the  gardener  and  under- gardener  were  soon 
descried  crossing  the  wet  grass.  As  tLey  ap- 
proached, the  younger  man  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion. 

'•The  Golden  Pippin  is  blasted  and  spoilt  al- 
together." 

**  Is  it  as  bad  as  that,  Tom  ?"  mumbled  the  gar- 
dener, peering  anxiously  at  his  favorite  tree.  "My 
sight  gets  dimmer  every  day,  seems  to  me." 

**  It  won*t  ever  be  worth  much  again,  nor 
ever  look  handsome,"  was  Tom's  decided  reply* 
"  Shall  I  cut  it  down,  sir?" 
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ing  thing  within  hearing,  from  the 
0  to  the  ragged-robins,  waited  breath- 
\  old  man's  answer. 

i  a  full  minute,  leaning  on  his  ash- 
dying  Golden  Pippin's  charred  figure, 
i  speak,  the  words  came  slowly : 
om,  may  be  you  might." 
emned  tree's  branches  stirred,  as  a 
^r  ran  through  them.  Crab  gazed  on  his 
rechless  horror ;  he  did  not  notice  that 
irdener  was  now  looking  at  himself, 
n  uncommon  fine  sapling  that  one 
'  cried  the  young  man.     "  'Twould 
:al  stock  if  we  liked  to  take  a  graft 
Iden  Pippin." 


The  gardener  was  delighted,  and  Tom  had  bis 
way.  In  a  few  years  another  handsome  tree  stood 
where  Golden  Pippin  had  once  chatted  so  kindly 
with  his  little  cousin.  Another,  yet  the  same;  for 
I  the  life  and  individuality  of  the  good-natured 
apple  remained  in  the  graft  they  bound  upon  the 
crab  stock,  and  was  lovingly  preserved  and  nour- 
ished by  that  other  life  he  had  helped  to  make  so 
vigorous. 

"That  is  my  story,"  concluded  the  ancient 
apple-tree.  "My  trunk  was  once  the  crab's 
smooth  stem,  but  now  none  know  me,  save  as 
Golden  Pippin." 

And  he  dropped  an  enormous  yellow  apple  in 
my  lap. 


THE  PENN'S  VALLEY  CAVE. 


By  Leigh  S.  North. 


:teen  miles  from  the  picturesque  town 
?,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  one  of  the 
leered  wonders  of  Nature — newly-dis- 
he  sense  that,  although  known  perhaps 
fears  to  people  in  the  neighboring 
las  only  within  a  few  years  been  opened 
al  public. 

ing,  fertile  valley  spreads  for  miles  in 
)n  until  it  touches  the  mountain  slopes 
d  the  horizon,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
;n,  gives  no  hint  to  the  casual  passer- 
irvels  which  perhaps  lie  almost  beneath 
From  the  highway  one  passes  into  the 
sweet  with  clover,  and  after  crossing 
slopes,  stands  in  half  amaze  and  looks 
o  an  amphitheatre  to  the  green  water 
is  feet,  and  into  the  dark  opening  of 
He  descends  the  long  flight  of  steps, 
ack  again  up  the  sloping  bank  with  its 
aceful  ferns  and  moss  and  the  waving 
blue  sky  and  masses  of  snowy,  floating 
e  drowsy  August  noon  was  around  him 
at  the  top,  the  thermometer  indicating 
rhty  and  ninety  degrees,  and  now 
"eet  below  he  feels  as  though  he  has 
)  the  shadows  of  an  autumn  evening, 
s,  flat-bottomed  boat  awaits  him  and 
ions,  the  tall  boatman  with  the  long 


j  paddle  in  his  hand  and  a  lantern  at  his  feet,  two 
I  tallow  dips  in  blocks  of  wood  prepared  to  make 
I  their  feeble  fight  with  the  Egyptian  darkness  be- 
yond. Surely  the  Styx  and  Charon  are  before 
I  him  ! 

I  The  rocky  strata  tilted  at  an  angle  roofs  in  the 
■  opening,  through  which  the  party,  having  em- 
barked, slowly  make  their  way.  Bunches  of  stal- 
actites, white  and  light-brown,  hang  like  drooping 
foliage  from  the  rocks  at  the  side  and  above  the 
head,  while  like  wreathed  festoons  or  the  delicate 
tracery  of  frost  still  higher  they  gleam  white  and 
fantastic  in  a  sort  of  bas-relief  against  the  black 
rocks.  Here  and  there  a  ray  from  the  lantern 
strikes  some  angle  of  crystal,  which  flashes  back  a 
sparkle  of  light. 

On  and  on,  slowly  gliding,  the  stalagmites  rising 
in  groups  or  single  columns  on  each  side  like  sen- 
tinels. The  boatman  raises  his  Idhg  paddle  and 
strikes  against  a  mass  which  hangs  low  overhead, 
and  a  sound  like  the  booming  of  a  great  bell 
echoes  and  dies  away. 

Meanwhile,  at  some  yards  from  this  entrance,  a 

I  smaller  detachment  of  the  party  have  made  their 

i  way  into  what  is  called  **  the  dry  cave."    Each  in 

turn  drops  down  into  a  sort  of  pit  in  the  ground 

a  distance  of  some  feet,  and  then  makes  his  way 

backwards  through  a  hole  in  the  rocks  till  he 
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emerges  into  an  open  space  and  again  attains  his 
upright  position.  The  candles  carried  by  a  few 
of  the  party  faintly  illumine  the  darkness,  just 
sufficiently  to  give  one  an  idea  of  space  to  see  the 
immense  rocks  scattered  here  and  there,  and  to 
make  his  way  climbing  up,  slipping  down,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  a  path  which  one  takes  by  faith 
rather  than  sight;  a  path  whose  difficulties  viewed 
by  daylight  might  have  prevented  the  attempt,  at 
least  by  the  less  adventurous.  On  what  principle 
the  cave  is  denominated  "dry"  it  would  be  hard 
to  determine,  so  moist  or  muddy  is  every  spot 
that  the  foot  or  hand  touches. 

At  last  it  opens  out  into  the  the  other  cave,  and 
from  the  top  of  a  high  precipitous  rock  the  party 
gaze  down  into  the  water  below.  One  false  step, 
and  sure  destruction  awaits  its  victim.  A  gleam 
of  light  faintly  indicates  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  boat  enters  what  is  called 
the  Narrows,  which  hardly  allow  room  for  it  to 
pass ;  while  looking  up  those  in  it  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  dinily  illumined  group  above.  '*It  looks 
like  a  scene  in  a  theatre"  is  the  remark  which 
passes  around.  Overcoats  are  buttoned  closely, 
and  wraps  are  at  a  premium,  there  being  a  differ- 
ence of  some  thirty  degrees  in  the  temperature 
between  the  interior  of  the  cave  and  the  external 
air. 

The  channel  widens  out  again,  and  the  dim 
roof  is  more  than  twenty-five  feet  overhead  as  the 
boat  slowly  moves  forward.  Then  some  one  sud- 
denly shouts  aloud,  and  as  it  echoes  and  dies 
away  voice  after  voice  joins  in,  and  it  seems  to 
those  above  on  the  rock  as  if  Indian  war-whoops 
were  rending  the  air.  Then  another  starts  some 
familiar  chorus,  and  all  take  up  the  strain.  How 
rich  and  full  and  beautiful  it  sounds  !  No  music- 
hall  of  man's  workmanship  has  such  fine  acoustic 
properties,  and  each  one  listens  to  his  own  voice 
in  surprise  at  the  new  power  and  sweetness  it 
seems  to  have  developed.  Back  and  forth,  each 
party  in  turn  catching  up  and  following,  rolls  the 
volume  of  sound ;  the  whole  atmosphere  seema 
full  of  music,  and  then  those  on  the  rock  are 


silent  and  listen,  while  the  boat  is  lost  to  sight, 
and  the  melody  becomes  fainter  and  fiuntct 
Some  years  ago  several  bands  of  music  went  into 
the  cave  and  played  with  remarkably  fine  effect 

The  boatman  strikes  here  and  there,  and  in  one 
place  the  sound  that  answers  is  like  a  chime  of 
bells,  in  another  the  roll  of  a  drum.  Aithe^ 
alcoves,  and  indications  of  yet  unexplored  vt- 
cesses  appear  on  every  side,  and  strange  fignw 
gleam  white  and  ghostly  around.  In  one  placet 
cascade  seems  to  have  fallen  asleep  and  husbeditt 
murmur,  or  with  Death's  finger  been  silenced  I* 
ever  into  a  stony  quiet.  And  now  overiieadi: 
long  ridge  of  teeth  menaces  destruction.  Is  itt: 
giant's  saw,  or  the  jaw  of  some  primeval 
which  threatens  to  close  and  swallow  them  nff 
A  single  bat  comes  forth  from  his  gloomy  abode 
and  circles  slowly  round.  Still  on  and  on  till  t\ 
last  the  pile  of  driftwood  against  the  rocky  waDk 
front  indicates  that  the  end  is  reached,  some  Uti 
a  mile  from  the  entrance.  Then  they  mm  raw 
and  slowly  wend  their  way  back  again,  while  to 
boatman  watches  so  keenly  lest  any 
point  should  be  broken  off  and  carried  away  i 
souvenir,  that  such  intention,  if  it  be  latent  ii 
mind  of  any  member  of  the  party,  is  abai 

At  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  at  the  Nanow^ 
boat  stops,  and  down  an  inclined  plane  dip 
slide  the  rest  of  the  company  and  join  the 
The  entrance  which  at  first  seemed  a  mere 
of  light  grows  brighter,  a  pale-green  light 
to  envelop  it,  there  is  a  shimmer  on  the 
which  turns  from  black  to  dark  green;  then 
ferns  again,  then  a  glimpse  of  the  sky,  andthci' 
flood  of  warmth  and  light,  and  they  are  la 
outer  world.    The  more  timid  perhaps  draw  a 
of  relief,  which  is  scarcely  increased,  howcwr, 
the  information  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
valley  firmly  believed  that  those  who  dared 
enter  the  cave  never  lived  long  after  their 
turn ;  but  there  was  a  satisfaction  in  the  tl 
that  if  this  were  the  case  some  of  the  neighl 
towns   would   be  partly  depopulated 
loves  company." 


On  the  slopes  of  the  volcano  of  San  Salvador, 
in  Central  America,  exists  an  intermittent  spring, 
which  the  natives  call  the  "  Fugitive  River. ' '  Dur- 
ing seven  consecutive  years  it  flows  freely,  when,  at 
a  fixed  time,  the  water  suddenly  disappears,  and 


the  bed  of  the  river  becomes  dry.  At  the  fl 
of  the  other  period  of  seven  years  the  «* 
begins  to  flow  again.  The  last  suspension  \ 
from  1873  to  1880,  and  in  January  of  this  J 
the  water  promptly  reappeared. 
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By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Haskins. 


III. 


CHAPTER  VI. — FAST   AND   VIGIL. 

few  days  pfier  the  last  scene  recorded  be- 
Mr.  Neville  and  his  daughter,  Edith  found 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources  and  alone, 
ommenced  the  struggle  for  the  performance 
promises  she  had  made  her  father,  which 
mdered  all  the  more  painful  and  difficult 
\  entirely  unaided  by  counsel,  sympathy  or 

one  lost  in  some  mountain  defile,  surrounded 
'ful  chasms,  and  threatening  avalanche  of 
r  rock,  groping  the  way  in  terrified  uncer- 
lest  a  false  step  should  plunge  the  wanderer 
e  very  danger  he  was  striving  to  avoid — 
\  inexpressibly  for  the  sound  of  a  human 
yc  the  sure  foot  of  some  experienced  guide; 
ifTered  and  battled  our  heroine  with  the 
ding  emotions  and  conflicting  duties  of  her 
Dsition.  So  implicit  heretofore  had  been 
ih  in  her  father's  motives  and  principles, 
e  had  ever  been  ready  to  accept  his  dictum 
d  unquestioning  confidence.  Now  that  this 
as  put  to  the  severest  test,  the  earnestness 
appeal,  the  habitual  unselfishness  of  his 
m  for  her,  and  the  depth  of  his  own  emo- 
vcn  though  demanding  the  immolation  of 
e's  best  treasures,  yielding  her  like  Iphige- 
;he  sacrifice — all  these  combined  to  convince 
the  sufficiency  and  depth  of  his  reasons  for 
iemands  upon  her  power  of  patient  endu- 
and  submissive  faith.  She  inherited  too 
jf  her  father's  force  of  character  to  yield  to 
It  feelings  of  terror  and  anguish  that  glared 
from 

t  desolate  land  of  woe 

r  whose  burning  sands  she  was  forced  to  go." 

saw  in  time  that  her  only  hope  of  ultimate 
;  would  be  in  constant  watchfulness  of  her 
eelings,  combined  with  unfailing  action, 
ne  opportunities  in  abundance  would  have 

;  but  here,  her  line  seemed  almost  too  cir- 
ibed  to  leave  any  hope  of  success.     Still, 

conscientious,  determined  will,  ways  and 
Ot.  XV.— 14 


means  rarely  fail,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
meet  ihe  earnest  endeayor  of  a  soul  in  need. 

For  a  time  Edith  applied  herself  more  diligently 
to  her  needie ;  but  this  sedentary  occupation  only 
fed  thought  and  furnished  food  for  repining  tears. 
Next  she  wearied  herself  with  long  walks,  always, 
however,   within    the   boundaries   of   her   uncle's 
farm,   for  she  shrank    from   the   prying   eyes   of 
strangers.      Between    these   occupations   and    the 
books  in  the  library  she  divided    her  time ;    but 
her  progress  was  so  slow,  her  assent  to  the  torture 
of  her  doom  still  so  reluctantly  given,  that  she  de- 
spaired   of  ever  finding  that  rest   and    peace  of 
mind  that  were  the  promised  reward  of  filial  duty 
i  accomplished.     At   length,  driven   to  extremity, 
she   remembered    the   great   interest   her  mother 
I  always  appeared  to  take  in  the  performance  of  her 
I  domestic  duties.     She  at  once  determined  to  avail 
I  herself,  through  the  good-will  of  the  old  house- 
j  keeper,  of  this  yet  unexplored  field.     To  her  ex- 
I  pressed  wish  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
!  cuisine  and  confection,  as  well  as  the  extra  activity 
j  of  the  dairy,  she  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
I  was  at   once  inducted  in  these  arts  by  the  old 
I  woman,  who  said  with  a  chuckle  that  **dere  was 
\  no  harrh  done  in  humoring  dis  whim  ob  de  young 
missus,  but  it  was  clar  to  be  seen  dat  nothing  was 
'  to  be  expected  of  dat  pale  face  and  dem  poor  little 
white  hands."     It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
Aunt  Susan  recanted,  expressing  both  surprise  and 
delight  at  the  wonderful  proficiency  of  her  pupil. 
Between  these  new  diversions  Edith  managed 
to  live  in  patient  endurance  through  the  days, 
and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations 
would  feel  convinced  that  the  rest  she  so  yearn- 
ingly sought  was  at  last  fallihg  softly  upon  her. 
But  the  night !  the  long,  weary,  ghost-conjuring 
night  would  prove  the  uselessness,  the  vapid  empti- 
ness of  the  day's  gains.     She  was  tempted  likewise 
to  give  up  the  contest,  to  break  her  promise  to  her 
father,  to  doubt  where  she  had  always  trusted ; 
but  above  all  a  hope  would  creep  insidiously  into 
her  weary  heart  that  Clarence  might  yet,  before 
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There  were  moments  when  Edith  felt  the  need 
'  some  congenial,  sympathetic  friend  that  might 
dp  to  uphold  if  not  allay  her  isolated  weariness; 
It  not  looking  for  such  in  her  present  locality, 
le  was  glad  when  her  uncle  took  it  upon  himself 
I  decline  the  advances 'made  by  the  families  in 
le  neighborhood,  for  her  moods  most  frequently 
ndered  the  presence  of  uncongenial  people  more 
burden  than  a  relief.  In  such  a  struggle  the 
eg  bright  days  of  summer  paled  into  autumn's 
Oft  golden  hue,  and  Edith  paced  the  balcony, 
Itching  the  changing  heavens  and  listening  to 
le  low  moaning  winds,  that  struck  upon  her 
srves  like  the  plaint  of  a  lost  spirit,  chiming  and 
ffiDonizing  with  the  thoughts  and  memories  of 
arown  heart. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  a  figure  cn- 
ring  the  gate,  and  coming  at  full  gallop  up  the 
enne.  The  long  flowing  skirt  and  the  jaunty 
hrct  cap,  which  failed  to  hold  in  check  a  wealth 
golden  curls,  convinced  Edith  that  this  visitor 
8  for  herself  alone.  But  little  time  was  left  to 
Djectore  ere  a  clear,  ringing  voice  sang  out, 
Phebe,  which  room  does  Miss  Neville  occupy?" 
d  before  she  heard  the  reply,  this  unceremonious 
jtor  was  tapping  with  her  whip  on  the  door, 
d  before  she  conld  recover  her  surprise  heard 
nelf  saluted  as  "Cousin  Edith/'  receiving  at 
t  nme  time  a  hearty  kiss  upon  her  upturned 
se. 

"Now,  you  think  me  very  unceremonious  and 
■Dtrified,  don't  you?  but  it  is  my  way,  my 
•r,  and  if  we  become  good  friends,  as  1  mean 
eihall,  you  will  become  used  to  all  my  indepen- 
9lt  wa]rs  and  notions.  1  have  been  dying  to  see 
n  these  many  months.  Poor  child  !  you  do 
•Uy  looked  moped  to  death,  and  white  and  frail 
I  the  first  snow-drop  of  spring.  1  hoi>e  I  have 
Ot frightened  you  by  my  outlandish  manners?" 
"Oh,  no,  not  at  all,"  replied  Edith,  Irving  to 
WKfcr  herself.  *'Only  you  have  taken  me  by 
vprise ;  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  <k:en  any  one 
lit  I  find  myself  rather  more  nervoui  and  at  a 
■8  for  words  than  is  comfortable.  But  you  call 
le'coosin;'  apart  from  Uncle  Ralph,  I  was  not 
nst  there  was  any  one  here  to  claim  me." 
"And  has  he  never  spoken  to  you  o{  Sallie 
rntham?  Now,  that  i-*  strarige.  even  for  him; 
IT  morose  as  he  is  to  people  in  general,  1  am 
ally  one  of  the  few  he  condescends  to  tolerate, 
not  positively  like.     A*  to  my  right  to  call  you 


cousin,  I  am  the  niece  of  his  wife — sufficient  claim 
according  to  our  custom.  You  had  better  accept 
the  offer ;  you  will^find  me  better  than  nobocly  if 
you  are  destined  to  spend  the  winter  in  this  dreary 
castle  of  Otronto.  But  whether  you  will  or  not, 
1  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  help  you  bear 
your  weary  captivity,  and  Uncle  Ralph  knows 
better  than  to  thwart  me  in  any  of  my  f\yf.^i\  pur- 
poses. I  am  much  more  unmanageable  than  was 
poor  Aunt  Mary,  who  wouldn't  now  l^e  lying 
under  the  field  of  daisies  if  she  had  i>osfies8ed  a 
little  of  my  spirit ;  and  you  for  all  the  world  look 
like  just  such  another,  and  1  do  believe  would  let 
those  barbarous  men  kill  you  off,  too,  by  slow 
torture.  But  I  am  worrying  you  with  my  chatter, 
so  I'll  be  quiet,  and  give  you  time  to  recover  from 
your  astonishment,  whilst  1  take  off  my  hat ;  for 
you  must  know  1  intend  to  make  you  such  a  visit 
as  will  insure  in  the  future  either  our  like  or  dis- 
like for  each  other's  society." 

The  girl  was  so  frank,  earnest  and  genial,  that 
Edith  began  to  feel  quite  a  heart  warming  toward 
her,  and  before  the  visit  ended  she  found  herself 
wondering  at  the  strange  interest  she  already  felt 
in  this  new  found  friend. 

At  the  termination  of  the  visit,  just  as  Sallie 
reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  accompanied  by 
Edith,  they  met  Ralph  Neville.  Edith  observed 
with  a  sinking  heart  the  scowl  upon  his  brow,  and 
read  in  that  dark  cloud  a  veto  upon  the  pleasure 
of  Sal  lie's  visits. 

"  So  it  is  you,  Miss  Impudence  !"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  saw  her  bright  face,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  heavy  frown  gave  way  to  an  expression  less 
alarming.  "Where  did  you  come  from,  and 
what  put  it  into  your  mischievous  head  to  come 
here  without  waiting  for  an  invitation?" 

"Now,  Uncle  Ralph,  are  you  not  ashamed  to 
give  such  a  greeting  to  an  affectionate  niece  who 
could  not  wait  twc  .ty-four  hours  without  seeing 
her  beloved  uncle :  and  finding  him  gone,  you 
cannot  .suppose  mc  such  a  heathen  as  to  forget  the 
courtesies  due  to  his  guest  I" 

The  old  man  really  seemed  amu^d  if  not 
pleased,  and  before  this  feeling  could  pasft,  SalUe 
took  hit)  arm,  and  walked  rapidly  through  the 
hall,  Ulking  vtr^  earne«(tly  as  she  went,  and  evi 
dently  from  time  to  time  combating  wme  argu 
ment  to  which  Mr.  Neville  adhered,  lliat  fth/* 
had  won  *>h<:  day  was  evident  to  Edith  ;  for  at  she 
mounted  her  hoTNe,  she  gayly  waved  h«r  riding 
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whip,  and  with  an  *^  Au  revoir,  ma  chere,**  was 
gone. 

Edith  never  could  induce  Sallie  to  repeat  the 
conversation  held  with  her  uncle  on  that  occa- 
sion. She  would  only  say,  "I  won  my  point,  as 
I  told  you  I  should,  spite  of  a  flat  refusal  at  first ; 
and  never  was  knight  more  defiant  in  behalf  of 
his  lady  love,  or  more  leal,  now  that  is  won,  than 
I  mean  to  be  to  you,  you  poor  persecuted  darling; 
so  rest  content  with  these  assurances,  and  never 
mind  how  it  was  all  accomplished." 

True  to  her  word,  Sallie  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  Edith,  and  the  glorious  October  days 
were  passed  by  the  friends  in  long  rides  and  ram- 
bles through  the  fast  changing  woods,  gathering 
the  gold  and  scarlet  leaves  and  berries  to  preserve 
them  ere  the  winter  frosts  could  blight  their  bril- 
liant beauty.  Edith  was  too  young  to  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  influence  of  so  cheering  a  companion, 
and  too  loving  by  nature  to  feel  ungrateful  for  the 
boon.  Though  the  one  sad  memory  formed  the 
undertone  of  all  her  thoughts  and  actions,  still  she 
was  better  able  to  regulate  the  feeling  that  arose 
out  of  her  old  life,  until  by  degrees  she  found 
herself  able  to  take  an  interest  in  her  books  and 
the  multiplicity  of  little  duties  that  in  her  mo- 
ments of  desperation  she  had  assumed.  Thus 
waned  the  bright  autumn  and  the  sad,  soothing 
influence  of  the  hazy  Indian-summer  days. 

Edith  feared  that  the  short,  cold  days  of  De- 
cember would  pur  an  end  to  Sallie's  visits;  but 
she  little  comprehended  the  clastic  hardy  nature 
of  her  friend.  The  constant  companion  of  Nature 
from  her  infancy,  its  winds  and  snows  had  no 
terrors  for  her.  Safe  on  the  back  of  her  horse, 
she  could  defy  and  glory  in  any  strife  of  the  ele- 
ments less  violent  than  a  tornado,  and  gather 
beauty  from  the  shifting  scenes  of  heaven's  wrath, 
or  hear  sermons  in  the  wailing  of  the  trees  and  the 
plaintive  rustling  of  the  scattered  and  dying  leaves. 
Just  one  week  before  Christmas,  she  rushed  almost 
breathless  upon  Edith,  her  face  radiant  with  the 
glow  of  health  and  the  spirit  she  had  caught  from 
air  and  exercise,  and  announced  herself  as  a  visitor 
'*  for  a  whole  week." 

"They  are  going  to  have  a  family  gathering," 
she  said,  '*at  grandpa's  in  F — ,  and  as  I  have 
been  there  nearly  every  year  since  I  was  born,  I 
■list  made  up  my  mind  to  vary  the  season  for  once, 
•  nd  spend  it  with  you.  Of  course  I  am  scolded 
hy  nil,  nnd  called  a  stubborn,  contrary  girl  ;  but  I 


\  argued  there  was  more  merit  in  comfordi 

I  afflicted  than  faring  sumptuously,  and  so 

I  allowed,  as  I  always  am,  to  have  my  own 

Here  I  am,  and  mean  to  have  a  nicCy  cozy  t; 

Edith  expressed  the  delight  she  really  I 

j  this  new  mark  of  disinterested  friendship,  ai 
made  eveiy  effort  to  prove  her  gratitade 
quiet  cheerfulness  and  constant  attention  fb 

!  lie's  entertainment. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  girls  had 
the  day  in  assisting  Aunt  Susan  in  her  pr 
tions  for  the  morrow's  feast ;  for  Sallie  de 
she  nnist  have  a  good  dinner,  or  it  would 
Christmas  for  her. 

"You  see,  Edith,"  she  said,  "I  am  not 
your  sublimated  mortals,  that  can  exchange 
timent  for  a  sul)stance;  and  though  I  thii 
heart  oujjht  by  all  means  be  fed  with  its  ; 
food,  I  also  believe  that  the  stomach  is  an 
that  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  our  naer 
our  physical  condition,  and  therefore  nn 
well  cared  for.  You  smile,  Edith  ;  but  tell 
you  ever  saw  anybody  in  a  bad  humor  \ 

\  good  dinner?" 

Mr.  Neville  had  gone  to  a  punch-drink 
the  neighborhood  ;  so  the  two  friends  cnK 
themselves  rozily  for  the  evening  in  Edith's 

j  Phebe  was  bustling  around  preparing  the  ta 

I  tea,  while  the  teakettle  was  singing  before  a 
wood  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  the  whole  as[ 
the  room  was  suggestive  of  true  comfort  ai 

'  feet  contentment. 

'  Whilst  Sallie,  ever  restless,  was  walking  \ 
down  the  room,  she  at  last  halted  before  a 
hanging  shelves  on  which  were  arranged  1 
books.     Suddenly  she  exclaimed: 

*»Why,  here's  Madame  de  Stael's  *] 
magne  !'  1  di<ln*t  know  that  you  read  \ 
well  enough,  Edith,  to  master  this  work." 
*'Oh,  yes,"  replied  Edith,  "and  I  feel 
thankful  for  the  power,  since  it  has  opened 
such  a  treat." 

**Your  mind  has  more  depth  than  mi 
chere**  said  Sally,  *'for  I  never  could  get  t 
that  book.  There  are  too  many  philos 
disquisitions  and  metaphysical  depths  form 
Then  I  can't  get  over  my  notion  that  the  G 
arc  a  kind  of  outside  barbarian,  notwithsi 
she  proves  to  the  contrary.  But  although 
like  her  book,  yet  I  envy  her  talents,  if  < 
the  fame  and  happiness  they  get  her." 
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,  I  grant  you,"  said  Edith;  "but  the 
is  questionable.     Certainly  they  arc  not 

us  terms.     There  raay  be  instances  in 

of  men  when  they  become  such,  but  I 
will  search  the  page  of  history  in  vain 

lem  combined  in  the  life  of  even  our 

your  assertion,  or  I  shan't  believe  it." 
1   to  mind  the  lives  of  the  queens  of 
now  survey  the  private  history  of  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Norton,  'L.  E.  L.,'  and  others  too 

to  mention,  and  tell  me  if  you  think 
ness  of  their  lives  commensurate  with 
rary  talents  and  fame?  Believe  roe, 
ther  great  talents  nor  high  position,  as 

list  of  the  queens  of  England  testify, 
;  more  peace  of  mind  or  enjoyment  of 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  poorest  and  most 
ountry  girl  in  our  midst." 
r,"  said  Sallie,  "you  have  the  best  of 
ent ;  but  Madame  de  Stael  is  an  excep- 
urrule," 

r  case,  much  will  depend  upon  what  you 
he  chief  ingredients  of  happiness.  If 
ation  and  adulation  of  the  world  com- 
[len  I  grant  she  was  happy.  But  such 
can  never  satisfy  a  true  heart,  and  there 
nuch  sentiment,  loo  many  strong  pas- 
ler  nature  to  rest  content  with  these, 
erself  that  the  cravings  and  longings  of 
s  to  be  loved  as  she  could  love;  and  she 
Talleyrand  that  she  would  give  all  her 
i  fame  in  exchange  for  the  beauty  and 
alities  of  her  friend,  Madame  R^camier. 
d  round  of  duty  formed  the  r61e  of  her 
ige,  and  this  was  divided  by  a  rush  and 
issipation  and  excitement  that  as  years 
became  necessary  to  her  existence.  With 
lius  she  could  never  live  alone,  for  re- 
d  but  a  small  and  cold  niche  in  her 
t,  and  without  that  who  can  be  truly 
There  was   Madame   Roland,  too,  who 

high  pinnacle  only  to  fall  under  the 
le  guillotine.  Far  better  would  it  have 
ler,  in  her  hour  of  deepest  woe,  if  she 
ed  the*  pure  earnest  faith  of  her  early 
lys,  in  lieu  of  the  skepticism  and  politi- 
e  into  which  her  misguided  talents  and 
)lunged  her.  It  is  very  entrancing,  no 
bllow  such  characters  through  the  bril- 
heir  hours  of  fame  when  the  footlights 


are  all  aglow,  and  the  audience  enthralled.  Such 
a  scene  is  apt  to  make  the  contrast  of  an  ordinary 
life  seem  both  dreary  and  unsatisfactory.  But 
dazzling  and  captivating  as  they  then  appear, 
what  does  it  all  amount  to  when  the  lights  are 
gone  out  and  the  curtain  stropped  and  the  death 
angel  stands  waitings  his  prize?  Not  one  consola- 
tion, not  one  prerogative  more  can  such  summon 
to  their  aid,  than  is  the  right  of  the  poorest  Alpine 
peasant  who  never  read  the  title-page  of  a  book ; 
who  never  saw  anything  grander  than  his  own 
mountain  summit,  or  heard  any  voice  more  elo- 
quent than  the  roar  of  their  white-mouthed  ava- 
lanches. More,  infinitely  more,  do  such  lives  lose 
when  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  earth-gemmed 
crowns — but  the  gain  !  Who  can  doubt  upon 
which  head  the  starry  coronet  will  fall !  Ye  can- 
not serve  God  and  Mammon." 

There  was  a  pause,  Sallie  seemingly  quite 
moved,  and  Edith  much  excited  by  her  own  earn- 
estness. 

At  length  Sallie  said:  "You  have  almost  con- 
verted me,  Edith,  from  any  desire  of  following  in 
the  wake  of  de  Stael  &  Co.  You  have  astonished 
me,  too,  by  this  new  glimpse  of  your  mental 
powers.  I  thought  there  was  too  much  romance 
and  sentiment  in  your  nature  to  leave  room  for 
such  serious  thought." 

"If  I  have  any  merit,"  Edith  replied,  "it  is 
entirely  due  to  my  dear  father,  who  early  led  my 
mind  to  study  and  reflection,  not  usually  thought 
necessary  in  the  education  of  a  girl." 

"Well,  you  have  given  me  such  an  appropriate 
subject  for  my  night's  meditation,  that  I'll  not 
break  the  spell  by  further  talk,  but  take  myself  at 
once  to  bed.  So  good- night,  my  dear,  and  may 
the  morrow's  dawn  bring  you  a  promise  of  glad 
tidings ;  your  beauty  win  for  you  as  many  friends 
as  it  did  for  R^camier,  and  your  share  of  talents 
make  you  happier  than  de  Stagl  with  all  her 
genius." 

So  saying  Sallie  kissed  her  friend,  picked  up 
her  light,  and  took  her  way  thoughtfully  to  her 
own  room. 

CHAPTER  VII. — BURIED   HOPES. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  all  these  weary 
months  Mr.  Neville  had  failed  in  constant  remem- 
brance of  his  daughter.  Letters  frequent  and 
voluminous  reached  her  from  both  parents,  and 
did  much  in  sustaining  her  spirits  and  encourag- 
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iieit  made  for  her  return  home.  The  only  draw- 
bKk  to  her  pleasure  at  this  announcement  was 
ike  thought  of  parting  from  Sallie ;  and  as  the 
hy  approached,  it  really  marred  all  the  brighter 
iBticipations  connected  with  the  change  of  scene 
nd  association.  When  the  farewells  were  being 
aid,  Sallie  stifled  her  own  feelings  to  cheer  Edith, 
■oring  her  with  the  promise  of  a  visit  some  time 
tiring  the  summer. 

"Don't  flatter  yourself,"  she  said,  gayly,  *'ihat 
90  are  now  seeing  the  last  of  me,  for  I  have 
Any  days  of  torment  yet  in  store  for  you,  other- 
lie  my  record  of  eternal  friendship  will  be 
rokcDy  in  the  letter  if  not  in  spirit/' 

Even  the  parting  from  her  uncle  and  the  ser- 
Uits  caused  a  pang  to  the  tender  heart  of  Edith. 
X  the  moment  only  pleasant  memories  were  in 
ie  ascendant,  and  she  was  quite  willing  to  forgive 
nd  forget  all  her  uncle's  early  harshness  and 
rant  of  sympathy  as  she  kissed  him  good-by, 
dly  remembering  the  many  acts  of  kindness  that 
lad  characterized  his  manner  to  her  during  the 
nt  months  of  her  visit. 

It  would  be  travelling  over  an  old  road  to  follow 
iKm  on  their  journey,  therefore  we  will  leave  our 
Xtfellers  and  look  once  more  after  the  fate  and 
brtnne  of  Clarence  Livingston,  which  forms  an 
important  part  of  this  tale. 

We  saw  him  last  rushing  with  phrenzied  speed 
fontbe  presence  of  her  who  but  a  few  moments 
before  he  would  have  given  his  life  to  see  and  be 
eier  near.  In  the  agonized  state  of  feeling  that 
qmiDg  from  the  unexpected  result  of  this  longed- 
fcr  interview,  he  seemed  to  be  impelled  by  but 
one  idea — flight — to  keep  in  motion,  to  be  free 
60m  the  sound  of  other  voices  or  the  gaze  of 
other  eyes.  Thus  he  had  urged  on  unmeicifully. 
It  the  same  speed,  the  noble  brute  that  bore  him, 
mtil  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  animal  aroused 
lim  to  a  sense  of  humanity,  and  the  necessity  of 
est  and  refreshment.  Stopping  at  a  wayside  inn, 
>e retired  to  a  private  room,  where  he  endeavored 
*  collect  his  half-crazed  thoughts;  but  only  a 
'^ful  nightmare  sense  of  some  horrible  weight 
semed  to  possess  him, -without  the  power  of  ana- 
i^»ing  its  quality  or  measuring  its  effects.  He 
lily  knew  that,  instead  of  floating  on  a  calm, 
pen  sea,  with  the  i^iars  looking  lovingly  down 
pon  two  young  happy  hearts,  only  darkness  was 
bore  and  around  him,  the  roar  of  the  breakers 
H  in  his  ear,  the  precious  freight  was  all  en- 


gulphed  by  the  angry  waters,  and  a  hopeless 
doom  was  fast  closing  over  the  floating  fragments. 
Thus  passed  two  hours,  when  the  necessity  for 
action  again  aroused  him  from  his  dream,  and 
flnding  his  horse  sufficiently  refreshed,  he  was 
once  more  on  the  road.  This  time  he  went  leis- 
urely along,  not  wishing  to  enter  the  town  during 
daylight,  for-  he  shrank,  as  one  always  does  in 
sorrow,  from  the  encounter  of  strange  eyes.  He 
greeted,  with  a  dumb  sense  of  pleasure,  the  gath- 
ering darkness,  and  the  cold  January  winds  that 
at  any  other  time  would  have  made  him  shiver. 
When  arrived  he  walked  to  the  private  door  of 
the  hotel;  but  seeing  a  flgure  standing  on  the 
threshold,  he  was  about  turning  away  to  avoid  an 
encounter,  when  the  voice  of  Bertram,  cheerful 
and  congratulatory  in  lone,  arrested  his  steps. 

Bertram  had  very  naturally  attributed  his  pro 
tracted  stay  to  a  successful  and  happy  interview 
with  his  bride;  but  no  sooner  had  he  recognized 
the  figure  of  Clarence,  and  felt  his  bantering 
light-hearted  words  checked  by  the  hard,  silent 
pressure  of  his  hand,  than  he  at  once  compre- 
hended enough  of  the  truth  to  make  him  silent 
and  subdued.  Upon  entering  together  their  pri- 
vate room,  Bertram  was  struck  with  the  ghastly, 
exhausted  condition  of  his  friend's  countenance. 
Without  a  word  he  left  the  room  and  soon  re- 
turned, bearing  in  his  own  hands  some  refresh- 
ment, which  he  insisted  upon  Clarence  taking. 

What  is  the  spell  we  feel  at  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice,  or  in  an  act  that  speaks  only  of  a 
tender  sympathy  that  so  overcomes  the  heart 
when  steeped  in  a  heavy  sorrow?  Hard,  dry  and 
despairing,  when  wrestling  alone  with  a  mortal 
anguish,  a  gentle  tone  or  a  thoughtful  act  sud- 
denly breaks  the  barriers,  and  the  pent-up,  scald- 
ing tears  gush  forth.  Thus  this  naturally  simple 
act  on  the  part  of  Bertram  completely  unmanned 
Clarence,  and  he  wept  the  hot,  scalding,  despair- 
ing tears  that  only  a  strong  man  can  shed.  There 
is  but  lit'le  relief  in  such  tears;  we  only  know  the 
agony  that  calls  them  forth,  but  leel  no  lull  after 
the  storm,  no  sense  of  a  burden  laid  forever  down. 

Leaving  him  alone  with  his  unspoken  grief  for 
several  hours,  Bertram  at  length  thought,  as  the 
night  waned,  that  it  would  be  better  to  break  the 
spell,  and  force  upon  Clarence's  attention  the 
necessity  of  some  plan  of  action  for  the  morrow. 

By  degrees  he  won  his  attention,  gathered  the 
substance  of  the  day's  experience,  and  with  his 
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clear  mind  and  ready  resources  at  once  marked 
«  out  a  plan  for  the  future  that  should  at  least  help 
to  blunt  such  memories,  even  though  it  might  not 
entirely  erase  them. 

"You  know  my  project,  Clarence,  when  I  met 
you,  was  to  spend  two  years  in  Europe.  Now 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  this 
plan,  and  what  better  for  you  than- to  accompany 
me?" 

"  It  is  what  I  should  wish  above  all  things,  and 
willingly  consent  to,*'  replied  Clarence,  '*only 
that  in  my  case  this  plan  involves  so  many  pre- 
liminaries, and  I  haven't  the  energy  to  undertake 
them/' 

"Leave  that  all  to  me,  then,  for  you  know  I 
am  blessed  with  a  superabundance  of  resources, 
and  can  settle  everything  necessary  for  both.  .A 
letter  to  your  father  will  explain  all,  and  through 
Mr.  Foster  you  can  make  arrangements  for  your 
bank  account."  Clarence  passively  submitted  to 
the  stronger  will. 

Arrived  once  more  at  L — ,  and  dreading  the 
questions  and  sympathy  of  his  sisters,  he  went  to 
a  hotel,  leaving  Bertram  to  communicate  to  his 
family  the  unfortunate  and  unaccountable  turn  in 
his  aflfairs.  Everything  was  done  by  his  sisters  to 
lighten  his  affliction  and  hasten  his  departure. 
Sailing  from  New  Orleans,  Clarence  felt  a  sense 


of  relief  as  the  certainty  dawned  upon  him  i 
ting  the  wide  sea  between  himself  and  hii 
hopes. 

As  the  two  friends  wandered  from  land  to 
many  stirring  scenes,  many  strange  sight 
thrilling  beauties  of  Nature  and  art  filk 
passing  hours.  But  not  until  the  glories  i 
Rhineland  broke  upon  the  view  of  CUurenc 
tmtil  he  found  himself  face  to  face,  almoit  fa 
a  part  of  its  wild  legendary  lore,  did  hii 
thought  and  feelings  become  identified  wii 
scene.  Here  he  found  answering  voicei 
spirit-yearning.  Here  he  lingered,  until 
spot  with  its  wild  traditions  became  fiu 
cheering  associates.  Among  the  ruins  of  R 
seek  he  loved  best  to  wander,  and  repeat 
and  again  the  legend  that  consecrated  tbe 
and  island. 

Under  such  influences  we  shall  now  leavi 
ence  Livingston ;  nor  shall  we  meet  agaii 
time  shall  have  turned  the  current  of  hit 
teaching  him  the  great  lesson  which  comei 
or  later  to  all — how  to  suffer  leas  acutely, 
dure  more  heroically ;  how  to  conquer  a  h 
love,  without  losing  that  fidelity  of  remcv 
which  should  make  it  the  purifying  infln 
an  after  life. 


THE   BURIAL   OF  THE   GYPSY  QUEEN. 

By  Lucy  Marian  Blinn. 


"  Make  way  for  royalty  !'*  a  sovereign  comes 
Robed  in  the  proud  regalia  of  a  throne; 
The  blood  of  kings  within  l»er  frozen  veins, 
A  queenly  heart  encased  in  breast  of  stone  I 

"  Room  for  the  Queen  !"  Queen  of  a  wildwood  court ; 

Her  throne,  the  fields, — her  canopy,  the  skies; 
Her  jewels,  every  fragrant,  bright- hued  flower 

Thai  on  earth's  emcrahl  velvet  proudly  lies  I 

•*  Room  for  the  <^ucen  !"    She  comes,  but  ah  !   how  still, 
How  passionless,  how  grandly  calm  her  fac^ ! 

Tlie  hand  that  grasped  the  sceptre  >trangely  cold. 
The  brow  uncrowned,  save  with  Death's  regal  grace  I 

**  Room  for  the  Queen  !"   what  means  that  sad,  wild  cry 
Like  wail  of  wounded  bir«ls  that  hover  low  ? 

The  solemn  rendering,  **  Dust  to  kindred  dust," 
The  prayer  that  i  ises  like  a  requiem  slow  ? 


•'Room  for  the  Queen!"     The  forest  shades  arc 
The  robin  carols  from  each  swinging  bough, 

Why  drag  so  heavily  her  courtiers*  feel  ? 

Why  walks  the  king  with  shadowed  cheek  ar 

Alas !  alas !  a  mightier  King  than  he 

Hath  claimed  the  wildwood  sovereign  for   His 
His  crown  is  on  her  brow;  His  signet  ring 

Hath  sealed  this  compact;  she  is  His  alone! 

Alas  I  alas!  that  royalty  itself* 

Must  bow  before  a  King  who  claims  us  all  ! 
That  crown  and  sceptre,  regal  state  and  pride 

Must  hide  within  the  coMn  and  the  pal]  ! 

Alas'  lias!  for  royalty  itself 

II  this  were  all;  this  crownless,  dreamless  slec 
If  He,  the  Lord  of  Death  and  King  of  kings. 

Who  gives  our  treasures,  might  not  take  and  1 
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By  a.  B.  Harris. 


jblication  of  memoirs,  reminiscences, 
ondence  of  literary  people  goes  on  for 
longer  in  the  way  it  has  done  for  a  few 
the  world  will  become  well  acquainted 
ys  and  peculiarities,  the  likes  and  dis- 
lerits  and  foibles  of  many  of  the  indi- 
►  have  had  the  good  (or  ill)  fortune  to 
ebrated.     It  may  be  gossip,  but  it  is 

be  gossip  of  the  better  sort ;  and  if  we 
certamly  are  in  good  company.     The 

all  these  little  details  as  if  it  had  a 
jm ;  but  how  about  those  who  are  per- 
cerned?  What  would  Miss  Mitford, 
,  have  said  if  she  had  foreseen  that  her 
r  her  father,  and  his  ingratitude  and 
reciaiion  and  shallowness  of  character 
rought  to  light  ?  Would  Rogers  have 
om  saying  hateful  things  if  he  could 
low  they  would  look  in  print?  And 
er  Savage  Landor  have  shown  a  beiier 
e  had  known  how  he  was  to  be  sifted? 
d  Wordsworrh  have  done  if  he  had 
lat  the  stories  of  his  little  meannesses 
passed  down  to  posterity  in  company 
imortal  lines  on  **  Revisiting  Tintern 
s  •*  Happy  Warrior,"  and  those  no  le 
nnets  of  his  !  And  would  not  poor  L. 
suffered  yet  more  deeply  than  she  did 
anticipated  that  after  many  years  the 
to  have  the  whole  story  of  her  disap- 
and  the  name  of  her  lost  lover? 

but  wonder  if  these  persons,  and  so 
5  who  have  had  so  much  written  about 
I  have  been  aware  that  observing  eyes 
m,  quick  ears  listening,  and  busy  hands 
n  everything  they  did  and  said,  and 
y  the  world  would  see  it.  In  view  of 
the  half  truths  sometimes  told  which 
se  than  no  truth,  the  **  damning  with 
"  of  some  biographers,  the  mystifica- 
>mments  of  others  and  the  moralizing 
nctims,  how  many  a  man  and  woman 
luse   to   say,   **  Deliver   me    from   my 

It  is  convincing  proof  that  spirits  do 
ack,  that  some  whose 


whose 


"  bones  are  dust/' 
<•  souls-  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust," 


are  not  now  tormenting  those  who  have  written 
their  lives.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  the  fear  of 
being  misrepresented  whicfi  has  driven  some  men 
into  writing  their  autobiographies.  Their  promi- 
nence in  the  world  of  letters  was  such  that  they 
knew  they  could  not  be  let  alone ;  they  felt  that 
writers  of  their  lives  would  be  on  their  track  like 
wolves,  or  "ere  the  shoes  were  old"  which  fol- 
lowed them  to  their  graves,  and  not  daring  to  risk 
themselves,  they  did  it  in  self-preservation,  while 
others  from  overestimating  their  own  importance, 
and  some  to  benefit  the  race,  as  individuals  be- 
queath their  bodies  for  dissection  for  the  good  of 
medical  science. 

There  is  one  thing  which  writers  seem  to  have 
been  almost  universally  willing  that  the  public 
should  know,  and  that  is  their  method  of  work. 
As  many  of  the  names  which  are  numbered  among 
the  immortals  in  the  republic  of  letters  (and  many 
that  are  not)  pass  in  review  before  us,  we  have  op- 
portunity to  see  by  what  patient  persistence  some 
of  them  achieved  success,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances they  wrote.  Young  aspirants  who  read 
the  books  of  famous  authors  are  apt  to  think  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  imagine  the  story  or 
poem,  put  it  in  tangible  shape,  find  a  publisher 
at  once,  and  at  once  receive  liberal  payment; 
whereas  it  is  not  often  so.  Many  have  dragged 
along  for  years,  ])erhaps  under  various  assumed 
names,  grpping  their  way,  as  one  might  say,  until 
at  last  they  struck  into  the  right  path.  Their 
success  did  not  come  in  a  day,  or  in  one  year,  or 
many.  The  juvenile  pieces  of  most  of  our  best 
poets  are  hardly  worth  reading,  except  as  they 
help  to  prove  what  advance  has  been  made.  They 
indicate  no  extraordinary  ability ;  the  writers  had 
talent  or  genius,  and  made  the  best  use  of  it.  The 
progress  can  often  be  traced,  and  there  is  no  mys- 
tery about  it. 

Mrs.  Stowe  says  she  was  more  than  twenty  years 
writing  before  she  ever  put  much  into  print ;  and 
an  excellent  reason  why  she  became  so  successful 
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was  because  she  had  been  so  long  preparing  to  be. 
She  read  good  authors  (there  was  not  so  much 

^  trash  for  young  persons,  or  for  any  one  in  those 
days),  acquired  ease  of  expression,  and  when  she 
had  something  which  people  wanted  to  hear,  she 
had  learned  an  agreeable  and  plain  way  of  saying 
it.  Her  success,  pecuniary  as  well  as  otherwise, 
represented,  to  use  her  own  words,  **  a  great  deal 
of  cost,  study,  and  labor.''  Miss  Alcott,  who 
suddenly  became  so  popular,  had  been  a  writer 
for  years.  She  made  a  fortunate  hit  in  "Little 
Women;'*  but  though  she  might  have  written 
that  book  rapidly  and  readily,  a  long  course  of 
study  and  discipline,  years  of  culture  and  experi- 
ence were  really  in  it.  Hawthorne,  in  his  "Note 
Book,"  speaks  of  the  "dismal  chamber  where 
fame  was  won,"  after  long  trial,  long  waiting,  en- 
deavor, and  disappointments,  and  heart-sickness, 
the  slow  result  of  time  and  mental  toil — a  late 
though  sure  return  for  so  much  wear  of  spirit  and 
brain. 

And  fame  did  not  come  to  Thackeray  on  easy 
terms.  He  did  work  as  an  editor  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  tried  literary  ventures  of  several 
kinds,  never  finding  the  right  thing,  however,  till 
in  1846,  at  thirty-five,  "Vanity  Fair"  was  given 

.,  to  the  world  after  being  declined  by  at  least  one 
publisher.  It  is  the  same  truth  in  his  case  as  of 
tl\e  writers  above  named,  and  of  so  many  others — 
there  were  years  of  hard  labor  and  discipline  back 
of  itjjthe  preparation  for  a  great  success.  In  the 
four  famous  books,  "Vanity  Fair,"  "Pendennis," 


^  .. 


Esmond,"  and  "The  Newcomes,"  he  found  his 


recompense.  Carlyle,  who  is,  or  was  (for  his 
writing  days  are  nearly  over),  a  very  hard  worker 
and  very  deliberate,  being  fifteen  years  about  his 
"Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  had  the  MS.  of 
"Sartor  Resarlus"  more  than  once  returned  to 
him,  and  by  no  means  made  haste  toward  the  de- 
sired goal.  And  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  spent  a 
score  of  years  in  getting  ready  to  begin  his  "  His- 
tory of  Civilization,"  and  then  "committed  the 
result  of  his  ten-hours-a-day  labor  to  the  press," 
in  the  first  volume,  never  having  printed,  "we 
believe,"  says  his  biographer,  "a  line  till  then,  or 
allowing  anything  to  interfere  with  the  great  task 
he  had  in  hand." 

Some  of  the  best  writers,  whether  of  prose  or 
verse,  have  written  carefully  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, according  to  a  plan  which  was  clearly  in  their 
minds  before  they  began,  and  then  have  critically 


finished  what  they  had  put  on  paper,  going  1 
it  again  and  again,  keeping  it  by  themil 
time,  and  erasing  and  revising,  while  otiios  1 
dashed  off  a  story  or  a  poem  almost  as  bf  in 
tion.     But  in  spite  of  what  may  be  proiedl 
these  latter  cases,  it  is  the  rule  that  good  wok  kl 
comparatively  slow ;  and  for  accuracy  aod  Vk\ 
time  as  well  as  patience  and  culture  and  ddH  a 
needed. 

Macaulay  in  writing  his  history,  first  ] 
himself  of  the  episodes,  then  sketched  theil 
securing  the  leading  ideas  and  epithets;  mil 
this  stage  of  proceedings  his  manuscript  la^ll 
he  said,   "dashes  and   flourishes."    This  1 
draught  he  wrote  out  with  innumerable  i 
and  revisions  and  interlineations,  and  be  \ 
work  "  only  at  his  best."     His  minutes  bmi 
libraries   he  consulted  were  noted  down  ifl  "^ 
multitude  of  pocket-books  of  every  possibles 
and   color,"  of  which  "a  dozen  still 
There  were  not  many  days  after  he  w«$  fidrff  fl 
gaged  on   the  history  when  he  was  not  ibkl 
write  several  pages,  and  he  said  he  ''wasaotl 
to  time,  or  obliged  to  write  for  money,  aol^ 
not  want  to  write  when  the  work  draggled." 
asks,  "how  can  a  man  expect  that  others willl 
amused  by  reading  what  he  finds  it  dull  toe 
pose?"   and  says,   "There   arc  people  who* 
carry   on   twenty   works  at  a   time, 
would   write   on    the  'History  of  Brazil* 
breakfast,  an  ode  after  breakfast,  then  the  *l 
tory  of  the  Peruvian   War*   till  dinner,  and  I 
article  for  the  *  Quarterly  Review*  in  thee 
But  I  am  of  a  different  temper.     I  never  wodl 
please  myself  until  my  subject  has  for  ibe^ 
driven  every  other  out  of  my  head.    Whcnil 
from  one  work  to  another,  a  good  deal  of  ti»elj 
lost  in  the  transit." 

The  rapidity  and  versatility  of  Soothey  ^ 

commented  upon  by  others  besides  thisiUu 

historian.     It  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to 

who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  former,  ttaCi 

could  keep  so  many  things  along  at  the  same  > 

and  pass  from  one  to  another  in  that  way. 

j  facts  in  the  case  were  that  Southey  natorallp 

!  fast  (when  only  twenty  years  old  completad' 

I  first   poem,   "Wat  Tyler,"   in   three  mom^ 

and  in  his  maturer  life  was  compelled  tobe< 

gent  and  make  good  speed  in  order  tosi^M^ 

many  persons  as  there  were,  through  the  can 

ness  of  others,  dependent  on  him  for  their  i 
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id  then  he  had  such  exceeding  lo\'e  for 
it  he  labored  on  many  things  because  his 
in  the  work,  and  he  hoped  tor  a  return 
iture  day,  believing  that  he  was  "plant- 
is  while  ray  cotemporaries  are  setting 
eans.'*  Many  of  his  poems  he  wrote, 
and  paid  by  Landor,  who  was  rich  as  he 
and  who  was  steadfast  to  him  for  the 
more  years  of  their  acquaintance — an 
seemingly  founded  on  the  law  of  oppo- 
e  the  one  was  so  amiable  and  the  other 
f  the  reverse.  Southey  said  about  **The 
Kehama/'  that  if  he  (Landor)  *'  likes  it 
arnest,  I  will  get  up  at  six  every  morn- 
give  two  fresh  hours  of  morning  work  to 
is  completed;*'  and  in  this  manner  he 
hed  it,  ''borrowing  hours  from  sleep," 
[)eatedly  spoke  of  it  afterwards  as  having 
ten  early  without  any  interference  with 
r  work,  which  went  on  as  if  he  had  no 
nposition  in  his  thoughts."  He  minded 
bout  interruptions  when  writing  prose, 
"  Now  poetry  is  the  only  thing  which  I 
rapose  if  any  person  be  present,  because 
tures  and  eyes  require  a  freedom  which 
Df  any  human  presence  would  restrain," 
jferred  to  some  guest  at  his  house  who 
larly  hour  as  well  as  he  did  himself,  and 
I  his  way  into  the  library  to  the  master's 
omfort — by  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen 
ley  was  very  communicative  about   his 

sa)rs :  "  How  you  ran  write  two  {i^^ms 
I  cannot  conceive.  I  could  write  his- 
X)etry ;  but  I  could  not  divide  passions 
ions.  When  I  w0te  a  p^jem  my  heart 
y  feelings  are  in  it.  I  r.ever  comf>/v:  a 
se  within  door<,  exrept  .n  bed  sornr 
don't  know  what  the  -atiri-ts  *o»jM  vay 
jw  that  most  of  my  ver^  ^prar.j^  fromi  ^ 
r  a  raole-h:l;.     Mir.;,  -rindrfrds,  * .  y^'^A 

any  I  have  Ar.tttn.  I  r.iv  U.r:^,::.*-  **, 
ant  of  a  pencil  radr.  -.^^a'  "  S^xA^mi, 
such  ar.  o  ::-.*' ico'  rf.zTiy^A:.  a  h<: 
?  h is  fi rst  :, v.e '  **'.  '  \  \\\ ra/.tH  .'-'>? - fr, , 
after  read  -i        T^^-i../:  Jy.^.*       w\,f}i 

recite  al:  --:  -  -  v,.  *<rj  ni.tx  f^% 
re.  over  -ss^y: .  <>^  *■',<■:'.  '^,'r^.^  'v/^*/! 
roses  oc:>  «■  :  "/'j.-Jt-.*'.  -/  r.kr:^,.':r\>, 
I  plant?."  -,-.'.'  5-  •  tr/v*:'  ^r»  -'.;r  -r/^ 
ed    to   'yy^-".     *      .->  -    ^'**^-    r.^' 


Swansea ;  and  he  often  Mid  in  «ftrr  life  **  lh«l  ht 
was  never  happier  than  when  thim  writinn  it.  uml 
not  exchanging  twelve  sentenceM  with  men,**  Hf 
writes  to  his  intimate  friend  uIhmU  Ium  trM||r\ly  of 
"Count  Julian/*  that  **  in  forty  huum  I  h«vr 
done  over  one  thousand  lincH.  Little  <tf  thr 
original  plan  is  retained  ;  but  aUtut  ihiiK»  tAou* 
sand  verses  are  unaltered,  or  nearly  m\  but  It 
cannot  be  well  done  written  with  nut  h  «mM«ih|t 
rapidity,"  to  which  Southey  replirM  that  he  hiul 
never  done  more  than  twelve  hundrcnl  linen  a 
week,  and  intimates  that  Hurh  work  hati  ro«l  no 
much  passion  and  so  much  of  the  reiiiionlu|{ 
faculty.  Landor,  in  continuing  tiiJN  ex|iittMilun 
of  opinions  and  statement  about  habitn,  nueN  on 
to  add  that  he  ''labored  dayn  and  niglilN  alimml 
without  intermission  in  correcting  thin  Name  draum  i 
"  My  hours"  (in  the  (om|M)iiti<in)  "  weir  four  oi 
five  together,  after  long  walkn,  in  whU  h  I  broi||ht 
before  me  the  varioud  chiirut  terN,  the  veiy  loneii 
of  their  voi<:cs,  their  forms,  complejilon,  and  niep. 
In  the  daytime  I  labored,  and  nl  night  iinbur 
dened  my  mind,  shedding  many  team  ;"  mid  he 
alludes  to  the  faA^that  people  laughed  alioiil  Vol 
tairc  because  he  wept  "  over  the  reprenriilntloii  of 
his  own  tragedicii,"  and  thinkii  he  wan  ulnrere 
then  if  never  at  any  other  lime. 

He  said  he  wanted  outward  lM*l|m  for  wrillng 
poetry,  such  as  he  could  get  in  the  o^>en  air  )ri  hift 
walks  out  in  the  sun.  **  (^uiet  iind  Mlent  nightu 
are  the  next  things  ncedfiir*  to  thin  lover'pf  the 
lanes  and  the  hedge-rowH,  thr  wcxidn  and  «iiiNiih//rir« 
llien,  given  all  thene  favoring  M»ndHiorit»,  \\f  wm 
able  to  write  rapidly.  I  fin  trage^ly  "  AlidfAli  iti 
Hungary"  wa«  "coiiceiveil,  plannwl,  and  ^nnf 
I  cuted  in  thirteen  i\iiy%\  itaum  tWnuS  (iS^t  wmM  /// 
the  l>fiMneiM;  iri  *ix,"  "I  Wa^^  w«'i'd^d  tmt  »«/! 
w':*:ded  out,  »f»d  hav*-  r*')f.t  U'4\  it'.-,  mnt  U  M4i  yf0f$ 
VfOuld  fiirrii^h  any  UttnA  lor  MtoOft  |/te/^'  ««  g//^#^ 
ail  thi^/'  U*-  alwuyn  Mirew  Mway  ft  gr^'af  A^nl, 
lik'r  hr.  ^'AiHUttiuK  ntfrn  i\f*^\y  4itUuif(  tftil  \fm^ 
^;lg'-  '4Ut:r  \a/^^^^f.,  whUh  r.;  it'%  UytUfC  •  |/<^''^  '/^ 
/:if  vt^rtfit^  '4%  rn//M  4tifh//r4  *  i*h  \m  i  u^\M  fff. 

Mfvx     *'  \  wfff^  //f»^  /tiy  *r>/l  tf/^f^J^  %Sttr  r#^/l,  «i#/t 
Atr^  d4iy*  d//  '4  hHl^  tA  U/h,  ^^iAf\ft%  #6/l  f^yi/^M. 
'./  u^tfp.  '49iA  w^/f*.  f,fit04t\\y  u,  $HSiikn  01^11^  ptt^l'. 

tii//rK  umpU  *#*d  i/^U/.f  "     ^Ht^A  M  hf  »«r«lM  0* 

f^::yi  Mr;     fiffy^rif^^'x  f^tiprgif/t^f  fA  k^,  »h4  §tt^ 
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tea  on  Sunday  began  the  drama,  "  and  before  I 
rose  from  my  bed  on  Monday  morning,  I  had 
written  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  verses  as  good 
as  any  I  ever  wrote  in  my  life,  excepting  my 
'Death  of  Clytemnestra/  Of  course  I  slept  but 
little.  In  fact,  I  scarcely  slept  at  all  by  night 
while  the  people  of  my  brain  are  talking."  After 
he  left  his  wife,  these  creatures  of  his  imagination 
were  more  real  than  living  persons  to  him ;  so  that 
he  was  ready  to  be  a  voice  for  them,  and  "  when- 
ever pen  and  ink  was  accessible  to  him,  and  a 
sheet  of  paper,  he  was  equipped  for  every  enter- 
prise." And  he  was  so  anxious  to  be  absolutely 
original,  taking  coloring  from  no  other  author's 
thoughts,  and  keeping  free  from  any  influence, 
that  when  preparing  to  write  on  any  subject,  "I 
abstain  a  long  while  from  every  kind  of  reading 
lest  the  theme  should  haunt  me,  and  some  of  the 
ideas  take  the  liberty  of  playing  with  mine.  I  do 
not  wish  the  children  of  my  brain  to  imitate  the 
gait  or  learn  any  tricks  of  others." 

This  faculty  of  entering  into  the  characters  of 
his  creation,  as  though  they  were  actual  living 
beings,  was  something  he  shared  in  common  with 
many  authors;  and  it  was  especially  true  of  Dick- 
ens, who  entered  into  his  work  with  such  an  in- 
tensity of  feeling  that  he  laughed  and  wept  over 
and  with  the  peo])le  he  had  himself  called  into 
existence.  He  says  he  wound  up  the  last  page  of 
the  "Chimes"  with  a  "real,  good  cry."  He, 
too,  tells  of  his  modes  of  getting  started  in  his 
work.  When  he  was  "full  of  it,"  as  he  says, 
meaning  "  Chuzzlewit,"  he  was  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  "  I  blazed  away  till  last  nine  night, 
only  stopping  ten  minutes  for  dinner.  I  suppose 
I  wrote  eight  printed  pages  of  *  Chuzzlewit*  yes- 
terday." He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  so 
strong  local  attachments  that  he  was  at  all  dis- 
composed or  thrown  off  his  bias  by  change  of 
place  or  circumstances  as  some  are.  "  One  of  his 
first  anxieties,"  says  Forster,  "was  the  selection 
of  a  name  for  his  book  ;"  and  like  Landor  and 
Thackeray,  he  made  a  study  ot  the  names  of  his  I 
characters.  The  title  he  presented  to  himself  in  | 
all  available  and  some  unavailable  forms,  and  he 
could  not  get  fairly  launched  until  his  mind  was 
pretty  well  made  up. 

Though  we  know  far  less  about  the  great-hearted, 
'ender,  keen-eyed  Thackeray — most  charitable 
^vhile  most  discriminating  of  satirists,  the  man 
wirlv.'ii  «;ham — we  are  told  that  his  people  were  ' 


60  real  to  him  that  he  once  pointed  ont  to  aft 
"  the  very  house  in  Russell  Square  where  hk 
aginary  Sedleys  lived."  And  we  have  hs 
words  about  the  "  Newcomcs,"  where  he  i 
"Two  years  ago,  walking  with  my  chiMrei 
some  pleasant  fields  near  to  Berne,  in  Svii 
land,  I  strayed  from  them  into  a  little  wood, 
coming  out  of  it  presently  told  them  howihei 
had  been  revealed  to  me  somehow,  which  fortl 
and -twenty  months  the  reader  has  been  plew 
follow.  As  I  write  the  last  line  with  a  rathei 
heart,  Pendennis  and  Laura  and  Ethel  and  ( 
fade  away  into  fable-land.  I  hardly  knowwhi 
they  are  not  true ;  whether  they  do  not  live 
us  somewhere.  They  were  alive,  and  I  1 
their  voices ;  but  five  minutes  since  was  ton 
by  their  grief" 

We  get  but  a  few  glimpses  of  the  man  thi 
the  reminiscences  of  this  friend  and  that,  at 
was  not  communicative  about  himself.  H< 
delicate  in  his  own  personality,  not  a  little  inc 
to  keep  shut  within  himself,  and  it  was  not 
for  any  one  to  pass  the  barrier  of  reserve  b 
which  he  could  entrench  himself;  he  won  p 
to  him  in  familiar,  boyish  ways,  or  kept  thei 
as  he  chose.  But  we  have  some  iniimatic 
the  way  in  which  he  wrote.  He  worked  si 
and  "always  in  the  day,  not  at  night,"  and 
he  was  employed  upon  "Esmond"  was  ' 
pleased  if  he  wrote  six  pages  in  a  day,  and 
retouched,  writing  always  with  great  though 
habitual  correctness  of  expression.  His  w 
would  of  itself  show  this;  always  neat  and 
capable  of  great  beauty  and  minuteness." 
never  threw  away  his  ideas,  but  worked  the 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  production  he  h 
hand  he  carried  with  him,  so  that  "wl 
thought  or  a  turn  of  a  word  struck  him  it  ^ 
once  recorded."  A  gentleman  who  act< 
amanuensis  while  he  was  preparing  his  lectui 
the  "  Four  Georges,"  says  he  usually  foum 
in  his  bed  chamber,  ready  for  business  ea 
the  morning,  and  he  would  dictate  while  wa 
sitting,  standing,  lying  down,  often  changir 
position,  stopping  perhaps  to  light  a  cigar 
after  smoking  a  few  minutes  he  would  go  oi 
renewed  vigor.  He  spoke  in  a  clear,  deli 
manner,  was  easy  to  follow,  and  "  weight 
words  before  he  gave  them  breath."  Wher 
ing  himself  he  was  continually  making  caric 
along  the  margin  of  his  manuscripts;  his  i 
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Bid  not  let  a  pencil  alone,  and  be  often  scrawled 
Ai  figures  as  illustrate  his  books,  with  pen  and 
r  on  the  sheets  or  on  any  bit  of  paper  that  came 
iMLnd. 

Among  several  points  of  resemblance  between 
ktf^keray  and  poor  Goldsmith,  it  is  curious  that 
eof  them  should  be  this  careful  mental  wording 
ihc  thoughts  before  putting  them  on  paper. 
tien  Goldsmith  was  living  in  Green  Arbor 
Mnty  struggling  for  a  bare  living,  he  wrote  some 
'  hb  histories,  and  so  clear  were  his  ideas  that 
cry  paragraph  was  ready  just  as  it  was  to  stand 
siore  he  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink ;  there  were 
Biost  no  erasures,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
ling  out  all  the  page,  leaving  no  margin  for 
3tcs.  When  on  his  History  of  England,  he  read 
toine  and  others  in  the  morning,  then  perhaps 
slked  out  into  the  country  with  a  friend,  and 
ied  his  sleeping  hours  to  write.  He  thought  he 
oiild  do  his  t:isk  better  for  taking  time  to  think 
koter.  While  writing  his  poems  he  had  a  dif- 
incDt  course,  and  was  hardly  seen  by  his  friends 
pr  two  or  three  months  at  a  time.     He  would 

Kl  about  the  court  with  paper  and  pencil  in 
I  and'  take  notes,  as  some  thought  occurred  to 
|Bbi,  making  haste  to  put  it  down  ;  in  this  way  he 
femdually  prepared  his  sketches  for  the  "Deserted 
yfllage" — the  hints  for  it  having  been  gathered 
jhring  many  of  those  excursions  which  he  so 
jpntly  delighted  in,  and  when  he  seemed  to  those 
|dM>  met  him  strangely  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
Aoogbts,  a  dreaming  man  sauntering  about  the 
idds  with  a  book  under  his  arm.  On  his  poems 
ke^nt  much  labor,  and  those  he  wrote  from  the 
test  thoiights,  in  lines  wide  enough  apart  to  allow 
rf  changes.  And  changes  he  made  without  num- 
kr,  being  so  fastidious  that  the  spaces  were  so 
Siled  that  scarcely  an  original  line  remained  as  it 
bd  been.  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  was  written 
rtile  biding  from 'his  creditors,  and  he  spent  his 
ioienoons  in  his  room,  breakfasting  on  cheap  food, 
lod  dressed  shabbily ;  and  strange  to  say,  he  was 
10  doubtful  about  the  merit  of  this  immortal  work 
Alt  be  kept  the  manuscript  nearly  two  years 
More  be  dared  risk  the  expense  of  publishing. 

Rogers,  though  by  no  means  a  man  of  genius, 
was  another  of  the  careful,  deliberate  writers. 
B»  "Pleasures  of  Memory"  he  had  on  hand 
ftvcDteen  years,  writing,  rewriting,  carefully  ela- 
htfatmgand  finishing  with  unsurpassed  nicety. 
Afld  Sheridan  was  so  exacting  about  his  own 


productions  that  he  said  of  "The  School  for 
Scandal"  that  he  was  nineteen  years  "endeavor- 
ing to  satisfy  my  own  taste  in  this  play,  and  have 
not  yet  succeeded."  He  was  one  of  the  tremen- 
dous workers  if  occasion  required,  and  would  rise 
very  early,  "light  up  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
candles  around  him,  and  eat  toasted  muffins  while 
he  worked." 

Wordsworth  lamented  his  own  slowness,  and 
talked  about  "  the  immense  time  it  took  him  to 
write  even  the  shortest  copy  of  verses;"  sometimes 
he  was  "whole  weeks  employed  in  shaping  two  or 
three  lines"  before  he  could  suit  himself  "with 
their  structure,  attributing  much  of  his  trouble  to 
the  unmanageableness  of  the  English  as  a  poetical 
language."  He  complained  at  the  same  time  of 
his  poor  pay,  and  also  of  his  own  handwriting; 
"my  manuscripts  are  so  ill-penned  and  slurred 
that  they  are  useless  to  all  but  myself." 

His  neighbor,  Harriet  Martineau,  did  not  be- 
lieve in  all  that  altering  and  polishing,  but  let 
her  own  pages  stay  nearly  as  they  were  written, 
convinced  that  the  changing  and  finishing  de- 
stroyed all  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  the  composi- 
tion. For  thirty-five  years  she  wrote  on  a  flat 
table  or  on  a  blotter,  or  on  w  book  held  in  her 
left  hand  before  it  occurred  to  her  to  "provide 
herself  with  a  proper  desk."  Having  remedied 
this  tardy  deficiency, she  procured  "French  paper, 
good  ink,  and  always  quills,"  and  then  she  was 
fully  furnished  with  all  the  mechanical  appliances 
needful,  and  went  on  with  more  energy  and  suc- 
cess than  ever,  so  sure  of  her  thought  before  she 
began,  so  accurate  a  thinker,  so  practiced  in  say- 
ing just  the  thing  she  wanted  to  say  in  the  fit 
words,  and  no  other  and  no  more,  that  she  could 
well  afford  to  ridicule  the  ceremonious  prepara- 
tion of  Rogers,  and  speak  of  the  melancholy  toil 
at  authorship  of  Carlyle.  She  said  that  in  writing 
her  "History  of  the  Peace"  she  was  satisfied 
"with  seven  manuscript  pages  per  day;"  but  in 
general  did  not  like  "to  fall  short  of  ten  or 
twelve,"  and  that  interruption  was  most  fatal  to 
composition.  "The  dissipation  of  mind  caused 
by  interruption  is  worse  fatigue  than  that  of  con- 
tinuous attention" — ^  statement  to  whose  truth 
many  can  attest. 

Byron's  method  of  dashing  off  stanza  af^er  stanza 
is  well  known.  Shelley  wrote  at  a  white  heat,  all 
his  mind  and  might  and  strength  in  the  present 
work,  exhausting  himself  mentally,  emotionally 
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and  i-ihysically.  Scott,  who  talked  about  himself 
as  if  he  was  somebody  else,  and  about  his  books  as 
he  would  those  of  any  other  author,  said,  '•  I  write 
very  quick  ;  that  conies  from  being  brought  up 
under  an  attorney."  Cowper  puts  on  record  that 
fiespir  drove  him  to  writing  as  an  amusement, 
and  poetry  was  the  most  agreeable  amusement. 
*'  Had  I  not  endeavored  to  jjerform  my  best,  it 
would  not  have  amused  me  at  all."  Wiien  trans- 
lating Homer  this  was  his  custom  :  *'  I  make  it  a 
point  to  bestow  my  utmost  attention  u|)on  it,  and 
to  give  it  all  the  finishing  that  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy  can  command.  As  soon  as  breakfast  is 
over  I  retire  to  my  nutshell  ef  a  summer-house, 
which  is  my  verse  manufactory,  and  here  I  abide, 
seldom  less  than  three  hours,  and  not  often  more. 
In  the  afternoon  I  retire  to  it  again  .  .  .  and  give 
all  the  daylight  except  while  taking  a  walk  to 
liomer.'' 

It  is  curious  to  conifiare  his  way  with  that  of 
Theodore  Parker,  who  could  be  slow  or  rapid  as 
the  case  warranted  ;  but  who  said  that  he  learned  i 
"  that  it  pays  to  take  pains  with  writing  ;  to  take 
care  and  review  and  cut  away  superfluities."  The  ' 
manner  in  which  he  usually  prepared  a  sermon  is 
communicated  in  his  own  words:  '*  I  commence 
writing  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  werk,  and  leave 
a  page  or  two  for  Saturday  night  ;  then,  when  all 
is  done,  and  the  last  tear  shed  over  it — for  I  sel- 
dom get  through  without  moistening  my  ink  a 
little  in  that  way — I  put  all  the  signs  of  my  week's 
toil  aside,  and  gird  up  my  soul  for  the  other  duties 
of  Sunday,  which  are  also  great  joys.'*  Of  his 
sermon  on  Daniel  Webster,  which  it  took  him 
two  and  a  half  hours  to  deliver,  and  would  have 
needed  three-quarters  of  an  hour  more  if  he  had 
preached  the  whole,  *'  At  eleven  o'clock  Wednes- 
day not  a  line  of  it  was  written ;  ai  two  p.m.  Satur- 
day, not  a  line  unwritten.''  "  I  can  write  a  sermon 
that  takes  an  hour  to  preach  at  one  sitting,  and  not 
leave  my  chair  ;  and  he  was  willing  to  lend  the 
same  to  a  friend,  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  read 
it."  "I  have  about  one  thousand  anrl  one  con 
tractions,  and  make  a  dash  into  a  sentence,  and 
thus  it  goes.      I  can  make  it  out,  but  I  alone.'* 

Some  autlior^  have  their  matter  all  ready  in 
their  heads,  like  William  Black,  who  writes  it  by 
installments,  continuing  ;it  his  task  till  he  wears 
himself  out,  tht-n  takes  a  respite  and  dashes  off 
the  next;  or  have  it  all  sketched  out,  begin  any 
where,  at  a  corner,  as  one  might  ^ay,  and  fill  in  a 
certain   amount   of  space  at  a  sitting,  as  Bulwer 


did.     And  now  and  then  a  man  can  write  tfaec 
of  his  story  before  the  rest  is  done,  which  hii| 
illustration     in    James    Fenimore    Cooper, 
wrote  the  first  volume  of  "The  Spy,"  and  iti 
printed  and  laid  aside  several  months  before  t 
second  was  begun,  and  as  he  was  about  \ 
the  manuscript  of  the  second  to  the  printo^'f 
latter  became  alarmed,  fearing  there  would  1 
much  of  it,  and  that  it  would  not  sell; ' 
to  quiet  him,  the  author  wrote  the  lilt 
had  the  pages  fitted,  and  then  filled  in 
till   he  had   written  enough  to  occupy  thei 
left.    When  Dr.  Palfrey  was  preparing  his  I 
of  New  England,  he  grouped  all  the  Stita^ 
generalized  from  them,  then  put  it  in  type  to  I 
one  or  two  copies  struck  off,  that  he  might! 
from  the  printed  page  before  he  had  it  set  i 
its  final  shai>e. 

Hy  their  own  word  of  mouth,  or  from 
eye-witnesses,  we  may  know  enough  to  sHit^TJl 
most  craving  curiosity  concerning  the  baUtol 
chosen  ways  of  authors  on  both  continently    .;) 

Madame  de  Stael  .sometimes  wrote  in  bed,9l^ 
she  received  her  visitors,  after  a  French  UHi| 
Hans  Andersen,  while  rambling  out  of  iutk 
would  pick  up  a  weed,  a  piece  of  broken  potM)i^ 
a  cast -off  toy,  a  pebble,  or  a  faded  flower,  cmi 
it  mechanically,  and  talk  of  its  little  joys  and  »^ 
rows  as  if  it  were  a  living  creature,  and  then  write 
the  simple  narrative,  putting  into  it  all  the  reality 
and  interest  which  have  made  such  stories  ii 
"The  Top  and  Ball,"  "The  Constant  Tin  Sol- 
dier," and  scores  of  others,  so  fascinating. 

Bulwer  and  D'Isr&eli  liked  luxurious  sunouod 
ings ;  but  L.  K.  T..,  who  had  a  charming  boudoii 
as  it  was  the  fashion  of  her  day  to  call  a  lady 
parlor,  retired  for  work  to  a  meagre  little  clos 
of  a  sleeping-room ;  and  James  Montgomery  live 
when  writing  some  of  his  best  things,  in  "one 
the  closest  and  dirtiest  alleys  in  all  Sheffield." 

Crnbbe  and  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Hawthorne  fou 
winter  the  most  congenial  time;  and  it  was 
winter  that  Tom  Moore  composed  ''Lalla  Rookh 
in  a  lonesome  little  house  in  Derbyshire,  thou 
one  nl  his  favorite  homes  was  at  Sloperton,  wh< 
he  had  what  lie  railed  "a  cottage  of  gentility 
and  liked  to  put  his  fancies  into  rhyme  while  c 
walking  :  but  a  dreaded  task  was  the  copying 
th(  press;  the  mechanical  part  was  hateful  to  hi 
"  I  do  really  think,"  he  says,  *' transcribing  m 
i)e  the  punishment  for  bad  poets  in  hell ;  there 
,  nothing  so  tiresome." 
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BLARNEY   CASTLE. 
By  Josifi  KfitH. 


1'hose  who 
visit     Ireland, 
and   especially 
the    city    of 
Cork,  will  na- 
tttrally   extend 
their    pilgrim- 
age a  little  fur- 
^iew  the  far*famed  Blaraey  Castle,  long 
in  song  and  legend. 
hturies  ago,  when  people  were  obliged 
ig  fortifications  of  stone  in  order  to 


protect  theni^lves  against  their  neighbors,  one 
Cormack  McCarthy,  of  the  royal  line  of  Irish 
nobility,  selected  a  site  for  a  castle*  The  place 
selected  was  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Cork,  a 
prominent  point  commanding  a  widely  extended 
view  of  the  surrounding  valleys  and  hills.  Here 
in  due  time  rose  the  solid  walls^  battlements,  and 
massive  donjon  tower  of  Blarney  Castle*  There 
were  also  the  lookout  tower,  where  a  guard  paced 
to  and  frO|  banquet  rooms,  and  chambers  entered 
by  secret  passages,  and  dungeons  hopelessly  strong, 
with  an  underground  passage  of  nearly  a  mile. 
And  here^  it  is  said,  Cormack  McCarthy  and  his 
retinue  lived  and  died,  defying  all  enemies;  and 
when  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  came  to  storm  the 
stronghold^  they  received  a  bath  of  molten  lead* 
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and 'quickly  retired;  thus,  without  gunpowder  or 
heavy  cannon,  the  castle  was  made  impregnable. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  to.  have  been  forfeited 
from  the  original  owners  in  1689  by  Lord  Clan- 
carty,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  an  ancestor  of 
Mr.  Jeffreys. 

Of  the  original  fortress  there  remains  only  a 
large  massive  square  tower,  a  sort  of  donjon  or 
keep,  covered  with  its  vail  of  ivy.  Time,  that 
silent  power  which  makes  the  hair  grow  gray  and 
the  steps  of  the  strong  become  feeble,  did  what 
the  enemies  of  Blarney  could  not  do.  A  window 
casement  crumbled ;  here  and  there  a  stone  dropped 
out;  the  ivy  grew  upon  th'e  roughening  walls;  room 
after  room  was  regarded  as  unsafe ;  the  family  went 
into  smaller  quarters,  and  finally  the  floors  fell 
with  a  crash,  and  Blarney  Castle  became  a  ruin, 
but  a  very  picturesque  one. 

The  main  tower,  still  standing,  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  a  precipitous  ridge  of  limestone  rock 
rising  from  a  deep  valley.  A  part  of  its  base  is 
washed  by  a  small  and  beautifully  clear  river 
called  the  Aw  Martin.  Near  it  are  the  famous 
groves  of  Blarney,  literally  a  thick  shrubbery  of 
large  laurel  trees. 

Mr.  Richard  Alfred  Milliker,  a  poetical  lawyer 
of  Cork,  being  struck  with  the  amusing  extrava- 
gance of  some  doggerel  rhymes  composed  by  an 
itinerant  cobbler  in  favor  of  CastU-  Hyilc  near 
Farmoy,  in  which  he  speaks  of 

"  riie  trout  and  the  salmon 
A  playinj;  back|;amnion 

All  by  the  banks  of  swccl  ( "astli-   llydr," 

wrote,  about  the  year  1789,  '*Thc  Groves  of  Hlar- 
ney,'*  as  a  burlesque,  in  the  same  metre.  In  tlu- 
following  year  it  was  heard  at  Cork  by  the  late 
Mr.  Matthews,  a  comedian,  who  sang  it  ficcpicntly 
at  private  parties.  It  was  afterwards  sung  on  the 
stage,  and  by  none  more  effectively,  we  are  told, 
than  the  late  T)ronc  Power. 

To  return  to  the  Castle.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  Blarney  stone? 

"There  is  ;i  stone  iher^-, 
'I  hat  whoever  kisse■^, 
( ).  he  never  nii^^es 

To  glow  eh)'|uent ; 
"Tis  he  may  cl.unber. 
To  a  lady*.s  ehnml^ei. 
Or  become  a  memher 

Of  Pailiamcut. 


A  clever  spouter 
He'll  sure  turn  oat,  or 
An  out  and  outer 

To  be  let  alone  I 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him. 
Or  to  bewilder  him; 
.Sure  he*s  a  pilgrim 

From  the  Blarney  stone." 

The  top  of  the  tower  is  surrounded  with  a  ] 
pet,  breast-high.    On  the  summit,  some  8ty,ii( 
famous  stone  which  is  supposed  to  confer  on  i 
person  kissing  it,  the  peculiar  property  of  taji 
anything  by  way  of  coaxing,  compliment,  or] 
most  agreeable  to  the  hearer. 

Various  are  the  traditions  respecting  the  1 
of  the  term  blarney.     The  most  plausible,  rdi 
by  Crofton  Croker,  declared  that  in  i6oa,  1 
the  Spaniards  were  exciting  the  Irish  chieftiivl 
to  harass  the  English  authorities,  Cormack  D^l 
mond  McCarthy  held,  among  other  dependeiKi(%| 
the   Castle  of  Blarney,  and   had   concluded  Mi 
armistice  with  the  Lord  President  on  conditioi| 
of  surrf*ndering  this  fort  to  an  English  ganisoi.  1 
Day  after  day  did  his  lordship  look  for  the  fnifilli^ 
ment  of  this  compact,  while  the  Irish  chief  cob- 
tinually  put  him  off  with  soft  promises  and  delusive  ' 
delays,  until  at  last  the  Lord  President  became  tte 
laughing-stock  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers, and 
Blarney  talk  proverbial. 

"In  the  '  Prout  Papers'  is  an  ingenious  attempt 
to  show  that  the  Blarney  stone  was  originally 
brought  over  by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  who  ar« 
said  to  have  peopled  that  island.  And  indeetJ^ 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  who 
were  long  its  custodians,  made  greai  use  of  the 
privilege,  as  the  proverbs,  Punicafides^  7yriosqtu 
bilinguesy  clearly  testify;  "and  that  a  body  of  Car- 
thaginian adventures  stole  away  the  stone  to 
Minorca,  where  Port  Mahon  was  settled  by  the 
clan  of  the  0*Mahoneys,  and  afterward,  driven 
into  Cork  Harbor,  deposited  the  treasure  in  the 
present  spot,  the  shadiest  groves  of  its  vicinity; 
and  that  the  famous  song,  •  The  Groves  of  Blar- 
ney,' instead  of  being  an  original  composition, 
was  translated  from  the  Greek." 

We  have  already  given  a  different  version  as  t< 
the  origin  of  the  song.  But,  of  course,  amon^ 
numerous  legends  handed  down  to  us,  it  is  often 
times  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  which  i 
really  the  correct  one.  The  most  popular  belief 
however,  is  that  the  stone  always  rested  some 
where  near  the  summit  of  the  tower,  which,  iron 
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[  somewhat   inaccessible,   few   have   the 

0  test  its  virtues. 

using  description  of  this  famous  stone  is 

an  authentic  writer.  He  says:  "The 
iarney  stone  is  not  the  one  commonly 
s  such  upon  the  summit  of  the  tower,  but 
>  form  part  of  the  wall  several  feet  below 
tentative,  and  only  to  be  touched  by  the 
le  person  being  held  over  ihe  parapet  by 
— ^an  operation  so  dangerous  and  unplea- 
irely  to  be  resorted  to." 
er  wriier  says:  •'  I  will  give  one  solution 
igin  of  the  Blarney  stone,  which  has  only 
\y  to  recommend  itself.     Upon  the  bat- 

of  the  main  building,  yet  beneath  its 
)ry,  is  a  stone  that  bears  the  inscription 
ilder's  name.  By  the  time  the  castle  was 
these  words,  time-worn  and  moss  grown, 
d  to  read.  Some  enthusiastic  Irishman, 
love  of  the  departed  glory  of  his  country 
his  soul,  determined  to  read  and  kiss  the 

one  of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  soil. 
)ing  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  himself 
up|)er  story  by  his  feet,  and  run  the  risk 

dashed  to  pieces  on  the  stones,  over  a 
feet  below.  The  feat  was  accomplished 
,  and  his  appreciative  brothers  of  the  soil 
T  .regarded  him  as  invincible,  and  all- 
ng  in  all  that  he  would  undertake ;  and 
n  of  this  deed  has  rendered  the  poetry 

1  permanent." 

inding  staircase  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
said  to  be  still  perfect,  and  many  a  pil- 
tenfpied  to  ascend  them,  if  not  actually 
Blarney  stone,  said  to  impart  peculiar 
)f  speech.  What  is  called  impudence  is 
nany  of  you  doubtless  know,  supposed  to 


be  bestowed,  when  not  naturally  and  nationally 
inherited,  by  a  dip  in  the  river  Shannon,  a  cere- 
mony probably  traceable  to  the  dipping  of  Achilles 
in  the  Styx. 

Among  the  many  pilgrimages  to  Blarney,  none 
has  been  more  memorable  than  that  ol  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  1825.  "They  had 
a  right  mirthful  picnic  among  the  groves,"  says 
Lockhart,  "and  Sir  Walter  scrambled  up  to  the 
top  of  the  castle  and  kissed,  with  due  faith  ^nd 
devotion,  the  famous  Blarney  stone — one  salute 
of  which  is  said  to  emancipate  the  pilgrim  from 
all  future  visitation  of  mauvais  honte^ 

It  is  believed  in  Ireland  that  "a  shot  from  one 
of  Cromwell's  cannons  loosened  the  stone;  but  it 
is  thought  doubtful  whether  Cromwell  ever  visited 
Blarney;  and  it  was  Lord  Broghill  who  became 
master  of  the  castle  in  1646.  However  this  may 
be,  it  has  been  quite  currently  reported  that  the 
castle  at  one  time  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Cromwell  and  his  patriots,  who  imprisoned  the 
McCarthy  and  his  patriots  in  the  donjon,  and 
despatched  them  by  pouring  hot  lead  upon  their 
heads  from  a  lofty  balcony  in  the  court-yard, 
which  is  still  shown." 

A  different  version,  our  readers  will  perceive, 
from  the  one  first  given,  in  which  the  McCarthys 
were  supposed  to  have  driven  away  Cromwell's 
soldiers  by  pouring  molten  lead  upon  them.  Also 
that  it  was  forfeited  from  the  original  owners  in 
1689  by  Lord  Clancariy.  We,  however,  give 
both  versions  as  we  find  them. 

According  to  superstitious  belief,  the  place  has 
since  been  infected  with  witches,  who  nightly 
hold  high  carnival  among  the  moss-grown  cells,  and 
work  mystic  spells  upon  the  simple-minded  folk. 


A   WILL  OF   HER   OWN. 

By  Charles  Stokes  Wayne. 


IT  on  earth  are  you  doing  here?"  ex- 
rs.  Johnson  in  surprise,  entering  the  half- 
)arlor  twenty  minutes  before  dinner  time, 
ngher  brother-in-law  sitting  alone  in  the 
<ness.  "I  didn't  know  you  were  home 
store." 

Igernon  Johnson  looks  up  rather  guiltily, 
.  XV.— IS 


and  stammers  out  that  he  is  not  feeling  "quite  up 
to  the  mark." 

'*  What  is  the  matter?"  inquires  the  lady,  solic- 
itously, yet  with  a  vague  suspicion  that  his  excuse 
is  a  ruse,  and  that  he  has  a  purpose  in  coming 
home  early  and  waiting  in  the  parlor  at  this  par- 
ticular time.     "  I  hope  you  are  not  really  ill." 
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"Oh,  nothing  serious/'  returns  he;  "a  slight 
headache,  that's  all.  I  have  had  a  rather  busy 
time  over  the  books"  (he  is  a  book-keeper), 
"and  I  am  feeling  the  effects  of  it.  If  I  have 
twenty  minutes  fjuict,  perhaps  t  may  feel  better." 

"Nonsense!"  laughing.  "Excuse  me  saying 
so,  Algy,  but  I  think  your  flirtation  with  the 
widow  is  affecting  you  much  more  than  yotir 
struggles  with  the  books.  It  is  really  disgraceful, 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  way  in  which  you  are  *  carrying 
on'  with  that  young  woman.  It  must  have  been 
after  twelve  o'clock  before  you  left  the  parlor  last 
night ;  and  the  whole  house  is  talking  about  it." 

The  young  man  looks  up  again.  This  time  his 
face  wears  an  expression  of  annoyance. 

"  People  in  a  boarding-house  always  will  talk," 
he  says.  "1  am  sure  I  can  see  no  harm  in  con- 
versing with  Mrs.  Lovelace;  she  is  certainly  a 
very  agreeable  lady." 

"She  is,  Algy,"  answers  his  sister-in-law,  "very 
agreeable ;  and  that  is  just  the  reason  you  ought 
to  be  careful.  She  is  certainly  a  lady;  but  my 
opinion  is  she  is  a  coquette,  and  its  dangerous  to 
play  with  fire,  you  know." 

"Mrs.  Johnson,  I  thank  yon  very  much  for 
your  warning,  but  I  must  say  it  is  un(  ailed  for.  I 
am  quite  able  to  take  care  of  4nyself." 

"Oh,  dear  me!  I  didn't  know  it  had  gone 
that  far,  or  I  shouldn't  have  interfered.  It  must 
be  something  really  serious,  with  you  at  least. 
Algy,  my  dear  brother,  I  will  leave  you  to  *  pad- 
dle your  own  canoe;*'*  with  which  slang  phrase 
Mrs.  Johnson  whisks  out  of  the  room  as  suddenly 
as  she  whisked  into  it,  leaving  Mr.  Algernon  to 
solitudes  and  to  headaches. 

"Confound  the  thing!"  he  mutters.  "Why 
can't  everyone  tend  to  their  own  business,  and 
not  be  continually  worrying  about  someone  else's. 
Elsie  is  generally  very  good  ;  but  she  is  certainly 
taking  too  much  interest  in  this  affair,  and  its  time 
I  gave  her  a  setting  down.  What  if  I  do  talk  to 
Mrs.  Lovelace  more  than  to  the  old -maid  boarders 
who  abound  here  I  What  if  I  ///V/take  Mrs.  Love- 
lace to  church  last  Sunday  evening  !  And  what 
if  Mrs.  Lovelace  and  I  dtW  ah  together  in  the  par- 
lor last  night  for  an  hour  after  the  other  boarders 
had  gone  to  their  rooms  I  I'm  sure  its  nobody's 
business.  Mrs.  Lovelace  is  pretty,  she  is  intelli- 
gent, she  is  charming.  Ruskin  says  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  girl  to  be  charming.  Mrs.  Lovelace  has 
certainly  done  her  duty  in  that  respect.     I  can 


hardly  think  of  her  as  a  widow;  she  issoyoaa|| 
so  bright,  and  so  jolly.  I  hope  and  pTajsireii| 
not  out  to  dinner.  Confound  it!  why  didn't  1 1 
think  to  ask  her  last  night!  If  I  don't  see  bs  I 
now  before  dinner  I'll  have  no  opportunity,  far  I  ] 
must  go  to  the  lodge  to-night,  and  she's  never f  I 
when  I  leave  in  the  morning;  and  after  to-momr | 
there  won't  be  any  seats  worth  having  fiDrtiiil| 
week."         • 

There  is  a  sound  of  rustling  skirts  on  thetfv] 
way,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  reverie  comes  to  asoddd] 
close.     The  next  moment 

"  A  lovely  lady,  garmented  in  light 
From  her  own  beauty," 

comes  into  the  room.  Johnson  is  on  his  feet  ilj 
an  instant. 

"Good-evening,  Mrs.  Lovelace,"  he  says, i 
ing  very  blandly,  and  pushing  forward  an  i 
chair ;  "have  this  seat,  won't  you ?    You'll fiodi] 
very  comfortable." 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Johnson      You  are  very  kind." 

It  is  a  deliciously  sweet  and  clear  voice,  asd  ftj 
causes  Mr.  Johnson's  heart  to  beat  more  qoicUKi 
as  he  fancies*  there  is  a  tender  cadence  in  itfcj 
him  that  it  contains  for  no  other.  He  is  fljtto^] 
ing  himself  that  Mrs.  Lovelace,  if  not  exacdy  i 
love  with  him,  admires  his  handsome  ftoe  I 
considers  it  handsome;  in  reality,  his  features  1 
refinement ;  they  are  broad  and  coarse),  Ws ' 
proportioned  figure  (he  considers  it  wcll-l 
tioned;  an  anatomist  would  say  his  limbs  are  t 
short  for  his  thick -set  body,  and  that  his ' 
appearance  is  clumsy),  and  his  gentlemanly  i 
ners  and  witty  conversation  (he  thinb 
gentlemanly  and  witty;  though,  in  fact,  bis i 
ners  lack  polish,  and  his  conversation  is  not  i 
markable  for  brilliancy). 

Mrs.    Lovelace  seats  herself  in  the 
chair,  and  bestows  on  the  young  man  one  of  I 
sweetest  smiles. 

"Isn't   it  rather  dark  here?"  she  asks, 
suppose  Mrs.  Jenkins  doesn't  like  us  to  use  i 
gas ;  but  I  can't  abide  this  dull  light;  it  gi***' 
the   blues.     Won't  you   kindly  turn  it  up,  i 
Johnson?" 

"With  pleasure,"  replies  Algernon,! 
his  short  limbs  to  their  utmost  in  his  endeaftf 
reach  the  chandelier. 

"It  is  rather  high  for  you,  isn't  it?"  saysH 
Lovelace. 

Mr.  Johnson  cannot  bear  his  height  even  hiH 
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igly,  and,  making  a  final  effort,  he 
J  very  tips  of  his  toes  and,  turning  the 
jets  blaze  forth  brilliantly, 
jhows  Mrs.  Lovelace  to  be  a  fair  lady 
Ize,  with  a  soft  pink  and  white  coin- 
e  laughing  blue  eyes,  a  nose  just  the 
ussi,  a  small  kissable  mouth,  and  with 
ler  chubby  chin.  She  is  certainly  not 
hree  ;  she  may  be  only  eighteen. 
le!  Well  done  !*'  she  exclaims,  clap- 
Ul  white  hands,  '*  Mr.  Johnson,  you 
t." 

3U,"  Mr.  Johnson  says,  bowing  and 
gh  in  his  heart  he  feels  rather  an- 
I  applause,  ''1  can't  see,  Mrs.  Love- 
ndeliers  should  be  |)lared  so  high;  can 

^can,"  Mrs.  Lovelace  returns  with  a 
\  in  her  eyes  ;  '*  it  is  so  that  ta// mtn 
t  their  heads  against  them." 
siderate  !"  taking  a  seat, 
ig  you  now,  am  I  not?"      She  goes 
can't  help  it  Mr.  Johnsun.     1  must 
really  do  so  admire  tall  men." 
nen  — "  begins  Algernon. 
)w,"  she    interrupts,    **  1    will    hear 
ist  them.     I  like  tall   men.     1  will 
ied  not  to  like  them.      1  have  a  will 
ou  know." 

your  own!"  rei)eals  the  young  man, 
ad  you  told  me.  Indeed  I  should 
nown  it.  You  do  not  appear  at  all 
.  am  afraid  you  do  yourself  an  injus- 
/elace. ' ' 

not  know  mc  yet,  Mr.  Johnson.     I 
an  assure  you  ;  and  I  am  proud  of  it." 
u  are  not  stronj^-minded." 
his  point." 

:ce  on  the  mantel   indicates  twenty 
;ix;  at  half-i)ast  promptly  the  dinner- 
its  summons   pealing  through   the 

elace,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  having 
conclusion  that  it  is  about  time  to 
gect  for  whi(  h  he  devised  this  meet- 
u  heard  Gersler  yet?" 
,"  returns  she,  gayly,  **  I  have  not; 
e  truth,  I'm  rather  ashamed  to  say 
■rery  one  asks  rne  that  now ;  and  I 
;  up  my  mind  that  I  w///  hear  her. 
id  a  will  of  my  own." 


**  I  should  be  very  happy,"  twisting  his  head  on 

one  side  and  assuming  what  he  thinks  to  be  a 

,  seductive  smile,  "  to  accompany  you  at  any  time." 

*'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson  ;  you  are  very  kind." 

"Would  Friday  evening  be  convenient?"  asks 

he. 

''I  can  think  of  nothing  at  present  that  will 
prevent  me  going  ;  but,"  she  continues,  while 

"  Smiles 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimples  sleek,*' 

overspread  her  fair  face,  **  something  may  occur, 
and  then  I  shall  be  unable  to  go.  I  will  accept 
your  invitation  on  the  condition  that  you  allow 
me  the  privilege  of  taking  a  notion  to  stay  at 
home  at  the  last  minute.  Vou  must  remember  my 
will." 

Algernon's  heart  is  glad.  He  willingly  accepts 
the  terms. 

'*  It  will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  have  your  com- 
pany that  I  have  no  objection  to  accepting  the 
conditions,"  he  says.  *' The  little  uncertainty 
will  make  the  enjoyment  of  your  society — should 
nothing  occur,  which  I  trust  there  will  not — all 
the  greater,"  and  having  delivered  himself  of  this 
roundabout,  vague  sentence,  which  he  considers 
very  gallant,  he  gives  his  head  a  final  shake,  ex- 
hibits his  uneven  teeth  for  the  twentieth  time  in 
the  last  ten  minutes  and  sits  gazing  at  the  lovely 
widow,  his  eyes  seeming  to 

"  Devour  her,  o'er  and  o'er,  with  vast  delight." 

There  is  the  sound  of  a  key  in  the  front  door, 
and  the  next  moment  two  gentlemen  boarders 
coming  into  the  parlor,  break  up  the  tt'tea-tete. 

On  the  morning  following,  Mr.  Johnson  happens 
to  be  the  first  at  the  breakfast-table.  He  is  seated 
near  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  black 
alpaca  dress  and  gray  finger  puffs,  is  a.sking  him 
whether  he  will  have  beesteak  or  fried  fish. 

'*  Steak,  if  you  |)lease,"  he  answers,  glancing  at 
the  headings  of  the  leading  articles  in  the  morning 
paper  which  he  hohls  before  him. 

'*  Vou  are  down  early  this  morning,  Mr.  John- 
son," says  the  landlady,  handing  him  his  plate^ 
**  and  you  did  not  retire  until  late  either." 

Mr.  Johnson  looks  at  the  row  of  chairs  on  either 
side  of  the  table,  which,  draped  with  a  snowy 
cloth,  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  long  dreary 
dining-room. 

" I  am  number  one,  to-day,  am  I?"  he  says,  as 
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in't  you  talk  without  paying  me  a  compH-  | 
Indeed,  you  surpass  the  French  in  gal-  ' 

ould  like  to  pay  you  a  greater  complinnent 
lave  ever  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  paying 
/'  he  says,  seriously,  still  gazing  intently 

r,  let  me  tell  you,"  she  puts  in,  mischiev- 
don't  be  too  complimentary,  or  I  won't 
or  the  consequences.  Remember,  always 
ir,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  I  have  a  will  of  my 
f  I  say  1  won't  have  any  compliments,  I 

r  will  doesn't  frighten  me  in  the  least 
le  replies,  intent  upon  making  his  declara 
'  I  shall  pay  you  the  compliment,  be  the 
snces  what  they  may ;  but  I  hope  and  trust 
1  be  such  as  to  make  me  as  happy  as  you 
are,  and  as  you  seem  to  be." 
are  !  beware  !"  hums  Mrs.  Lovelace,  touch- 
notes  on  the  piano. 

)ther  words  of  the  old  song  come  to  Mr. 
's  mind : 

"  Trust  her  not, 
She's  fooling  thee;  she  fooling  thee!" 

L  warning?  he  thinks;  can  she  mean  this 
t  to  him  not  to  go  too  far,  not  to  make  a 
liimself.  Whether  or  not  it  is  so  meant, 
not  heed  it.  Headlong  he  dives  into  the 
le  has  for  days  been  turning  over  in  his 

• 
^e  you  not  seen,  Mrs.  Lovelace,"  he  says, 
tely,  laying  his  hand  over  and  clasping 
ich  still  rests  on  the  ivory  keys,  "  that  I 
ove  with  you?  Could  you  not  tell  fr<mi 
avior,  from  my  conversation,  that  I  was 
>  win  you?  Won':  you" — 
,  Mr.  Johnson,**  cxc'airos  the  wjdow, 
at  his  exciiemer,!.  *'  I  would  much  rather 
Id  not  say  what  yi-j  wtre  going  to.  Haven't 
1  you?  You  (i.1  z.'A  y*:  -jn^ier^urid  me,  J 
tell  vac.  I  hiv*:  a  w.:;  of  mv  own,  ar»4  I 


.  Love] act.' 

3  the  leaii  -V 
al>jQt  yorr 
don't  ci-e   : 
1  lore  TCT. 


*  ;.  V-'  'd  rL^kz^  g'>«  <wj,  UfA 


T.v: 


He  has  certainly  ix»mmitte«l  himitrlf.     Mr*.  Low 
lace  hears  him  passively. 

•'  No  i)i»c\Mn|HuMir«»  »tir»  h#i  ItMlur^^/' 

She  gently  draws  her  hand  frtMu  hU  «*1«i«|i|  mul 
looks  up  at  him  with  a  pityini;  nmilr. 

**  You  are  very  kiiul.  Mr.  Johiuon,"  «hc  wiv», 
as  she  has  said  Afty  timm  l>rl'orr.  X\\U  in  hri 
formula.  She  uses  it  when  Nhc  in  offorcd  rt  i*halr  \ 
she  uses  it  when  she  is  given  a  mun*N  lovo,  **  You 
are  very  kind.  I  appreclAtr  your  (iunplhiiniU  \ 
but  it  is  out  of  the  qunition  thtit  I  m'«rpi.  A 
woman  with  such  a  will  an  I  luivr  itthiiot  umiiv** 

**But  I  do  not  mimi  your  will,"  pIrtuU  llir 
young  man,  earnestly.  **  1  havr  no  iloulii  you 
exaggerated  it.  I  know  you  ait^  ui  uhHalilr  an 
can  be.     Your  will  is  only  a  niylli.** 

**A  myth  r*  she  cxcIuIiun  ;  'Mny  will  1«  im 
myth.  No,  Mr.  Johnron,  an  much  an  I  iiihiilM) 
you  as  a  gentleman»  1  ccMild  ni»t  think  ol  ntrtiiy 
ing  you.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  law  llmt  fothiitn  my 
marrying  at  uU — a  law  which  ktatm  <|uiii'  |ilalnly 
that  any  woman  with  a  will  ol  hrr  own  itliull  iioi 
marry." 

"I  beg  your  pardcm,"  rvi  lulinn  lifhiinun,  mii 
noyed  that  his  love  nhonld  W  lliuti  inMih'  m  |mIo<  ol  i 
"1  don't  know  much  nliout  law,  Imi  I  kinfW  iIm-mi 
is  no  stich  law  an  that." 

''Hut  I  aufcure  you  ihrm  U/*  \v\\\\v%  ili«  ludyi 
her  eyes  sna|it>ing  nrrvounly  un  tiliit  ^\%\\\ii^  liioi  iil 
the  man  before  her,  and  llirn  Ml  tin*  <  lof  k  on  iIia 
mantel  shelf.  Kveii  an  nhi?  ii)»<*tfkii  lliri»  |t»  m  imohI 
vigorous  pull  at  the  door  Ih*11.  hlir  in  uw  \m'\  Wv\ 
in  an  ini»tant,  and  out  In  lli«*  htfll  h<'^/r«'  j'lhnooM 
can  think  what  sht^U  mIioiji  lo  do,  Ik*  \%  won 
dering  what  it  all  fnAaiis.  Why  hIm^  Mioold  fhM4 
riMlely  leave  him  ai  a  MioffKfM  whi/  h  lo  hho  )«  ih« 
riKM  im|/tfiflai)t  of  hin  llf«?i  h<'  /nmmoI  loiM^Ofr, 
h  *he  Ih^  proj/^T  f;rr«<#M  lo  I**!*'!  «h«'  d'/^//  /  l»  ll 
not  %fjn^tUtuii  rNifM//rdOi»iy  ^//  h^i  »//  1^  Mm<*  <?»■ 
ri^*:4'f     'IfMrv;  ihoPiKhl-  f(in  ihM/'ii^lt  hU  I/mO#  Mi 

Wi«h   il   ///f/K*  IJmc  d««(/  •'/#***  V^  *   W#>^w'»  V'/M^. 

'IV  /.*-!*  Ui^wt^uf,  »i#d   M/t.  l//y*l*/^,  *^^  ^'^'^ 

fMh,  imH,  4Mfii  u$*4  ImttAy/fi^,  »i*4  M/4»^  wt*u  Utm 
^fi^i^y  U/  wU#«  M#.  f^Atf^^*,  p**A/A^4,  U'wM 

"  Mf.  \'A*90^mp*  «!-*  s*y#^  mtiti^n  U#  wa^mb*^/ 
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A    WILL   OF  HER   OWN. 


understand  my  words  of  a  few  moments  ago,  better 
understand  what  I  have  been  telling  you  for  weeks, 
when  I  say  that  Mr.  Lovelace's  name  is  William, 
and  that  I  consider  him  a  Will  of  my  awn'' 

The  next  morning  there  is  a  gentle  knock  at 
Mr.  Johnson's  bed-room  door.  He  has  just  given 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  hair  preparatory  to 
descending  to  look  for  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  to  in- 
form her  that  he  has  decided  to  change  his  place 
of  abode.  He  is  rather  surprised  that  any  one 
should  wish  to  see  him  thus  early,  and  hastily 
pulling  on  his  coat  he  proceeds  to  open  the  door. 
It  is  his  sister-in-law,  who,  with  face  enshrouded 
in  sympathy,  trips  quietly  in,  and  seats  herself  on 
one  side  of  the  tumbled  bed. 

"  I've  sneaked  up  here  to  have  a  chat  with  you 
before  you  go  to  breakfast,"  she  says,  in  a  low  tone. 

''  But  I'm  not  going  to  breakfast,"  answers  he, 
standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  looking 
very  determined.  "I  wouldn't  go  into  that  din- 
ing-room again  for  any  amount  of  money.  A.fter 
the  fool  I"— 

"There,  there,"  interrupts  the  lady,  "don't 
say  a  word.     I  know  all  about  it." 

"  You  do?  Yes,  of  course;  I  knew  you  would. 
Everybody  has  heard  it  by  this  time.  I  won't 
stay  in  the  house  a  minute  longer  than  I  can  help. 
I  don't  care  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  fifteen 
boarders.     Yes,  Elsie,  I'm  off  immediately." 

*' Don't  talk  so  loudly;  you'll  waken  the  folks  in 
the  next  room,  and  I  don't  wish  to  have  any  one 
know  I'm  paying  you  such  an  early  visit." 

Algernon  lowers  his  voice.  ^ 

"Well,"  he  says,  beginning  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room,  **  what  is  the  chat  to.  be  about  ?" 

**  I  want  to  tell  you,"  replies  Mrs.  Johnson, 
"all  about  this  little  hoax.  To  begin  with,  you 
remember  1  warned  you  of  this  widow,  as  we 
thought  she  was.  but  you  wouldn't  heed  my  warn- 
ing. 

"  Don't  throw  that  up  to  me.  lis  bad  enough 
without  it.      I  admit  I  have  been  a  fool." 

"All  right,  then,  Algy.  I  won't  mention  the 
warning  ;  but  last  night  Mrs.  Jenkins  came  to  me 
and  told  me  all  about  it.  I  don't  know  how  it 
happened,  but  I  took  Mrs.  Ix)velace  to  be  a  widow 
when  she  first  came  here — I  suppose  it  was  because 
she  wears  mourning — and  1  told  you  she  was  such. 


'  Somehow  Mrs.  Jenkins  heard  it»  and  she  tol 
'  Lovelace  that  we  understood  her  to  be  a  i 
I  and  Mrs.  Lovelace  thought  it  would  be  a  k 
;  idea  to  pretend  to  be  one.  She  is  yoim| 
know,  and  lively,  and  she  thought  it  fine  fii 
<  "It  was  no  fun  for  me,*'  puts  in  the 
man. 

"  You  might  have  guessed  she  was  only  I 
Any  one  with  half  an  eye  could  have  seen 
"  But  I  hadn't  even  quarter  of  an  eye. 
I  in  love ;  and  love  is  blind." 
"Poor  fellow!" 

"  Don't  make  fun  of  me,"  exclaims  he,st 
in  his  walk.     "Elsie,  you  don't  know  hov 
I  feel  over  this." 

j  "I'm  sure  you  must  feel  awfully.  It  p 
in  a  terribly  awkward  position ;  but  then 
you  are  not  as  bad  off  as  you  might  be,  for 
promised  faithfully  not  to  mention  it  to 
and  Mrs.  Jenkins  has  done  the  same.  Mr 
lace  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  hear 
rather  surprised  at  your  confused  manner  i 
was  introduced  to  you,  and  at  your  hurr^ 
out  of  the  room ;  but  really  he  does  not  1 
the  flirtation,  and  you  may  rest  assured  t 
will  not  tell  him,  for  they  say  he  is  exce 
jealous.  He  is  Mrs.  Jenkins's  nephew,  i 
been  abroad  for  several  months,  somethinj 
the  estate  of  an  uncle,  wlio  died  some  tin 
and  for  whom  Mrs.  Lovelace  is  in  mournin 
returns,  1  hear,  with  quite  a^legacy.  Mrs 
lace  has  been  looking  for  him  for  three 
ever  since  she  came  here.  Yesterday  she  r 
a  letter,  saying  by  what  steamer  he  was  c 
and  finding  the  steamer  was  due,  she  left 
tions  at  the  telegraph  office  to  notify  he 
arrival.  She  got  the  telegraph  just  after 
saying  it  had  passed  quarantine,  and  so  she 
the  parlor  awaiting  the  appearance  of  h 
when  you  made  your  proposal.  Now  yo 
all  about  it.  Surely  you  will  not  think  c 
away.  You  can't  afford  to  leave  such 
boarding-house  on  this  account." 

"  No  money  would  pay  me  to  stay," 
resolutely,  taking  up  his  overcoat  and  pi 
on.     "I  am  bent  on  going,  Elsie.     In  tl 
/have  a  will  of  my  own." 

An  hour  later  Mr.  Johnson  has  gone. 
Mrs.  Jenkins  has  lost  a  boarder. 
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szer  Cobb,  at  the  age  of  107,  quaintly 
,  **  It  is  not  often  that  men  die  at  my 
Vho  and  what  was  Ebenezer  Cobb  ? 
gi^,  N,  K  E.  O.  S. 

r  Cobb  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
1,  1694,  and  was  ten  years  contemporary  with 
While,  of  Marshfield,  the  first  son  of  New  Eng- 
was  bom  on  board  the  Mayflower  in  Caj>e  Cod 
vember,  1620.  He  died  at  Kingston,  December 
aged  107  years.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was 
throughout  life,  and  declared  in  his  last  year  that 
same  attachment  to  life  as  ever.  Apprehending 
f  his  life  to  be  approaching,  he  shrewdly  replied 
e  who  made  a  remark  upon  his  expected  dissolu- 
s  very  rarely  that  persons  of  my  age  die."  The 
►f  our  correspondent  therefore  admits  of  a  correc- 


narian  Necrology. — With  this  num- 
onclude  Mr.  Lyman  H.  Bagg's  valuable 
esting  articles  on  centenarians,  in  which 
ought  before  our  readers  some  well-sifted 
1  related  some  telling  points  in  the  life 
icier  of  the  happy  individuals  who  have 
to  the  age  of  fivescore  years. 

A  CfROUr  OF  A«Ri)  Women. 

.rtha  Frizzell  Morey,  who  died  at  Stratford,  New 
;,  in  March,  1878,  in  the  house  where  she  had 
t  than  half  a  century,  celebrated  her  centennial 
icre  in  April,  1876,  surrounded  by  three  genera- 
:r  descendants,  who  had  assembled  from  half  a 
went  States.  A  native  of  Gill,  Massachusetts, 
twenty-five,  she  lived  with  her  husband  70  years, 
im  eight  children,  of  whom  a  majority  still  sur- 
•  mother,  Patty  Bartlett  F'rizzell,  lived  to  the  age 
ilrs.  Abigail  I.overing,  who  died  last  May  at 
aine,  was  present  at  the  State  fair  on  her  looih 
September  ist,  1876,  showing  people  how  to  knit 
nd  her  living  descend  ints  were  said  at  that  time 

161,  representing  four  generations.  She  joined 
rgational  Church,  May  27th,  1877.  Mrs.  Phebe 
ho  died  at  Montpelier,  Vermont,  last  October, 
her  looth  birthday  the  previous  April,  when  her 
s  published  in  //(ir/>er's  Weekly.  Though  blind 
^ears,  her  health  had  generally  been  good.     Mrs, 

Birch,  who  died  at  Newtown,  Connecticut,  the 
b,  had  a  sermon  preached  in  honor  of  her  looth 
unday,  November  I9ih,  1877,  ^"^1  ^  month  later 
I  public  dinner  at  the  village  hotel.  She  left  144 
s,  and  her  faculties  were  almost  unimpaired, 
c  Gregory,  who  died  at  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
7th,   celebrated    her    1 00th    birthday   there    last 


August.  Mrs.  Fry,  who  died  that  month,  at  South  Albion, 
New  York,  a«  a  result  of  breaking  her  hip  at  Oswego  a  few 
weeks  before,  was  bom  September  loth,  1770,  and  had 
often  been  mentioned  in  the  papers.  She  remembered 
sleeping  in  the  woods  with  scouting  parties  who  were  in 
pursuit  of  Indians  during  the  Revolutionary  war;  was  a 
persistent  tobacco  user,  and  weighed  but  90  pounds. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Nichols,  who  died  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
last  January,  celebrated  her  looth  birthday  there  February 
17th,  1877.  Born  at  Hamden,  Connecticut,  married  at  21, 
she  had  nine  children,  and  survived  all  save  a  .son  in  whose 
house  she  died,  and  a  daughter  residing  in  Ohio,  whom  she 
visited  there  65  years  ago.  **  She  was  always  of  a  fretful 
and  fault-finding  disposition,  and  never  entered  a  railway 
car.**  Mrs.  Susanna  Clark,  who  died  at  North  Sharon, 
Maine,  on  the  i6th  of  last  May,  celebrated  her  io2d  birth- 
day December  jst,  1877.  Mrs.  Phebe  Haley,  who  died  . 
last  August  at  North  Pownal,  Vermont,  aged  105,  lived 
seventy-three  years  with  her  husband,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  90,  and  bore  him  fourteen  children,  of  whom  three  sons 
of  fourscore  outlived  her.  "  Though  she  was  of  a  gentle  and 
religious  disposition,  her  husband  and  sons  were  of  violent 
temper  and  addicted  to  strong  drink  from  their  youth  up." 
Mrs.  Sarah  Patton,  who  died  at  Montreal  in  October,  1877, 
celebrated  her  loist  birthday  at  Chester,  New  Hampshire,  in 
June,  1875,  ^"^  ^^^  then  described  as  well  and  active. 
She  had  been  for  some  time  known  as  the  oldest  woman  in 
Rockingham  County.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Allen,  who  died  at 
Charleston,  Rhode  Island,  in  November,  1 877,  was  bom 
June  22d,  l^^^  at  Volunton,  Connecticut,  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Mary  Gates,  who  died  before  she  was  ten 
years  old;  and  her  husband,  Abraham  Allen,  whom  she 
married  in  1795,  ^^^^  *"  1836.  The  deaths  of  thirty-four 
other  venerable  widows  can  merely  be  catalogued  in  their 
order,  with  little  or  no  remark :  At  Orrington,  Maine,  April 
i8th,  1877,  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Freeman,  aged  99  years,  9 
months;  at  Wiltonville,  Connecticut,  May  22d,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Child,  loi  years,  I  month,  6  days,  for  sixty  years  a  resident 
of  the  village,  with  her  son  Waldo,  aged  72 ;  at  Nantucket, 
July  3,  Mrs.  Mary  Nevins,  100;  at  Albany,  July  4,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Coon,  loi,  whose  descendants  comprised  61  grand- 
children and  more  than  200  great-grandchildren ;  at  Phila- 
delphia, July  6,  Mrs.  Susan  Hagues,  105  ;  at  South  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts,  July  29,  Mrs.  R.  Bradley,  105  years, 
10  months;  at  Ripley,  Ohio,  August  17,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thomas,  106;  at  St.  Joseph's  Home,  this  city,  October  10, 
Martha  Morris,  100;  at  Duxbury,  Vermont,  November  2, 
Catherine  Ryan,  100;  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Novem- 
ber 9,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bannon,  102;  at  Pierrepont,  New 
York,  about  November  15,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  G.  Tanner,  loi 
years,  1 1  months,  a  direct  descendant  of  King  Henry  VIII.; 
at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  November  17,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Gray,  116;  at  Stephentown,  New  York,  December  15,  Mrs. 
Abigail  Bennett,  100  yean,  2  monthi;  at  Clinton,  Maioe, 
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January  17,  1878,  Mrs  Roxanna  Foss,  99;  at  Mansfield, 
Massachusetts,  about  January  10,  Mrs.  Polly  Shernnan,  102, 
widow  of  Captain  Asa  Sherman,  who  died  a  few  years  before, 
aged  97 ;  at  the  Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aged,  this  city, 
April  28.  Sophia  C.  Thompson,  loi  ;  at  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, about  May  to,  Mrs.  Mehitabel  Smith,  100;  at  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania,  about  May  20,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cohill,  105;  at 
Philadelphia  (520  South  20th  street),  June  I,  Mrs.  Kichel 
Cruger,  102  years,  5  months,  a  native  of  Berks  County, 
whoNe  eyes  were  closed  by  a  daughter  of  82 ;  at  Brooklyn 
(16  Scheroerhorn  street),  about  June  I,  Margaret  Ski II man 
Cumberson,  loi  years,  5  months,  19  days;  at  Billerica, 
Massachusetts,  about  July  I,  Mrs.  Mary  Hildrilh  Champrey, 
100,  who  lost  her  second  husband  nearly  50  years  before ;  at 
Sterling,  Mnssachusetts,  July  20,  Mrs.  M.  Mahan,  loO;  at 
Knowlion,  New  Jersey,  July  26,  Mrs.  Mary  Bartholomew, 
105;  at  Builer,  Pennsylvania,  about  August  20,  Martha  Rus- 
sell, 103 ;  at  lx>well,  Massachusetts  in  October,  Mrs.  True* 
land,  103;  near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  October,  a  white 
woman  (name  not  re{>orted),  103;  at  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
in  November,  Mrs.  Nancy  Slocumb,  103;  at  Alton,  New 
Hampshire,  in  January,  1879,  M"^*  Patience  Avery,  loO;  at 
Graniteville,  South  Carolina,  January  26, 'Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Leopard,  107,  who  was  able  to  read  her  Bible,  without  Apec- 
taclcs  the  Sunday  betore  she  died ;  at  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, February  2,  Mrs.  Mary  Cuddy,  104  years,  8  months; 
at  the  Uxbridgc,  Massachusetts,  almshouse,  March  14,  Mrs. 
Polly  Kempton,  102 ;  at  'I'amworth,  New  Hampshire,  al)out 
M<irch  18,  Mrs.  Judith  Beede,  102.  All  the  foregoing  are 
believed  to  have  been  widows,  though  in  the  case  of  a  few 
names  the  "  Mrs."  is  not  definitely  given  by  the  record;  but 
there  still  remain  to  be  named,  four  centenarian  maids:  Miss 
Bcisy  Jones,  of  Royalton,  Vermont,  who  was  bom  March  6. 
1777,  and  died  May  2, 1877  :  Miss  Clara  Andrews,  who  died  at 
Souihmgion,  Connecticut,  November  2,  1877^  aged  99  years, 
6  months;  Mist  Margaret  iiigiey,  who  died  at  South  Canaan, 
Connecticut,  last  August,  also  iti  her  looth  year  (her  nu»ther 
died  at  102  and  her  grandmother  at  100);  and  Miss  Sophia 
Kemper,  who  died  J  muary  21,  at  the  residence  of  her 
nephew.  Colonel  T.  R.  Sitgreaves,  Spring  Garden  street, 
Easion,  Pennsylvania,  in  her  I02d  year,  "  possessed  of  a 
clear  memor>'  and  unimpaired  intellect  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death." 

Some  Anciknt  Irish. 

William  Moan,  who  died  in  this  city  (360  West  Sixteenth 
street),  April  30,  1878,  said  that  he  was  105  years  old,  that 
his  father  died  at  106  and  his  grandfather  at  116.  His  wife, 
aged  103,  survived,  possessed  of  good  eyesight,  jet-black 
hair,  and  sufTicicnt  strength  to  attend  to  the  usual  household 
duties.  He  was  a  British  soldier  in  the  war  with  France, 
remcniljcrcd  Robert  ICmmet  and  the  events  of  '98,  and  came 
to  Ameiica  at  the  age  of  80.  Michael  Connors,  born  at 
Limerick,  in  March,  1 766,  went  to  Cincinnati  a  dozen  years 
ago,  and  died  there  early  last  summer,  leaving  eight  children. 
Timoihy  Cnmin,  who  died  at  Cheshire,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  8lh  of  August,  17S9,  a>.serted  that  the  records  of  Liscool 
parish.  County  Cork,  would  prove  that  he  was  born  there 
March  2,  1774.  Timothy  Murphy,  aged  104,  died  at  Os- 
good, Indiana,  October  14,  1877 ;  John  Hawkins,  lacking  25 


days  of  105  years,  at  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  June 
John  O'Brien,  aged  100,  at  the  poorhoose,  in  Spriiig€< 
mont,  the  same  month;  — Gillan,  ^ged  107,  at  / 
Massachusetts,  May  15,  1877;  —Ctrrigan,  aged  105 
months,  in  this  city,  about  the  beginning  of  187] 
McGee,  a  Boston  laborer,  aged  109  years,  9  mo 
February,  1 878;  Thomas  Johnson,  aged  106,  gard 
Colonel  Battersby,  and  son  of  a  man  who  died  at 
County  Meath,  in  February,  1878;  Michael  Heflema 
105  years,  9  months,  one  of  the  survivors  of  Vinegi 
at  Kilmalluch,  April  16, 1878.  John  McLaren,  who 
Jersey,  Ontario,  in  May,  1877,  aged  no  yearn,  11  1 
was  a  Scotchman  by  birth ;  and  perhaps  the  same  sbi 
said  of  two  other  Canadians :  Joseph  Marshall,  who 
Welland  in  January,  1878,  aged  105,  and  Jeremiah  B 
aged  107,  who  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  at 
ton,  on  the  l6th  of  June  following. 

The  Irish  women  may  be  catalogued  even  more 
Of  the  nine  belonging  to  this  city,  Mrs.  Rosa  Bnu 
May  4,  1877,  at  528  West  Forty-eighth  street,  aged  10; 
Ann  Henry,  June  26,  at  152  El izal>eth  street,  aged  loi 
Mary  Birmingham,  January  25,  1878,  at  239  East  Ei 
street,  aged  100;  Mrs.  Ellen  Howard,  Feliruary  1 
100 ;  Catherine  Hayer,  March  5,  at  the  almshouse  on 
well's  Island,  aged  104;  Mrs.  Mary  Curtin,  in  Not 
aged  100 ;  Mary  Davis,  in  May,  aged  104;  Elizi 
January  9,  1879,  in  a  hovel  in  the  rear  of  152  East 
ninth  street,  aged  106  (she  was  a  beggar  and  died 
**  Clutching  a  paper  of  tobacco,  her  favorite  poison 
years);'*  and  Annie  Scully,  January  29,  1879.  at  ^ 
for  the  Aged,  at  179  East  Seventieth  street,  aged  102, 
Ciowley,  aged  107,  died  December  2,  1877,  at  I 
Home  of  Little  Sisters.  Mrs.  Conners,  who  lacked 
few  months  of  loo  years,  died  at  Thompson ville,  C 
ticut,  in  January,  1878.  Mrs.  Ellen  Kennedy,  agi 
died  at  Chicago,  March  6.  Mrs.  Maycnt  McEllie 
118  years,  10  months,  died  at  Montreal,  February  r 
ing  two  daughters  aged  83  and  78,  four  grandchildrer 
ly-three  great-grandchildren,  and  one  greai-great-gra: 
aged  10.  Mrs.  Cathenne  Fleet,  aged  IC9,  died  al 
Secum,  Nova  Scotia,  in  April;  and  Mrs.  Evans, agi 
at  St.  Sylvestre,  Quebec,  about  the  middle  of  lad 
Two  Montreal  centenarians,  not  of  Irish  birth,  wei 
Marie  Anna  Duperon,who  died  February  9,  1878,  ag 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Parker  Watson,  who  died  las 
Both  possessed  all  their  faculties  to  the  end,  and  ' 
named  left  115  descendants.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reate 
tive  of  Luxcmliurg,  whose  celebration  of  her  iioil 
day,  Christmas,  1875,  ^^  Baltimore,  attracted  genera 
;  tion,  died  there  last  January,  of  dropsy.  At  Cincii 
few 'days  earlier,  died  Mrs.  Angla  Podesia  Oneta,  an 
aged  109  years  and  one  day.  Married  at  twenty,  i 
eight  children,  all  of  whom  survive,  the  younges 
a  man  of  58,  resident  in  Cincinnati.  Mrs,  Mary 
Sanchez,  who  died  at  Brooklyn,  on  the  13th  of  last '. 
ber,  aj^ed  1 10  years,  5  months  and  16  days,  was  a  11 
Malaga,  Spain,  and  the  thirtieth  child  of  iier  mclh 
b  're  16  boys  and  14  girls.  She  was  married  al  ih 
37,  lost  her  sight  at  90  and  recovered  it  at  97,  the  yi 
reaching  America,  so  that  in  her  later  years  she  cv 
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than  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mesea,  at  whose  house  (83  | 
;h  street)  she  died.  Donna  Eulalia  Perez  de  Guilen,  j 
Gabriel  Mission,  California,  whose  descendants  quar-  | 
1  1876  in  regard  to  the  question  of  exhibiting  her  at  1 
iitennial,  died  on  the  8ih  of  last  June,  at  the  age 

Antiquated  Africans. 

he  head  of  the  list  may  be  named  Robert  Robertson, 
ied  at  Suroterville,  Florida,  at  the  opening  of  the 
t  year,  aged  120.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  brought 
n  1778  by  a  slave-trader,  whose  cargo  was  landed  near 
gostine.  He  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  the  fifth 
?m,  at  the  age  of  74,  was  with  Colonel  Hanson,  at  the 
s  of  Osceola.  Henry  Johnson,  or  Jackson,  who  died 
f  Sing  prison.  May  3,  1877,  insisted  that  his  years  were 
loagh  when  he  received  his  life  sentence  for  burglary, 
•ch,  1854,  he  gave  his  age  as  75.  The  We>r/t/ devoted 
hd  to  his  history  at  the  time  of  his  demise.  Hiram 
aged  104,  died  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  the  same 
;  Elias  Renfroe,  aged  113,  at  Cape  Giradeau,  Mis- 
ind  John  Jean  Pierre,  aged  1 20,  at  Bayou  Du  Large, 
ana,  in  March  1878;  a  Georgian,  name  unknown, 
03,  last  October;  a  South  Carolian,  name  unknown, 
10,  last  December,  who  left  a  widow  of  100,  a  son  of 
I  a  grandson  of  50;  Frank  Whelts,  aged  116,  a  na* 
Virginia,  at  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3d  of 
Of  the  negro  women,  first  mention  may  be  made  of 
Utherine  Jarvis,  who  died  at  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
uy,  1878,  aged  1 10,  having  been  carried  thither  by  a 
t  who  fled  from  the  United  States  in  1782.  Pbebe 
an,  aged  1 19,  died  at  Chicago,  the  previous  month,  in 
[oence  of  falling  down  stairs.  Margaret  Logan,  who 
t  Marlboro,  New  Jersey,  at  about  the  same  time,  aged 
ras  bom  a  slave  in  the  Taylor  family  of  that  place, 
red  with  five  generations  of  them.  Sisters  of  105  and 
an  died  a  short  time  before  her,  and  a  son  of  80  sur- 
Sarah  Kemp,  better  known  as  ''  Aunt  Sally,"  aged 
former  slave  in  the  Dubois  family,  was  found  dead, 
5,  1877,  at  Rocky  Hollow,  Stalen  Island;  "Aunt 
"aged  III,  died  at  Nashville,  last  May;  "Aunt  So- 
aged  100,  a  former  slave,  died  at  Hanover,  New 
ihire,  on  the  12th  of  last  September;  and  Mrs.  Hen-  ' 
Brown,  aged  107,  died  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
It  the  same  period.  Patience  Banks,  aged  106,  died 
ition,  Michigan,  April  8,  1878,  surrounded  by  her  ! 
randchildren.  Jemima  Jackson,  aged  114,  died  at  ; 
Pennsylvania,  April  18,  leaving  behind  six  of  her  | 
a  children.  She  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  was 
e  by  Nathaniel  Watts  in  18 16.  Ruthy  Ann  Price, 
07  years,  8  days,  died  at  Baltimore,  June  9,  having 
iree  times  married,  and  leaving  behind  155  descen- 
Mrs.  Margaret  Francis,  aged  103,  died  the  same 
in  Coonier  alley,  Newark.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
;ed  IC4,  who  died  at  222  Delancey  street,  this  city, 
iber  17,  from  the  effects  of  being  run  into  by  a  ' 
wagon,  was  born  near  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  always 
cry  industrious  life,  and  left  many  descendants. 
ion  may  finally  be  made  of  Keneonaqua,  an  Ottawa 
aged  120,  who  died  at  Allegan,  Michigan,  May  7, 


1878,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  oldest  representative  of  her 
race  in  America. 

Distinguished  Foreigners. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  opening  of  1878,  died  at  Mu- 
nich, in  his  looth  year,  Lieutenant-General  von  Kunst,  who 
entered  the  army  in  1793,  and  served  in  several  campaigns 
before  the  present  century  began.  At  Trieste,  a  few  weeks 
later,  died  Anton  Miklancie,  who  was  born  April  10,  1764, 
and  whose  funeral  attracted  an  immense  concourse  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  At  Gelnhausen,  Hesse,  there  died,  early  in 
the  summer,.a  peasant  of  very  humble  circumstances,  name 
not  reported,  who  fought  at  Wilhelmstahl  under  Prince 
Frederick,  of  Brunswick,  and  whose  age  was  believed  to  be 
148  years.  He  left  two  sons,  very  old  men,  16  grandchil- 
dren,  and  48  great-grandchildren.  John  Hutton,  who  died 
at  Mayfield,  near  Manchester,  England,  about  the  1st  of 
August  last,  was  bom  August  18,  1777,  married  December 
7,  1797,  and  had  a  son  who  fought  at  Waterloo.  Entering 
the  service  of  Hoyle  &  Sons,  calico  printers,  October  15, 
1789,  he  was  on  tue  pay-roll  of  that  firm  for  eighty  success- 
ive years.  His  centennial  birthday  celebration  attracted 
four  generations  of  his  descendants,  including  four  John 
Huttons.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  record  of  Greorge  Mor- 
gan, who  was  born  of  Welsh  parents,  at  Bristol,  September 
19,  1770,  and  died  at  Streatham,  England,  in  August,  1878, 
for  the  books  of  his  establishment  in  Longacre  (London), 
prove  that  in  1795  he  established  himself  in  that  city  as  a 
coach  builder,  and  continued  in  that  business  till  his  death. 
His  father  lived  to  be  98. 

On  April  3,  1876,  was  celebrated  the  looth  birthday  of 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Ingram,  the  Free  Kirk  minister  of  the 
northernmost  parish  in  the  British  Isles  (Unst,  one  of  the 
Shetland  group),  the  record  of  whose  ordination  in  1803 
appears    in   the   Edinburgh  Almanac.     He  died   March  3, 

1879,  *"  ^^c  house  where  four  generations  of  Ingrams  have 
lived.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of  too,  his  grandfather  at 
105  ;  and  his  eldest  son,  a  venerable  clergyman  who  survives 
him,  is  <^id  to  possess  a  vigor  indicative  of  an  equal  lon- 
gevity. Mrs.  Charlotte  Bonham,  a  lady  of  independent 
means,  residing  at  Cinder  Hill,  Chnley,  near  Lewes,  Eng- 
land,  died  in  October,  1877,  aged  102,  leaving  a  daughter  of 
85  and  several  great-great-grandchildren.  "  She  enjoyed  good 
health  till  near  her  end,  and  was  respected  for  her  kindness' 
and  generosity  to  the  poor."  Mrs.  Bcnbow,  another  well- 
to-do  English  lady,  who  retained  full  possession  of  her  fac- 
ulties, died  last  June  at  Leamington,  aged  ic^.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowey,  aged  103,  died  nt 
Birmingham  (104  Heneage  street;,  leaving  behind  a  son 
of  80.  Early  in  June  also,  at  Falmouth,  England,  died  Mrs. 
Ann  Sedgmond,  aged  100;  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
died  Mrs.  Frances  Nott,  of  St.  Ann's,  Cornwall,  whose  age  - 
(registered)  was  too  years,  10  months.  In  July,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Ann  Good,  aged  103,  died  at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  leaving 
behind  a  husband,  Jonathan,  aged  92,  to  whom  she  had 
been  married  69  years.  I^ale  in  February,  1878,  *•  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  Broglie,  France,  aged  140  years,  8  months, 
died  while  smoking  his  pipe  ;'*  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
previous  summer,  "  the  King  of  Gaboon  in  Africa,"  died  in 
his  looth  year.     The  event  seems  to  have  happened  none 
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too  soon ;  for  the  eldest  son,  Adande,  on  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  *'  dismissed  the  hundred  women  of  his  father's 
harem,  liberated  fifty  slaves,  and  abolished  the  custom  of 
sacrificing  human  beings  at  religious  rites." 

Stati.stical  Summary. 

Of  the  101  centenarians  mentioned  in  this  list  as  having 
dievl  within  the  last  two  yeais.  96  were  women  and  65  were 
men.  The  29  who  died  outside  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  were  distributed  a<  follows:  Canada,  ii;  Engbnd, 
S;  Nova  ScvHia»  3;  Ireland  and  Germany,  each  2;  Scot- 
l*nd,  France,  .\ustriji. and  Africa,  each  I.  The  132  who 
died  here  were  distributed  as  follows:  New  York.  29; 
MATtsAchusetis  17:  Cvinnecticut,  12;  Pennsylvania,  11 ; 
Oeorjia»  7;  New   HaLmf^hire,  Vermont,  and  New  Jersey. 


each  6;  Maine  and  Illinois,  each  5;  Ohio  mod 
each  4;  Rhode  Island  and  Michigan,  each  3 
Tennessee  and  South  Carolina,  each  2 ;  Delaw 
Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Missoori,  lowm  and 
each  I.  In  respect  to  birth,  29  were  Irish,  3< 
English,  7  Canadian,  5  German,  2  Scotch,  2  ! 
French,  i  Italian,  and  i  Indian ;  and  the  ren 
werf  presumably  white  natives  of  the  United  I 
men  numbering  27  and  the  women  54.  It  will  b 
of  these  82  that  they  make  just  about  half  of  the  w 
ber  mentioned,  and  that  the  women  are  just  twice 
ous  as  the  men.  A  reasrmable  presumption  in  fa 
alleged  longevity  may  be  said  to  exi^t  in  fully  hall 
recoplevl.  while  in  at  least  a  fifth  of  this  half  I 
seem  fully  demonstrated.  None  of  ihe  men,  and 
of  the  women  are  definitely  designated  as  unmam 
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Cboosinf  a  Wife. — Hit^erto  I  have  in  my  art:clcs 
^RcrA"  £id;  I  now  wish  to  s»y  a  word  upon  different  p^irts 
y^Kjicin^  to  the  bui\!irg  up  of  a  h«'U^hv>Id.  I  wi*b  r  w 
U"*  »n!-a»4:e  **'Bie  cv^c^ideraHv  n$  e^enial  to  :•?  well  i<:r.^, 
a»vl  as  a  fte'u  *e  mi!!  g:*c  to  the  mar,  as  the  CQ<om  :*.  a 
ceratn  irefcrerce  in  the  maitei  of  ma::ng.  ir  chvo>:rg  a 
c^as}.^  nor. 

I:  j>  i:v<  e^eiy  mjin  that  brains  to  ca«  aboct  for  a  w^fe 
thAt  i*  «  :*»  !^*1  the  rclatton  o:  boshand.  If  cur  a^e  :r:e:>.- 
^je**:  wv^eeea  are  rv>:  *o   miy  to  carrr  as  12  t:si«  pa5t. 


Tbey  are  moce  ac^b  :ig«s»  =-«re  iaJ 
to  •*■.*•  ay    %evvi-A    n/J  c" 


.*re  iscepeajert.  1 
ie    ^.^rchesrra 
;v  a-i  >r>er;i 


\r*    »  .*T  L. 


way,  tbti*:   b.t»?   :: 

>.ivj^  o:   a:*  *c-^-       T^e'    are  i;r.'«."i  *c>s  j-;>.-r-.>:  .' 

!;i^   «■•:  •a'?-..ia' — ax-*e  i"'     r  -^   ihcv    :*:<:   :rs     .  ra    .*• 


ace  a  «*. 


■--e 


w:       ;•.';   -■.-.   w  *  >:'e    "bif  r;^^:    n.-   .'.:r?  ?.^*y ;    •.""r;   w.*^j- 
.■•V     -.v  Vi.::i*      "v   .-r  2,*.-..?.  v.-   .r.i:  a  t-t-v  r:at    * 


A  marrying  man  should  be  one  who  has  a  man 
livere^s  aUiut  him;  mho  enjO)-s  the  enjoyment 
who  wii;  go  oat  of  hi*  way  to  pmmoie  the  wel 
'thrrs;  »ho  ha*  an  eye  for  order;  likes  to  shut  a  d 
a  h  rge.  ar-^  cirve  a  nail  upon  occasion;  is  cho 
bcc^a**  \i  exairrle.  an«l  discreet  of  tongue  frc 
star.dicn:.  l-ice**.  tr.e  character '»huu  Id  lie  a  p 
the  fatr-'y  iran.  s-'-^r.  s^^mewhal  painstaking,  foni 
pani.-^-.+bip  of  ch''\frm,  and  *ociety  in  geneial;  wi 
:r  a-ces:nr.  heir  Ivvc*.  and  respectability. 

T>c  ca'ry--^  ~ir.  *,>  n^^  brilliant,  but  he  is  ver 
He  c-a'*n:'t  a*:  r-  :.'  be  light  or  frivolous;  the  bac 
Sff  bc-tr.  s-i  ::  -  '^c  a  :'ne".d  may  r-ffer  as  Bern 
"T.-*  ^-  -  w.  .-  :he  s!:^h:e^i  errand  to  'he  i 
:>.a:  v.,:  j^-.  icr-.-e  :.-  **r.  i  me  on ;  I  will  fetch  yo 
r.  .-if-  =  w  :.=:  \-*  '"irihot  inch  of  Asia;  brio 
"rt-^t*  .*-'  Fre^j:  J  '-'>  •a>:;  fetch  yoa  a  hair  of 
."::—>  :>rir.' :   i  .  y    .:  a-y  e  '.  bxNS.ige  to  the  Pigni 

Tii  s  ir-t-  7  :*  J  -rr-:-:  w-.r.  the  character  tif  a  U 
wit:  :t  ri_— 1^-  >  ^c'ra-revf  :'r  m  "great  enterpr 
r:-L<  -i:*^r  :.  *;?■.  a-  e-«cr  uay  :-  !ij»!y  vales,  in  pre 
::t  "r.r.s  .-  :    i*  ^-:<  :ri  -  galivir.v.ngs**  of  the 

Vv»;  I-  r  -^-, '.he  -rar.  that  would  mnrry  mtt« 
▼  -t::?  1.  TfT  :t>c:  iw^t  u:m  '>t  purity .  even  to 
'•^'>'iir^  IT  :<  r>  kTcm'et^e  «f  the  world,  b 
-T.-— -..2»:  :t  -.,  >'i.7y  \  tca:^  has  cieraor.ilized 
■■.::•  •  -  1  .T^i-  .%77  :.r-.r.  in  :he  ^hal<  of  a 
-:  i       j:     :   "t-    •;:-.-..■  :i>  an  i  imaivraliiies  of 


■•-■^osi    ■>.-i    --.x*  >«■-  — ?fi^-- 


■-,..-  "":.—.    ^-  .-^-:*  ,s   •;  ss.'i:*  ^;'."v  t;  be  wise." 

»,-    .- :  -•    ^'     V  1  ::;    r::  -.     ...-     -  •'  t  •    j-  --r  o'*  a  fimi'y  *hou'i 

1        'i  .■"in-   >::>  --.-.".:  ji*.  he  ::  ay  be  -are 

.    ..-..'.:.   .-t      !         -^  -    -a        i-"^:-"     ■      -t  ;  -here.     IIeniu>tl< 

.-x>     ..-.•.   rf    ?.■-  i,-:  v..  .  .    :   —     :  «-.   ,-  2-  i   \::e.     A  v:»-'r,>umr<ive, 

^;  ■■  i   -rsa..  ZvTc*  =-ir.  -h   u'  :  •  .:  n-.-.r-y      Trere  i-  no  end  to  ih 

V*    .v    .^"jv.  "z    .1  ;*.-:  z:iy  L^  e-.-.a-ie  i  -m-t  a  hou^ehoii  by  the  proc 

'^**^"--*'^  cvjcrapcoa  eoj;cndc:ci  L-y  disease. 
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Beauty  of  person  does  not  weigh  so  much  with  a  woman 
I  it  does  with  a  man ;  still  women  are  affected  by  it,  and  it 
well  for  a  man  to  be  somewhat  comely,  as  it  much  en- 
meet  the  royalty  of  manliness. 

Queen  Elizabeth  certainly  at  one  time  entertained  the 
let  of  a  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  instructed 
er  tmbassador  Walsingham  accordingly.  The  Prince  had 
lely  recovered  from  the  small-pox,  and  she  bade  him  ob- 
■rye  the  condition  of  the  royal  suitor,  *'and  see  whether  he 
•liined  so  much  of  his  good  looks  as  that  a  woman  could 
K  ber  affections  upon  him.'*  I  give  this  fact  in  the  expe- 
ence  of  the  great  spinster  to  show  that  women  do  not  con- 
SDD  **good  looks"  in  the  marriage  relation,  though  love 
eing  a  royal  giver,  will  sometimes  endow  the  poorest  there- 
itb. 

A  man  must  marry  a  fortune,  or  bring  at  least  a  compe- 
mce  to  the  relation.  A  marriage  of  interest  does  not 
ecessArily  presuppose  the  absence  of  affection ;  a  profound 
iendship  may  exist  also,  which  the  old  essayest  and  keen 
bserver  Montaigne,  thought  the  best  basis  of  marriage, 
it  any  rate,  absolute  poverty  on  both  sides  should  be  con- 
idcred  an  insuperable  barrier;  for  expenses  augment  rather 
^an  diminish  in  the  relation  of  marriage ;  and  however  in- 
nM  may  be  the  passion  of  love,  it  is  no  match  for  poverty, 
rhoie  cold  grip  is  sure  to  paralyze  him.  More  than  this,  in 
or  day  men  and  women  have  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  self- 
Krificing  martyr;  and  when  sore  beset  with  di>comrort 
ad  insufficiency,  scanty  larders,  cold  chimneys,  and  beg- 
]tfly  raiment,  are  apt  to  disrupt  the  relation  altogether,  and 
7  tnv  means. 

Sopposing  the  man  mentally,  morally  and  personally 
tdtpied  to  marriage,  a  competence  secured,  he  is  now  in  a 
audition  to  choose  a  wife. 

Nttnre  strives,  struggles  for  the  beautiful,  which  is  her 
ad  and  aim;  her  very  heart  is  pained  at  multitudinous  de- 
RU  in  human  beings.  Crooked  in  mind  and  body,  they 
bne  ber  efforts  to  win  them  to  harmony.  "  Open  thou 
line  eyes  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy 
nr,"  should  be  the  prayer  of  all  of  us. 

Only  handsome  men  and  women  ought  to  marry — those 
httbave  a  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  As  we  -ecome 
Mieavilized,  handsome  men  and  women,  highly  developed 
Mnlly,  harmonious  in  intellect,  and  suave  in  manner,  truly 
dtpted  to  marriage  as  the  highest  expression  of  a  true 
■oanity,  will  be  treated  with  distinguished  honor  in  the 
rarU.  They  will  be  considered  as  public  benefactors, 
ORshadowing  the  beautiful  period  yet  to  come,  when  men 
InH  consort  with  infinite  harmonies,  and  all  that  mars  the 
icr  sense  shall  disappear. 

At  present  there  are  vast  numbers  representing  an  ar- 
Gtfed  development,  and  if  not  alisolutely  monsters,  so  mis- 
^pen  bodily  and  mentally  that  they  are  morally  forbidden 
)  propagate  their  kind ;  let  them  be  honest,  hearty  old 
ttidsand  b.ichelnrs,  coining  money,  and  helping  on  good 
'buloome  ideas  as  best  they  may. 

I  would  say  then  a  man  should  marry  a  comely  woman, 
tefrom  personal  defects;  for  a  pretty  woman  being  better 
•titfed  with  herself,  is  less  exposed  to  the  ugly  vices  of 
iiloBsy  and  envy  and  uncharitaMeness.  It  takes  less  to 
ttse  her  than  when  bhe  is  al  odds  with  herself.    Good 


looks  are  likely  also  to  go  with  good  health,  and  this  last  is 
needful  to  a  certain  courage  and  cheeriness  essential  in  a 
household. 

It  is  better  to  marry  a  full-sized  woman  than  a  little  one, 
for  the  meanness  of  stature  is  apt  to  be  repeated  in  the 
character.  A  certain  roundness  of  contour;  a  composure 
and  self-poise  devoid  of  heaviness  and  sluggishness ;  an 
elastic  buoyancy ;  a  bright,  uppish  look,  indicating  more  of 
pride  than  vanity;  a  clear,  open  eye,  and  pure,  childlike 
smile;  hands  and  feet  well  proportioned,  not  too  small,  are 
outlines  easily  discriminated,  and  constitute  a  safe,  reliable 
character.  One  that  will  be  cheerful  at  home,  where  her 
duty  is;  who  will  not  make  mountains  of  molehills,  and 
who  knows  how  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  make  others 
happy  and  content  about  her — a  jewel  indeed  of  inestima- 
ble worth  in  a  household  will  be  such  a  girl. 

By  no  means  marry  any  deformity.  If  congenital,  it  is 
sure  to  be  repeated  in  the  offspring,  and  in  time  it  will  be 
revolting  to  a  healthful,  aesthetic  mind.  I  knew  a  young 
clergyman  who  was  greatly  attached  to  an  estimable  girl,  to 
whom  he  was  about  to  be  married,  when  a  wise  friend  told 
him  of  a  mis-shapen  foot,  a  birth  heritage  of  the  girl,  and 
which  she  ought  in  candor  to  have  revealed  before  affianc- 
ing herself  to  any  man.  Learning  this  fact,  the  young  man, 
after  many  painful  scruples,  broke  off  the  engagement, 
greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  the  young  lady's  family,  and 
some  detriment  to  himself  in  a  professional  point  of  view; 
one  old  divine  asking  him  **  if  the  soul  of  his  wife  was 
lodged  in  her  foot,"  forgetting  that  a  man  does  not  marry  an 
invisible  essence,  but  its  palpable  representative  in  a  sub- 
stantial body. 

The  young  man  was  assuredly  in  the  right.  Dickens, 
who  will  hereafter  be  better  estimated  as  a  teacher,  gives  us, 
in  the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  a  pleasant  picure  of  simple, 
unaffected  goodness  in  the  Abel  family ;  but  he  tells  of  the 
father  hobbling  along  with  club  foot,  full  of  kindly  greet- 
ings, followed  by  his  son,  his  very  counterpart,  even  to  the 
club  foot,  which  is  a  drawback  to  the  picture. 

Beware  of  those  thin-cheeked,  blue  veined,  narrow- 
chested  girls  so  much  admired  by  sentimental  writers,  unless 
you  would  transform  what  should  be  a  cheery  household 
into  a  hospital.  These  unfortunate  girls  have  the  seeds  of 
consumption  in  their  veins,  and  will  bring  you  nothing  but 
sorrow.  Beside  this,  disease  may  excite  our  pity  and  our 
sympathy,  allied  as  it  sometimes  is  to  almost  heavenly  shades 
of  character,  but  it  should  not  be  conjoined  to  the  marriage 
relation.  Indeed,  to  a  person  of  sound  mind  and  healthful 
physique  it  is  always  repugnant.  All  disease  carries  with  it 
an  offensive  effluvia  detrimental  to  the  health  of  others,  and 
distasteful  to  a  delicate  sense.  Health  is  the  sine  qua  non 
in  marriage. 

Do  not  marry  a  girl  with  thin  lips  and  a  glib  tongue.  She 
may  be  quite  taking  in  the  flush  of  youth,  piquant  and  amus- 
ing, while  all  is  smooth  and  prosperous,  and  you  rather  tied 
to  her  apron-strings;  but  woe  to  you  when  adversity  comes; 
she  has  the  characteristics  of  a  shrew,  and  it  wtU  take  a 
sturdy  Petruchio  to  manage  her — 

"As  peremptory,  at  the  proud-minded. 

Neither  should  a  man  marry  one  of  the  sentimental,  die- 
away  womeo»  who  gaze  at  the  moon  and  talk  about  affiaities 
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im.  A  good  way  is  to  wind  a  thread  of  silk  about 
and  then  sink  it  slowly  in  the  solution,  which 
be  so  strong  as  to  leave  a  particle  of  the  gum 
d.  The  gum  is  so  perfectly  transparent  that  you 
lifficulty  detect  its  presence  except  by  the  touch, 
ave  another  simple  method  of  fixing  the  fleeting 
^<^ature, 

18  and  their  Beer. — Belgium  prides  herself  on 
)r  at  her  late  industrial  exhibition  not  less  than  S4 
»  were  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  experts. 
1  has  her  ale,  Germany  her  bock  and  salvator,  it 
ium  only  that  the  true  and  perfect  Iambic  can  be 
here  is  an  antiquity  about  Belgian  beer  which  is 
notice,  for  as  early  as  1137  there  were  five  wind- 
of  them  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Brabrant,  that 
Jt.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Brussels  beer  had  a 
mtation,  and  was  called,  according  to  the  quality, 
t,  hoppe,  coyte  or  cuyte,  roet  bier(red  beer),  and 
(black  beer).  To  day,  save  the  cuyte,  all  these 
r  beer  are  unknown,  and  the  delights  of  the  Brus- 


sels beer-drinkers  are  centred  on  Iambic,  a  sparkling,  heady 
beer;  on  roars,  a  milder  tipple,  and  a  mixture,  faro  by  name, 
combining  the  qualities  of  the  other  two.  A  characteristic 
of  Belgian  beer  is  its  wonderful  cheapness.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Iambic,  the  retail  price  of  an  imperial  pint  of 
beer  is  about  from  2  to  2|^  cents.  With  the  double  attrac- 
tion of  cheapness  and  excellence,  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
Belgium  drinks  up  every  year  not  less  than  11,000,000  hec- 
tolitres, or  2^88,700  gallons.  With  what  pride,  then,  do 
the  inhabitants  of  that  little  kingdom  point  to  the  fact  that 
every  man,  woman  and  child  imbibes  per  annum  280  impe- 
rial pints.  In  defence  of  their  beer,  the  philanthropic 
Belgians  call  it  *'  the  poor  man's  bread,"  and  insist  that  its 
beneficent  action  on  the  human  economy  is  triple.  By  the 
presence  of  glucose,  dextrine  and  alcohol  it  produces  warmth ; 
by  its  albuminous  products  it  repairs  waste,  and  by  its  min- 
eral quality,  notably  the  phosphates,  it  gives  bone  and  brain. 
One  thing  that  beer  does  for  Belgium  is  to  pour  a  great  deal 
of  money  into  the  state  coffers,  for  the  trifling  duty  imposed 
on  the  breweries  produces  every  year  something  between 
14,  000,000  and  16,000,000  francs. 
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Examinations  of  Schools  in  Norfolk  County, 
:hu8etts.  By  George  A.  Walton.  Boston: 
Shepard. 

Qphlet  of  167  pages,  Mr.  Walton  has  given  us  the 
I  thorough  investigation  into  the  actual  condition 
wenty-four  towns  in  a  section  of  Massachusetts, 
in  a  remarkably  clear  manner  the  average  stand- 
pacities  of  the  pupils  by  specimen  copies  of  their 
facsimiles  of  handwriting.  While  the  tests  in 
riting  and  arithmetic  convince  us  strongly  as  to 
tents  and  ability  of  the  pupils,  we  cannot  fail  to 
the  results  as  a  satisfactory  criterion  of  the  merits 
^mings  of  the  teaching  staff.  Unfortunately,  there 
this  book  that  reflects  favorably  upon  the  teachers, 
ens  us  in  the  opinion  that  we  have  previously  had 
entertain — that  education  in  our  common,  as  in 
\,  schools,  is  too  closely  confined  to  text  books, 
stead  of  the  scholar  being  taught  to  reason  from 
ed  elementary  principles,  or  the  objects  of  his 
rience,  his  memory  is  loaded  with  facts  of  little 
«  s©oii  forgotten.  No  teacher  can  well  glance  at 
without  being  convinced  that  there  is  vast  room 
ement  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  young 
is  to  be  hoped  that  so  valuable  and  truly  instruc- 
phlet  as  this  wil)  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all 
iterested  in  educational  matters,  and  that  it  will 
>e  effort  in  the  direction  of  supplying  our  schools 
>roperly-trained  and  thoroughly-qualified  teachers. 

of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Washington,  D.  C,  j88o, 

lately,  &uch  a  pamphlet  as  the  above,  though  often 
resting  and  instructive,  is  seldom  seen  or  read  by 


teachers,  or  even  sufficiently  brought  before  the  notice  of 
those  concerned  in  the  important  educational  topics  of  which 
it  treats.  This  last  issue  contains  some  papers  by  men  of 
well-known  experience  on  such  subjects  as  are  at  present  of 
pressing  interest.  Profenor  L.  A.  Butterfield  furnishes  us 
with  a  description  of  BelPs  visible  speech,  and  its  applica- 
tion, as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  ready  mastery  of  pronuncia- 
tion in  any  language,  of  removing  lisping  and  similar  defects 
of  speech,  of  facilitating  missionary  work  and  the  instruction 
of  deaf  mutes.  The  system  is  quickly  learned,  and  wher- 
ever it  has  been  adopted  has  produced  astonishing  results. 
Another  paper  of  the  highest  interest  to  us  all,  and  specially 
deserving  the  study  of  social  scientists,  is  one  devoted  to  the 
part  the  State  ought  to  take  in  the  treatment  of  dependent 
children.  The  writer  maintains  that  our  indifference  in 
making  sufficient  provision  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  is  simply  an  encouragement  to  pauper- 
ism and  crime;  and,  as  if  to  persuade  his  readers  of  the 
valuable  work  that  can  be  done  by  well-directed  energy,  he 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  State  public  school  of  Michigan, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  where  indigent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren are  trained  to  lives  of  usefulness  and  uprightness.  The 
rest  of  the  pamphlet  is  filled  up  with  matter  of  equal  interest 
to  educators  and  school  officials,  and  we  would  greatly  wish 
that  such  as  possess  a  copy  might  be  the  means  of  circulating 
its  contents  to  a  degree  commensnrate  with  its  high  import- 
ance. 

Clorindm ;  or,  the  Rise  and  Reign  of  His  Excellency 
Rougon.     By   Emii^  Zola,     fhiladeldelphia :    T,  B, 
Peterson  6*  Brothers, 
Our  associations  of  the  moral  conceptions  of  Zola's  works 

.are  io.iDteiis^y  imii|TOir»bk  that  opemight  irell.be  excused 
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'...    '.....  .y   i    '.f.')   jU'l};rri»ri»i   ii[Kjn  t)ic   character  of  any 

■'•.■■ -'.ov   •.;.;  ■/'•/i!  fforn  rhi  pen  of  that  icjilisl.     The  aljove 

•  M»  4?  »  ■.  ..'J  *./r".h  of  N;i|>'il«:'»fi  l!i«:  'I'liird's  ('ourt,  and  of 
•€  :-.•,•:  ■  .1.',':  j^,|iti'..il  r.'frni|»ti<in  an*I  c\trava^;nicc  of  the 
.*:',•.•'.    \i-.\'.\.    Ivri|iirr,  in.-iy  Ik:  arlrniralily   jKirtraycfl ;  liiit 

«•■  •.•.-•."  i*:.»-*fi«:i  .  j'.h  f«:.iiiirrs  in  themselves  are  likely  to 

•  «r  '  **■-.  .:.''*  r,.,r,  ]'i'-r.iiioti  l>y  the  ciass  of  |)eo|>le  who  read 
■  .r   rf  •;■.  'if    wl.;'.h  "Moiind.i"  is  thus  far  the  most   favor- 

.*:  ;.-«-'. :rn'-ri.  Tli*-  ininiiiKL*  ot  detail  in  character- draw 
.'.•^»  ::•.•:  '>  .'.rij/ti*. i:  lifi;  iind  sc«;nery  t^  wonderfully  i>owerful, 
y«  •  '.  r.:.'.'  ;ij,j/r:il  to  ihe  syni|iathieK  i»f  pure-minded  people. 
''.-.".  '3  y  'Ufi'iii  :iTid  low  miridcil  leaders  may  find  gratifi 
*.*-.'>u  .!•  'li<:  iriiriioral  (iloriiiila,  or  in  the  unprincipled 
)"iU:;'#'i  ;iti'i  li!s  adherents;  hut  we  should  be  sorry  to  feel 
•.'.*•  UMX  younj;  p':ople  must  In*  forced  to  rea<l  any  of  Zola's 
^•,t\>.  i-iih<-r  fwi  recreation  or  for  untler>tandin(;  the  epoch 
-Ahii.h  h<'  end('av<irs  to  depict. 

American   Newspaper  Directory.     Mi^v  York:    iieor^f 

\V«-  li.ivr  liefur*:  lis  a  very  iieallylwund  and  well-printeil 
Will,  whn  h  'hows  imist  caieful  preparation  IxUh  in  the 
V\\v\  *,\  iiiforniaiioii  ^iven  ami  in  the  exiranrdinary  accuracy 
with  wliK  h  d<  tails  of  the  circul.uiim,  standing,  and  character 
•#f  ili»r  vaimus  news|>a|u'rs  and  jierioillcaK  in  the  country  a?e 
<o))i-(tri|    iii(;rihfi.      It  must  cert.nnly  prove  an   invalu.ihle 

•  •iiiip.inKiii  Hi  the  nllire  and  in  the  stmiy.  to  the  editor,  the 
j»<diii<.iati,  -mil  the  meridiant :  .ind  few  ih.it  have  e\en  glanced 
lliMMi^di  I  he  p.i^es  nf  the  Miicclory  cm  fail  to  \>t  cimvinccd 
ih:ii  rhf  piihlisheis  have  satis] .ictordy  supplied  a  want  which 
h-i*!  I"ii^;  lireii  tell. 

If  llirii-  .iif  .iiiv  I'l  oiii  re.iders  who  .lU-  nut  f.'.tn:l;.ir  wi'.h 
Ml  |iiliii  Ail.lnuMiiii  Syiui'iid's  "  >ko  ihcs  .iii'  >:u  :  cs  in 
'.iiiiiliiiii  l!mii|'i'."  \%i-  i-i»uld  lU'l  ilo  be::«;r  !hjn  aivi-e 
iIhiii  !«•  MM. I  iliiN  lecent  w.»rk  «'l  \\\\\  very  r!e ".•■-•.:  \*r'."or. 
IJK-  -Ivlr  «■  ■•Mi.M.ih  .111.1  ll-'wiPj:.  l*!i'  '.h  ■;:.;*•.■-.:'■  1-.  -.".  ; 
iiiipH-  lull'.  .Ill-  «li»ll:«<l  ill  liili.  J»»h::v-.-.'  '»:j,'-'^»*  ■•■■•  ■■■'•> 
wi-ll  liiMi  i  iiiii|'.iiis.»ii  \\!!h  I'.'e  1  e'>:  l'*-^--^".  :  ■  ■'■>  «» r  •*-  .i: 
till-  I'M-.iiii  d.iv.  An  :i  '-pevimcii  .^'  'v^  c?-..".::'.'".!",;  "•)...»■. 
jMM-  ilii-  lidliiwiuj;  i-\U.ivt  .'.CN^i  jI.M"  '  ■:..•.:  "i::  ..■  j;  :  ■* - 
III    llir  Kivii-i  .1      S  m  Kent  • 

"  \i  III  .1  inhi,  •  v  the*  n:Jo  .«:  NK- "■.■■••..  ■s.;-.  K.:v.  ■  *  -.-.  i-k 
|iiii  .III         |lu-ii-.iii  ilu*  1m:i  :>  "-x"   \    :,'.■: 's\'      .-.'■.      -i .   *r-- 

)i     III!  ■'    mIiii'I    ii.«    "./■'.    «.":■.           ^ '^     .■.'   ■     j^  *  .     T-.    "T  .  ,  "    ■     ' 
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lit  I  ■•!  ^Mi  rill-;  \  I  ■:  *:'.'■.  »  \  ti"  '.  :' "  C'-,  ■  ;  * 
j.liit    ii  I.  ij-  !i     ■..'■.•.■■:  ■      •»    • 

•■  1    ,   il\.  ;li.  .,-...;                   .     ■       :  ^              '             - 
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march,    kneeling  on   the  sandy  gronnd  or  nibbi^( 
sides  against  the  wooden  cross  awry  vitfa  a^t  and  i 
all  its  symbols.     Lambs  frisk  among  the  botti; 
ki<ls  nibble  the  drooping  ears  of  patient  males.   iUl 
white  jackets  and  knce-t)reeches  made  of  ska^ioii 
rams  an<l  fiercely -bearded  goats,  ready  to  ban  a:  cfoyk 
ing  dog,  and  always  seeking  opportunities  of  fii|kt 
ers  and  |>arish  priests  in  black  petticoats  fee]  the  CM 
di'.puie   about    the   price,  or   whet   their   barstioi  \ 
draught   of   wine.      Meanwhile   the   nets  are  In^^ 
shore  glittering  with  the  fry  of  sardines,  which  m « 
like  white-bait,  with  cuttlefish — amorpbous  objecti  i 
ing  shiny  feelers  on  the  hot,  dry  sand — and  prickly] 
e^gs  of  ihc  sea-urchin.     Women  go  about  their  labor d 
the  throng,  some  carrying  stones  upon  their  beidsvi 
loading  l>oats  and  bearing  planks  of  wood  in  single fl^t 
marching   side  by  side  beneath  one    load  of  baci 
scarcely  visible  under  a  stack  of  oats,  another  with  kah 
in  its  cradle  fast  asleep." 

Mommsen's  Library. — We  have  recently  beard  of 
tnt.il  desiructmn  of  Froiessor  .Mommsen*s  library,  il 
ami  a]iari  from  the  serious  loss  such  a  misfonnne  n 
volve  to  the  world  of  letters,  we  cannot  bat  reflect  fll^ 
heart fcit  sympathy  u|)on  the  sad  feelings  thai  the 
historian  of  Rome  must  have  him!»elf  ezperieoccd  i 
>t<»od  by  and  witnessed  the  tlamcs  rapidly  devour  ike 
of  years  and  year>'  care  and  profound  siody.  Hii 
containeil  f<iriy  thousand  volumes,  and  though  noli 
as  some  fiber  private  libraries  in  Germany^as,  for  ii 
that  of"  the  I'rincL  von  Oci!in>;en,  at  Wallersiein.  is 
wlncii  t.-:.M!n-  -.ver  -inc  hundred  thousand  volnma  il 
exie: :.  iiijily  rich  in  rare  editions,  and  comprised  a  I 
V  i;.;.i:  .-.  lif.;:-'!!  f  w  rki  bearing  up"n  ihesabjeawkk 
M  ::.n>f.  h  ■.  :  ma  Iv  :i>  ]il'c--!ady.  It  is  a  plea»iBgfadli 
K-:  -A  ::■.!'  .\  ?ni>\mncn!  -.w  tng land,  and  to  a  ccrtiio edOl 
i:.  \\..^  -,  '.ry.  h.i-  1  cvn  mide  i>.>w3rd  making  Mmic  ipfn-' 
c.i:  •.  t  ..  :i.;-.  •' ■•.  .r.  :or  ihc  ptiable  conJiiiiMi  in  which  b 
■.«.•:         ■   »*  I'ii-  \k\\  :hc  jireat  (Jermin  ■un>t  and  hisuxiu. 

Art  in  Furniture  --  The  laui:-  cummined  inthefiinriih> 
:n^  ;■  :  --.■  .-.-.. r  T.ns  :i  c-mplic^tion  of  cause, ndis 
--'.t  •'    ■•■     "   :!.   '  c}    c    .\\^\  vv'.;h  lack  of  lasie,  the  daiR 

•■■- "'^.e    j::-c:uent    impatience  of  MR 

.   -     -  i-t'u^e.     "<>me  ime*  errors  ire  m 

-  ■  '  V    -   •:.  :      .j:r::e-i-*?i  -.r  haste,  or  from  mispbocd 

-  -vc:  Tf  :    :r  ari  in'allible  cliqne.    All 

:•:.■-■'■   -uih  mt^hapi.  it  may  be  well  ta 

<  r-:  e-.:3ry  principles,  ludi  ft 

•     J  -:c        •'   i-c  j-^:*-;  l-etorc  it  a&pirote 

■•    r  .*■     '  :«r!ie  leaaty;  consimdifli 

«     ;•    .—  :-•■■•      A   chair.  howeTCT  <• 

.       r      -      ■;  ^-  •  ?r.ire  if  :i  breaks  down  ando 

f     '--J  :     •     --.    i-  ■   3  b-ri.  however  regal  ia  il* 

^  ■         ->.   ..        :■  r:ir  a  n-.jiii's  rest.     In  olhB 

_■-  =--:  b^  ■-.-.-?:  •■:■''  ^J r en gt h,  capacity, BO- 

.  ■ :  :r>  ^=  =->:  '  -  i  rir'.ci  :o  the  use.  to  the  prnpa- 

-     :   :-=   bcman  r.^^rc  i-i  :o  the  material  empkyei 

wjur^cr  wood,  mcui,  -jI  •.e.\i..c  faijnc. 
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d  there  are  narrow  open  ditches  which  are 
drains.  A  man  was  riding  a  donkey  across  a 
%  but  when  the  animal  came  to  a  sheep  drain 
go  over  it.  So  the  man  rode  him  back  a  short 
ed  him  round  and  applied  the  whip,  thinking 
at  the  donkey,  when  going  at  the  top  of  his 
jump  the  drain  before  he  knew  it.  But  not 
e  donkey  got  to  the  drain  he  stopped  all  of  a 
the  man  went  over  Mr.  Neddy's  head.  No 
le  touched  the  ground,  than  he  got  up,  and 
east  straight  in  the  face,  he  said,  "  Verra  wecl 
then,  hoe  are  yaun  tae  get  ower  yersel'  ?*' 

lis — thirty-two  francs  for  such  a  lunch  ?"  cries  a 
waiter  in  a  restaurant.  The  proprietor  of  the 
comes  up,  looks  at  the  man,  and  says,  in  a 
3  the  waiter,  "  Antonio,  you  should  have  seen 
vercoat  was  worth  enough  to  pay  the  bill." 

D  (to  newly-wedded  pair) :  "  The  marriage 
various  duties.  The  husband  must  protect 
le  the  wife  must  follow  the  husband  whereso- 
"  Bride:  "  Lor*,  sir,  can't  that  be  altered  in 
[y  husband  is  going  to  be  a  letter-carrier."  I 

see  a  man  take  off  his  hat  to  you  it  is  a  sign 
ts  you.     But  when  he  is  seen  divesting  himself  , 
u  can  make  up  your  mind  that  he  intends  you  | 
lim.  ! 


Humor.— Humor  is  essentially  the  ex|ireMinn  of  a  |)er- 
sonal  idiosyncrasy,  and  a  man  ii  a  humori<it  junt  Imcauhp  thr 
tragic  and  the  comic  elements  of  life  present  themnelvcN  to 
his  mind  in  new  and  unexpected  combinations.  1*hif  ()l»|rct« 
of  other  men's  reverence  strike  him  from  the  ludicrouR  point 
of  view,  and  he  sees  something  attractive  In  the  things  thfy 
affect  to  despise.  It  is  his  function  to  strip  off  the  common 
places  by  which  we  have  tacitly  agreed  to  covrr  over  our 
doubts  and  misgivings,  and  to  explode  empty  prrlrnccN  by 
the  touch  of  a  vigorous  originality;  and  therefore  it  In  thai 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  apt  to  look  upon  humor  of 
the  stronger  flavor  with  suspicion.  They  hUNprct  the  humor 
ist,  not  without  reason,  of  laughing  at  thrir  bcnrtls.  They 
can  enjoy  the  mere  buflboncry  which  comes  from  high  upliits 
combined  with  thoughtlessness.  And  they  can  fairly  nppro 
ciate  the  gentle  humor  of  Addison,  or  GohUmith,  or  Cliarlrs 
Lamb,  where  the  kindliness  of  his  intention  in  so  obvious 
that  the  irony  is  felt  to  be  harmless.  As  Hoon  an  the  luimor- 
ist  begins  to  l>e  more  pungent,  and  the  laughter  to  bo  nlgrd 
with  scorn  and  indignation,  good,  (juiet  |>eople,  who  do  not 
like  to  be  shocked,  begin  to  draw  l>ack. 

A  High  House. — A  French  ambassador,  who  was  a  vriy 
tall  man,  received  an  appointment  to  the  couit  of  Jumes  \. 
After  his  introduction,  the  king  asked  I^ird  Hacon  wlinl  hr 
thought  of  him.  *'  He  appears,"  said  ttic  philonophrr,  "  iiki* 
a  very  high  house,  the  Uf^r  story  of  which  is  grnrmlly 
worst  finished." 


g  story  is  told  of  Rowland  Hill.  One  evening 
ling,  when  a  shower  came  on,  and  his  chapel 
ih  devotees.  With  that  peculiar  sarcastic  in- 
h  none  could  assume  so  successfully  as  him- 
tly  remarked :  "  My  brethren,  1  have  often 
igion  can  be  made  a  cloak,  but  this  is  the  first 
fhich  I  ever  knew  it   could  be  converted  into 


on  a  school m as frr  who  was   bom   without  a 

if  the  right  hand  Nature  Lu  brrefi  thee, 

11  thoa  writest  w.th  d.e  \.^Zi'i,  that'ft  left  thee  " 

of  Goldsmith. — GoM-nii!h  was  always  plain 
ince;  but  when  2  b<.T.  ar.'i  immediately  after  a 
of  small-pox,  he  -lAai  i/ariralarly  ugly.  When 
seven  years  o!  i  5.  fdaitr,  who  pai.^cd  for  a 
1  to  be  playing  :-.  5-:=.^  cotr.pany  in  Mrs.  0'»id- 
Duriog  a  pii«>c  r.  ',z:*:  of  the  v^nare  danc»r%, 
irprised  the  pirrj  '-.v  urr.pir.g  up  v^'idetily  and 
id  ihe  rccici.  :^:r_ci:  ir/h  the  gr'X'?*'^';*:  aj^ 
the  ill  fa^irti  cV.  A,  't,*:  f.-i'^.^r  ^rxc.a.fned, 
i  the  com  par.  J  '.---!  ::a%  lax-^'trr,  Trber,  0*;v»rT 
a  with  a  sxl  't,  iZi-i  iki'i  : 
ds  prociafs  hi'joi  ml.  uty^z^ 


A  brewer  being  drowned  in  his  own  vat,  thr  witty  jrkyll 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  verdict  of  the  <:orr;ttrf'K  jury 
should  be,  *'  Found  floating  on  his  watery  Utc.t." 

A  young  lady  who  is  studying,  latriy  wrtrii*  to  her  pufhi* 
that  she  was  invited  to  a  dkjtneAr  the  i\%^  l>«fore,  and  was 
going  to  a  flte  champitre  the  next  day,  '\\\r  itrttfttft^ft  nt 
the  college  was  surprised  to  receive  a  de^pat'.h  from  thr 
'*old  man"  s  day  or  two  after  saying,  **  U  you  d</ri't  k^^p 
my  daughter  away  from  tbc%e  menagerie*  and  sidr  uli'/ws,  1 
will  ctmtt  down  and  see  what  atU  her/' 

"  Mrs.  Csddx."  Mid  Twinklr  to  the  landlady  nt  Urak 
fast  the  <;ther  wrumn,  **  Mrs,  Co/ldy,  this  sha/f  Un'i  »%  %ihh\ 
as  we  had  last  SMnday,"     **  J  assure  ytm,**  answrH  s>Mr, 
with  a  triumphant  air,  **  it's  Ihe  ^tty  s«ffi«r  f*sh,  sir," 

Ptfon  did  r#//t  lik**  **  Nawin^,"  '/«*'  '/<  Voltarr*-'*  tU»$inttU 
pi'rcT*,  "  Why  did  ytm  «//t  hi**  il  /"  **y>  Voll^if.  **  \U*.uuit0 
it  wa^  iffip'/wil/U,"  %aid  I>m?  *Ahtrf  **  to  hiw.,  »#»/!  yawn  al  fli*- 
«jiffM;  tiffiitr," 

A  pompOttS  MU/w  mt4tr  ^mtr  mMA^^unn-.  ffHt-t  itff  s* 
valnal/U  pr^/p^nty,  an/i  colling  iIimi;  o^xi  day  It  ft  tt$t  Mutw^t, 
uyfatrtA  *A  flic  gentlinnafi  %i  \y  ks/J  «rftUrtMi*r/)  his  \0i*t\ttm 
yifjn.    *•  N'V  fic^^k^A  tK«  <4iMV,  **  \mt  yum  pr0ptt$Uum  mUr 
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A  Dutchman  wai  relating  hit  manrelous  cscipe  from 
drowning  when  thirteen  of  bit  oorapuiiont  were  \oA  by  tbe 
uptetting  of  a  boat,  and  he  alone  wat  laved.  **  And  bow 
did  yoo  etcape  tbeir  fate  V*  a«ked  one  of  hit  bearen.  **  I 
tid  not  CO  in  te  bote/'  wat  the  Dntcbman't  pladd  antwer. 

An  old  judge  of  the  New  York  Sopfeme  Court,  meeting 
a  friend  in  a  neighboring  village,  exclaimed,  ''Wbj,  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?"  **  Tm  at  work,  trying  to  make  an 
honent  living,"  wat  the  reply.  "  Then  youHl  tucceed,*'  «aid 
the  judge,  "  Tor  you'll  have  no  competition." 

An  impecunious  fortune-hunter  having  been  accepted  by 
an  heirett,  at  the  wedding,  when  that  portion  of  the  cere- 
mony wat  reached  where  the  bridegroom  tayt,  '*  With  all 
my  worldly  goofit  I  thee  endow,*'  a  tpiteful  relative  of  the 
bride  exclaimed,  "  There  goet  his  valite !" 

"  You  tee,"  taid  a  lively  old  Aberdeen  bachelor,  on  being 
advified  to  get  married,  "  You  tee  I  can't  do  it,  bccaute  I 
could  not  marry  a  woman  I  didn't  retpect,  and  it  would  be 
impotMble  for  me  to  retpect  a  woman  that  wonld  content  to 
marry  me." 

The  Cat-o'-Nine-Taila. — A  sailor  who  served  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war,  the  Tartar,  in  1747,  when  tied 
up  to  receive  his  puhishrocnt,  addretsed  the  following  lines 
to  hit  commander,  who  had  a  very  ttrong  antipathy  to  cats  : 

"  By  your  Honor's  command,  as  cKtnplr  I  stand 
Of  your  juiiUce  to  all  the  ship's  crew ; 
I  am  hamp«r'd  and  itript,  and  if  I  am  whipc 
I  must  uwn,  'tis  more  than  my  due. 

In  this  tcunry  condition,  I  humbly  petition. 

To  offer  »onie  line*  to  your  eye; 
Merry  I'om  by  such  trash  avoided  the  lash. 

And  if  late  and  you  please,  so  may  I. 

There  i^  nothing  you  hate,  I'm  informed,  like  the  cat. 

Why,  your  Honor's  aversion  ii  mine ; 
If  puM  then  with  one  uil  can  make  your  heart  fail, 

O,  »ave  me  from  that  which  has  nine." 

"  If  Jones  umlcrtakcs  lo  pull  my  cars,"  said  a  loud-mouthed 
fellow  on  the  street  corner,  "he  will  just  have  his  hands  full." 
The  crowd  looked  at  the  man's  cars  and  laughed. 

•'  This  \>  a  sad  commentary  on  our  boasted  civilization," 
a  tramp  <les|>on(lently  observed  when  he  discovered  that  the 
ham  lie  had  taken  from  the  front  of  a  shop  was  a  wooden 


A  little  boy  asked  his  mother  to  talk  to  him  and  say  some- 
tliiii^j  fimny.  *'  M<»w  can  I  ?"  she  asked  ;  ^'•'doii't  you  see  I 
am  Imsy  hakin^j  thrsc  pies?"  •*  Well,  yuu  might  say,  'Charley, 
wtjn't  you  have  a  |)ii- ?'     That  would  be  funny  for  you." 

A  man  wlio  lunl  been  away  in  ihc  Arctic  regions  for  some 
fi>ur  years,  en^agcl  in  N\lialing,  landed  at  Dundee.  Wishing 
to  hear  the  ( i«)spcl  preaclicd,  he  entered  one  of  the  churches. 
When  he  came  out,  one  of  his  mates  asked  him,  "Well, 
Jack,  how  <lo  you  like  the  sermon?"  '*  Oh,"  he  replied, 
"  it  was  a  nice  sermon  enough,  but  there  7uas  no  harpoon 
in  it.'' 


EXdufj  gentleman  to  a  frrthman  on  dbe  tnii 
don't  have  any  ticket  ?''  **  \o,  I  mvd  on  mj  go« 
" Then,"  after  kicking  him  orer.  "prabofaly  yo«  s 
rery  far/' 

Doable  nnd  Twisted. — A  langfaable  drauBUi 
took  pdace  upon  a  trial  in  Lancashire,  where  the  I 
Wood  was  examined  as  a  witness.  Upon  giving  b 
Ooiwell  Wood,  the  judge  addressing  the  rcrereod 
sail] :  "  Pray,  Mr.  Wood,  bow  do  you  spell  your 
The  old  gentleman  replied  x 

"O  doable  T, 

I  doobleU. 

Edoobk  L. 

Doable  V, 

Double  O.  D." 

Upon  which  the  astonished  lawyer  laid  <lovn 
saying  it  wxs  the  most  extraordinary  name  he  had 
in  his  life,  and  after  two  or  three  attempts,  declare 
unable  to  record  iL    The  court  «-as  con^-ulsed  with 

At  a  legal  investigation  of  a  liquor  seiiure  the  Jui 
an  unwilling  witne^:  ''What  was  in  the  barrel 
had  ?"  The  reply  was:  ••  Well,  your  Honor,  it  wj 
'  whUky'  on  one  end  of  the  barrel,  and  '  Pat  Dufi 
other  end,  so  that  I  can't  say  whether  it  was  whis 
Duffy  was  in  the  barrel,  being  as  I  am  on  my  oath. 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  relates  that  there  lived  in 
shire  a  half-witted  man,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  i 
prayers  in  a  field  behind  a  turf-dyke.  One  day  h 
lowed  to  this  spot  by  lome  wags,  who  secreted  then 
the  opposite  side,  listening  to  the  man  at  his  devoc 
expressed  his  conviction  that  he  was  a  Tcry  great  si 
that,  t\tn  were  the  turf-dylce  at  that  moment  to 
him,  it  would  be  no  more  than  he  deserved.  No  sc 
he  said  this  than  the  persons  on  the  opponte  side  p 
dyke  over  him,  when,  scrambling  out,  be  was  heai 
"  Hecb,  sirs!  its  an  awful  world  this;  a  body  ca 
thing  in  a  joke,  but  it's  U'en  in  earnest." 

Two  children  were  engaged  in  a  dispute  as  to  th 
merits  of  their  respective  fathers.  Finally,  one  of  t 
in  a  tone  of  triumph :  "  Well,  niy  papa  is  the  bra 
way ;  he  'listed  in  the  war."  "  Huh,  that's  noth 
the  disdainful  rejoinder;  "my  papa  'listed  three  tin 
year,  and  got  a  bounty  every  time." 

A  gentleman  addresses  another  gentleman, 
doesn't  know,  at  a  party :  "  This  affair  is  awfully  & 
go  out  and  take  a  drink."     "  I  would  like  to  do  it, 
reply,  "  but  I  can't  leave  very  well,  because  you  ^c 
one  that  is  giving  the  party." 

Voltaire  compared  the  English  nation  to  a  ban- 
own  ale;  the  top  of  which  is  froth,  the  bottom  f 
the  middle  excellent. 

A  young  clerk  in  Holyoke  spent  six  hours  ir 
erator  the  other  day,  having  been  imprisoned  b] 
He  felt,  on  coming  out,  as  though  he  had  just  b< 
tained  at  a  fashionable  church  sociable. 
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GLIMPSES   OF  THE   NORTHWEST. 

By  T.  C.  Judkins. 


Capr  Disappointment. 


Standing  on  the  upper  deck  of  one  of  those 
commodions  iron  steamers  which  ply  between  San 
Fnmcisco  and  Portland,   Oregon,   you  espy,  on 
Bearing  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  a  long 
nrf  line  which  stretches  from  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment, a  rocky  promontory  to  the  north,  down  the 
OQut  for  four  or  five  miles,  and  terminates  at  a 
sandy  spit  called  Point  Adams.     If  it  is  a  calm 
day  on  which  you  enter,  the  bar  will  be  compara- 
tively smooth;   but  if  a  storm  is   raging,  great 
vails  of  foam  will  rear  themselves  in  front,  at  side 
to  rear.     Then  what  frantic  leaps  and  darts  !     All 
ii  tnmnlt  now.     White-crested   billows  lash  the 
tteamer's  side,  and  your  ears  resound  with  a  thun- 
Vol.  XV.— 16 


dering  roar.  But  playfully  tossing  into  spray  the 
opposing  breakers,  the  vessel  soon  glides  out  and 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  broad  Columbia,  and  is  fur- 
rowing her  waters.  Including  an  arm  of  the  river 
to  the  north,  called  Baker's  Bay,  and  another  to 
the  south,  named  Young's,  the  river  here  reaches 
a  width  of  eighteen  miles.  Young's  River,  emp- 
tying into  the  eastern  side  of  the  last-named  bay, 
offers  a  pleasing  attraction  in  a  waterfall  of  some 
forty-five  feet  descent.  Rounding  a  projecting 
point  which  has  hitherto  hid  it  from  view,  we 
now  come  upon  the  oldest  American  settlement 
on  the  northwest  coast,  the  one,  too,  of  romance 
and  historical  interest, — Astoria. 
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miles  in  width,  sweeps  between.  East- 
ounts  Adams  and  St,  Helens  lift  their 
^ks  majestic;illy  above  the    intermediate 

forests,  and  add  their  snowy  whiteness 

Be, 
nany  miles  above  Astoria  the  Columbia 

\  more  a  vast  bay  than 

Many  and  frequent  in- 

I*;  pierce  its  ban ks^  when 
of  seven  or  eight  miles 
reached,  then  it  is  nar 
somewhat  by  abrupt 
which  bid  defiance 
Siriher  encroachment  of 
rrs.  The  banks  are  co 
lb  a  dense  forest  of  fir, 
and  hemlock,  while 
the  undergrowth  trail 
iocs  and  mosses.     But, 

refreshing  the  view  at 
tars,  the  scenery  of  each 
Hrly  repeats  itself,  and. 
lland  is  reached,  one 
tnself  questioning  if  it 
[ot  be  a  relief  to  sec  the 
1  slopes  occasionally  rlis 
»y  rolling  prairies. 
ic  way  up  to  Portland, 
rom  Astoria  is  one  hun- 
kI  ten  miles  and  lake^ 
tight  hours  to  reach, 
fbjects    of    interest    are 

our  which  are  histori- 
moected  with  the  abo 
faces  which  here  roamed 
Among  these  are  Mount 
Dii  the  left  bank,  and 
lock  on  the  right,  the 
'  which  were  formerly 
I  burial-places  for  the 
ifig  tribes.  From  the 
||e  stubby  trees  or  upon 
mpils  were  suspended 
Idly-carved  canoes  in 
ad  been  laid  the  bodies 

comrades,  wrapped   and    re- wrapped   in 

and  robes.  The  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
,  their  tomahawks  and  knives,  their  trink- 

cooking  uteosibi  were  placed  in  or  hung 
if  onique  coffins.  Here,  many  years  since* 
Iring  |ttrty  came  near  having  to  atone  for 


an  unfortunate  calamity  with  their  lives*    A  lighted 

match  was  by  chance  dropped  in  the  dry  grass. 

The  flames  spread,  and  before  they  could  be  ex- 
I  tinguished  several  dead  bodies  had  undergone 
!  cremation,     But  by  the   i  of  all  that  the 

rtrtumstanre  was  purely  K  an*l   with  the 
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gift  of  several  valuable  presents,  the  wrath  of  the 
dark  savage  was  appeased* 

Many  settlements  or  small  towns  are  scattered 
along  both  banks  of  the  Columbia,  most  of  them 
being  built  on  sloping  hillsides,  and  depending 
either  on  fisheries  or  ^lawmilb  for  their  main  sup- 
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port.  Lovely  islands  frequently  lay  fronting  ihcse, 
while  through  depressions  in  the  wooded  highlands 
arc  seen  the  snow«clad  peaks  of  distant  mount ain 
ranges.  Many  smatl  streams  put  into  the  Co- 
lumbia from  either  sicie,  Ihetr  waters  supporting 


considerable  distance*     From    here 
twelve  miles  up  the  last-named  riv€ 
formation  is  the  same,  consisting  of 
lands  of  great  richness. 

What  San  Francisco  is  to  Califor 
is  to  Oregon  and 


•ttf 


myriads  of  the  pj^catorial  tribe,  especially  trout. 
Here  the  angler  can  revel  in  his  favorite  pastime, 
and  load  himself  down  with  the  speckled^sided 
beauties*  As  we  near  the  mouth  of  the  Willaro* 
ettc,  the  abruptness  of  the  shores  disappears^  and 
m  phrt  thereof  is  found  level  land  back  for  a 


ries  of  Washingtoi 
She  is  the   man 
Northwest.     To  tl 
centre  converge  l 
far-reaching    lini 
CO  mm' 
lap  til 

hilt   and   mountain, 
valley,    diverse 
diverse    soil^    whi 
^        anchor   jirc  numcrow 
Z       vessels  waiting  to 
*       ports  forth  and  dii 
I       among    the 

1  world.     So  Ii 
c       continues  to  be  the  chl 
^       mercialcentrcyshe 
^       as  she  it  now,  i 

2  and  most  powerful 
f       northwestern    rrgi^ 
"2       her  lasting  claim 
"^       least  two  points^ 
I        V'aquina  Bay>    arc 
^        practically    dispn 
>       effect  branch  rail 
«f        toward  accompttsi 
i        difficult  to  deten 
^        seems  evident  that 

of  the  now  mctroj 
be  materially  aif< 
Portland  is  situj 
right  bank  of  the 
mostly  upon  a  gi 
hillside  and  is 
wooded  ridges,  ill 
tcndingdown  to, 
its  suburbs.  In  fact* 
town  now  stands 
denw!  forest  fttf 
growths  reaching  down  to  the  water' i« 
being  at  the  head  of  ocean  steara  navigati 
mercial  interests  seemed  to  demand  a  city  t 
Nature's  handiwork  has  been  supplanted  liy 
ning  workmanship  of  man.  East  Portland 
and  wcll-bujh  rival  town  of  three  ihonsani 
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cm  the  left  bank,  and  has  consider- 

Sitintry  neighboring.    Portland  proper, 

town  in  Oregon,  has  a  population  of 

housand^  the  inhabitants  being  indus- 

nterprising.     Her  capitalists  are  far- 

to   an  unusual  degree;  and   while   they 

iheir  individual  efforts,  largely  increased 

I  wealthy  they  have  labored  hard  for, 

f  untold   benefit  in 

%  the  resources  of  the 

»t  coast.  In  keeping  with 

cutnstanceSi   Portland 

f  many  elegant  buildings. 

li  a  goodly  number  of 

5,  neatly  and  substanti- 

ll,  and  well  supported  ; 

lie  school  buildings  and 

lies  are  large,  commods- 

itfoaments  to  the  town  . 

umerous,  but,   with 

Ion  of  two   or  three 

ire  large  and  well  kept, 

\  scarcely  above  average, 

tonducted   on  a  plan  uf 

ly  and  to  accommodate 

ircr  class  of  immigrants  j 

iks  and  mercantile  houses 

amy  quartere,  but  gener- 

wpy  portions  of  the  many 

Jiusiness  blocks^  the  one 

:nion  being  the  latest 

nest;    many  of  the 

dings  are  elegant 

built  in  the  most 

style,    and  surrounded 

efully   laid   out  lawns. 

T  a  business  city, 

o wards  building  up 

tastes  of  her  people, 

lied  with  several  public  libraries;  one, 

Portland    library,    containing   twelve 

lumes.      A    large   number   of  news- 

ublished  here,    most  of  which    have 

lions*     Truly,  after  a  few  days  spent 

rvalion    and   study,  the   tourist  can 

discredit  the  assertion  of  her  inhabitants 

'for    its  population,  is  one  of  the 

I  ^  in  the  United  States, 

the  southern  portion  of  the  city  and  the 

backing  it,  Portlanders  have  as  6ne  a 

Y^ned  fcenery  as  is  Mrldom  seen.     Look- 


ing eastward,  the  ever-busy,  bustling  metropolis, 
with  its  high  towering  domes  and  steeples,  lies  at 
our  feet.  Opposite  is  her  modest  sister  city,  while 
between  slowly  and  silently  rolls  the  Willamette, 
bearing  upon  her  smooth  bosom  the  light -draught 
steamers,  which  are  loaded  with  the  precious  freight 
of  far  inland  districts*  The  shriek  of  the  locomo- 
live  resounds  from  either  side,  and  the  iron  horses. 


^"^' 


Capk   Hork. 

I  with  their  trains  of  cars  and  coaches,  dash  fiercely 
onward,  now  sweeping  around  curves,  then  rumb- 
ling over  bridges,  here  along  a  steep  graded  hill- 
side, and  there  on  the  brink  of  the  flowery-fringed 
river,  until  they  arc  lost  to  sight  in  the  distant 
i  woodlands.     Farther  cast  arc  gently  rising  slopes, 
I  whose  swelling  sides  arc  dotted  with  towering  firs. 
I  Through  their  swaying  lops  are  caught  glimpses  of 
j  an  occasional  valley  centre,  pierced  with  a  lovely 
!  stream  cold  from  mountain  fastnesses;  while  skirl- 
I  ing  it  are  groves  of  classic  oak  with  wide-spread 
I  blanches,  furnishing  shelter   and   shade   for   the  i 


From  Ihr   *^  ,'i'»« 


i^Q.  by  masBiTe  bofildct^  torn  off 

crPj^  mod  tvitHcd  &r  out  into  tbc 
rills  of  vmicf  poof  from  clifts* 
bto&»  some  to  a  cootioooits  fall  of 
three  kytwlrtd  feet,  and  others  in  «  i 

tklh  o(  various  descent.     At  tiaies 
sweep  dowo  the  gorge.     VVh  r 
rtbbon-iike  rills  are  dashed  into   ^  i 

embattled  walls  with  a  gausy  robe  of    and  JoclUi  and  eit>  lotiK  luinti  iW 

ovelioess;   the  stuntetl  trees  on   the  i  and  steam  thhiagh  In  tUi*  lUlt* 

%  menacingly  sway  their   extended     a  diminution  in  the  ui*!  ti(  i 

eeping    into 

long  the  bluffs 

ind,  but  now 

£5ues   with  a 

in  and  whirls 

only  to  meet 

rricr^.      The 

;re  jienetraies 

[  sanctuaries, 

inspired  with 

y  bend  of  the 

beauties  dis- 

ves-     On  one 

ire  waited  pre- 

mirrored  in 

waters  at  its 
pposite  IS  an 
Dok  bordered 
1  highlands ; 
a  project laOt 
a  pure ;  aow 
m  a  maze  of 
^apframidi- 

dizzf  fwecfs 

Irofo  PortUod  briofpi 
lere  ve  arc 
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Adams  got  into  a  dispute.  They  argued  and 
wrangled  and  quarreled,  each  moment  becoming 
more  enraged.  Then,  fuming  and  smoking,  they 
hurled  molten  brands  at  each  other,  until,  before 
the  combat  was  ended,  they  had  so  shaken  the 
foundation  of  the  Cascade  Range  that  the  mighty 
archway  was  rent  in  twain,  and  with  a  thundering 
crash  was  precipitated  into  the  stream  below. 
This  fanciful  legend  has  oft  been  woven  into  verse, 
and  will  thus  be  preserved  for  ages* 


ik\ 


MooKT  Hood  from  Washington  Territory;  near  the  Dalles. 


width  of  two  miles.  It  is  a  smooth  sheet  of  waitt, 
picturesquely  studded  with  lovely  islands,  Ffoo 
an  old  block-house,  standing  on  a  detached  croi 
nence  on  the  Territory  side,  are  seen  the  towering 
mountains,  the  unruffled  expanse  of  the  river,  mi 
lower  down,  its  principal  rapids,  which  break  into 
beautiful  masses  of  foam  at  our  feet,  Botriiag 
the  waiting  steamer,  we  are  carried  on  towanli 
Dalles  City,  or  the  Dalles,  as  it  is  commonly cilldi, 
distant  from  Portland  one  hundred  and  ten  mib 

A  short  disnwtti 

ibove  the 
ades  the  rirj 
narrows,  and  i 
called  inwithp 
j»endicular 
of  basaltic  rods* 
changing  noTund 
then  from  coiu^s 
liar  to  honz) 
positions,  Tl 
im  of  the  wa!l| 
>harp  cut,  iP4( 
f  .isionally  'rniil 
d  with  a  i 
iDf  stutiied 
Where  the 
recede  aoy  < 
tance.a^ocoDi 
growth  if  to 
ind  llic  wort] 
made  picto 
by  the  catupj 
some  stonljr  ^ 
baodmAn. 


"""1 


The  fine 
Nothing  surprises  the  traveller  more  than  the    of    Mount    Hood  which   is  obtained  thro^^j 

sudden  climatic  change  that  is  experienced  in  so 

short  a  distance.    The  mists  and  fogs  of  the  lower 

river  have  disappeared  ;  the  atmosphere  is  clearer; 

the  air  is  colder ;  pines  have  superseded  firs,  and 

the  surface  of  the  land  takes  on  a  different  shape. 

While  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  the  climate 

is  moist  and  equable,  all  that  country  lying  east  is 

dry,  and  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.    In 

this  respect  the  inhabitants  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory  are  highly  favored-    For,  in  point 

of  health,  the  beneficial  influences  always  resulting 

from  a  change  of  climate  can  be  attained  in  a 

few  hours*  ride. 
Above  the   Cascades,  the   river  expands   to  a 


depression,  rekindles  a  somewhat  abating  i 
siasm.  The  old  mountain  rises  from  a  i 
level  plain,  its  mighty  form  so  impr 
we  gaze  in  silent  admiration;  so  near,  too,  ^ 
J  we  can  see  the  glistening  of  the  accnma 
myriads  of  crystal  snowflakes.  On  ncariogj 
Dalles,  the  country  is  more  open,  but  ofteal 
by  sharp  benches  of  basalt.  Neat  farms 
slopes,  and  the  land  wears  an  aspect  of  i 
tended  civilization.  The  river  embankmeiiti 
tinue  abrupt,  but  gradually  lower  as  wt\ 
onward,  until,  through  a  ragged  depression,! 
catch  glimpses  of  a  near  city,  and,  roundi* 
bluff,  are  soon  at  the  entrepot  of  Eastern 
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ngton  Territory — the  Dalles.  Here, 
und  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles.  At  the 
ling  you  take  another  steamer,  which 
/  you  even  into  Idaho,  if  desired,  and 
ning  you  can  readmire  the  wondrous 
the  "River  of  the  West." 
visitors  all  agree  that  for  aggregated 
grandeur  the  Columbia  River  has  scarce 
This  fact  many  pens  have  graphically 
Probably  as  true  an  interpreter  as  any 
Massachusetts  editor  who  accompanied 
olfax  in  his  trans-Continental  tour.  "As 
he  has  written,  "  I  know  no  scenery  so 
beautiful.  It  has  much  of  the  distin- 
lements  of  the  Hudson  in  its  Palisades, 


of  the  Rhine  in  its  embattled,  precipitous  and 
irregular-shaped  cliffs,  and  of  the  Mississippi  in  its 
overhanging  cliffs.  Each  of  these  holds  a  beauty 
that  is  not  here ;  but  the  Columbia  aggregates  more 
than  any  one  the  elements  of  impressiveness,  of 
picturesque  majesty,  of  wonder-working,  powerful 
nature."  But  not  for  the  magnificent  scenery  alone 
is  this  river  noted.  With  its  wide  extended  arms 
it  taps  every  important  point  of  that  vast  basin 
lying  between  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  again,  with  collected  waters,  sweeps  through 
the  narrow  gap  of  the  range  that  it  has  pierced, 
forming  a  gateway  marvelous  in  thought,  stu- 
pendous to  behold,  and  powerful  in  respect  to 
commerce. 


HOUSEKEEPING    IN   FRANCE. 
By  M.  C.  Hungerford. 


EXPERS  in  France,  are  not  crushed  be- 
burden  of  gentility  that  weighs  upon 
;  or,  to  state  it  differently,  French 
not  believe  the  maintenance  >of  their 
quires  the  possession  of  a  house  much 
for  their  needs  simply  because  fashion 
of  them.  They  occupy  only  so  much 
ill  make  them  comfortable,  and  they  use 
ire.  There  are  no  shut-up  chambers 
rarely-used  drawing-rooms  to  swell  the 
f  rent  and  demand  a  larger  force  of 
to  keep  in  order,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
iiderable  sum  locked  up  in  handsome 
nd  carpets  for  the  same, 
rried  couple  in  fairly  good  standing  in 
sh  to  keep  house,  and  as  a  rule  such  is 
s  desire,  it  will  not  occur  to  them  that 
I  danger  of  losing  caste  by  taking  only 
five  or  six  stories  instead  of  the  whole 
.  They  will  select  their  flat  according 
leans,  au  second^  if  they  can  afford  it, 
windows  upon  a  pleasant  street.  If 
IS  are  limited,  they  unhesitatingly  locate 
;  upon  an  upper,  perhaps  the  very  top- 
of  the  house.  If  it  is  in  a  good  locality, 
nothing  socially ;  their  acquaintances 
their  society  and  extend  invitations  to 
rely  as  if  their  choice  of  dwelling  indi- 
ter  wealth. 
wtents  d  Imur^  the  words  so  often  seen 


upon  little  square  signs  hanging  from  Parisian 
windows,  signify  to  the  seeker  that  within  a  vacant 
flat  or  appartement  will  be  offered  to  their  inspec- 
tion. It  will  contain  probably  five  rooms — the 
salon,  or  parlor,  with  its  pleasant  frontage,  two 
bedrooms,  a  dinirtg-room,  and  the  tiniest  little 
kitchen  imaginable.  Sbch  a  flat  can  be  found 
either  furnished  or  unfurnished ;  but  if  the  place 
is  needed  for  permanent  residents,  they  will  prefer 
to  take  it  without  furniture,  and  give  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  lining  their  nest  to  their  liking.  It 
is  often  reproachfully  said  that  there  is  no  such 
word  as  home  in  French  ;  but  there  is  no  country 
where  so  homelike  a  look  can  be  given  to  a 
few  rooms  as  a  French  woman  will  give  to  her 
little  fldt. 

If  it  were  left  to  a  French  woman  to  appoint  the 
three  Christian  Graces,  she  would  unhesitatingly 
name  economy,  cleanliness,  and  thoroughness. 
The  first  is  the  inbred  rule  of  her  life;  not  the 
sordid,  niggardly  trait  the  virtue  sometimes  de- 
generates into,  but  a  wise  prudence  which  turns 
everything  to  good  account,  allowing  nothing  to 
be  wasted.  Her  frugality  is  broad,  not  of  the 
penny  wise,  priundloolish  kind,  so  she  shows  no 
stint  in  furnishing  her  kitchen,  knowing  that  upon 
that  quarter  depends  the  comfort  of  her  nUnage. 
It  is  there  she  begins  her  furnishing,  and  fiu  it  up 
with  every  convenience*  French  kitchens,  except 
in  great  houses  where  a  ekef  is  employed,  are 
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always  very  small;  and,  being  so,  everything  is 
close  at  hand,  and  no  time  is  wasted  in  stepping 
about. 

The  cupboards  and  shelves  will  be  well  filled 
with  bright,  copper  cooking  utensils,  the  uses  of 
some  of  which  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  while 
others  are  not  unfamiliar.  There  are  casseroles, 
saute-pans,  pur6e-sieves,  timbal  molds,  and  bains- 
marie  of  various  sizes,  and  all  the  other  indispen- 
sables.  But  the  supply,  although  varied,  is  not 
large,  and  there  is  really  nothing  to  spare,  and 
the  infinitesimal  stove  would  appall  a  Yankee 
housewife  and  send  one  of  our  arrogant  Celtic 
cooks  in  scorn  from  the  kitchen.  But  small  as  it 
is,  many  elegant  dinners  will  be  prepared  by  its 
aid.  Fuel  is  a  special  economy  in  France,  so  a 
fire  is  kept  only  during  the  time  when  the  meals 
are  being  made  ready,  and  most  of  the  cooking  is 
done  over  wood  or  charcoal,  which  can  be  extin- 
guished the  moment  the  need  for  it  is  over. 

Families  that  with  us  would  demand  the  ser- 
vices of  several  servants,  in  France,  with  their 
compact  way  of  living,  seem  equally  well  served 
with  one  and  the  extra  special  assistants  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  employing.  A  cook  can  be  hired 
by  the  day  or  hour.  Her  rotting  may  be  a  regu- 
lar or  only  an  occasional  th!nif.  Perhaps  a  little 
maid  will  be  the  only  permanent  servant  kept.  If 
she  is  as  intelligent  as  most  of  her  countrywomen, 
she  can  easily  be  trained  to  cook  the  light  early 
breakfast,  and  under  the  eye  of  her  mistress  to 
put  all  the  rooms  in  their  characteristic  exquisite 
order.  These  duties  over,  she  is  expected  to  make 
herself  tidy  to  attend  the  door,  go  on  errands  for 
her  mistress  or  take  the  children,  if  there  are  any, 
out  for  a  walk  till  it  is  time  to  go  into  the  kitchcr^ 
to  wait  upon  the  cook  while  she  gets  the  dinner ; 
for  the  lime  of  the  latter  is  too  valuable  to  be 
spent  in  preparing  vegetables  or  doing  anything 
that  unskilled  hands  could  do  as  well.  Very 
often  the  little  maid  has  a  mother  who  impresses 
her  with  the  importance  of  picking  up  all  the  in- 
formation that  comes  in  her  way;  so,  in  her 
anxiety  to  learn,  she  watches  intelligently  every 
act  of  the  professional,  and,  quickly  imitating  and 
putting  her  acquired  knowledge  in  practice  in  a 
small  way,  becomes  of  great  value  to  her  mistress, 
who  also  teaches  her  for  her  own  comfort  to  set 
the  table  and  wait  upon  it  to  perfection. 

The  clothes  are  carried  off  to  be  washed  and 
ironed,  so  there  is  none  of  the  steaming  hurry  of 


washing-da>  or  the  fatiguing  worry  of  ironing.  It 
is  astonishing  how  the  absence  of  these  two  fiuDi> 
liar  banes  simplifies  housekeeping,  saving  the  wev 
and  tear  of  temper  and  nerves  in  roistresnd 
maids,  and  doing  away  with  tubs,  machines  ml 
laundries,  or  kitchens  capacious  enough  to  penut 
the  work  and  its  attendant  circuoistances.  TIk 
emancipation,  and  the  saving  of  fuel,  which  tboe 
is  very  expensive,  makes  French  women  coDiider 
it  good  management  to  entrust  the  work  to  oi- 
side  laundresses,  who  in  washing  for  faunilio  M 
very  reasonable  in  their  expectations  of  pajmoL 

There  are  no  happier  women  in  the  workl  thn 
French  women.  Their  lives  are  full  of  occoffr 
tion ;  but  a  busy  life  cannot  fail  to  be  happier  thn 
where  idleness  throws  down  the  barriers  thttditf 
out  ennui  and  imaginary  ailments.  A  mmiel 
woman  in  France  systematically  fills  her  tiie 
with  business  or  pleasure.  For  every  hour  then 
is  laid  out  an  appointed  pursuit  of  duty  or  pkfr- . 
sure.  Her  house  and  family  form  her  first  cuCi 
but,  although  an  irreproachable  wife  and  afleo- 
tionate  mother,  she  does  not  let  the  care  take  tk 
form  of  drudgery.  She  knows  her  own  value,  ifli 
fully  realizes  the  importance  of  keeping  her  heihh 
and  nerves  in  excellent  order;  so  she  will  lot 
suffer  her  cares  to  master  her,  but  wisely  arraogcs 
everything  with  careful  method,  and  allows  beisdf 
time  for  social  intercourse,  for  music,  readiofp 
walking,  driving,  and  amusements  of  wbatevff 
nature  she  fancies.  She  is  very  practial  ail 
business-like,  and  by  her  systematic  method  of 
living  preserves  herself  from  the  countless  wonid 
that  make  life  a  burden  to  our  women. 
^I^e  goes  to  market  herself,  and  goes  early,  tooir : 
with  a  very  clear  idea  in  her  mind  of  what  ihi 
wants  to  buy,  and  how  much  she  is  willing  to  fi^ 
It  must  be  confessed  that  at  market,  or  in  shopfflt 
elsewhere,  her  practical  nature  comes  out  ingreii^ 
force  than  is  altogether  admirable.  The  pictoRw 
a  charming  woman  chaffering  over  the  price  oft 
mackerel,  or  cheapening  bacon,  is  not  an  agMiC 
able  one ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  virtue  may  •*; 
easily  be  nursed  into  a  fault.  If  her  dinner  Orl^ 
be  without  guests,  she  will  take  that  opportmulf  H 
provide  some  little  dishes  that  are  not  quite  ^i™ 
gant  enough  to  offer  to  invited  company,  M 
too  good  to  be  ashamed  of  should  chance  fti 
surprise  her. 

She  is  not  ashamed  to  buy  the  most  tii 
quantity  of  anything,  and  will  secure  a  viriel} 
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iT  loading  a  little  basket  with  a  few  of 
n.  She  has  no  scruples  at  buying  a 
or  only  two  turnips.  There  is  just 
le  first  to  garnish  a  little  plat  and 
dice  for  soup,  and  of  the  second  to 
entree ;  there  will  be  no  possibility 
9ok  adroitly  purloining  any  portion, 
ess  little  maid  wasting  a  bit.  But 
stint  upon  her  table;  there  are  so 
Ishes  that  no  one  cares  to  see  a  moun- 
ing. 

es  a  provision  for  the  indispensable 
e  will,  as  she  buys  a  bone  or  knuckle, 
:her  crack  it  into  nut-sized  bits,  so 
g,  every  particle  of  nourishment  may 
This  same  pot  au  feu  is  one  of  the 
^keeper's  pet  economies.  It  might 
cd  the  save-all,  for  into  it  goes  every 
that  will  serve  for  no  other  purpose. 
1  is  the  soup- bone  broken,  as  stated 
ut  into  a  kettle  and  boiled  in  a  quan- 
To  this  soup  is  added  from  time  to 
ter  in  which  any  vegetable  has  been 


boiled,  the  trimmings  from  cutlets  and  roasts,  the 
wing-tips,  necks,  and  even  the  feet  of  poultry, 
carefully  scalded  and  skinned.  Into  it  also  goes 
the  ends  of  cucumbers,  the  green  tops  of  celery, 
the  outer  leaves  of  lettuce  or  cabbage,  and  all 
similar  things.  All  these  additions  help  to  give  a 
flavor  and  zest  of  which  no  one  can  deny  the  ex- 
cellence. 

Each  day  during  the  preparation  of  dinner  the 
pot  au  feu  is  put  upon  the  stove  to  be  preserved 
by  re-cooking.  The  soup  for  nearly  every  dinner 
through  the  week  is  different;  but  the  basis  for 
each  is  stock  taken  from  the  pot  au  feu  strained 
and  thickened  with  a  pur66,  or  made  transparent 
by  some  process  known  to  artists  of  the  cuisine, 
and  poured  upon  a  variety  of  chopped  vegetables. 
The  stock  in  winter  is  kept  indefinitely,  renewing 
its  strength  occasionally  by  a  few  pounds  of  beef 
or  veal  bone,  or  a  piece  of  soup  meat,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  allowed  to  boil  till  all  its  virtue  is  ex- 
tracted, but  taken  out,  and  the  best  part  reserved 
for  a  ragout  or  richauffi^  while  the  poorer  portions 
are  returned  to  the  kettle. 
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55  Johnson's  holiday.  The  children 
ng-school  with  their  nurse,  and  their 
\  consequently  free  for  the  afternoon, 
n  the  library,  on  her  way  down  stairs, 
Sayers  if  there  was  any  errand  she 
tended  to  down  town.  Mrs.  Sayers 
3m  her  book,  and  thought  the  girl 
tc  like  the  heroine  of  the  novel  she 
as  Belinda  stood  there  in  the  door- 
der,  girlish  figure  it  was  that  met  her 
clear,  pale  face,  and  heavy-fringed 
and,  yes,  there  were  even  traces  of 
tn  on  the  cheeks,  like  the  heroine's 
of  the  story. 

[wrong,  Belinda?"  Mrs.  Sayers  asked, 
1  tier  the  letter  she  wished  posted. 
I  going  to  see  my  brother  to-day," 
la,  in  a  low  voice. 

:  ought  to  make  you  feel  glad  instead 
t  he  that  handsome  young  '  Jack 
.  Rich  used  to  go  to  school  with? 


Where  is  he  now?  Didn't  your  uncle  adopt 
him?" 

Mrs.  Sayers  could  not  have  seen  the  pained  ex- 
pression on  the  -young  girl's  face,  or  she  surely 
would  not  have  asked  the  question  of  his  where^ 
abouts ! 

*'  I  thought  you  knew  Jack  has  been  away  from 
home  a  long  time,  and — and  he's  in  trouble  now — 
if  you  care  to,  Mrs.  Sayers,  you  may  read  his  letter ; 
you  will  understand  then  better  than  I  can  tell 
you,"  and  Belinda  handed  her  a  well-written 
letter,  in  a  bold,  graceful  hand.  Mrs.  Sayers 
took  the  letter,  which  bore  no  date,  and  read : 

'*  Dear  Sis  :  I  am  in  my  old  quarters  again, 
you  see — not  from  choice,  however !  It  isn't  the 
most  desirable  spot  in  the  world ;  no  cigars,  nor 
daily  papers;  actually  there  isn't  a  last  year's 
almanac  to  be  had  here,  and  the  dreary  days  slip 
around  untold.  I  amuse  myself,  however,  playing 
a  little  game  they  teach  here.  It's  called  'cob- 
bler.'    I  don't  suppose  you  ever  saw  it,  however. 
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in  prison/'  she  thought;  bat  then  there  viii 
indignant  displeasure  at  Belinda's  detennin 
to  go  from  her  house  to  prison,  to  see  her  I 
as  well.     "  I  will  not  say  I  will  forbid  yoin  i 


UiMi'i  )i>ii  I  iiiiif  oiii  i\\\x\  hif  nil",  undeserving 
iliiiiifji  I  III  {*  1  uiiiitit  hkc*  >oii  If)  hring  me  a 
li  u  iifMir.,  Ill  MIMIC-  idImiiio,  anil  an  almanac; 
)iiii  liiiihi'l   nuniiiin   li.iviii^  ihcm  with  you  until 

"»  ■•'»  •••"•»•'       I  '»••  i-«li  •»!  ilu*  luxi  month  is  our  i  turn,"  said  she,  at  length.     "I  think  tooi 

iiii|iii»<ii  .i.i\       I  Im\ii'i  ihc  ItMsi  idea  how  soon  j  you,  Belinda,  for  that;  but  indeed  I  do  noli 

II  \\\\\   «»<hu'   aitdinil.  hni   I  will  tount  the  <la>s  what  good  you  can  do  your  brother  by  visiti 

*'*'"'  *  "^^^  ^*'"*       Atti*iu.iMiel\,alihoi]phyoumay  him,  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  might  poBiUyl 

d.ul»»    ilu    Mm>     ii)\    Hoii!>  ami   .ui  ions  don't  you.     How  a  man  who  can  write  a  letter  like  t 

l».*niu»M.»  |vit*»  il\     bill,  nixeiiheless.  1  am  your  can  have  the  courage  to  ask  a  decent  ^ 

'*' ''  **'*'''** '                                                jACk."  longing  to  him  to  come  and  sec  him  in  hisa    _, 

•   W  \\\.  wUw  \\\  ihi-  ^oiKl  i>  he,  IWlinda?  no  is  more  than  I  can  understand!     You  maygo^i 

» «s.u> .  uo  d.u!^  j..*|  tM>  "•  tv'bimed  Mrs.  Sa>ere,  course;  but  I  advise  you  not  to,"  and  Mn.  Sqai| 

xws  I  u-.id;.xi;  iiu'  U  ;ii'r  thuMij:^  iHioe.  lurred  away  to  her  book  again  with  these  i 

'   0:\,  M.x  S,4\<is.  Kul  -s  in  i>.eiiy  H:!!:*'  ar.d  pathetic  words. 

»v'  i  dA  ...  u  huAv-  d,^^*n  i>.  w  '   Or.e  cac  hardly  blame  her.     It  cannot  beteJ 

^.^  ;    >.v/     iaS  IW...  Ja  "  ar.d  M-v  5va>£r>>  r>^«^r.:»:  son  of  feeling  to  think  of  one's  dd*^ 

\o»^"  >ou.  J,*\;  X  y^^xi^r  k.^..:?:,  arc   Iws  5>=:r.i-  i-s-'s  ^Dverress  out  for  the  afternoon,  in  at 

v::'*  rtl     And  yet  the  man  was  Belinda's c 

.^^:  ^,^  o-.*;";  v.>:  :o  N?  :*:?:;?.  !  ir:  c:  :t  sc-e  :r::-<r.  *z«f  ill  the  had,  near  and  dear  to  her, i 

'     '    *'       \*'^    *   ■'^''  *'    '^'  .:>ie«»i  :•?  -?  zo:.  ::••  ▼rci.d.     He  was  in  trouble,  and  sheconldi 

I  ^*s  sv   Vv      ,.i.  *A-.-.  ^  ".-w       •  A":?:  :.;    ir:  :  -  z<?'x»  b::  iliis  once  daring  his  term.    Wa 

M.NNV.  *x*  i.',     ;   »  .*  a  %   o  «:  .V-  ;5^.:^  xj^-  :  *•:.:  le:   tzz\  :o  ••visit  him  in  prison,"  sos^ 

\fc',    i:.>**CN    ..  :>iv    ,u:  -..-^  Sf  .-.crr-r-Ji -t-i.  =ci  zlti  li.t  l*:c«.  aad  doobtles  in  a  fit  franeiS 

ui    *a..   A   v.^.,v          .vi  -    -.-ci::a.:.   ,-.:.5    :^!-  n..:»:  tr  .-^^-ps  :be  good  words  and  gentle IB^ 

■ik'^ei  *  —     v^:.  i.c   :?v'   i-vuxji  ^js  Tu.:   .:    :.s  :r;ai::  '•i..;i  321  saser's  appearance  most  sovelfrj 

x\.;.s.N  .  s:   >c   «,\.  sK    -  ^4s   t.x.^:   ;  :c»:   :. ::.  \r.\i    \ti  -     ?:i:c  grrl,  her  heart  was  none  tie: 

'v^  .N,..;vv     :*..   'o  'a.-    .  >^.:V  t.-f -.:ii.-  .- r.e  *  i^r.tr  i:r  >L-s.  5.1  Tsr's  unsympathetic  words; lii- 

'"^     •-     *             ^*^»"    -    --i  ^  :«•:    :>  itr*:-  t*.   t.  1   --:e  ii:i-..rs  s:I:  ringing  in  herean,]b* 

^  •'  "***       *■       "■*•-■*•  -      •'::.'     •  -   *  ■>    : '^     .\\:  :r:-  ..:•;-   i^ac.^  •  ^-r::  :-  rer  way. 

*^    '   ■  "              ■     *  "       »■-      *^-  ^  "^  •.-   i;:e  TxltM  cc  lxs::!y  up  the  street,  cryisi 

» ■•'    ^  ^    :»              .      . .  '•.  V  ^    .  V,  ^  ^  .:.  ■    :e:.:ii:    : if r  ■»-.'..  sie  heard  quick  steps  1» 

.  .  --.  .  '..'...  :.::.:     tc'-     u'.ti    ;p-scz:Iy    a   light   touch  OD  Iw 

■-  *--  .    -   ■  ^  .=r^-  luusc;   ler  r:  '.i^ck  around,  and  turning  she 

.-•    :.       .  :•■  -B.'T    :r>;i:c    :cr  E»i_ii  Sav ers,  Mrs.  Sayers's  step> 

-   • ..—        *T  :».^.-.tir    I  rr.  :r  ie««£:e<en. 

^     -  i.- .       v,>i  3v:  ./.i:-..     3ni  »ie.  ^ckly,  in  a  firm, decided 

•^^'^-.-^  ~.   vas  a  -_ie    larary,  and  I  heard  all  yon 

.>c   ■  ^   .   :vj'..:cr  r^irt  zi.k:n^  abcat  just  now,  audbcic 

.    \^    ..       i:^.  -        :r    •-  vi:cr  i   ;ir.:^r  which  you  dropped  lod 

^          '-.-.•.      4.  ^^.r   --a:.      I  "cTti  icrry  for  you  from  my  heart; 

'     ■    •■  .    -^    -^v.     J  r:  ::   2!^:  and,  Belinda,  I  in 

-  r     '^  *  .  ■     :u    :  rc^  ••:ur  zrother  Jackl" 

--  ^v    -s    ^■•'.   "=e.   Mss  E.:::h!"  replied  B^ 

^  ■■.!,  -<..  .-  .::-  iiicrr   n  .-.er  =:irprise, 

*  "     '        -    ^  i«o   -ure.    .'  ycur  brcthcr  is  like  you,  theit 

v.a«.    jt:  i<jaie  i«:cc  in  him — some  depth  yet  ns- 

. '^cTc-i — 4ac   iherefore  he  may  be  redeemable. 

.^-    ne  ^3  ^:cji  you,  Belinda;  perhaps  I  may»] 

•v'i't'."!inij  :3ic  will  help  and  encourage  him  to  4 

V.    ■  T^Lv.t-   .ijux  he  has."     There  was  an  earnest  ligl 
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tie  girl's  eyesy  and  a  tender  pathos  in 
IS  she  spoke. 

looked  and  listened  in  a  bewildered 
ite.  **  Was  it  a  dream,  or  was  it  true, 
Edith,  who  taught  the  mission -school 
who  had  subdued  and  converted  the 
mg  them,  was  offering  to  go  to  prison 
nd  talk  to  Jack?" 

mother.  Miss  Edie,  she  would  never 
to,"  said  Belinda,  when  at  length  she 
ds  to  speak. 

rr  has  nothing  to  say  about  this  work  I 
do— I  shall  not  ask  her.  I  have  asked 
power,  Belinda,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
\o  this.  ITiink,  if  through  the  words  I 
\  your  brother,  he  feels  a  sincere  repent- 
the  past,  and  should  resolve  to  live 
uer,  better  life,  when  he  leaves  where 
;  think,  Belinda,  is  it  any  one's  right 
ae  a  trial  ?    Then  let  me  go  with  you 

3  girls  walked  on  side  by  side.  At 
inda  answered :  "  You  may  come  with 
Edie;  I  have  not  the  power  to  refuse 
s  Jack's  whole  future  life  I  am  thinking 
:oDtinued  she,  in  a  half -whisper  to  her- 
\  is  not  so  depraved  and  wicked  as  some 
e  me  think.  There  is  a  germ  of  good 
i;  it  may  lie  under  a  mound  of  evil 
associations,  bat  there  is  good  seed 
Dd  it  may  be  set  sprouting  again.  Oh, 
e  can  be  no  barm.  Miss  Edie,  for  you 

God's  help  I  will,  Belinda,"  returned 
L  low  voice;  and  then  the  two  walked 
ce  until  they  reached  the  heavy  gates 
ned  wide,  and  swung  back  again  upon 
ben  the  key  turned  upon  them,  Edith 
md  clasped  her  companion's  arm ;  but 
'ed  herself,  and  steadily  followed  their 

they  reached  the  room  where  the  con- 
allowed  to  see  their  friends. 
^,"  said  the  warden  to  the  attendant, 
to  take  their  names  to  the  prisoner. 

believe,"  he  added,  looking  curiously 
e  fiures  of  the  two  young  girls.  Belinda 
Dswer,  and  then  the  two  followed  the  at- 
>ng  the  kmg  corridor  until  they  Jt:^  bed 
itkX  where  they  were  to  fiod  "  No  ^$9" 
s  brother  Jack ! 
1  op  as  they  entered,  a  trifle  eobamMwd 


and  abashed  at  seeing  a  stranger  with  his  sister,  a 
young  girl,  too,  and  pretty  as  well  as  young. 

«« This  is  Miss  Edith,  Jack,"  said  Belinda,  after 
their  greetings';  "she  wanted  to  come  with  me; 
she  has  never  been  in  a — she  has  never  Hern  thJH 
place  before."  She  corrected  herself,  seeing  Jttck'ii 
face  flush  scarlet  as  she  almost  called  his  "qiinrtcrH" 
by  their  rightful  name.  Jack  bowed  politely  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  introduction,  and  Edith 
could  not  help  but  notice  his  manner  was  (|iilte 
that  of  the  gentlemen  she  met  outside  of  prinon 
walls.  And  he  was  very  handsome;  his  convi<'t'H 
suit  did  not  hide  his  tall,  straight,  manly  fifturr, 
and  his  face  was  good,  like  Belinda's,  with  an 
even  more  intelligent  and  refined  exprcMion. 
The  tears  rushed  to  Edith's  eyes  as  she  thotight 
what  would  be  her  feelings  were  it  her  brother 
Rich  thus  disgraced;  and  as  she  beheld  the  two, 
brother  and  sister,  "so  near  and  yet  so  far"  from 
one  another,  as  pure  a  prayer  as  ever  went  tip  from 
prison  walls  lifted  itself  out  of  the  young  girl's 
heart  for  the  young  man  before  her,  so  humiliated 
and  disgraced. 

''  Oh,  Jack,  how  is  it  you  are  here  again  I"  cried 
Belinda,  at  length,  forgetting  the  attcndattti  who 
now  paced  up  and  down  the  corridor  outtldtt 
"Why  did  you  join  those  bad,  wicked  fellows 
who  led  you  away  from  the  right  path  once 
before?  You  promised  me  you  would  do  better ; 
you  said  I  should  never  see  you  here  again ;"  and 
Belinda  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears* 

Jack  looked  pained  and  annoyed  at  his  sifter's 
exhibition  of  feeling,  and  as  he  glanr  cd  at  her 
companion's  face,  also  tear-stained,  and  rerol' 
lected  her  now  as  his  old  schoolmate,  Ri^h 
Sayers's  sister,  he  answered  in  a  bitter  tone 
of  bravado: 

"  I'm  here  because  I  deserve  it.  One  must  not 
expect  to  see  angels  in  prisons  in  these  days,  nax 
heroes  either;  I'm  neitlier  one  nor  the  other. 
I'm  a  convict,  justly  incarcerated  for  a  f^nal 
offence  I" 

**  No,  no,  Jack ;  yoa  do  not  mean  to  lay  ^^ni 
deserve  this  imprisonment,  it  is  all  ytnat  miiM 
uke  that  the  lawyers  and  judge  c^nild  not  sec; 
you  do  not  itntrye  to  be  here;"  and  iklinda 
clung  to  her  brother's  arm,  Mn4  UxAuUl  up  in  bis 
eyes  piteoosly* 

"  i  am  here  for  making  and  p^mn%  rovftierfrU 
OKroey,  and  so  its  lawftil  and  jtist^  yim  see.  W^ica 
I  was  here  before  I  was  an  innouut  hay.    Tbe 
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money  found  on  me  was  put  there  then  by  a  gang 
of  young  men  with  whom  I  was  in  company.  I 
protested  my  innocence ;  but  the  money  was  found 
upon  my  person,  and  after  a  short  trial  I  was  sen- 
tenced. They  say  '  solitary  confinement  brings  a 
prisoner  round/  and  m|ikes  him  reijent  of  his 
crimes.  I  don't  know  about  it;  my  lonely  hours 
were  spent  in  rebelling  against  the  injustice  from 
which  I  suffered,  cursing  fate,  and  determining 
were  I  once  out,  I'd  '  have  the  game  as  well  as 
the  name  !*  After  serving  my  term — it  was  a  short 
one,  I  was  only  a  boy,  not  twenty-one — I  came 
out  and  went  right  off  and  joined  my  old  com- 
rades, and  had  the  game.  I  was  rich  for  a  year. 
I  had  plenty  of  money;  but,  Bel,  dear,  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  give  you  or  mother  any  of  my  ill- 
gotten  gains,  and  so  I  never  wrote  to  you  or  came 
to  see  you.  I  was  rich  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
I  finally  got  back  to  my  old  quarters  again,  justly 
this  time  !" 

The  young  man's  voice  was  full  of  a  certain  as- 
sumed bravado,  and  he  had  confessed,  as  it  were, 
all  his  history  of  his  downfall,  looking  straight 
into  the  face  of  the  strange  young  girl  before  him, 
while  she,  listening  as  eagerly,  followed  him  word 
by  word ;  and  when  he  had  ended  his  recital, 
leaned  forward,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  eyes, 
asked  in  a  low,  trembling  voice : 

"And  when  you  are  freed  again,  what  will  you 
do?  go  on  in  the  calendar,  and  murder  and  kill?" 

The  young  man's  face  blanched.  It  was  a  start- 
ling, unexpected  question.  He  had  looked  for 
tears,  perhaps  a  mild  reproof,  followed  by  prayer; 
but  this  bold  question  !  He  had  not  thought  he 
should  go  on  downward  in  the  scale  of  crime; 
but  her  question  made  him  mute  for  a  moment. 
He  thought  for  the  first  time  of  the  plausibility  of 
it.  There  was  a  painful  silence,  in  which  Belinda 
clasped  her  hands  and  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  Oh,  would  Miss  Edith  talk  to  Jack  and 
make  him  hate  her ! 

**Why  do  you  ask  that  question?"  answered 
Jack,  at  length.  **Is  it  anything  to  you  what  a 
convict  does?  I  am  but  one  of  the  number  (389) 
confined  here  for  all  sorts  of  crimes.  I  may  *  mur- 
der and  kill,*  yet  why  not?  My  good  name  is 
gone;  I  was  an  innocent  man  here  once,  I  came 
out  a  released  convict.  When  a  man  has  that 
title  at  the  end  of  his  name,  what  use  in  ever 
trying  again  to  be  honest  and  good?" 

**  What  use !  make  that  name  redeem  that  title. 


A  man's  life  is  long,  a  man's  will  is  powerfbl  fix 
good  or  for  evil.  Be  as  strong  in  your  detenm- 
nation  to  do  better  when  you  are  again  relosed, 
as  you  were  to  do  worse  when  confined,  bcR 
before !  There  may  then  be  a  possibility  of  your 
rising  to  a  higher  height  than  the  gallows !" 

There  was  a  ring  in  the  girl's  voice  as  she  spoke^ 
and  a  color  on  her  cheek  that  told  how  eamot 
she  was  in  her  efforts  to  rouse  this  young  mill's 
desperate  spirit  of  despair. 

"  Do  you  believe  a  man  like  me  could  everriK 
from  the  depths  I  lie  in  to-day  and  hold  positioi^ 
demand  respect,  and  be  a  man  of  mark  in  tbevoril 
outside?     Do  you  dream  it  possible?" 

"As  possible  as  it  is  probable ;  a  man  likejoi  | 
will  return  here  with  a  different  sentence  1 
day,  if  that  man  does  not  determine  now  to  Eft  J 
abetter,  truer  life." 

'*  How  should  he  begin  ?  Where  should  lie|rt  j 
Who  would  lend  him  a  helping  hand?" 

There  was  a  new-bom  light  springing  up  in  te  I 
eyes  now;  a  beautiful  hope  had  touched  the  djfif-] 
embers  at  last. 

''Begin  now,"  rang  out  the  girl's  voke in jfr'j 
swer.  ''  Instead  of  sullenly  brooding  over  ftle  vtj 
injustice,  believe  in  Providence  and  a  good  Gfli^ 
Have  strong  faith  in  your  own  detennimtian  I 
make  the  world  forget  your  ill-doings  in  the  j 
you  shall  do  where  you  go.  The  world  BVivii 
choose  anywhere  I  Who  will  give  yon  a  hsrfl 
Here  is  mine ;  when  you  are  released,  send  to  ■^j 
I  will  help  you.  My  father  is  a  good,  kind  W^%\ 
through  him  you  shall  receive  all  that  you  vt^\ 
and  as  she  spoke,  a  little  hand  was  held  oat  to  Hi  J 
bravely. 

The  man   paused  before  taking  it    He 
more  touched  by  these  words  and  this  little  1 
than  by  all  the  sermons  preached  out  in  the  | 
hall,  that  he  had  listened  to  vaguely  on  the  Si^j 
bath.     After  a  short  silence,  in  which  the  1 
dant's  steps  sounded  very  loud  as  he  pased  I 
up  and  down  on  his  beat,  Jack  raised  bis  1 
hand,  and  in  a  low  voice,  said,  solemnly:  **! 
fore  God  and  this  assembly,  I  promise  to  dbef  ^ 
your  commands.    Your  words^have  been 
eloquent  than  prayers  and  entreaties.    Out  c 
woman's  heart  you  have  spoken  unto  a  m 
better  nature ;  you  have  awakened  a  sleeping  sp 
which  I  thought  was  paralyzed ;  yod  hate  p^ 
life  to  a  dead  hope.    Once  freed  agaitty  I  pioii 
you  I  will  do  that  which  shall  redeem  tlie  CQ 
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itle  my  name  now  bears.  You  shall  hear 
e ;  ^\  will  ask  you  for  your  help  some  day. 
your  hand  upon  it  now,  in  full  faith,  and 
le  deepest,  sincerest  gratitude;"  and  then 
I's  brother  Jack  took  within  his  the  little, 
ite  hand  held  out  to  him,  and  raised  it  to 
reverently. 

ne's  expired,  ladies,"  interrupted  the  atten- 
ho  had  been  watching  and  listening  very 
ly  to  the  strange  words  and  actions  of  the 
fore  him.  "I  beg  pardon,  Miss,"  he 
turning  to  Edith,  "but  I  hope  you  have 
Qsgressed  the  rules,  and,  when  you  shook 
ust  now  with  the  prisoner,  given  him  any- 
y  which  he  can  make  his  escape,  or  hurt 
,  you  know!" 

1  looked  surprised  and  indignant  as  she 
id  him,  with  quiet  dignity.  "  I  have  trans- 
neither  law  nor  rule,  sir;  although  I  hope," 
led,  with  a  look  at  Jack,  <'I  hope  what  I 
ven  the  gentleman" — she  could  not  bring 
to  say  prisoner — "  may  serve  him  to  make 
orable  enirte  in  the  world  outside  these 

The  roan  looked  a  trifle  puzzled. 
ly  some  good,  sharp  words,  Mr.  James," 
fid  Jack,  with  a  faint  smile, 
lay  give  him  some  tobacco,  mayn't  I?" 
•elinda,  timidly,  drawing  out  of  her  pocket 
package  as  she  spoke, 
yes,  of  course,  that  is  allowed,"  answered 
ly  eyeing  the  paper  wistfully  himself. 
a  may  give  it  to  Mr.  James,  instead  of  to 
,  dear.     I  am  going  to  begin  clean,  and 
»  old  habits,"  answered  Jack,  with  a  shy 
Edith. 

smiled  her  approval  as  she  replied:  ''I 
ike  to  send  you  an  occasional  paper — not 
ceo,  but  of  sermons — which  I  hope  you 
allowed  to  receive,  and  will  read." 
yes,  we  permit  those  sort  of  things.  You 
Dd  the  papers,  and  I  will  see  that  the 
•  gets  them,"  returned  Mr.  James,  hurry- 
D  toward  the  door. 

Belinda  clung  to  her  brother  in  a  last 
r,  crjring:  "You  will  try  to  do  all  you 
d.  Jack;  I^m sure  you  will!  Oh,  brother, 
er  the  encouraging  words  she  has  spoken, 
I  better  man !" 

le's  up,"  again  repeated  Mr.  James ;  and 
Jl  following  the  two,  asked  Edilb,  timidly, 
liec  yoQ  again?" 


"Never  here,  I  hope,"  returned  she,  with  a 
shudder,  looking  back ;  "  but  some  day  I  ho|)e  to 
meet  you  differently,"  and  then  she  was  gone. 

"Not  a  word,  please,  Belinda,"  naid  Edith,  as 
once  outside  the  prison  gates  her  companion  began 
to  utter  her  broken  thanks.  "  I  deserve  none ;  I 
have  done  but  that  which  I  would  want  another 
to  do  were  my  brother  in  the  place  yours  is  to*(lay. 
Oh  is  it  not  pitiful  to  see  one  of  his  education 
and  appearance  lie  so  low  I  How  came  he  thrown 
into  the  wicked  company  which  has  been  his 
downfall?" 

"How  can  I  tell?"  replied  Belinda,  sadly. 
"When  our  father  died,  we  were  children  ;  Jack 
was  the  eldest,  and  having  no  sons  of  his  own, 
Uncle  Mark  took  him,  and  said  he  would  educate 
and  make  Jack  a  gentleman,  as  father  was  before 
him.  I  stayed  with  mother,  and  instead  of  going 
to  school,  I  helped  her  teach  in  one.  Jack  used 
to  come  to  see  us  often  at  first.  He  was  always  a 
dear,  good  brother,  but  after  a  while,  when  ho 
went  to  lodge,  he  got  sort  of  weaned  away  from 
mother  and  me,  and  after  Uncle  Mark  died  we 
saw  very  little  of  him.  Mother  used  to  cry  over 
it  sometimes,  and  say  she  feared  Jack's  rich  friends 
made  him  ashamed  of  us ;  but  I  always  stood  up 
for  Jack,  and  said  I  knew  his  heart  was  all  right, 
and  he  would  come  to  us  and  make  us  nroud  of 
him  some  day.  Tm  glad  mother  didn't  live  to 
see  his  shame  1  she  always  believed  me  when  I 
spoke  like  that,  and  thought  that  Jack  would  turn 
out  in  the  end  a  noble,  good  man,  like  father ; 
and  now  he's  a  convict  1"  and  fK>or  tklinda 
sobbed  bitterly  behind  her  veil. 

''Don't  give  him  up  yet,  Belinda,"  said  ICiJith, 
consolingly.  "  His  heart  is  'all  right,'  I  am  %\\x^ 
of  it.  He  will  make  you  proud  of  hitn  mxwr.  day. 
See,  I  am  only  quoting  your  own  wr;rds/'  she 
added,  smiling;  "but  1  lH;lieve  thern,  as  y^nxx 
mother  did.  I  have  such  faith  in  the  rnan  who 
gave  me  his  promise  to-day,  that  I  can  truly  con* 
sole  you,  saying  I  feel  sure  he  will  come  tnii  (4 
those  prison  gates  a  wiser,  better  rnan." 

Mrs.  Sayers  never  learned  that  her  daughter 
had  gone  with  Belinda  to  ffr'mm  that  day  to  nee 
her  brother  Jack ;  but  the  bare  Quit  of  knowing 
that  any  one  sn  her  house  visited  friends  in 
''Cherry  Hill,"  so  annoyed  aiKl  distressed  her 
that  she  con/^Juded  not  long  after  that  she  would 
change  her  children's  (orerocii. 

"BeliJMU  was  so  ahstfacteJ  wiib  btr  IrooUea 
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that  she  was  becoming  careless  in  her  work/' 
Mrs.  Sayers  declared;  but  she  nevertheless  gave 
her  a  high  recommendation  when  she  left,  and 
spoke  well  of  her  many  good  and  noble  qualities. 

Belinda  used  to  call  occasionally  to  see  the 
children  and  Miss  Edith  after  she  left ;  but  there 
came  a  time  when  her  pale  face  was  seen  no  more. 
Somebody  told  Mrs.  Sayers  one  day  that  they 
heard  her  pretty  governess  had  died  of  brain  fever 
at  £ —  Hospital,  and  although  at  this  news  Mrs. 
Sayers  felt  a  sharp  indefinable  pang  shoot  through 
her  heart,  she  attributed  it  to  her  over-sensitive 
feelings,  thus  healing  the  sting  of  conscience  with 
a  flattering  tribute  to  her  vanity  ! 

Edith  shed  some  true,  sorrowful  tears,  when  she 
heard  of  the  poor  girl's  death,  and  unbeknown  to 
her  mother  went  to  the  hospital  shortly  after, 
where  she  learned  that  Belinda  had  lain  ill  a  long 
time.  "No  one  came  to  see  her,"  the  matron 
said,  "until  the  day  before  she  died  a  young  man 
called,  her  brother  he  said  he  was,  a  very  gentle- 
manly nice  sort  of  fellow,  indeed.  He  had  her 
buried  from  here,  and  that  is  all  we  know  about 
them." 

After  that  there  was  no  more  to  hear,  and  al- 
though Edith  Sayers  expected  and  hoped  for  a 
demand  for  the  assistance  she  had  promised,  it 
never  came;  the  helping  hand  she  had  held  out 
to  Belinda's  brother  Jack  was  unclaimed. 

Seven  years  passed.  The  recollection  of  her 
sad  visit  to  Cherry  Hill  prison  was  becoming  a 
faint,  dim  picture  in  Edith's  memory,  when  in 
Washington  one  winter  with  her  father,  who  was 
now  a  widower,  Edith  noticed  one  day  at  the 
grand  review  of  troops,  among  the  many  fine- 
looking  officers  on  horse  who  passed  their  win- 
dows, one  whose  face  seemed  strangely  familiar. 
In  vain  did  she  essay  to  recall  where  it  was  she 
had  met  those  earnest  gray  eyes  before. 

That  evening  she  knew,  for  when  her  father 
brought  up  to  her  for  introduction  "  General 
Jdckbon  Johnston,"  and  she  looked  once  more  into 
those  deep-set  earnest  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
beard  and  bronzed  face  she  recognized  directly 
Belinda's  brother  Jack  ! 

**  I  believe  I  am  not  shaking  hands  with  Miss 
Sayers  for  the  first  lime.  1  have  already  the  honor 
of  her  acquaintance,"  said  the  general,  taking  her 
hand  in  his  and  clasping  it  firmly. 

"Why,  where  in  the  world,  Edie,  can  yon  have 
met  our   brave   general?"  exclaimed  her  father, 


not  a  little  astonished  to  see  the  man  whoa 
body  felt  proud  to  know,  claiming  a  preri 
quaintance  with  his  "  little  girl." 

"  A  long  time  ago,  papa — ^I  den't  knov- 
get,"  stammered  Edithi  growing  red  and 
turn. 

"But  I  do  not  forget,  Miss  Edith,  and  : 
shall,"  interrupted  the  general,  with  « 
"and  if  your  father  will  return  with  me 
quarters  this  evening,  I  will  tell  him  the  i 
our  first  meeting." 

"Oh,  no  matter;  never  mind,  gen 
school-day  acquaintance,  I  dare  say.  I  oal 
dered  that  Edie  had  never  claimed  yon  ) 
she  is  so  enthusiastic  over  oar  'brave  I 
blue,'  and  I  need  not  tell  her  your  name 
noble  list." 

"What  I  am,  Mr.  Sayers,  I  owe  enti 
your  daughter ;  but  before  oar  aoqnaintan 
ceeds  any  further,  I  must  insist  upon 
you  more  particularly  the  history  of  o 
meeting." 

Considerably  mystified  and  somewhat  si 
at  the  general's  pertinacity  and  Edith's 
panying  painful  embarrassment,  Mr.  Sajei 
a  few  moments'  more  conversation,  took  tl 
eral's  arm  and  accompanied  him  to  his  q 
where  he  learned  the  whole  true  story  of  B 
brother  Jack's  downfall  and  resurrection. 

Next  day,  when  he  found  his  daughtei 
Mr.  Sayers  kissed  her  tenderly,  saying,  *' ' 
your  father's  own  child,  Exlith.  General  J< 
told  me  all  last  night,  and  I  am  proud  tc 
earnest  and  true  a  little  woman  my  daughte 
have  been  the  salvation  and  the  making  of 
man,  and  you  have  my  permission  to  ren 
acquaintance  so  unfortunately  t)egun." 

Edith's  season  in  Washington  that  wintc 
very  pleasant  one ;  and  no  young  lady  in 
capital  had  a  more  envied  gallant  to  aca 
her  to  receptioii  and  review  than  had  Edit! 
person  of  the  brave  General  Johnston,  who 
was  upon  every  one's  lips. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  however,  th 
ties  ceased.  The  "  Home"  was  soon  to  be 
the  troops  were  disbanded,  and  Mr.  Say 
written  to  Edith's  aunts  that  he  should  bi 
home. 

General  Johnston,  too,  was  making  prep 
to  return  to  his  Western  home,  where  he  f 
iously  awaited  by  a  gimteful  loving  circle  oi 
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'ho  Jong^  to  crown  their  conquering  hero 
ly  and  laurel. 

e  was  one  thing  yet  the  brave  general 
to  win   before  he   returned,   and   yet   it 

farther  from  his  reach  than  any  battle- 
e  had  ever  coveted. 

determined,  however,  to  "put  it  to  the 
and  win  or  lose  it  all;"  and  so  one  mom- 
Drtly  before  his  departure,  he  called  at  the 
ad  asked  to  see  Miss  Sayers. 
h  was  alone  in  their  reception-room,  and 
n,  saying : 

pa  is  over  at  the  Capitol.  He  will  be  so 
ot  to  see  you ;"  for  something  in  his  face 
r  he  had  come  to  say  goodby,  and  Edith 
h  herself  to  bid  him  farewell. 
avc  come  to  See  you  especially  and  alone 
)rning,"  interrupted  the  general.     "Will 

me  tell  you  something  of  my  life  since 

met,  before  we  say  good-by?" 
I  bowed  in  answer,  "  If  you  care  to  tell  me, 
>e glad  to  listen." 

are  to  have  you,  of  all  persons  in  the  whole 
orld,  know  all  my  life;*'  and  then  seating 

beside  her  in  the  shadow  of  the  heavy 
I  curtain  which  hung  from  the  great  deep 
%  he  began  in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  at 
li  earnest  eyes  as  he  had  looked  at  her  that 
9n  so  long  ago:  "The  day  you  left  the 
vails  I  was  a  changed  man.  There  was  a 
il  hope  held  out  to  roe,  a  beautiful  vision 
ver  beside  me  after,  chanting  in  a  sweet, 
Hce  thqise  brave,  earnest  words,  'A  man's 
K)werful:for  evil  or  for  good.  Be  as  strong 
'  determination  to  do  better  as  you  have 
do  worse.  Instead  of  brooding  over  Fate, 
in  God ;  make  the  world  forget  your  ill- 
n  the  good  you  will  do.  The  world  is 
:hoose  anywhere.     Who  will  give  you  a 

hand?  Here  is  mine!*  These  words 
y  morning  and  my  evening  prayers.  I 
and  worked  to  their  music  by  day,  I 
i  of  their  echoes  at  night,  and  I  lived  and 
1  in  the  hope  of  my  redemption  through 
lO  were  my  Saviour!  The  sermons  from 
you  sent  me  were  cut  out  carefully  and 
me  by  Mr.  James.  I  received  but  three, 
'  were  enough  ;  they  echoed  all  your  words, 
y  breathed  of  the  spirit  you  had  instilled 
jT  fainting  life.  I  was  released  from  my 
1  short  time  in  consequence  of  my  welU 
L.  XV.— 17 


doing,  and  when  the  prison  gates  clanged  after 
me,  and  I  was  once  more  out  into  the  free  air,  I 
was  a  better  man  than  I  had  ever  been  before ;  I 
was  a  good,  believing,  faithful.  Christian  man*! 

"  The  first  place  to  which  I  went  upon  my  re- 
lease was  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  from  whence  I 
had  received  a  note  apprising  me  of  my  sister's 
serious  illness.  I  found  her  past  all  help ;  she 
died  in  my  arms,  blessing  your  name  as  my  de- 
liverer. After  her  death  I  went  West,  and  restor- 
ing the  missing  letter  to  our  original  name,  wrote 
mine  'Johnston.'  When  the  call  came  for  troops 
I  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer.  I  would 
'make  my  name  redeem  its  title,'  I  thought;  I 
would  at  least  give  my  services  and  my  life  to  the 
country  under  whose  laws  I  had  once  been  a  pris- 
oner; and  now  I  can  tell  you  I  have  accomplished 
all  I  dared  hope  for.  My  name  is  beloved  and 
honored ;  my  ill-doings  are  forgotten  in  the  good 
I  have  tried  to  do  in  serving  my  country;  my  faith 
is  firm  in  a  man's  will  for  good.  I  believe  and 
trust  in  a  forgiving  God,  and  I  have  kept  all  I 
promised  you,  have  I  not?" 

"  You  have  fought  the  good  fight.  The  victory 
is  yours,"  softly  quoted  Edith,  her  eyes  dim  with 
tears,  yet  shining  brightly  with  the  pride  and 
glory  she  felt  in  this  grand  hero  whom  she  felt 
she  had  helped  create. 

"  And  yet  there  is  one  thing  more  to  which  I 
have  not  yet  dared  aspire,"  replied  the  general,  in 
a  low  voice;  "something  you  held  out  to  me  that 
day  so  long  ago;"  and  as  he  spoke,  the  general 
lifted  up  the  little  hand  lyjpg  on  Edith's  lap,  and 
continued :  "  This  is  the  one  thing  else  I  most 
desire.  I  have  your  father's  consent  to  ask  you 
for  it,  and  if  you  will  give  it  me  again,  I  will  lay 
down  the  love  of  my  life  at  your  feet.  What  I 
am  you  have  made  me,  Edith.  Let  me  then  give 
you  myself;  I  will  try  to  be  worthy  of  you.  Lay 
thy  sweet  hands  in  mine,  and  trust  to  me."  v 

The  little  hand  was  held  out  once  more  td* 
Belinda*s  brother  Jack,  and  the  words  which  ac- 
companied it  held  the  old  true  ring,  as  Edith 
replied : 

"  You  are  worthy  of  all  you  desire  or  ask.  My 
hand  follows  my  heart ;  and  oh,  Jack,  that  is  all 
yours  !"  and  thus  the  life  she  saved  became  hers; 
and  notwithstanding  it  was  in  a  prison  that  she 
"visited*'  and  first  met  her  husband,  Edith  John- 
ston never  regretted  the  day  she  went  to  see 
Belinda's  brother  Jack. 
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A  SOUTHERN  WATERING-PLACE. 

By  Charles  A.  Pilsbury. 


Thb  Spring  region,  comprising  portions  of  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  contains  a 
great  variety  of  waters,  some  of  which  have 
marked  medicinal  qualities.  Of  these  springs,  the 
Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  is  the  most  noted.  It 
18  situated  on  Howard's  Creek,  Greenbrier  County, 
West  Virginia,  two  thousand  feet  above  tide-water, 
and  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  great  mountain 
range  which  separates  the  waters  which  flow  into 
Chesapeake  Bay  from  those  which  empty  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
highly  picturesque.  The  charming  little  valley 
which  contains  this  wonderful  spa  is  hemmed  in 
by  mountains.  Near  the  spring  a  clear,  sparkling 
stream  meanders  over  a  gravelly  bed,  under  dense 
masses  of  foliage.  The  climate  is  delightful  dur- 
ing six  months  of  the  year.  In  summer  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  between  55^  and  65^,  and  rarely 
rises  above  80^,  while  the  atmosphere  is  elastic 
and  invigorating. 

Within  easy  access  of  the  White  Sulphur  are 
other  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  frequented, 
and  of  which  the  '•Hot,"  "Warm,"  and  **  Heal- 
ing" Springs,  the  "Old  Sweet"  and  "Sweet 
Chalybeate,"  the  "Salt"  and  "Red  Sulphur"  are 
the  most  noted. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  White  Sulphur 
Spring  was  frequented^  invalids,  and  ever  since 
that  time  it  has  been  the  favorite  resort  of  the  elite 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  at  this  Spring  ladies  and  gentlen.en  who 
have  not  missed  a  season  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  In  the  days  of  the  stage-coach,  a  majority 
of  the  visitors  came  from  their  distant  homes  in 
splendid  private  carriages,  attended  by  liveried 
servants,  and  established  themselves  in  their  own 
cottages.  Those  who  did  not  own  a  cottage  had 
to  be  content  with  very  meagre  accommodations. 
There  were  no  conveniences,  and  the  larder  was 
uncommonly  lean.  The  guests  had  to  forage  for 
themselves,  purchasing  game,  milk,  butter  and 
eggs  from  the  hunters  and  furmers  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  If  a  guest  ventured  to  com- 
plain of  the  shortcomings  of  the  hotel  table — and 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  many  did  so — the 
proprietor  would  reply,  "I  charge  you  ten  dollars 


a  week  for  the  water.  Everjrthing  elae  is 
What  more  could  'be  said  ?  This  state  of 
continued  for  many  years.  Indeed,  it  i 
since  the  late  civil  war  that  the  public  tal 
been  even  passably  good,  or  that  ordioar 
forts  and  conveniences  have  been  prorided. 

In  1857  this  property  came  into  the  pa 
of  a  company,  composed  mostly  of  Vlq 
who  soon  after  set  to  work  to  beautify  thegi 
and  to  erect  a  main  hotel  building,  which 
largest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  Sc 
country,  it  being  four  hundred  feet  in  leogi 
covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  The 
bar,  restaurant,  barber  shop,  kitchen,  expr 
telegraph  offices,  and  a  printing-oflice,  are 
ground  floor ;  above  which,  and  opening  < 
spacious  veranda  extending  the  whole  len 
both  sides  of  the  building,  are  the  bAlI-rooi 
ing-room,  parlor,  and  two  reception-roomt 
dining-room  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-C 
long,  and  capable  of  seating  two  thousand 
The  parlor  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  i] 
apartments  in  America,  being  half  as  lai|p 
as  the  celebrated  East  Room  in  the  Prei 
mansion  at  Washington.  The  ball*room 
same  size,  and  has  a  floor  of  hard  pine 
from  inequalities  and  almost  as  highly  p 
as  a  mirror.*  The  two  remaining  stories  1 
voted  to  lodging  rooms.  Surrounding  tht 
building  are  rows  of  cottages,  built  along  t1 
sides,  and  making  quite  a  village.  A  few  c 
cottages  are  of  two  stories;  but  the  majoi 
low,  sharp-roofed  structures,  with  broad  v< 
in  front,  and  shaded  by  trees  and  clinging 
They  are  numbered  and  designated  by 
There  is  a  Virginia,  a  Baltimore,  a  Geor 
Alabama,  a  Louisiana,  and  a  Carolina  Roi 
also  Paradise  Row,  Bachelor's  Row,  Wol 
and  Gambler's  Row,  the  latter  being  the 
the  "tiger." 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  is  the 
over  which  a  pavilion  has  been  erected.  T 
originally  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  I 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cup  filled  with 
and  in  her  left  hand  an  herb.  This  status 
peared  during  the  war,  having  been  carrie 
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or  destroyed  by  Sheridan's  troopers.  Under  this 
pAfilioD  the  great  fountain  bubbles  up  from  a  sub- 
ftnuom  of  limestone,  and  is  received  in  an  octa- 
gonal pool,  four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  which 
it  fills  to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  The  temperature 
jd  the  water  is  62®  Fahrenheit,  and  does  not  vary 
rwiBter  or  summer.  The  spring  yields  about  thirty 
jdkms  per  minute,  and  this  quantity  is  not  per- 
ceptibly varied  either  by  a  long-continued  drought 
wan  excessive  rainfall.  The  waste  water  is  con- 
/fe]fed  through  a  pipe  to  the  bath-building,  which 
iiatoated  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  two  hundred 
-furis  distant.  The  water  from  this  spring  was 
nalyaed  in  1842  by  Professor  Hayes  of  Boston, 
who  stated  the  distinctive  medicinal  influences  of 
die  water  on  the  system  to  be  as  follows:  Caihar- 
ticy  diuretic,  sudorific,  and  alterative.  Its  speci- 
alty is  its  action  on  the  liver  and  its  cure  of  the 
Aeaies  which  are  caused  by  a  functional  derange- 
■eot  of  that  organ,  while  consumptives  are  warned 
gainst  its  use. 

Hy  first  visit  to  the  White  Sulphur  was  in  the 
moth  of  August,  1869.  The  stage-coach  had 
ken  superseded  a  few  weeks  before  by  the  iron 
■  lone,  the  rails  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
md  having  reached,  in  their  progress  westward, 
ihe  very  entrance  to  the  grounds.  Leaving  Wash- 
iftODp  the  national  capital,  at  7  a.m.,  I  embarked 
Ma  ierry-boat  for  half  an  hour's  sail  down  the 
Inad  Potomac  to  the  seedy  and  sleepy-looking 
lotD  of  Alexandria.  Here  we  take  a  train  on  the 
OiSDge  and  Alexandria  Railroad  to  Gordonsville, 
where  connection  is  made  with  the  Chesapeake 
iDd  Ohio  Railroad. 

Efery  mile  of  the  journey  is  over  historic 
poand.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
aames  of  a  few  of  the  stations  to  call  up  memo- 
Ilea  of  the  bloody  past,  when  the  gray-coated 
toldiers  of  the  Confederacy  and  those  in  the 
Federal  blue  swarmed  on  the  hillsides  and  swept 
over  the  plains  below.  In  those  days  the  smoke 
of  battles  obscured  the  now  peaceful  sky,  and  in 
the  fields  where  the  grain  is  ripening,  the  great 
reaper,  Death,  did  his  harvesting.  No  traces  of 
Ae  conflict  now  remain  save  a  Federal  burial- 
B>Ottiid  at  one  place,  and  here  and  there  the  ruins 
of  an  earthwork.  But  the  names  alone  of  such 
stations  as  Manassas  Junction,  Warrenton  Junc- 
^,  Culpepper,  Rapidan,  Gordonsville  and  Char- 
lottesville are  sufficient  to  excite  the  interest  of  the 
'^iiiristy  and  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  landscape 


which  the  speeding  train  unrolls  like  a  panorama. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  journey  the  scenery  is  not 
attractive.  When*  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are 
reached,  however,  the  lover  of  Nature  will  be 
roused  to  ecstasy.  At  times  the  train  seems  to 
cling  precariously  to  the  mountain  side,  and  you 
look  down  upon  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of 
Virginia,  with  ils  snug  farm-houses,  meandering 
streams,  clumps  of  trees,  and  broad  fields  of  grain 
and  tobacco.  One  view  has  been  particularly 
admired.  Two  lofty  hills,  densely  wooded  from 
foot  to  summit,  rise  abruptly  from  the  banks  of  a 
stream  of  crystal  clearness.  Clinging  to  the  side 
of  one  of  these  hills,  and  just  over  the  water,  stands 
a  picturesque  dwelling.  The  stream  loses  itself  in 
the  shadows  and  foliage,  while  a  background  of 
hills,  with  soft  outlines,  melt  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  complete  a  picture  which  should  be 
perpetuated  on  canvas.  And  now  the  scenery  be- 
comes bolder,  grander  and  wilder. 

On  my  first  journey  thither,  however,  the  train 
was  so  delayed  that  we  did  not  climb  the  Alle- 
ghenies  until  after  nightfall.  I  can  only  recall 
the  tilting  of  the  car  endways  and  sideways;  it 
seemed  to  me  sometimes  to  reach  an  angle  of  45^ ; 
the  wild  snorts  and  shrieks  of  the  three  locomo- 
tives which  puffed  and  panted,  and  at  times  were 
barely  able  to  push  or  pull  this  burden  up  the 
steep  grades;  and  then  the  welcome  rattle  of  the 
brakes,  and  the  glimmer  of  lanterns  in  the  dark- 
ness without  as  the  journey  was  ended. 

Having  since  passed  over  this  portion  of  the 
road  in  the  daytime,  I  was  enabled  to  verify,  not 
only  the  glowing  descriptions  given  of  the  scenery, 
but  to  testify  to  the  engineering  skill  displayed. 
The  road  from  Carrington  to  the  White  Sulphur, 
a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles,  is  of  the  most 
substantial  character,  and  probably  cost  more  per 
mile  than  any  similar  route  in  the  United  States. 
Cuts  and  fills  alternate.  The  embankment  of 
Moss  Run,  the  largest  fill,  contains  800,000  cubic 
yards  of  earthwork,  which  would  suffice  for  forty 
miles  of  railroad  through  any  ordinary  country. 
This  embankment  is  only  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long, 
and  cost  ^400,000.  Jersey's  Run  fill  is  179  feet 
high,  and  cost  1(700,000.  There  are  seven  double- 
track  tunnels  ote  total  length  of  two  and  a  half 
miles;  the  shortest  400  feet,  and  the  longest 
4,760  feet.  The  maximum  and  ruling  grade  on 
the  main  track  going  west  is  sixty  feet,  and  going 
east  but  thirty  feet  per  mile.     There  are  no  curves 
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of  less 'than  i,ooo  feet  radius.  When  it  is  added 
that  the  road  bed  is  of  the  most  substantial  char- 
acter, and  the  equipment  of  the  line  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  speed,  comfort,  and  safety, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  triumph  of  en- 
gineering skill  of  which  Americans  may  well  feel 
proud. 

The  only  really  dangerous  place  on  the  road  is 
said  to  be  at  Carrington,  where  the  eastern-bound 
traveller  is  tempted  to  leave  the  train  by  the  pro- 
mise of  an  excellent  breakfast ;  but  where,  if  he 
succeeds  in  getting  anything  to  eat,  he  is  likely  to 
pay  a  penalty  for  partaking  thereof  in  the  pains  of 
dyspepsia.  Elsewhere  he  may  satisfy  his  appetite 
from  the  wares  of  colored  vendors  without  leaving 
his  seat.  The  hard-boiled  eggs,  cold  chicken, 
apple  pies  and  lemonade  of  Sambo  at  Charlottes- 
ville, or  Dinah  at  Gordonsville  are,  to  the  fare  at 
Carrington,  what  a  twenty-franc  dinner  at  Phil- 
lippes,  in  the  days  of  Pascal's  glory,  was  to  a  two- 
franc  dinner  in  the  Palais  Royal  (for  foreigners 
exclusively)  with  the  prices  transposed. 

Arriving  at  the  White  Sulphur  during  the  first 
week  in  August,  1S69,  I  found  "the  season"  at 
its  height.  Two  thousand  names  were  recorded 
on  the  hotel  books,  and  that  many  people  were 
content  with  accommodations  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  twelve  hundred.  Many  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  were  aghast  at  the  prospect  before  them. 
It  was  nearly  daybreak,  and  we  had  stood  in  the 
office  for  half  an  hour  or  more  after  inscribing  our 
names,  each  one  exercising  his  powers  of  diplo- 
macy upon  the  room  clerk  to  obtain  some  advan- 
tage over  the  others.  Finally,  one  detachment 
was  marched  off,  headed  by  a  colored  man  with  a 
lantern,  to  a  church  within  the  grounds,  the  base- 
ment floor  of  which  had  been  filled  with  cots. 
Five  men,  including  myself,  utter  strangers  to 
each  other,  were  consigned  to  a  section  of  the 
main  hall  in  the  third  story  of  the  hotel,  where  by 
means  of  sheets  suspended  from  a  rope,  a  good- 
sized  sleeping  apartment  had  been  improvised. 
Here  were  two  narrow  cots  and  three  mattresses 
on  the  floor,  with  the  necessary  bed  linen,  and  of 
these  we  took  possession.  Our  apartment  was 
illuminated  by  two  tallow  candles  stuck  in  bottles, 
and  as  their  light  outlined  our  figures  on  the  sheets, 
the  spectacle  caused  much  merriment  among  those 
who  passed  our  quarters  en  route  from  the  ball- 
room to  their  rooms.  This  only  led  to  laughter 
and  contortions  on  our  part,  to  be  followed  by 


silence  without,   save  the   pit-pat  of  little  ftet 
scampering  down  the  long  hall. 

For  the  most  part,  good  humor  and  a  dispos* 
tion  to  make  the  best  of  everything  prevailed 
There  were  grumblers,  of  course,  but  they  were  in 
a  decided   minority.     If  they  were  dissatisfied, 
they  had    only  to  go   elsewhere.     There  were 
plenty  of  new-comers  to  take  their  places.    Dmivg 
the  rush  of  visitors,  men,  women,  and  chikhen 
slept  on  the  parlor  floor,  and  ladies,  total  stnogen 
to  each  other,  were  stowed  away,  five  or  six  to- 
gether, in  a  small  room,  two  in  a  bed,  and  othen 
on  mattresses  on  the  floor.     Husbands  were  oftoi 
separated  from  their  wives,  and  many  ludicnM 
scenes  resulted  from  the  confusion  attending  tk   | 
arrival  of  two  or  three  hundred  guests  late  at  night 
One  evening  a  young  lady  who  had  left  the  biD* 
room  for  the  purpose  of  retiring,  fled,  shrieUDi 
through  the  hall,  and  meeting  some  of  her  (KeBdi^ 
declared  there  was  a  roan  in  her  room.    It  ip> 
peared,  on  investigation,  that  she  had  opened  the 
wrong  door.    On  another  occasion  a  man  who  had 
evidently  been  drinking  something  more  potest 
than  sulphur  water,  insisted  that  a  room  in  whidi 
a  young  lady  was  disrobing  belonged  to  a  frieid 
of  his,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  half  the  bed; 
and  but  for  the  prompt  appearance  on  the  iceoe 
of  a  gentleman  who  occupied  an  adjoining  food, 
would  have  caused  serious  annoyance  to  the  righ^ 
ful  occupant.     Jones  was  frequently  aroused  fton 
his  slumbers  by  persons  looking  for  Smith;  tnd 
what  with  the  slamming  of  doors,  the  rattling  of 
locks,  the  dragging  of  luggage  through  the  btlb, 
the  squeaking  of  boots,  and  the  vociferous  shooti 
of  the  servants,  the  hotel  was  for  some  days  a  per* 
feet  bedlam  or  pandemonium.     Yet  people  wooM 
flock  here,  pay  their  four  dollars  per  day,  and 
endure  all  the  discomforts  until  they  had  ao  op- 
portunity to  display  their  wardrobes,  when  thej 
would  flit  to  other  springs,  less  fashionable  and 
less  crowded. 

One  night  when  the  train  was,  as  usual,  behind 
time,  a  woman  placed  in  the  room  next  mine  (I 
had  then  secured  a  room  in  one  of  the  cottag'^s) 
made  the  building  resound  with  her  fault-finding. 
She  **  never  saw  such  a  pigpen  !"  She  "wanted 
to  leave  at  once!"  She  "wouldn't  stay  a  min- 
ute." **No,  I  won't  take  my  bonnet  off."  *'l 
won't  lay  down."  "Arc  there  no  better  rooojs 
than  this?"  "Isn't  No.  1900  (mine)  better?" 
Finally,  on  being  convinced  that  she  could  not 
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iway  before  morning,  she  sent  her 
e  proprietors  on  what  I  knew  would 
:rrand,  and  I  was  enabled  to  get  to 

nany  attractions  to  draw  visitors  to 
>hur.  The  scenery  is  beautiful.  It 
breathe  the  pure  mountain  air.  The 
y  used,  is  in  many  cases  a  great 
health.  One  meets  here  charming 
A  clergyman  whom  the  proprietors 
to  conduct  divine  service  during  a 

gave,  however,  in  his  inaugural 
lother  motive.  "  What  do  the  old 
leir  daughters  here  for?*'  he  asked, 
y  them  to  the  men  they  love?    No! 

them  to  men  with  mone> — to  sell 
"  And  then  he  proceeded  to  say 
n  more  obnoxious,  which  I  will  not 
further  services  of  this  not  over-re- 
ere,  of  course,  dispensed  with.  Nor 
jations   true.     There   is  very   little 

at  this  resort.  People  come  and 
the  crowds  and  confusion  there  are 
:ies  for  serious  love-making.  Possi- 
mg  ladies  "set  their  caps,"  and 
euvre  here  as  elsewhere ;  and  young 

may  also  seek  for  life  partners  as 
?rs  for  the  German,  or  a  game  of 
why  shouldn't  they? 
tells  what  people  do  at  the  White 
that  is — dance!  Some  few  occupa- 
:al  to  dancing  may,  however,  be 
^e  will  suppose  that  Beauty  is  out 
M.     She  first  visits  the  spring,  and 

sight  to  see  the  young  ladies  gather 
breakfast  in  the  studied  niglige  of 

toilet.  The  walk  in  the  pure  air 
'  upon  fair  cheeks,  and  soft  eyes 
mjoyment.  Some  sip  the  water  as 
lumming-bird  extracts  honey  from  a 
make  a  wry  face,  as  though  taking 
c  draught,  while  others  quaff  the 
g  liquid  as  though  they  enjoyed  it. 
oes  come  to  relish  tlie  water  after  a 
to  drink  three  or  four  glasses  before 
ease. 

spaper  and  seat  yourself  on  one  of 
ind  you  will  see  beauty  and  fashion 
w  before  you.  How  daintily  the 
trip  down  the  hill  to  the  fountain, 
oped  up  to  avoid  the  dew.     They 


have  fleecy  shawls,  or  bright  scarfs,  or  opera- 
cloaks  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  to  protect 
them  from  the  morning  air;  while  some  who  have 
just  returned  from  a  stroll  perhaps  to  Lovers'  Leap, 
have  bright-colored  leaves  or  flowers  twined  in 
their  hair,  or  pinned  by  the  brooch  at  their 
throat.  Others  who  present  (must  I  say  it?)  a 
limp  and  bedraggled  appearance,  are  just  from 
the  bath.  All  this  you  see  as  you  peer  over  your 
paper,  while  the  cheerful  twitter  of  the  maidens' 
voices  and  their  birdlike  trills  of  laughter  fall 
upon  your  ear.  Near  you  sits  ex-Governor  Henry 
A.  Wise  of  Virginia,  fashioning  a  walking-stick 
he  had  cut  during  his  morning  walk,  and  expres- 
sing his  views  on  the  political  situation  in  fiery 
words,  to  which  a  little  group  of  bystanders  listen 
attentively.  Among  his  utterances  on  one  occa- 
sion were  the  following :  **  I  would  not  give  a 
pinch  of  snufT  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  this 
country."  **  We  ought  to  stand  upon  principle, 
and  the  crawling,  creeping  creatures  of  expediency 
ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  temple  of  liberty." 
**We  are  drifting  into  imperialism,  and  if  I  had 
health  and  strength  I  would  thunder  it  from  the 
housetops  into  the  ears  of  the  people."  But  he 
did  not  "despair  of  the  Republic,"  for,  said  he, 
**I  would  be  an  infidel  if  I  did  not  believe  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  right."  Hard  by  stands 
Commodore  M.  F.  Maury,  grasping  a  stout  stick 
in  his  light  hand,  and  discussing  the  affairs  of 
Virginia,  and  particularly  her  water-line  connec- 
tion with  the  West  with  a  party  of  friends.  The 
Commodore  has  grown  a  stubby  white  beard  of 
late,  but  looks  fresh  and  vigorous.  Now  comes 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  dressed  in  a  modest  suit 
of  gray,  and  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat, 
beneath  which  you  discern  the  kindly,  half-melan- 
choly expression  of  his  eyes.  Set  in  its  frame  of 
gray  beard,  his  is  a  face  to  command  both  respect 
and  admiration.  That  he  receives  both  goes 
without  saying.  With  General  Lee  is  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  the  Washington  banker,  whose  benevo- 
lent face  is  a  correct  index  to  his  character.  These 
gentlemen  were  all  met  at  the  spring,  as  described, 
one  morning.  Elsewhere  I  shall  mention  other 
notabilities  present,  resuming  now  the  thread  of 
daily  life  at  "The  White." 

After  breakfast  Beauty  resorts  to  the  parlor, 
where  the  belles  and  the  beaux  congregate  to  "do 
treadmill,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  promenade  in 
endless  procession   round  and  round  the  room. 
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The  mammas  and  papas  are  rested  against  the  I 
walb,  with  perhaps  here  and  there  a  couple  of ; 
young  folks  enjoying  a  quiet  chat.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  two  parties  start  for  the  bowling  | 
alley,  the  croquet  ground,  or  a  walk  to  Lovers'  \ 
Leap.  Then  another  visit  to  the  spring,  and  then 
dressing  for  dinner.  After  dinner  ''treadmill" 
again.  Later  a  siesta,  2i  drive  or  ride,  or  a  lounge 
under  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  where  the  band  plays 
for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Now  the  great  event 
of  the  day  draws  near,  and  Beauty  appears  at  the 
tea-table  in  full  toilet.  A  little  "treadmill"  is 
done  after  tea,  when  engagements  are  made  for 
the  evening,  and  then  away  to  the  ball-room,  with 
its  smooth  floor  and  its  lively  music.  The  German 
is  danced  every  evening,  and  sometimes,  by  way 
of  variety,  it  is  danced  in  ttje  morning  as  well. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  some  of  the  young 
ladies  do  not  begrudge  the  use  of  the  ball-room 
for  other  purposes  on  one  day  out  of  the  seven. 
Every  Wednesday  evening  there  is  a  full-dress 
ball.  On  other  evenings  perhaps  half  of  the 
ladies  will  be  in  full  dress,  and  others  in  walking 
costumes,  and  as  many  wear  short  skirts;  they 
make  a  rather  liberal  display  of  their  ankles  in  the 
round  dances.  Of  course  the  young  ladies  in  long 
skirts,  and  the  old  ladies  who  sit  in  the  background 
think  such  a  display  "perfectly  horrid."  Some 
of  the  gentlemen,  too,  wear  morning  suits  and 
colored  shirts;  but  quite  one-half  have  sufficient 
respect  for  themselves  and  for  the  company  to  at 
least  put  on  white  shirts  and  black  coats.  A  few 
appear  in  dress  suits,  which  is,  after  all,  the  cor- 
rect thing  when  a  gentleman  is  in  the  society  of 
ladies  in  the  evening,  whether  at  opera,  concert, 
or  ball. 

Of  course  there  are  little  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings.   There  are  sure  to  be  people  who  delight 
in  saying  ill-natured  things;  people  who  are  witty 
at  the  expense  of  their  friends  and  of  strangers ; 
people  who  have  a  ready  recognition   of  cotton 
velvet,  imitation  lace,  and  false  jewels,  and  peo- 
ple with  a  wonderful  memory  for  last  year's  dresses.  \ 
Nor  could  we  well  do  without  them  all.     They  I 
give  piquancy  and  flavor  to  the  insipidity  of  ex- 
cessive  goodness,  and   by  creating    laughter   aid 
digestioii,  and  divert  the  invalid  from  thoughts  of  j 
self.     After  all,  there  is  rarely  any  reason  in  these  • 
peculiarly  feminiiic  amenities  ;  for  of  course  the 
people  here  described  belong  to  the  gentler  sex. 
J  jotted  down  a  few  of  the  remarks  made  to  me. 


or  in  my  bearing,  which  I  give  briefly,  knowi^ 
that  they  lose  much  in  being  transferred  from  roqr 
lips  to  ink  and  paper. 

One  morning  after  a  ball,  a  young  lady  who 
wore  a  pair  of  boots  which  was  evidently  too 
small  for  her,  was  pointed  out  to  me  with  the 
remark,  "That  girl  roust  have  slept  in  her  booto; 
she  wore  them  last  night,  and  they  were  so  mil 
she  couldn't  get  them  off*." 

The  following  are  remarks  by  various  jmnf 
ladies : 

"That  girl  is  wearing  the  same  head-dresAe 
wore  last  year,  and  the  same  flowers,  arranged  ii 
the  same  way.  I  don't  believe  she  has  conbed 
her  hair  since." 

"  There  is  a  lady  who  has  had  one  hundred  ud 
one  offers.     She  accepted  the  last.'* 

"That  is  a  California  widow,  who  has  htdiefcs 
husbands.  Three  of  them  are  dead,  and  fonrse 
living.  The  last  one  she  was  divorced  from."  i 
(This  was  the  afterward- notorious  Laura  D.  Edr, 
who  shot  her  lover,  a  married  roan,  on  a  ferry-bait  , 
at  San  Francisco;  but  who  escaped  payiDg  the 
penalty  for  her  crime,  and  is  still  living.  She 
was  at  this  time  a  slight  woroan,  with  bold,  bhd 
eyes,  sharp  features,  and  wore  her  black  hair  cit 
short  on  her  neck.  She  was  generally 
by  the  ladies  at  the  White  Sulphur.) 

"That  lady  has  the  reputation  of  never 
the  same  dress  twice ;  but  I  saw  her  in  a  drcashe 
wore  here  last  summer." 

"  All  the  girls  here  mean  business,"  /.  e.^  mtri- 
mony. 

"That  girl  is  wearing  a  bonnet  her  sister  lOR 
here  last  summer." 

"  That  is  a  Tennessee  Colonel.  He  is  a  gmt 
lady's  man,  and  has  thb  reputation  of  'killing* I 
young  lady  in  a  fifteen  minutes'  interview." 

In  recalling  the  names  and  faces  of  those  I  net 
at  the  White  Sulphur  in  August,  1869, 1  am  R- 
minded  how  many  have  since  passed  away.  Com- 
modore Maury,  ex -Governor  Wise,  General  Robert' 
E.  Lee,  and  George  Peabody,  the  philanthropist, 
who  gave  away  his  millions  while  living,  have  iD 
passed  from  earth.  Mr.  Peabody  was  in  fcebk 
health  while  at  the  Springs  (his  last  season  there) 
and  rarely  left  his  room.  His  constant  comptf- 
ions  were  General  Lee  and  Mr.  Corcoran.  On  one 
occasion  only  he  appeared  in  the  parlor,  and  thea 
to  receive  such  an  ovation  as  is  accorded  tofev 
men.     The  ladies  thronged  about  him  eager  to 
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res8  his  handy  while  some  made  bold  to  kiss  one 
rhom  they  looked  upon  as  a  national  benefactor. 
)iiring  his  sojourn  at  the  White  Sulphur  in  i86^, 
tir.  Peabody  gave  ^60,000  to  the  college  at  Lex- 
iDgtony  Virginia,  of  which  General  Lee  was  presi- 
jent  His  first  donation  in  behalf  of  Southern 
education,  made  in  1866,  was  one  million  dollars 
10  cash,  and  one  million  dollars  in  Mississippi 
Sute  bonds.  The  second  donation,  made  in  1867, 
WIS  a  like  amount  in  cash,  and  ^486,000  in  Florida 
State  bonds.  The  total  nominal  amount  is  there- 
fore over  ^3,500,000,  though  but  ^2,000,000  were 
inmediately  available.  This  sum  is  judiciously  in- 
fcrted,  and  yields  annually  about  ^130,000,  which 
h  devoted  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  South- 
era  States.  As  a  mark  of  special  recognition  of 
Ihe  firBt  of  these  munificent  donations,  the  Con- 
pea  of  the  United  States,  on  the  i6th  of  March, 
1(67,  voted  to  Mr.  Peabody  a  handsome  gold 
■edd,  which  was  soon  after  made  and  presented 
to  Um.  This  testimonial,  though  called  a  medal, 
I  more  properly  a  piece  of  symbolic  statuary, 
iNMit  one  foot  in  height,  an  exquisite  work  of  art. 
\  iras  manuiiactured  in  New  York  at  a  cost  of 
||,ooa 

The  late  Confederacy  was  largely  represented 
ft  die  «*  White."  General  Robert  £.  Lee  was  of 
\  the  great  attraction.  General  Beauregard, 
scarcely  less  noticeable,  and  was 
from  his  gallant  attention  to  the  fair 
WL  Then  there  were  Generals  Magruder  (since 
fad),  Lawton,  Wise,  Gary  and  others.  Colonel 
Ifaeby,  the  noted  guerrilla  chieftain,  and  majors 
■d  captains  innumerable. 

Efcry  one  carries  away  from  this  famous  resort 
ttae  memento  of  his  or  her  visit.  The  photo- 
miher  here  finds  constant  and  profitable  employ- 
likBt  in  taking  groups  at  the  spring  or  the  different 
Cpltai^  The  gentlemen  buy  walking-sticks  of 
jfte  natives,  or  cut  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Lovers' 
^Imp;  and  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  resort  to 
1^  Japanese  store,  where  articles  from  Japan  only 
piioiii},  and  where  you  can  obtain  many  curious 
png^  provided  your  purse  is  well  lined.  The 
Itfes  carry  fans  on  which  are  inscribed  the  auto- 
^l|iiii  of  their  admirers,  or  of  the  celebrities 
he  signatures  of  Generals  Lee  and  Beauregard 
itt  often  met  with,  and  are  much  prized.  Of 
tawiach  a  common  thing  occurs  as  the  carrying 
ngr  of  nanly  hearts  by  departing  belles.  This, 
» it  of  daily  oocurzence^  if  one  may  believe 


the  protestations  and  lamentations  of  the  melan- 
choly youths  who  smoke  their  cigars  under  the 
veranda  in  the  morning,  instead  of  doing  the  usual 
"treadmill."  But  many,  I  fancy,  "take  heart 
again' '  on  the  arrival  of  some  new  beauty. 

In  a  book  on  the  "  Virginia  Springs,"  published 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  the  writer  thus  describes 
their  social  aspects  as  contrasted  with  similar  re- 
sorts in  the  North  : 

•*  Saratoga  and  other  Northern  watering-places, 
being  brought  by  railroads  into  contiguity  with 
large  and  populous  cities  and  towns,  and  accessible 
to  persons  in  every  condition  of  life  at  a  trifling 
expense,  the  mass  of  visitors  is,  of  course,  com- 
posed of  all  sorts  of  people.  The  knowledge  of 
this  fact  makes  men  distrustful  of  each  other's 
standing,  and  shy  and  reserved.  Such  a  material 
wants,  and  ever  will  want,  the  enchanting  ease  of 
manner,  dignity  of  deportment,  and  air  of  true 
gentility  which  distinguishes  Nature's  gentlemen 
from  the  mere  cockneys  and  pretenders.  At  the 
Virginia  Springs,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  equality,  a  relinquishment  of  formality,  a  re- 
ciprocity of  kind,  courteous,  but  unpretending 
civility  that  renders  these  places  peculiarly  agree- 
able." 

Thus  speaks  the  old-school  Southern  gentleman. 
Conditions  have  changed  since  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote.  In  1869  the  iron  horse  landed  his  pas- 
sengers from  the  East  at  the  gates  of  the  White 
Sulphur,  and  a  few  years  later  the  road  was  exten- 
ded Northward  and  brought  an  influx  of  pleasure- 
seekers  from  that  section  also.  The  While  Sulphur 
is  now  less  distinctively  a  Southern  resort,  but  is 
none  the  less  agreeable.  Of  late  it  has  become 
somewhat  noted  as  the  scene  of  political  confer- 
ences. Radical  changes  in  the  accommodations 
are  soon  to  be  made;  and  none  too  soon.  They 
were  not  possible  before,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  lease  upon  which  the  property  was  held. 
A  recent  sale,  however,  has  vested  the  ownership 
in  new  and  enterprising  hands,  and  a  brilliant 
and  prosperous  future  is  assured. 

"The  season"  virtually  ends  early  in  Septem- 
ber, though  some  hundreds  of  guests  remain  long 
past  that  time.  A  distinguished  Virginian  who 
was  asked  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur how  long  he  intended  to  remain,  replied : 
'*  Why,  sir,  you  might  just  as  well  ask  me  how 
much  money  I  have.  A  Southern  man  always 
stays  at  the  Springs  as  long  as  his  money  lasts." 
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One  of  the  most  enjoyable  visits  I  made  to  the 
White  Sulphur  was  in  the  mellow  month  of  Octo- 
ber. The  air  was  clear  and  invigorating,  exhil- 
arating one  like  champagne.  The  bright  sunshine 
brought  out  the  full  splendor  of  the  gorgeous 
autumnal  foliage,  and  the  blue  haze  which  hung 
over  the  landscape  like  a  veil  over  a  woman's  face, 
hiding  possible  defects  without  placing  beauty  in 


eclipse;  the  morning  mists  which  stooped  kiv 
below  the  mountain's  crests;  the  weird  moonligk{ 
the  twinkling  lights  from  the  cottages,  and  the 
brilliant  blaze  from  the  many- windowed  hotrl^ 
all  combined  to  produce  effects  more  beaatifol 
and  more  startling  than  those  of  theatncal  tnos- 
formation-scenes  with  their  undraped  betatiei, 
blue  lights  and  tinsel. 


MARINE  SILK. 


Among  the  many  novelties  which  industry  ob- 
tains from  the  sea,  one  of  the  most  curious  is  the 
textile  product  made  with  the  "byssus"  of  the 
pinnas  of  the  Mediterranean — the  fin-shells  or  sea- 
wings  as  they  are  calleH.  The  shells,  which  are 
usually  very  fragile,  resemble  in  form  those  of  the 
mussel,  being  long  and  tapering,  narrow  at  the 
back,  and  gradually  expanding  to  a  considerable 
breadth  towards  the  opposite  extremity.  There 
are  some  twenty  or  more  species  of  the  genus, 
which  produce  in  large  quantities  a  very  fine  sort 
of  silky  byssus  or  braid.  It  is  called  by  the  fisher- 
men iana  pinna t  or  fish-wool.  These  bivalves  are 
produced  with  a  tuft  of  delicate  fibre,  which  can- 
not be  better  compared  than  to  fine  hair,  or  silk, 
or  spun  glass.  I'he  ancients  made  this  material 
an  art  of  commerce,  greatly  sought  after,  and  the 
robes  made  from  it,  called  "Tarentine,"  were 
held  in  high  esteem.  It  is  said  that  the  scarf  of 
the  turban  of  Archy tas  was  made  of  this  fibre.  In 
the  year  1754  a  pair  of  stockings  made  of  it  was 
presented  to  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  which,  from 
their  extreme  fineness,  were  enclosed  in  a  small 
box  about  the  size  of  one  for  holding  snuff.  A 
robe  of  this  material  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  as 
the  gift  of  a  Roman  Emperot  to  the  Satrap  of 
Armenia.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  fibre  is 
utilized,  but  more  for  its  variety  than  for  anything 
else.  The  women  comb  the  lana  with  very  deli- 
cate cards,  spin  it,  and  make  from  it  articles  that 
are  much  esteemed  for  the  suppleness  of  the  fibre 
and  its  brilliant,  burning-gold  lustre.     In  Italy  the 
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poorer  girls  and  women  make  froiD  ft  pQircSr  1 
laces,  earrings,  etc.,  and  this  proves  a  no 
source  of  income  to  hundreds  of  families*  kxm- 
siderable  manufacture  is  established  at  PakrfitCv 
The  fabrics  made  are  extremely  elegant,  and  m 
in  appearance  with  the  finest  silk.  The  be$tp0- 
ducts  of  the  material,  however,  are  5iid  tu  be 
made  in  the  Orphan  Asylum  of  St.  Fhitomd  t£ 
Lucca. 

At  both  the  Paris  and  London  Exbibitmailbm 
were  shown  shawls,  stockings,  gloves,  etc,  oildi 
of  this  material.  The  byssus  forms  an  impeilkit 
article  of  commerce  among  the  Sicilians,  far  vhic^ 
purpose  large  numbers  of  the  pinnas  are  innittllv 
fished  up  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  me^ns  of  as 
instrument  called  the  *^  cramp. '^  This  ia  a  ^vo^ 
of  iron  fork  with  long  perpendtcnlar  proQgf  iboo^ 
six  inches  apart.  Notwithstanding  che  txiws^ 
delicacy  of  the  individual  threads,  they  fons  fid 
a  compact  tuft  that  considerable  strengih  ifaeoc^ 
sary  in  separating  the  shells  from  the  p^cte  ^ 
which  they  are  attached.  The  tuft  of  silk  tf 
broken  off  and  sold  to  the  country  woraca,  »^ 
wash  it  in  soap  and  water.  They  then  drjr  11  in 
the  shade,  straighten  it  with  a  large  comb,  cut  of 
the  useless  root  part  of  it,  by  which  it  adtoedw 
the  animal,  and  card  the  remainder.  B/  tM 
means  one  pound  of  coarse  filameDt  is  redoorf! 
about  three  ounces  of  fine  useful  threads. 
web  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow-brown,  rciCiBUi"lJ 
the  burnished  golden  hue  which  adorns  the  bah | 
of  some  splendid  tropical  dies  and  butterflies. 


The  Force  of  Poverty. — But  for  poverty,  the 
handmaiden  of  philosophy,  the  midwife  of  genius, 
the  founder  of  all  arts  as  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Horace  had  probably  lived  like  the  summer  fly. 


What  had  the  world  known  of  his  songs  and  Ui 
satires  had  he  not  been  compelled,  as  he  himdf 
avers,  to  make  verses  in  consequence  of  the  kMi0 
his  hereditary  esutes  at  the  battle  of  Pbaxvlial 
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A  FLIGHT  OF  BIRDS. 

By  John  Thornton  Wood. 


From  the  very 
earliest  tiroes  birds 
have  been  inti* 
niately  associated 
with  men  of  every  land 
and  climate^  in  their 
worship,  their  arts,  their 
wars,  their  loves,  their 
literature,  science,  and 
daily  life*  There  is  no 
land  so  remote^  either  so 
hot  or  so  cold,  that  it 
does  not  enjoy  their 
presence  for  some  part 
of  t  h  e  year.  Th  e  an  c  i  en  t 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope selected  the  eagle 
as  Jupiter^s  attendant, 
and  the  owl  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  Minerva. 
Their  priests  made  divi- 
nations from  the  flights 
of  birds  and  their  poets 
wove  them  into  every 
composition.  This  use 
increased  the  study  from 
which  it  originated,  and 
not  only  gave  to  orni- 
thology it  marvelous  pro- 
gress but  much  of  its 
unique  attractiveness. 
Birds  were  selected  by 
the  Chaldeans,  Assyri- 
Igyptians  for  their  hieroglyphics,  and 
ftme  use  in  the  carvings  of  Scandinavia 
a  Central  America.    Coming  more  fre- 


quently into  observation  and  into  more  intimate 
and  kindly  notice  than  most  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  they  meet  us  at  every  turn  and  appeal 
to  us  at  every  step  ;  in  our  walks  as  in  our  work, 
on  sea  and  land,  in  forest  and  meadow,  in  books 
and  pictures  and  sculpture,  in  the  parlor,  the  mu- 
seum, and — on  the  table. 

This  universal  interest  is  justified  by  a  variety  of 
reasons — aesthetic,  economic,  apd  scientific ;  and 
Audubon,  Bonaparte,  Wilson  and  others  have  en- 
abled every  one  to  gratify  it  quite  thoroughly. 
Birds  are  classed  in  seven  orders :  birds  of  prey, 
perchers,  climbers,  scratchers  and  runners  among 
land-birds ;  and  waders  and  swimmers,  of  water- 
fowl. These  orders  comprise  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand species.  Vultures,  falcons  and  owls  class 
with  the  birds  of  prey — the  eagle  being  a  fal- 
con ;  the  lark,  kingfisher,  humming-bird,  bird  of 
Paradise,  canary,  oriole,  thrush  and  mocking-bird 
are  perchei*s;  the  climbers  include  woodpeckers 
and  cuckoos,  as  well  as  parrots  and  toucans; 
the  scratchers  are  represented  by  domestic  fowls, 
grouse,  peacocks,  pheasants  and  pigeons,  as  well 
as  the  turkey ;  the  runners  by  the  ostrich,  casso- 
wary and  emu;  the  waders  by  the  stork,  heron, 
flamingo,  plover  and  snipe,  and  the  swimmers  by 
the  duck,  penguin,  pelican,  albatross  and  gull. 
Most  of  the  species  migrate  singly,  in  groups  or  in 
fiocks,  some  of  which  have  been  estimated  to  con- 
tain more  than  two  thousand  million  birds  and  to 
extend  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  vary 
in  size  from  the  little  humming-bird,  no  larger 
than  a  bee,  to  the  condor,  whose  pinions  unfold 
more  than  fifteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  while  the  birds  in  the  northern 
regions  of  both  continents  are  very  much  alike, 
there  is  a  great  dissimilarity  between  those  of  the 
tropical  and  southern  temperate  zones. 

The  swallow  (Jiirundonida)  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  and  abundant  birds  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  found  over  all  the  world.  There  are  nume- 
rous species,  and  they  all  take  their  food  on  the 
wing.  They  are  not  vocal,  but  hare  a  very  rapid 
flight.  The  permanent  mystery  respecting  them, 
unsolved  after  centuries  of  study,  is  where  they 
go  and  how  they  live  in  winter.     It  was  once 
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believed  that  they  slept  in  the  rocks  or  buried 
themselves  under  water  doriog  the  cold  months. 
I'he  Scandinavians  say  thej  have  picked  op  torpid 
swallows  from  under  the  ice,  and  warmed  and  re- 
vived them;  and  the  so-called  " swallow-song" 
pretends  to  be  a  copy  of  their  melody  before  being 
submerged.  English  naturalists  affirm  that  tbey 
have  found  swallows  so  hidden ;  and  Kalm  records 


nests  are  osoally  constructed  on  the  beam 
bam  roof;  and  from  earliest  dawn  un 
evening  the  feathered  communities  are  so 
ing  and  going.  The  nests  are  made  of  l 
terial  osed  by  the  robin^  with  a  lining  i 
and  feathers ;  and  a  platform  is  frequentl] 
out  of  the  nest  9  for  the  convenience  of  the 
birds  and  their  young.    They  are  continu. 


ThK    ClllMNtY-SWALLOW. 


having  found  them  torpid  in  this  country.  They  dis- 
appear from  India  and  Siberia  and  Russia  as  from 
us ;  and  ornithologists  have  yet  to  agree  whether 
they  migrate  or  hide.  The  varieties  most  com- 
mon with  us  are  the  bank-,  barn-,  chimney-,  cliff-, 
and  wood-swallows,  sometimes  called  the  white- 
bellied  swallow.  They  are  marked  by  dispropor- 
tionately large  wings,  like  the  frigate  bird  and 
Mother  Carey's  chickens,  which  give  them  speed 
and  sustained  flight.  Like  the  others,  and  like  the 
eagle,  they  repose  on  the  air  at  times,  with  very 
little  motion  ;  and  they  wheel  suddenly. 

The  barn -swallow,  which  was  once  the  most  fa- 
miliar of  his  species,  is  rapidly  disappearing.    His 


creasing  in  numbers,  and  this  diminuti 
ascribed  to  the  tighter  bams  recently  an* 
built.  The  loss  has  not  been  generally  n< 
because  of  the  increased  numbers  of  a  s 
that  builds  under  the  eaves  of  houses  and 
as  well  as  under  projecting  cliffs  of  rocks, 
is,  however,  a  distinct  variety — the  cliffs^ 
The  barn -swallow  raises  two  broods  annual! 
sometimes  a  third,  from  eggs  mottled  with 
The  cliff-swallow,  which  is  now  invadii 
resorts  of  the  barn,  is  smaller,  and  has  a 
belly.  It  seems  to  be  an  importation. 
I  does  not  describe  or  refer  to  it,  and  it  is  le 
'  half  a  century  since  it  commanded  general 
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iTlie  ticsu  are  often  stretched  along  the  whole 
edge  of  a  roof;  made  of  mud,  lined  with  grass 
Slid  feathers)  plastered  to  the  wood,  and  pro- 
Jed  from  ihc  rain  by  a  covering*  The  song  is 
]i  and  far  less  agreeable  than  that  of  other 

he  wood-swallow  has  its  distinction  because  it 
^prefers  to  build  in  hollow  trees.     It  is  casually 


approaches  the  small  chamber  carpeted  with  straw 
and  feathers,  that  is  the  nest ;  and  the  labor  of 
f  building  is  very  great.  The  sand-martin  is  a 
small  birdi  and  its  note  is  full  of  animation.  It  is 
incessantly  active,  and  feeds  upon  the  minutest 
provision.  It  lives  in  communities  that  seem  to 
reckon  by  the  million,  and  that  are  wholly  occu- 
pied by  driving   affairs.      The   purple-martin  is 
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Martins. 


'  fhc  while- bellied  swallow  with  us^  and  is 

iniiig  its  new  name  from  Canada.     Its  nests  are 

de  q(  grass  and  feathers*  without  mud,  and  are 

Iced  in  trees.     It  lives  in  communities,  and  is 

Wi  known  overall  the  Continent  from  the  Arctic 

to  Patagonia.     There  is  no  variety  of  the 

ISO  fond  of  the  residences  of  men  and  of 

r sand-martin,  the  admiration  and  study  of 
I  boys  everywhere,  is  a  swallow.  It  selects  a 
i>,  landy  bluff,  and  bores  a  long,  winding  gal- 
Pinto  it,  about  two  feet  from  the  surface.  This 
\pJkryt  constructed  by  turning  the  body  around 
M  prpgresa  is  made  with  the  beak,  enlarges  as  it 


the  largest  of  American  swallows,  and  one  of 
the  jolliest  and  most  interesting ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  giving  place  to  the  wood-swallow,  and  the 
great  congregations  are  disappearing  like  those  of 
pigeons.  Its  blue-back  attire,  mixed  with  purple 
and  violet,  has  given  it  a  human  appreciation 
that  has  been  increased  by  its  fearlessness.  This 
courage  led  the  Indians  to  provide  gourds  for  the 
martin's  homes.  We  erect  miniature  churches 
and  dwellings  for  them.  It  sings  while  flying, 
but  its  notes  are  much  like  those  of  the  red 
thrush,  in  which  a  low  guttural  trill  connects 
continuous  chattering  and  chuckling.  Unawed 
by  the  superior  size  of  the  crow  and  hawk^  it  will 
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attack  and  defeat  either,  and  even  conquer  the 
king-bird;  and  poultry  and  most  other  birds  yield 
precedence  so  soon  as  they  hear  the  martin's  note. 
This  is  the  species  generally  seen  sweeping  the 
roads  and  ponds,  then  suddenly  soaring  out  of 
sight  in  the  clouds.  The  chimney-swallow  is  the 
smallest  of  its  kind  in  this  country.     Originally  it 


Thk  Crksikd  Bi.tiK  Jackdaw. 

built  in  trees,  and  does  so  still  in  the  wilderness,  ' 
seeking  chimneys  for  human  society  and — flies.  It 
ranges  all  heights  from  the  clouds  to  the  ground, 
and  is  in  perpetual  motion.  It  is  most  active  in 
the  early  morning  and  at  twilight,  and  plays  in 
its  encircling  flights  as  though  gifted  with  human 
intelligence  and  feeling. 

The  swallow  is  almost  universal,  and  one  or 
more  of  its  many  varieties  is  found  in  nearly  every 


land,  and  in  every  land  it  is  loved.  So  bof  i 
as  when  Anacreon  lived,  he  wrote  of  the  snfa 
in  his  Thirtieth  Ode : 

"  Lorely  swallow,  once  a  year 
Pleased  you  pay  your  visit  here; 
When  onr  dime  the  suobeami  gild 
Here  your  airy  nest  yon  bnild; 

And  when    bright  daji  cor  i 

smile. 
Fly  to  Memphis  or  the  NDc" 

Aristotle,  too,  meotioB 
their  abundance  in  Green 
referring  apparently  to  tb 
sand-martiD  or  bank  speda 
English  song  has  rendeni 
them  both  dear  aod  coi 
spicuous,  in  the  faniiii 
strain^ 

*'When   the  swallowi  homem 
fly." 

And  between  these  en 
Virgil,  whose  e>e  had 
keen  glance  for  all  animati 
nature,  proved  his  equal  I 
miliarity  with  natural  histe 
and  poetry  by  singing, 
"  Along  the  surface  of  the  wind 

stream 
Pursuing  every  turn,  gay  swall 

skim. 
Or  round  the  borders  of  the 

cious  lawn 
Fly  in  repeated  circles,  rising 
\\,  Hillock    and  fence,   with   mt 

serpentine. 
Easy  and  light." 

The  Twelfth  Anacreo; 
seems  to  show  that  the  ; 
pie-martin  was  the  same  t 
in  Greece  that  it  is  so  ro 
centuries  later  here: 
"  Say,  chattering  bird,  that  d 

invade 
My  slumbers  with  thy  serena< 

For  with  thy  execrable  scream 

Thou  wakest  me  from  a  golden  dream." 

The  swallow  is  the  subject  of  many  pop 
superstitions  and  fancies.  In  France  it  is  kn( 
as  ihtpoule  de  DieUy  or  especial  favorite  of  hea^ 
whereas  in  Ireland  it  is  called  the  "devil's  bir 
The  Germans  say  that  it  preserves  the  house  ii 
near  which  it  builds  from  fire,  storm  and  e^ 
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[but  if  hart,  the  dairy  will  fail,  and  driving 

will    fall  for  a  month ;  whereas  the  Irish 

with  equal  positiveness,  that  if  it  picks  a 

iilar  hair  from   any  man's  head  he  will  be 

Jly  damned.     A  somewhat  similar  belief  ob- 

Id  Yorkshire,  England,  where  the  failure  of  a 

bank  was  accounted  for  by  saying  the  banker's 


flying,  the  parent  birds  will  sometimes  bear  them 
on  their  backs  until  they  gain  strength  and  courage. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  but  one  of  the  seven 
swallow  families  in  America  have  changed  radi- 
cally in  their  nesting  and  become  more  familiar 
with  men. 

The  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians  knew  this 
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Lowg-Tailed  Titmouse- 


had  pelted  a  swallow's  nest.  The  Scotch 
the  Irish  belief;  and  the  French  divide  the 
I  character  of  the  swallow  with  the  wren* 
the  Salangane  swallow  that  constructs  the 
I  bird*&  nests  of  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra  and 
elebes,  so  prized  by  gourmets,  from  gummy 
Sons  in  their  mouths ;  and  the  Chinese  pay 
rn  11,500,000  and  $2,000,000  annually  for 
If  the   young   are   hurt   or   backward  in 


species,  and  hung  hollow  gourds  in  tree-tops  for 
its  occupancy,  as  their  white  successors  do,  even 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  Peroambuco  and  Jamaica,  although 
a  relentless  war  has  been  waged  against  it  in  Wash- 
ington because  it  has  appropriated  the  eaves  and 
columns  of  the  public  buildings,  as  well  as  de- 
serted its  original  home  for  boxes  in  private 
grounds,  and  proved  the  ''survivorship  of  the 
fittest"    by  defending   these   against   the   pugna- 
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the  interior  by  turning  its  body  around  and  peck- 
ing on  every  side.  These  galleries  are  from  two 
to  six  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  nest  is 
spherical,  lined  with  feathers  and  wool  or  straw. 
It  usually  lays  five  eggs,  and  feeds  upon  insects 
taken  on  the  wing.  It  is  a  model  of  domestic 
virtues,  brave,  active  on  the  wing,  has  a  lively 
note,  and  attracts  the  notice  of  adults  as  much  by 
incessant  swarms  flying  in  every  direction  as  it 
docs  that  of  boys  by  the  easy  spoliation  of  its 
home.  The  chimney-swallow  differs  but  slightly 
from  that  of  the  barn  and  cliff;  but  is  not  fond  of 
human  society,  despite  its  choice  of  location.  Few 
incidents  of  country  life  are  more  familiar  or  more 
striking  than  the  vast  collection  of  this  swallow  at 
twilight  when  work  is  giving  place  to  play.  Then 
countless  thousands  chase  each  other  in  endless 
gyrations  through  the  air,  until,  the  foremost  dis- 
ap[)earing,  all  the  rest  are  entombed  in  the  great 
chimney  that  is  the  common  home,  and  is  often 
closed  by  their  nests.  The  males  of  this  species 
occupy  a  common  roost  when  they  arrive,  and  it 
is  used  for  successive  centuries.  The  bird  is  truly 
a  "swift,"  and  is  found  overall  the  world,  and 
captured  by  exposure  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
samphire-gatherers.  Its  only  note  is  a  chip^  and  it 
rests  only  when  clinging  to  the  roosts.  It  leaves 
for  the  South  in  September  as  suddenly  and  as 
silently  as  it  came.  In  Europe  it  is  abundantly 
found  in  caves.  Familiar  as  all  of  these  varieties 
are  and  have  long  been,  it  seems  more  singular 
that  the  old  story  of  their  hibernation  should  re- 
main uncertain  and  in  dispute  to  this  day,  and 
that  our  naturalists,  discrediting  Pontoppidan, 
should  still  be  unable  to  solve  an  apparently  easy 
problem,  and  assert  that  they  do  or  do  not  share 
a  peculiarity  of  the  dormouse  and  bat. 

The  trogon,  sometimes  called  the  resplendent 
trogon  when  long  tailed,  is  found  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  Malabar, 
Sumatra,  Ceylon,  Java  and  Borneo,  and  in  Africa. 
There  are  five  genera.  They  are  all  insect-eaters, 
and  hide  in  forest  recesses  during  the  day.  The 
American  s|K*cies  is  some  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  the  adult  males  are  green, 
while  beneath  the  color  is  scarlet  or  yellow.  The 
quill  feathers  are  jet-black  in  wing  and  tail,  except 
two  in  the  centre  of  the  tail,  which  are  green 
and  dark  yellow.  The  general  effect  is  a  metallic 
golden  green,  boldly  contrasted  with  brown,  black 
and  scarlet.     The  claw  has  two  toes  before  and 


two  behind.  The  beautiful  or  resplend 
is  South  American,  and  wins  its  nan 
from  its  long  tail,  resembling  that  of  I 
Paradise  and  lyre-bird,  as  from  its  gene 
An  African  variety  bears  the  name  \ 
given  by  Le  Valliant  in  honor  of  a  y< 
tentot  damsel  he  admired.  The  Cab 
resembles  our  woodpecker;  is  aboui 
inches  long,  and  bores  into  trees  fin 
The  Malabar  example  is  more  active  at 
than  others,  and  like  them  is  noctm 
sexes  vary  in  color.  They  kre  all  iu 
and  generally  silent.  When  pairing, 
cries  c&uroucokron  in  a  slightly  discoi 
The  plumage  is  so  delicate  that  it 
spoiled  by  a  shot.  The  skin  is  m 
tender.  The  food  includes  caterpilla 
mainly  of  butterflies,  larve  and  insects, 
berries.  When  domesticated  it  will  e 
bles.  The  trogon  is  associated  with  the 
America  before  the  arrival  of  Colnmbus  c 
The  Toltec  and  Aztec  kings,  before  M* 
kept  multitudes  captives,  with  nomeroi 
ants  to  care  for  and  feed  them.  Thei 
was  to  obtain  the  brilliant  plumage,  frt 
they  made  mantles  and  feather  pictu 
Mexican  nobles  also  used  the  feathers 
dresses  and  wrought  them  into  mosaic 
one  of  which,  representing  Christ  fai 
neath  the  cross,  is  or  lately  was  in  th 
Museum,  England.  The  bird  is  even 
than  that  of  Paradise,  and  does  not  en 
tivity. 

The  blue  jay  (^Cyanurus  cristatus)^  b 
temper  and  reputation  are,  is  a  native  i 
He  combines  many  of  the  traits  of  the 
magpie,  and  has  others  of  the  same  das 
to  himself.     Steller's  jay,  the  Florida,  C 
ultramarine,   are  varieties  of  the  sam< 
He  is  found  from  Canada  to  Texas,  am 
pudent,  quarrelsome  and  selfish   in   ont 
another.     He  robs  the  nests  of  smaller  1 
eats  their  young  or  sucks  their  eggs. 
out  the  eyes  of  wounded  birds.     He  is  t' 
and  at  the  same  time  cowardly.     He  re 
fields  and  orchards,  and  stores  his  plunt 
often  forgets  his  deposits,  which  feed 
squirrels.     His  diet  includes  com  and  \ 
cherries  and  insects,  and  squirrels;  and 
was  placed  in  an  aviary,  it  ate  all  its  cor 
Its  natural  note  is  a  dissonant,  harsh  djd^ 
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djdjf^  often  repeated ;  but  it  will  mock  the  hawk 

until  its  own  life  pays  the  penally;  will  mock  the 
owl,  and,  emboldened  by  numbers,  attack  bim. 
It  imitates  many  other  birds,  and  frequently  suffers 
for  its  mockery,  as  well  as  for  its  thefts.  It  can 
even  pronounce  some  words,  and  apparently  mimics 
the  hawk  to  frighten  small  birds,  although  dumb 
in  the  presence  of  the  hawk.  Its  ruriosily  is  as 
inveterate  as  that  of  Paul  Pry,  and  leads  it  in^o 
the  snares  and  springs  and  traps  set  for  it.  It  will 
steal  things  which  it  cannot  use^ — spoons  and  bits 
of  glass,  and  whatever  is  bright.  It  kilts  bits,  and 
flies  before  the  wrath  of  the  red  thrush,  mocking- 
bird and  cardinal  grossbeak,  whose  nests  it  has 
plundered.  It  cats  berries,  bu<ls,  birds,  eggs,  in- 
sects, fruit  and  grain,  with  charming  indifference? 
builds  in  low  pines  and  cedars  in  secluded  spots, 
and  has  one  annual  brood  of  four  or  five  young. 
It  moves  by  day,  stealing  as  it  goes  \  and  collects 
in  great  numbers  around  Suuthern  plantations,  and 
on  Northern  farms.  In  the  lumber  regions,  its 
insatiable  curiosity  leads  it  into  tents  and  camps, 
where  it  is  killed,  if  caught,  before  it  has  com- 
mitted a  larceny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
spicuously beautiful,  intelligent,  and  half-ratioLal. 
Its  natural  timidity  has  given  way  to  a  certain  con- 
fidence in  mankind.  It  seems  to  enjoy  the  per- 
plexity its  mockeries  arouse  in  some,  and  the 
alarms  they  create  in  other  birds  and  animals;  and 
it  destroys  countless  injurious  insects.  It  can  be 
taught  easily,  and  its  longevity  compares  with  that 

of  the 

**  many -wintered  crow 
Which  leads  the  clanging  rookery  home." 

And  it  is  a  faithful  mate  and  good  parent.  Bar- 
tram  mentions  one  that  placed  a  nut  in  the  corner 
of  its  cage  to  gain  aid  in  cracking  it ;  and  there 
are  countless  similar  anecdotes  of  its  sense.  Like 
the  crow  in  its  ingenuity  and  permanent  abode, 
the  jay  is  a  fearful  thief  of  grain  and  fruit;  but 
compensates  for  its  robberies  by  destroying  insects 
that  would  work  greater  evil.  If  taken  from  the 
nest,  it  can  be  made  an  amusing  pet.  It  is  not 
gregarious,  and  is  always  apprehensive  of  hawks. 
The  feathers  are  a  mercantile  commodity,  and  have 
cost  the  bird  a  price  its  song  would  never  call 
for.  There  are  few  birds  better  known  in  all  this 
country;  and,  despite  their  low  moral  lone,  their 
absence  would  be  felt  as  a  severe  loss. 

Tradition  asserts  that  the  jay  falls  into  a  trance 
during  thunder  storms.     He  is  also  credited  with 


being  considered  a  mimic  and  jester  by  all 
birds — ^a  sort  of  feathered  Pukawaugun.  His 
is  popularly  believed  to  be  good  for  consumptf 
and  in  tiroes  past  it  was  declared  that  witches  and 
warlocks  wear  the  jay*s  wings  at  their  midnight 
incantations. 

The  cockatoo  is  confined  to  Australia  and  tht 
EaFtem  Archipelago,  and  laelongs  to  the  parrot 
tribe.     Its  general  color  is  a  deep-black,  with  t 
greenish  gloss  given  from  a  powder  carried  in  the 
quills.     The  golden  ara too,  found  io  New  Gumei 
and  adjacent  islands  ;  lead  beaters,  inhabiting  the 
same  region  ;  the  Philip  Inland  ;  the  Great  Whirc. 
of   Van  Dicman*s  land,  and  the  sulphur-crested. 
are  the  principal  varieties.     The  Australian  is  the 
best  known,  and  its  bright,    yellow  crest  is  not 
strange  anywhere.     It  flics  in  flocks  of  thouaands, 
is  good* tempered,  and  seeks  notice.     When  wld* 
it  nests  in  old  trees ;  tearing  holes  with  its  pofcf^ 
ful  beak  for  a  habitation.     Its  food  is  seeds  id 
fruit,  and  it  is  a   foe  to  cornfields*     The  G 
White  attains  the  size  of  a    rommon   fowl, 
ruffles  its  wings  in  anger — laughing  like  the  melo- 
dious hyena.     The  leadbeater,  named  for  them- 
turalist  who  first  described  it,  has  a  soft,  hh^* 
white  plumage,  and  can  erect  its  crest  at  will-  The 
feathers  of  his  crown  are  long  and  pointcdtCrirr«tja 
at  the  base,  and  broadly- bar  red  with  goiden-yc^l*'' 
and   crimson,   the   remainder   while.     The  ncfi 
breast,  flunks  and  lining  of  the  wings  arecni 
The  beak  is  a  pale- white,  and  the  tyts  arc 
The  beak  is  strong  enough  to  break  shel 
crack    nuts,   and    the  claws    are   powerful 
cockatoo  has  a  full,  loud  voice,  and  sotnt 
are  good  talkers.     They  arc  humorists, 
lady  having  shown  her  alarm  at  the  yell  oi 
pet,  it  always  after  yelled  with  all  its  force  tl 
she  appeared.     The   natives  of  Australia  bunt 
with  the  boomerang  among  their  fields  and  bgooi 
and  kill  many  for  food,  and  some  for  their  fcall 
Its  pinky- white  plumage  flashing  through  tbe<l' 
green  foliage  of  the  Maori  land,  are  said  toci 
a  picture  rarely  seen  elsewhere.     The  cockatoo 
more  prized  for  its  singular  beauty  than  for  lU 
telligence;  and  the  several  varieties  are  well 
widely  known.     The  temper  of  the  bird  is  is 
and  pleasing  as  its  cry  is  harsh. 

The  titmice  are  very  widely  dtstributed. 
black  cap  is  a  permanent  citizen  of  Pconsyl 
The  crested  is  scarcely  less  abundant,  and  the 
adee  is  universally  known.  The  latter,  diii 
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solitary  in  its  habits;  by  others,  gregarious.  It 
often  troops  with  the  kinglets  and  cedar-birds, 
and  follows  men  with  a  constant  scolding,  though 
silent  when  feeding.  It  associates  with  other  birds, 
particularly  in  spring  and  autumn;  but  this  habit 
is  diminishing,  and  the  **tit"  is  being  enrolled 
as  a  stay-at-home  all  the  year,  save  when  food 
is  scarce. 

The  crested  tit  is  a  hermit  and  recluse,  and  will 
fight  vigorously  to  escape  captivity.  It  makes 
houses  of  refuge,  in  wet  days,  of  the  deserted  holes 
of  woodpeckers,  and  sometimes  appropriates  them 
entirely,  raising  there  its  annual  brood.  The  black- 
cap is  as  social  as  the  crested  and  solitary.  Leav- 
ing his  summer  haunts  with  the  fall,  he  enters 
yards  and  gardens,  and  associates  with  the  poul- 
try, and  takes  whatever  food  it  can  find  in  sheds 
and  outhouses.  It  generally  feeds  upon  insects, 
and  hunts  in  couples,  declaring  its  discoveries 
loudly,  though  sadly  afraid  of  squirrels  and  other 
small  deer.  The  black-cap  hides  its  nest  of  hair 
and  soft  grasses,  and  leaves  the  smallest  of  en- 
trances. The  brood  rarely  exceeds  eight  in  num- 
ber, and  they  are  patiently  watched  by  both 
parents.  The  Carolina  tit,  living  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  Florida,  selects  creeks,  marshes,  ponds  and 
swamps  for  its  retreat.  It  is  solitary  and  strictly 
local;  resembling  the  chestnut-back  of  Oregon, 
which  lives  from  Columbia  to  California,  and  the 
chestnut-crowned  of  the  same  territory.  There  is 
a  ground-  or  wren-tit  in  that  territory,  whose 
grating  pee-pee-peep  is  a  scold.  It  harbors  in 
low  fields,  and  was  first  described  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gambel  of  Philadelphia.  The  peto  or  tufted 
species  has  many  notes,  and  is  almost  a  mocker. 
Small  as  the  tits  are,  and  insignificant  and  devoid 
of  melody,  they  are  almost  as  essential  to  humanity 
now  as  their  larger  and  finer  rivals.  Their  very 
pettiness  commands  care,  and  their  activity  and 
music  and  constant  presence  have  endeared  them 
somewhat  as  the  robin  is  endeared.  The  crested 
breeds  in  Louisiana ;  the  black-cap  likes  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  and  is  fearless  of  the  cold ; 
the  long-tailed  is  content  with  our  own  hedges, 
and  one  and  all,  sharing  the  affection  here  their 
fellows  have  in  Europe,  arc  daily  becoming  dearer 
and  more  numerous.  The  little  blue-tit  or  "billy- 
biter"  of  boyhood  is  a  near  cousin  of  the  family, 
and  is  fearless  of  guns. 

The  finches  are  a  world  in  themselves.  They 
belong  to  the  fringiljlidae  family,  which  is  the 


largest  in  North  America,  and  the  most  extenm 
in  all  ornithology,  having  about  five  hundred 
species.  Two-fifths  of  this  great  number  ran  be 
found  almost  anywhere  in  this  country.  The 
special  peculiarity  is  the  great  strength  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  bill ;  and  buntings  and  linnets  &11 
within  the  general  classification  as  well  as  fiDchci, 
grossbeaks  and  cross-bills.  They  are  chiefly  gn* 
nivorous,  but  also  eat  insects,  berries  and  tree-bods. 
The  family  is  divided  into  four  sub-families,  or,  if 
the  English  home-sparrow  is  reckoned,  into  ^i'it. 

The  pine-grossbeak  is  only  an  occasional  winter 
visitor  here.  He  is  a  recluse,  and  no  eggs  of  his 
have  ever  been  found  south  of  Canada  and  I(x- 
land.  It  feeds  on  our  fruit  orchards,  and  has 
grown  more  abundant  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  was  unusually  numerous  in  the  wioter 
of  1875,  owing  to  the  cold.  The  rose-toisted 
grossbeak  is  about  as  irregular  an  inhalMtantrf 
Pennsylvania,  coming  in  the  middle  of  Majaod 
retiring  to  the  tall  tree- tops  of  the  woods,  whence 
it  flies  at  the  slightest  alarm.  It  males,  batdoei 
not  breed  here.  Even  the  pairing  is,  boweieri 
questioned;  some  observers,  holding  that  it  ii 
mated  when  it  comes.  It  is  arboreal  in  its  hibiti^ 
and  its  flight  is  long  and  lofty.  It  feeds  00  insect 
ova  and  pups,  buds,  bags,  and  aeedSt  froien  appki 
and  berries,  during  its  for tnight'a  stay;  then  pnB 
to  Wisconsin,  New  Englapd.and  Canada  to  heed. 
Its  notes  are  loud,  cheerful,  or  pathetic,  cktraod 
harmonious,  and  it  has  but  one  mperior  io  itt 
musical  ability.  The  males  perform  the  iDCobi' 
tion,  and  sing  so  enthusiastically  while  ntting** 
to  betray  the  nest  to  intruders. 

The  indigo  bird  reaches  Ftansylvania  early  i> 
May,  and  nests  in  thickets.  It  is  insectivoM 
and  granivorous,  quick  in  its  motion,  mates  10' 
builds  promptly  after  arriving  in  brier  bushes,  aid 
within  six  weeks  the  young  can  subsist  themselfci 
Sometimes  a  second  brood  is  reared.  It  tbrivo 
in  captivity,  and  is  a  good  singer,  sometimes  ioi* 
tating  the  canary. 

The  cardinal  grossbeak  is  not  abundant,  bnt  il 
resides  here  permanently,  and  is  endeared  byiti 
conjugal  fidelity.  It  haunts  secluded  valleys  tf^ 
water-courses,  is  timid,  flies  short  distances,  tf' 
the  power  and  variety  of  its  song  have  ondeff^ 
edly  given  it  the  title  of  the  American  mghti>' 
gale.  The  male  sometimes  rings  throagh  «hok 
moonlight  nights,  amd  the  female  is  as  melodio^ 
The  food  is  chiefly  graaninivotona,  eked  eat  bf  ] 
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is  so  greedy  as  to  lead  to  frequent 
nests    in    bushes,    and    rears    two 

&k,  or  towhce   bunting,  arrives   in 
Lpril,  scours  low  grounds  and  forests 
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#,  and  hides  in  brambles.     When 
Imote  resembles  its  name  thrice  re- 
al   note    being  ko*reet.     It  has  a 
feeds  upon   insects  and   berries, 
or  eggs*     The  young  remain  with 
ftfid  make  the  flocks  small  family 

which   is   found   in   Eastern 
»m  October  to  April,  and  in  Mas- 


sachusetts from  February  forward,  and  is  often 
called  the  linnet,  leaves  the  Wissahickon  and  its 
neighborhood  while  breeding,  and  either  hides  or 
migrates,  announcing  the  spring  even  in  driving 
storms,  northward.  It  is  so  tame  that  it  often 
resorts  to  houses  in  winter  with 
*^J!|<y>^j^-  the  sparrow  and  snow-bird.     It  in- 

>\%ti  ^  vades  the  lawn  and  garden,  and  is 

songlcss  here,  though  tuneful  in 
Washington,  It  eats  seeds,  berries, 
and  insects  and  tree-buds.  The  song 
combines  the  sweetness  of  the  ca- 
nary with  the  pathos  of  the  warb- 
ling vireo.  The  nest  is  usually  in 
apple*,  spruce-,  or  cedar-trees*  In 
singing  there  is  no  tune,  but  the 
*  unpremeditated  art"  of  the  sky- 
lark; and  the  finest  bursts  are  on 
"y"  the  wing*  The  male  has  a  crimson 
head,  throat  and  neck,  and  is  dusky 
on  the  back  and  straw  colored  be- 
neath. While  singing  this  finch 
erects  his  crest  and  swells  his  throat. 
The  American  goldfinch  is  much 
like  the  canary  in  color,  habits  and 
song ;  but  he  wants  the  compass 
and  variety  of  the  canary.  He  is 
permanent  in  Eastern  PcnnsylvJ^nia, 
and  is  found  in  pairs  and  in  small 
I  flocks,  seeking  houses  for  food  in 

winter,  and  afterwards  feeding  upon 
maple-trees,   apples  and    cherries. 
The  female  is  exceedingly  coquet- 
tish. In  the  warm  months  this  finch 
haunts  brooks.     Both  sexes  can  be 
trained  to  sing.     Like  the  sparrow, 
it  is  counted  a  harbinger  of  spring 
in  places.  The  nest  of  the  *'  thi^tfe- 
bird"  is  in  fruit  trees,  and  is  very 
fine.   The  young  are  hatched  about 
the  first  of  September,  and  remain 
with  the  old  birds.     It  is  a  feature 
of  this  finch  that  it  assembles  in  choirs  and  gives  free 
concerts  daily  a  week  before  building.    It  will  some- 
times destroy  the  first  nest  utterly,  and  build  anew. 
There  is  a  strong  likeness  of  this  species  to  the  Eng- 
lish green  finch.      California  has  another  variety, 
where,  too,  and  in  Colorado,  the  house  and  crimson- 
fronted  finches  arc  found.      The  pine  goldfinch  is 
occasionally  found  in  Pennsylvania  alders,  but  lives 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent  north  and  south* 
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Wilson  saw  it,  and  reports  its  note  as  swe-er, 
Audubon  was  among  the  first  to  find  the  common 
red  crossbill,  another  finch,  here.  It  flies  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  fond 
of  conifer-seeds,  is  gentle,  easily  caught  in  traps, 
and  even  knocked  over  with  sticks.  Large  flocks 
visit  Pennsylvania  during  winter,  and  seek  the 
protection  of  houses  from  storms.  The  white- 
winged  crossbill  is  also  met,  as  it  is  everywhere 
from  Sitka  to  Canada,  frequently  hanging  by  its 
feet.  The  lesser  red  poll,  good  for  clearing  green- 
houses of  aphides,  resembles  the  goldfinch,  is 
occasionally  encountered,  and  winters  here  often. 
The  snow-bunting,  a  true  finch,  is  permanently 
enrolled  here,  as  he  is  from  Georgia  to  the  Pole, 
and  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He  visits  the  ice-gath- 
erers, and  haunts  outlying  barns  and  stacks  of 
grain.  The  house-sparrow,  a  finch,  was  imported 
from  England  in  1869,  when  one  thousand  were 
loosed  by  the  city  government  to  destroy  the 
measuring- worm.  Portland,  Maine,  had  made  the 
experiment  eleven  years  previous,  and  Boston  one 
year  before.  The  acclimation  has  succeeded;  but 
it  is  found  that  the  bird  brings  an  English  pug- 
nacity and  readiness  to  interfere  with  its  neighbors' 
concerns;  that  it  plunders  cherry-trees,  and  at- 
tacks the  robin  to  obtain  the  food  it  cannot  pro- 
cure itself,  and  renders  no  service  commensurate 
with  its  noisy  disservice.  It  is  fearless,  and  fond 
of  its  young,  and  prolific. 

The  Savannah  sparrow,  ranging  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  plains,  and  exceedingly  abundant  at  Great 
Egg  Harbor,  is  so  remarkably  terrestrial  that  it 
rarely  rises  higher  than  the  top  of  a  rail  fence. 
It  nests  among  dry  grasses  on  the  ground,  and  lays 
half  a  dozen  eggs.  It  is  migratory.  The  yellow- 
winged  bunting,  found  from  Guatemala  and  Jama- 
ica and  Mexico  northward,  and  particularly  along 
the  Jersey  coast  in  June,  is  a  grass  sparrow.  It  has 
an  unmusical  note  or  ditty ;  lives  on  the  ground 
upon  seeds,  and  is  never  seen  in  flocks.  It  abounds 
at  Newark.  The  sharp-tailed  bunting,  essentially 
maritime,  flies  hither  from  the  Jersey  coast.  It 
is  most  numerous  in  Carolina;  has  a  call  note 
like  tweeiy  and  rears  two  annual  broods.  The 
white-crowned  sparrow  is  occasionally  met  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania;  but  more  abundantly  in 
the  Western  countries,  and  all  the  way  from 
Greenland  and  Labrador  to  Utah.  The  Western- 
white  crowned  and  the  white- throated  sparrow 
said  tht  ftmiliar  snow-bird  belong  to  this  great 


family;  but  the  latter  is  the  only  one  seen  ii 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  comes  between  the 
middle  and  end  of  October  with  the  snow,  aad 
first  resorts  to  meadows  and  the  edges  of  forests, 
afterwards  associating  with  poultry^  and  obcmd- 
ing  everywhere.  Its  note  is  a  low  istc.  In  spring 
and  summer  it  resorts  to  trees,  and  probably  nesti 
in  near  mountains  now,  as  in  New  York  and  Net 
England  and  other  provinces.  The  swamp-,  tree> 
chipping-,  song-y  field-,  white-throated  and  whit^ 
crowned  and  fox-colored  sparrows,  Lincoln's  finch, 
the  black- throated  bunting,  and  some  other  mi^ 
ties  of  this  great  family  have  been  named.  Tbej 
share  leading  characteristics,  and  their  variations 
are  too  slight  to  deserve  notice  here.  The  whole 
sparrow  family  are  meek  and  lowly,  geDcrall/ 
musical,  and  wonderful  architects  on  grassy  banki 
They  tarry  briefly  on  their  way  to  Canada. 

The  wren,  for  some  suflicient  cause  no  doobt, 
has  not  taken  that  place  in  American  regard  he 
has  in  Europe.     It  is  found  in  the  garden  and 
orchard  more  than  in  the  field,  and  is  winning 
favor.     Four  varieties  are   mo&t  numerous:  the 
house-,  winter-,  marsh-,  and  mockiog-wren.  The 
house-wren   is  migratory  between  Virginia  and 
Labrador,  but  breeds  chiefly  in  the  Middle  Stato. 
It  builds  in  hollow  trees,  boxes,  jars,  cans,  and 
almost  anything  accessible;  hatches  two  broodi 
annually ;   pours  out  his  music  inceaantly,  t^ 
particularly  at  a  noonday  concert  given  by  itsdt 
the  song-sparrow,  and  red-thrush,  the  linnet,  at- 
bird,  preacher  and  bob-o'link,  when  the  oven-biid 
is  singing  in  the  woods.     The  wren's  song  has 00 
variety  of  tone,  but  has  great  compass  and  aoiiot- 
tion,  moving  from  a  chirp  to  high  notes.  The 
mocking-wren  nests  in  hollow  trees  early  in  Jod*| 
and  largely  in  Delaware  County,  but  is  not  co«* 
mon.     Its  best  imitations  are  those  of  the  bll^ 
bird,   grakle,    kingfisher,    meadow-lark,  giW"' 
robin  and  tufted  titmouse,  some  of  which  ait  iBJ 
fine  counterfeits.     Half  a  dozen  eggs  are  hatched- 
The  house-wren  prefers  an  oriole's  or  pewee'i** 
to  the  work  of  building,  and  will  even  dispo>^ 
the  woodpecker  and  disturb  the  bluebird,    hf^ 
night  is  spent  in  house  furnishing  before  tbedii^J 
of  May,  and  while  the  hen  is  sitting  the  cod  ^ 
vides  her  freely  with  food  and  music    The  fc* 
is  insectivorous.     Its  note  is  a  simple  twit,  and* 
has  a  sharp  little  song.     It  seeks  winter  qsirte 
at  the  close  of  September. 

The  winter-wren  sumineft'  i»  Northern 


wm 


England,  and  leads  a  soHury  life  along  the  Wis- 
sabickon  and   in   its  valleys.     It  feeds  on  wood 
ties  and  seeds,  and  nests  in  remote  and  diffi- 
:yiaces.     Six  eggs  are  laid.     Prolonged  snows 
sionally  drive  it  into  the  town  or  city*     Oc* 
Bonally  the  long- billed  marsh -wren  comes  up 
I  Atlantic  County  and  City  to  return  the  sea- 
.ies*     It  breeds  in  June,  and  soateiimes 
second  brood  in  low  nests  in  the  sedge. 


Carlisle  and  often  in  Illinois.  Its  common  note 
is  a  soft,  low  pHi.  It  builds  in  old  stables,  in 
irees,  boxes,  carriages,  old  hats,  and  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  common  wren  in  other  respects.  The 
greal  Carolina  species  has  been  seen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  and  Audubon  met  one  in 
Camden.  It  dwells  south  of  New  York  and  east 
of  the  Rockies.  We  know  some  twenty  varieties 
of  ihe  wren  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     It  is  en- 
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light  ts  low  and  short,  and  its  food  consists  of 

btjc  larvae.     The  note  is  harsh  and  strident. 

bird  usually  retires  early  in  September,  and 

the   county   in   November.      The   house-, 

ctimes  called  the  wood- wren,  is  of  much  use  ' 

rraers,  and  if  its  eggs  are  taken  it  will  re- 

\  them  even  to  the  number  of  fiveand-twenty.  I 

I  ioog  of  the  male  in  May  and  June  is  loud 

\  animated.     It  has  a  notable  antipathy  for  , 

Western  or  Parkman's  wren  is  probably  i 
same.     The  Gulf  States  and  Mexico  have  a  | 
cg-tailcd  houiic-wrcn^Bewick's — using  the  note  , 
wintci-wrcD,  which  is  sometimes  found  in 


deared  by  its  tenderness  to  the  lost  babes  in  the 
wood  and  by  itsgtnialty,  but  has  less  special  com- 
mendation than  some  other  families. 

The  thrushes  are  singing  perchers,  and  not  only 
numerous  and  varied  in  their  characteristics  here 
but  everywhere.  There  are  more  than  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  species  of  the  sub- family  to  which 
it  belongs  and  in  which  it  is  principal.  The  red-, 
wood'  and  ground -swamp  robin  are  all  thrushes, 
as  is  the  tawny  or  Wilson's,  the  mocking-bird,  the 
catbird,  and  the  brown  thrasher,  the  hermit  and 
red-thrush,  the  golden  crowned,  the  veery  and 
oven*bird.  The  vast  numbers  of  each  of  these 
varieties  indicates  the  rank  of  the  genus  to  which 
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they  belong.  They  are  migratory«  insectivorous^ 
gregarious  and  melodious.  The  most  abundant 
type  here  and  through  the  country  is  the  robin. 
It  is  too  thoroughly  known  to  permit  any  descrip- 
tion j  known  and  loved  everywhere  beyond  the 
bird  of  Paradise,  the  skylark  or  humming-bird. 
The  wood*robin,  closely  a11ted»  dwells  in  Phila- 
delphia from  April  to  November,  and  the  tinkling 
notes  that  lell  Its  advent  are  always  welcome*  Its 
flight  is  short  and  low,  but  easy.  It  is  found  every- 
where, and  rests  in  ihe  pine  usyally.     The  four 


in  gardens.     It  lives  on  the  ground  or  lal 
and  on  low  branches,  feeding  on  berrfes| 

sects,  It  has  mind  enough  to  notice  and  j 
ber  and  precisely  imitate  the  songs  and 
hears,  and  gives  forth  a  cat -cry  when  ala 
The  nests  are  often  near  to  houses,  and  lb« 
are  hatched  in  June.  The  family  go  Soi 
September,  disliked  for  their  greed  and  jeal 
though  loved  for  their  song.  The  brown - 
arrives  in  May ;  is  arboreal  and  tnsecij| 
hides   its   nests   in   briers,   and    brings 
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eggs  are  hatched  in  June,  and  the  young  are  care- 
fully watched.  The  sweet,  tinkling  melody  of 
this  thrush  is  dear  to  all.  The  hermit  thrush »  or 
ground-swamp  robin  spends  about  a  week  of  April 
in  Philadelphia  on  its  way  north  ;  is  silent,  but 
confiding,  and  yet  dares  withstand  the  hawk. 
Wilson's  thrush  arrives  a  little  earlier,  and  prefers 
the  fields  and  copses  to  human  society,  feeding 
on  insects  and  grain.  Its  song  is  quaint  and  sim- 
ple. The  nests  are  carefully  secreted,  and  it  leaves 
early  in  September. 

The  mocking-bird  is  a  thrush,  and,  though  rare, 
is  sometimes  heard  in  Gcrmantown,  The  catbird 
arrives  from  Panama  in  May,  and  appears  boldly 


young.  Its  song  has  great  variety  and  foroe 
is  enjoyed  by  the  performer  as  well  by  as  the i 
The  thrasher  leaves  early  in  October.  The 
bird  or  golden  crowned  thrush  arrives  in  the 
in  May  ;  lives  on  seeds,  insects  gleaned  fn 
ground,  and  sings  from  morning  till  sun 
fitful  spells.  Its  flight  is  low.  Its  one  broi 
bountifully  fed,  even  when  a  crow-bUckbii 
has  been  hatched  with  ibem,  as  often  occ«« 

The   wagtail,  or  water*thnish,  arri««i 
numbers  in  May,  and  resorts  at  once  to 
having  running  water.     Its  note  has  no  paf 
charm,  and  it  is  disputed  whether  thii  thi 
mains  or  leaves  our  latitude.     The  same ! 
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aisiana  is  somewhat  quicker  in  motion »  rest- 
iy»  and  has  a  rich  song  that  Audubon  always 
nbcred.     The  veery  is  almost  as  shy  as  the 

Itt  and  sings  only  to  remote  cottages*  tilling 

i>rest  with  his  wood  notes  wild,  and  charging 

ehoes  with  harmony.     He   is  small    in  size 

^reat  in  art,  and  can  best  be  compared  with 

rhapsodist    of   the   woods,    the    red-ihrush, 

organ    recitatives    charm   every   listener. 

I<!ast-naraed  singer,   the  finest   in  New  Eng- 


concerted.  He  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  loving 
faithfulness  of  the  dove  and  some  other  birds. 
His  tastes  and  habits  are  rather  those  of  Oneida 
and  Deseret  and  other  communes.  But  the  Mes- 
dames  Redwing  bear  this  conduct  as  placidly  as 
the  wives  of  any  Moslem  zenana.  They  arrive  in 
this  latitude  in  the  early  spring,  March  and  April, 
when  they  may  be  met  on  the  trees  of  wet  lands, 
chattering  a  furious  courtship.  Their  nests  are 
firmly  woven  to  bushes  or  reeds,  or  cat-tails  in  low 
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also  among  the  finest  in   Pennsylvania,  i 
Ir.   Flagg  learned  the  burden  of  his  song  , 
in   inspired  blacksmith:   "Glory  to  God!  i 
to  God  !  Hallelujah.  Amen.   Videlicet.** 
red -winged  blackbird  is  one  of  our  earl  I- 
Ind  most  beautiful  friends,  whether  measured  1 
Be  month  of  his  arrival  or  by  the  songs  of  ! 
thcr  Goose  which  introduce  him.     He  has  no  ' 
ic,  though  he  seems  trying  occasionally  to  sus- 
a  tune  with  the  more  harmonious  frogs.     His  | 
p  chipt  chipt  chureCf  mingles  with  i he  medley  of  ^ 
Is  that  come  from  every  meadow  and  adja- 
but  the  note  is  individual  and  never 


meadows,  with  as  much  skill  as  that  of  the  oriole ; 
and  they  are  valiantly  defended  by  the  little  ar- 
chitects. The  eggs  are  tinged  with  blue  and  mot- 
tled with  purple  blotches ;  and  there  is  but  one 
annual  brood.  They  are  far  more  destructive  to 
corn  than  the  crow ;  eating  it  in  the  milk  in  Vir- 
ginia and  some  other  Southern  States,  and  making 
their  mischievous  mark  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  Virginia,  where 
they  alight  upon  the  meadows  in  dense  clouds 
during  January,  and  the  noise  of  their  flight  and 
that  of  their  song  is  very  grand.  In  the  more 
Northern  States  they  destroy  an  infinite  number  of 
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gifts  of  all  can  be  brought  forth  for  mutual 
>ure  and  gratification. 

be  break  fast- table  must  be  beautiful  and  pic- 
sque;  it  must  glitter  with  color  and  be  placed 
re  the  sunshine  can  fall  upon  it ;  for  to  main- 

cheerfulness  over  an  untidy,  ill-appointed 
e  is  a  grace  to  which  few  of  us  attain.  It  is 
easy  matter  nowadays  to  make  a  table  look 
ty  at  slight  expense.  The  china  stores  are  full 
:heap  and  bright-colored  dishes,  the  price  of 
ch  comes  within  the  means  of  those  who  can- 
afford  the  fragile  "decorated  china."  Then 
unbleached  table  linen  is  much  more  artistic 
I  the  cheaper  qualities  of  white  cloth,  so  that 

by  no  means  necessary  that  a  table  should  be 
fnsively  furnished  in  order  to  look  well, 
lowers  also  add  much  to  table  decoration, 
y  are  always  refreshing  and  suggestive  of  pure 
ghts,  and  should  form  part  of  the  "aspiration 
lent'*  of  every  break  fast -table  if  they  can  be 
ined.  Even  a  bouquet  of  grasses  and  sun- 
ers  is  beautiful,  provided  the  latter  are  not 
large.  There  are  sunflowers  which  rival  the 
n  in  circumference,  and  these  would  hardly 
suitable.  But  if  one  carries  away  a  little 
:h  of  odorous  violets  from  a  break  fast -table 
mnded  by  an  atmosphere  of  color  and  sun- 
?,  where  one  has  drank  a  cup  of  fragrant 
lolate  to  the  accompaniment  of  bright  words 
pleasant  faces,  a  drop  of  oil  has  fallen  into 
heart  thereby  which  will  lubricate  many  a 
r  place  in  one's  nerve  machinery  during  the 

he  woman  who  regularly  meets  her  family  at 
U-set,  poorly  furnished  table,  is  accessory  to 
y  crimes.  The  old  saying,  that  the  road  a 
must  open  to  her  husband's  heart  lies  through 
stomach,  is  decidedly  uncomplimentary  to 
I  sexes;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  a 
3an  can  do  much  for  the  enlightenment  of  her 
ily,  for  the  heightening  of  its  mental  and  moral 
i,  through  the  appointment  and  management 
icr  table.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  a 
oan  needs  a  liberal  education.  The  tendency 
he  American  is  to  *'  feed"  simply,  whenever  it 
Dmes  necessary  for  him  to  eat.  He  is  brought 
to  think  that  he  must  dine  at  certain  times  in 
er  to  keep  the  machinery  in  motion  by  which  he 
ects  to  become  a  rich  man  ;  and  the  moments 
can  save  while  eating,  he  considers  so  much 
a  if  devoted  to  business.    So  he  seats  himself 


at  the  table  to  dispose  of  soup,  meats,  vegetables, 
cheese,  pie,  fruit,  and  pudding,  that  he  may  fill 
his  stomach  and  return  to  his  office  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  the  cultivated  woman,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  politics,  and  art,  tolerates  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  She  provides  a  table  which  shall 
attract  the  eye  and  please  the  senses  of  her  family, 
as  well  as  gratify  their  appetites ;  and  having  done 
so,  she  sits  down  prepared  to  enjoy  the  results  of 
her  care  in  all  directions,  and  to  rise  with  a  mind 
riefreshed  by  cheerful  conversation. 

The  Greeks  struck  the  keynote  of  the  art  of 
dining,  when  they  ate  in  a  reclining  posture. 
They  had  no  thought  of  haste.  They  expected  to 
enjoy  the  wine,  the  peacock's  brains,  to  listen  to 
Phidias's  plans  for  a  new  art  work,  and  hear  what 
fresh  thought  Plato  had  to  advance  for  their  edifi- 
cation. Imagine  the  growls  which  would  be  heard 
from  the  average  American,  if  to  morrow  morn- 
ing he  should  rise  to  find  his  beefsteak  garnished 
with  Greek  epigrams,  while  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
sat  opposite  to  hira  clad  in  all  the  graces  of  Aspasia, 
and  ready  to  discuss  the  pre-Raphaelites,  or  argue 
the  presidential  question !  Verily,  we  must  be 
content  to  advance  slowly,  and  banish  the  domi- 
nant newspaper  gradually  from  our  morning  re- 
pasts. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  enjoyment  of 
breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper,  is  a  pleasant  dining- 
room.  Few  people  appreciate  this  fact,  and  the 
dining-room  is  usually  tucked  away  in  a  comer  of 
the  house,  or  down  in  the  basement,  where  the 
sun  can  never  reach  it,  and  where  a  dismal  atmos- 
phere of  utility  and  materialism  reigns  supreme. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  adorn  the  sitting-room  and  the 
library,  and  leave  the  dining-room  in  melancholy 
destitution.  A  library  will  take  care  of  itself,  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  where  there  are  books  one 
always  finds  an  air  of  cheer  and  comfort ;  and  the 
sitting-room,  where  the  family  gather  to  read  and 
talk,  can  scarcely  fail  to  look  homelike,  no  matter 
how  plain  it  may  be.  But  a  dining-room,  if  left 
to  itself,  has  no  resources;  it  begins  instantly  to 
grow  ragged  and  out-at-elbows,  while  its  sugges- 
tions of  dead  dinners  rise  up  to  choke  one,  as 
soon  as  its  precincts  are  entered. 

The  furnishing  of  the  dining-room  should  be 
bright.  If  there  is  plenty  of  sunlight,  hang  soft- 
colored  curtains  before  the  windows ;  but  if  not, 
let  the  sunshine  enter  unimpeded,  and  hang  a 
bright  curtain  against  the  wall  to  light  up  the 
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room.  Pictures  one  must  have,  too,  suggestive 
not  only  of  feasting  but  of  other  meanings  also. 
Then  the  chairs  should  be  of  a  tasteful  shape ; 
everything  in  the  room  in  fact  should  minister  to 
one's  sense  of  beauty  and  comfort.  Many  people 
have  an  idea  that  tea  tastes  much  better  out  of  a 
painted  teacup  than  from  one  made  of  common 
stoneware,  and  so  it  does ;  for  in  the  first  case 
one  enjoys  the  tea,  while  one's  aesthetic  sense  is 
soothed  and  gratified;  and  in  the  other,  one  gains 
no  pleasure  except  from  the  taste  of  the  tea,  while 
one's  sensibilities  are  all  outraged  by  the  ugliness 
of  the  cup. 

So  it  is  with  everything.  Beauty  acts  as  a  tonic, 
it  enhances  the  appetite,  and  a  beefsteak  served  on 
a  pretty  platter,  placed  on  a  bright-colored  cloth 
in  a  cheery,  sunshine-lighted  room,  will  seem  a 
thousand  times  more  tender  and  luscious  than 
one  served  with  homely  utensils  amid  dismal  sur- 
roundings. 

Having  decided,  then,  upon  the  furnishing  of 
our  breakfast-room,  it  is  time  to  talk  about  what 
we  shall  put  upon  the  table.  In  this  country  we 
are  noted  for  our  substantial  breakfasts.  The 
American  abroad  sighs  in  vain  for  his  home  bill 
of  fare.  He  longs  for  American  fried  potatoes 
and  beefsteak,  for  a  warm  cake  smothered  in 
maple  molasses,  hot  muffins,  sausage,  and  the 
many  edibles  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
begin  the  day;  and  instead  of  these  he  is  forced 
to  feed  his  aspirations  upon  a  delicate  roll,  with  a 
cup  of  chocolate  or  coffee,  and  the  occasional 
addition  of  a  soft-boiled  tgg. 

That  the  continental  traveller  should  protest 
against  such  treatment  is  not  strange,  and  his  re- 
monstrance has  had  effect;  for  already  the  waiters 
of  France  and  Italy  are  beginning  to  inspect  the 
wanderer  in  foreign  lands  with  intelligent  eyes, 
while  they  set  before  him  a  faint,  shadowy  resem- 
blance of  something  he  has  seen  before,  and  which 
he  is  informed  is  an  '*  American  breakfast."  But 
alas  !  there  is  garlic  in  it,  it  is  redolent  with  onions, 
and  it  cannot  be  eaten  with  ecstasy. 

There  is  much  doubt,  however,  whether  our 
valued  breakfasts  are  as  wholesome  as  the  more 
delicate  French  repasts.  Physicians  declare  that 
the  digestive  organs  sleep  as  well  as  the  remainder 
of  the  body;  that  it  takes  them  some  time  to 
"wake  up"  thoroughly,  and  that  they  are  not 
prepared,  soon  after  we  rise,  to  digest  a  hearty 
meal  of  substantial  food.  Certainly,  the  French 
and  Italians  are  not  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  and 


among  Americans  it  is  almost  a  national 
Many  other  causes  aid  in  producing  thv 
but  our  breakfasts  are  not  blameless. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  it  would  be  i 
ble  to  accomplish  the  work  of  half  the  di 
a  breakfast  of  rolls,  chocolate,  and  eggs;  ] 
one  has  become  accustomed  to  the  hab 
difficult  to  partake  of  a  more  substanti 
early  in  the  day  without  discomfort.  An< 
a  breakfast  of  chocolate,  rolls — fresh  bal 
not  hot — oatmeal,  eggs  and  fruit,  is  fit  for 
It  is  varied,  nutritious,  delicate,  and  easy  t< 
and  it  contains  nothing  fried.  If  we  cot 
banish  the  saucepan's  contents  from  our  bi 
tables,  and  bring  up  our  children  equally  t 
Satan  and  shun  that  which  is  fried  ! 

How  many  little  ones  in  this  free  lar 
cheerfully  munching  their  crisp,  greasy  p 
and  hot  fried  pork  or  beefsteak,  enter  the 
room  to  fall  into  all  kinds  of  trouble  ?  The 
their  lessons,  they  are  naughty  and  must  v 
**  dunce  cap,"  they  commit  sin  after  sin, 
on  account  of  the  load  of  indigestible  i 
which  they  have  eaten,  and  which  disci 
nerves  and  brain  alike.  If  we  should  fee 
upon  milk,  oatmeal,  and  such  nourishing 
in  the  morning,  with  plenty  of  rare,  broih 
steak  at  noon,  they  might  not  develop  imm< 
into  little  angels  perhaps,  but  they  certainl 
have  rosier  cheeks  and  brighter  minds. 

The  question  of  what  one  shall  eat  is  ine 
ble,  however,  and  every  one  has  a  different 
concerning  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the  h( 
to  know  something  about  the  subject  from  a 
cal  standpoint,  and  to  regulate  the  dinnen 
family  so  that  they  may  not  only  be  palati 
healthful.  There  are  certain  things  which 
always  be  tabooed,  especially  in  a  family 
dren .  Pies,  rich  puddings,  cake,  and  confe< 
can  rarely  be  indulged  in  with  safety,  but  aft 
are  denied  a  diet  may  be  prescribed  whi< 
once  wholesome  and  appetizing.  There  is 
deal  in  the  manner  of  preparing  food  to  r 
harmless.  For  instance,  the  oyster,  either 
stewed,  or  raw,  is  the  most  easily  dige 
edibles;  but  fried,  it  stands  revealed  as  th 
of  nightmares.  Yet,  such  is  the  contrar 
human  nature,  most  people  prefer  it  fried 
of  us  can  resist  a  dish  of  crisp,  smoking 
thus  prepared,  even  at  breakfast-time,  ih 
would  be  much  more  virtuous  to  eat  a  1 
roll. 
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By  E.  F.  Mosby. 


LEVER  our  path  may  lead  us  in  riper  years, 
\y%  to  the  life  at  home  that  the  love  and 
most  gladly  turn.  The  home  is  the  cen- 
fe,  the  very  heart  of  the  flower  where  the 
color  is  brightest,  and  the  texture  of  the 
)ftest  and  finest.  It  is  like  the  air  which 
\  variations  together  in  harmonious  sweet- 
i  is  heard  in  underflowing  melody  through 
changes.  Even  the  youth  remembers  with 
he  morning  hours  of  childhood,  the  birth- 
ivals,  the  Christmas  mirth,  the  twilight 
:he  winter  hearth  with  the  firelight  danc- 
jvery  corner,  and  the  mother's  presence 
benediction  on  the  little  circle,  and  her 
ard  in  the  familiar  story  of  adventure  and 
>r  some  softly- breathed  song.  But  if  these 
re  remembered  in  the  heyday  of  youth, 
id  is  their  sweetness  to  the  old,  whose 
hearts  come  back  to  the  early  home,  the 
J,  for  the  joy  and  repose  of  their  fleeting 
The  pleasures  of  a  little  child  are  not  in- 
nt  nor  soon  forgotten ;  they  are  kept  safely 
orehouses  of  remembrance 
'Against  the  winter  time  of  need, 
That  we  may  after  come  and  feed." 

I  we  doubt  that  those  souls  which  bring 
[iildhood  the  brightest  hope  and  faith,  the 
love,  the  flower  of  whose  early  days  has 
to  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  are  strongest 
Mning  battle  of  life.  They  rebound  from 
>pointments,  they  rise  above  its  snares, 
e  a  sure  refuge  within  from  the  harden- 
chilling  processes  of  the  world, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  study  all  inno- 
asures  that  may  add  sunshine  to  our  daily 
ily  remembering  how  every  amusement  is 
icd  by  the  fulfillment  of  duty,  and  the 
work  well  done  before  we  seek  recrea- 
!)ven  a  child  has  little  acts  of  services  to 
errands  of  love  to  run  with  willing  feet, 
ssons  to  learn,  which  will  make  his  play 
asts  full  of  flavor  and  zest.  Regular  hours 
5,  for  employment,  study  and  sleep,  should 
Idly  observed  for  grown-up  people  as  well 
rcn  :  for  the  health  and  evenness  of  tem- 
spirits,  as  ^11  as  the  accomplishment  of 


labor,  depend  far  more  on  these  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Of  course  these  should  not  be  arbitra- 
rily or  inflexibly  observed ;  but  any  deviation 
ought  to  be  rare  and  for  wise  purposes.  Each 
member  learns  to  realize  how  fully  he  is  a  part  of 
the  common  life  of  the  household,  and  may  add 
to  or  diminish  the  common  service  and  enjoyment. 
His  own  individual  occupations  and  amusements 
should  be  drawn  into  the  whole  life  of  usefulness 
and  love,  like  the  graceful  design  which  takes  in 
bright  and  dark  colors,  curved  and  straight  lines 
for  one  beautiful  whole.  All  need  not  be  useful 
in  the  same  way.  There  are  widely-varying  kinds 
of  usefulness,  from  the  humblest  work  Of  the  hands 
to  that  high  labor  which  adds  to  the  sum  of  beauty 
and  delight  in  the  world ;  but  no  one  is  so  unblest 
as  to  be  actually  useless,  unbound  to  the  life  and 
hope  of  humanity.  Nor  are  the  relations  of  a 
family,  brotherhood,  sisterhood,  filial  obedience, 
parental  protection,  an  unfit  training  for  a  wise 
citizenship,  whose  ends  are  faithful  service  and 
benevolence. 

Home  amusements  have  their  own  share  in  the 
development  of  character  and  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties of  the  young.  The  pleasure  and  rest  they 
afford  keep  the  vitality  unimpaired,  restore  the 
energies,  quicken  the  perceptions,  hold  the  whole 
mind  alert  and  steady.  Apollo  himself  must  some- 
times unstring  his  powerful  bow.  These  homely 
gayeties  break  the  friction  of  perpetually  recur- 
ring small  annoyances,  and  lighten  the  weight  of 
routine. 

Our  amusements  must  necessarily  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  ages  of  the  young  people.  First  of 
all,  we  have  baby  plays  for  the  nursery,  pretty 
little  rhymes  with  a  jingle,  brightened  with  all  the 
caressing  tones  and  looks  which  one  unconsciously 
uses  with  a  baby,  and  the  tiny  stories  which  must 
be  acted ;  for  the  little  one  wants  always  to  see 
the  story  as  well  as  hear  it.  Afterwards  the  little 
dancing  games,  with  pretty  movements  of  hands 
and  feet,  which  every  mother  who  can  find  leisure 
ought  to  borrow  from  the  kindergarten,  and  teach 
to  her  own  restless  little  human  blossoms,  remem- 
bering always,  however,  that  her  end  should  be, 
qot  only  to  amuse  the  children  to-day,  but  to  help 
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them  to  amuse  themselves  every  day;  for  it  is 
chiefly  his  own  independence,  the  play  of  his  own 
imagination  which  makes  a  block,  a  stick,  a  bit 
of  colored  paper,  such  an  unfailing  delight  to  the 
active  boy,  who  instinctively  dramatizes  his  toys, 
and  supplies  parts,  stage  efifects,  and  costumes  out 
of  his  untired  fancy,  generally  choosing  the  uni- 
versal *' smash  up"  of  tragedy  for  his  favorite  end. 
It  is  said  that  a  girl's  doll  is  a  lingering  bit  of 
paganism,  the  image  of  the  Penates  once  given 
into  her  care,  and  it  is  certainly  a  sacred  pos- 
session now,  and  the  actor  in  numberless  small 
dramas.  What  tribes  of  them  a  child  of  to-day 
owns !  They  appear  in  wax  and  china,  paper 
and  rubber,  as  ladies  in  all  the  glory  of  Parisian 
toilettes,  as  babies  with  but  one  tiny  garment, 
and  equally  dear  are  they  all  to  the  hearts  of  their 
mistresses  and  worshippers.  A  little  daughter  is 
learning  byjieart  many  a  lesson  which  no  one  sus- 
pects as  she  plays,  arranging  her  dolls  in  a  suit- 
able pose^  planning  their  conversations,  all  the 
while  carrying  on  in  earricst  simplicity  uncon 
sciously  burlesqued  imitation  of  mamma  or  sister 
Flora  in  society.  Then  the  doll's  house,  where 
decorative  art  is  more  studied  than  in  older  cir- 
cles, and  where  the  young  mistress  may  without 
compunction  turn  the  whole  house  out  of  doors 
to  introduce  a  new  style  of  embellishment.  If 
these  pursuits  fail  to  amuse  on  a  rainy  day,  old 
hoards  of  bright  pictures  may  be  brought  out,  and 
scrap  books  begun,  or  there  may  be  an  actual 
training  for  eye  and  hand  in  the  first  attempts  at 
pencil  sketches,  even  if  the  young  artist  has  to  label 
them  before  any  one  will  guess  their  meaning. 

I  remember  myself  a  winter  week  in  the  country 
when  a  group  of  interested  children  forgot  to 
watch  the  pouring  rains,  because  some  one  devised 
a  menagerie  of  animals  to  be  cut  out  of  paper, 
each  one  contributing  his  share.  All  the  geogra- 
phies and  books  on  natural  history  were  ransacked 
to  furnish  patterns;  and  by  dint  of  lessons  and 
little  duties  interspersed,  several  days  passed  be- 
fore the  interest  flagged  or  the  colle<  tion  was 
complete.  There  is  little  danger  for  the  wee  ones 
in  arranging  them  in  *' Mother  Goose"  tableaux 
wiih  the  pretty  and  picturesque  Watteau  dresses, 
and  bringing  out  Bo-Peep,  the  little  Boy  in  Blue, 
the  one  *'  who  went  to  London  to  get  him  a  wife," 
in  a  series  of  lovely,  living  pictures.  Nothing 
can  be  sweeter  than  the  graceful,  unconscious 
attitudes^  and  the  plump,  dimpled  limbs  and  rosy 


cheeks,   and  they  should  be  chosen  when  too 
young  to  think  of  any  thing  but  the  picture  itself, 
and  being  good,  or  keeping  still — synonomoas 
terms  with  many  people!     Dr.  Drake's  graceful 
little  poem,  "the  Culprit  Fay,"  will  furnish  a  vcrj 
charming  series  of  fairy  scenes,  or  any  well-known 
nursery  legend  can  be  rehearsed  in  pantomime 
with  little  training,  if  the  children  are  quick  and 
lively.     Indeed,  I  think,  the  dramatic  faculties 
which  are  found  naturally  in  almost  every  one, 
until  suppressed  by  long  discipline,  ought  to  be 
brought  out — not  for  display,  or  the  astonishing 
and  boring  of  morning  callers,  but  for  domestic 
entertainment.     Little  recitations  are  very  nice, 
if  the  selections  are  simple  and  bright — ^no  cUd 
should  be  allowed  to  learn  a  tragic  or  even  in- 
tensely pathetic  poem — and  especially  if  thej  ae 
short.    Neither  the  child's  memory,  nor  theatiea- 
tion  even  of  an  over-indulgent  family  audience^ 
should  be  taxed  too  severely.      Still  better  is  it  to 
introduce  the  generally  neglected  practice  of  nar- 
rating in  one's  own  words  some  brief  story  or 
eflfective  anecdote.     It  is  productive  of  unceasing 
fun,  as  the  lively  comments  need  not  interfere 
with  the  speaker  after  his  first  bashfulness  is  over- 
come, and  is  invaluable  in  teaching  not  only  the 
art  of  clear,  terse  expression — for  preliminaries  * 
and  unmeaning  phrases  will  be  sure  to  be  laugiied 
down  by  home  critics — but  also  the  art  of  ckff 
thinking.     It  prepares  a  boy  better  than  ihevag« 
"spouting"  of  debating  societies,  for  the stroogi 
quick  hits  that  will  tell  in  his  work  among  men; 
and  with  girls  the  same  method  might  be  so  varied 
as  to  train  them  to  ready,  graceful  conversation- 
an  art  which  a  woman  always  needs,  not  only  as  t 
vehicle  of  amusement,  but  often  of  higher  inftt- 
ence.     The  French  are  wiser  than  we  in  rigWf 
valuing  inexpressive  and  simple  social  pleasores; 
and  chief  among  these  they  rank  what  is  truly  the 
fine  art  of  talking. 

There  are  numberless  games  which  devdop 
quickness  of  perception  and  even  elaborate  plan* 
ning,  although  I  should  say  chess  was  almost  too 
serious  for  an  amusement,  but  invaluable  as  a  spe- 
cies of  mental  discipline,  disguised  as  a  pleasore, 
which  rewards  one  for  all  the  thought  bestowed 
on  it.  Word  games,  rhyming  games,  guesnnf 
games,  etc.,  give  general  entertainment  to  boA 
players  and  lookers-on,  and  many  of  .these  arc 
excellent  to  unite  uncongenial  or  bashful  peopk 
in  easy  and  livfly  mtercoaxsCj  and  are  deUghtisl 
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:  of  character,  as  the  glimpses  so 

n  most  suggestive. 

mes,  when  not  so  rough  as  to  be 

scarcely  be  praised  too  highly  for 

girls.  The  fresh  air  and  exercise 
to  the  cheek,  a  light  to  the  eye,  a 
e  spirits  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
:an  they  be  scorned  as  unintellec- 

form  a  sound  basis  of  health  and 
;ry  mental  attainment.  To  attempt 
th  a  weak,  diseased  body,  is  like 

music  with  a  broken  instrument, 
ovely  harmonies  which  would  have 
i^e  hear  only  discords. 
3me  amusements  which  will  unite 
e  old  and  young.  Reading  aloud, 
e  well  trained  and  the  book  well 
ory  or  lively  sketch  of  travel,  ad- 
iety,  is  practicable  for  the  quietest 
le  smallest  audience^  and  will  de- 


velop without  trouble  a  taste  for  literature.  One 
fresh,  charming  book,  thoroughly  enjoyed,  ac- 
complishes more  than  a  course  of  lectures  on 
reading.  Last  of  all,  last  mentioned  because  the 
weetest  of  all  home  pleasures,  and  dearest  to  the 
memory,  is  music.  If  the  household  is  a  large 
one,  there  might  be  a  family  orchestra.  The 
violin,  flute,  and  piano  are  exquisite  together, 
each  bringing  out  qualities  which  the  other  needs, 
and  weaving  the  various  threads  of  music  into  a 
delicious  sweetness.  But  nothing  so  touches  the 
heart  as  a  flexible,  sympathetic  human  voice,  so 
swift  to  delight  the  glad  soul,  to  rest  the  weary, 
to  give  a  new  upspringing  of  hope  to  the  sorrow- 
ful, to  bring  back  old  memories  of  love  and  child- 
hood, not  only  bringing  home  nearer  to  home  on 
earth,  but  I  could  almost  say,  rising  with  unfalter- 
ing wing  from  the  household  on  earth  to  the  home 
in  heaven  I 
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By  J.  S.  W. 


e  particularly  happy  feature  about 
Campo  di  Marte.  They  give  one 
portunity  of  witnessing  many  amus- 
Neapolitan  life,  without  the  disa- 
"  having  to  wander  through  dirty, 
.long  noisy  quays,  or  amid  the  rest- 
f  hissing,  shouting,  and  brawling 
*,  as  elsewhere,  the  "  Corso"  has 
otaries,  and  its  multitudes  of  pleas- 
gain-seeking  enthusiasts. 
ice  early  in  the  day  of  gayly-dressed 
ikeys  about  the  streets,  alone  her- 
pproach  of  the  event  about  which 
he  past  day  or  two  been  so  much 
gesticulating.  Between  one  and 
ire  is  an  exodus  of  the  fashion  and 
pies.  Neatly  dressed  young  men 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  idly  gaz- 
ages  as  Ihey  pass  ;  ragged  children 
)le  young  girls  are  forcing  their 
laps  or  buttonholes  of  every  passer- 
id  mule-drivers  are  cracking  their 
ering  that  inimitable  grunt,  pro- 
'e  or  six  syllables;  bootblacks  are 


thumping  their  brushes  with  the  hope  of  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  hurrying  throng.  Postilions, 
four-in-hands,  tandems,  donkeys,  fruit  venders, 
mountebanks,  and  in  fact  human  beings  of  every 
rank  and  description,  are  wending  their  way  in  the 
direction  of  the  Porta  Reclusorio.  There,  vehi- 
cles and  pedestrians  converge,  and  proceed  along 
a  straight  road  to  the  open  common,  Campo  di 
Marte,  some  two  miles  distant.  Through  dust 
and  din  extend  unbroken  lines  of  handsome  turn- 
outs, over-laden  cariole  with  their  swinging  nets 
full  of  human  shapes,  donkey-carts,  bell-dingling 
cabs,  and  in  fact  everything  that  could  be  turned 
into  a  conveyance.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
course  is  along  a  rising  ground,  there  is  an  un- 
ceasing run  or  gallop,  and  this  with  the  cracking 
of  whips,  caterwauling,  and  wild  uproar  is  like 
one  vast  stampede.  It  reminds  one  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  frenzied  excitement  of  crowds 
rushing  to  a  fire. 

There  is  a  striking  mixture  of  colors  in  this 
merry  mass  of  Neapolitan  life.  Escutcheoned 
carriages,  with  fashionable  young  men  in  full 
dress,  and  ladies  in  rich  toilettesi  are  continually 
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exchanging  places  with  carts  small  and  large,  of 
young  and  old,  decked  out  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  There  are  women  in  blue-,  in  yellow-, 
and  in  pink-satin,  with  gold  trimmings  and  gaudy 
trinkets  about  the  neck  and  ears,  all  joking  and 
laughing,  with  sunburnt  men  in  linen  shirts  and 
scarlet  Phrygian  caps.  There  are  boys  in  flutter- 
ing rags,  and  bareheaded  girls  with  fancy-colored 
scarfs.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road,  donkey-ten- 
ders, seated  in  some  inconceivable  way  on  the 
very  extremities  of  their  beasts,  are  returning  at 
full  gallop  down  the  hill  for  other  customers,  hul- 
labalooing,  and  whip  in  hand,  swinging  their  arms 
about  with  a  dexterity  almost  incredible.  In  very 
truth  the  street  is  one  complete  uproar,  one  bac- 
chanalian confusion.  But  this  seems  suddenly  to 
cease  when  the  throngs  diverge  at  the  oficn  plain 
of  the  campo.  One  arrives  at  the  race-course, 
and  for  a  moment  wonders  what  in  the  world  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  hurry.  He  tries  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  a  false  alarm.  But,  no ;  gayly- 
attired  jockeys  have  just  made  their  appearance  on 
the  course,  and  private  carriages  are  forming  a 
triple  file  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  grand  stand. 
Every  moment  seems  to  bring  hosts  of  new-comers 
to  the  spot,  and  before  two  o'clock  has  arrived  it 
seems  as  if  representative  vendors  from  every  nook 
and  corner  of  Naples  had  transferred  their  trade 
thither.  The  carriages  and  their  occupants  arc  a 
soiiree  of  great  attraction.  The  showy  young  girl 
loves  to  astonish  an  admiring  circle  of  ragazzi  that 
stand  silently  about  her  with  gaping  mouths.  Boys 
with  large  bouquets  are  seeking  to  force  them  upon 
the  young  **  swells**  in  the  presence  of  their  fail 
friends.  Venders  of  every  description  are  wan- 
dering about,  or  are  clamorously  advertising  their 
goods  spread  out  on  the  turf.     There  are  stalls 


decked  with  the  yellow  broom  and  olive  bnuichay 
and  presiding  over  them  venden  of  chestMi 
oranges,  lemons,  nuts,  olives,  cakes,  shell -fish,  lIl•^ 
caroni ;  women  and  men  canying  aboat  lachryat 
Christ i,  iced  water,  lemonade,  and  other  innooeflC 
drinks ;  bare-legged  and  bare-headed  lazzaroni  are 
idling  abont,  or  in  a  kind  of  Westonian  gait,  btlf- 
walk  and  half-run,  are  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
crowd,  balancing  baskets  of  fmit  on  their  bcadi 
In  the  centre  of  a  gaping  crowd  is  the  Punchioellob 
and  close  by  a  hardy-gordist  in  a  patched-npb  pifr 
turesque  dress  of  many  colois,  who,  by  danci^s 
doll  on  a  string  stretched  from  his  right  leg  tot 
peg  at  some  little  distance,  is  eliciting  a  fevgini 

,  from  a  gaping  crowd. 

The  races  are  few  and  fiu-  between,  and  oi  tk 
whole  there  is  not  so  much  enthnsiasm  m  on 
might  be  led  to  expect  among  so  exciuble  i 
people.  The  course  is  kept  clear,  and  order 
maintained  by  a  body  of  moanted  police,  wha 
mustering  at  the  close  of  the  day's  proceeding!  ii 
like  a  furious  charge  of  cavalry.  Their  perfom* 
ance  seems  to  send  a  spark  upon  the  nnflamnnliie 
nature  of  the  Neapolitan  rabble,  and  there  is  nor 
a  general  rush  for  the  cabs,  wagons,  carti,  cni- 

'  ole,  and  donkeys ;  and  again  the  festive  throoii 
are  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  Cabmen,  exalting 
over  the  bargain  they  have  jost  concluded,  ire 
cracking  their  whips  and  exchanging  repartto 
with  their  fellow-drivers.  On  it  goes,  this  oor- 
ing  variety  show,  in  noisy,  rapid  stream ;  and  no 
sooner  are  the  gates  of  the  city  passed  than  win* 
dows,  verandas,  terraces,  and  sidewalks  are  seen 
filled   with   half-bewildered  spectators.    Bat  tbe 

,  last  vehicle  has  passed.     It  is  well-nigh  sonsc&i 

I  and  each  and  all  are  returning  to  their  bvorilt 

;  haunts. 


THE   WAYSIDE   SPRING. 


By  a.  F.  Bridges. 


A  MOMKNT  at  the  way^i<le  spring 

The  pilgrim  ])auscs  in  his  march ; 
He.  hears  tlic  murmuring  water's  sing — 

lie  s(r->  the  palm-trce'-i  clustering  arch. 
Within  llie  (ooling  sliade  lie  knowN 
His  weary  limhs  may  find  reiK)j>e, 
Ills  thirst  l)e  slaked  while  drinking  deep 
From  the  jnire  fountain's  mossy  keep. 

What  though  his  onward  pathway  lie 
Far  reaching  through  the  desert  >and, 

The  fervor  of  a  brazen  sky, 

The  wary  foe,  with  sleaily  hand; 


And  strong  of  heart,  and  finxi  of  will, 
He  meets,  and  bravely  meets,  for  still 
The  memory  of  that  moment  cheers 
Through  all  the  sordid  strife  of  years. 

Thus,  Friendship,  at  thy  flowing  fount. 

As  basking  in  thy  gracious  smile, 
I  drink  the  nectared  draueht,  I  count 

Myself  a  favored  god,  the  while 
Arming  against  Death.     I  know 
Clouds  will  gather,  the  storm  winds  blow. 
Hut  kneeling  in  memory  at  thy  shrine 
The  joy  I  own  shall  still  be  mine. 
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By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Haskins. 
IV. 


::haptsr  viii.— consolations. 
rears  have  gone  their  weary  round  since 
5t  our  heroine,  marking  their  course  by 
nany  and  varied,  and  bringing  to  her 
ows  so  real  that  the  trials  of  the  years 
fled  stood  no  longer  alone  in  the  calen- 
ef,  but  had  assumed  their  true  measure 
»t  with  such  anguish  as  only  death  can 

eville  had  never  recovered  her  spirits 
time  of  the  great  shock  experienced  on 
•ion  of  Edith's  marriage  and  sudden 
rom  home.  This  state  of  feeling  was 
by  the  loss  of  her  old  home  and  associa- 
?ther  with  the  rapid  decline  of  the  health 
ppled  boy,  which  terminated  his  life  in 
I  year  after  Edith's  return  among  them, 
ef  precipitated  the  decline  of  Mrs.  Ne- 
ended  in  her  death  a  few  months  after 
T  son. 

K)rrows  served  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
id  father  and  daughter,  already  of  no 
jrder ;  but  now  a  newer  and  stronger  tie 
»  spring  from  those  waters  in  which  both 
baptized,  and  each  was  henceforth  all  in 
;  other.  In  choosing  a  new  residence 
le  had  been  influenced  by  the  exigencies 
ment,  which  made  him  desirous  of  shun- 
urmoil  of  a  large  city.  He  had  accord- 
le  choice  of  a  picturesque  river  town, 
mce  of  merchants  whose  business-houses 
le  large  commercial  city  on  the  opposite 
e  river. 

le  could  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
nd  city  combined,  without  the  necessity 
er  acquaintance  than  corresponded  with 
:hoice.  Ax,  Neville  had  hoped  that  as 
»ed  the  buoyancy  of  youth  would  natu- 
5re  to  Edith  a  fondness  for  society  and 
t  in  the  companionship  of  others  of  her 

hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
ill  pleasures  and  gay  amusements  she  felt 
aV.— 19 


no  interest ;  only  the  society  of  persons  older  than 
herself  seemed  to  suit  her  now. 

Among  the  few  whom  Edith  on  her  return  home 
found  established  on  a  friendly  footing,  was  a  Mr. 
Leonard,  evidently  a  great  favorite  with  both  her 
father  and  mother.  She  could  only  account  for 
this  intimacy  on  the  hypothesis  of  contrariety; 
for  the  genial,  sunny  temperament  of  Mr.  Leonard 
was  the  very  opposite  of  the  stern  rigidity  of  the 
one  and  the  subdued  sadness  of  the  other.  At 
first  Edith  took  very  little  notice  of  him,  and 
only  entered  the  room  when  he  was  there  at  her 
father's  request.  But  he  was  always  so  unobtru- 
sive in  his  attentions,  never  demanding  hers,  or 
seeming  to  take  as  a  right,  as  men  are  apt  to  do, 
what  was  only  a  condescension  on  her  part,  that 
gradually  she  became  not  only  accustomed  to  his 
presence,  but  learned  really  to  value  him  as  a 
friend;  and  viewing  him  only  as  such,  accepted 
many  little  attentions  in  the  way  of  walks  and 
rides  that  heretofore  she  had  shared  only  with  her 
father. 

Edith  had  at  this  time  a  new  source  of  anxiety, 
growing  each  day  in  magnitude,  that  made  the 
need  of  a  true  friend  both  necessary  and  welcome. 
She  had  observed,  with  the  quick  eye  of  love,  the 
gradually  failing  health  of  her  father,  and  during 
the  month  just  passed  it  had  become  so  evident 
as  to  force  his  own  unwilling  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact.  She  had  hoped  much  from  the  influence 
of  the  balmy,  invigorating  spring  atmosphere;  but 
the  summer  was  in  its  dawn,  and  yet  she  saw  no 
symptoms  of  a  favorable  change. 

Again  the  bright,  glowing  June  days  had  come, 
and  Edith  walked  through  the  garden  gathering 
flowers,  inhaling  all  their  wealth  of  perfume,  and 
stopping  from  time  to  time  to  twine  the  heaviljr- 
laden  branches  of  a  prairie  queen,  whose  luxuriant 
beauty  seemed  to  refuse  all  restraint.  But  as  the 
pliant  branches  yielded  to  her  will,  and  all  the 
splendor  and  glory  of  those  June  roses  pervaded 
her  senses,  how  many  memories  and  reminiscences 
awoke  in  their  fragrance^  and  how  many  hopes 
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seemed  buried  in  their  leaves !  But  buried,  alas ! 
beyond  the  power  of  renewing,  as  these  frail  chil- 
dren of  the  beautiful  do,  the  wealth  of  their 
summer  days'  glory  and  brightness. 

Mr.  Neville  had  been  watching  her  from  the 
library  window  at  which  he  sat,  looking  {)ale  and 
careworn.  As  he  followed  her  light,  graceful 
form,  love  beamed  in  his  eyes,  and  the  poetic  tra- 
ditions of  Dorothea,  with  the  boy  angel  and  his 
heavenly  flowers,  and  the  royal  Saint  Elizabeth, 
with  her  unconscious  miraculous  gift  gathered  in 
her  robe,  seemed  to  take  form  and  realization  in 
her  person.  Presently,  as  if  rousing  himself  to 
the  performance  of  some  action  that  required 
effort,  he  raised  the  window  and  called  :  "Edith, 
my  love,  when  you  are  ready  to  arrange  your 
flowers,  bring  them  here  and  keep  me  company.'* 

'<I  believe  I  have  as  many  as  I  can  now  con- 
veniently carry,  papa;  so  I  will  be  with  you  in  a 
few  minutes." 

Mr.  Neville  looked  troubled;  he  walked  the 
room  uneasily,  and  could  summon  only  a  wan 
smile  to  greet  her  as  she  entered. 

Taking  a  seat  beside  him,  she  did  not  fail  to 
observe  his  pained  expression,  and  asked,  with 
much  solicitude,  if  he  felt  worse  than  usual. 

"Physically?  no,"  he  replied;  "mentally? 
yes." 

To  an  anxious,  questioning  look,  he  proceeded: 
"It  is  useless  for  me  to  try  to  blind  you  or  my- 
self, my  love,  to  the  critical  state  of  my  health. 
My  life  may  be  prolonged  several  years  yet,  and 
on  the  other  hand  may  be  terminated  in  a  few 
months.  For  myself,  I  am  content  to  leave  the 
issue  with  God ;  but  when  I  think  of  you,  my 
child,  I  forget  all  my  philosophy  and  Christian 
resignation.  We  have  been  too  long  all  in  all  to 
each  other  for  the  severance  of  this  tie  without  in- 
tense anguish  to  both.  To  me  the  thought  of 
leaving  you  alone  in  the  world  is  a  double  death, 
and  I  am  only  able  to  bear  it  because  it  comes 
accompanied  by  a  hope,  though  a  faint  one,  that 
this  bitter  cup  may  by  your  hand  be  yet  with- 
drawn. Don't  look  so  alarmed,  my  love.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  am  not  going  to  force  any  more 
sacrifices  upon  you ;  but  still  I  must  risk  once 
more  making  you  suffer,  but  only  because  I  most 
religiously  believe  that  through  it  will  spring 
your  own  future  life's  happiness  and  my  dying 
peace."  Edith  had  dropped  her  flowers  and  sat 
looking  steadily  in  her  father's  face,  whilst  her 


own  wore  the  white,  pained  expression  that  hid 
grown  out  of  the  sorrows  of  the  long  ago.    Ai 
she  showed  no  inclination  to  speak,  Mr.  Neville 
continued:  ''This  hope,  then,  to  which  I  allude ii 
to  see  you  safe  under  the  protecting  care  and  lore 
of  a  husband.     I  know  it  is  a  subject  the  posi- 
bility  even  of  which  has  never  entered  your  mind. 
I  know  that  never  did  Hindoo  widow  more  heroi- 
cally immolate  herself  on  the  dead  body  of  her 
lord  than  you  have  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  jwor 
own  blighted  youth.     But,  my  child,  one  Mcri- 
fice  is  scarcely  less  displeasing  to  the  Alroigfatf 
than  the  other.    You  have  no  more  right  thato 
ignore  his  gifts  and  bury  your  heart  jewels,  thit 
were  given  for  others  to  share  and  enjoy,  tbao  bii 
this  poor  deluded  heathen  woman  to  throw  awiy 
the  life  that  is  only  a  loan  to  be  kept  sacred  ontfl 
called  for  by  her  Creator. 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  an  offer  to  you  of  a  trae 
and  noble  heart,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  mio  ii 
such  that  I  can  safely  urge  your  acceptance  of  hii 
suit.  Has  your  womanly  divining  power,  Edith, 
never  told  you  that  Mr.  Leonard  loves  you?  He 
it  is  that  asks  your  hand ;  and  knowing  thit  yoa 
esteem  and  feel  a  true  friendly  interest  in  him,  I 
see  no  valid  reason  for  your  refusal  of  such  a  gift. 
I  know  all  you  would  say  by  way  of  objection; 
but  surely  all  hope  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost  tr» 
sure  has  long  since  been  given  up;  bat  if  poisibly 
not,  what  I  have  to  tell  you  will  set  such  a  wild 
dream  forever  at  rest."  1 

"  It  would  indeed  be  a  wild  dream,"  broke  itt 
Edith,  much  agitated,  "did   I  still  indulge  it. 
But  no;  nothing  that  ever  went  down  into  tH^ 
earth  or  ocean  can  be  more  effectually  beyoo^ 
resuscitation  than  those  hopes  and  dreams  of  t1^ 
far-away  past.     Nor  would  I  now  have  it  oth^'^* 
wise.     It  is  not  any  of  those  lingering  feeliiBfi' 
then,  papa,  that  makes  this  subject  now  so  pain  C^^ 
to  me,  or  that  has  caused  me  to  look  upon  a^^^y 
change  in  my  life  as  impossible ;  but  it  is  the  char»  £^ 
in  myself— the  blight,  the  sudden  weight  that  f  ^\ 
upon  my  youth,  crushing  out  all  its  music.     Tl^* 

I  it  is  that  seems  to  have  robbed  me  of  all  power-  ^ 
recovery.  Time  and  Nature,  alas !  for  me  1"  ».i^* 
overcome  by  her  feelings,  she  could  only  fixxis^ 
by  a  -^urst  of  tears. 

:  "But  Time,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Neville,  mocft 
moved,  "  may  yet  do  much  for  you ;  you  must  a»^ 

j  him.     It  is  a  hard  trial  for  me,  my  love,  to   he 
obliged  once  more  to  urge  compliance  with  my 
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wishes  in  a  matter  of  such  deep  heart  interest ; 
but  in  this  case  I  do  it  less  reluctantly,  because  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  certainty  of  happiness,  free 
from  all  future  regrets,  before  you.  So  long  as  I 
behold  your  life  thus  devoted  to  a  lost,  sad  mem- 
ory, so  long  must  I  feel  a  bitter  reproach  as  being 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  your  protracted  sufTer- 
iog.  I  have  never  heretofore  mentioned  Clarence's 
name ;  but  now  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  you 
to  learn  something  that  may  assist  your  decision 
in  a  matter  so  near  to  my  heart.  You  may  think 
it  strange  when  I  tell  you  I  have  followed  Cla- 
rence's course  through  all  these  years  almost  as 
closely  as  your  own.  After  spending  four  years 
in  Europe  he  returned  home  saddened,  but  changed 
in  other  respects  for  the  better ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  he  married  Louis  Bertram's  sister  Mary, 
who  had  joined  her  brother  in  Europe,  and  spent 
the  last  year  of  travel  with  him.  Since  then 
Clarence  has  entered  political  life,  and  is  now  a 
prominent,  popular  man  in  his  native  city." 

Mr.  Neville  watched  Edith  closely  as  he  made 
this  revelation ;  but  except  that  her  face  turned  a 
shade  paler,  and  her  hands  visibly  trembled  as  she 
ananged  her  flowers,  she  gave  no  other  sign  of 
surprise  or  agitation. 

"Let  me  then,"  he  continued,  '*beg  you,  my 
dear  child,  as  a  last  mark  of  affectionate  duty,  to 
consider  well  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Leonard  before 
you  reject  it,  and  remember  that  to  see  you  safe 
nnder  his  protecting  love  and  care  will  make  my 
last  days  full  of  peaceful  resignation,  and  my  last 
hour  one  of  certain  rest." 

Mr.  Neville  laid  his  head  back  as  if  exhausted, 
and  Edith  placing  the  last  flower  with  trembling 
hands  in  the  vase,  arose,  kissed  her  father,  and 
quietly  left  the  room. 

in  the  evening  Edith  met  her  father  as  usual  in 
Irawing-room,  and  exerted  herself  for  his  amuse- 
ment; but  only  music  seemed  desirable.  Her 
oice  was  exquisitely  sweet  and  liquid  in  tone. 
^e  glided  at  once  into  the  favorite  song  of  the 
*y,  "Teach,  oh,  teach  me  to  forget;"  and  as  it 
*ited  the  mood  of  the  moment,  she  rendered  it 
'ith  a  depth  of  feeling  and  pathos  that  expressed 
^e  earnest  appeal  of  her  own  heart  for  the  same 
^on.  She  had  just  closed  the  last  verse,  when 
he  became  conscious  of  some  one  standing  near 
^«r;  but  before  she  could  leave  her  seat  Mr. 
Leonard  approached,  and  said  : 

"That   is  an   exquisite  melody.  Miss  Edith, 


though  I  cannot  say  I  fully  endorse  the  sentiment 
of  the  last  verse.  I  think  it  decidedly  morbid 
*  to  rather  watch  the  embers  of  a  love  that  once 
was  bright,'  than  to  look  in  the  face  much  that  is 
still  beautiful,  awaiting  us  if  we  only  will  accept 
the  gift.  There  is  no  life  so  barren  that  cannot 
find  something  to  love  and  serve,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  a  lost  happiness  may  be  so  far  remem- 
bered as  to  become  a  consolation  rather  than  a 
trial." 

"That  depends,"  answered  Edith,  as  she 
moved  to  the  window,  "  upon  its  nature  and 
results.  You  cannot  generalize  the  rule.  But 
where  is  papa?"  she  suddenly  exclaimed. 

"  He  left  the  room  a  few  minutes  after  I  en- 
tered," replied  Mr.  Leonard,  "not  feeling  any 
disposition,  I  suppose,  for  society  this  evening." 

Edith  felt  embarrassed,  a  premonition  of  what 
was  to  come  seized  her,  and  she  knew  not  either 
how  to  meet  or  avoid  it.  Mr.  Leonard  had 
walked  out  on  the  balcony,  and  returned  with  a 
sprig  of  night  jasmine,  which  handing  to  Edith  as 
he  drew  a  chair  near  her,  said : 

"  Won't  you  allow  your  friends  the  privilege  of 
trying  to  teach  you  the  lesson  of  forgetfulness  ? 
Is  there  no  charm  potent  enough  in  your  new  life 
to  banish  the  ghosts  of  the  old?  Edith,  your 
father  has  told  you  that  I  am  an  aspirant  for  this 
coveted  post;  can  you  give  me  no  encourage- 
ment, no  hope  of  acceptance?  You  cannot  doubt 
my  sincerity,  and  a  warmer,  truer  love  even  you 
have  never  had  laid  at  your  feet.  I  know  you 
cannot  now  return  my  ardor;  I  am  content  to 
accept  the  esteem  and  friendly  feeling  that  I 
believe  you  entertain  for  me,  with  the  hope,  how- 
ever, of  winning  in  time  something  more  akin  to 
my  own  warmth.  Surely,  one  so  young  cannot 
have  bestowed  all  her  affection  on  one  object,  but 
must  have  a  small  share  left  for  those  who  enter 
the  lists  later  in  the  day." 

"  No,  God  forbid  that  I  should  have  lost  this 
precious  gift.  But  do  not,  Mr.  Leonard,  I  beg, 
think  me  ungrateful,  if  I  say  thkt  it  is  the  great 
esteem  I  feel  for  you  that  compels  me  to  reject  your 
offer.  Why  should  one  naturally  so  bright  and 
joyous  in  temperament  desire  to  be  allied  to  such 
a  dark,  gloomy  phantom  as  I  am?" 

"  Let  me  be  the  judge  of  my  own  require- 
ments," here  broke  in  Mr.  Leonard.  "A  gloomy 
phantom,  you  certainly  are  not ;  only  a  sad,  placid 
woman ;  and  as  such,  if  I  choose  to  fancy  your 
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companionship  for  life,  that  is  my  lookout.  But 
in  any  event,  it  does  not  follow  Edith,  that  you 
are  always  to  have  this  dark  mist  hanging  over 
you ;  loving  hands,  if  you  will  let  them,  can  lift 
the  cloud,  and  loving,  willing  hearts  dispel  the 
gloom.'* 

"Alas  !  I  fear  not,*'  she  sadly  replied.  *'  It  is 
not  the  mere  circumstances  of  that  fatal  epoch  in 
my  life  that  have  thus  prolonged  the  shadow ;  but 
it  is  the  remembrance  of  the  sorrow,  I,  by  one 
willful  act,  entailed  upon  others.  Then,  darker 
than  all,  hangs  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  that 
terrible  mystery  over  my  life,  never  knowing  at 
what  moment  it  may  fall,  or  what  form  it  may  as- 
sume ;  it  is  the  Gorgon's  head  meeting  me  wher- 
ever I  turn.  Were  I  to  take  advantage  of  your 
generous  love,  it  would  only  add  to  my  misery,  by 
the  conviction  that  I  should  inevitably  entail,  upon 
yet  another,  some  part  of  this  unfathomable  woe ; 
for  it  may  be  revealed  unexpectedly,  and  in  a 
form,  too,  that  might  appall  even  as  brave  and  true 
a  heart  as  yours." 

**But  surely,  Edith,  you  don't  suppose  that 
your  high-minded  and  noble  father  would  sanc- 
tion my  addresses,  if  there  was  any  barrier  so  in- 
surmountable as  your  imagination  has  conjured  in 
the  way." 

'*That  is  true.  But  you  must  remember  that 
papa  is  ill  now,  and  all  his  thoughts  and  anxieties 
are  for  my  future.  Might  not,  then,  his  affection 
and  ill-health  combined  have  warped  his  better 
and  clearer  judgment?" 

**  No ;  I  think  not.  His  mind  is  too  well  bal- 
anced and  his  principles  too  firm  to  be  upset  by 
such  causes.  Beside,  I  feel  sure,  from  the  con- 
versation he  had  with  me  on  this  subject,  that 
whatever  this  mystery  may  be,  it  cannot  affect  in 
the  slightest  degree,  either  now  or  in  the  future, 
my  desires.  Neither  will  the  revelation,  if  it  ever 
comes,  make  you  more  unhappy  as  my  wife  than 
it  would  were  you  to  preserve  your  resolutions  of 
living  and  suffering  alone.  Add  to  this  argument, 
dear  Edith,  your  father's  distressed  state  of  mind 
at  the  prospect  of  leaving  you  loveless  and  alone 
in  the  world.  Let  these  considerations  have  their 
weight ;  withdraw  your  first  determination,  and 
give  me  the  right  to  be  your  shield  and  support 
vhenever  these  trials  take  form  and  life." 

He  had  taken  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
eyes,  always  handsome  and  expressive,  were  fixed, 
beaming  with  emotion  on  her  face.     She  felt  at 


this  moment  a  positive  affection  for  him,  and  a 
tender  sympathy  in  his  earnestness  that  strangdj 
moved  her.  He  saw  that  she  wavered,  and  with* 
out  giving  her  time  to  reply,  threw  his  azni 
around  her,  saying,  '<  Yon  are  mine  now,  Edith, 
and  no  second  thought  shall  break  the  bond." 

<'No,  no,"  she  said,  withdrawing  herself  ia 
some  agitation.     "  Do  not  bind  yourself  so  sol- 
emnly, until  you  understand  fully  how  much  hevt 
I  still  have  left  for  your  acceptance.    I  codboC 
take  advantage  of  your  generosity  by  withhoMiii 
any  secrets  of  my  past  or    present  from  yov 
knowledge.     I  think  first  love  is  often  mistakn 
for  the  soundings  of  the  heart's  great  deeps.  Tboe 
is  so  much  of  the  ideal  mixed  up  in  a  young  giiTi 
fancies  that  it  is  hard  to  separate  it  from  the  red 
Only  time  and  a  truer  appreciation  of  her  ofi 
powers  can  do  that.     Whatever  at  seventees  I 
believed  my  own  feelings  to  be  toward  Clirenoe 
Livingston,  I   have  long  since  learned  that  isf 
love  was  not  the  stirring  of  those  strong  wtto 
that  are  moved  but  once  in  a  life.     Whether  or 
not  they  ever  will  be  reached,  whether  the  doc 
to  these  unexploied  caves  rests  in  your  baDdi»I 
cannot  say;  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  and  yoardwto 
tell  you  now  that  the  same  affection  I  feltiv 
Clarence  then  still  exists,  with  this  excepdoi: 
that  with  the  circumstances  and  romance  of  tbit 
time  have  passed  the  glow  and  enthusiasm  tint 
gave  a  coloring  so  like  the  genuine  master-bia' 
as  to  deceive  even  the  possessor.    I  have  reasoned, 
I  have  prayed  against  this  feeling,  but  all  in  «iii> 
Calm  and  steadfast  it  still  remains;  and  so  holji 
so  tranquilizing,  at  times  seem  its  effects,  tbtt  I 
have  learned   to  believe  that   God  himself  ktf 
planted  and  still  holds  it  in  my  heart.    Nowyoi 
know  all,  and  if  you  still  say,  '  be  mine,'  witk 
God's  help  I  will  strive  to  be  all  that  yoor  heart 
can  desire  and  my  will  achieve.'' 

''  Gladly,  and  without  reservation,  I  accept  tk 
gift,  my  own  love,"  said  Mr.  Leonard,  tf  ^ 
kissed  almost  reverentially  her  upturned  tee. 
<<  Never  did  I  love  you  so  dearly  as  now;  neiff 
did  I  feel  more  unbounded  confidence  lo  tk 
purity  of  your  life's  antecedents.  And  now  W 
I  know  that  the  coveted  prize  of  yoor  deepest  l0*c 
is  yet  to  be  wo!i,  all  fears  and  doubts  are  with  tUi 
assurance  dispelled,  and  the  sun  that  greets  ov 
bridal  morn  will  I  feel  shine  upon  this  realintkia 
of  my  hopes.  Under  that  spell  the  gloomy  vo- 
ions  of  the  past  will  be  forever  vanquished." 
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We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  happiness  Mr. 
rville  experienced  when  he  learned  the  consum- 
ition  of  his  most  cherished  hopes,  nor  of  his 
treaties  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Leonard  for 
lith  to  name  an  early  day  for  her  marriage.  At 
igth  a  delay  of  only  three  months  was  settled 
on,  and  feeling  the  need  she  would  have  of  a 
le  friend  at  such  a  time,  she  wrote  at  once  to 
Hie  Graham,  giving  her  all  the  necessary  de- 
lls, and  concluding  her  letter  thus : 

"Come  to  me,  dear  Sallie,  and  be  a  witness 
id  contributor  to  my  dawning  happiness,  as  you 
ere  the  sharer  and  comforter  of  my  past  sorrows, 
ring  your  husband  and  two  little  ones,  for  there 

room  for  all  in  the  house  and  heart  of  your  at- 
ichcd  friend,  Edith." 

Sallie  arrived  in  good  time,  and  saved  Edith  a 
orld  of  trouble  in  the  preliminary  arrangements 
>r  such  an  important  event,  while  her  unbroken 
)irils  and  the  merry  voices  of  the  children  left 
either  chance  or  time  for  gloomy  thoughts  or 
id  retrospection.  September  was  on  the  wane, 
hen  Edith  once  more  stood  at  the  altar.  At  her 
tier's  request,  and  to  please  Mr.  Leonard  and 
is  friends,  she  had  yielded  her  own  inclination 
n  quiet  and  privacy,  and  had  consented  to  have 
11  the  arrangements  as  they  desired. 

Lovely  she  looked  in  her  bridal  array,  though 
11  present  remarked  the  excessive  whiteness  of 
er  &ce  as  the  irrevocable  words  were  spoken, 
'ut  she  was  collected  and  calm  throughout  the 
vening,  and  though  not  gay,  there  was  a  tone 
ikI  expression  of  placid  happiness  and  serene 
>otent  that  assured  her  father  and  husband  that 
lace  in  the  present  and  happiness  in  the  future 
td  at  last  dawned  upon  her. 

CHAPTER  IX. — REVEIJITIONS. 

Four  months  of  such  bliss  as  only  a  loving  and 
loved  wife  can  know  were  enjoyed  by  Edith, 
e  only  cloud  being  the  increasing  debility  of 
^T  father,  and  the  unmistakable  progress  of  his 
sease.  It  was  a  clear,  cold,  February  morning 
cicn  she  entered  his  room,  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
ass  dish  of  japonicas  and  tea-roses,  interspersed 
Lth  sprigs  of  myrtle,  a  gift  always  cheering  and 
:ceptable  in  a  sick-room.  But  to-day  even  their 
right,  consoling  beauty  seemed  scarcely  noticed 
y  Mr.  Neville,  his  eyes  being  fixed  upon  a  letter 
hich  he  held  in  his  hand. 
"You  seem  troubled,  dear  papa;  I  hope  noth- 


ing very  serious  has  occurred  to  disturb  you  thus," 
said  Edith. 

"  Nothing,  but  what  I  must  expect  at  my  time 
of  life — the  death  of  an  old  friend.  I  feel  it  the 
more  deeply,  because  misunderstandings  had  sepa- 
rated us  of  late  years,  and  he  has  gone  down  to 
the  grave  under  the  conviction  that  I  had  wronged 
him  and  his.  This  letter,  Edith,  is  from  Mrs. 
Livingston,  announcing  the  death  of  her  husband. 
You  can  therefore,  in  part,  understand  my  agita- 
tion, and  after  reading  it  a  glimmer  of  light  may 
dawn  on  the  mystery  of  those  events  which  have 
so  long  overshadowed  more  than  even  our  two 
lives." 

He  handed  her  the  letter,  and  as  Edith  read 
mingled  feelings  of  surprise  and  agitation  were 
visible  in  her  countenance.     Thus  it  ran  : 

"  Dear  Edward  :  Painful,  fraught  with  un- 
speakable agony  as  is  the  task,  I  yet  feel  that  no 
other  hand  than  mine  must  announce  to  you  the 
death  of  my  beloved  husband.  To  you  I  know 
the  news  will  bring  a  promise  of  release  from  the 
unhappy  mystery  of  the  past  even  while  it  is  min- 
gled with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  once 
dear  friend.  One  by  one  the  bonds  that  so  long 
have  bound  you  are  thus  falling  off,  and  though,  so 
far  as  Edith  is  concerned,  I  can  no  longer  ask  you 
to  consider  my  feelings  in  the  matter,  yet  I  must 
still  make  the  revelation  conditional  on  the  pro- 
mise that  during  my  life  Clarence  must  be  left  to 
believe  that  I  am  to  him  what  I  have  ever  seemed ; 
and  that'  he,  over  whose  grave  he  still  weeps,  was 
the  father  he  has  ever  loved.  Accept  and  fulfill 
this  condition,  dear  Edward,  for  the  sake  of  her 
whom  we  must  both  soon  meet,  as  well  as  one 
who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  our  false  act  by  a  life 
of  constant  remorse.  This,  with  my  last  sorrow, 
is  rapidly  doing  its  work ;  therefore  you  will  not 
have  long  to  wait,  for  as  near  to  that  last  bourne 
as  you  think  yourself  to  be,  believe  me,  I  shall  go 
first.  Then  in  a  little  while  the  yearning  that  has 
so  long  embittered  your  suffering  days  will  find  its 
full  realization.  At  another  time,  when  more 
equal  to  the  task,  I  will  give  you  the  particulars 
of  William's  last  illness.  In  the  meantime  keep 
me  apprized  of  your  own  health,  and  of  the  course 
you  mean  to  pursue  in  regard  to  our  life's  secret, 
believing  me  through  all  truly  and  affectionately 
yours.  Bertha  Livingston." 

Conflicting  indeed  were  Edith's  feelings  when 
she  closed  this  letter.     Instead  of  being  cleared 
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thereby,  the  mystery  seemed  to  deepen  and  as- 
sume more  unfathomable  proportions.  Rays  of 
light  there  were;  but  so  obscured  and  intermin- 
gled with  shadows  as  only  to  puzzle  her  the  more. 
She  was  greatly  agitated ;  she  could  not  speak  her 
thotights  and  conjectures,  but  only  turn  an  appeal- 
ing look  upon  her  father  as  she  handed  him  back 
the  letter,  trembling  now  with  an  indefinable 
dread  lest  the  secret  she  had  so  long  yearned  to 
know  should,  in  its  unveiling,  strike  more  terror 
in  her  soul  than  had  its  long,  grim,  phantom  pre- 
sence. 

"Be  calm,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Neville, 
seeing  her  excessive  agitation;  "all  will  soon  be 
made  clear  to  you.  Your  patience  and  loving 
obedience,  with  its  world  of  trying,  painful  sacri- 
fices, will  soon  be  rewarded ;  and  however  much 
you  may  blame  me  and  others  for  our  part  in  this 
life  drama,  yet  in  so  far  as  your  own  fate  has  been 
mingled  with  it,  a  paeon  of  thankfulness  will  go 
up  from  your  soul  to  know  that  in  all  your  share 
of  sorrow,  undying  remorse  can  have  no  part.  I 
cannot,  however,  enter  upon  the  subject  to-day ; 
but  to  morrow  you  will  bring  your  work,  and  I 
will  then  tell  you  such  a  tale  of  early  love  and 
sorrowful  realizations  as  will  make  your  own  past 
exf^eriences  fade  into  forget  fulness.  It  is  a  record, 
the  effect  of  which  upon  my  whole  life  fell  like 
the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  leaving  only  a  track  of  stones 
and  ashes  to  look  back  upon." 

At  the  appointed  hour  next  day  Edith  pro- 
ceeded to  her  father's  room  with  a  beating  heart, 
wondering  how  far  the  pending  disclosures  would 
influence  her  past  and  future.  She  found  him 
silting  up  and  looking  better  and  brighter  than 
she  had  expected.  When  she  expressed  the  plea- 
sure this  gave  her,  accompanied  by  her  usual  kiss, 
he  replied  "that  the  prosi>e(;t  of  being  at  last  re- 
leased from  the  burden  of  an  incubus  that  had 
pressed  u|>on  more  than  half  his  life,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  make  him  both  look  and  feel  better. 
And  all  this  protracted  misery  had  its  rise  in  one 
fatal  error.  Most  truly  in  my  case  has  the  pro- 
phecy of  Scripture  been  verified,  *  the  sins  of  the 
father  shall  be  visited  upon  the  rliildren.*  Bui 
that  you,  too,  should  have  suffered  through  and 
from  the  same  offence  is  indeed  strange.  For 
although  consequences  are  often  through  physical 
infirmities  entailed,  yet  it  is  rare  for  the  same 
moral  defect  to  be  inherited  and  thus  in  part 
atoned  for.     You  will  understand  the  force  of  this 


commentary  as  roj  story  proceeds,  and  yoo  wB.j 
see  a  stronger  il lustration  than  even  joor  owft  csfr- 
perience  has  afforded  of  the  inevitable  letribotioi 
that  is  sure  to  follow  an  act  which,  however  jad- 
fied  it  may  seem  to  be  by  circanostanceSp  yet  it 
contrary  to  the  express  law  of  God  or  of  our  owa 
moral  obligations,  will  leave  in  its  train  a  weight 
of  misery  that  scarce  a  life  can  atone  for.    Asd 
now  for  my  story.     It  was  in  the  sammer,  then,  of 
183-  that  I  came  in  possession  of  the  fortaneleft 
me  by  my  father ;  and  being  weary  with  my  kNf 
course  of  study,  and  restless  for  some  change  Iht 
would  give  me  a  glimpse  of  the  world  that  lajos 
the  other  side  of  my  mountain  home,  I  deter- 
mined,  being  my  own   master,  to  realize  thoK 
longini^,    and    accordingly    started    for  a  toor 
throuL'h  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada. 

"  Without  any  very  definite  plan  of  action,  njr 
first  visit  was  made  to  New  York ;  and  after  wenj^ 
ing  of  that  modern  Babel,  I  bent  my  steps  to 
Niagara.  An  unusually  large  company  had  a- 
sembled  there  that  season,  and  so  great  was  the 
crowd,  and  so  promiscuous  the  assemblage,  that  I 
despaired  of  knowing  whom  to  choose  or  whom 
to  pass  unnoticed.  So  in  this  dilemma  I  deto^ 
mined  to  waive  for  the  nonce  companionship,  and 
devote  myself  to  the  study  of  those  glories  of 
Nature  so  profusely  scattered  around  me,  fieding 
sure  that  neither  ennui  or  isolation  could  attack ne 
through  such  glowing  and  varied  charms.  I  had 
been  thus  entertaining  myself  for  nearly  two  weeb 
when  one  day,  having  wandered  with  book  in  hand, 
and  seated  myself  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
most  beautiful  point  of  the  Falls,  a  gentleman  whom 
I  had  frequently  noticed  as  the  head  of  a  seeminglj 
delightful  and  happy  party,  accosted  mewithtome 
remarks  growing  out  of  the  surroundings  of  the  time 
and  place.  It  did  not  require  much  time  to  take 
his  measure,  or  to  find  that  I  had  unexpectedly  at 
last  met  a  congenial  spirit  that  would  do  moch 
toward  enhancing  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  that  so 
far  had  no  cawse  of  complaint  save  the  want  of 
some  such  compai.ionship.  We  sat  together  a 
long  time,  discussing  many  subjects,  and  from 
that  moment  sprang  a  friendship  that  lasted 
through  many  years  of  change  and  trial  to  both, 
and  was  only  interrupted  at  the  time  of  the  oppo- 
sition made  on  my  part  to  your  marriage  with 
Clarence.  That  friend,  as  you  suppose,  was  Mr. 
Livingston. 

**  On  the  same  day  of  our  first  interview  he  in- 
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ited  upon  introducing  me  to  his  wife  and  her 
Bter,  Miss  Mowbray,  and  from  that  time  I  be- 
ime  one  of  their  coterie ;  sat  at  the  same  table, 
lared  their  rides  and  walks,  and  made  my  future 
lovements  entirely  subservient  to  their  wishes 
ad  needs.  After  prolonging  our  stay  a  few 
lore  weeks  at  Niagara,  we  all  started  for  Canada, 
nd  between  that  and  Boston  the  summer  passed 
i  it  were  on  the  wings  of  happiness.  I  leave  you 
0  form  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  conse- 
pences  that  followed  a  constant  and  unrestrained 
ommunication  of  three  months  thus  spent  between 
wo  young,  ardent  hearts. 

'*  No  word-painting  of  mine  can  do  justice  or 
;ive  you  an  idea  of  the  spiriiueUe  beauty  of  Edith 
ilowbray;  yes,  your  own  name.  Neither  can  I 
Icscribe  the  peculiar  loveliness  of  her  disposition 
ind  character.  Her  beauty  charmed,  while  her 
dmpHcity  and  youthful  abandon  won  every  heart. 
Ihe  trustfulness  and  childlike  simplicity  of  her 
tixMights  lent  an  indescribable  fascination  to 
everything  she  said  or  did.  There  was  an  infinite 
ftriety  in  her  which  I  never  before  or  since  have 
Ken  in  any  other  woman.  You  could  as  soon 
bave  wearied  of  heaven  as  of  her ;  for  she  carried 
the  charm  of  Eden  wherever  she  went,  and  no 
wile  of  Satan  could  taint  her  purity.  Well,  under 
nch  favorable  circumstances  love  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, never  dreaming  that  any  cloud  could  arise  i 
to  darken  our  sunlighted  horizon.  Her  sister  and 
Kr.  Livingston  expressed  themselves  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  owning  me  for  a  brother; 
but  a  storm,  most  unexpected  and  unlooked  for, 
vas  even  then  ready  to  burst  over  our  unconscious 
heads.  Very  naturally  both  the  ladies  had  spoken 
frequently  of  me  in  their  letters  to  their  father  as 
a  connecting  link  in  their  pleasant  variety  of  the 
rammer  tour. 

"Moving  as  rapidly  as  we  did  from  place  to 
place,  it  was  not  often  that  letters  from  home 
reached  us,  and  not  until  we  had  been  in  Boston 
several  days  did  we  obtain  the  package  of  letters 
ill  had  been  sure  of  finding  awaiting  us  there, 
^naong  them  were  a  number,  bearing  successive 
^atcs,  to  Mrs.  Livingston  and  Edith,  the  purport 
>f  which  dispelled  all  our  happiness  in  the  present, 
nd  clothed  the  future  in  dark,  uncertain  clouds. 
%  a  man  he  had  never  seen,  whose  qualifications 
Or  good  or  evil  were  all  unknown  to  him,  was  the 
iDfortunate,  foredoomed  occasion  of  all  this  new- 
Dund  trouble,  all  being  the  result  of  a  senseless 
Prejudice,  devoid  of  foundation  or  reasoih 


"  You  know  that  my  father  was  an  Englishman, 
dating  his  genealogy  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  taking  great  pride  in  the 
ancient  glory  associated  with  the  name  and  house 
of  de  Neville.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Mowbray,  like- 
wise an  Englishman,  was  equally  proud  and  tena- 
cious of  his  name  and  ancestry,  which,  being 
Saxon,  took  precedence  of  course  of  the  Norman 
lords,  between  many  families  of  whom  a  feud 
existed,  which  was  fostered  and  encouraged  for 
many  generations.  I  learned  then  for  the  first 
time  that  such  had  been  the  cases  between  the 
houses  of  Mowbray  and  de  Neville;  but  for  a 
short  period,  under  the  influence  of  a  more  Chris- 
tian and  yielding  generation,  there  was  a  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

**  During  the  War  of  the  Roses  it  again,  however, 
broke  out,  and  all  the  subsequent  members  of  the 
Mowbray  family  had  adhered  to  it  with  the  most 
tenacious  and  inveterate  animosity.  The  sole 
representative  at  that  time  was  a  man  of  the  most 
violent  and  unmitigated  prejudices.  Strong  in  his 
feelings  of  either  love  or  hate,  he  nursed  them. as 
a  part  of  his  religion,  and  this  trait  of  family  his- 
tory he  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  inheritance,  to  be 
treasured  at  all  costs. 

**  He  had  been  a  widower  many  years,  and  ever 
since  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Livingston,  Edith  had 
made  her  home  with  her  sister,  Mr.  Mowbray 
being  too  much  engrossed  by  his  business  to  care 
for  the  trouble  of  keeping  up  an  establishment,  or 
to  be  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  looking 
after  the  physical  or  moral  culture  of  a  young  girl. 
From  time  to  time  he  paid  them  visits,  and  though 
Edith  loved  her  father,  and  felt  proud  of  his 
talents,  yet  her  natural  timidity  of  character  kept 
her  in  such  deadly  fear  of  his  violent  temper  and 
prejudices,  that  she  was  ready  to  endure  any  mere 
personal  sacrifices  rather  than  call  a  manifestation 
of  either  into  life. 

"Experience  and  self-confidence  would  no  doubt 
in  time  have  regulated  this  dread;  but  then  it 
overpowered  almost  every  other  feeling.  You 
can  imagine,  then,  her  state  of  mind  when  those 
letters  made  her  first  acquainted  with  the  facts 
just  related,  and  commanded  her,  under  penalty 
of  his  heaviest  wrath  and  dying  curse,  to  break  off 
at  once  all  communication  with  me,  and  return 
immediately  either  with  her  sister  to  her  home  or 
to  him  in  New  York.  Matters  had  proceeded  too 
&r  with  both  to  yield  very  readily  even  to  such  a 
malediction.    I  might  as  well  have  been  ordered 
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to  tear  out  with  my  own  hands  in  true  Aztec  fash- 
ion the  living,  palpitating  heart  of  Edith  as  to 
have  deliberately  obeyed  this  command.  As  the 
family  had  already  made  arrangement  to  return  to 
their  home  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  we  at  once  set  out,  and  wended  our 
way  thither  with  anxious  hearts  and  sad  forebod- 
ings. For  my  own  part  I  had  made  a  solemn 
resolution  never  to  relinquish  my  claim  on  Edith 
to  so  senseless  an  objection,  but  to  see  and  reason 
with  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  strive  to  convince  him  of 
the  madness  and  cruelty  of  thus  sacrificing  two 
lives  for  the  sake  of  an  absurd  prejudice.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  accompanied  them  home,  remaining 
one  day,  then  parted,  leaving  Edith  somewhat 
buoyed  by  my  own  hopes  of  a  successful  mission. 

"  Arrived  in  New  York,  I  at  once  sought  and 
found  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  upon  announcing  my- 
self, the  gathering  storm  expressed  in  his  natu- 
rally stern  visage  gave  but  little  encouragement  to 
my  hopes.  Before  many  words  were  spoken  on 
either  side,  I  learned  that  whatever  of  hereditary 
feeling  may  have  originated  his  hatred  of  my  name 
and  race,  that  it  had  been  intensified  by  a  personal 
quarrel  between  himself  and  my  father,  growing 
out  of  a  love  both  entertained  for  the  same  woman, 
my  father  being  victor  and  carrying  off  the  prize. 
Never  in  all  my  subsequent  experience  or  in  the 
knowledge  that  my  profession  has  given  me  of  the 
secrets  of  hearts  and  of  the  depths  of  passion  and 
malice  that  can  there  lie  smoldering,  until  some 
demon  hand  lifts  the  mask,  have  I  seen  anything 
to  equal  the  intense  implacable  bitterness  that 
swayed  this  man's  thoughts  and  acts.  Even  I, 
strong  and  brave  man  that  I  was,  stood  appalled 
as  he  poured  forth  the  venom  of  his  wrath,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  comprehended  the  deadly  fear 
that  had  taken  such  strong  possession  of  the  mind 
of  a  woman  so  frail  and  gentle  as  my  Edith. 

"  I  left  his  presence  in  a  troubled,  wretched 
state  of  mind,  but  with  neither  will  nor  inclina- 
tion to  humor  his  senseless  caprices  and  unchris- 
tian sentiments  by  yielding  my  love  for  Edith. 
Still,  I  was  not  altogether  without  fear  as  to  the 


effects  of  his  influence  with  her  in  my  regaidt 
though  I  counted  upon  the  strength  of  her  loie 
for  me,  trusting  to  it  and  my  own  eloquence  far 
the  ratification  of  her  promise,  spite  of  her  fiuher'i 
stern  command.  I  wrote  at  once,  and  determined 
to  delay  my  departure  a  while,  hoping  that  tome 
favorable  circumstance  would  arise  to  guide  roe  is 
my  future  course. 

"  How  strange  it  is,  that  Providence— or  is  it 
fate — ^that  seems  to  make  for  us  the  very  oppor- 
tunity our  wishes  crave  !  opportunities  that,  dail 
too  often  hasten  a  catastrophe  that  might  luie 
been  indefinitely  postponed,  or  entirely  averted! 
I  had  not  waited  long  in  suspense,  when  an  no- 
dreamed  of  chance,  opened  a  way  to  the  fardnt 
ance  of  my  dearest  hopes.    I  received  intelligeooe 
from  Edith  to  the  effect  that  her  fiither  had  bees 
called  suddenly  away  to  England,  to  take  p»  ' 
session  of  an  inheritance,  which,  with  the  letti^ 
ment  of  a  large  estate,  he  expected  would  detm 
him  abroad  fully  a  year.     At  the  terminati<»  of 
that  he  would  either  return,  or,  if  he  concluded 
to  make  his  home  in  England,  he  would  expect  Ui 
daughter  to  join  him  there.     No  sooner  had  be 
left  the  country,  than  I  at  once  returned  to  B-^ 
and  dreading  any  chance  that  might  arise  to  sept- 
rate  us,  I  used  all  my  persuasive  powers  to  indoce 
Edith '  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage,  to  be 
known  only  to  Livingston  and  his  wife.    I  had 
many  doubts,  many  conscientious  scruples  to  over- 
come,  many  fears  to  allay ;  but  the  dread  of  losing 
her  forever  lent  a  magic  power  to  my  words,  and 
\  in  the  end  succeeded  in  bringing  all  concerned 
over  to  my  views.    I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  cventi 
!  of  the  succeeding  two  months.     Such  complete 
I  realization  of  happiness  is  known  but  once  in  a 
I  lifetime.    Its  very  intensity,  ought  to  have  warned 
'■  us  that  its  duration  must  be  short-lived.    Of  coune, 
I  to  others,  my  devotion  and  presence  passed  for 
that  of  an  accepted  and  ardent  lover,  though  as 
Mr.  Livingston's  residence  was  in  the  country, 
'  visitors  were  not  so  frequent,  or  curiosity  so  search* 
ing  and  intrusive  as  they  might  have  been  in  the 
i  city. 


Pause  before  you  follow  Example. — A  mule 
laden  with  salt,  and  an  ass,  laden  with  wool,  went 
over  a  brook  together.  By  chance,  the  mule  be- 
came wet,  the  salt  melted,  and  his  burden  became 
lighter.     After   they  had   passed,  the  mule  told 


his  good  fortune  to  the  ass,  who  thinking  to  fare 
as  well,  wet  his  pack  at  the  next  ford ;  but  his 
load  became  heavier,  and  he  broke  down  under 
it.  That  which  helps  one  man,  may  hinder 
another. 
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By  Eleanor  Moore  Hiestand. 


"  He  Kpake,  and  Aq^ve  Helen  called  her  maids 
To  make  up  coaches  in  the  ponico, 
And  thn»w  fair  paq^le  blanket  over  them. 
And  tapestry  above."— Odyssey. 

r  is  an  old  familiar  story,  that  of  Arachne, 
ish,  pre<;umptuous  Aracbne,  the  unfortunate 
den  of  Lydia,  whose  father  was  a  workman  of 
ophon,  celebrated  for  his  dyes  of  an  unusual 
i  magnificent  purple,  and  whom  a  remarkable 
itude  for  embroidery  urged  to  the  inconsiderate 
)gance  of  challenging  the  goddess  Minerva  to 
ial  of  skill.  We  kndw 
r  the  unequal  contest 
led.  With  confident 
de,  Arachne  wove  the 
;nifold  gallantries  of 
nypus.  and  framtd  the 
t>  in  ivy  leaves  inter- 
ned with  flowers;  but 
nerva,  resenting  such 
[fessive  spirit,  snatched 
buttle  to  work  the  ter- 
ie  punishment  of  mor- 
I  who  dare  to  compete 
b  the  gods,  wreathed  it 
olive  branches,  and 
mped  it  with  the  testi- 
ny  of  divine  perfection, 
us  was  Arachne  con- 
inded;  her  work  a  mis- 

ble  failure,  and  she  condemned,  as  a  punishment 
her  presumption,  to  the  form  of  a  spider,  so  to 
n  perishable  festoons  for  obscure  corners,  whence 
rhaps  at  the  present  day  she  looks  out  upon  the 
cndid  tapestries  of  modern  times,  and  reflects 
3n  her  own  futile  efforts  with  shame  and  envy. 
Perhaps  to  many  of  us  it  has  never  occurred 
It  the  shuttle  and  loom  of  Arachne  could  have 
?n  the  forerunner  of  the  famous  manufactory  of 
Gobelins;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  Metamorphoses 
Ovid,  in  that  part  where  he  describes  so  mi- 
ely  the  contest  between  the  goddess  and  the 
iian  maiden,  we  read :  .  .  .  "they  both  sit  down, 
I  stretch  the  threads  of  the  double  warp  upon  a 
ht  frame;  they  ^x  them;  a  reed  divides  then*; 
ted  by  their  fingers,  the  shuttle  slips  and  forms 


An  Egyptian  Embroidering, 


the  weft ;  then  they  consolidate  the  work  by  in- 
serting a  comb,  whose  teeth  they  pass  between  the 
threads  of  the  warp." 

What  is  our  surprise  when  we  find  that  this  is 
literally  nothing  more  than  an  explication  of  the 
methods  of  weaving  tapestry  now  so  successfully 
employed  at  Paris!  It  seems  incomprehensible 
that  the  accomplishment  which  we  have  arrogated 
as  essentially  modern  should  have  been  been  ac- 
quired in  such  perfection  by  a  maiden  of  Ancient 
Lydia,  that,  as  Ovid  says, 
it  was  a  pleasure, 

.  ..."  as  while  she  wrought, 
to  view  each  tf>uch, 

Whether  the  shapelesis  wool  in 
balls  she  wound, 

Or  with  swift  motion  turned  the 
spindle  round.*' 

It  is  true  that  the  story 
of  Arachne  is  nothing 
more  than  a  remnant  of 
Greek  mythology;  but  it 
serves  a  definite  purpose 
in  coming  down  to  us 
from  so  remote  an  anti- 
quity, since  it  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  old  Hellenic 
race  was  familiar  with  the 
intricate  art  of  weaving, 
even  anterior  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  as  is  evident  also  by  the  references  quoted 
from  Ovid,  and  like  allusions  which  occur  in 
Homer.  Instance  the  dreary,  interminable  task 
of  patient  Penelope,  by  which  she  sought  to  evade 
the  importunate  horde  of  suitors;  also  the  work 
on  which  "white-armed  Andromache"  was  en- 
gaged when  news  was  brought  her  of  the  death  of 
"crested  Hector;"  and  the  labor  with  which 
fairy  "Spartan  Helen"  wrought  the  combats  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Nor  were  all  these  en- 
gaged upon  a  simple,  homely  stuff;  they  wove 
embroidered  webs  of  great  beauty  and  costliness. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  lofty  principles  of 
early  Greek  art  were  able  to  produce  magnificent 
tapestries.  The  name  of  tapestry  itself  had  its 
origin  in  the  "isles  of  Greece,"  from  th0»word 


'ly^iif^'W'^ 
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tapeta^  signifying  a  carpet.  How  highly  these 
treasures  of  the  loom  were  prized  in  ancient  times 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  whenever  it  was  desired  to 
make  a  particularly  costly  and  acceptable  present, 
when  there  were  any  sops  to  be  thrown  to  Cer- 
berus, among  other  things  rugs  and  mats  of  ta- 
pestry were  made  to  figure  conspicuously.  Priam, 
when  he  sought  to  conciliate  Achilles  with  gifts 
by  which  he  hoped  to  ransom  the  body  of  Hec- 
tor, 

.     .     .     "raising  the  four  cofTer-lids, 
T(X)k  out  twelve  robes  of  state  most  beautiful. 
Twelve  single  cloaks,  as  many  tapestried  mats. 
And  tunics  next.*' 

In  the  Odyssey  we  see  where 

"Achilles  bade  the  attending  men  and  maids 
Place  couches  in  the  porch,  and  over  them 
Draw  sumptuous  purple  mats  on  which  to  lay 
Embroidered  tapestries y  etc. 

If  we  were  interested  to  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion further,  we  would  soon  discover  that  tapestry 
was  in  vogue  long,  long  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  among  people  in  comparison  with  whom  the 
Greeks  were  mere  panienus. 

One  Mr.  Forster,  of  Great  Britain,  after  long 
and  careful  research,  confidently  informs  us  that 
the  Arabians  were  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of 
silken  textures  within  five  hundred  years  of  the 
Deluge;  and,  by  popular  acclamation,  tapestry  is 
conceded  to  be  a  Saracenic  invention,  which  had 
its  birth  in  India,  **  the  cradle  of  the  arts."  So 
positive  is  this  opinion,  although  sustained  only 
by  a  disconnected  chain  of  eviden  e,  that  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tapestry 
after  its  introduction  into  France,  were  called 
"sarazins,*'  or  **  sarazinois,"  and  at  the  present 
day  the  designation  of  **Sarrasin  carpet"  is  yet 
familiar  to  us. 

If  it  surprised  us  to  discover  that  Helen  of  Troy 
might  have  figured  in  one  of  our  modern  schools 
of  Industrial  Art  with  credit  to  herself  and  the  in- 
stitution, what  shall  we  say  to  the  disclosure  that 
far  surpassing  in  skill  the  Grecian  women  were 
the  women  of  Sidon,  whose  splendid  tapestries 
(wrought  with  scenes  of  the  chase  in  superl) 
colors)  were  the  delight  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon,  Tyre,  D.irdcs,  Miletus,  Alexandria,  Car- 
thage and  Corinth,  and  were  used  by  theui  to 
adorn  thrones,  conches  sofas,  chairs,  etc.,  es|)e 
cially  at  the  nuptials  of  a  perscjn  ot  distinction. 
Catullus  tells  us  of  one  so  employed  at  a  much 


later  period,  which  represented  the  whole  story 
Theseus  ai»d  Ariadne.     They  were  even  osed 
sleep  on,  and — horrible  dictu  1 — for  horse  bUnkcti 
Of  the  carpets — tapestries — of  Babylon,  we  are 
in  particular  that  they  were  brdliant  and 
cent.     At  the  time  when  Arrian  visited  the 
in  which  reposed  the  golden  coffin  of  Cyni,k 
was  covered  with  a  splendid  Babylonian  carpd, 
ornamented  with  symbolic  figures.    We  can  etslf 
recollect  the  forbidden  glories  of  the  '*  Babylookh 
garments;"  but  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  te 
shazzar  probably  sent  large  invoices  of  these 
manufactures  to  Nineveh  and  other  trading  citi& 
Yet  farther  removed  from  us  than  the  prodM> 
tions  of  either  Tyre  or  Sidon,  is  the  needlevmi, 
the  tapestry  of  ancient  Egypt.     A  reference  to 
certain  slighted  texts  of'the  Bible,  will  revetl  the 
fact  that  Egyptian  embroideries  had  even  a 
than   ordinary   share   of  the   popular  fiivor.    A 
woman  in  Proverbs  talks  glibly  of  '*  painted  ^ 
pestry   brought   from  Egypt ;"   so  also  Exckid, 
who  mentions  '*  fine   Imen  with   broidered-woik 
from  Egypt."    It  was  in  the  land  of  the  Pharwhii 
too,  that  the  Israelites,  at  the  time  of  the  Exoda^ 
learned  the  trick  of  embroidery,  and  made  ''hug* 
ings  for  the  doors  of  tents,  of  blue-  and  pllrpl^ 
and  scarlet-,  and  fine-twined  linen  wrought  with 
needlework."     This  is  the  first  instance  of  tipei* 
tried  curtains  and  portidres.    They  continued  m 
use  for  a  long  time,  but  we  hear  the  last  of  them 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  they 
were  revived  in  the  middle  ages  oY  the  Christian 
era.    It  is  supposed  that  the  draperies  found  in  the 
Jewish  tabernacles  were  wrought  with  needlework, 
for  it  is  known  that  the  Hebrews  acquired  greit    \ 
proficiency  in  that  style  of  ornamentation  on  tei-    ! 
tile  fabrics,  both  with  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
loom.     Of  the  Egyptian  art  which  they  imitated, 
only  one  relic,  and  that  of  questionable  authen- 
ticity, remains  to  us.     It  consists  of  a  very  snull 
rug  with  a  centre  containing  the  figure  of  a  boy 
in   white,   with   the  hieroglyph  **chdd,"  and  a 
goose  above  it..    Around  this  centre  are  red  and 
blue  lines  with  a  background  of  yellow,  relieved 
by  four  white  figures  having  red  outlines  and  blue 
ornamtrntation,  and  disposed  one  on  each  side  of    j 
the  mat.     The  border  is  in  red,  while  and  blue 
lues,  with  a  fancy  device  projecting  from  it.  Tm 
whole  design  is  ungraceful,  the  execution  of  course 
imperfect,  and  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reputation  of  the  Eg)ptians  was  uot  founded  upon 
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perfection  of  their  pictorial  art.  Perhaps  in 
ater  dynasties  art  declined.  We  have  noth- 
to  guide  our  judgment  save  this  one  piece  of 
stry,  and  that  of  uncertain  date,  though  surely 
paratively  recent.  There  is  only  its  design 
coloring  to  fix  the  locality  of  its  production, 

what  is  also  determined  from  the  resem- 
ice  existing  between  it  and  the  decorations  of 
interiors  of  temples,  tombs,  sarcophagi  and 
lisks.  Whatever  excuses  may  be  offered  for  its 
ity  artistic  merit,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 

nearly  all  of  the  ancient  textile  manufactures 
vhich  history  and  tradition  apply  the  possibly 
avagant  term  of  '<  magnificent,"  were  sadly 
cient  in  beauty  and  grace,  although  such  pro- 
tions  may  have  been  wonderful  enough  for 
r  time ;  and  we  are  tlie  more  apt  to  hold  this 
lion  when  we  recall  the  abortive  efforts  of 
y  Christian  art,  which  are  perhaps  most  insup- 
table  of  all  when  we  view  them  as  mere  works 
irt,  without  any  saving  clause  for  the  age  and 
led  that  produced  them. 
!'he  progress  of  tapestry-weaving  has  been  slow 
I  labored.  Only  by  long  and  insensible  grada- 
IS  have  we  arrived  at  the  present  admirable 
;ree  of  perfection  to  be  seen  in  the  manufac- 
»  of  England  and  France.  Of  the  Roman 
broideries  we  are  told  that  they  were  woven 
bout  the  aid  of  the  loom ;  that  they  were  richly 
lamented  with  threads  of  gold ;  that  they  were 
d  to  recorate  the  bier  and  catafalque  at  the 
aheosis  of  an  emperor ;  that  they  were  given  at 
Iter  date  to  the  combatants  of  the  circensian 
DCS;  but  no  word  is  said  of  the  subjects  that 
y  illustrated,  except  in  a  general  way,  and  less 
their  composition.  Of  the  periods  that  inter- 
led  between  this  age  and  the  mediaeval  times, 
have  no  critical  art  analysis  at  all.  Scarcely 
lid  the  art  be  supported.  India  did  more  than 
'  other  country  to  sustain  it  till  it  could  be 
ived  and  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Saracens. 
Lmong  the  people  ot  the  East,  even  at  the 
liest  date,  there  existed  a  nice  discrimination 
the  designs  whic  h  they  sele*  ted.  It  would 
n  that  they  recognized  how  diffit  ult  a  task  it 
lid  be  with  their  yet  mechanical  skill  to  pro- 
e  objects  from  animate  creation;  and  they  were 
lent  to  cover  their  tapestries  with  grotesque 
Tt9^  geometric  lines  and  arabesques,  traces  of 
ch  were  wisely  preserved  in  the  borders  long 
r  the  introduction  of  pictorial  art.     Floral  de- 


lineation was  also  a  feature  of  Saracenic  designs, 
but  only  in  extravagant,  conventional  forms.  India 
at  length  produced  ornamentations  of  birds  and 
imaginary  scenes;  but  she  has  always  continued  to 
cling  with  tenacious  fondness  to  her  early  princi- 
ples, as  can  be  seen  in  the  character  of  the  em- 
broideries constantly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cashmere  shawls.  While  Europeans  were  pro- 
jecting themselves  into  a  thousand  extravagant 
Scriptural  conceptions  and  symbols,  the  i^eople  of 
the  Orient  contentedly  employed  their  simple  yet 
intricate  designs,  while  they  devoted  all  their  at- 
tention to  the  mastery  of  the  secrets  of  such  quali- 
ties as  smoothness,  softness,  fineness,  lightness, 
color,  and  harmony,  in  which  they  attained  the 
highest  pitch  of  excellence.  Their  tapestries  thus 
came  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  as  those  of 
Turkey  continue  to  be  at  the  present  day.  At 
Santa  Barbara,  one  of  the  principal  manufactories 
of  Spain,  during  the  last  century,  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  reversion  to  these  Saracenic  principles, 
and  tapestries  were  produced  in  the  Turkish  style. 
Of  genuine  Persian  manufacture,  one  of  the  finest 
tapestried  carpets  ever  produced  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Seine.  It  is 
executed  in  silk,  and  introduces  twenty  different 
colors,  the  dominant  one  being  a  brilliant  and 
magnificent  }ellow. 

In  the  weaving  of  tapestry  the  proportions  of 
the  materials  used  have  been  much  varied.  The 
name  itself  is  compiehensive,  and  can  be  applied 
to  any  ornamental  figured  cloth  made  by  inter- 
weaving on  a  warp  of  hemp  or  flax,  colored 
threads  of  worsted  silk,  or  sometimes  gold  and 
silver,  or  linen  and  cotton.  I'he  Egyptian  tapes- 
tries were  composed  of  woolen  and  cotton,  while 
those  of  Saracenic  make  were  covered  with  gold 
and  silver  threads,  and  to  the  richest  were  added 
even  precious  stones,  such  as  rubies,  pearls, 
emeralds,  and  diamonds ;  so  that  the  furniture  of 
Aladdin's  palace  was  not  altogether  of  fabulous 
magnificence.  In  modern  times,  the  Ricamaton, 
Iralian  embroiderers,  used  gold  and  silk  almost 
entirely,  which  they  wove  into  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments and  altar-cloths.  The  Flemish  tapestry 
made  at  Arras  in  the  middle  ages — so  celebrated 
that  arras  became  a  general  name  for  tapestries  of 
that  period,  and,  translated  into  Arazzi,  was  used 
by  the  Italians  to  designate  any  tapestry  with  a 
a  historical  subject — contained  more  wool  than 
anything  els^,  while  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobe- 
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lins  almost  from  the  first  abolished  the  use  of  gold 
threads,  which  fell  into  general  disfavor  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  celebrated  Bayeux 
tapestry  is  worked  in  wool  upon  linen ;  while  the 
Spanish  tapestry  preserved  in  tlie  Cathedral  of 
Gerona  is  done  in  crewels;  and  here  are  two  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  crudeness  of  composition  in 
the  middle  ages,  spoken  of  before. 

The  Bayeux  ta|)estry  was  the  work  of  Queen 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  her 
maidens.  It  commemorates  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  was  presented  by  the  Queen  to  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  recognition  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  is 
the  chef  (Tceuvre  of  mediaeval  art,  of  which  it  gives 
a  proper  conception.  In  many  respects  it  is 
wholly  unique.  It  is  the  very  oldest  remnant  o\ 
the  art  of  tapestry  weaving  in  England  or  all 
Europe,  having  been  executed  about  iioo.  It 
measures  twenty  inches  in  width  by  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  in  length,  and  was  a  departure  from 
the  purposes  of  tapestry  at  that  period,  in  that  it 
was  designed  to  be  hung  up.  The  effeqt  ir  pro- 
duces is  something  like  that  ex[)erienced  at  the 
sight  of  the  Egyptian  friezes  with  their  omnium" 
gatherum  of  hawk-headed  Isises,  Osirisesand  Sera- 
pises.  The  idea  of  its  composition  must  have  been 
quite  original  with  Queen  Matilda.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  although  they  could  embroider  skillfully, 
would  hardly  have  been  likely  to  have  suggested 
such  a  subject,  or  even  helped  her  out  with  the 
design.  Most  of  the  pieces  of  Christian  art  had 
thus  far  been  distinctive  in  their  portrayal  of 
Scriptural  incidents,  myths  and  allegories  with 
pointed  morals.  The  ingenious  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror  produced  anomalous  birds,  impos- 
sible fishes  and  monsters  of  the  deep,  animals  of 
imaginary  sj)ecies,  square-sailed  ships,  with  banks 
of  oars  and  crooked  prows,  men  in  the  costumes 
of  Roman  gladiators,  a  peaky-nosed  Harold  in  the 
r6le  of  conquering  hero,  altogether  figures  to  the 
number  of  1512  (1)  disposed  in  ridiculous  atti- 
tudes, and  making  a  remarkable  procession,  which 
the  seventy-two  divisions  of  the  work  with  their 
old  Latin  superscriptions  serve  in  no  wise  to  in- 
terrupt. There  is  no  pretence  to  perspective,  light 
or  shade,  and  the  colors  have  all  turned  brown  from 
age.  The  work  is  supposed  to  preserve  a  correct 
representation  of  the  architecture,  armor,  ships, 
furniture,  etc.,  of  the  Norman  invasion. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  tapestry  of  Gerona, 


which  was  probably  made  somewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  cathedral  in  which  it  is  now  preserved, 
as  is  judged  by  the  resemblance  between  it  and 
many  mural  paintings,  illuminations,  and  monk 
ornamentations  thereabouts,  by  which  its  date  hn 
also  been  approximately  fixed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.     It  is  four  and  one-half  yanh 
wide  by  four  high,  and  represents  Genesis.    The 
centre  contains  two  concentric  circles,  in  the 
smaller  of  whi<  h  is  a  figure  of  Christ  holding  a . 
book  bearinfi;  the  words  '*  Sanctus  Deus,"  and  is 
the  larger  are  eight  unequal  divisions,  omamenlcd 
with  the  progress  of  the  creation.   These  compriK 
the  representations  of  sun,  moon  and  stan,  the 
separation  of  land  and  water,  the  creation  of  pli6 
nomenal  birds,  beasts  and  fishes,  an  atrocious  Adam 
and  Eve,  a  Mystic  Dove  with  wings  flapping  like 
a  gander,  and  other  odd  sketches.     All  this  b 
supported  on  a  background  formed  by  a  rectangs. 
lar  figure,  which  has  in  each  comer  one  of  the  Ibv 
winds,  typified  by  nude  male  figures  blowing  tniiD- 
l>ets  and  astride  of  nondescript  objects,  whoKDi- 
lure  it  is  not  easy  to  dtfine.     The  border  iiu 
elaboration  of  themes  from  the  Creation,  symbolic 
designs,   accompanied    by  crooked  Latin  tezti, 
which  cannot  readily  be  made  out. 

Eventually  England  attained  to  eminence  in 
the  art  of  tapestry-weaving ;  but  Spain  has  alwajs 
been  an  imitator,  now  of  the  Oriental,  nowoftbe 
Flemish,  and  now  of  the  French  school.    Perfec- 
tion in  imitating  she  indeed  achieved,  but  oothing 
higher.     The  best  feature  of  Spanish  art  at  any 
period  lay  in  the  production  of  reposteros^  a  kind 
of  tapestry  designed  to  be  hung  in  the  balconies 
on  state  occasions,  and  fabricated  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Queen  Dofia  Ana  in  1578,  subsequently 
of  Philip  II.     Some  fine  specimens  of  tKese  hang- 
ings are  yet  preserved  in  the  houses  of  SpanisH 
grandees.      Spain   received   the  art  of  tapestry - 
weaving  from  the  Arabs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth    century,   it    is   supposed,  but   she  co«^* 
tribuied  herself  very  little  to  further  its  advancr^- 
ment.     Flanders  on   the  contrary  conducted     i* 
with  distinction  from  the  time  of  its  introductiov^f 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  till  the  beginning   of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  began  to  decline 
in  favor  of  France  and  England.     The  meridian 
of  the  fame  of  Flemish  tapestry  was  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries;  then  Flanders  pro- 
duced the  finest  work  in  all  Europe.     Prominent 
manufactories  were  then  established  at  BriigeSi 
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p,  Arras,  Brussels,  Lille,  Toaniay  and  Va- 
nes. The  cartoons  supplied  these  establish- 
were  copied  everywhere,  and  even  in  the 
itury  magnificent  reproductions  were  made 
lin  old  pieces  of  this  dace  now  preserved  in 
ollections.  The  Flemish  school  did  not 
ndly  to  the  obscure  symbols  in  Scriptural 

or  to  religious  allegories,  but  inclined 
to  the  execution  of  historical  subjects  of  a  I 
der,  scenes  from  mythology  and  old  tradi- 
br  all  of  which  cartoons  were  provided  by 
St  eminent  artiste  of  the  day,  among  whom 
1  did  not  scorn  to  figure,  and  Van  Eyck, 
niers.  At  this  time  the  short  lived  glory 
an  tapestries  was  also  at  its  height.  Vene- 
[1  Florentine  pieces  then  ranked  near  those 
ders,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  began 
>  encroach  upon  them ;  but  a  hundred  years 
rance  had  outshone  them  all.  In  Italy  the 
er  became  really  established.  The  impetus 
ved  in  its  earlier  and  best  years  was  due  to 
uences  of  the  school  of  the  immortal  Ra- 
whose  wonderful  cartoons,  the  '•  Acts  of 
)ostles,"  together  with  the  tapestries  for 
:hey  were  designed,  are  now  in  the  Sistine 
These  tapestries  are  valued  at  1105,000. 
ice,  Rosalba  Carriera  and  her  sisters  reached 
I  distinction  in  embroidery.     There  were 

isolated  instances  of  extraordinary  skill, 
»e*  could  not  suffice  to  make  the  art  na- 
)r  prevent  it  from  degenerating,  like  Spain, 

humble  imitator  of  the  rising  excellencies 
tee  and  England,  the  secret  of  whose  supre- 
\y  not  so  much  in  the  fart  that  other  coun- 
rteriorated,  but  rather  that  they  stood  still 
:hese  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
o' still  higher  degrees  of  perfection. 

Bayeux  tapestry,  twelfth  century,  shows 
'as  then  the  condition  of  the  art  in  Eng- 
rhere  it  haH  been  introduced  in  the  reign 
ry  VIII.  The  sul  jects  then  employed  were 
of  the  Flemish  school ;  originality  of  de- 
d   not  manifest   itself  as  early.     At  that 

tapestries  were  used  only  in  churches  and 
eries;  not  till  a  later  date  were  they 
i  in  the  adornment  of  the  houses  of  roy- 
d  nobility,  a  fashion  which  was  introduced 
le  East  h)  the  Crusaders.  Hangings  were 
\y  used  in  the  twelfth  century  as  a  provi- 
ainst  flies  and  spiders;  yet  these  were  gen- 
composed  of  some  simple   unornamented 


cloth.  William  the  Conqueror  possessed  fine 
silken  curtains  adorned  with  gold ;  but  this  was 
unparalleled  luxury.  In  the  "King's  Quair," 
by  James  I.  of  Scotland,  so  late  as  141 8  the 
modest  drapery  then  in  vogue  is  spoken  of  in  the 
lines, 

••  Right  over  thwert  the  chamber  there  was  drawn 
A  trevesM:  ihin  and  while,  all  of  pleas4nce." 

But  by  this  time  the  tapestries  of  Arras  had 
begun  to  take  the  place  of  mural  painting  pre- 
viously in  general  use.  The  heavy  curtains  were 
found  to  be  an  expedient  against  the  dampness  of 
the  stone  walls,  over  which  they  were  hung  on 
tenterhooks  some  distance  out,  so  that  a  person 
could  be  admitted  behind  them.  They  were  very 
highly  prized  by  those  who  possessed  them.  It 
was  everywhere  the  custom  to  carry  them  about 
from  place  to  place  wherever  their  owner  tra- 
velled. 

Chaucer,  in  the  prologue  to  the  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  mentions  "a  Webber,  a  Dyer  and  a  Ta- 
pissier;"  and  we  read  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Princess  Joan  presented  to 
Sir  John  de  Bermyngham  a  hanging  worked  with 
popinjays,  and  one  with  roses;  also  that  the  Black 
Prince — whose  tapestried  jupon,  like  the  embroid- 
ered ecclesiastical  garments  of  Thomas  4  Becket 
which  are  now  at  Sens,  was  religiously  preserved 
— left  to  his  son,  afterward  Richard  II.,  a  hanging 
wrought  with  swans  having  women's  heads  decked 
out  in  ostrich  plumes ;  and  to  his  wife  one  with 
griffins  and  eagles. 

With  the  multiplication  of  its  uses,  the  demand 
for  tapestry  increased,  and  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  manufactory  was  established  at  Morilake, 
destined  to  produce  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
modern  times.  At  first  it  was  only  attempie<i  to 
reproduce  old  pieces  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
but  subsequently  new  designs  were  furnished  in 
great  perfection;  the  best  by  Francis  Cleyn.  Every 
variety  of  sul>ject  was  employed ;  but  the  Scrip- 
tural cartoons  were  usually  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament,  while  the  symbolic  representations  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Church  were  studiously  avoided, 
which  may  have  been  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
advent  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  from  the 
looms  of  Mortlake  is  the  •'  History  of  Vulcan." 
At  Hampton  Court  are  now  preserved  **  Abraham 
and  Melchiscdek,"  and  "Rebecca;"  also  a  re- 
markable compoiition  repreteniing  '*  £lyinaa>  the 
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Sorcerer,  Struck  Blind/'  besides  a  series  of  eight 
in  the  style  of  Raphael,  which  are  adorned  with  ! 
much  gold  thread.  In  this  collection  there  are 
certain  fine  pieces  of  an  allegorical  and  mytho- 
logical character;  but  their  French  mottoes,  in 
letters  unmistakably  Gothic,  assign  them  to  an 
earlier  period  than  that  of  Mortlake.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  formerly  there  were  displayed 
tapestries  commemorating  the  destruction  of  the 
Spaniiih  armada,  and  executed  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth;  but  these  were  lost  by  fire  in  1834. 
A  description  of  the  tapestry  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  occurs  in  the  *'  Fairie  Queen." 

England  improved  steadily  in  the  practice  of 
the  art  as  well  as  its  theories.  Germany  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Spain  and  Italy,  although  her 
artists  repeatedly  supplied  excellent  cartoons  for 
the  works  of  other  nations.  But  France  was  in- 
spired. To  be  sure  France  had  considerably  the 
start  of  other  European  nations.  The  art  was  in- 
troduced there  much  earlier  than  in  any  of  the 
other  countries.  The  records  show  that  when 
Clovis,  the  king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  embraced 
the  Christian  religion  in  496,  not  only  were  the 
houses,  but  also  the  streets,  festooned  with  tapes- 
tries. I  have  not  found  mention  of  any  of  these 
early  pieces  having  been  preserved,  although  fre- 
quent reference  is  made  to  them  and  the  style  of 
their  execution.  In  the  ninth  century  French 
tapestries  continued  to  appear,  and  in  1035  a 
manufactory  was  established  at  Portiers;  but  the 
especial  prominence  of  the  art  in  France  did  not 
begin  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when  elaborate 
ornameiiiai  work  was  produced  at  Fontainebleau, 
where  it  continued  to  be  fabricated  even  after  the 
establishment  of  the  famous  Gobelins,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ateliers 
of  this  manufactory  are  the  glory  of  France.  They 
received  their  name  from  the  house  in  which  they 
were  locattd,  a  quaint,  unsighily  building,  known 
as  **  Gobelin's  Folly,**  and  erected  by  one  Jelian 
Gobeelen,  a  Flemish  dyer,  who  at  one  lime  almost 
monopo'ized  the  dyeing  biisiness  of  Paris.  The 
weaving  of  !a|)estry  was  there  first  carried  on  by 
the  Carniaye  brothers,  then  by  a  Dutchman  named 
Glu(  k,  who  was  assisted  by  an  efficient  workman 
named  Jean  Liondson. 

At  the  instigation  of  Colvert,  the  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  through  the  efforts  of  M.  de 
Louvois,  the  king  was  led  to  give  his  supf»ort  to 
the  organization  of  a  distinct  department  for  the 


manufacture  of  tapestry.     A  corps  of  competent 
artists  was  employed  to  furnish  cartoons,  and  the 
tapestries  of  the  Gobelins  began  to  exhibit  the 
peculiar  excellence  with  which  the  works  of  bni 
few  other  manufactories  have  been  able  to  com- 
pete.    Sebastian  Leclerc  worked  for  the  Gobelins 
for   forty   years.      Inducements  were  offered  to 
prominent  Flemish  artists  to  remove  to  Paris,  and 
no  exertion  was  spared  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  art.     Numerous  designs  were   furnished  bj 
Lebrun,  and  the  elder  Lef^vre  distinguished  him* 
self  by  his  copies  of  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  sod 
Giulio  Romano.     Every  conceivable  subject  wii 
introduced  in  the  works.    One  of  the  most  &moai 
pieces  is  the  *•  Battle  of  Alexander."     Collections 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Elyste,  the  Loorre,      f 
Luxembourg,  and  elsewhere,  which  include  worb 
of  the  excellent  manufactories  of  Versailles,  Vifeo- 
ciennes,  Fontainebleau,  and  less  prominent  points. 
Among  these  is  a  copy  of  Raphael's  ''Judgment 
of  Paris,"  in  which  as  a  true  art-cosmopolitan,  be 
gratified  the  taste  of  the  period  by  creating  god- 
desses arrayed  in  the  style  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Montespm,  and  a  Paris  capped  with  a  wig  4  U 
Louis  XIV.     This  piece  is  in  the  Elyste,  and  is 
accompanied    by    the   "Four    Quarters   of  the 
Globe,"  the  finest  in  the  'collection,  which  was 
executed  from  models  of  fruit,  animals,  floweis« 
and  so  forth,  furnished  by  Desportes.     At  Orleans 
a  tapestry  is  now  preserved  which  represents  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and   at  Nancy 
can  be  seen  the  "  Condemnarion  de  Souperar<<i 
de  Banquet,"  an  allegorical  theme,  which  sho«a 
the  snarls  and  drawbacks  of  good  living.    THis 
was  the  property  of  Charles  le  S^m^raire,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  Ja.n- 
uary  5,  1477- 

The  tapestries  "  de  verdure"  were  especially  ad- 
mired by  Molidre,  in  whose  effects  several  pierces 
of  them  were  found.     Flowers  and  ornaments  were 
profusely  employed.     Boucher  designed   pastoral 
I  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  freshness.     But  even 
I  all  this  ex)>enditure  of  genius  and  skill  could    x\oi 
prevent  the  decline  of  taspesiried  hangings  froni 
I  popular  favor  in    the  eighteenth    century,  when 
I  they  were  supplanted   by  Venetian  and  Cordova 
I  leather,  stamped  with  elaborately  gilded  figures, 
I  whence  it  was  called  **d*or  basan6."     After  this 
'  the  art  was  rather  concentrated  at  the  manufac- 
tory of  the  Gobelins,  to  which,  in   i8a6,  was  an- 
nexed the  establishment  of  La  Savonnerie,  dating 
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nd  so  called  from-the  fact  that  it  had 
n  an  old  soap  factory.  La  Savon- 
that  produced  such  magnificent  car- 
led  in  all  their  qualities  the  famous 
srsia.  They  required  from  five  and 
ars  to  make,  and  any  one  was  va1u^d 
x>o  to  1 1 50.  ooo.  None  of  them  were 
gnificent  pieces  have  been  presented 
to  other  nations.  Louis  XIV.  gave 
ing  of  Siam,  one  to  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  1855 
:nted  the  '*  Massacre  of  the  Mame- 
pet  ot  La  Savonnerie,  after  Horace 
lous  picture,  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
probably  the  finest  ever  produced, 
ow  preserved  some  seventy-two  of 
N  aggregating  thirteen  hundred  feet 
ent. 

resent  day  the  manufactory  of  the 
ploys  one  hundred  and  twenty  work- 
1  provide  wool  to  match  over  fourteen 
erent  tints,  the  employment  of  which, 
;  been  deprecated,  inasmuch  as  they 
power  of  the  work  to  endure  against 
;  colors  fade  much  more  rapidly  than 
he  introduction  of  such  a  quantity  of 
s  renders  some  parts  of  the  tapestry 
last  others,  and  thus  the  harmony  of 
uld  be  completely  destroyed.  It  has 
ed  that,  with  a  thought  for  durability, 
ier  colors  should  be  en^ployed;  but 
itent  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
hat  could  be  more  enchanting  than 
:  of  these  delicate  shades  ? 
of  weaving  is  very  slow,  in  which  it 
ce-making.  One  workman  is  hardly 
produce  in  a  year  more  than  thirty-six 


square  inches  of  tai)estry,  which  amounts  in  value 
to  three  thousand  francs.  Formerly  the  pieces  pro- 
duced could  be  of  indefinite  length;  but  from  the 
lack  of  spare  in  the  looms  were  necessarily  very 
narrow.  However,  they  were  often  united  to 
form  a  wider  piece,  and  so  expertly  that  it  could 
not  have  been  detected. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  looms  now  in  use,  the 
basse  iisse^  or  low  warp,  and  the  haute-ttsse^  or 
high  warp.  In  the  hauie-Usse  the  warp  is  arranged 
vertically  in  a  frame,  and  the  weaver  stands  behind. 
The  principal  figures  of  the  design  are  chalked  out 
on  the  tightly-drawn  threads  of  this  warp,  with  in- 
dications for  the  position  of  the  light  and  dark 
shades.  The  warp  threads  are  then  parted  by  the 
fingers,  and  the  colored  threads  introduced  by  a 
needle.  This  is  the  method  employed  at  the 
Gobelins.  In  the  basse  lisse  the  warp  is  horizon- 
tal, and  the  weaver  sits  in  front.  The  painting  to 
be  copied  is  placed  under  it,  and  the  weaver, 
observing  the  pattern  through  the  threads,  parts 
them  with  his  fingers,  and  then,  depressing  a 
treadle,  he  introduces  the  colored  threads  in  a 
shuttle  called  9l  flute ,  driving  the  weft  thus  formed 
close  up  with  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  haute- 
lisse  is  generally  preferred,  because  in  it  the  pro- 
gress of  the  web  can  be  observed,  whereas  in  the 
basse-lisse  the  face  is  downward,  and  cannot  be 
seen  until  the  whole  work  is  completed. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  use  of  tapestry 
hangings,  which  gave  way  before  the  advent  of 
the  cheaper  luxuries  of  painted  wood  and  painted 
paper,  will  ever  be  revived  to  a  general  extent, 
although  there  may  be  many  instances  of  fortunate 
individuals  who  are  able  to  support  the  princely 
magnificence  of  the  masterpieces  yet  furnished  by 
both  England  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  France. 
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By  H.  Allan. 


i  in  an  ill-fitting  pair  of  trousers,  a 
nder,  a  soiled,  collarless  shirt,  and  a 
**  the  judge,"  an  Indian  philoso^^her, 
t  me. 

lorning,  judge,"  said  I,  civilly,  mak- 
ilitary  salute. 

issed  on,  chewing  his  quid;  the  hard 
:oppcr  face  immovable. 


«'  Whisky  !"  I  called  after  him. 

On  the  moment  he  turned,  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  said  : 

'•How?" 

In  half  an  hour  he  was  convivial. 

As  a  moral  agent,  intoxicating  liquor  is  a  failure; 
but  as  a  softener  of  the  Indian  heart  and  loosener 
of  the  Indian  tongue,  it  is  alone.     Under  its 
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genial  warmth  the  ''judge"  mellowed  and  began 
to  grow  eloquent  u|K)n  the  topic  ever  prominent 
in  the  red  man's  mind. 

'<  Here/*  he  said,  spreading  his  hand  palm  up- 
ward upon  the  air,  and  passing  the  other  lightly 
over  it,  **  was  Indian  yesterday  ;  here,  somewhere, 
I  don't  know,"  making  vague  passes  in  the  empty 
air  about  it,  **  was  white  man.  Now,  hpre,"  in- 
dicating the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  **  is  red  man. 
Tomorrow  where  is  he?  Somewhere;  I  don't 
know.     Hell  !" 

In  the  days  that  followed,  many  strange  stories, 
superstitions  and  legends  were  told  me  by  this 
"dilapidated  Hercules."  Among  them  was  one 
relating  to  a  brightener  of  our  fields  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October.  I  give  it  below, 
stripi>ed  of  its  rough  beauty,  as  an  evidence  that 
however  it  has  dealt  with  his  outer  resemblance, 
cruel  abuse  has  not  yet  obliterated  all  traces  of 
poetry  in  the  savage  mind. 

A  Legend  of  the  Golden  Rod. 

Long  years  ago,  ere  this  new  land  of  ours  was 
new,  an  Indian  village  rested  in  that  part  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  nearest  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Miami.  Nanagummoo,  the  singer,  ruler  of 
this  gentle  community,  passed  all  his  days  dream- 
ing of  some  pipe  which  should  produce  sweeter 
sound  than  does  the  throat  of  a  skylark.  **Who 
brings  me  a  pipe,"  he  said,  **  whence  I  can  draw 
at  will  sounds  which  shall  stir  my  heart  as  never 
the  song  of  bird  has  done,  shall  have,  as  his  own, 
my  flower.  For  him  VVabegoone  shall  blossom 
and  smile." 

But,  alas!  the  art  of  music  had  attained  little 
progress  among  these  simjile  nations;  and  although 
wiih  their  cunning  fingers  they  had  wrought  out 
reeds  which  imitated  the  various  love  calls  of  the 
beasts,  that  skill  nqui^ite  to  create  a  bird-song 
rested  not  with  them. 

Thus  alone  in  his  ambition  and  hope  the 
Chief  passed  the  hours,  patiently  scraping  and  fit- 
ting and  sounding  reds  and  ^rass-blades,  hee<1- 
ing  scarcely  the  caresses  of  Wab-goone  in  his 
eagrrness  lo  solve  the  se(  ret  of  music.  When 
a[)proache(i  by  one  of  his  people  about  matters 
connected  with  everyday  lite,  he  would  rouse  for 
a  moment,  look  up  eagerly,  and  ask  m  haste,  **  Is 
it  done?  Shall  my  soul  be  pleased  with  its  own 
singing?" 

And  when  he  found  that  the  interrui)ter  but 
brought  a  gift  of  fle^h,  or  wanted  news  from  some 


far-off  tribe,  he  WQuld  relax  into  the  old  occupi- 
tion. 

But  once  when  his  eyes  glanced  up  in  eagerneti^ 
and  the  old  question  burst  from  his  lips,  the  youQf 
warrior  before  him  answered : 

'*  After  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  its  ris- 
ing, gather  the  people,  and  the  council,  and  the 
maidens ;  listen  to  the  song  of  my  pipe,  and  if  it 
pleases,  do  you  give  me  Wabegoone  to  wife." 

On  the  morrow  all  the  village  were  gathered 
together  in  the  space  usually  set  apart  for  public 
meetings.     Nanagummoo,  the  Chief,  occupied  % 
place  near  the  centre  of  the  company,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  the  hour  had  thrown  off  that  gloonc^) 
dejection  which  had  formerly  characterized  hi  wm* 
Just  now  he  was  making  anxious  inquiries  aboMd 
Wabegoone,  the  Lily,  who  was  to  occupy  a  stat^  oa 
at  his  side.     But  nowhere  in  all  the  village  rn-^jlfl 
she  be  found. 

'<  I  have  searched  far  and  wide,  and  I  fear        ^ 
has  but  fled  to  escape  my  arms,"  said  Gaga^^^ 
the  Raven,  after  a  long  and  bootless  quest.    '•      ^tn 
still  let  us  have  done  with  the  trial,  and  if  I  P's-'oiv 
that  by  right  the  maid  is  mine,  then  may  I  -^tek 
her  with  a  sharper  eye  and  trebled  eagerness.*' 

Somewhat   unwillingly    the  Chief  consented, 
stipulating,  however,  that  directly  the  young  war- 
rior had  made  good  his  claim,  the  whole  viilai^^ 
was  to  hasten  in  search  of  the  Lily.     Accordingl  ^ 
Gagagee  passed  with  his  pipe  to  a  somewhat  optr  ^ 
point  at  one  end  of  the  assemblage  near  an  uni 
cupied  hut,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  a 
the  tribe.     Here,  placing  the  tube  to  his  lips, 
stamped  twice  upon  the  ground  as  though  to  eoC^ 
force  silence,  when  at  once,  and  apparently  fror^  * 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  a  splendid  strain  of  musf  ^^ 
floated  upon  the  air.     Slender  at  first,  clear  as    ^ 
silver  bell,  gradually  the  sound  gained  in  volunra^^ 
and  pitch,  filling  the  aural  perception  of  beaur  ^cu 
with  as  perfect  and  rounded  content  as  only  tf  .-^' 
flight  of  a  bird  gives  to  one's  eye. 

Suddenly  the  strain  w  is  checked,  and  the  mu  ^rz^m 
became  a  war-song,  thrilling  all  souls  with  r 
fires  of  passion.     Again  the  song  was  chang;^ 
and  the  pipe  sent    its  voice  skylarking    up  = 
down  through  the  various  voices  of  the  mock' 
bird,  now  the  sharp,  c'ear,  dissyllabic  note  of 
quail,  and  now  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  plovee — . 

From  the  first  flight  of  silence  to  its  r^^turn 
Nanagummoo  sat  as  one  entranced.  At  la&c  the 
dream  of  his  soul  was  accomplished,  and  c^os/'c 
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hereafter  to  be  under  his  own  control.  Strange 
;ic  it  was,  too ;  in  evefy  note  he  had  fancied  a 
:e  of  the  voice  of  Wabegoone.  Puff  up  his 
eks  as  the  player  might,  whistle  as  he  would. 
Chief  could  not  disconnect  the  music  from  an 
litive  likening  to  the  songs  of  his  daughter, 
iusing  upon  this  strange  resemblance,  and  Us- 
ing in  memory  anew  to  the  singing  of  the  pipe, 
lagummoo  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  ap- 
ach  of  the  truant  fair  one.  Her  garlanded  hair 
I  the  blossoms  in  her  hands  told  the  cause  of 

absence  as  positively  as  could  words. 
'Alas!  my  Lily,"  cried  the  chief,  **  in  your 
I  searching  after  flowers  you  have  caused  us 
ch  fear,  and  have  yourself  lost  the  sweetest 
sic  that  was  ever  sung."  As  she  made  no 
wer,  Nanagummoo  continued,  ''  And  as  I  have 
1,  so  shall  it  be.  This  night  must  you  wed 
gagee!" 
•This  night,  my  father  I     This  night  1"  cried 

maiden,  while  all  the  gathered  flowers  fell  at 

feet.     "This  night!  but,  well,  as  you  have 
1,  so  shall  it  be."     And  turning  from   him, 
in  she  was  lost  among  the  wigwams. 
Darkness  had  come  up  from  the  marshes,  and 
nd  a  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  Nanagummoo. 

more  did  the  Lily  nestle  in  his  arms;  no  more 
I  he  sigh  for  the  voice  of  a  flute.  For  many 
fs  through  all  the  land  had  he  sought  his  truant 
ighter  and  her  faithless  spouse. 
[Convinced  of  the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  fulfill 
!  wishes  of  Nanagummoo,  and  loving  the  Lily 
rond  all  things  else,  Gagagee  had  won  her  to 
»ive  the  Chief. 

*Do  you  but  sing  from  the  hut  when  I  signal," 
had  said,  ''and  I  will  play,  as  it  were,  the 
isic  of  my  reed.  So  shall  Nanagummoo  find  a 
mb  flute,  and  Gagagee  a  bride." 
Directly  after  the  marriage  ceremonies,  the  twain 
xetly  left  the  village  in  haste,  fearing  that  when 
r  flute  was  found  to  be  voiceless,  the  Chief  would 
all  his  daughter.  And  well  for  them  that  they 
i  so.  For  an  old  beldame  of  the  village  had 
^rheard  their  scheming,  and  had  determined  to 
strate  the  plan  in  the  moment  of  its  consumma- 
[).  Through  some  misunderstanding,  she  had 
aycd  her  story  until  too  late.     Now,  however, 

hastened  to  the  Chief,  and  disclosed  to  him 

perfidy  of  his  daughter  and  the  ailment  of  the 
e.     So  had  things  been  for  many  days. 
'  Noosis,    begewain  !    begewain  1      My    child, 
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come  back!  come  back!"  cried  the  Chief  in  vain; 
and  now,  when  too  late,  he  had  found  that  his 
daughter's  welfare  was  even  dearer  to  him  than  a 
singing  reed. 

"Oh,  thou  Great  Spirit  1  from  thy  wigwam  in 
the  sun,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  send  light,  which 
shall  seek  out  and  find  for  us  the  Lily  of  our  tribe," 
chanted  the  great  men  of  the  village  one  evening, 
while  in  fainter  tones  came  the  voice  of  the  Chief, 
crying,  "  Noosis,  begewain  !  begewain  I" 

Only  the  rustle  of  the  forest  leaves  answered 
them ;  the  fitful  gleams  of  light  from  the  glow- 
worms danced  up  and  went  out ;  and  the  forest 
rested  as  silent  as  the  Great  Spirit  himself. 

But  nay ;  not  the  forest  nor  the  Great  Spirit  are 
unanswering  when  Patience  watches  and  prays. 
Far  off,  the  tops  of  the  trees  suddenly  became 
tinged  with  a  yellow  light,  (^dually  the  light 
approached  the  village,  and  soon  a  long  line  of 
sun  lit  torches  led  from  the  door  of  Nanagummoo's 
wigwam  into  the  forest. 

**  Now  hath  the  Great  Spirit  sent  light  hither 
from  the  sun.  Now  is  our  Lily  found  1"  exultantly 
cried  the  assembled  village ;  and  soon  along  the 
miraculously  luminous  path  the  tribe's  fleetest 
braves  were  flying,  each  emulous  of  the  honor  of 
bringing  to  the  Chief  his  daughter. 

"  Hush !"  cried  one  of  the  foremost  seekers, 
when  the  night  was  well  on  towards  its  close, 
"  Doth  not  yonder  breeze  bring  with  it  wailing?" 

And  they  listened. 

"Ahnungokahl  Thou  starry  heavens,  weep 
with  thy  thousand  eyes !  Broken  is  the  stay  of 
the  Lily!" 

Nestled  in  the  shelter  of  a  great  oak  tree,  and 
pillowing  the  head  of  her  spouse  upon  her  bosom, 
they  found  the  maiden.  Blood  was  on  the  leaves 
about  them,  and  off  in  the  forest  a  panther, 
wounded,  was  moaning  and  licking  its  breast. 

When  morning  came,  and  the  great  sun  rolled 
over  the  hill  tops,  a  new  flower  was  found  in  field 
and  meadow.  Yellow  as  gold,  a  long  line  of 
beauty  reached  from  a  troubled,  blood-besprinkled 
spot  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  to  a  fair  and  peace- 
ful village.  Gnats  and  moths  and  butterflies  hov- 
ered about  the  heads  of  these  new  blossoms,  drunk 
with  the  joy  of  bathing  in  celestial  light. 

And  to  this  day  the  gatherer  of  the  golden  rod 
will  find  hovering  about  it,  and  nestling  in  its 
heart,  hundreds  of  these  living  witnesses  to  its 
divine  origin  and  luminous  mission. 
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By  M.  S.  Dodge. 


In  the  long  list  of  gifted,  beautiful,  good, 
wronged,  and  unhappy  women,  there  are  few  nannes 
that  shine  with  so  bright  and  pure  a  lustre  as  that 
of  Angelica  Kauffmann.  She  was  born  in  1741  at 
Coire,  the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  a  wild  and  pic- 
turesque district  which  extends  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
She  was  born  to  poverty;  her  father,  John  Joseph 
Kauffroann,  being  an  artist  with  talents  below  me- 
diocrity, and  his  earnings  proportionately  meagre. 
A  kind  of  artistic  tinker,  he  travelled  about  the 
surrounding  cantos,  mending  a  picture  here, 
copying  one  there,  painting  a  sign  for  his  board 
and  lodging  at  his  gasthof,  or  decorating  the  hall 
of  some  ambitious  chateau-owner.  It  was  in  one 
of  the  nomadic  excursions  that  he  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  a  Protestant  damsel  named  Ci^ofe ;  she 
returning  the  passion,  adopted  his  religion,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  upon  which  the  Church  blessed 
their  union,  and  they  were  married.  Hence  An- 
gelica, christened  Marie-Anne-Ang61ique  Cathe- 
rine; rich  in  names,  if  lacking  in  this  world's 
goods. 

From  her  earliest  infancy  Angelica's  playthings 
were  paint-brushes,  maul-sticks,  unstained  can- 
vases, and  bladders  of  colors ;  and  her  father,  an 
honest,  simple-minded  fellow,  cherished  the  un- 
selfish hope  that  he  might  teach  his  child  his 
profession,  and  in  teaching  her  he  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  surpass  him  some  day. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed ;  for  as  Raffaelle  surpassed 
Perugino,  or  Michael  Angelo  surpasvsed  Ghirlan 
dajo,  their  masters,  so  Angelica  speedily  surpassed 
her  father,  and  left  him  far  behind.  The  father 
was  delighted  at  the  daughter's  marvelous  pro- 
gress, and  directed  her  faculties  to  the  study  of 
color,  very  early  initiating  her  into  such  secrets 
as  he  had  penetrated,  so  that  at  nine  years  old  the 
child  was  a  little  prodigy. 

She  was  first  brought  prominently  into  notice 
by  painting  the  portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  Como, 
Monsignore  Nerini,  and  being  emmently  successful 
in  the  result,  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  commis- 
sions. At  this  time,  when  she  painted  the  portraits 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  Rinaldo  d'Este,  Duke 


of  Modena,  the  Duchess  of  Massa-Cairada,  Comt 
Firmiani  and  many  more,  she  was  but  eleven  jtsm 
old.  About  then  she  lost  her  mother,  and  her 
father  taking  to  his  old  roving  ways,  the  two- 
strange  pair  so  ill-assorted  in  age,  so  well  in  km^ 
for  Kauffmann  idolized  his  little  daughter— nvot 
vagabondizing  about  the  Orisons,  literally  pickiiif 
up  bread  at  the  tips  of  their  pencils. 

Once  the  child  was  entrusted  alone  to  paint  ii 
fresco  an  altar-piece  for  a  village  church,  and  a 
pleasant  sight  it  must  have  been  to  watch  the 
fragile  little  girl  nerched  on  the  summit  of  abftf 
scaffolding,  piously  painting  lambs  and  doves  and 
angels  with  winged  heads,  while  her  admirim 
father  on  the  pavement  below  expatiated  wick 
tears  of  pride  and  joy  in  his  eyes,  upon  the  end- 
lencies  of  his  little  daughter  to  the  throng  of  woo* 
dering  villagers,  or  the  pleased  curate. 

The  poor  fellow  knew  he  could  never  hope  to 
leave  his  daughter  any  inheritance;  money  he  hil 
none  to  give  her.  Consequently  he  nearly  tfanri 
himself  that  she  should  have  a  brilliant  edocaMi; 
and  she  had  the  best  that  was  to  be  procani 
Beside  her  rare  aptitude  for  painting,  shewasftf* 
sionately  fond  of  music,  and  possessed  a  voke  df 
great  sweetness,  purity,  and  compass,  her  €»» 
tion  being  full  of  soul.  Valiantly  she  conqonci 
the  most  difficult  of  the  grand  old  Italian  voitM 
and  sang,  accompanying  herself  on  the  claiA 
winning  all  hearts  by  her  sympathetic  straim 

At  sixteen  Angelica  was  a  beauty.  Of  ocditf 
height  and  exquisite  grace,  her  pale  hnaelK 
complexion  was  set  off  by  blue  eyes  and  \iA 
hair,  which  fell  in  tresses  over  her  polished  sinri- 
Hers,  and  which  she  never  could  be  pwn*'' 
upon  to  powder  in  the  mode  of  the  times.  Htf 
lips  were  coral,  and  her  hands  long  and  beaotiiaL 
At  twenty  her  voice  and  beauty  were  nearly tfce 
cause  of  her  career  as  an  artist  being  broagbtM 
an  end,  for  she  was  passionately  solicited  toajfC 
on  the  lyric  stage.  Managers  made  her  teoptiV 
offers;  nobles  sent  her  flattering  notes;  bislwp 
and  archbishops  even  gave  half  asbcnt,  while  xdi^ 
ladies  approved,  and  Kauffmann  hinneff  cooktaot 
disguise  his  eagerness  that  the  syren  voice  of  ^ 
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Duld  be  heard  at  the  Scala.  But  An- 
flf  was  true  to  art.  She  knew  how 
listress  Art  is,  and  with  a  sigh,  but 
>he  turned  from  all  the  temptations 
her,  and  resumed  her  artistic  studies 
d  energy.  With  a  poet's  soul  and  the 
ueen,  she  turned  back  to  her  father's 
f,  where,  if  the  bed  was  hard,  the 
e,  the  bread  dark  and  sour,  when  won, 
t  least  lie  on  the  rugged  pallet,  unre- 
irearoing  her  day-dreams  resplendent 
)us  visions  of  Apelles,  the  friend  of 
Titian  in  his  palace ;  RalTaelle,  all  but 
th  the  purple  pallium  of  the  sacred 
lasquez,  with  his  golden  key,  and  of 
;hty  army  of  immortal  names  among 
light  one  day  claim  fellowship.  How 
lelp  such  dreams,  knowing  that  if  the 
t's  lottery  are  few,  there  are  no  others 
ual  them  in  splendor,  and  glory  that 
iray  I 

father  she  set  out  on  a  six  years'  travel 
masterpieces  of  Italian  art,  her  con- 
practice,  and  application  ripening  her 
irging  her  experience,  and  spreading 
ion  throughout  Italy  and  Germany, 
d  not  escape  the  widespread  snare  of 
tronage ;  but  she  fell  into  good  hands, 
ish  families  residing  in  Venice  made 
me  offers  to  go  to  England.  She  hesi- 
n  the  meantime  undertook  the  study 
lish  language,  in  which  she  was  very 
At  last  she  was  over-persuaded  by  the 
»  of  Lady  Mary  Veertvoorst,  the  widow 
admiral,  and  in  1766  accompanied  her 
\  England.  The  good  old  lady  treated 
<e  a  daughter,  introducing  her  far  and 
shionable  society,  having  been  taken  up 
quis  of  Exeter,  who  then  occupied  the 
i^nglish  art  without  dissent.  She  was 
f  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the 
emy — a  rare  honor  indeed  for  a  lady 
ler  reputation  established, 
re  that  she  spent  the  flower  of  her  life, 
members  and  lovers  of  the  profession 
domed.  It  was  here  that  she  was  the 
English  aristocracy,  the  cynosure  of 
nters,  the  beloved  of  the  greatest  among 
jr ;  for  the  friendship  of  Reynolds  soon 
0^  a  warmer  feeling,  and  he  became 
in    love   with    his   beautiful   fellow- 


artist.  But  for  some  inexplicable  reason  Angelica 
discouraged  his  advances,  and  even  left  the  pro- 
tection of  her  patroness,  Lady  Mary  Veertvoorst, 
to  avoid  his  importunities,  establishing  herself  with 
her  father  in  ja  house  in  Golden  Square.  Together 
with  the  mighty  privilege  of  being  the  fashion,  she 
painted  at  this  time  portraits  of  royalty  and  of  the 
best  known  names  in  England.  A  magnificent 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick  put  the  seal 
to  the  patent  of  her  reputation.  She  was  doubly 
and  trebly  the  fashion.  No  assembly  was  com- 
plete without  her  presence ;  in  the  world  of  fash- 
ion, the  world  of  art,  the  world  of  literature  she 
was  sought  after,  pursued,  idolized.  She  was  the 
reigning  toast;  noblemen  fighting  for  a  ribbon 
dropped  from  her  corsage  at  a  birthnight  ball, 
officers  of  the  guards  escorting  her  with  torches 
home.  Scandal  of  course  was  on  the  alert,  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbites,  Lady  Sneerwells,  Mrs. 
Candours  and  Mr.  Marplots  put  their  powdered 
old  heads  together  and  croaked  about  Papists  and 
female  emissaries  of  the  Pretender. 

But,  scandal,  jealousy  and  withered  dowagers 
notwithstanding,  Angelica  continued  the  fashion. 
SiiU  the  carriages  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy 
blocked  up  Golden  Square;  still  she  was  the  talk 
of  the  coffee-houses  and  studios,  and  the  favored 
few  who  gained  admission  to  Lady  Mary  Veert- 
voorst *s  evening  concerts  were  charmed  by  Ange- 
lica's lovely  voice.  All  went  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell;  alasl  that  the  knell  already  sounded  amid 
its  joyous  chimes. 

In  1768  there  appeared  in  the  most  fashionable 
circles  of  London  a  man,  young,  handsome,  accom- 
plished in  manners,  brilliant  in  conversation,  the 
bearer  of  a  noble  name,  the  possessor  of  a  princely 
fortune.  He  speedily  became  the  fashion ;  dressing 
splendidly,  playing  freely,  losing  good-humoredly, 
given  to  racing,  cock  fighting,  and  other  fashion- 
able amusements  of  the  day,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise;  and  so  he  reigned  with  Angelica,  a 
twin  planet.  This  was  the  Count  Frederic  de 
Horn,  the  representative  of  a  noble  Swedish  fam- 
ily who  had  been  for  some  time  expected  in  Eng- 
land. Whether  |)oor  Angelica  really  loved  him, 
apart  from  the  dapple  of  his  embroidery,  his  dia- 
mond star,  glittering  buckles,  green  ribbon,  his 
title,  his  handsome  face  and  flattering  tongue  will 
never  be  known,  but  she  became  speedily  his  bride, 
melting  the  pearl  of  her  happiness,  as  did  Egypt's 
queen,  in  vinegar. 
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She  was  married  in  January,  1768,  in  great  splen- 
dor, to  the  man  of  her  choice.  Half  London  wit- 
nessed their  union,  and  presents  that  Queens  might 
envy  showered  upon  the  beautiful  bride.  Health 
and  prosperity  seemed  to  bless  the  young  couple,  till 
first  vague  rumors,  at  last  incontrovertible,  miser- 
able truth  came  upon  them  in  the  person  of 
another  Count  de  Horn,  who  arrived  in  England 
to  pursue  and  punish  an  impostor  apd  swindler 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  property  and  his  name, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  Angelica  Kauffmann  had 
married  the  man  so  accused — ^a  low-born  caitiff, 
the  footman  of  the  count. 

Poor  Angelica  I  this  blow  was  the  death-stroke 
to  her  happiness  on  earth.  The  fraudulent  mar- 
riage was  annulled  as  far  as  possible  by  a  deed  of 
of  separation;  a  small  annuity  was  secured  the 
wretched  impostor  on  condition  of  his  going  into 
obscurity,  where  he  eventually  died;  but  where 
could  hi<:  wretched  victim  find  solace  for  the  ill- 
starred  marriage?  A  long  period  of  mental  and 
bodily  prostration  followed,  and  she  sought  a  pana- 
cea for  her  grief  in  her  beloved  Italy.  Thither  her 
father,  weary  of  English  fogs,  fashion,  and  false 
counts,  took  her,  and  there  they  lived  almost  in 
entire  retirement. 

Numberless  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to 
whether  this  unfortunate  marriage  was  merely  a 
genteel,  swindling  speculation  on  the  lackey's  part, 
or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  deep-laid  conspi- 
racy against  the  happiness  and  honor  of  Angelica 
Kauffmann.     A   French   woman   invents  a  very 


dexterous  fable  of  a  certain  baronet  who 
had  been  refused  by  Angelica,  and  whi 
venge  discovered,  tutored,  fit*ed  out,  and  1 
into  society  the  Count  de  Horn's  recei 
charged  valet.  Another  goes  further  in  1 
that  the  villain  who  had  dressed  up  this  h 
to  lure  the  poor  girl  to  her  ruin  was  no 
than  her  rejected  lover.  Sir  Joshua  Re3mo 
However  that  may  be,  we  have  only 
with  facts.  When  the  death  of  her  husb 
ex-footman,  placed  her  hand  at  liberty,  i 
bestowed  it  on  Antonio  Zucchi,  an  old  ai 
ful  friend,  and  a  painter  of  architecture 
him  and  her  father  she  settled  in  Venice, 
was  a  faithful  and  devoted  husband,  albei 
ary  and  chimerical,  wasting  the  greater  pa 
wife's  fortune  in  idle  speculations.  He 
1795,  leaving  her  little  or  nothing,  and 
mainder  of  her  life  was  passed  in  com 
poverty.  She  who  had  known  the  dizzy 
of  splendor,  the  companionship  of  the  grea 
meekly,  a  good  woman,  painting  to  t 
Angelica  Kauffmann  died  in  Rome,  after  1 
ing  sickness,  in  1805.  She  was  buried 
Church  of  St.  Andrea  delle  Frate  witk 
ceremonial  under  the  direction  of  Canova. 
with  a  nature  of  the  rarest  predilections,  b< 
amiable,  caressed,  celebrated  among  her  < 
poraries,  Angelica  Kauffmann  still  lacked  0 
thing  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  existenc 
one  little  thing  that  we  all  strive  after, 
obtain,  and  that  is  happiness. 


EVENING   FANCIES. 


By  Major  Hamilton. 


I  AM  sitting. 

Slowly  knitting, 
Watching  in  the  twilight  f^loom, 
Child-shapes  flitting  through  my  room: 

Sad  and  lonely, 

Fancies  only. 

Spirit  faces, 

Leaving  traees 
Of  their  visit  to  this  earth 
Only  in  my  poor  heart's  dearth: 

But  firmly  there, 

So  firmly  there. 

And  my  sad  heart. 

From  now,  apart, 
0*er  long  gone  yean  drifts  back 
To  where,  on  life's  rough  track. 


Those  baby  eyes 
First  gave  surprise. 

'Till  in  my  room 

Is  naught  of  gloom ; 
Only  fancies,  sweet  and  fair, 
Children's  faces,  lauding  there! 

But,  ah !  too  soon 

They  all  are  gone! 

So  comes  night  down 

While  I,  undone. 
See  shapeless  shadows  in  my  room 
Flit  to  and  fro  athwart  the  gloom: 

And  I,  alone, 

Can  only  moan, 

"My  babes!  My  babes  1" 
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Recent  Storms  and  Earthquakes. — Out  of  the  many 
isastroos  disturbances  of  earth,  wind  and  wave  that  have 
een  so  frequent  of  late,  we  cannot  but  touch  upon  that 
readful  havoc  that  earthquake  and  tempest.have  made  in 
He  town  of  Manilla  and  the  Island  of  Jamaica  respectively, 
hi  the  i8lh  of  July  a  series  of  violent  shocks,  even  more 
evere  than  those  of  1863,  spread  death,  misery  and  destruc- 
ion  over  the  thrifty  little  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
■'ortunately,  it  may  be  said,  the  sad  catastrophe  happened 
i  midday,  and  so  the  loss  of  life — ten  killed  and  thirty 
rutinded— was  small  taking  in^o  consideration  the  frequency 
nd  violence  of  the  shocks.  However,  from  a  commercial 
oint  of  view  the  losses  in  produce,  especially  in  sugar,  will 
robably  prove  very  great,  and  the  damage  to  property  and 
lipping  is  such  as  only  years  can  repair. 
We  had  scarcely  dismissed  the  above  catastrophe  from  our 
icollection,  when  telegraphic  accounts  told  us  of  a  cyclone 
f  onusaal  violence  that  had  wrought  terrible  desolation 
(Dong  the  towns,  harbors  and  plantations  of  Jamaica,  and 
le  recent  accounts  of  survivors  of  ill-fated  ships  give  evi- 
cnce  to  the  fuiy  with  which  the  sturm  raged  over  a  wide 
rea  of  adjacent  sea.  Lamentable  indeed  is  the  tale  that 
dk  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  houses,  land,  crops,  and 
nwdred  of  poor  creatures  left  without  the  means  of  snste- 
imce.  Coffee  plantations,  cocoa-nut  groves,  and  acres  upon 
IOCS  of  banana-trees  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  Planters 
nd  fishermen  have  been  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and 
to  disoouragiog  an  influence  has  the  dreadful  work  of  deso- 
ktioD  had  upon  many  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  are  ready 
to  leave  the  island  in  despair.  But  it  was  not  only  on  land 
that  the  hurricane  spent  its  fnry ;  apart  from  the  destruction 
of  about  three-fifths  of  the  coasting  vessels  of  the  island, 
fhere  has  come  to  ns  the  depkwable  news  that  the  Vera 
Out  fell  a  victim,  amoi^  perhaps  many  otben,to  the  savage 
fnry  of  the  gale,  and  scarce  half  a  doien  beings  have  sur- 
fivedto  tell  the  woeful  resolts  of  the  cydone  of  Angnst  i8ih. 

Thomas  Hui^hes  and  Bmicration. — The  arrival  of 
the  author  of  *•  Tom  Brawn's  School  Days'*  in  this  country, 
recalls  a  colonization  scbcoK  devised  three  years  ago  when 
phihnthropic  New  Englandefs  were  oKrved  by  the  prevail- 
ing distress  to  provide  some  ttme&j  in  behalf  of  the  work- 
ing aen  in  large  cities  and  overcrowded  agricultural  regions. 
L*ad  to  the  extent  of  about  Umi  baadred  tboosaad  acres 
^^  purchased  on  the  Camberiand  Plateaa  in  the  .^tate  of 
J*ciuieaMe»  but  the  spirit  whkb  first  aarked  tlie  nodotak- 
^  began  to  disappear  with  the  retara  of  bvsiness  zairixj, 
*^  tlus  extensive  tract  has  now  Urgdj  ftmri  into  the 
'^^ds  of  Ei^fash  parties,  with  Mr.  Hoghcs  as  the  general 
"'^Qager  of  the  enterprise.  These  taUe-laods  of  E»£eni 
^^Bncasee,  as  Ae  fntsie  field  of  mtmapatacm  for  ihe  farsKr, 
"^^chaaic,  laborer,  and  all  the  uiaggHaig  ciasies  ia  sercan- 
<ie  and  maBsfactaring  oocnpatiaas,  are  exceptkicaUy  favored 
^  a  hcald^  poiitioa,  rk^  aoil,  4eh^mSml  diautc,  aad 


natural  productions.  There  is  centered  indrcd  in  ihiN  re* 
gion  everything  to  advance  the  social,  moral,  physical  and 
material  welfare  of  the  people,  and  if  the  plan  ol  orgAni;a- 
tion  works  well,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  Nupp<we  it  will, 
we  may  find  in  the  counties  of  Overton,  .Scoit,  KentreM  ami 
Morton  a  strong  encouragement  to  the  floitiniij  |M»pulatii)n  of 
our  cities  to  turn  their  industry  to  agricultural  purnuits.  We 
could  not  well  conceive  of  a  man  better  suited  to  uiwtrrtako 
the  leadership  of  the  c^perative  scheme  for  KriilinK  **»•"  i"'- 
gion  than  the  noble  barrister  of  I^ondon  with  whom  the 
working  man  associates  so  much  of  his  well-being. 

The  struggle  of  competition  both  here  and  abroad  in 
larger  cities  demands  some  desirable  field  for  immigration, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cooperative  principles  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  association  will  not  interfere  with  the  comfort, 
happiness  and  advancement  of  such  colonists  as  would  lake 
advantage  of  his  scheme. 

Charity  to  Poor  Children.— Mr>st  of  us  take  pleavure 
in  seeing  children  enjoying  themt^lven.  nnd  there  are  many 
good-hearted  souls  who  will  even  sacrifice  money  and  ^ome 
of  their  most  valuable  time  to  give  the  **  little  onen"  a  merry 
I  day  on  the  water  or  in  the  country.  Ferhaiw  it  is  liecauMr 
the  chub(>y-faces,  the  blithesrime  air,  the  rollicking  and 
gambling,  the  singing  and  shouting  of  the  young  recall 
vivid  recollections  of  our  own  childhrK>d.  Children  enjoy 
themselves  all  the  same,  whether  rich  or  (xx/r,  yet  we  can- 
not fail  to  sympathize  more  feelingly  with  th'iM;  to  whom 
the  occasion  of  such  happy  merry  making  \%  a  treat  that 
comes  so  seldom.  We  h<ive  done  a  great  deal  in  %tfwti  oi 
our  larger  cities  towards  alleviating  much  of  the  m't^ty  nnd 
nnhealthiness  of  our  crowde^l  houses,  strcein,  and  Un«rii,  and 
one  of  our  ideas  has  l^een  taken  up  and  aflo|/(ed  in  the  (.4i>« 
of  the  Ix>ndon  children.  The  charity,  now  UtuWutt  u*  as, 
by  which  poor  mothers  and  their  little  ones  are  enaf/Ud  Ut 
spend  a  week  or  U}  during  tlie  beat  of  summer  in  farm- 
booses,  has  made  iUtelf  accepCal/Ie  U^  the  philanlhr'/fyf»4«  </f 
London  and  eli»ewhere,  and  uUenAy  we  »eem  t/>  l»^sr  tlie 
echo  <A  hundreds  of  children's  ^<nue%  \n  field*  and  f«ea4'/w*, 
singing  liymn«  of  praise  Uj  our  n*A*Ui-^/uM  ^^uak^^e**  wh<> 
thus  provided  v>  U^untifully  (*jr  their  h»i/[AtPtm. 

We  are  vAd  tliat  Chicago  has  a  fl//aifr>g  b/Ap((al  (*/r  yt^tr 
mothers  with  young  children,  7  here  it  %n  Mwntr^  '/v^  <>*e 
wharf,  which  extends  s^>  far  'mt  into  the  ImU/k  a*  c^/mia«»i]y 
to  catch  the  c^mA  brt^z^ct.  A  lady  iAiy%i*A^n  t%  m  MtUftt4' 
ance  throagbr/ut  tl*c  4My,  A  kMUffAtttti^  m^r*m\y  ^tttrum 
%iVk  and  Udles  out  nice  Uk:^i  milk  f'^r  ff>e  'iiiMreo,  all  fl/st 
they  may  ^^re.  'n*e  tty/her%  Wmi^  tU^tr  '/w«  l^/^A*^, 
and  th^rir  sewmg  or  ktnuit^  wftk,  and  a»  <]>e  ^x/Mi  awik^ 
f*y«r  trips  a  day,  there  h  ^ktj  u»t^tt%  '4  ^yn^tt^  »s  U^mt 
*jr  a  w^M  day  'm  ii*^  WMi^,  H  it  reaJfy  a  KfM44'mt^ 
sig^  Uj  tee  in  K^w  Y'xk  H*y  <h«  li/^tal  W|^«  ^4  fif, 
J<Astt\  guild  as  it  is  t//wed  MUjtt%  UtA^u  4^^  wkk  iU  ff^ii^ 
of  happy-fa&ed,  fMtfimg  iM4i4m,    Tki»  (fxm  <>f  «fia#ilf  m 
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certainly  one  that  ought  to  meet  with  the  readiest  sapport 
from  every  one.  It  not  only  provides  antold  pleasure  tu 
the  young,  hut  undoubtedly  possesses  the  germs  of  social  and 
moral  development. 

Saint  Bruno's  Followers.— Since  the  recent  decree 
against  religious  bodies  in  France,  rumors  have  spread 
abroad  as  to  the  probability  of  the  settlement  of  the  Carthu- 
sian monks  in  this  country.  It  is  now  about  eight  hundred 
years  since  the  monastery  of  this  brotherhood  was  reared  on 
the  desert  of  the  Chartreuse.  Th«*rc,  in  one  of  the  grandest 
spots  in  France,  surrounded  by  the  southwestern  foot-hills  of 
the  Alps,  and  not  far  from  the  picturesque  town  of  Grenoble, 
live  a  race  of  monks  who  are,  and  always  have  been,  indus- 
trious, kind-hearted,  and  charitable,  apart  from  their  interest 
or  influence  in  ecclesiastical  history.  They  retain  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages.  They 
wear  a  hair- cloth  shirt,  a  white  cossack,  and  over  it,  when 
they  go  out,  a  black  cloak.  They  never  eat  flesh,  and  on 
Friday  take  only  bread  and  water.  They  occupy  their 
leisure  lime  in  the  manufacture  of  a  liqueur  with  which 
most  of  us  are  familiar,  and  of  a  variety  of  dye  and  medi- 
cinal preparations,  which  are  a  means  of  procuring  them  a 
livelihood.  We  cannot  yet  believe  that  the  few  remaining 
members  of  the  Grande-Chartreuse  will  be  forced  to  find  a 
home  on  our  shores ;  yet  should  they  ever  leave  their  monas- 
tery, they  would  scarcely  settle  in  a  land  better  suited  than 
ours  to  live  out  the  peculiar  life  to  which  they  have  pledged, 
and  mentally  and  physically  adapted  themselves. 

A  Northeast  Passage. — At  last  a  brilliant  success  has 
rewarded  the  long  cflcjrls  of  the  Swedish  explorer,  Norden- 
skltild.  After  years  of  hard-won  cx|)erience  and  close  study 
of  the  literature  of  Arctic  navigation,  this  daring  voyager  has, 
without  tlie  loss  of  a  single  life  among  his  thirty  followers, 
and  without  the  slightest  damage  to  his  vessel,  succeeded  in 
exploding  the  theories  of  the  most  experienced  seamen  of 
more  than  three  centuries.  The  casual  rcadrr  may  fail  to 
see  the  special  importance  attached  to  this  circumnavigation 
of  the  Continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  to  understand  the 
spirit  that  actuated  the  commander  of  the  Vega  in  sailing 
from  the  North  Cape  of  Norway  to  Japan.  But  a  little  re- 
flection ought  to  remind  us  that  the  routes  opened  up  by 
such  an  expedition  are  of  incalculable  importance  zs  afford- 
ing an  outlet  to  the  Northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  great  rivers  of  Siberia  drain  a  country  of  surpassing 
value  in  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  and  there  is  now 
little  doubt  but  that  very  >oon  merchant  ships  will  be  sailing 
out  of  the  Lena,  the  Obi,  and  the  Venissci  to  the  great  com- 
mercial centres  o(  the  civilizerl  world. 

Norden^kl()l(l  has  moreover  furnJNhed  us  with  valuable  in- 
form.ilion  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the  seas  lhrouj»h 
which  he  sailed.  His  wonderful  versatility  in  scientific 
knowledge,  and  his  powers  of  keen  observation,  have  added 
greatly  to  the  stores  of  geology,  mineralogy,  l)otany,  as- 
tronomy and  natural  history.  Thus  the  expedition  which 
sailed  from  Gotlenhurg  two  years  ago  has  done  more  than 
simply  added  to  the  seaf.iring  reputation  of  the  Northmen — 
it  has  enhanced  the  interests  of  the  scientific  and  commer- 
cial world  to  an  extent  difhcult  to  overrate. 


The  Photophone. — The  inventor  of  the  Bell  Telephosc^ 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sumner  Tainter,  has  rumisbed  us  with 
another  marvelous  instrument,  by  which  '^sounds  can  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  variable  light,  from  sahstarcei 
of  all  kinds,  when  in  the  form  of  their  diaphragms.'*    ThcK 
two  gentlemen  have  conversed  between  stations  liz  hundred 
yards  apart  without  any  connecting  wire,  and  only  a  beu 
of  light  to  act  as  the  agent  from  one  to  the  other.    The  njfi 
from  a  kerosene  or  candle  flame  are  directed  apon  a  plane 
mirror,  whiclT  is  so  arranged  as   to  vibrate  with  the  somd 
of  the  voice.     The  parallel  beam  reflected  from  the  mimir 
is  thrown  to  a  distant  concave  mirror,  and  focused  on  % 
piece  of  selenium,  electrically  connected  with  the  telepbone. 
The  rapid  vibrations  of  the  mirror  occasion  variations  in 
the  rays  of  light,  which   is  followed  by  a  correspoDdtiy 
change  in  the  selenium,  and  so  a  variation  in  the  electric 
current.     The  experiment  hangs  upon  the  newly- discofcred 
property  of  selenium,  in  conducting  electricity  more  etaly 
when  exposed  to  light  than  when  in  the  dark.  Consequentlj.ai 
with  the  voice  the  mirror  vibrates,  the  electric  current  bwedt 
and  strong  in  corresponding  proportions,  and  the  teleplNne 
reproduces  the  sound  as  in  the  case  of  the  connecting  wift 

A  beginning  is  about  to  be  made,  say»  Naturt^  (o  ciny 
out  Lieutenant  Weyprecht's  proposal  for  a  circle  of  obMrr* 
ing  stations  around  the  North  Pole  region.  The  Duidi 
Government  has  resolved  to  establish  a  station  at  Upemtvik, 
in  West  Greenland;  the  Russian  Government  has grutcd t 
subsidy  for  an  observatory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lent,  ind 
another  on  one  of  the  Siberian  Islands ;  Count  Wilesck  is 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  station  on  Nuva  ZemUt  nnder 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Weyprecht ;  the  Chief  of  tie 
United  States  Signal  Service,  General  Myer,  has  received 
permission  to  plant  an  observatory  at  Point  Banuw,  in 
Alaska ;  and  it  is  expected  that  Canada  will  have  a  similir 
establishment  on  some  point  of  her  Arctic  coast.  Al  llie 
Hamburg  Conference  it  was  announced  that  Holland  wonld 
furnish  the  funds  for  a  station  in  Spiizbergen;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Norway  will  have  an  observing  post  on  the  a- 
tremily  of  the  Province  of  Finmark. 

Utilisation  of  Solar  Heat. — Very  practical  resohs  ire 
reported  to  have  arisen  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Moo- 
chot  in  utilizing  solar  heat.  By  means  of  a  large  collecting 
mirror,  twelve  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  captble  of 
resisting  the  strongest  gale,  he  has  succeeded  in  raising 
more  than  sixty  pints  of  water  to  the  boiling  point  in  eighty 
minutes,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  more  produced  a  steam 
pressure  of  eight  atmospheres.     During  one  day  last  March 

\  in  Algiers  a  horizontal  engine  was  diiven  at  the  rale  of  130 
turns  a  minute,  under  a  pressure  of  three  and  a  half  aimos- 

'  pheres;  and  at  another  trial  the  apparatus  worked  a  ponp 
at  the  rate  of  264  gallons  of  water  an  hour  one  yatd  high. 

I  The  pump  was  kept  going  from  8  o'clock  A.M.  to  4  o'clock 

j  P.M.,  and  neither  strong  winds  nor  passing  clouds  scnsiWy 
interfered  with  its  action.  M.  Mouchot  can  now  readily 
produce  a  temperature  applicable  to  the  fusion  and  calana- 
tion  of  alum,  the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid,  the  purificatioo 
of  linseed  oil,  the  concentration  of  sirup,  the  distillalioo  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  carbonixotioA  of  wood. 
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^phing  on  Canvas. — ^An  Aastrian  saTmnt,  M. 
Vienna,  has  just  discovered  and  patented  a  very 
rocess  by  which  pictures  may  be  produced  upon 
nvas  by  the  aid  of  photography.  He  has  named 
»  linography,  and  it  is  just  now  attracting  consid- 
ention  in  Parisian  art  circles.  By  the  aid  of  a 
'.  plate  M.  Winter  has  succeeded  in  fixing  upon 
hatever  image  he  desired  to  reproduce.  The  re- 
4riking,  and  the  pictures  closely  resemble  such  as 
iced  by  the  brush.  It  is  expected  that  the  dis- 
til efTect  quite  a  revolution  in  the  photographic 


ing  by  Means  of  the  Sun. — The  usefulness  of 
rraph  was  recently  satisfactorily  tested  in  the  trans- 
r  a  despatch  from  General  Stewart,  in  Afghanistan, 
ig  the  result  of  an  atuck  on  British  troops,  which 
from  Camp  Ghuzni,  April  22d,  and  was  received  at 
Office,  London,  on  the  following  day.  The  news 
xlly  have  been  brought  more  speedily  by  electric 
.  The  heliograph,  signaliag  right  over  the  heads 
!my,  if  necessary,  to  stations  which  may  be  few  and 
en,  does  not  require  any  route  to  be  kept  open,  and 


cannot  be  interrupted.  A  ten-inch  mirror,  that  tiring  ths 
site  of  the  ordinary  field  heliograph,  is  ca|vib1e  of  rctlrcling 
the  sun*s  rays  in  the  form  of  a  bright  »|)t)t  to  a  diMancs 
of  fifty  miles,  where  the  signal  can  be  «een  without  the  aid 
of  a  glass.  The  adjustment  of  the  instrument  is  very  »lmpl«. 
If  an  anny  corps,  having  leA  its  base  where  a  hrllograph 
station  is  established,  deaiires  to  communicate  with  the  other 
division  from  a  distance  cf  several  miles,  a  hill  is  chmen  and 
a  sapper  goes  upon  it  with  his  heliograph  stand,  containing  a 
mirror  so  as  to  move  horiiontally  and  vertically.  A  llitio  of 
the  quicksilver  having  been  removed  from  behind  the  centre 
of  the  mirror,  a  clear  spot  it  made  through  which  the  Na|i}M*r 
can  look  from  behind  his  instrument  towards  the  Matitm  he 
desires  to  signal.  Having  sighted  the  station  by  a<IJu«ting 
the  mirror,  he  next  proceeds  to  set  up  in  front  of  the  hrlio- 
graph  a  rod  on  which  is  a  movable  stud,  manlpuUtrd  like 
the  foresight  of  a  rifle.  The  sap|>cr,  standing  behind  hi*i  In- 
strument, directs  the  adjustment  of  this  stud  until  the  clear 
spot  in  the  mirror,  the  stud,  and  the  distant  stntltin  are  in  a 
line.  The  heliograph  is  then  ready  to  work,  and  the  tapper 
has  only  to  take  care  that  his  mirror  reflects  the  Nun^hine  on 
the  stud  just  in  front  of  him  to  be  able  to  flash  signals  so  that 
they  may  be  seen  at  a  distance. 
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stition  in  Portugal. — The  amateurs  of  strange 
ans  will  find  them  in  abundance  among  a  race  of 
ed  rustics,  who  live  much  apart,  and  whose  minds 
ally  tinged  by  the  somtire  character  of  their  sur- 
s.  The  peasant  who  drives  his  ox  cart  in  the  dusk 
the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  pine  foresft;  the  shep- 
)  sleeps  among  his  flocks  in  the  bleak  solitudes  of 
,tains,  hear  wild  voices  in  the  shrieks  and  sighings 
nd,  and  see  phantoms  in  the  waving  of  the  boughs 
dashing  of  the  waterfalls  down  the  rocks.  The 
ghosts  is  very  general;  but  the  most  fantastic  of 
alent  superstitions  is  that  of  the  tobis  homen  or 
C  It  is  an  article  of  firm  faith  in  most  rural  house- 
it  there  are  beings  doomed  or  permitted  by  the 
>f  evil  to  transform  themselves  periodically  into 
rith  the  bloodthirsty  instincts  of  the  animal.  In- 
into  the  service  of  some  unsa«>pecting  family,  they 
s  c^iportupities  of  worrying  the  children.  ...  A 
OD  which  ought  to  be  most  embai  racing  to  trav- 
hich  is  universal  in  Ohent4l  a>un;rie%,  and  which 
iguese  may  possibly  have  inherited  fr^m  the  M'Kin, 
the  exiNtence  of  hidden  treasures.  Arcl>ac;oUigir.al 
%  wuuld  probably  lje  set  down  to  a  hunt  after 
>1d,  in  which  the  ^trargcr  was  guid«:d  l/y  ^upern^- 
Uigence.  And  it  musi  be  remarked  that  the  pMriu- 
e  confirmed  in  that  fancy  bv  in«unce%  *»\  trea«ure« 
D  time  to  time.  It  \s  an  and'^aUfrd  fact  thai  in  the 
3f  the  ooantry  CDtis;deraj^  ^^juaaiities  of  valuablrs 
ocalcd  by  fogiuves  who  arver  fiir  back  tp  recUiin 


How  the  Virginia  Crsepsr  Orowt.— Thi;i  plani  can 
climb  up  a  flat  wall,  and  is  not  adMptrd  to  srisn  sticks  or 
twigs;  its  tendrils  do  occasionally  cuil  rouncl  a  stlrk,  but 
they  often  let  go  again.  They,  like  the  bignonla  ti^ndriUi 
are  sensitive  to  the  light,  and  grow  away  fr<ini  it,  and  thus 
easily  find  where  the  wall  lies  up  whii  h  tliry  liavn  to  climb. 
A  tendril  which  has  come  again»t  the  wall  is  ofini  nrrn  to 
rise  and  comedown  afresh,  as  if  not  satikried  wlih  Itn  fit*it 
position.  In  a  few  days  after  a  iendril  has  touclird  a  wsll, 
the  tip  swells  up,  l>ecoines  red,  and  forms  one  of  Ihtt  liiila 
feet  or  sticky  cushions  by  which  the  tendrils  adhrrii,  '1  ha 
adherence  is  caused  l>y  a  renlnous  cement,  secrriitd  by  tlin 
cushions,  and  which  forms  a  sliong  InhmI  of  union  briwi>«*n 
the  wall  and  the  tendril.  Afi«*i  the  inidril  has  brfonm 
attached,  it  liecomes  woolly,  and  is  In  ihin  stale  rrniarkMbly 
durable,  and  may  remain  firmly  aliached  and  '|Uilr  strong, 
for  as  many  as  fifteen  years. 

Sclf-Asssrtion  In  AmsrlcA.—Life  in  America  iss  Imitia 
and  a  march.  Kreedimi  has  s«l  the  ra<:«  on  fire  frrirdofii 
with  the  |/ros|>rci  of  |MfV«rty,  AinitrMsn*  ara  a  nafiort  of 
mtx\  who  have  ihrirown  W4y,arid  whod«f  ^vfsf  w**!!  HlihM.  It 
\%  \\,i.  «/nly  iMfunlry  wh«rii  %%\*'t\  ara  rnrn  in  ihl*  seriMf,  and  Iha 
u*ualne»*  of  the  llli«rty  l^wlldrrs  fiiany,  «»ho  do  wrong 
things  in  order  lo  Im  sure  they  %t9  U^m  to  do  MmtiithMig, 
'lhi«  crr'^r  Is  m«/Mly  rna^le  1^  new  C4^i«rs,  fo  whom  fre«d«/m 
is  a  novelty ;  and  il  Is  only  Sff  frying  «<x«tifri<.My  ihal  ifMry 
can  fesi  lb*'  iinw«>nfed  s«nsa  ^l^  iN«lr  |#«»wer  iif  s^ilf  drsfff^, 
Hitl  as  lilierty  griHvs  \nm  a  bal/H,  m%%  Itf  tm§  ihm  wp^fU 
»4rnUf »  bfC4«M  amiltm  t4  iIm  dsly  *M  ma  btif aytng  i^ 
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precious  posftessioo  by  making  it  repulsive.  Perhaps  self- 
assertion  seems  a  little  in  excess  of  international  require- 
ments. Many  "citizens"  give  a  stranger  the  impression 
that  they  think  themselves  equal  to  their  superiors  and  su- 
perior to  their  equals ;  yet  all  of  them  are  manlier  than  they 
would  be,  through  the  ambition  of  each  to  be  equsils  of 
anybody  else. 

Marriage  Ceremony  in  Bengal. — The  marriage  was 
next  performed  with  all  its  endless  details,  which  may  be  re- 
garded with  breathless  interest  by  Bengali  spectators,  but 
have  no  significance  to  Europeaji  eyes.  They  were  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  symbolic  tying  of  the  skirts  of  the  bride 
with  those  of  the  bridegroom,  the  exchange  of  garlands 
between  the  happy  pair,  and  the  chanting  recitations  of  the 
Vaidik  hymns  by  the  officiating  Brahmans.  The  marriage- 
feast  was  then  served  up  to  the  male  visitors  in  the  yard.  A 
plantain  leaf  was  placed  on  the  ground  before  each  guest  to 
serve  as  a  plate,  and  then  there  was  a  general  distribution  of 
boiled  rice,  boiled  pulse,  vegetable  curry,  fish  curry,  fish  in 
tamarind,  and  the  curds,  which  are  always  a  favorite  dish 
with  the  Hindus.  When  the  gentlemen  had  finished,  the 
ladies  were  served,  and  the  night  was  thus  spent  in  feasting 
and  frolic.  Two  days  afterward,  the  bridegroom  went  back 
to  his  father*s  house,  accompanied  by  the  bride ;  but  after  a 
week  or  two  Malati  returned  to  her  old  home  to  remain 
there  until  she  should  be  old  enough  to  live  with  her  hus- 
band. 

Nubar  Pacha. — In  his  earlier  days  Nubar  Pacha  was  a 
round-faced,  smiling,  smooth-spoken  young  man,  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  plausible  in  manner  and  speech,  and  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Persuasion  seemed  then  his  forte;  the  hand  of  steel  was 
covered  with  the  glove  of  velvet,  and  strength  was  subordi- 
nated to  the  arts  of  pleasing  and  persuading  his  interlocutors. 
But  time,  ill-health,  disappointments,  and  conflicts  with 
rivals  whom  he  scorned,  have  set  their  seal  on  his  face  and 
figure,  and  have  given  to  both  another  semblance.  He  now 
looks  older  than  his  age.  Which  cannot  much  exceed  fifty 
years;  the  once  round  face  has  grown  nharp  and  worn,  and 
the  lines  of  thought  and  care  furrow  its  formerly  smooth  surface. 
To  him  may  fitly  be  applied  the  description  given  of  Bertram 
by  Walter  Scott: 

"  Roughened  the  brow,  the  temples  bared. 
The  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared; 
Yet  left,  what  age  alone  could  tame. 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame  !" 

Such  is  the  outward  semblance  of  Nubar  P.icha  now, 
with  cigarette  m  constant  combustion  beneath  the  grizzled 
mustache.  As  he  is  a  Christian  in  faith  and  practice,  so  his 
life  and  manners  conform  to  the  usages  and  habits  of  Chris- 
tian lands  and  Western  culture.  Surrounded  by  a  charming 
family,  and  blessed  with  an  equally  charming  and  accom- 
plished wife,  like  himself  of  Armenian  descent,  he  is  emi- 
nently home  loving  and  domestic,  and  is  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  the  midst  of  his  home-circle,  where  he  exercises 
an  unbounded  hospitality.  His  house  and  grounds  at  Cairo 
are  large,  but  unostentatious,  for  he  has  no  taste  for  show  or 
extravagance. 


His  personal  appearance  is  striking  and  distiiigmidHd, 
with  something  Oriental  in  it»  althongb  in  dress,  masacn 
and  speech,  he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  polished  French  or 
Italian  gentleman. 

Wesley's  Life-work.— John  Wesley*  during  a  niiratiy 
of  fifty-two  years,  travelled  over  two  handred  and  fiftf 
thousand  miles  and  preached  over  forty  thonsand  sermoss, 
making  an  average  of  about  eight  hundred  every  year.  Es- 
cepting  Wesley,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  man  etcr 
preached  so  many  sermons  as  Whitefield.  Indeed  it  htf 
been  said,  and  the  statement  has'  been  warranted  fay  CMS 
drawn  from  sources  so  various  and  trustworthy  that  thcj 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  "  if  the  time  spent  in  tnveUip{ 
and  some  brief  intervals  of  repose  be  subtracted,  his  wliok 
life  may  be  said  to  have  been  consumed  in  the  delitery  ef 
one  continuous  and  almost  uninterrupted  sermon." 

Chocolate. — When  chocolate  was  first  introduced  isto  \ 
France,  which,  according  to  some  writers  was  in  1615,11 
the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  FhOip  11^  j 
with  Louis  XIII,  and  according  to  others  at  the  nuurisgetf 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  with  Louis  XIV,  it  was  cooiidetl 
a  medicine.  In  1684,  a  phjrsician  at  Paris  named  Bachol, 
maintained  before  the  faculty  a  thesis,  in  which  he  dedtied 
that  well-made  chocolate  was  so  noble  an  invention  that  tie 
gods  ought  to  prefer  it  to  nectar  and  ambrosia. 


Literary  Dandyism. — Literary  dandyism  is  excesrivdf 
annoying  to  the  nigged  hodmen  of  letteis,  the  n^i  pic- 
turesque writers,  the  half-  or  quarter-educated  persoos  «!• 
crowd  the  press  and  carry  their  farrago  of  ill-soited  obiena* 
tions  to  an  uncritical  public.  These  indostrioos  pcnoM 
detest  the  literary  dandy,  the  man  who  minds  his  poiodir 
and  regards  the  cadence  of  his  sentences,  and  shsos  M^ 
illustrations  and  old  quotations,  as  the  social  dandy  tni'* 
dirty  gloves  and  clumsy  boots.  This  antagonisni  Bann% 
breeds  more  excess  in  literary  dandyism,  till  the  pn«  • 
some  critics  is  as  full  of  musk  or  millefleurs  as  the  fassitf' 
chief  of  a  popular  preacher.  Both  parties  are  bsrdeae'' 
their  ways ;  the  rough  and  ready  pressman  becomei  cttd* 
even  of  grammar,  and  trots  out  his  quotations  horn  }b^ 
lay's  essays  more  vigorously  than  of  old.  The  proicrf* 
exquisite  begins  to  die  away  in  aromatic  nonsense^  si'  * 
great  genius  tires  itself  to  deAh  in  hunting  for  exotic  a^^ 
tives. 

What  Gave  Rise  to  the  Minuet.— Few  penoai  p** 
haps  have  ever  considered  that  the  minuet,  noCwithstttfll 
its  solemn  triviality  and  dignified  affectation,  wts  really i>*' 
essence  and  origin  a  reaction  of  decorum  and  dignity  ^go" 
the  licentious  dances  in  vogue  amidst  the  bighcai  soo^ 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centniy.  It  ii*"* 
cient  to  read  any  French  memoirs  of  this  period  to  pow* 
how  scandalous,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  ■*■ 
and  good  taste,  were  the  ballets  and  dances  perlocti"* 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  by  princes  and  pnncasesflf  *| 
blood,  in  company  with  hired  opeia-danccfs,  «•>>  ^ 
female.  For  this  species  of  ezbibitkMi,  the  minoct  V0^ 
doubtedly  an  excellent  substitute.    And  ahhoogh  ««■'•• 
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it«eirthe  minuet,  wilh  its  e1«*gant  aitudinizing  and 
:*ffccution,  has  a  ridiculous  side  to  it,  yet  we  must 
r  that  at  its  l>eginning  it  was  welcomed  as  being  far 
dest  and  decent  than  the  d  .nces  then  in  fa>hion. 
let  in  fact  raised  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  be- 
ge  dancing  and  soaety  dancing,  and  this  was  for 
SUDS  a  gain  to  morality. 

(lander's  Home. — In  a  large  hut  rather  low  room, 
s  and  roof  of  rough-hewn  planks,  and  with  beams 
\  from  wall  to  wall  in  every  direction,  were  assem- 
east  twenty.Bve  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
them  h.id  taken  off  their  skin  blouses  and  hung 
the  rafters  near  a  huge  wood-fire  fit  to  ronst  an  ox 

half-stewed  garmenu  and  the  steam  from  the  dirty 
f  those  in  front  of  the  fire  caused  a  most  unsavory 
ch  tempted  us  to  make  our  stay  as  shon  as  possible, 
id  the  apartment,  cxcef*t  near  the  door,  were  ranged 
•ing-shelves,  the  major  part  of  which  were  already 
—men,  women,  and  children  all  indiscriminately 
together,  not  distinguishable  to  the  unpracticed  eye 
rom  the  other,  and  appearing  like  nothing  else  than 
nated  bundles  of  fur.  From  the  group  congregated 
tie  fire  no  cheerful  laugh,  no  buzz  of  conversation, 

merriment  emanated — all  were  silent  and  siill; 
hey  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  sleepers ;  but  judg- 

their  solemn  and  lugubrious  countenances,  their 
ss  seemed  but  too  natural,  and  very  far  from  assumed 


or  constrained.  Well,  in  the  joyless  and  monotonous  life  those 
po«)r  people  lead,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  innate  meriiment 
about  them  is  soon  stifled. — Reindeer  Ridt  through  La^Umd, 

Early  Character  of  Marie  Antoinette. — Marie  An- 
toinette, at  her  wedding,  was  but  a  sch<H>l-girl.  By  nature 
bright  and  graceful,  lively  in  manner,  but  petulant  and  even 
imperious  in  humor,  she  betrayed  defects  which  might  then 
have  been  taken  as  the  mere  marks  of  an  unformed  charac- 
ter. She  exhibited  a  child's  dislike  for  serious  occupations, 
and  particularly  for  the  restraints  incumlient  on  the  exigen- 
cies of  court  state.  Maria  Theresa  had  entrusted  her  daugh- 
ter's education  to  preceptors  too  obsequious  to  be  severe 
with  the  waywardness  of  an  august  pupil.  To  this  culpable 
weakness  it  was  due  that  at  fifteen  the  archduchess  had  ac- 
quired the  merest  varnish  of  instruction;  those  most  essential 
lessons  for  princesses,  to  keep  whims  under  Control  and  to 
acquiesce  graciously  in  the  trammels  of  etiquette,  having 
been  left  wholly  untaught.  Grace  and  youth  threw,  indeed, 
a  charm  of  playfulness  around  her  unceremonious  freaks; 
but  the  undress  fashions  which  suited  the  homely  tone  of 
Schdnbrunn  were  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  punctilious 
ways  of  Versailles.  Marie  Antoinette  had  no  idea  of  putting 
up  with  any  thing  irksome,  or  of  not  freely  indulging  in 
fancies.  Not  that  she  was  a  person  of  really  warm  affec- 
tion. Marie  Antoinette  was  cold  at  heart,  though  she  had 
an  easily-excited  surface  sensibility,  which  made  her  hasty 
and  impulsive. 
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fie  of  General  James  A.  Garfield.  By  J.  M. 
'.  New  York  :  A,  S.  Barnes  &>  Co, 
is  often  such  an  air  of  suspicion  about  the  pages  of 
I  literature  that  one  might  well  be  excused  for  fail- 
t  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  worthy  purposes  of  the 
r  upon  the  merits  of  the  candidate  whom  he  strives 
y.  Yet  in  the  above  biographical  sketch  that  Mr. 
as  presented  to  us  in  a  form  so  truthful  and  so 
lly  terse,  we  cannot  help  reading  with  interest  and 
C(*nfidence  the  life  of  a  man  whose  ambition  has 
1  to  justify  his  own  powers  in  the  direction  of  help 
Mness  to  his  family,  and  of  development  and  pros- 
his  country.  There  is  a  spirit  of  romance  about 
cabin  in  the  woods  of  Orange,  where  Garfield's 
issociations  are  centred,  as  there  is  about  the  pe- 
advancement  which  mark  his  experiences  in  the 
in  the  forest,  on  the  canal-boat,  in  the  Seminary  of 
:e-will  Baptists,"  or  as  undergraduate,  professor, 
,and  State  senator.  His  military  title  is  significant 
Tvices  as  a  soldier;  his  political  speeches  reveal 
;al  training  and  the  statesmanship  for  which  he  is 
f  adapted.  In  fact,  no  one  can  conscientiouNly 
t  Garfield's  career  is  a  very  exceptional  one.  and 
as  victoriously  worked  his  way  in  the  face  of  unu- 
favorable  circumstances,  from  the  time  that  he  saw 


the  sun  shine  through  the  window  of  his  log  cabin  home  to 
the  day  when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Bundy  has  long  been  one  of  General  Garfield's  most  inti- 
mate friends;  and  the  social,  political  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties with  which  he  endows  his  hero  seem  to  proceed  from  a 
pure  desire  to  do  justice  to  one  whom  he  loves,  rather  than 
from  any  partisan  motives  which  he  feels  bound  to  make  the 
most  of. 

The   Stillwater  Tragedy.      By   Thomas  B.   Aldrich. 

Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  6t*  Co. 

The  title  of  this  story  is  suggestive  of  much  that  would 
incite  certain  readers  to  take  no  more  than  a  passing  notice 
of  the  book.  But  we  have  only  to  cast  an  eye  over  two  or 
three  chapters,  and  our  interest  in  the  nature  of  the  plot,  our 
admiration  of  the  terse,  vigorous,  and  often  humorous  style 
in  which  the  author  clothes  hU  scenes  and  incidents,  are  too 
great  to  allow  us  to  put  the  book  aside  until  we  have  read 
every  page  from  first  to  last.  Our  attention  throughout  is 
centered  upon  the  person  of  one  Richard  Shackford,  who, 
I  after  a  boyhood  passed  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way,  suddenly 
becomes  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  justifying  his  existence ; 
and  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  his  wealthy  old  cousin, 
Lemuel  Shackford,  with  whom  he  is  never  on  good  terms, 
applies  for  and  secures  a  position  in  Slocum's  marble-yard. 
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Here  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  proprietor's  daughter, 
Margaret,  with  whom,  of  course,  he  falls  in  love.  Richard 
rises  from  the  position  of  draughtsman  to  that  of  the  prac- 
tical manager  of  the  works,  and  his  experiences  with  the 
turbulent  "hands"  and  their  hot  blooded  leader,  Torrini, 
before  and  after  the  strike  in  the  marble-yard  are  depicted 
with  the  powerful  vividness  and  reality  so  characteristic  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Queen  of  Sheba"  and  "  Marjorie  Daw." 

But  now  the  neighborhood  is  thrown  into  consternation 
by  the  news  of  Lemuel  Shackford's  murder;  an  ill-patched 
display  of  circumstantial  evidence  points  to  the  unfortunate 
Richard  as  the  guilty  one,  which  gives  the  author  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  painting  the  lovableness  and  nobility  of 
character  inherent  in  the  devoted  Margaret,  and  the  timid, 
impatient,  suspicious  nature  of  her  father. 

There  are  one  or  two  strong  moral  lessons  latent  in  the 
chapters  of  "  Stillwater  Tragedy."  We  are  reminded  of  the 
sweetness  of  a  tolerant  spirit,  of  the  reward  that  accom- 
panies heart-felt  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  our  fel- 
low-men. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  chapters  of  comparatively 
minor  interest  precede  the  really  mteresting  and  powerful 
features  of  the  book.  It  is  well  to  inform  the  reader  of  this 
with  the  hope  that  he  may  pass  over  these  chapters  for  the 
time  to  realize  the  substantially  attractive  matter  that  Mr. 
Aldrich  has  woven  into  his  story  with  such  beauty  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  language  and  style. 

A  Boy's  Vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  By  James 
A.  Rose.  I-rovidence,  Rhode  Island :  E.  Z.  fireeman 
6-  Co. 

Mr.  Rose,  in  the  neatly-bound  and  printed  book  of  over 
two  hundred  pages,  has  given  us  the  interesting  experiences 
about  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  of  a  keen-witted  school-boy 
and  his  chum  Harry,  in  whom  he  would  have  us  recognize 
the  companions  of  his  early  days.  Frank  and  Harry  are 
good-natured  boys  in  spite  of  their  occasional  quarrels,  and 
though  things  are  a  little  strange  to  them  at  first,  they  suc- 
ceed m  having  a  thoroughly  good  time.  An  excitable  tem- 
perament and  an  intelligent  mind  brings  Frank  before  the 
notice  of  Mr.  This  and  Mr.  That,  and  what  with  acquaint- 
ances and  talks  on  the  steamer,  a  visit  to  a  coal  mine,  with 
its  accompanying  bit  of  instructive  dialogue,  the  horrible 
sensation  of  sea-sickness,  an  unexpected  visit  of  Indians,  a 
night  in  the  forest,  experiences  of  various  kinds  by  the  way, 
and  the  many  scraps  of  useful  knowledge  interspersed 
throughout,  Frank  and  Harry  ought  certainly  to  have  filled 
a  diary  interesting  not  only  to  boys  and  girls,  but  also  to 
those  of  their  companions  who  have  now  grown  up.  The 
print  and  the  character  of  the  book  are  such  as  to  recom- 
mend it  to  mothers  and  fathers  who  would  encourage 
healthy,  entertaining  reading  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 

The  Revised  Bible. — After  the  lapse  of  three  centuries 
the  version  of  the  English  Bible  has  undergone  a  new  revi- 
sion. The  ablest  scholars  in  England  and  America  have 
just  ended  a  labor  of  many  years  over  a  most  searching 
translation,  which  will  provide  a  text  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  who  speak  the  English  tongue.  The  catholic  spirit,  the 
rare  judgment,  the  cautious  scrutiny  which  has  marked  the 


whole  course  of  the  work,  will  give  this  retnuisUtioa 
special  charm.    The  changes  made  in  the  new  revision  a 
only  such  as  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  change  in  the  men 
ing  of  words,  and  the  progress  in  classical  and  theoloipa 
thought  demand.     Perhaps  no  change,  however,  is  so  flul 
ling  to  those  who  are  moved  by  popular  menKHty  and  m 
agination  as  that  which  h.\s  done  away  with  chapten,  fcne 
and  running  headlines;  yet  the  effect  must  be  recognixeda 
an  improvement  in  the  gospel  narrative.     When  one  aota 
the  verbal  and  grammatical  changes  that  so  constantly  oonr, 
he  is  astonished  to  find  that  clearness  or  accuracy  b  icaice^ 
ever  sacrificed  to  the  original  spirit  of  the  text.    It  isaoev 
Bible,  yet  it  is  still  the  old  one.     It  telb  the  same  troths  aid 
has  the  same  hold  on  our  highest  affections,  nocwithstaodiif 
that  its  dress  has  been  changed.     We  trust  that  thereraed 
translation  will  soon  dispel  the  imaginary  fears  of  tbewif 
who  have  deprecated  the  undertaking,  and  that  they  wtU  fe 
brought  to  recognize  the  clearer  stream  of  troth  tbit  Am 
from  every  page  of  the  strangely  familiar  text. 

Ole  Bull. — It  is  not  often  we  have  to  record  the  detihif 
one  whose  life  is  so  illustrative  of  romantic  adveMse^ 
gnawing  despair,  and  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  as  tbtf  if 
the  great  Norwegian  violinist  who,  not  long  since,  bictfM 
his  last  in  his  native  town  of  Bergen.  It  would  be  ii 
ing  to  recount  the  variations  of  light  and  shade  tint  oak 
the  early  and  late  career  of  Ole  Bull,  but  it  would  takes 
beyond  our  space.  We  need  but  allude  to  his  earij  ^of^ 
dency  that  led  him  to  meditate  suicide,  to  the  dsd  iM 
caused  his  banishment  from  home,  to  the  precarioo  vk 
miserable  existence  he  was  forced  to  lead  in  Psns,aad«( 
shall  give  our  readers  a  faint  insight  into  thefatiUticsof|^ 
nius  so  strikingly  prominent  in  the  Norse  mostdan.  B^ 
life,  while  recalling  that  of  the  wandering  minstrel  vhoi^ 
quented  the  courts  of  princes  and  charmed  all  dis«i«" 
his  touching  art,  displajrs  a  liberality  and  patriotiaa  w 
belong  to  very  few.  Among  his  own  people  indkti* 
our  shores,  his  zealous  efforts  in  the  direcrioo  ^^ 
lectual,  social  and  moral  advancement  were  signific'i'* 
the  man,  though  unproductive  of  any  great  resabi  v  • 
visited  us  often;  surprised  us  with  his  astoandiapw 
and  won  the  affection  of  thousands  who  came  vadtf  v ; 
magic  spell  of  his  bow,  his  noble  presence,  hii 
words  and  works. 

He  was  ever  disposed  t6  direct  his  energies  towndm*. 
charitable  or  patriotic  object,  and  he  collected  Ufgesatf* 
money  by  public  playing  among  the  Norwegian  sdite»* 
the  Northwest  with  a  view  of  memorializing  Lief,  the  W 
Viking,  who  he  believed  discovered  America  handw*^, 
years  before  the  world  had  heard  of  Columbos.  TV 
ument  has  even  been  modelled,  and  we  shall  soon  see  *••' 
Post-office  Square  of  Boston,  not  only  the  statue  of  tbe^ 
of  Eric,  but  a  standing  reminder  of  one  whose  miisic  d*** 
and  whose  words  and  generous  impulses  woo  th«lot«*' 
admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

Belgium  has  no  national  literature,  in  part  for  At  IP 
reason  that  the  people  are  poor  book-buyen  sad  ict*^* 
little.    A  literary  congress  is  being  held  in  Bratfeklt^' 
cover  what  will  foster  native  litcntuc,  asd  thfltt  ^p^ 
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ig  discussed:  i.  The  rights  of  authors.  2.  The  pros- 
r  literary  men.  Docs  the  Government,  by  offering 
i^nting  subventions,  and  subscribing  to  new  publi- 

attain  the  object  of  bringing  forward  literary  talent  ? 

publishing  trade  be  so  organized  as  to  increase  the  cir- 
i  of  native  productions  in  and  out  of  the  country?  What 
>n  can  be  made  for  men  of  letters  and  their  families  ? 
r6le  of  literature  in  education.  Ought  contemporary 
re  to  form  a  part  of  classical  education?  How  can 
'hmg  of  modem  languages  be  improved  ?  How  can 
»  readings  and  public  libraries  be  made  more  useful  ? 
ught  to  be  the  office  of  the  press  as  regards  literary 
a  ?  4.  Literature  considered  as  an  art. 

largest  library  in  the  world  i<!  stated  to  be  the  Na- 
Jbrary  at  Paris,  which,  in  1874,  contained  2,000,000 
books  and  150,000  manuscripts.  The  British  Mu- 
nd  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  both  con- 
ibout  1,100,000  volumes  in  1874,  and  the  relation  is 
y  the  same.  The  Royal  Library  of  Munich  contains 
»  books.  The  Vatican  Library  at  Rome  is  sometimes 
usly  supposed  to  be  among  the  largest,  while  in  point 
it  is  surpassed,  so  far  as  the  number  of  volumes  goes, 


by  more  than  sixty  European  collectionh.  It  oonl«lns 
105,000  printed  books  and  25,000  manuscriptii.  In  the 
United  States,  the  largest  is  the  Library  of  CongrenN  at 
Washington,  which  in  1874  contained  2^,000  volumen. 
The  Boston  Public  followed  very  closely  after  it  with  206,500, 
and  the  Harvard  University  collection  came  next,  with 
200,000. 

Advice  for  the  Young  Novtlltt.— Ai  a  rule,  any  one  who 
can  tell  a  good  story  can  write  one,  so  there  really  need  be  no 
mistake'about  his  qualification ;  such  a  mnn  will  l>e  carrftil 
not  to  be  wearisome,  and  to  keep  his  |K)int  or  his  oatnfttrophe 
well  in  hand.  Only  in  writing,  o(  coiime,  there  is  greiilar 
art.  There,  expansion  of  course  is  alittolutely  neceaMry; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  done,  like  upreading  gold  leuf,  by  flat- 
tening out  good  material.  Thst  in  *'  padding,"  a  device  ai 
dangerous  as  it  is  unworthy;  it  is  much  better  to  make  your 
story  a  pollard — to  cut  it  down  to  a  mere  anecdote—- than  to 
get  it  lost  in  a  forest  of  verbiage.  No  line  of  it,  however 
seemingly  discursive,  should  be  aimless,  but  should  have 
some  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand;  and  if  you  fuid  the 
story  interesting  to  yourself,  notwithntanding  that  you  know 
the  end  of  it,  it  will  certainly  interest  the  reader. 
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tpses  in  Londop  and  Paris. — Dame  Fashion  is  a 
ion  whose  vagaries  only  the  initiated,  if  even  they, 
culate;  and  in  nothing  are  they  more  coni»picuous 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair.  A  photograph  album 
e  London  belle  of  a  few  seasons  ago  with  rolls  and 
d  configurations  that  enlarge  her  head  to  about  tw  ice 
iral  size,  and  bespeak  an  expenditure  at  the  hair- 
5  for  a  larger  amount  of  tresses  than  Nature  has  en- 
ber  with.  Now  all  is  changed,  and  severe  simplicity 
into  how  small  a  space  her  own  locks  can  be  con- 
seeming  to  be  the  point  of  study.  It  is  a  very 
looking  coiffure,  and  with  some  faces,  fair,  young, 
1-featared,  very  cDarming.  But  when  the  elder  sbter 
er,  i»hose  beauty,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  a  thing  of  the 
hions  her  hair  on  the  same  model,  it  is  hardly  a 
and  suggests  the  idea  that  she  has  risen  in  baste 
yet  taken  time  to  arrange  it. 

ris  more  variety  seems  to  reign,  and  individual  pecu- 
to  be  more  studied ;  while  the  windows  of  the  coif> 
ggest  that  yon  may  do  as  you  please,  so  great  is  the 
>f  crimps,  curls,  pafe,  braids,  etc. 
English  girl  is  recognized  everywhere  by  her  clear 
ight  cheeks,  and  plain  ba;r,  and  alM>  \/y  a  certain 
ibleoess,  but  want  of  style,  in  ^tc^ ;  her  American 
f  a  paler  complexion,  more  variety  in  the  hair,  and 
a  stylishness  which  often  not  even  a  Parisian  can 
The  English  girl  or  woman  will  soronount  her  \/e%t 
h  a  knitted  wrap  of  some  y>rt  »fa;ch  ^jtUrtlf  dfjt% 
ith  its  appearance;  ber  Axucnc^kn  itAKr "--fi^v tt ', 
e  French  woman,  U  she  wear«  it  at  all,  will  drape  it 
a  yrvf  that  it  becomes  rather  an  added  decoratk«. 


The  most  popular  windows  in  Ix>ndon  seem  to  be  the 
photographers',  where  the  royal  family  and  the  beautlc*  of 
the  day  never  fail  to  draw  an  admiring  or  critical  crowd.  In 
Paris  it  will  t>e  the  newspaper  siotcM  or  the  doll  mIioi^s.  The 
London  windows  are  full,  crowded  to  overflowing  with  rich 
and  elegant  materials;  but  they  are  simply  hung  or  put 
there,  while  in  Paris  draping  and  graceful  arrangrnirnt 
make  an  artistic  whole  which  cannot  iA\\  to  alirucl.  In  lhl» 
matter,  however,  American  %Utxc%  are  little,  if  any,  liehind ; 
and  in  height  and  general  appearance  the  finest  much  exceed 
th<«e  of  Limdon. 

In  both  Ixmdon  and  Paris  there  is  evidently  a  large 
market  fw  jewelry;  every  third  or  fourth  store  one  anntek  to 
in  London  Ijelongs  to  this  clans.  Watchen  srern  u\tniM  to 
go  begging,  and  as  Ut  silver  chains  and  hn-MrU,  tfun  would 
think  the  mines  were  exhauMed.  At  the  (>,ulntuU\  tttm 
was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  manufo/Jurr  of  gold  nut\ 
silver  ornaments  was  vjumuum  to  all  nstionn;  but  at  present 
the  Knglii»h  seem  esj^^^ially  dcv/ted  in  silver,  '{'tut  %uh- 
stantial  looking  it  is  Uft  icrmns  (^r  light n^M,  m^At  //f  it,  while 
every  r^her  feminine  wears  a  chain  and  UttMt^,  the  last  tn: 
casionaliy  w>  brge  that  tmt  i%  trni|/fed  to  t^x/Wmt,  **  l/H;ket, 
where  are  you  going  with  that  young  w/tn'MU  f" 

In  Pari%  the  jewelry  is  rtumi  1/raufifu),  V/  light,  tC^it^^iul, 
and  varie/J  are  the  de*ign«,  the  windows  aM^x^  wUh  dla- 
monds  and  '^her  pre^JoMs  u^ftt*'*',  l/uf  it  m  ««id  iU»$  lit^  l/#si 
is  often  in  the  wjnd«/ws,  afid  the  c/fitenu  ^4  tM  sf//f«i  *Ut 
wA  ihffffMgMy  c//rre*j¥/f»d. 

The  artificial  fl//wers  in  Paris  Bt^  ^tmn^Uin^  Wf4i4^tfful 
and  cx/|ttisite,  the  wif>d//ws  v>  Mfntt^tc4  aa  I//  r«i4i»>^  a 
florisi's,  and  tb«  frntUdi^m  'A  flM  Iknrcn  m  ¥ittf  greet  iU§i  a 
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close  examination  only  will  decide  whether  they  be  real  or 
no.  The  toy  shops  alM)  are  very  attractive,  the  type  of  doll 
thi:i  year  blonde  and  blue-eyed,  stretching  out  inviting  arms 
as  if  to  be  takfp,  or  tossed  aloft  as  if  in  a  general  spirit  of 
jubilation.  In  neckties  and  bows  also  Paris  exceeds ;  this 
year  a  most  enormous  lace  one  is  in  vogue,  but  much  less 
graceful  than  some  of  its  smaller  predrcessiirs. 

American  shoes  seem  now  to  stand  first  for  a  combination 
of  fit  and  durability;  for  the  former  Parisian  shoes  are  cele- 
brated, and  gloves  of  course  it  still  excels  in.  **  Bien  souli^ 
et  bien  gani6e,"  the  Parisian  waitress  or  shop-girl  can  be 
seen  on  the  street  in  neat  shoes,  well-fitting  gloves,  and  often 
without  a  bonnet.  The  caps  are  a  feature,  and  quite  an 
ornamental  one,  on  the  street ;  the  bonnes,  the  femmes-de- 
chambrc,  and  the  waitresses  in  the  restaurant  each  having 
her  own,  which  distinguishes  the  class;  while  in  the  win- 
dows are  bewildering  and  bewitching  combinations  of  silk 
and  lace  to  suit  all  tastes  and  fancies. 

In  England  two  styles  seem  in  vogue,  that  of  the  elderly 
lady,  which  is  often  a  most  marvelous  construction  or  erec- 
tion of  ribbons  and  flowers  utterly  unintelligible  to  eyes  mas- 
culine, and  somewhat  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated 
feminine;  while  the  domestic  wears  a  little  muslin  cap  or 
bit  of  plain  lace  that  lends  a  new  attraction  to  a  pretty  face, 
and  gives  a  certain  neat  and  tidy  appearance  to  all. 

Paris  bonnets  this  season  are  infinite  in  variety,  a  large 
bat  which  makes  rather  an  effective  background  to  a  pretty 
face,  a  sort  of  gypsy,  some  of  which  have  short  strings 
edged  with  lace,  graceful  little  fabrications  of  lace  and 
flowers,  and  caps  of  sealskin  and  other  materials,  being 
only  a  few  of  the  many  worn. 

Under  the  arcades  in  many  streets  is  a  fine  and  tempting 
display,  curtains  hung  out  and  all  sorts   of  dress   goods; 
while  pictures  in  which  the  faces  and  hands  are  painted, 
and  the  dresses  of  the  real  material  pasted  on  to  represent  I 
the  latest  styles,  form  very  attractive  advertisements.  ! 

A  stranger  conies  to  Paris  with  the  idea  that  he  can  pur-  , 
chase  various  things  cheaper  and  belter  than  at  home,  only 
to  find  himself,  with  some  few  exceptions  of  course,  greatly 
mistaken.  In  some  departments  London  and  Paris  still  take 
the  lead  both  as  to  excellence  of  manufacture  and  cheapness 
of  price;  but  the  New  World  is  but  little  behind,  and  fast 
gaining  on  iheir  steps;  while  occasionally  a  shopper  is  not 
a  little  discomfited  to  find  on  taking  up  an  American  paper 
thai  some  article  which  has  jusi  been  purchised,  and  on 
which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  self-congraiulaiion,  can 
be  bou^;ht  for  the  same  or  less  in  New  Y<»rk.  Foreign 
travel,  lull  of  delight  as  ii  is,  has  ofien  the  effect  of  making 
one  appreci.ite  homeihem^re;  and  wiihr»ul  a  n.irrow  ».pirit 
one  miiy  yet  feci  ihil  in  being  born  an  American  ihe  lines 
have  falltn  lo  him  in  pleas. ml  places.  L.  N. 

A  Gypsy  Funeral. — A  singular  ceremony,  and  one  at- 
tendcfl  wiih  peculiar  inicre^t,  took  pi  ce  last  summer  in 
Dayion,  Olno,  in  ihe  solem>ii;ie>  aiien<ling  ihe  burial  of 
Maiild  I,  queen  of  the  Stanley  intic  ol  gyp'^ies.  I  am  told 
they  came  from  Engl  nid  al'out  the  year  1850.  and  having 
seemingly  tiecome  charmed  uiih  the  l«)cali(»n  ch«'sen  by 
them  at  first  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Mad  River,  near  iis  junc- 
tion  with  the  deal  Miami,  they  make  ihi»  their  summer 


home;  migrating  to  the  South  every  fall,  bat  retarniiig  vjik 
the  spring  to  their  favorite  camping-grouiid  BC«r  Dtytna 
Their  royal  blood  of  course  forbidi  their  toiling  or  tiilim 
the  soil,  but  I  assure  you  it  does  not  slAod  in  the  wijtf 
shrewd  bargains  and  crafty  schemes.  Tbey  own  inraMM 
tracts  of  land,  gained  by  keen  trading  in  hones,  cattle,  dc, 
the  whole  rented  out  to  American  and  Gennan  farmcfi^ 
who  are,  I  dare  say,  held  to  close  work  and  cash  payneobl 
The  royal  residence  is  quite  a  pretentions  stmctnre,  kxalei 
on  one  of  the  farms,  and  only  occupied  by  royally,  Ac 
rest  of  the  tribe  living  in  true  gypsy  style,  in  tenli  iil 
wagons. 

They  have  become  in  a  certain  degree  domestictfcd  h 
Dayton,  coming  nearer  perhaps  to  civilized  life  here  thai 
elsewhere.  Here  they  own  their  property,  and  here  thcf 
are  held  by  the  strong  tie  of  buried  friends.  Owen,  the  old 
king,  died  a  few  years  after  coming  to  this  conniiy,  tad  ii 
interred  in  Woodland  Cemetery  in  Dayton.  Hb  mooimt 
has  this  inscription : 

"Owen  Stanley.  Died  Feb.  21,  i860,  aged  tixty-n 
years.     He  was  a  native  of  Reading,  Berkshire,  Englaad. 

"  Our  fiither  has  gone  to  a  maiMioo  of  rest. 

From  a  r^lon  of  tmrow  and  pain, 
To  the  glorioui  land  of  the  bictt. 

Where  he  never  will  suffer  again. 
Owen  Stanley  was  hb  name, 

England  was  hb  nation,— 
Any  wood  hb  dwelling-placa. 

And  Christ  was  hb  salvation." 

When  Owen  died  his  son  Levi  succeeded  to  the  g]f|Sf 
kingship.  His  wife,  Matilda,  ruled  with  him  until  Jansiiy, 
1877,  when  she  died  in  Vicksburg,  was  brought  to  Djytca, 
and  placed  in  a  vault,  when  the  bereaved  king  retomcd  to 
the  tribe.  They  returned  to  Dayton  in  the  spring,  iid 
when  the  approach  of  autumn  warned  them  that  tbey  nvt, 
in  accordance  with  their  usual  custom,  set  out  for  thdr 
Southern  home,  they  placed  the  remains  of  their  believed 
queen  in  an  underground  vault,  built  of  slabs  of  mirbk 
seven  feet  by  five,  three  feet  deep,  and  covered  by  oae  p» 
feet  slab  of  the  finest  marble.  When  death  comes  to  Levit 
he  is  to  l>e  placed  in  the  sarcophagus  by  the  side  of  hb  wife, 
to  whom  he  was,  unlike  royalty  in  general,  romanlictllf 
attached. 

The*exercises  attending  the  burial  of  Queen  Matilda  were 
brief,  but  impressive  in  the  extreme.  But  few  were  per^ 
milted  to  witness  them.  In  the  late  afternoon  the  tribe 
as-embled  around  the  public  vault  while  the  remaim*  of  ll»e 
royal  drad  were  leverenlly  brought  forth.  The  officiating 
clergyman  placed  himself  at  the  head ;  king  Levi  followtd 
immcdjately  after,  alone,  then  the  tril)e  in  order  of  rank  and 
age.  It  was  a  mournful  procession,  and  the  brief  exerci*«» 
were  supcrlaiiv  ly  solemn  in  their  simplicity.  I  think  ^ew 
who  heard  it  will  ever  forget  the  wild,  weird  shoot  ^ 
went  up  at  short  intervals  during  ihetr  march  frira  the  vault 
to  the  grave,  winding  slowly  around  the  base  of  an  oTef* 
hanging  hill  and  up  to  the  lovely  spot  chosen  forihen>y*^ 
burial  ground.  It  reminded  one  of  the  Drnidical  cereioo- 
nies,  without  the  sacrifice.  A  monument  is  being  prepsreo 
for  the  grave,  which  will,  I  am  told,  be  by  far  the  6nest  if^ 
the  cemetery  grounds.  L*  M*  B< 
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The  Ri|^bt  and  the  Left — By  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans 
le  East,  ii  hence  came  morning  and  the  light  of  day,  was 
fgarded  with  special  veneration,  not  unlike  that  displayed 
f  tbe  Christian,  who  builds  his  churches  with  the  chancel 
K>king  eastward,  and  buries  his  dead  with  face  toward  the 
ising  sun.  In  observing  the  heavens  in  expectation  of  a 
ivine  sign,  the  Greek  turned  to  the  North,  while  the 
loman  stood  with  face  to  the  South;  and  so  while  the 
oimer  had  the  East  on  the  right,  the  latter  had  it  on  the 
eft.  Thus  it  came  about  that  right  and  left  were  associated 
ly  one  with  what  was  lucky  and  unlucky.  The  very  terms, 
'dexter"  and  "sinister,"  conveyed  m  themselves  this  double 
neaning.  The  preference  that  was  accordingly  given  to  the 
ligbt  was  shown  in  many  ways.  The  steps  of  the  early 
Grecian  temple  were  three  in  number,  in  order  that  for  the 
sake  of  good  omen  the  right  foot  might  touch  the  Brst  and 
kst  of  them.  Moreover,  the  wine  and  the  sacrificial  cup 
were  passed  to  the  right;  the  cloak  was  thrown  over  the 
right  shoulder,  and  we  are  even  justified  in  supposing  that 
tbis  superstition  influenced  the  Greeks  in  changing  the  He- 
brew mode  of  writing  from  right  to  left,  and  causing  it  to 
proceed  in  the  opposite  direction. 

If  we  were  not  informed  to  the  contrary,  we  should  he 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  preference  for  the  right  was  the 
result  of  expediency,  as  it  certainly  seems  to  be  with  us.  It 
has  been  argued  by  some  that  we  use  the  right  hand  from 
force  of  habit ;  others  maintain  that  we  do  so  because  the 
rigbtside  is  the  stronger;  while  others  again  would  tell  us 
that  the  use  of  our  left  would  endanger  the  principal  organ 
of  circulation  that  lies  more  on  the  left  side.  However  this 
may  be,  it  remains  an  indisputable  fact  that  privation  of  the 
rigbt  hand  will  be  compensated  for  by  a  commensurate 
agility  m  the  use  of  the  left. 

We  can  all  recall  cases  in  which,  the  left  is  used  instead 
of  tbe  right;  but  they  are  exceptional.  The  Bible  gives  us 
ioDomerable  instances  of  the  more  general  rule,  such  as  "  If 
I  forget  thee,  oh,  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
conning.'*  And  so  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is  the  symlx)! 
of  piiwer  and  glory.     It  "  hringeth  mighty  things  to  pass.*' 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  superstition  in  the  preference 
of  the  right.  In  Cornwall,  England,  if  the  palm  of  the  left 
.btnd  itches,  the  person  will  have  to  pay  money;  if  the  right, 
to  receive  it.  If  the  left  ear  tingles,  it  denotes  that  an 
enemy  is  speaking  about  you ;  if  the  right  ear,  that  a  friend 
is  saying  something  in  your  favor.  A  mole  over  the  right 
temple  of  a  girPs  eye  was  an  indication,  it  was  thought,  of 
teood  and  happy  marriage  that  was  going  to  come  to  pass. 
The  expression  once  common  among  boys,  of  *'  over  the 
left"  is  too  significant  to  need  any  comment.  It  is  the  un- 
Conscious  outcome  of  the  notion  of  luck  and  ill-luck  that  the 
Gieek  associated  with  the  East  and  West.  J.  S.  W. 

Woman's  Proper  Sphere. — Very  few  women  are  qual 
i6ed  either  by  nature  or  training  to  pl.iy  the  part  of  a  judi- 
cious domestic  Providence,  unrestrained  by  any  other  influ- 
ence; and  the  abdication  of  the  husband  is  generally 
attended  by  humilatiun  and  suffering  to  the  rest ;  for  without 
%.  balance  of  power  we  may  expect  abuses  to  steal  in, 
whether  States  or  families  are  victimized  by  an  unfortunate 
Dcnt  of  circumstances.     For  it  is  men  on  whom  the 


sterner  and  more  serious  responsibilities  of  existence  fall. 
Men  who  l>ear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  husbands  and 
brothers  who  give  their  lives  for  their  country,  and  die  by 
thousands  of  every  lingering  torture  under  &  foreign  sky — 
they  must  act  often  under  heavy  mental  pressure  and  dis- 
tress ;  while  women,  who  are  generally  led  by  any  other  bias 
save  their  judgment  or  intellect,  may  indulge  in  hysterical 
views  of  everything  at  their  ease  and  at  home.  Marriage 
protects  women,  who,  in  return,  are  expected  to  embellish 
life,  soften  its  trials,  and  with  womanly  grace,  smiles  and 
kindness,  avert  the  threatening  clouds  of  adversity  from 
bursting  in  unchecked  violence  on  the  family  circle.  It  is  a 
fine  field  of  enthusiasm,  action  and  enterprise  in  which 
women  may  enlist,  and  the  more  highly  toned  their  moral 
ethics  the  better;  they  may  form  character,  direct  aims, 
soothe  despair,  and  by  their  delicate  tact,  instincts  and  per- 
ception, assist  in  mitigating  much  cruel  suffering  and  disap 
pointment.  Women  should  represent  beauty  of  some  kind 
or  another.  There  is  nothing  a  man  so  much  detests  as  a  mas- 
culine woman ;  she  expects  to  share  his  equality,  while  at  the 
same  time  refusing  to  accept  his  claims  and  responsibilities. 

Tbe  Arrangement  of  tbe  Hair. — There  is  a  good  deal 
that  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  hair  of  the  sterner 
sex.  To  any  one  who  studied  the  matter,  a  great  deal  of  a 
man's  character  might  be  guessed  with  tolerable  accuracy  by 
the  way  in  which  he  does  his  hair.  Mr.  Smith,  a  young 
man  of  aesthetic  tastes,  wears  his  rather  long  at  the  back,  but 
cut  in  the  front  so  as  to  fall  over  his  forehead ;  he  also  re- 
joices in  a  drooping  silky  mustarhe,  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care.  Mr.  Brown,  the  rising  young  lawyer,  has 
apparently  not  an  unnecessary  lock  on  his  head,  whit  the 
hairdresser  has  left  being  brushed  into  its  proper  place  with 
a  severity  there  is  no  mi>taking.  He  is  clean  shaven,  too, 
save  for  two  precise  little  patches  of  whisker  that  never  seem 
to  alter  in  the  slightest  degree.  Every  one  knows  the  musi- 
cal head  of  hair,  for  it  is  unmistakable.  Is  there  anything 
that  looks  more  unprepossessing,  bythe-by,  than  a  bald 
head  with  a  few  stray  wisps,  well  greased,  brought  up  from 
the  side,  and  carefully  arranged  over  the  crown?  Will 
men,  I  wonder,  ever  give  up  the  ridiculous  habit  of  shav- 
ing ?  Why  on  earth  should  a  man  take  so  much  trouble  to 
gel  rid  of  that  natural  appendage,  a  beard  ?  Certainly,  a 
man  looks  more  manly  and  generally  better-looking  with 
than  without.  A  long,  glossy  heard  is  a  great  improvement 
to  the  appearance,  and  frecjuenily,  by  concealing  a  weak 
mouth  and  chin,  causes  a  man  to  be  thought  a  fine-looking 
fellow,  when  without  it  no  one  would  dream  of  bestowing 
that  title  upon  him.  I  have  been  shown  the  photograph  of 
a  gentleman,  whom  I  only  knew  as  the  possessor  of  a  bushy, 
black  beard  and  whiskers,  taken  l)efore  we  became  ac- 
quainted, and  while  the  razor  was  still  in  requisition  ;  there 
was  scarcely  the  faintest  resemblance  to  be  discovered,  and 
I  should  never  have  recognized  it  untold.  Fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  with  what  disgust  did  our  fathers  or  grandfathers 
lt)ok  upon  the  individual  who  dared  to  go  unshaved,  with  a 
blind  disregard  of  the  common  sense  view  of  the  question, 
namely,  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  more  reason  in  removing 
every  scrap  of  hair  from  their  face  than  in  doing  the  same 
by  the  i«it  of  ibe  head. 
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A  Pine  Specimen  of  Lace  work.— Of  all  the  wonders 
beheld  at  Brussels  during  the  Exhibition,  none  are  more 
wonderful  than  the  bridal  veil  now  being  exhibited  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  city.  It  is 
the  bridal  present  offered  by  the  town  to  the  Princess  Ste- 
phanie on  her  marriage  with  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  It  is 
four  metres  long  and  three  metres  wide.  In  the  lower 
border  are  inserted  the  arms  of  the  nine  Belgian  provinces, 
at  the  sides  those  of  the  provinces  of  Austria,  and  in  the 
centre  those  of  the  Empire.  The  whole  has  been  worked 
by  the  needle ;  the  veil  is  composed  of  seven  hundred  dis- 
tinct pieces,  which  have  employed  the  labor  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lacemakers  during  the  past  four  months.  The  value 
of  this  unique  specimen  of  the  lacemaker's  art  is  supposed  to 
be  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

Window  Ornaments. — During  the  dead  of  winter,  any 
living  plant  which  looks  green  adds  to  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
room,  and  a  mass  of  beautiful  verdure  is  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing expedient :  Take  about  twenty  or  thirty  ears  of 
wheat,  and  tie  them  together,  leaving  the  straws  about  two 
inches  long.  Hang  them  up  for  a  few  days,  keeping  them 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  when  they  begin  to  sprout,  put 
them  in  a  glass  with  water;  the  top  will  soon  become  a 
perfect  pyramid  of  verdure,  and  will  retain  its  beauty  for 
several  weeks.  This  simple  plan  may  be  put  in  practice 
at  any  time  in  the  winter  months. 

Decoration  in  Indelible- Ink. — Drawings  or  prints  may 
lje  imitated  with  good  effect  in  indelible-  or  marking-ink  as 
a  menns  of  decorating  doilies,  finger-napkins,  and  similar 
articles.  Stout  white  jean  may  be  employed,  and  for  this 
kind  of  ink  no  previous  preparation  of  the  iabric  is  neces- 
sary. A  moderately  soft  (juill  pen  will  be  found  best  for 
executing  the  drawing,  and  the  strokes  should  l)e  made  as 
(juickly  as  is  found  consistent  with  fiimness  and  accuracy. 
The  work  should  be  smoothed  wiih  a  tolerably  hot  iron 
before  it  has  become  perfectly  diy. 

A  Mode  of  Preserving  Eggs. — Paint  over  the  surface 
of  the  eggs  with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  in  water. 
This  may  be  easily  prepared  by  putting  some  crushed  gum 
arabic  into  a  teacup,  pf)uring  l)(»iling  water  over  it,  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  by  the  fire  until  dissolved.  The  com- 
monest kind  of  gum  arabic  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  eggs  are  thus  coated,  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
box  surrounded  by  ver)*  dry  |>owdered  charcoal.  When  re- 
(juired  for  use,  the  gum  may  be  removed  by  placing  the  egg 
in  tepid  water.  Eggs  intended  to  be  thus  preserved  should 
be  very  fresh,  kept  at  a  regular  temperature  and  preserved 
from  the  contact  of  air  and  moisture. 

A  Colored  Desdemona. — A  pleasing  story  which  docs 
credit  to  the  seniinieni  of  French  theatre-goers,  is  told  of 
M.  Legouve,  in  a  recently  published  volume  on  Malibian. 
The  violent  temper  of  Malihran's  father,  Garcia,  caused  a 
severe  quarrel,  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  father 
and  daughter.  The  breach  had  already  lasted  several  years, 
when,  one  evening  the  opera  *'0' hello"  was  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Italien,  with  Garcia  in  the  r6le  of  Othello,  and 


Malibran  in  that  of  Desdemona.    The  daughter,  ts  ond^ 
was  admirable  in  the  part,  and  the  father,  nnwilling  to  be 
outdone,  became  once  more  the  Garcia  of  his  best  yeiiiL 
The  success  was  complete,  and  an  enthusiastic  recall  iicofli> 
sitated  the  hasty  rising  of  the  curtain  after  it  had  fallen  oa 
the  first  act.     Desdemona  was  discovered  almost  as  black  « 
Othello.     Moved  by  the  ovation  in  which  both  had  sharcil 
Malibran  had  thrown  herself-  into  the  arms  of  her  its^m^ 
and  in  the  embraces  which  ensued,  Garcia  had  imprisld 
upon  her  features  some  of  the  dye  which  stained  his  oi^ 
M.  I^ouve  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  bestjithic 
no  one  in  the  theatre  thought  of  laughing;  the  asdieioe 
immediately  understood  the  affecting  natare  of  the  inddol, 
and,  ignoring  all  that  was  grotesque  in  it,  "  they  appUaded     ^ 
with  transport  the  father  and  daughter,  reconciled  by  tbdr 
art,  their  talents  and  their  triumph.''  \ 

The  home  life  of  German  girls  is  far  different  frooi  thit  ^ 
of  American  girls,  and  we  could  hardly  fancy  anything bor 
prosy  than  the  home  life  of  the  high  and  well-bom  Gennu 
girl.  'I  hey  are  educated  precisely  alike,  the  range  of  ttndj 
being  limited.  The  common  branches,  French,  sometiaNi 
English,  and  a  few  .small  ornamental  accomplishments,  Mh 
prise  the  list.  The  statement  that  American  girls  ttsdytte 
sciences  and  sometimes  Greek  and  Latin,  causes  frao  dioi 
manifestations  of  surprise.  The  traditions  and  prejndioeiif 
their  class  are  carefully  inculcated.  Any  woman  wbo  doa 
think  or  act  in  opposition  to  the  conventional  standird  s 
looked  upon  with  distrust.  But  their  domestic  edncitkmii 
carefully  attended  to ;  whatever  their  rank,  they  nnti 
all  branches  and  steps  of  housekeeping.  Their 
trousseau  and  outfit  in  bed-  and  table-linen  is  generou  is 
({uantity  and  beautiful  in  texture,  and  usually  made  op  bf 
their  own  willing  hands.  An  engagement  with  them  ii  tt 
solemn  and  binding  as  a  marriage  contract,  and  unfaithfiil- 
ness  in  either  sex  is  an  exception  that  meets  hearty  condon- 
nation.  Tlieir  simpleness  and  (Quietness  of  life  is  a  refmadi 
to  the  lives  of  most  of  the  idle,  ease-loving,  frivoloos  girls  of 
many  other  countries. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. — This  ought  all  to  be  consonedb 
our  own  country,  instead  of  exporting  so  great  a  propoitiaB 
of  it,  as  it  is  not  only  a  highly  nourishing  food,  but  a  bethh- 
keeping  food.  The  oil  in  it  lubricates  the  bowels  of  animh, 
and  keeps  them  in  good  condition,  while  the  other  eleffleols 
of  which  it  is  composed  assist  in  building  up  the  msicles 
rapidly.  But  it  should  be  fed  sparingly,  and  mixed  with 
either  bran,  middlings,  oats,  or  other  meal.  Fromapintfe 
two  quarts  per  day  is  a  fair  ration  with  other  food,  accordiag 
to  the  size  of  the  animal ;  although  at  the  South,  we  are  in- 
formed, they  feed  it  still  more  abundantly.  There  they 
usually  feed  the  seed  whole  as  ginned  from  the  cptton,  and 
after  boiling  they  let  their  animals  eat  as  much  astheyplcise 
with  impunity,  almost  entirely  fattemng  their  swine  with  it, 
finishing  off  with  corn  two  weeks  or  so  before  slaughtering. 

To  Prevent  Flies  from  Soiling  Picture- Frames.- 

Paint  the  frames  over  with  a  decoction  of  leeks,  prepared  by 
boihng  three  or  four  in  a  pint  of  water.  This  will  not 
injure  the  frames,  but  it  will  prevent  the  flies  from  resting 
on  them. 
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ivincial  went  to  a  bookseller's  store,  and  inquired  for 
■*s  last  work.  "  Which  of  them  do  you  want  ?"  said 
seller.  ••  We  have  his  Discourses  and  his  Thoughts.", 
ey  not  the  same  ?"  ••  Certainly  not,  sir."  ••  In  that 
rpied  the  countryman,  "  I  will  neither  buy  the  one 
Mher.  I  don't  like  this  difference  between  what  one 
ad  what  one  says." 

markable  Dog.— A  blind  beggar  was  in  the  habit, 
ars  since,  of  frequenting  the  Pont  des  Sis.  Peres, 
I  used  to  station  hiaiself  with  a  clarionet  and  a  very 
at  poodle.  The  place  was  well  chosen,  and  chari- 
itribulions  poured  into  the  little  wooden  bowl  which 
ield  in  its  mouth.  One  day  the  blind  man,  who  had 
an  advanced  age,  was  not  to  be  seen.  He  bad 
,  in  fact,  and  was  unable  to  pursue  his  avocation, 
iful  companion,  however,  continued  to  frequent  the 
led  spot,  and  the  passers  by,  to  whom  he  was  fami- 
srstood  that  his  master  was  unwell,  and  touched  by  his 
dropped  their  pence  into  his  bowl  in  increased  num- 
ftcr  a  while  the  beggar  went  the  way  of  all  flesh— 

which  the  wily  poodle  carefully  kept  to  himself 
also  became  an  absentee  from  the  Pont  des  Sts. 
iis  disappearance  produced  a  great  sensation  among 
irons  patrons,  and  a  search  was  prosecuted,  when 
animal  was  found  lying  dead  in  a  cellar  near  hb 
aster's  abode,  a  sum  of  29,000  francs  in  bonds  of 
ins  Railway  being  discovered  under  the  litter  on 

was  stretched. 

tising  by  the  Ancients.— The  Romans  largely 
d  private  as  well  as  public  matters,  and  by  writing 
\  by  word  of  mouth.  They  had  their /rarr<w«,  or 
10  not  only  had  their  public  duties,  but  announced 
place,  and  conditions  of  sale,  and  cried  things  lost, 
cried  their  own  goods.  Thus  Cicero,  speaks  of 
cried  figs:  Cauneas  clamitabat  ("he  cried  out. 
But  the  Romans  also  advertised,  in  a  stricter  sense 
m,  by  writing.  The  bills  were  called  libelliy  and 
d  for  advertising  sales  of  estates,  for  absconding 
ud  for  things  lost  or  found.  The  advertisements 
D  written  on  tablets,  which  were  affixed  to  pillars, 
alls  of  Pompeii  have  been  discovered  various  ad- 
nts:  "There  will  be  a  dedication  or  formal  open- 
bs.  The  company  attending  are  promised  slaughter 
easts,  athletic  games,  perfume  sprinkling,  and  awn- 
lep  off  the  sun."  One  other  mode  of  public  an- 
:nt  employed  by  the  Romans  should  be  mentioned, 
was  by  signs  suspended  or  painted  on  the  wall.  , 
spended  shield  served  as  a  sign  of  a  tavern ;  and 
were  prohibited  by  a  painting  of  tw©  sacred  ser- 
dvertisemenls  in  newspapers,  as  now  published, 
^eral  in  England  untd  the  commencement  of  the 
I  century. 


Novel  Match- Making. — At  Voronesb,  one  of  the  great 
Russian  provincial  criminal  depots,  whence  convicts  are  pe- 
riodically conveyed  in  batches  to  the  different  penal  settle- 
ments of  the  Empire,  the  unmarried  State  prisoners  of  both 
sexes  have  recently  developed  a  surprising  predilection  for 
the  matrimonial  state.  The  phenomenon  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  Government  permits  mjrried  con- 
victs, under  sentence  of  hard  labor,  to  settle  in  Saghalien,  a 
locality  in  many  respects  preferable  to  Siberia.  As,  bow- 
ever,  those  desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  privilege  are  only  allowed  to  select  their  future 
life  companions  from  among  their  fellow-criminals,  some 
quaint  alliances  have  resulted  from  the  benevolent  disposi- 
tions in  question.  For  instance,  a  military  homicide,  con- 
demned to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude  for  slaying  his  su- 
perior officer  on  the  parade  ground,  was  only  the  other  day 
united  to  a  muscular  dame  who,  a  short  time  previously, 
had  become  a  widow  by  her  own  act,  having  previously 
split  her  first  husband's  head  open  with  a  hatchet.  The  an- 
tecedents of  this  happy  pair  scarcely  promise  long  duration 
to  their  respective  existences.  They  probably  deem  a  short 
and  merry  life  of  wedlock  in  Saghalien  more  desirable  than 
the  attainment  of  celibate  old  age  in  Siberia. 

A  Story  of  an  Umbrella. — The  Nachrichten  of  Basle 
telk  a  story  which  may  give  the  bold  purchaser  a  hint  of  a 
new  method  of  protecting  himself  against  fraudulent  shop- 
keepers. A  young  gentleman  bought  a  silk  umbrella  from 
an  umbrella  dealer,  indefinitely  characterized  as  C — .  The 
next  day  was  rainy.  The  umbrella  was  put  into  use,  but  the 
silk  tore  in  six  places  durmg  the  first  hour  of  its  contact 
with  the  rain.  The  purchaser  went  straight  to  the  shop, 
exhibited  the  ruined  article,  and  demanded  a  sound  one  in 
its  stead.  C — 's  silk  umbrellas,  however,  were  made  to  sell, 
not  to  endure  use.  The  dealer  smiled  politely,  and  ob- 
served that  purchasers  ought  to  be  careful  when  they  made 
their  selection.  The  young  man  took  home  his  umbrella, 
painted  around  it  the  following  inscription  in  big  letters, 
"  This  is  how  an  umbrella  looks  t3-day  which  was  bought  at 
C~'s  shop  yesterday,"  and  hired  a  commissionaire  to  walk 
to  and  fro  before  C—  's  shop  with  the  opened  umbrella  for  a 
whole  day. 

This  unusual  form  of  advertisement  naturally  irritated 
Herr  C — ,  and  could  not  have  been  without  a  deterring  in- 
fluence upon  possible  customer*.  C-^  sent  for  the  police, 
and  asked  them  to  arrest  the  bearer  of  the  umbrella,  but  they 
declared  they  could  see  no  legal  crime  in  the  commission- 
aire's proceeding,  and  declined  to  Ukc  him  off  to  jail. 
Early  next  morning  the  imperturbable  umbrella  carrier  ap- 
peared again,  and  he  kept  sentinel  in  this  manner  in  front  of 
C— '«  shop  for  nearly  a  week.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
shopkeeper  saw  that  he  must  give  way,  and  calling  the  man, 
asked  him  to  go  to  his  employer  and  say  that  everything 
•bottid  be  settled  aaionling  to  hit  wiahea.    When  the  bold 
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inventor  of  the  stratagem  entered  the  shop,  the  dealer  offered 
him  a  sound  i^ilk  umt)rclhi  in  exchange  for  the  sickly  one. 
The  purchaser  agreed  to  accept  it,  but  added  the  further  de- 
mand that  the  dealer  should  pay  the  commissionaire  a 
week's  wages,  to  which  sugge>»lion  he  was  also  compelled  to 
assent. 

Don't  Mention  It. — There  is  notliing  like  presence  of 
mind,  after  all.  The  other  day,  during  a  tremendous  shower, 
a  genilcman  entered  a  fashionable  New  York  club,  bearing  a 
splei.did  ivory-handled  silk  umbrella,  which  he  placed  on 
the  rack.  In>tanlly  an- »ther  gentleman,  who  was  mourning 
the  untimely  absirxction  of  just  such  an  article,  jumped  up. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  that  ?"  he  said. 

**  Certainly,"  remarked  tlie  umlirella  carrier.  *•  I  was  just 
taking  it  to  jwlice  headquarters.  It  was  left  in  my  house 
last  night  by  a  burglar  whom  we  frightened  off.  I  hope  it 
will  prove  a  lir>l-ratc  clow." 

And  though  the  exasperated  owner  could  plainly  see 
where  his  name  had  been  scratched  off  the  hiyidle,  he  sat 
down  and  change<l  the  subject. 

Express  Freight. — A  l)oy  eleven  years  old  was  re- 
ceiveil,  per  exprr-s,  from  Texas  a  few  days  ago.  He  had 
been  regularly  ship[)cd  and  was  m.irke<],  as  other  goods 
would  be,  to  the  C'insignee,  entered  on  the  way-bill  and 
manifested  as  freight,  and  as  such,  parsed  from  one  express 
messenger  to  another.  The  only  difference  was  that  the 
living  package  had  a  baggage  cheek,  some  money,  and  a 
ticket  over  the  road.  When  he  desired  food  the  messenger 
look  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  it  from  the  package,  and 
charged  it  on  a  bill  that  was  in  the  package. 

A  Model  Housewife.— Miss  lJradd(m  (Mrs.  Maxwell), 
whose  iu»vel>  h.ive  sh.iwn  such  steady  growth  and  line  ].)ower, 
is  aimlable  h'>uscwirc,  and  composes  lieriiilricale  plols  while 
going  about  her  dulie-i,  sulijecl  t»)  the  iiUerrupiion>  of  butcher 
nii'l  baker  and  candle-stick-in.ikcr.  She  is  not  handsome, 
aiifl  resembles  (Jeorge  Kliot. 

Draw  it  Mild — An  Englishman  says  that  no  other  people 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  he  knows,  can  e*iual  the  Arkansans 
in  off  hand  exaggerations.  "  Do  you  see  that  spring  over 
there,  stranger?''  saifl  one  «)f  them  to  him.  lie  said  he  <lid, 
whereupon  the  settler  ad  led:  ••  Well,  that's  an  iron  spring, 
that  IS,  and  its  so  mighty  powerful  thai  the  famior?**  horses 
al)i>ul  here  thai  drink  tlur  water  of  it  nevrr  have  to  be  shi»d. 
The  ^h^»e^.  iui»l  grow  on  their  fe«'t  nal'rally." 

In  a  paper  on  the  origin  of  tlie  pl«)w,  Dr.  Tylor  states 
thai  ihe  hi  si  a-.jriculiural  implrineul  s»'cins  to  have  been  a 
pointed  slu:U  four  or  five  ffet  lon;^,  -iich  as  mmy  sav.ige 
tribes  still  carry  for  the  piiipDsc  .•!  digging  ro.)ts,  knocking 
down  fruits  and  muMrthing  animals.  At  a  liter  d.iy  the 
stick  was  W\\\  and  use«l  as  a  hoe,  liie  p'»im  jicint;  hardened 
by  lire.  In  the  'lOinlK-m  pari  of  Swohn  lu\;e  iiaits  of  land 
give  evidence  of  early  (;nllivaiit)n,  uliicli  is  attnliuted  to  a 
piehistoiic  pei>ple  callevl  by  the  iMiivi-s  ••the  liicker-;,"  who 
are  always  ai»sociated  with  ilie  giants   of  myihulogy,    and 


whose  rude  hoe  wa^  a  fir  pole  with  a  shfUt  projecting  hnuli'^ 
There  came  into  use  afterwards  a  larger  in'4ruinent  «fllli 
s.iine  kind,  which  wa.^  not  used  like  the  hoe,  but  drjgigedibf  ; 
i  men   or  oxen.     Instances  of  this  are  to  lie  found  ia  oU 
.  Egyptian  pictures  and  has-reliefv  and  it  was  pnihablytkf 
'  primitive  idea  of  the  plow,  which  is  of  prehistoric  orip'i^ 
I  evi<lences  l)eing  found  of  its  early  use  among  the  Greck^ 
.  Egyptians  and  Chinese.     It  had  from  ihe  earliest  tlmH||^ 
I  ligious  sanction.     The  next   improvement   was  a  woi^fei 

•  hook  shod  with  iron;  and  in  the  time  of  Vir(*il  a  s-heeU 
I  plow  was  in  use  which  differed  but  little  from  the  beaii 

Europe  a  century  ago. 
I 

Do  as  You're  Told. — When  young  Jeff  first  came  ap  to 

I  town,  his  father  told  him  that  it  would  be  polite  when  bd^ 

!  helped  at  dinner,   to  say  to  the   host,  **  Half  that,  if  701 

please."     It  so  happened  that  at  the  first  dinner  to  vhichhe 

was  invited,  a  sucking  pig  was  one  of  the  dishes.    The  bort, 

,  pointing  with  his  knife  to  the  young  porker,  asked,  '*Wd!, 

'  Mr.  Jeff,  will  you  have  this,  our  favorite  dish,  or  hanndof 

mutton?"     Upon   which,  recollecting  bis  first  lesson,  he 

replied,  *<  Half  that,  if  you  please,"  to  tbe  constemation  of 

;  all  present. 

Tit  for  Tat.— The  late  Dr.  Bethune  asked  a  moroie  ind 
mi:^e^ly  man  how  he  was  getting  along.     The  man  replied: 
j  <*  What  business  is  that  of  yours?"     Said  the  doctor:  "Oh,  \ 

•  sir,  I  am  one  of  those  who  take  an  interest  even  in  the 
j  meanest  of  God's  creatures." 


Tbe  Wrong  Leg. — ^There  was  an  eminent  wofjoam- 
law  some  years  ago  who  had  a  cork  leg  that  was  a  triiapl 
of  artistic  deception.  None  but  his  intimates  knew  for  oer 
tain  which  was  the  real  and  which  was  the  wrong  Icf.  A 
wild  youn^j  wag  of  the  *•  upper  bar,"  who  knew  the  ser- 
geant pretty  well,  once  thought  to  utilize  this  knowledge  of 
the  sergeant's  secret  to  take  in  a  green,  newly>f!edgrd  youf 
barri>ter.  The  sergeant  was  addressing  a  special  jary  it 
Westminster,  in  his  usual  earnest  and  vehement  fttyle^  lod 
the  wag  whispered  to  his  neighlx>r,  **  You  see  how  hotaU 
Bu/fuz  is  over  his  case ;  I'll  l>et  you  a  sovereign  1*11  niBlhil 
pin  into  his  leg  up  to  the  head,  and  he'll  never  notice  it; 
he's  so  absorbed  in  his  case.  He's  a  most  eztracrdiBiiy 
man  in  that  way."  This  was  more  than  the  greeobon 
could  swallow,  so  he  took  the  bet.  The  wag  took  a  Ui|e 
pin  from  his  waistcoat,  and  leaning  forward  drove  it  op  to 
the  head  into  the  seryeani's  leg.  A  yell  that  froze  the  blood 
of  all  who  heard  it,  that  made  the  hair  of  the  jary  stand  OS 
end  and  almost  caused  the  judge's  wig  to  fall  off,  no 
through  ilie  court.  *•  By  jove  !  it's  the  wrong  leg,  aod  Fte 
lost  my  money,"  exclaimed  the  dismayed  and  conscience- 
stricken  wag,  c|uite  regardless  of  the  pain  he  had  inflicted 
upon  the  sergeant. 

•'  See  here,  Georgie,"  said  a  fond  mamma  to  her  little 
son,  as  they  walked  on  the  beach,  •*  what  a  lot  of  nicelitll« 
round  stones."  ••  Yes,"  grumhled  Georgie,  as  he  ca."l  a 
.searciiin^  glance  around,  '*  and  not  a  blessed  thing  to  throw 
'em  at !" 
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Sunbeams  first  shining  on  sliorcs  of  the  sea, 

Gilding  the  city  that  lays  by  her  side; 
Aid  breezes  of  evening  as  fresh  and  as  free 

As  the  surf  of  Atlantic  in  rolling  her  tide, 
Umte  in  their  charms  to  render  in  one 

This  lovely  sea  city,  a  sweet  paragon. 

"To  the  seashore!"  was  the  verdict  after  due 
ooDsoltation  between  wife  and  I  one  warm  sultry 
^7  this  summer,  and  no  sooner  had  it  been  de- 
rided than  we  were  earnestly  engaged  in  prepara- 
Son  for  the  trip.  The  usual  first  step  in  such 
Batters  is  to  hunt  up  a  time-table  and  guide-book, 
0  order  to  lay  out  route,  and  to  ascertain  which 
itin  you  would  be  the  least  likely  to  miss  !  Well, 
fter  attending  to  this  very  important  matter,  the 
Jdcr  stood  as  follows,  ''Take  Vine  Street  Ferry, 
:  being  nearer  than  the  Shackamaxon  Street  Ferry, 
od  see  that  you  get  there  in  time  for  the  ex- 
ms!" 

Good  fortune  for  once  attended  us,  and  we  are 
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promptly  on  time.  We  go  on  board  the  ferry- 
boat "Atlantic,"  which  with  the  "Cooper's 
Point,'*  are  the  largest  and  best  built  boats  on 
the  Delaware  of  their  class,  and,  though  not  of  the 
tinseled  order,  ably  vie  with  the  New  York  ferry- 
craft,  in  steadiness  and  speed.  Crossing  over  the 
upper  bar,  which  lies  midway  of  the  stream,  we 
have  a  commanding  view  of  the  Delaware,  with  its 
long  line  of  warehouses  and  shipping,  while  cool- 
ing breezes  are  playing  about  us,  affording  a  re- 
freshing relief  from  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  city, 
and  giving  us  a  pleasant  foretaste  of  the  delightful 
airs  that  make  their  home  by  the  sea.  Arrived  at 
Camden,  we  step  on  board  of  the  lightning  express 
of  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Road,  and  comfort- 
ably settling  ourselves  in  an  elegant  parlor  car, 
are  soon  steaming  onwards  towards  the  "  City 
by  the  Sea,"  which  we  reach  in  the  remarkably 
short  time  of  eighty  minutes.  The  reader  will 
no  doubt  esteem  this  as  rapid  transit,  taking  into 
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consideration  the  fact  that  the  distance  is  some 
sixty  miles ;  but  there  need  be  no  scruples  as  to 
safety  on  this  line.     Every  necessary  precaution 
is  taken  by  the  officers  against  any  possibility  of  : 
accident^  and  the   fact   that  none  has  ever  hap-  i 
pened  upon  this  road,  is  a  perfect  assurance  of  the  ' 
untiring  vigilance  maintained  by  its  management. 
The  road  passes  through  a  very  delightful  sec- 
tion of  country^  and  along  its  line  are  many  plea*  i 


II 


sant  villages, 
such  as  Had- 
don field,  Win- 
slow,  Ham- 
montuji,  i.g^  llarLiur  Ciiy,  etc.  These  are  rapidly 
being  developed,  under  the  fostering  enterprise  of 
the  roadj  a  very  commendable  trait  by  the  way, 
and  one  in  happy  contrast  with  the  parsimonious 
policy  exhibited  by  so  many  other  like  corpora- 
tions. 

Atlantic  City,  considered  in  point  of  the  popu- 
lation it  contains  on  excursion  days  during  the 
summer  season,  is  probably  the  largest  seaside  re- 
sort in  the  world.  Its  many  attractions,  and 
especially  its  commanding  position,  with  a  beach 
unrivalled  by  any  on  the  coast,  form  a  feature  in 
the  summer  life  of  our  people  that  few  care  to  dis- 
pense with  even  for  a  day. 

We  had  intended  to  hurry  through,  by  the  con- 
nections which  this  road  makes,  to  New  York  via 
the  New  Jersey  Southern  and  New  Jersey  Central 
i^aiJroads,  taking  in  our  route  a  short  stay  at  some 


of  the  seaside  resorts  through  which  they  run,  witl 
the  enjoyment  of  a  few  health-gi>'ing  dips  in  wst 
water  and  whiffs  of  sea  air;  but  the  allurements  of 
Atlantic  City  overruled  this  intention,  and  ft 
were  induced  to  stay.     We  might  say,  thai 
better  half  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do  wii 
fluencing  our  decision  in  this  matter.     Her 
ment  upon  some  things  are,  we  are  compelled  (o 
admit,  far  superior  to  our  own.     Her 'idea  wn^ 

decidedly  exprcsscA 
that  we  should  d\\^M 
Atlantic    City  for 
tarrying   place  in 
ference   to   all  othc&J 
*' Why,'' said  she  "vcr, 
can  run  up  to  yuurcto 
u  such  very  littk  In 
with  so  much  coTTifrrfr. 
and  enjoy  the  exl-Lii 
ing  indueiice  of  adtilij 
through   sixty  milfi  4\ 
pure    country  air, 
then    run  down  i^i!^ 
Ji^tw|j^    any  time  in  tht    av ' 
^  enjoy  the  bcncfictt 

effects  of  the  sarf,  scti 
air,   and   the  6f^t  U^a 
comforts  of  Jin  rlegsalj 
hotel/*      And  in  ^ 
she  was  not  only  right,  but  abo  touched  tiponl 
point  which  commends  thb  place  tn  '^ 

to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  ,i 
tarium  as  well  as  pleasure  resort. 

Touching    the    many    fascinations   which  t^l*^ 
favorite  resort  offers  to  the  public,  we  qutiLi'  hm 
the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  seems  to  have 
closely  studied  them  than  ourselves,  and  morei 
detail.     First,  as  to  its  geographical  situarionil 
says: 

•'Stretching  along   an    island    nine  tx^^ 
length,  and  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  a 
width,  which  is  separated  from  the  maint 
Strait  called  the  *  Neck'  or  Thoroughfare,  ^ 
upon  a  hard,  firm  soil,  Atlantic  City  has 
vailed  ocean  frontage,  with  splendid  hatJi 
ities,  smooth  and  level  roads  for  driving, 
the  Thoroughfare  and  bays  a  placid  lake  foi  :ii^^' 
and  boating  unequalled  on  the  coast/' 

And  in  speaking  of  its  salubrity  aisd  oilirr 
tractions,  he  further  says  : 

"The  pleasures  of  surf  bathing  carry »  oTctfJttl 
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XRtltitiide  to  AUaatic  Chy*  ;md  it  n  pro- 
maore  bathers  are  to  be  fbond  e^^y  day 
^H  stretch  of  beach 

^^^HHVbe  fiuliioa- 

n  of  bathing,  mtle  aAer 
beach  t&  crowded  w'^ 
1&   of    iDeny   bathv 

Ills  and  laughic^: 
b  the  roar  of  the 
ibe  pofKilar  'ocean 
'  or  is  it  b  often 
■board  walk,'  is  lined 
^g  of  gajT  promeoaders. 
pe  at  this  time  is  as 
i  as  the  streets  of  an 
jj^ity  on  a  /eie  day. 
IJ^lrbkh  is  m  scnooth 
[Proom  floor*  and  en- 
dust,  ejitends 
tire  city  front.  On 
I  evenings  it  is  a 
rt  for  promenade 
le  the  level  beach 
htch  aifords  an  ex- 
,  b  cro^Tie<!  with 
pages/ 
Cily  is  far  r-xcel- 
lace  for  yachting 
The  Inlet,  wbirh 
1^  the  most  f>opiilar 
^pe  Island,  and  boasts 
^Bome  pavilion,  the 
jHr  the  Camden  and 
;  Hailroad  Company,  is 
ll^  resort  of  lovers  of 
^pports.  A  large  fleet 
^$ome  yachts  are  always 
j^^chor  in  waiting  for 
^nous  of  a  sail  over 
^^■^ts,  or  of  indulg* 
Pl^^ping  sport,  deep 
lig.  The  water  is  fairly 
game  fish — such  as 
ander,  snapping 
uc  flsh,  and  kindred 
he  most  delicious 
to  be  had  here^ 

eir  native  beds,  and  with  an  a^jpcti/.- 
known  to  one  who  has  never  eaten 
the  moss  on  their  shells  is  dry.     The 


TbocoofbGvie,  wbicb  b  as  mooth  a  piece  of  water 
as  a  aioQAtaiji-locked  lake,  with  many  pjcttiresqfue 


Mil  1  ijujnj i ii^>,  i>  aiii-»Lnt7*"  favorite 

of  the  ladies.     It  abounds  in  crabs, 

caught  in  great  numbers* 


1  M  ).  ,     t:'! 


(lecially 
which  are 
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is  not  only  a  pleasure,   but  a 
well.     It  is  unsurpassed  in  the 


;u       I 


rpund  of  its  gay 
])}ensurc  parties; 


amusements,  its  bops,  balls,  and 
its  concerts  and  theatrical  enter- 


tainments during  the  season,  and  the  ton 

culture  of  its  society;  but  it  combines  w 

these  in  an  eminent  degree  the  prerequisite 

watering  place — pure  air  and  a  healthy  sitt 

It  is  as  much  an  invalid's  as  it  is  a  tourist's : 

I  and  it  is  the  only  place  on  the  coast  wli 

visited  all  the  year  round  by  health-seekers. 

'  winter  a  score  of  its  hotels  were  open  and 

guests,  and  hundreds  who  had  been  in  the 

of  visiting  Florida  repaired  to  this  favored  s[ 

the  advice  of  their  physicians,  on  account 

"!  dry  atmosphere  and   other   health -restorini 

'  roundings.     There   is  no  limit  to  its  popu 

with   the    medical    profession,   who    are  a 

I  unanimous  in  awarding  it  the  palm  as  a  so 

,  and  winter  home  for  their  patients. 

j      In   addition  to  nature,  art  has  done  its 

for  the  city.    Its  hotels  are  large,  nuroeroiu 

I  many  of  them  fine  examples  of  the  light  aoc 

I  architecture  that  prevails  at  watering  places, 

the  spires  of  a  half  dozen   or  more  han( 

j  churches  rise  like  sentinels  from  as  many  ps 

I  the  island;  but  the  chief  glory  of  the  city,ai 

j  the  eyes  of  many,  its  greatest  charm,  is  the 

i  ber  and  beauty  of  the  private  cottages.    ' 

number  many  hundreds — very  nearly  a  the 

— and,  on  the  greater   portion,  good  tast< 

ample  means  have  been  lavished  with  the 

results.     But   the  variety  is  almost  infinite 

stretches  from  the  mansion   to  the  most  or 

little  house,   including  elegancy,  picturesqi 

and  ( omfort. 

These  cottages  are  the  residences,  for  thi 
four  months  of  the  year,  of  the  families  of  n 
ous  professional  and  business  men  of  Philad< 
and  neighboring  cities,  who,  thanks  to  the 
transit  afibrded,  lose  but  little  more  tim< 
have  no  more  trouble  in  going  to  and  rctu 
to  their  offices  and  counting-rooms  than 
would  were  they  to  remain  in  the  city  durit 
sultry  season. 

Another  feature  of  this  city  which  we  noti< 
its  ''Homes,"  where  those  who  are  need; 
overworked  may  find  a  few  weeks  rest  and  r 
tion  at  a  moderate  outlay.  One  of  these  is 
Children's  Seashore  House,"  fronting  on  the 
below  Ohio  avenue.  The  house  is  a  han 
buihling,  one  hundred  feet  long  by  thirt 
wide,  besides  which  there  are  connected  v 
sixteen  small  cottages,  furnishing  accommoc 
for  about  one  hundre<l  children  and  their  a 
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The  hooBC  is  voder  tbe  cn«  of  jua  Jtssocit- 
rhich  hss  for  hs  obfcct  tiie  {nix^  ol  $mi  Air 
a  bathing  to  SQdi  invalid  cU)drai  oi  Philt- 
a  as  maj  need  tbem»  bot  vIkhc  parmts  u< 

to  afford  the  expense.  At  tbe  hoose  tber 
11  the  advantages  of  m  residence  mt  the  seet- 
he comforts  of  a  home,  and  excellent  nedi- 
endance,  mt  m  merely  nominal  charge,  while 
:cd  namber  are  received  grataitously.  The 
association  is  now  also  conducting  a  home 
ralid  women.  It  is  supported  entirely  by 
ary  contribations,  visitors  to  Atlantic  City 
g  up  the  largest  amount.    A  more  deserving 

does  not  appeal  to  the  charitable.  Appli- 
s  for  admissions  are  made  to  an  examining 
ian  in  Philadelphia,  who  provides  railroad 
,  furnished  at  reduced  cost  by  the  Camden 
tlantic  Road. 

railroad  facilities,  connecting  Philadelphia, 
^ork,  and  other  cities  with  this  summer  re- 
ta  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Road  and  its 
:tions,  are,  in  respect  to  frequency  and 
:y  of  transit,  unexcelled  by  those  of  any 
ng-place  in  the  world.  And  we  would  here 
hat  this  road  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit 

development  of  the  many  advantages  which 
sort  possesses,  and  which  have  resulted  in  the 
)opularity  which  it  so  richly  deserves.  The 
ny  has  worked  unceasingly  to  diffuse  a  knowl- 
f  the  advantages  of  this  once  unknown  spot, 
:  has  reaped  its  reward  by  elevating  the 
to  the  successful  rival  of  resorts  that  were 
s  when  it  was  bot  an  isolated  and  drczry 
of  land. 

reader  may  appreciate  to  a  limited  extent, 
>f  the  many  charms  we  have  mentioned  by 
*ws  accompanying  this  article ;  bot  neither 

pencil  are  adequate  to  tbe  task  of  o^nveyir^g 
xt  conception  of  tbe  lovelinesi  a&d  attrar^ 
B  of  this  "City  by  tbe  Sea,"  which   hai 
t-like  ''sprang  up  in  a  dzj." 
stopped  at  the  Seavkw  Hciae,  wl:>c&  a..-v^, 

way,  is  owned  by  tbe  Cs:=rte5  ii.'Z  Arlaj:t>. 
iny.  Here  we  iboi  gi*;y  waivr  tzA 
lience  of  a  hosat,  as  ▼»£  23  aJ.  '.'»t  a^>v/«u 
aits  of  a  first'Cjas  'irxj^^  uui  jb  r'  i  wt 
ndbonled  by  onr  aesisr  taiL  Afvsrr  <  v 
s  joined  tie  vzr-jmg  :i  2.  vez-ji  a.*'xj  mj^ 
Id  view  tiic  2if!i.>XfaaBe  irui  -a^  '.rt^cr  yjA^x 
ictt  aad  jirrar^irjtL  ^-jur   rj.    itut      Hr^> 


I  the  coi^twiv  «HM^ahxUi>\^^V)it- 
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effects  upon  us,  and  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
customary  character  dress  for  the  occasion,  and 
joined  the  merry  throng.     There  is  no  describing 


Taking  in  the  Salt  Sea  Air. 

the  luxury  of  a  surf-bath,  taken  amid  a  company 
of  merry -humored  bathers,  whose  frolicsome  antics 
lend  a  complement  to  its  proper  enjoyment.  It 
is  simply  delicious,  and  its  effects  upon  the  system 
invigorating  and  restorative. 

After  a  brief  stay  at  the  shore,  during  which  we 
secured  accommodations  for  our  good  lady  with  a 
friend  in  a  pleasant  cottage,  and  making  some 
additional  acquaintances  among  the  permanent 
cottagers,  we  concluded  to  take  a  run  up  to  our 
office  to  see  after  some  little  business  matters.  In 
deciding  upon  this  step  we  also  included-  the  car- 
rying out  of  our  original  intention  to  visit  some  of 
the  most  interesting  points  along  the  line  of  the 
road.  Now,  to  pack  up  a  valise  is  a  matter  of  but 
a  few  moments ;  not  so  with  our  wife's  little  Sara- 
toga hotel,  however,  and  as  the  burden  of  seeing 

r 


An  iNcrDiNr  of   ihk  I^KAcfr.  | 

I 

after  it  was  off  our  shoulders  this  time,  we  felt  i 
that   we   could    stop  over  when    and    where   we 
pJea5ed. 


Had  it  not  been  that  we  wished  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  thriving  wayside  places,  we  should 
probably  have  gone  on  to  New  York,  taking  in 
Long  Branch,  Sea  Girt,  Ashbury  Park,  and  i 
dozen   other  cheerful  resorts  along  the  ocean. 
But  as  the  wife  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  remain 
at  Atlantic  City,  we  started  to  the  depot  for  a  run 
home.     Of  what  we  saw  along  the  route,  this  time 
travelling  more  leisurely,  we  shall  briefly  note. 
We  made  our  first  stop  at  Egg  Harbor  City,  a 
properous  settlement  of  Germans,  which  has  b^ 
come  quite  famous  in  a  few  years  for  its  splendid 
grapes  and  excellent  wines,  and  now  one  of  the  naoit   < 
remarkable  towns  along  the  route.  The  wines  from 


A  Stroll  on  the  Beach. 

Julius  Hincke's  lolhink  Vineyards,  Egg  Harb^ 
City,  were  awarded  a  medal  and  diploma  at  t^ 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876;  a  medal  at  t^ 
Paris  Exposition  in  1878,  and  a  gold  medals 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  at  Philadelphia^ 
1880.  The  first  clearing  was  made  only  twec^ 
five  years  ago;  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  x^m: 
important  towns  in  New  Jersey,  and  th'e  ce  -»7 
of  an  extensive  commerce  and  flourishing  // 
(lustry. 

We  visited  the  vineyards  and  wine  vaults  0/ 
Mr.  Hincke,  Captain  Charles  Saalmann,  A.  Heif  ^ 
Son,  J.  H.  Bannihr,  and  J.  Furrer,  and  at  eac'V 
place  tested  the  grapes  and  the  qualities  of  win  ^ 
there  produced.  At  the  lolhink  Vineyards,  wher^ 
grapes  have  been  cultivated  for  wines  for  seventec^^ 


Iicre  arc  specimens  of  each  vintage  since 

these,  with  others  near  Egg  Harbor, 

at  has  been  said  of  American  wines,  to 

sit  they  will  not  stand  age^  and  there- 

matarc  to   perfection.     Among   the 

^ines  here  are  the  lolhink,  Jersica  and 

the  latter  being  an  especial  favorite. 

crop,  we  learned,  is  usually  a  very 

land  these  wine-growers  estimate  the 

rodaction    this   year  at  two   hundred 

lllons  of  wine.     The  whole   locality 

f  iwenty-five  years  ago,  was  a  barren 

rkable  for  little  beyond  its  unpromis- 

T?!g  stretches  of  white  sand,  is  now  doited 

^substaniially-buih  farm-houses,  which, 

are  surrounded   by  fruitful  corn- 

^ardsj  and    fruit   farms,  all   of  which 

riy  abundant  harvests  to  the  indus- 

ftan  and  other  settlers^  who,  with  the 

imden  and  Atlantic  Road,  have  made 

finest  wine  producing  districts  in  the 

[since  then  noticed^  on  a  visit  to  the 
ivania  Stale  Fair,  held  at  the  Centen* 
Si  some  of  the  products  in  fruits  and 
||es  raised  along  the  line  of  this  road,  and 
^mpared  most  favorably  with  those  of  any 
of  country  round  about  us,  Espe* 
lis  the  case  with  the  grapes  and  the 
^from  ihem,  and  for  which  the  gold 
Jed  to  Julius  Hincke  of  Egg  Har- 
7e  were  forcibly  reminded  of  Dean 
iiilion  of  a  great  man,  and  if  it  be 
correct,  then  there  must  be  many 
'  along  the  line  of  this  road;  as  many 
^*  made  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow, 
lit  one  had  grown  before/' 

place  wc  slopped  at  after  leaving  Egg 
|y,  was   Hammonton.     The  village  is 
Siirly  miles  from  Philadelphia.     It  is  well 
^ stores  of  all  kinds;  has  five  churches, 
i^  good  society,  pleasant  and  well-kept 
ard,  steam   mills,  shoe   factories, 
and  every  enterprise  that  is  ne- 
a  successful  and  growing  town.     It  is 
a  thrifty  and  energetic  people,  mostly 
JSoglandi  and  no  liquor  is  sold  in  the 

unding  country  presents  a  very  atirac- 

aoce,  and  upon  every  side  we  observe 

ring  has  become  the  special  business 


sandy  loam^  free  from  stone  and  easily  worked; 
productive  of  grains,   grasses  and   roots.      The 
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climate  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  winter  being 
short  and  open,  whilst  the  summer  is  no  wanner 
than  that  of  the  North. 


The  roads  arc  regularly  laid  out,  and  planted 
with  shade  trees.     In  place  of  wooden  fences  are 


planted  the  evergreen  hedges,   which  are  kept 
neatly  trimmed,  and   add  great  beauty  to  the 
place.    The  houses  of  wood,  kept  well  painted, 
set  back  from  the  roads,  and  surrounded  by  prettj 
gardens  and  lawns,  and  the  thousands  of  fruit  trees 
and  grape-vines  give  Hammonton  an  appearance 
of  coziness  that  is  seldom  seen  elsewhere.    Judge 
R.  J.  Byrnes,  who  founded   Hammonton,  some 
twenty-two  years  ago,   is  still  a  resident  of  the 
place  and  one  of  its  most  energetic  citizens,  hii 
home  being  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
prominent  there. 

The  next  place  wc  stopped  at,  after  leaving 
Hammonton,  was  Kirkwood;  passing,  however, 
Winslow,  where  are  situated  the  extensive  glas 
works  of  the  Messrs.  Hay  &  Company,  Atco  and 
Berlin,  each  very  pretty  little  places.  At  Kirk- 
wood we  paid  a  visit  to  the  well-known  color 
works  situated  near  by,  and  probably  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
works  owned  and  operated  by  the  Messrs.  John 
Lucas  i\:  Co.,  and  a  representation  of  which  ac- 
companies our  article.  The  works  are  situated 
upon  Silver  I^ke,  a  body  of  water  particularij 
adapted  for  the  production  of  the  finest  shadci 
and  tints  of  the  various  pigments  used  by  the 
painter  or  artist.  They  were  commenced  in  1849, 
and  have  grown  from  year  to  year  as  their  prodncts 
became  better  known  and  appreciated.  Theyno^r 
cover  as  much  ground  and  employ  as  many  hands, 
probably,  as  any  other  color  works  in  the  world. 

We  also  visited,  while  stopping  here,  the  Lake- 
side Excursion  and  Picnic  grounds,  the  property 
of  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Road.  This  pictur- 
esque body  of  water  and  the  surrounding  grounds 
are  a  favorite  resort  for  Sunday-school  and  church 
picnics,  and  is  usually  engaged  in  advance  for 
every  day  in  the  season.  It  abounds  with  every 
charm  and  pleasurable  device  calculated  to  make 
the  little  ones  happy,  and  the  day  spent  here,  a 
joyous  and  pleasant  one  to  all. 

From  this  point  wc  reached  in  a  few  moments 
the  cozy  little  town  of  Haddonfiekl,  only  seven 
miles  from  Camden,  a  charming  suburb  of  the 
city,  and  the  home  of  many  of  Philadelphia's  best 
known  merchants.  It  is  a  succession  of  handsome 
villas  and  rose-entombed  cottages.  It  has  hand- 
some churches,  and  some  most  excellent  schools. 
Its  citizens  are  public-spirited  and  zealous  in  prac- 
tical works  of  improvement,  and  its  p>opulation  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  that  element,  which  will  add 
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[!o  the  society  already  so  distinguished  for 

ftl  and  refined  tone. 

idon^eld  to  Camden  we  are  whirled 
^,  :tnd  thence  to  cross  the  river  and  gain 

nsumes  but  a  few  raotnents  more.     A 

ay  be  diie  in  behalf  of  the  road  which 
5gh  thc«e  many  jtlcasant  and  attractive 
^ich  we  have  so  briefly  dest  ribed.  From 
inspection  given,  as  we  passed  over  the 

this  occasion^  we   foimd    that   in    its 


the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Company  no  small  share 
of  credit  for  the  deep  interest,  and  especially  their 
ready  cooperation  at  all  times,  In  every  sdieme 
looking  to  the  material  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country  through  which  its  road  runs. 
To  them  may  be  truly  attributed  a  great  work, 
and  with  fruitful  results.  They  have  truly  caused 
the  vine  to  flourish  and  the  rose  to  bloom  in  blos- 
soming profusion  over  a  land  which,  for  centuries 
before,  had  been  but  a  dreary  waste. 


M,  track,  and  general  equipment,  the  road 

bughly  first-class  in   every   respect*     The 

\  '       ^    tantially  built,  and  laid  with  heavy 

I'i  .>cngcr  equipvnent  is  composed  of 

cars,   with   Westinghouse  Automatic  Air 

Miller  Platforms,  and  all  the  very  latest 

ments   for  safety  and   comfort   attached. 

rr,  all    its   employes  are   gentlemanly   in 

[portmcnt,  and  thoroughly  pracrical  and 

ced  railroad  men,  and  its  general  mao- 

the  hands  of  a  skillful  and  prudent 

t. 

m  respect  wc  may  modestly  claim  for 


PACinC  AVCNUK,  KlUR  THE  LiCiOT-HuUSK. 


To  the  castial  visitor  of  to-day  it  seems  hardly 
plausible  that  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  all  this  great  change  has  been 
wrotjght,  and  that  so  short  a  period  of  time  has 
developed  such  a  large  and  handsomely-built  city. 
Yet  it  is  nevertheless  true.  As  early  as  18541 
where  now  stands  Atlantic  City,  there  was  naught 
save  a  bleak  and  barren  beach.  But  through  the 
efforts  of  a  few  active  and  enterprising  minds, 
enlisted  in  the  scheme,  the  Camden  and  Atlantic 
road  was  designed  and  built ;  and  mainly  through 
the  liberality  and  encouragement  of  its  enterpris- 
ing directory,  a  decided  impetus  was  given  to  the 
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dfltioD  of  the  enterprise  and  liberality 
I  and  iheir  beautiful  city  by  the  Com- 
also  made  suitable  provision  for  the 
jrrance  of  the  event.  The  day  was 
icfal  holiday,  and  everybody  turned  out 

celebrating  this  ••  quarter  centenary" 
ing  day. 

rciites  of  the  day  were  opened  by  an 
mcetiog,  called  at  the  pavilion  of  the 
1  front  of  the  Seaview  House,  nnd  over 
gentlemanly  President  of  the  Road» 
s  D.  Freeman,  was  called  to  preside. 
tn,  ID  a  few 
tid  timely  re- 
inor  of  the  oc- 
icwed  in  brief 
of  the  road 
rand  results 
been  accom* 
it  during  Its 
r  centenary  > 
h  a  handsome 
ibe  spirit  and 
e    that    had 

itittch  in  so 
CKloftiine.  He 
d  by  scvera 
eman ;  all  of 
,ose  who  had 
ircry  great 
ejitjRed  with 
s  ut  the  road 
ry  inception. 


The  addresses  were  very  plea- 
santly interludcd  with  music 
from  an  excellent  band,  sta- 
tioned upon  the  portico  of 
the  Seaview  House. 

Mayor  Bryant  of  the  city, 
also  delivered  a  brief  address, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  aulho* 
rixed  by  the  city  council  and 
the  citizens,  to  extend  to  the 
invited  guests  a  hearty  wfl- 
c  ome  and  the  freedom  of  the 
city  for  the  day,  To  use  his 
words,  *'for  this  day,  every* 
thing  shall  be  free  to  you ;  not 
only  the  air  you  breathe,  but 
all  the  courtesies  within  the 
reach  of  our  people.  You  can  ride  free  from  end 
to  end  of  this  island  and  enjoy  a  sail  upon  the 
waters.  Our  tables,  groaning  with  the  good  things 
for  the  inner  man,  stand  provided  for  your  free 
entertainment,  and  to  all  of  which  in  the  name 
of  our  liberal -hearted  people,  I  extend  you  a  cor- 
dial invitation." 

l*hc  guests  were  not  slow  after  the  adjaurnment 
of  the  meeting,  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
courtesies  extended  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  enjoyed  themselves  in  various  ways.  Some 
visiting  the  beach,  some  going  up  to  the  Inlet> 


nadc  I  he  avenues  on  the  c\i 

ings   iHiw,   than    when    Ihc 
were  jK>uring  down  I  heir  srorc 
as  to  bathing,  you  can  enjo| 
salt  w;itcr  heated  to  any  temp 
at  either  of  ^icvenil  elegant  hotj 
cipcn  here  all  the  year  rouo^ 
on,  when  the  days   began    tc 
dcdty    colder   temperature,  our 
urged  the   same    pica   for  remain 
in    tlic   little    cottage    liy    thc_ 
mention   this   fact,  to  aceouiq 
lunged  May  at  this  sea-girt  h\i 
It  was  slated  lo  us  by  man] 
nenl  residents,  and  wc  have  mil 
doubting    it,    that    j>ersons  cfl 
rent,  to  buy  or  to  vhli  thet| 
found  Atlantic  City  so  plea 
in  its  climate  during  the  wij 
well  as  the  variable  stpring  munti 
usually  remained  weeks  Instc 
often  repeated  their  visits. 
that  this  characteristii:  saluhrityt 
accounted  for  the  rapid  increa 
nent  population,  but  we  wcr4 
prised  lo  observe  that  the  rejJi 
dry  and    health-giving    alroc 
taincd,  wan  also  attracting  many  1 
invalids  who  had  hitherto  bcca 
to  si)end  tl>cir  winicrs  in  the  south] 
in  Italy^ai^^l^^Mtfionda. 
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^vety  of  feasting  on    fun.     But   to  1  of  mankind   when  pitted   against  the   elements 

^Bnjoy   the   secrets 

and    beauties  of    the  sublim"-  -♦    k?. »..-.-,.    ,...o..^   ..i,,.n    .rra^--^ 

^ 

1 

^Bontemplaiive 

^i^  ^^IHHHHt^ 

^Mich  more  <le-          ' 

*^Uk|^^^^^^^^H^j^^t^^^^ 

■ 

Hhese    autumn 

^^S^K^^^^^^^^^^^m^fK^S^^^Ifff'^' 

^fcafr^mt  to  dart 

^nV^^B^^^^^^F^ 

■ 

^Krested  waves 

i^S^^^^^^K^jill^ 

■ 

^Kficai 

^B  wind  art  txiih 

IJmF ,^* ''  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BnSKl    Jr 

1 

^Kiv  sure  to  bilc;,             ||^  '!jSSKI^^^^^^^^^^i    H* 

■ 

^BUrry  oigbt                   H^^l^B^^^^^^^BkMflb 

k^^H 

^Bc  t's           i^^k^  ^^^^^^^^^^^I^IP^ 

■ 

^k  never                  IH^H^^^^^^^^^^^^B^ 
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CHAPTER  I. — TELLS  HOW  I  CAMPED  IN  GRADEN 
SEAWOOD,  AND  BEHELD  A  LIGHT  IN  THE  PAVI- 
LION. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  now  more  than  time,  my  dear 
and  dutiful  children,  that  I  was  setting  my  m^moi- 
res  in  order  before  I  go  hence.  For  six  months  I 
have  been  reminded  day  by  day  of  human  frailty ; 
I  must  take  the  fiint  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
leave  you  the  story  for  which  you  have  so  often 
asked.  This  is  a  long-kept  secret  that  I  have  now 
to  disclose ;  and,  to  all  but  our  own  nearest  peo- 
ple, I  hope  it  will  remain  one  forever.  It  is  told 
to  you,  my  dear  children,  in  confidence ;  you  will 
see  why  this  is  so  as  you  read  ;  and,  as  I  hope, 
that  is  not  by  many  the  only  discovery  you  will 
make  or  lesson  you  will  learn.  For  it  should 
teach  in  our  family  a  spirit  of  great  charity  to  the 
unfortunate  and  all  those  who  are  externally  dis- 
honored. For  my  part,  it  is  with  pleasure  and 
sorrow  that  I  set  myself  to  tell  you  how  I  met  the 
dear  angel  of  my  life.  That  will  always  be  a 
touching  event  in  my  eyes ;  for  if  I  am  anything 
worth,  or  have  been  anything  of  a  good  father,  it 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  your  mother  and  the  love 
and  duty  that  I  bore  her,  which  were  not  only 
delightful  to  me  in  themselves,  but  strengthened 
and  directed  my  conduct  in  other  affairs.  Many 
praise  and  regret  their  youth  or  their  childhood, 
and  recall  the  time  of  their  courtship  as  if  it  were 
the  beginning  of  the  end ;  but  my  case  is  different, 
and  1  neither  respected  myself  nor  greatly  cared 
for  my  existence  until  then.  Vet,  as  you  are  to 
hear,  this  certainly  was  in  itself  a  very  stormy 
|>eriod,  and  your  mother  and  1  had  many  pressing 
and  dreadful  thoughts.  Indeed,  the  circumstances 
were  so  unusual  in  character  that  they  have  not 
often  been  surpassed,  or,  at  least,  not  often  in  our 
age  and  country ;  and  wc  bet^an  to  love  in  the 
nud>t  K\{  continual  alarms. 

I  was  a  great  >ulitary  when  I  wa>  young.  1 
made  it  my  pride  to  keej^  aloof  and  buftice  for  mv 
own  entertainment;  and  I  may  say  that  I  had 
neither  friends  nor  acq'iai stances  until  I  met  ilnit 
friend  who  became  my  wife  an<j  il;e  inuth.er  ^^ 
my  children.  With  one  man  or.ly  wa>  I  k>\\  j-ri- 
vare   terms;    this   wa^s   R.    Nunhnuur,   K>.;. ,   of 


Graden  Easter,  in  Scotland.  We  had  m 
college ;  and  though  there  was  not  much  I 
between  us,  nor  even  much  intimacy,  we  we 
nearly  of  a  humor  that  we  could  associate 
ease  to  both.  Misanthropes,  we  believed 
selves  to  be ;  but  I  have  thought  since  tha 
were  only  sulky  fellows.  It  was  scarcely  a  < 
panionship,  but  a  coexistence  in  unsociabi 
Northmour's  exceptional  violence  of  temper  n 
it  no  easy  affair  for  him  to  keep  the  peace  wWi 
one  but  me  ;  and  as  he  respected  my  silent  i 
and  let  me  come  and  go  as  I  pleased,  I  could 
erate  his  presence  without  concern.  I  thinl 
called  each  other  friends. 

When  Northmour  took  his  degree,  and  I 
cided  to  leave  the  university  without  one, 
invited  me  on  a  long  visit  to  Graden  Easter; 
it  was  thus  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
scene  of  my  adventures.  The  mansion  housi 
Graden  stood  in  a  bleak  stretch  of  countrj  st 
three  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  German  oa 
It  was  as  large  as  a  barrack ;  and  as  it  had  b 
built  of  a  soft  stone,  liable  to  consume  in 
eager  air  of  the  seaside,  it  was  damp  and  draug 
within  and  half  ruinous  without.  It  was  impo 
ble  for  two  young  men  to  lodge  with  comfort 
such  a  dwelling.  But  there  stood  in  the  north) 
court  of  the  estate,  in  a  wilderness  of  linba 
blowing  sand-hills,  and  between  a  plantation  a 
a  sea,  the  small  pavilion  or  Belvidera,  of  modi 
design,  which  was  exactly  suited  to  our  wao 
and  in  this  hermitage,  speaking  little,  readi 
much,  and  rarely  associating  except  at  mc 
Northmour  and  I  spent  four  tempestuous  win 
months.  I  might  have  stayed  longer ;  but  th 
sprang  up  a  dispute  between  us,  one  March  nig 
which  rendered  my  departure  necessary.  Nor 
mour  sj)oke  hotly,  I  remember,  and  1  suppos 
must  have  made  some  tart  rejoinder.  He  lea[ 
from  his  chair  and  grappled  me  :  I  had  to  fig 
without  exaggeration,  for  my  life;  and  it  waso 
with  a  great  effort  that  1  mastered  him,  for  he 
I. ear  as  strong  in  body  as  myself,  and  seemed  fi 
wi:h  the  devil.  The  next  morning  we  met  on 
usual  terms ;  but  1  judged  it  more  delicate  toi 
draw  ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  dissuade  me. 
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line  years  before  I  revisited  the  neighbor- 
travelled  at  that  time  with  a  tilt  cart,  a 
a  cooking-stove,  tramping  all  day  beside 
a,  and  at  night,  whenever  it  was  possible, 
in  a  cove  of  the  hills,  or  by  the  side  of 
I  believe  I  visited  in  this  manner  most 
Id  and  desolate  regions  both  in  England 
and ;  and,  as  I  had  neither  friends  nor 
I  was  troubled  with  no  correspondence, 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  headquarters, 
was  the  office  of  my  solicitors,  from 
irew  my  income  twice  a  year.  It  was  a 
lich  I  delighted ;  and  I  fully  thought  to 
vn  old  upon  the  march,  and  at  last  died 
h.  So  I  suppose  I  should  if  I  had  not 
mother. 

my  whole  business  to  find  desolate  cor- 
re  I  could  camp  without  the  fear  of  in- 
1 ;  and  hence,  being  in  another  part  of 
shire,  I  bethought  me  suddenly  of  the 
on  the  Links.  No  thoroughfare  passed 
ree  miles  of  it.  The  nearest  town,  and 
but  a  fisher  village,  was  at  a  distance  of 
en.  For  ten  miles  of  length,  and  from  a 
ying  from  three  miles  to  half  a  mile,  this 
»arren  country  lay  along  the  sea.  The 
hich  was  the  natural  approach,  was  full 
ands.  Indeed,  I  maty  say  there  is  hardly 
>lace  of  concealment  in  the  United  King- 
determined  to  pass  a  week  in  the  Sea- 
Graden  Easter,  and,  making  a  long 
ched  it  about  sundown  on  a  wild  Sep- 

mntry,  I  have  said,  was  mixed  sand-hill 
;  links  being  a  Scottish  name  for  sand 
s  ceased  drifting  and  becomes  more  or 
y  covered  with  turf.  The  pavilion  stood 
en  space;  a  little  behind  it,  the  wood 
a  hedge  of  elders  huddled  together  by 
;  in  front,  a  few  tumbled  sand-hills  stood 
t  and  the  sea.  An  out-cropping  of  rock 
ed  a  bastion  for  the  sand,  so  that  there 
a  promontory  in  the  coast-line  between 
>w  bays;  and  just  beyond  the  tides,  the 
D  cropped  out  and  formed  an  islet  of 
lensions  but  strikingly  designed.  The 
s  were  of  great  extent  at  low  water,  and 
famous  reputation  in  the  country.  Close 
between  the  islet  and  the  promontory,  it 
ley  would  swallow  a  man  in  four  minutes 
';  but  there  may  have  been  little  ground 


for  this  precision.  The  district  was  alive  with 
rabbits,  and  haunted  by  gulls  which  made  a  con- 
tinual piping  about  the  pavilion.  On  summer 
days  the  outlook  was  bright  and  even  gladsome ; 
but  at  sundown  in  September,  with  a  high  wind 
and  a  heavy  surf  rolling  in  close  along  the  links, 
the  place  told  of  nothing  but  dead  mariners  and 
sea  disaster.  A  ship  beating  to  windward  on  the 
horizon,  and  a  huge  truncheon  of  wreck  half  bur- 
ied in  tbe  sands  at  my  feet,  completed  the  innu- 
endo of  the  scene.  ^ 

The  pavilion — it  had  been  built  by  the  last  pro- 
prietor, Northmour's  uncle,  a  silly  and  prodigal 
virtuoso — presented  little  signs  of  age.  It  was 
two  stories  in  height,  Italian  in  design,  surrounded 
by  a  patch  of  garden  in  which  nothing  had  pros- 
pered but  a  few  coarse  flowers ;  and  looked,  with 
its  shuttered  windows,  not  like  a  house  that  had 
been  deserted,  but  like  one  that  had  never  been 
tenanted  by  man.  Northmour  was  plainly  from 
home;  whether,  as  usual,  skulking  in  the  cabin  of 
his  yacht,  or  in  one  of  his  fitful  and  extravagant 
appearances  in  the  world  of  society,  I  had,  of 
course,  no  means  of  guessing.  The  place  ^ad  an 
air  of  solitude  that  daunted  even  a  solitary  like 
myself;  the  wind  cried  in  the  chimneys  with  a 
strange  and  wailing  note ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  escape,  as  if  I  were  going  indoors,  that  I  turned 
away,  and,  driving  my  cart  before  me,  entered 
the  skirts  of  the  wood. 

The  Sea- Wood  of  Graden  had  been  planted  to 
shelter  the  cultivated  fields  behind,  and  check  the 
encroachments  of  the  blowing  sand.  As  you  ad- 
vanced into  it  from  coast  ward,  elders  were  suc- 
ceeded by  other  hardy  shrubs ;  but  the  timber  was 
all  stunted  and  bushy ;  it  led  a  life  of  conflict ;  the 
trees  were  accustomed  to  swing  there  all  night 
long  in  fierce,  winter  tempests ;  and  even  in  early 
spring  the  leaves  were  already  flying,  and  autumn 
was  beginning  in  this  exposed  plantation.  Inland 
the  ground  rose  into  a  little  hill,  which,  along  the 
islet,  served  as  a  sailing  mark  for  seamen.  When 
the  hill  was  open  of  the  islet  to  the  north,  vessels 
must  bear  well  to  the  eastward  to  clear  Graden 
Ness  and  the  Graden  Bullers.  In  the  lower 
ground  a  streamlet  ran  among  the  trees,  and, 
being  dammed  with  dead  leaves  and  clay  of  its 
own  carrying,  spread  out  every  here  and  there, 
and  lay  in  stagnant  pools.  One  or  two  ruined 
cottages  were  dotted  about  the  wood;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Northmour,  these  were  ecclesiastical 
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foundations,  and  in  their  time  had  sheltered  pious 
hermits. 

I  found  a  den,  or  small  hollow,  where  there  was 
a  spring  of  pure  water ;  and  then,  clearing  away 
the  brambles,  I  pitched  the  tent  and  made  a  fire 
to  cook  my  supper.  My  horse  I  picketed  further 
in  the  wood,  where  there  was  a  patch  of  sward. 
The  banks  of  the  den  not  only  concealed  the  light 
of  my  fire,  but  sheltered  me  from  the  wind,  which 
was  cold  as  well  as  high. 

^rhc  life  I  was  leading  made  me  both  hardy  and 
frugal.  1  never  drank  but  water,  and  rarely  ate 
anything  more  costly  than  oatmeal ;  and  I  re- 
quired so  little  sleep,  that,  although  I  rose  with 
the  peep  of  day,  1  would  often  He  long  awake  in 
the  dark  or  starry  watches  of  the  night.  Thus 
in  Graden  Sea-Wood,  although  I  fell  thankfully 
asleep  by  eight  in  the  evening,  1  was  awake  again 
before  eleven  with  a  full  possession  of  my  facul- 
ties, and  no  sense  of  drowsiness  or  fatigue.  1  rose 
and  sat  by  the  fire,  watching  the  trees  and  clouds 
tumultuously  tossing  and  fleeing  overhead,  and 
hearkening  to  the  wind  and  the  rollers  along  the 
shore,  till  at  length,  growing  weary  of  inaction,  I 
(juitled  the  den,  and  strolled  towards  the  borders 
of  the  wood.  A  young  moon,  buried  in  mist, 
gave  a  faint  ilhnnination  to  my  stejxs;  and  the 
light  grew  brighter  as  I  walked  forth  into  the 
links.  At  the  s;inie  moment,  the  wind,  smelling 
salt  of  the  open  ocean,  and  carrying  particles  of 
s;in(l,  struck  me  with  its  full  force,  so  that  I  had 
to  bow  my  head. 

When  1  raised  it  again  to  look  about  me,  I  was 
aware  of  a  light  in  the  pavilion.  It  was  not  sta- 
tionary ;  but  passed  from  one  window  to  another, 
as  though  some  one  were  reviewing  the  different 
apartments  with  a  lamp  or  candle.  I  watched  it 
for  some  seconds  in  great  surprise.  When  I  had 
arrived  in  the  afternoon  the  house  had  been  plainly 
deserted  ;  now  it  was  ;is  plainly  occupied.  It  was 
my  first  idea  that  a  gang  of  thieves  might  have 
broken  in  and  be  now  ransacking  Xorthmour's 
cupboards,  which  were  many  and  not  ill  supplied. 
Hut  what  >]u>uld  bring  thieves  to  Ciraden  Kaster? 
And,  ap:ain.  all  the  shutters  had  been  thrown  oi>en, 
and  it  would  have  been  more  iu  the  character  of 
sucli  gentry  to  close  them.  I  dismissed  the  notion, 
and  tell  back  upon  another.  Northmour  himself 
nuist  have  arrived,  and  wxs  now  airing  and  in- 
specting the  pavilion. 

1   have  s;\id   that   there  was  no   real   ail'ection 


between  this  man  and  me ;  but,  had  I  loved  hiB 
like  a  brother,  I  was  then  so  much  more  ia  love 
with  solitude  that  I  should  none  the  less  hate 
shunned  his  company.     As  it  was,  I  turned  and 
ran  for  it;  and  it  was  with  genuine  satisfactioB 
that  I  found  myself  safely  back  beside  the  fire.   I 
had  escaped  an  acquaintance :  I  should  have  one 
more  night  in  comfort.     In  the  morning,  I  miglit 
either  slip  away  before  Northmour  was  abroad,  or 
pay  him  as  short  a  visit  as  I  chose. 

But  when  morning  came,  I  thought  the  situatioa  \ 
so  diverting  that  I  forgot  my  shyness.  Northmov 
was  at  my  mercy ;  I  arranged  a  good  practical  jei^ 
though  I  knew  well  that  my  neighbor  was  not  the 
man  to  jest  with  in  security ;  and,  chuckUif 
beforehand  over  its  success,  took  my  place  amoig 
the  elders  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  whenal 
could  command  the  door  of  the  pavilion.  The 
shutters  were  all  once  more  closed,  which  I  re- 
member thinking  odd ;  and  the  house,  with  id 
white  walls  and  green  Venetians,  looked  spnce 
and  habitable  in  the  morning  light.  Hour  after 
hour  passed,  and  still  no  sign  of  Northmour.  I 
knew  him  for  a  sluggard  in  the  morning;  bot,ai 
it  drew  on  towards  noon,  I  lost  my  patience.  To 
say  truth,  I  had  promised  myself  to  break  mj&it  j 
in  the  pavilion,  and  hunger  began  to  prick  ne 
sharply.  It  was  a  pity  to  let  the  opportanitjgo 
by  without  some  cause  for  mirth  ;  but  the  groaer 
appetite  prevailed,  and  1  relinquished  my  jestwiA 
regret,  and  sallied  from  the  wood. 

The  appearance  of  the  house  affected  roe,  as  1 
drew  near,  with  disquietude.  It  seemed  unchanged 
since  last  evening ;  and  1  had  expected  it,  1  scarce 
knew  why,  to  wear  some  external  signs  of  haWtt- 
tion.  But  no ;  the  windows  were  all  closely  shut- 
tered, the  chimneys  breathed  no  smoke,  and  the 
front  door  itself  was  closely  padlocked.  North- 
mour, therefore,  had  entered  by  the  back;  thii 
was  the  natural  and,  indeed,  the  necessary  coa- 
elusion  ;  and  you  may  judge  of  my  surprise  when, 
on  turning  the  house,  I  found  the  back  door  simi- 
larly secured. 

My  mind  at  once  reverted  to  the  original  theory 
of  thieves ;  and  I  blamed  myself  sharply  for  my 
last  night's  inaction.  I  examined  all  the  windows 
on  the  lower  story,  but  none  of  them  had  bcea 
tampered  with;  I  tried  the  padlocks,  bat  they  | 
were  both  secure.  It  thus  became  a  problem  hot  \ 
the  thieves,  if  thieves  they  were,  had  managed  to 
enter  the  house.    They  must  have  got,  I  reasooedt 
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roof  of  the  outhouse  where  Northmour 

ep  his  photographic  battery ;  and  from 

her  by  the  window  of  the  study  or  that 

bed-room>  completed  their  burglarious 

ed  what  I  supposed  was  their  example ; 
ig  on  the  roof,  tried  the  shatters  of  each 
)th  were  secure;  but  I  was  not  to  be 
id,  with  a  little  force,  one  of  them  flew 
ing,  as  it  did  so,  the  back  of  my  hand. 
?r  I  put  the  wound  to  my  mouth,  and 
perhaps  half  a  minute  licking  it  like  a 
nechanically  gazing  behind  me  over  the 
3  and  the  sea;  and  in  that  space  of  time, 
ide  note  of  a  large  schooner  yacht  some 
le  northeast.  Then  I  threw  up  the  win- 
limbed  in. 

>ver  the  house,  and  nothing  can  express 
cation.  There  was  no  sign  of  disorder, 
e  contrary,  the  rooms  were  unusually 
pleasant.  I  found  fires  laid,  ready  for 
three  bed-rooms  prepared  with  a  luxury 
ign  to  Northmour's  habits,  and  with 
he  ewers  and  the  beds  turned  down ;  a 
for  three  in  the  dining-room,  and  an 
>ly  of  cold  meats,  game,  and  vegetables 
intry  shelves.  There  were  guests  ex- 
lat  was  plain;  but  why  guests,  when 
r  hated  society  ?  And,  above  all,  why 
)use  thus  stealthily  prepared  at  dead  of 
i  why  were  the  shutters  closed  and  the 
ocked? 

I  all  traces  of  my  visit,  and  came  forth 
rindow  feeling  sobered  and  concerned, 
ooner  yacht  was  still  in  the  same  place; 
led  for  a  moment  through  my  mind  that 
be  the  "Red  Earl"  bringing  the  owner 
'ilion  and  his  guests.  But  the  vessel's 
et  the  other  way. 

I.      TELLS  OF  THE   NOCTURNAL   LANDING 
FROM  THE   YACHT. 

iNED  to  the  den  to  cook  myself  a  meal, 
\  stood  in  great  need,  as  well  as  to  care 
■se,  whom  I  had  somewhat  neglected  in 
ig.  From  time  to  time  I  went  down  to 
f  the  wood ;  but  there  was  no  change  in 
>n,  and  not  a  human  creature  was  seen 
m  the  links.  The  schooner  in  the  off- 
e  one  touch  of  life  within  my  range  of 
be,  apparently  with  no  set  object,  stood 
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off  and  on  or  lay  to,  hour  after  hour ;  but  as  the 
evening  deepened,  she  drew  steadily  nearer.  I 
became  more  convinced  that  she  carried  North- 
mour and  his  friends,  and  that  they  would  pro- 
bably come  ashore  after  dark ;  not  only  because 
that  was  of  a  piece  with  the  secrecy  of  the  pre- 
parations, but  because  the  tide  would  not  have 
flowed  sufficiently  before  eleven  to  cover  Graden 
Floe  and  the  other  sea  quays  that  fortified  the 
shore  against  invaders. 

All  day  the  wind  had  been  going  down,  and  the 
sea  along  with  it ;  but  there  was  a  return  toward 
sunset  of  the  heavy  weather  of  the  day  before. 
The  night  set  in  pitch  dark.  The  wind  came  off 
the  sea  in  squalls,  like  the  firing  of  a  battery  of 
cannon ;  now  and  then  there  was  a  flow  of  rain, 
and  the  surf  rolled  heavier  with  the  rising  tide. 
I  was  down  at  my  observatory  among  the  elders, 
when  a  light  was  run  up  to  the  masthead  of  the 
schooner,  and  showed  she  was  closer  in  than  when 
I  had  last  seen  her  by  the  dying  daylight.  I  con- 
cluded that  this  must  be  a  signal  to  Northmour's 
associates  on  shore ;  and,  stepping  forth  into  the 
links,  looked  around  me  for  something  in  re- 
sponse. 

A  small  footpath  ran  along  the  margin  of  the 
wood,  and  formed  the  most  direct  communication 
between  the  pavilion  and  the  mansion-house ;  and, 
as  I  cast  my  eyes  to  that  side,  I  saw  a  spark  of 
light  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  rapidly 
approaching.  From  its  uneven  course  it  appeared 
to  be  the  light  of  a  lantern  carried  by  a  person 
who  followed  the  windings  of  the  path,  and  was 
often  staggered  and  taken  aback  by  the  more 
violent  squalls.  I  concealed  myself  once  more 
among  the  elders,  and  waited  eagerly  fbr  the 
newcomer's  advance.  It  proved  to  be  a  woman  ; 
and,  as  she  passed  within  half  a  rod  of  my  ambush, 
I  was  able  to  recognize  the  features.  The  deaf 
and  silent  old  dame,  who  had  nursed  Northmour 
in  his  childhood,  was  his  associate  in  this  under- 
hand affair. 

I  followed  her  at  a  little  distance,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  innumerable  heights  and  hollows,  con- 
cealed by  the  darkness,  and  favored  not  only  by 
the  nurse's  deafness,  but  by  the  uproar  of  the 
wind  and  surf.  She  entered  the  pavilion,  and, 
going  at  once  to  the  upper  story,  opened  and  set 
a  light  in  one  of  the  windows  that  looked  toward 
the  sea.  Immediately  afterwards  the  light  at  the 
schooner's  masthead  was  run  down  and  extin* 
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guished.  Its  purpose  had  been  attained,  and 
those  on  board  were  sure  that  they  were  expected. 
The  old  woman  resumed  her  preparations;  al- 
though the  other  shutters  remained  closed,  I  could 
see  a  glimmer  going  to  and  fro  about  the  house ; 
and  a  gush  of  sparks  from  one  chimney  after 
another  soon  told  me  that  the  fires  were  being 
kindled. 

Northmour  and  his  guests,  I  was  now  persuaded 
would  come  ashore  as  soon  as  there  was  water  on 
the  floe.  It  was  a  wild  night  for  boat  service; 
and  I  felt  some  alarm  mingle  with  my  curiosity  as 
I  reflected  on  the  danger  of  the  landing.  My  old 
acquaintance,  it  was  true,  was  the  most  eccentric 
of  men;  but  the  present  eccentricity  was  both 
disquieting  and  lugubrious  to  consider.  A  variety 
of  feelings  thus  led  me  towards  the  beach,  where 
I  lay  flat  on  my  lace  in  a  hollow  within  six  feet  of 
the  track  that  led  to  the  pavilion.  Thence,  I 
should  have  the  satisfaction  of  recognizing  the 
arrivals,  and,  if  they  should  prove  to  be  acquaint- 
ances, greeting  them  as  soon  as  they  had  landed. 

Some  time  before  eleven,  while  the  tide  was 
still  dangerously  low,  a  boat's  lantern  appeared 
close  in  shore;  and,  my  attention  being  thus 
awakened,  I  could  perceive  another  still  far  to 
seaward,  violently  tossed,  and  sometimes  hidden 
by  the  billows.  The  weather,  which  was  getting 
dirtier  as  the  night  went  on,  and  the  perilous  situ- 
ation of  the  yacht  upon  a  leeshore,  had  probably 
driven  them  to  attempt  a  landing  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

A  little  afterwards,  four  yachtsmen  carrying  a 
very  heavy  chest,  and  guided  by  a  flfth  with  a 
lantern,  passed  close  in  front  of  me  as  I  lay,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  pavilion  by  the  nurse.  They 
returned  to  the  beach,  and  passed  me  a  third  time 
with  another  chest,  larger  but  apparently  not  so 
heavy  as  the  first.  A  third  time  they  made  the 
transit ;  and  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  yachts- 
men carried  a  leather  portmanteau,  and  the  others 
a  lady's  trunk,  a  reticule,  and  a  pair  of  bandboxes. 
My  curiosity  was  sharply  excited.  If  a  woman 
were  among  the  guests  of  Northmour,  it  would 
show  a  change  in  his  habits,  and  an  apostasy 
from  his  pet  theories  of  life,  well  calculated  to  fill 
me  with  surprise.  When  he  and  I  dwelt  there 
together,  the  pavilion  had  been  a  temple  of  mis- 
ogyny. And  now,  one  of  the  detested  sex  was  to 
be  installed  under  its  roof.  I  remembered  one  or 
two  particulars,  a  few  noles  ot  d^!\tv\.\xv^^  ^xvd 


almost  of  coquetry  which  had  struck  me  the  daj 
before  as  I  surveyed  the  preparations  in  the  houtt; 
their  purpose  was  now  clear,  and  I  thought  myself 
dull  not  to  have  perceived  it  from  the  first. 

While  I  was  thus  reflecting,  a  second  lanten 
drew  near  me  from  the  beach.     It  was  carried  bf 
a  yachtsman  whom  I  had  not  yet  seen,  and  wto 
was  conducting  two  other  persons  to  the  pavilioL 
These  two  persons  were  unquestionably  the  guests 
for  whom  the  house  was  made  ready ;  and,  stnn*  ^ 
ing  eye  and  ear,  I  set  myself  to  watch  them  asthef 
passed.     One  was  an  unusually  tall  man,  in  a  to- 
veiling  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  and  a  highlw 
cape  closely  buttoned  and  turned  up  so  as  tocoi- 
ceal  his  face.     You  could  make  out  no  more  d 
him  than  that  he  was,  as  I  have  said,  nnosal^ 
tall,  and  walked  feebly  with  a  heavy  stoop.  BJF 
his  side,  and  either  clinging  to  him  or  giving hii 
support,  I  could  not  make  out  which,  was  ajoiHi; 
tall,  and  slender  figure  of  a  woman.     She  vasci* 
tremely  pale ;  but  in  the  light  of  the  lantcn  to 
face  was  so  marred  by  strong  and  changing  sbd- 
ows,  that  she  might  equally  well  have  been  asogj^ 
as  sin,  or  as  beautiful  as — well,  my  dear  chiMieit 
as  I  afterwards  found  her  to  be.     For  thisj  as  yw 
will  already  have  divined,  was  no  one  bat  yo« 
dear  mother  in  person. 

When  they  were  just  abreast  of  me,  the  gjH 
made  some  remark  which  was  drowned  by  tk 
noise  of  the  wind. 

**  Hush  I"  said  her  companion ;  and  there t* 
something  in  the  tone  with  which  the  word  f« 
uttered  that  thrilled  and  rather  shook  my  spirits 
It  seemed  to  breathe  from  a  bosom  laboring  tod* 
the  deadliest  terror ;  I  have  never  heard  another 
syllable  so  expressive ;  and  I  still  hear  it  agfli, 
when  I  am  feverish  at  night  and  my  mind  reH 
upon  old  times.  The  man  turned  towards  tk 
girl  as  he  spoke ;  I  had  a  glimpse  of  madi  At 
beard  and  a  nose  which  seemed  to  have  be* 
broken  in  youth ;  and  his  light  eyes  seemed  sbii* 
ing  in  his  face  with  some  strong  and  unplenfl^ 
emotion. 

But  these  two  passed  on,  and  were  admitted  i 
their  turn  to  the  pavilion. 

One  by  one,  or  in  groups,  the  seamen  retun>* 
to  the  beach.     The  wind  brought  me  the  son 
of  a  rough  voice  crying,  *' Shove  ofiFl"   The 
after  a  pause,  another  lantern  drew  near.    It  * 
Northmour  alone. 

Your  mother  and  I,  a  man  and  a  woman,  hi 
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'ten  agreed  to  wonder  how  a  person  could  be, 
L  the  same  time,  so  handsome  and  so  repulsive  as 
(orthmour.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  finished 
;entlcman ;  his  face  bore  every  mark  of  intelli- 
lenceand  courage;  but  you  had  only  to  look  at 
lim,  even  in  his  most  amiable  moment,  to  see  that 
ic  had  the  temper  of  a  slaver  captain.  I  never 
mew  a  character  that  was  both  explosive  and  re- 
rcDgeful  to  the  same  degree;  he  combined  the 
rivacity  of  the  south  with  the  sustained  and 
ieadly  hatreds  of  the  north  ;  and  both  traits  were 
plainly  written  on  his  face,  which  was  a  sort  of 
langer  signal.  In  person,  he  was  tall,  strong, 
ud  active ;  his  hair  and  complexion  very  dark ; 
iiis  features  handsomely  designed,  but  spoiled  by 
I  menacing  expression. 

At  that  moment  he  was  somewhat  paler  than  by 
Nature;  he  wore  a  heavy  frown;  and  his  lips 
forked,  and  he  looked  sharply  round  him  as  he 
iralked,  like  a  man  besieged  with  apprehensions. 
And  yet  I  thought  he  had  a  look  of  triumph  un- 
derlying all,  as  though  he  had  already  done  much, 
and  was  near  the  end  of  an  achievement. 

Partly  from  a  scruple  of  delicacy — which  I  dare 
ttj  came  too  late — partly  from  the  pleasure  of 
Btartling  an  acquaintance,  I  desired  to  make  my 
presence  known  to  him  without  delay. 

I  got  suddenly  to  my  feet,  and  stepped  forward. 

"NorthmourT'said  I. 

I  have  never  had  so  shocking  a  surprise  in  all 
oy  days.  He  leaped  on  me  without  a  word ; 
HMoething  shone  in  his  hand ;  and  he  struck  for 
By  heart  with  a  dagger.  At  the  same  moment  I 
hocked  him  head  over  heels.  Whether  it  was 
ny quickness  or  his  own  uncertainty,  I  know  not ; 
but  the  blade  only  grazed  my  shoulder,  while  the 
kilt  and  his  fist  struck  me  violently  on  the  mouth. 
Host  the  eye-tooth  on  the  left-hand  side ;  for  the 
wc  with  which  you  are  accustomed  to  see  me  is 
artificial,  and  was  only  put  there,  at  your  mother's 
request,  after  we  had  been  man  and  wife  for  a  few 
months. 

I  fled,  but  not  far.  I  had  often  and  often  ob- 
«erved  the  capabilities  of  the  sand-hills  for  pro- 
tracted ambush  or  stealthy  advances  and  retreats ; 
and,  not  ten  yards  from  the  scene  of  the  scuffle, 
pbmped  down  again  upon  the  grass.  The  lantern 
had  fallen  and  gone  out.  But  what  was  my  as- 
tonishment to  see  Northmour  slip  at  a  bound  into 
dK  pavUion,  and  hear  him  bar  the  door  behind 
Urn  with  a  clang  of  iron  I 


He  had  not  pursued  me.  He  had  run  away* 
Northmour,  whom  I  knew  for  the  most  implacable 
and  daring  of  men,  had  run  away !  I  could  scarce 
believe  my  reason ;  and  yet  in  this  strange  busi- 
ness, where  all  was  incredible,  there  was  nothing 
to  make  a  work  about  in  an  incredibility  more  or 
less.  For  why  was  the  pavilion  secretly  prepared? 
Why  had  Northmour  landed  with  his  guests  at 
dead  of  night,  in  half  a  gale  of  wind,  and  with 
the  floe  scarce  covered  ?  Why  had  he  sought  to 
kill  me?  Had  he  not  recognized  my  voice?  I 
wondered.  And,  above  all,  how  had  he  come  to 
have  a  dagger  ready  in  his  hand  ?  A  dagger,  or 
even  a  sharp  knife,  seemed  out  of  keeping  with 
the  age  in  which  we  lived;  and  a  gentleman 
landing  from  his  yacht  on  the  shore  of  his  own 
estate,  even  although  it  was  night  and  with  some 
mysterious  circumstances,  does  not  usually,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  walk  thus  prepared  for  deadly  on- 
slaught. The  more  I  reflected,  the  further  I  felt 
at  sea.  I  recapitulated  the  elements  of  mystery, 
counting  them  on  my  fingers;  the  pavilion  secretly 
prepared  for  guests ;  the  guests  landed  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  and  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
yacht ;  the  guests,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  in  un- 
disguised and  seemingly  causeless  terror;  North- 
mour with  a  naked  weapon ;  Northmour  stabbing 
his  most  intimate  acquaintance  at  a  word;  last, 
and  not  least  strange,  Northmour  fleeing  from  the 
man  whom  he  had  sought  to  murder,  and  barra- 
cading  himself,  like  a  hunted  creature,  behind  the 
door  of  the  pavilion.  Here  were  at  least  six  sepa- 
rate causes  for  extreme  surprise;  each  part  and 
parcel  with  the  others,  and  forming  all  together 
one  consistent  story.  I  felt  almost  ashamed  to 
believe  my  own  senses. 

As  I  thus  stood,  transfixed  with  wonder,  I  began 
to  grow  painfully  conscious  of  the  injuries  I  had 
received  in  the  scuffle  ;  skulked  round  among  the 
sand-hills,  and,  by  a  devious  path,  regained  the 
shelter  of  the  wood.  On  the  way,  the  old  nurse 
passed  again  within  several  yards  of  me,  still  car- 
rying her  lantern,  on  the  return  journey  to  the 
mansion-house  of  Graden.  This  made  a  seventh 
suspicious  feature  in  the  case.  Northmour  and 
his  guests,  it  appeared,  were  to  cook  and  do  the 
cleaning  for  themselves,  while  the  old  woman 
continued  to  inhabit  the  big  empty  barrack 
among  the  policies.  There  must  surely  be  great 
cause  for  secrecy,  when  so  many  inconveniences 
were  confronted  to  preserve  it. 
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So  thinking,  I  made  my  way  to  the  den.  For 
greater  security,  I  trod  out  the  embers  of  the  fire, 
and  lit  my  lantern  to  examine  the  wound  upon 
my  shoulder.  It  was  a  trifling  hurt,  although  it 
bled  somewhat  freely,  and  I  dressed  it  as  well  as  I 
could  (for  its  position  made  it  difficult  to  reach) 
with  some  rag  and  cold  water  from  the  spring. 
While  I  was  thus  busied,  I  mentally  declared  war 
against  Northmour  and  his  mystery.  I  am  not  an 
angry  man  by  nature,  and  I  believe  there  was 
more  curiosity  than  resentment  in  my  heart.  But 
war  I  certainly  declared ;  and,  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion, I  got  out  my  revolver,  and,  having  drawn 
the  charges,  cleaned  and  reloaded  it  with  scrupu- 
lous care.  Next  I  became  preoccupied  about  my 
horse.  It  might  break  loose,  or  fall  lo  neighing, 
and  so  betray  my  camp  in  the  Sea-Wood.  I  de- 
termined to  rid  myself  of  its  neighborhood ;  and 
long  before  dawn  I  was  leading  it  over  the  links 
in  the  direction  of  the  fisher  village. 

CHAPTER   III. — TELLS   HOW   I    BECAME  ACQUAINTED 
WITH   MY   WIFE. 

For  two  days  I  skulked  found  the  pavilion,  pro- 
fiting by  the  uneven  surface  of  the  links.  I  became 
an  adept  in  the  necessary  tactics.  These  low  hil- 
locks and  shallow  dells,  running  one  into  another, 
became  a  kind  of  cloak  of  darkness  for  my  en- 
thralling, but  perhaps  dishonorable,  pursuit.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  advantage,  I  could  learn  but  little 
of  Northmour  or  his  guests. 

Fresh  provisions  were  brought  under  cover  of 
darkness  by  the  old  woman  from  the  mansion- 
house.  Northmour  and  the  young  lady,  some- 
times together,  but  more  often  singly,  would  walk 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  on  the  beach  beside 
the  quicksand.  I  could  not  but  conclude  that 
this  promenade  was  chosen  with  an  eye  to  secrecy; 
for  the  spot  was  open  only  to  the  seaward.  But  it 
suited  me  not  less  excellently;  the  highest  and 
most  accidented  of  the  sand-hills  immediately 
adjoined ;  and  from  these,  lying  flat  in  a  hollow, 
I  could  overlook  Northmour  or  the  young  lady  as 
they  walked. 

The  tall  man  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  Not 
only  did  he  never  cross  the  threshold,  but  he  never 
so  much  as  showed  face  at  a  window ;  or,  at  least, 
not  so  far  as  I  could  see ;  for  I  dared  not  creep 
forward  beyond  a  certain  distance  in  the  day, 
since  the  upper  floor  commanded  the  bottoms  of 
iht  Jinks;  and  at  n\g\\t,  vrVvctv  1  cowVd  venture 


further,  the  lower  windows  were  barricaded  is  if 
to  stand  a  siege.  Sometimes  I  thought  the  \A 
man  must  be  confined  to  bed,  for  I  remembered 
the  feebleness  of  his  gait ;  and  sometimes  I  thot^ht ; 
he  must  have  gone  clear  away,  and  that  Northmoor 
and  the  young  lady  remained  alone  together  lotk 
pavilion.     The  idea,  even  then,  displeased  m 

Whether  or  not  this  pair  were  man  and  wife^i 
had  seen  abundant  reason  to  doubt  the  frieodB- 
ness  of  their  relation.  Although  I  could  hor 
nothing  of  what  they  said,  and  rarely  so  mudis 
glean  a  decided  expression  on  the  face  of  eitbo^ 
there  was  a  distance,  almost  a  stiffness,  in  tMr 
bearing  which  showed  them  to  be  either  un£u» 
liar  or  at  enmity.  The  girl  walked  faster  wtal 
she  was  with  Northmour  than  when  she  was  iloaej 
and  I  conceived  that  any  inclination  betveeBl 
man  and  a  woman  would  rather  delay  thao  accei- 
erate  the  step.  Moreover,  she  kept  a  good  jul 
free  of  him,  and  trailed  her  umbrella,  as  if  it  woe 
a  barrier,  on  the  side  between  them.  NorthiDW 
kept  sidling  closer ;  and,  as  the  girl  retired  fro^i 
his  advance,  their  course  lay  at  a  sort  of  diigoulj 
across  the  beach,  and  would  have  landed  thcmii 
the  surf  had  it  been  long  enough  continued.  BHi 
when  this  was  imminent,  the  girl  would  uoorta^ 
tatiously  change  sides  and  put  Northmour  betveci 
her  and  the  sea.  I  watched  these  man(£avrei,fbr 
my  part,  with  high  enjoyment  and  approval,  mi 
chuckled  to  myself  at  every  move. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  she  walk«d 
alone  for  some  time,  and  I  perceived,  to  mygwil 
concern,  that  she  was  more  than  once  in  tem 
You  will  see,  my  dear  children,  that  my  bent 
was  already  interested  in  that  lady.  She  hid  a, 
firm  yet  airy  motion  of  the  body,  and  canried  te 
head  with  unimaginable  grace;  every  step  vts  a 
thing  to  look  at,  and  she  seemed  in  my  eyes  I* 
breathe  sweetness  and  distinction. 

The  day  was  so  agreeable,  being  calm  and  ai^' 
shiny,  with  a  tranquil  sea,  and  yet  with  a  healthtt 
piquancy  and  vigor  in  the  air,  that,  contrary* 
custom,  she  was  tempted  forth  a  second  tine  19] 
walk.  On  this  occasion  she  was  accompanied  bf 
Northmour^  and  they  had  been  but  a  short  wbile 
on  the  beach,  when  I  saw  him  take  forcible  por 
session  of  her  hand.  She  struggled,  and  atterd 
a  cry  that  was  almost  a  scream.  I  sprang  to  ^ 
feet,  unmindful  of  my  strange  position ;  bnt,  at 
had  taken  a  step,  I  saw  Northmour  bare-hcidB 
and   bowing  very  low,  as  if  to  apologize,  ^ 
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iropped  again  at  once  into  my  ambush.  A  few 
words  were  interchanged ;  and  then,  with  another 
bow,  he  left  the  beach  to  return  to  the  pavilion. 
He  paused  not  far  from  me,  and  I  could  see  him, 
flushed  and  lowering,  and  cutting  savagely  with 
bis  cane  among  the  grass.  It  was  not  without 
satisfaction  that  I  recognized  my  own  handiwork 
in  a  great  cut  under  his  right  eye,,  and  a  consider- 
able discoloration  round  the  socket. 

For  some  time  your  mother  remained  where  he 
had  left  her,  looking  out  past  the  islet  and  over 
the  bright  sea.  Then  with  a  start,  as  one  who 
throws  off  preoccupation  and  puts  energy  again 
upon  its  mettle,  she  broke  into  a  rapid  and  deci- 
nve  walk.  She  also  was  much  incensed  by  what 
bad  passed.  She  had  forgotten  where  she  was. 
And  I  beheld  her  walk  straight  into  the  borders 
of  the  quick-sand  where  it  is  most  abrupt  and 
dangerous.  Two  or  three  steps  further  and  her 
fife  would  have  been  in  serious  jeopardy,  when  I 
^  down  the  face  of  the  sand-hill,  which  is  there 
precipilous,  and,  running  half-way  forward,  called 
(0  her  to  stop. 

She  did  so,  and  turned  round.  There  was  not 
I  tremor  of  fear  in  her  behavior,  and  she  marched 
directly  up  to  me  like  a  queen.  I  was  barefoot, 
md  clad  like  a  common  sailor,  save  for  an  Egyp- 
tian scarf  round  my  waist ;  and  she  probably  took 
me  at  first  for  some  one  from  the  fisher  village, 
Hiaying  after  bait.  As  for  her,  when  I  thus  saw 
her  fece  to  face,  her  eyes  set  steadily  and  imperi- 
Ottly  upon  mine,  I  was  filled  with  admiration  and 
artonishment,  and  thought  her  even  more  beauti- 
fid  than  I  had  looked  to  find  her.  Nor  could  I 
jUnk  enough  of  one  who,  acting  with  so  much 
^oldncss,  yet  preserved  a  maidenly  air  that  was 
iloth quaint  and  engaging;  for  your  mother  kept 
^  old  fashioned  precision  of  manner  through  all 
lier admirable  life — ^an  excellent  thing  in  woman, 
.«Bce  it  sets  another  value  on  her  sweet  familiari- 
j^  Little  did  I  dream,  as  I  stood  before  her  on 
^ibe beach,  that  this  should  be  the  mother  of  my 
hdnldien. 

\  "What  does  this  mean?''  she  asked. 
[   "You were  walking,'*  I  told  her,  "directly  into 
^fiiadenFloe." 

"You  do  not  belong  to  these  parts,"  she  said 
'pb.    "You  speak  like  an  educated  man." 

"I  believe  I  have  right  to  that  name,"  said  I, 
^^akhough  in  this  disguise." 
I   fill  her  woman's  eye  had  already  detected  the 


**  Oh  !"  she  said ;  "  your  sash  betrays  you." 

"You  have  said  the  word  betray,"  I  resumed. 
"  May  I  ask  you  not  to  betray  me  ?  I  was  obliged 
to  disclose  myself  in  your  interest ;  but  if  North- 
mour  learned  my  presence  it  might  be  worse  than 
disagreeable  for  me.  * ' 

"Do  you  know,"  she  asked,  "to  whom  you 
are  speaking?" 

"  Not,  I  trust,  to  Mr.  Northmour's  wife?"  was 
my  reply. 

She  shook  her  head.  All  this  while  she  was 
studying  my  face  with  an  embarrassing  intentness. 
Then  she  broke  out : 

"  You  have  an  honest  face.  Be  honest  like  your 
face,  sir,  and  tell  me  what  you  want  and  what  you 
are  afraid  of.  Do  you  think  I  could  hurt  you  ?  I 
believe  you  have  far  more  power  to  injure  me ! 
And  yet  you  do  not  look  unkind.  What  do  you 
mean — you,  a  gentleman — by  skulking  like  a  spy 
about  this  desolate  place?  Tell  me,"  she  said, 
"  who  is  it  you  hate  ?" 

"  I  hate  no  one,"  I  answered  ;  "  and  I  fear  no 
one  face  to  face.  My  name  is  Cassilis — Frank 
Cassilis.  I  lead  the  life  of  a  vagabond  for  my 
own  good  pleasure.  I  am  one  of  Northmoifr's 
oldest  friends ;  and  three  nights  ago,  when  I  ad- 
dressed him  on  these  links,  he  stabbed  me  in  the 
shoulder  with  a  knife." 

"  It  was  you !"  she  said  between  her  teeth. 

"Why  he  did  so,"  I  continued,  disregarding 
the  interruption,  "  is  more  4han  I  can  guess,  and 
more  than  I  care  to  know.  I  have  not  many 
friends,  nor  am  I  very  susceptible  to  friendship  \ 
but  no  man  shall  drive  me  from  a  place  by  terror. 
I  had  camped  in  Graden  Sea  Wood  ere  he  came ; 
I  camp  in  it  still.  If  you  think  I  mean  harm  to 
you  or  yours,  madam,  the  remedy  is  in  your  hand. 
Tell  him  that  my  camp  is  in  the  Hemlock  Den, 
and  to-night  he  can  stab  me  in  safety  while  I 
sleep." 

With  this  I  doffed  my  cap  to  her,  and  scram- 
bled up  once  more  among  the  sand-hills.  I  do 
not  know  why,  but  I  felt  a  prodigious  sense  of  in- 
justice, and  felt  like  a  hero  and  a  martyr ;  while, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  my 
defence,  nor  so  much  as  one  plausible  reason  to 
offer  for  my  conduct.  I  had  stayed  at  Graden 
out  of  a  curiosity  natural  enough,  but  undignified; 
and  though  there  was  another  motive  growing  in 
along  with  the  first,  it  was  not  one  which  I  could 
properly  have  explained,  at  that  period,  to  the 
mother  of  my  children. 
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By  Fred.  Myron  Colby. 


Thanksgiving  day  is  peculiarly  an  American 
institution.  Its  commennoration  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  though  as  a 
national  custom  it  has  been  established  within  the 
period  of  seventeen  years.  Apropos:  The  story 
of  the  Western  lady  will  occur  to  some  of  our 
readers,  who,  when  visiting  a  friend  in  Maine,  in 
her  astonishment  over  the  crisped  body  of  the 
festive  turkey,  exclaimed,  "Why,  we  do  not  keep 
Thanksgiving  day  out  West  1'*  That  was  during 
the  early  days  of  the  civil  war.  Now  the  whole 
country  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the 
jumping-off  rock  at  Eastport,  Maine,  to  the  waters 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  observe  the  festival  as  a 
national  holiday.  Annually  from  the  hand  of  our 
chief  ruler  at  the  Capital,  there  comes  a  public 
recommendation  advising  the  people  of  the  whole 
nation  to  assemble  in  their  various  places  of  wor- 
ship for  prayers  of  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of 
Nations.  Every  autumn,  when  November  heralds 
the  approaching  winter  over  all  the  country,  in 
the  stately  city  mansion  and  in  the  old  farm  house 
among  the  hills,  in  the  miner's  camp  and  in  the 
Southern  planter's  cabin,  there  is  feasting  and  re- 
velry and  praise  and  mirth.  The  church  bells 
ring.  Hospitality  has  its  abode  at  every  hearth- 
stone. The  poor  are  remembered ;  the  public 
worshipper  at  church  and  the  playful  roysterers 
at  home  alike  give  of  their  abundance  to  the 
needy.  In  no  other  modern  country  is  there  just 
such  a  holiday. 

The  custom  of  giving  public  thanks  to  God  for 
the  blessings  of  the  year  is  not,  however,  so  mod- 
ern as  many  think.  The  idea  of  Thanksgiving  is 
as  old  as  history  itself.  In  some  form  or  another 
it  has  been  observed  by  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world.  Our  modern  custom  was  no  doubt  sug- 
gested by  some  of  these  older  observances.  In- 
deed, this  is  quite  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  its 
national  observance  is  now  permanently  established 
at  the  close  of  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  the 
same  season  of  the  year  when  the  old  nations 
celebrated  their  harvest  feasts.  Its  primitive  ob- 
servance on  our  New  England  shores  may  have 
been  partially  the  result  of  a  sense  of  dependence 


upon  the  Creator,  but  none  the  less  true  is  it  that 
the  Thanksgiving  we  celebrate  at  the  end  of  c?C7 
harvest  has  a  smack  of  classical  flavor,  and  ii  t 
festival  that  recalls  the  religious  rites  of  old  tgci 
and  dead  nations. 

Three  thousand  years  ago  witnessed  the  Jctii 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  its  magnificent  rituiiik 
melodious  choirs,  and  picturesque  festivities.  The 
festival  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many 
held  by  the  Jews.  It  occurred  annually  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest,  when  the  whole  of  the  chief 
fruits  of  the  ground,  the  corn,  the  wine  and  the 
oil  were  gathered  in,  and  continued  eight  days, 
or  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-second  of  the 
month  Tisri,  which  corresponded  nearly  with  our 
October.  During  this  feast  of  ingathering  the 
nation  to  the  number  of  millions  assembled  io 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs.  No  work  was  done, 
the  people  drank  and  feasted,  and  sent  portions  to 
the  indigent,  and  made  great  mirth.  Seven  days 
they  lived  in  booths  or  huts  formed  of  the  branches 
of  the  olive,  pine,  myrtle  and  palm,  and  decorated 
with  fruits  and  flowers.  According  to  Rabbinical 
tradition,  each  Israelite  used  to  tie  the  branches 
into  a  bunch  to  be  carried  in  his  hand,  to  which 
the  name  of  lulab  was  given.  In  the  Mishna  there 
are  many  directions  for  the  construction  and  di- 
mensions of  the  booths.  They  were  to  stand  by 
themselves,  and  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten 
palms,  nor  higher  than  twenty  cubits.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  feast  they  were  dismantled,  and 
the  people  took  up  their  abode  again  in  their 
houses. 

Each  day  had  its  ceremonies.  August  were  the 
pomps  and  pageants.  The  huts  and  the  lulabs 
must  have  made  a  gay  and  striking  spectacle  over 
the  city  by  day,  and  the  lamps,  the  flambeaux,  the 
music  and  the  joyous  gatherings  in  the  court  of 
the  temple  must  have  given  a  still  more  festive 
character  to  the  night.  There  were  magnificent 
processions.  Hosannas  were  sung,  while  lulabs 
waved,  and  the  silver  trumpets  led  the  stalely 
march  of  choruses  in  the  grandest  oratorios  the 
world  has  ever  heard.  The  Psalms  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing were  sung,  and  the  altars  groaned  under  costly 
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.  The  sheep-folds  of  Manasseh  and  Judah 
'aged  for  rams,  lambs  and  goats,  and  the 
of  Bashan  and  the  pigeons  of  Sharon  were 
3y  the  score.  Besides  these  public  sacri- 
ere  were  private  peace-offerings  made, 
msehold  had  its  worship,  its  sacrifice  and  its 
in  addition  to  the  grand  public  pageants, 
jh  all  the  Hebrew  annual  festivals  were 
)f  rejoicing,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was, 
espect,  distinguished  above  them  all.  It 
Harvest  Feast,  and  Thanksgiving  seemed 
propriate  at  this  season.  The  labors  of 
5  were  over,  and  men  could  enjoy  the  re- 

that  the  festival  afforded,  now  that  their 
d  been  garnered.  The  pomps  and  splen- 
lIs  of  the  festival  were  the  outcome  of  a 
9ne  to  worship  and  overfond  of  barbaric 
mess ;  but  these  did  not  detract  from  the 
adness  that  especially  honored  the  day. 
•y  of  the  great  Hebrew  festival  has  long 
assed  away,  though  it  is  still  partially 
I  by  the  Jews  in  all  lands.  In  Disraeli's 
'  there   is  a  glowing  description   of  its 

observance  by  the  dispersed   congrega- 

Israel.  The  spirit  of  the  festival,  how- 
5  entered  into  the  harvest  observances  of 
ristian  lands. 

feast  of  Demeter  called  the  Eleusinian 
:s,  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  was  closely 

spirit  to  our  Thanksgiving  Day.  Deme- 
the  fabled  goddess  of  cornfields  and  har- 
rier daughter,  Persephone,  was  beloved  of 
'ho  kidnapped  her  as  she  was  gathering 
one    day,   and    carried    her    to    Hades. 

left  Olympus,  in  search  of  her  child,  and 
3g  wanderings  discovered  her  place  of 
oent.  But  Persephone  had  eaten  a  pome- 
»eed  in  Pluto's  kingdom,  and  could  remain 

mother  only  half  of  the  time.  Demeter 
ngry  that  she  renounced  the  society  of  the 
I  made  her  dwelling  upon  the  earth ;  con- 
blessings  on  all   those  who  received  her 

She  taught  Seleus,  King  of  Eleusis,  the 
ge  of  agriculture,  how  to  plow,  sow  and 
w  to  make  bread  and  rear  fruit  trees, 
lat  time  men  lived  upon  roots  and  acorns, 
\  in  the  savage  state ;  but  Demeter  changed 

She  became  the  patron  deity  of  Eleusis, 
\y  fetes  were  celebrated  in  her  honor  after 
ember  harvests, 
reat  Eleusinia  was  the  grandest  of  all  the 


Greek  festivals.  Its  solemnities  lasted  for  nine 
days,  and  were  taken  part  in  by  all  who  wished, 
save  murderers  and  barbarians.  On  the  first  and 
second  days  the  mystae  assembled  at  Athens  and 
underwent  purification.  The  third  was  a  day  of 
fasting,  after  which  the  mystae  tasted  the  peculiar 
posset  of  barley  meal  and  mint,  with  which  the 
Goddess  Demeter  had  broken  her  own  fast  at 
Eleusis,  and  they  also  partook  of  a  frugal  meal 
consisting  of  cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey. 
On  the  fourth  day  sacrifices  were  performed,  and 
there  was  a  procession  consisting  of  a  basket  of 
promegranate  and  poppy  seeds  placed  in  a  wagon 
and  drawn  by  oxen,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
women  with  small  mystic  cases  in  their  hands. 
The  fifth  day  was  called  the  torch  day,  and  was 
distinguished  by  a  mysterious  night  procession 
along  the  Sacred  Way  which  led  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis.  This  torchlight  procession  was  a  sym- 
bolical representation  of  Demeter's  search  for 
Persephone,  and  was  peculiarly  striking  and  sig- 
nificjant.  The  priests  led  the  way  in  their  sacer- 
dotal robes,  singing  melancholy  hymns  for  the 
lost  Persephone.  The  mystae  followed,  clad  in 
purple  garments,  and  wearing  crowns  of  myrtle 
on  their  heads,  and  the  whole  procession  moved 
slowly  along  beneath  the  fitful  light  of  torches, 
solemnly  and  earnestly  lamenting  for  the  lost 
daughter  of  Demeter. 

The  most  solemn  of  all  the  ceremonies  occurred 
on  the  sixth  day.  Persephone  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  under  world,  and  the  harvest  and 
vine  were  gladdening  the  earth.  The  statue  of 
lacchus,  the  son  of  Demeter,  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  of  myrtle,  and  carrying  a  torch  in  his 
hand,  was  carried  along  the  Sacred  Way,  amid 
joyous  shouts  and  songs,  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
Thousands  of  worshippers,  clad  in  festal  attire, 
and  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  wreaths 
of  ivy,  followed  in  the  pageant  chanting  the 
praises  of  the  goddess  in  strains  of  harmonious 
adoration.  The  crowd  of  worshippers  and  spec- 
tators not  un frequently  reached  the  number  of 
forty  thousand  persons.  The  remaining  days  of 
the  festival  were  devoted  to  sacrifices,  sports  and 
feasting.  There  was  much  rude  license,  gay  re- 
joicing, and  bacchanalian  worship.  The  sacrifices 
made  were  mostly  produce  of  the  soil,  with  obla- 
tions of  wine,  honey  and  milk.  At  a  later  period 
these  ancient  Thanksgiving  festivals  had  a  sym- 
bolic meaning  attached  to  them,  and  they  became 
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the  vehicle  of  a  secret  science  conducive,  as  was 
believed,  to  eternal  bliss.  Originally,  however, 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  simply  harvest  fes- 
tivals. 

The  Romans  more  frequently  gave  thanks  for 
bloody  victories  over  enemies,  for  contests  which 
flattered  their  pride  and  ambition,  than  they  did 
for  prosperous   harvests.     But  even  this  warlike 
nation   celebrated   a   harvest   festival   called   the 
Cereal ia,  which  was  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of 
Romulus.     The  festival  took  its  name  from  Ceres, 
the  Demeter  of  the  Romans,  and  was  observed 
about  the  first  of  October,  after  the  ingathering  of 
the  harvests.     Processions  were  made  to  the  fields 
by  men  and  women,  the  worshippers  crowned  with 
poppies  and  com  leaves.    There  were  rustic  sports, 
during  which  the  figures  of  the  Lares  or  household 
gods  were  crowned  with  flowers.     Sacrifices  were 
made  in  the  temples  of  the  best  fruits  and  the 
sweetest  wines,  and  frolic  and  festal  joy  prevailed. 
Virgil  thus  alludes  to  these  rustic  ceremonies : 
*'  To  Ceres  bland,  her  annual  rites  be  paid, 
On  the  green  turf,  beneath  the  fragrant  shade, 
^hen  summer  ends  and  autumn  calmly  shines ; 
Then  fat  the  lamb«,  then  mellow  are  the  wines. 
Then  sweet  are  slumbers  on  the  flowery  ground. 
I^t  all  the  hinds  bend  low  at  Ceres*  shrine; 
Mix  honey  sweet  for  her,  with  milk  and  mellow  wine; 
Thrice  lead  the  victim  the  new  fruits  around. 
And  Ceres'  call,  and  choral  hymns  resound." 

This  would  not  sound  badly  as  a  proclamation 
for  a  modern  Thanksgiving.  It  seems  to  be  per- 
vaded by  the  same  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  boun- 
teous crops,  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Deity, 
and  the  peace  and  joy  produced  by  quiet  rural 
and  pastoral  life.  The  Cerealia  was  an  occasion 
of  sacrifice  as  well  as  of  feasting.  The  altars 
smoked  with  incense  and  offerings,  and  the  tem- 
ples were  decorated  with  garlands.  It  was  also  a 
season  of  relaxation  and  rest.  The  hard-working 
husbandman  refrained  from  labor  during  the  festi- 
val ;  the  herdsman  and  the  shepherd  laid  their 
crooks  aside.  In  the  humble  cots  on  the  hillsides, 
as  well  as  in  the  pleasant  villages  in  the  valley,  and 
in  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  towns,  the  same 
mirth  and  rejoicing  prevailed.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  one  pleasant  period  of  the  year  to  the  laboring 
man,  the  period  when  he  could  throw  aside  all  his 
cares  and  toils,  and  partake  of  the  ease  and  fes- 
tivity characteristic  of  the  festival,  and  which  re- 
called the  happy  days  when  Saturn  reigned,  which 
the  poets  celebrated  as  the  Golden  Age. 


Who  has  not  read  of  the  merry  Harvest 
that  autumn  holiday  of  our  English  fathc 
Though  more  buoyant  and  more  replet 
license  than  our  own  harvest  festival,  it  n 
prototype  and  harbinger  of  it.  All  the  olc 
lish  fiie  days  were  more  boisterously  ot 
than  is  deemed  either  dignified  or  decon 
modem  Americans.  Think  of  the  rude  1 
that  disfigured  the  season  of  the  Christma* 
when  the  yule  log  blazed,  when  boar's  heat 
barbecues  smoked,  when  the  Lord  of  Misni 
autocrat  of  the  festive  board,  and  the  Fc 
Asses  closed  the  furious  day.  In  the  st 
times  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  what  rough 
tumults  ushered  in  the  month  of  May  !  H( 
horns  and  the  bugles  sounded,  how  the  me 
were  trampled  for  evergreens  and  flowers,  an 
around  the  May  pole  the  merry  lads  and 
danced  till  the  sun  went  down  on  the  \ 
green.  Even  kings  and  queens  forgot  theii 
dignity,  and  as  Robinhoods  and  Maid  M 
rode  a-field  to  bend  the  bow  against  forest 
and  partake  of  rude  venery  in  the  wild  wooc 

The  Harvest  Home  was  the  third  great y2 
of  our  English  forefathers.  Its  observance  i 
traced  back  to  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Kept 
The  Saxon  churls  in  the  time  of  Egbert  and . 
kept  the  festival  in  about  the"  same  way  th 
Kentish  farmer  and  the  Northumbrian  sh« 
observed  it  under  Elizabeth  and  Victoria, 
the  harvest  moon  came  round,  and  the  last  { 
was  garnered,  then  was  the  Harvest  Home, 
laborer  and  his  family  threw  off  all  restrain 
a  season  of  frolic  and  gayety  ensued  as  w 
ever  characterized  May  day  or  Christmas 
The  sports  were  rural  and  pacific,  but  clan 
and  unrestrained.  Bon-fires  were  kindld 
home-brewed  ale  was  quaffed.  There  was 
ing  on  the  green  sward,  and  the  country  j 
indulged  in  athletic  sports.  The  belles 
wreaths  of  grain  and  flowers,  and  sung  pj 
eff'usions.  In  the  evening  the  feast  was  s] 
sometimes  by  the  open  door  of  the  cotta 
other  times  in  the  open  field,  and  the  > 
patriarchs  told  stories  as  they  drank  their 
of  thickened  milk  and  partook  of  rustic 
But  even  there  the  hilarity  did  not  end,  j 
was  only  when  the  full  moon  passed  the  me 
that  the  sports  altogether  ceased,  and  the 
belles  retired  to  dream  the  pleasures  of  H 
Home  over  again. 
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lling  this  harvest  festival  of  the  fatherland, 
^rim  fathers,  ever  mindful  of  the  blessings 
:ceivcd  from  the  All  Bountiful  Hand,  ex- 
their  thankfulness  for  their  first  harvest  by 
Ten  months  had  passed  since  the  little 
sheld  from  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower  the 
ills  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  rocky  shores  of 
ith.  Death  had  been  busy  among  them. 
If  of  their  number  rested  in  graves  leveled, 
y  might  disclose  to  the  Indians  the  weak- 
r  the  colony.  The  fifty  survivors  were 
jd  by  log  huts,  low-posted,  small,  and 
ndows  of  oiled  paper.  They  did  not  reap 
jusly.  Twenty  acres  of  corn,  and  six  of 
and  pease,  formed  their  entire  harvest 
Yet  these  men  and  women  ''thanked 
id  took  courage  !** 

kI  be  praised,'*  wrote  one  of  them,  *' we 
good  increase  of  Indian  corn^  and  our 
indifferent  good,  but  our  pease  not  worth 
:hering.**  After  their  harvest  was  gotten 
vemor  Bradford  sent  out  four  men  on  a 
ng  expedition,"  that  for  thftir  Thanksgiv- 
iners  and  for  the  festivities  of  the  week 
light  have  "more  dainty  and  abundant 
lis  than  ordinary,  and  after  a  special  man- 
able  to  rejoice  together.'*  When  the  hun- 
umed  successful,  the  pioneers  sat  down  to 
'St  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  the  New  World, 
the  table  spread  with  water-fowl,  wild  tur- 
nison,  corn  and  barley,  they  gave  thanks 
by  the  goodness  of  God  they  were  far 
ant."  Nor  was  the  feast  spread  for  them- 
ilone.  Massassoit,  sagamore  of  the  Wom- 
5,  and  ninety  of  his  warriors  were  present 
occasion,  and  participated  in  the  festivi- 
n  this  manner  was  the  festival  of  Thanks- 
instituted  in  New  England. 
second  year  after  the  celebration  of  this 
festival  the  day  was  rendered  more  solemn 
pressive,  by  reason  of  a  special  deliverance 
:olonyfrom  impending  famine.  The  spring 
mmer  of  1623  were  very  dry  and  sultry, 
he  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July  no 
1.  The  ground  was  parched  with  drought, 
n  withered,  and  the  barley  stopped  grow- 
rreat  fears  were  entertained  by  the  colonists 
tal  destruction  of  their  crops  and  a  conse- 
amine.  In  this  extremity  a  day  of  fasting 
ayer  was  appointed,  which  was  observed 
•cat  solemnity,  the  first  ever  kept  on  these 


western  shores.  It  was  the  seventeenth  of  July, 
and  the  day  was  cloudless  and  intensely  hot.  The 
fast  lasted  -all  day ;  for  nine  hours  the  people  em- 
ployed themselves  unceasingly  in  prayer.  They 
were  almost  ready  to  give  way  to  despair.  As 
evening  approached,  however,  it  became  evident 
that  a  storm  was  gathering.  Clouds  collected,  a 
sharp  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  east,  and  when 
the  morning  dawned  the  rain  was  descending  in 
torrents.  It  was  fourteen  days  until  the  weather 
cleared.  The  languishing  crops  were  revived,  and 
a  bountiful  harvest  succeeded. 

In  token  of  the  general  gratitude,  a  day  of  public 
thanksgiving  was  ordered  by  Governor  Bradford, 
the  second  such  day  ever  observed  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  kept  in  the  grave,  formal  fashion  of 
the  Puritans.  There  was  no  hilarity,  no  license, 
no  unseemly  feasting,  but  much  praise  and  thank- 
fulness. The  freedom  and  boisterousness  of  the 
English  Harvest  Home  were  wanting;  in  fact 
would  have  been  out  of  place  among  this  little 
band  of  pioneers  struggling  for  life  amid  the 
forests  of  America.  The  celebration  of  the  day 
was  more  a  spontaneous  and  special  return  of 
thanks  to  Divine  Providence  for  His  protecting 
care.  Occasional  religious  services  for  thanksgiv- 
ing were  not  unusual  in  Europe  before  the  Puri- 
tans* inauguration  of  the  day  on  the  shores  of 
New  England.  Particularly  had  there  been  special 
days  of  thanksgiving  observed  in  England ;  for  in- 
stance, on  the  recovery  of  a  royal  personage  from 
illness,  or  on  some  event  of  national  good  fortune. 

On  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  a  day  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  was  ordered  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  day  was  celebrated  as  a  holiday; 
there  were  bonfires  and  merry-making  everywhere; 
gayly-dressed  multitudes  crowded  the  streets,  and 
London  was  all  alive  with  banners,  music,  and 
joyful  sounds.  Again,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  in  1605,  sixteen  years  before  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock,  a 
public  thanksgiving  was  observed,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  day  passed  into  a  custom  which  is  still 
kept  as  Guy  Fawkes*s  day,  and  is  a  legal  holiday. 
Later,  when  King  George  the  Third  recovered 
from  his  insanity,  a  grand  procession,  consisting 
of  the  great  nobles,  bishops  and  princes,  went 
through  London,  and  a  splendid  Thanksgiving 
service  was  performed  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in 
the  presence  of  the  recovered  monarch.  A  similar 
Thanksgiving  pageant  took  place  when  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  recovered  from  the  illness  which  was  so 
nearly  fatal  to  him  eight  years  ago.  Queen  Vic- 
toria, surrounded  by  brilliant  costumes,  and  pass- 
ing under  triumphal  arches  and  by  festooned 
houses,  went  to  St.  Paul's  as  her  grandfather  had 
done,  and  there  an  imposing  religious  ceremonial 
of  Thanksgiving  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

That  little  village  festival  held  at  Plymouth  in 
the  early  days  of  the  colony  was  the  germ  of  our 
national  Thanksgiving.  Thus  primarily  the  festi- 
al  had  a  religious  origin,  although  it  took  some- 
hing  of  its  spirit  from  the  suggestion  of  the  elder 
Harvest  Home.  Subsequently  it  assumed  more  of 
the  character  of  the  English  holiday,  and  also 
took  one  feature  at  least  from  the  Aborigines. 
The  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  observed 
directly  after  the  field  crops  were  garnered,  some- 
times as  early  as  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September; 
never  later  than  the  twentieth  of  October.  The 
Greek  Eleusinia,  or  Feast  of  Demeter,  was  cele- 
brated in  September,  and  the  Cerealia  about  the 
same  time.  The  festival  of  the  Harvest  Home 
occurred  when  the  moon  was  full  in  September. 
The  observance  of  our  Thanksgiving  falls  due  two 
months  later,  and  has  been  established  for  the  last 
Thursday  in  November,  approaching  very  near  to 
the  winter  solstice.  At  that  period  of  the  year 
the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  hold  a  festal  day. 
When  the  mild  days  came,  the  last  before  the 
long  cold  winter  set  in,  these  days  in  which  ac- 
cording to  Greek  fable  Halcyone  broods  over  her 
nest,  and  which  Americans  term  in  honor  of  the 
Aborigines  the  Indian  summer,  the  forest  men  lit 
great  fires,  roasted  carcasses  of  deer  and  bear, 
boiled  corn,  stewed  pumpkin,  and  made  a  feast  of 
which  both  women  and  warriors  partook.  The 
revelry  sped  into  the  night ;  through  the  boughs 
of  pine  and  hemlock  gleamed  the  firelight,  around 
the  flames  danced  the  warriors,  and  the  ceremonies 
ended  with  a  grand  powwow.  In  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  stern  monotony  of  an  Indian's  life,  to 
their  ofttimes  bloody  practices,  gleams  out  this 
wild  wood  festival,  with  its  pastoral  concomitants, 
its  feasting  and  its  revelry,  the  dancing  of  dusky 
warriors  and  the  singing  of  Indian  maids.  Some- 
times in  their  wild  carousals  the  red  men  consumed 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  winter  provision  that 
famine  threatened  them  before  the  cold  weather 
was  over.  The  date  of  this  savage  festival  sug- 
gests in  itself  the  origin  of  this  identity  in  ours. 


Thanksgiving  was  for  a  long  time  confined  a ; 
its  observance  to  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  and  tke^ 
State  of  Massachusetts.     Governor  Winthrop  di 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in  June  16321 1^ 
commended  a  day  of  thanksgiving  on  accoont  of 
the  action  of  the  British  privy  council  favorable  to 
the  colonies,  and  invited  Governor  Bradford  of 
Plymouth  to  unite  with  him,  which  the  latter  did. 
At  several  subsequent  occasions  Thanksgiving  ws 
observed  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  00-  , 
tably  in  1634,  1637,  1638  and  1639,  sometimes  of 
more  than  one  day  in  the  year.     As  early  as  1689 
it  had   become  a  custom  annually  observed  ib 
Plymouth.     Most  of  the  earlier  appointments  tor 
Thanksgiving  in  the  colony  were  at  different  8e^ 
sons  of  the  year,  and  for  special  reasons,  partica- 
larly  for  the  arrival  of  ships  with  provisions  and 
new  colonists;  but  at  this  latter  date  they  were 
generally  for  the  harvest,  and  were  in  the  lite 
autumn  or  early  winter.     There  were  occasiomtl 
Thanksgiving  days  appointed  by  other  govemm 
outside  of  New  England.     In  1644  and  1645  Wil- 
liam Kieft,  the  Dutch  Governor  of  New  Ncthe^ 
lands,  ordered  a  Thanksgiving  to  be  observed, 
and  Peter  Stuyvesant  did  the  same  in  1655,  apoa 
the  annexation  of  the  Swedish  territory  to  the 
Dutch  colony.     They  undoubtedly  derived  the 
idea  from  the  fact  that  Leyden,  in  October,  1575,    ] 
had  observed  such  a  day  in  honor  of  the  first  an-    ' 
niversary  of  the   deliverance   of  that  city  from 
Spanish  siege. 

During  the  Revolution  Thanksgiving  day  was  ^ 
national  institution,  being  annually  recommended^ 
by  Congress ;  but  after  the  general  thanksgiving 
for  peace  in  1784  there  was  no  national  obsenf 
ance  of  the  day  until  1789,  when  President  Wash-^ 
ington,  by  request  of  Congress,  recommended  ^ 
day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  adoption  of  thc^ 
Constitution.  A  second  Thanksgiving  proclama-^ 
tr©n  was  issued  by  Washington  in  1 795  in  consc^ 
quence  of  the  suppression  of  insurrection,  whichr 
in  several  States  threatened  to  overthrow  th^ 
government. 

In  April,  181 5,  at  the  termination  of  the  seconc^ 
war  with  England  President  Madison,  by  the  r^ 
quest  of  Congress,  appointed  a  national  Thanks' 
giving  for  peace.  The  official  recommendation  ^ 
Thanksgiving  day  was,  however,  mainly  confine 
to  New  England.  In  the  old  home  of  the  P^ 
grims,  annual  proclamations  were  regularly  issiav 
by   the   governors  of  States,   and   the  day  v^ 
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d  almost  uniyersally  with  religious  services, 
IS  the  principal  social  and  home  festival  of 
r.  There  were  occasional  recommendations 
erent  religious  bodies,  and  various  local 
s  prevailed  through  the  country.  The 
book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  1789,  recommends  for  a  day  of  Thanks- 
the  first  Thursday  in  November,  unless 
r  day  be  appointed  by  the  civil  authorities. 
7,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York, 
ted  a  day  of  Thanksgiving,  and  the  custom 
augurated  in  that  State  has  been  regularly 
d  since.  Governor  Johnson  of  Virginia 
;  issued  a  Thanksgiving  proclamation  which 
•served;  but  Governor  Wise,  his  successor 
B;ubernatorial  chair,  declined  appointing  a 
>giving,  deeming  it  a  religious  matter  that 
unauthorized  to  meddle  with.  In  1858 
jgiving  proclamations  were  issued  by  the 
lors  of  eight  Southern  States, 
ng  our  civil  war  there  came  a  period  of 
:  to  the  Union  arms.  Fasts  were  appointed 
served.  Victories  followed.  An  autumn 
itiful  harvests  brought  the  promise  of  better 
Then  it  was  that  President  Lincoln  issued 
imation  recommending  a  special  Thanksgiv- 
rhe  next  year,  1863,  we  were  blessed  again 
ctories  and  abundant  harvests.  This  time, 
nations  were  issued  for  a  special  Thanksgiv- 
i  also  for  a  national  annual  Thanksgiving 
ember.  Since  that  time  the  observance  of 
est  Feast  has  become  an  annual  and  national 
,  a  proclamation  being  issued  each  year  by 
isident,  as  well  as  by  the  governors  of  the 
md  the  mayors  of  the  principle  cities. 


Usually,  the  custom  associates  itself  with  the 
merriment  of  the  household,  and  the  joyousness 
of  the  sanctuary.  But  latterly  history  has  been 
made  to  repeat  itself.  The  graves  of  thousands 
in  the  sunny  South  have  recalled  the  first  burial 
plot  at  Plymouth.  Thousands  of  devastated  homes 
and  the  ruin  of  noble  fortunes  cannot  but  suggest 
the  small  harvest  field  and  the  wild  game  which 
once  stood  between  the  Pilgrims  and  starvation. 
Those  heroes  bore  their  scanty  harvest  across  tear- 
compelling  graves.  But  as  they  saw  in  the  one  a 
discipline,  and  in  the  other  an  earnest,  they  took 
courage  and  ate  their  festal  cheer  with  thankful- 
ness. A  similar  union  of  solemnity  and  mirth 
should  distinguish  our  national  Thanksgiving.  It 
is  something  more  than  an  echo  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  or  the  English  Harvest  Home.  True, 
it  is  a  Harvest  Feast ;  but  it  also  commemorates 
the  heroism  and  piety  of  our  forefathers  as  well  as 
the  ingathering  of  the  harvests.  Its  national  ob- 
servance recalls  the  patriotism,  the  suffering  and 
the  death  of  countless  heroes  who  fell  on  Southern 
battle-fields.  It  recalls  the  services  of  our  mar- 
tyred President.  It  recalls  toils  and  sacrifices  and 
heroisms,  as  well  as  prosperity  and  festal  cheer 
and  classic  grace.  Let  us  keep  it  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  inaugurated.  Let  it  be  a  day  of 
universal  benevolence,  the  almoner  of  multitudi- 
nous charities  like  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles ;  let  it  be  a  day  of  mirth  and  festivity  like  the 
Cerealia  and  the  Harvest  Home ;  above  all  let  it 
be  a  day  of  praise  and  thankfulness  and  religious 
adoration  as  our  Pilgrim  forefathers  kept  it,  when 
with  fearful  but  thankful  hearts  they  sat  down 
with  Indian  braves  to  their  homely  cheer. 
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By  Marian  Ford. 


I  passing  month  of  autumn  brings  nearer 
\  chime  of  Christmas  bells,  and  there  is 
ow  little  time  to  spare  for  those  who  wish 
lembrances  bestowed  on  their  loved  ones 
happy  season  to  be  the  work  of  their  own 
gers. 

often  the  words  **If  1  could  only  make 
ing  new**  are  repeated,  and  it  is  in  the 
r  assisting,  with  a  few  suggestions,  those  in 
of  useful  and  pretty  articles,  whose  expense 


shall  not  exceed  the  limits  of  slender  purses,  that 
the  following  hints  are  given. 

Let  me  add,  for  the  encouragement  of  persons 
who  say  they  *' can  never  make  anything  from 
directions  in  magazines,"  that  those  contained  in 
this  article  have  all  been  practically  tested  with 
most  satisfactory  results  by  the  writer  or  her 
friends,  and  are  so  minute  that  the  greatest  novice 
in  fancy  work  will  find  no  difiiculty  in  follow- 
ing them.     An  exquisite  cloak^  for  use  on  all 
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occasions  when  a  Shetland  shawl  is  worn,  may 
be  made  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  simplest 
stitches  of  crochet. 

It  is  shaped  in  gores,  which  closely  fit  the  figure, 
and  provided  with  a  pretty  hood  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head  at  the  wearer's  option.  The  length  varies, 
according  to  the  maker's  pleasure,  from  a  cape  fall- 
ing a  short  distance  below  the  waist,  to  a  cloak 
nearly  concealing  the  dress.  The  borders  may  be 
of  a  contrasting  color,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
garment  is  white,  or  the  only  touch  of  color  may 
be  given  by  the  cords  and  tassels  passed  through 
the  hood  and  around  the  neck.  The  snow-white 
wool  is  far  prettier  than  the  blue-white  shade, 
especially  if  colored  borders  are  not  used. 

Pilgrim  Cloak. — Materials  for  garment  of  me- 
dium length,  eight  ounces  of  split  zephyr  wool — 
four  white  and  four  colored ;  two  silk  cords  and 
tassels,  one  for  the  hood,  the  other  to  fasten  the 
cloak  about  the  neck;  crochet  needle  of  large 
size,  with,  if  possible,  a  long,  slender  hook. 

Make  with  the  white  wool  a  chain  of  seventy- 
nine  stitches,  ist  row.  One  single  crochet  in  each 
loop  of  chain.  2d  row.  Two  double  crochets  in 
first  loop,  three  chains,  *  miss  three  loops,  three 
double  crochets  in  next  thiee  loops,  three  chains, 
miss  three  loops  as  before,  three  double  crochets 
in  next  three  loops.  Repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of 
the  row.  3d  row.  Two  chains,  two  double  cro- 
chets, *  three  chains,  four  double  crochets  into  the 
three  double  crochet  stitches  of  second  row,  three 
chains,  four  double  crochets  as  before.  Repeat 
from  *  to  the  end  of  row.  4th  row.  Two  chains, 
two  double  crochets,  *  three  chains,  five  double 
crochet  stitches  into  the  fourth  double  crochet 
stitches  of  third  row,  three  chains,  five  double 
crochets  as  before.  Repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of 
row.  Crochet  thirty-seven  rows  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  required  length,  widening  in  each  gore 
as  above  described,  observing  to  put  the  addi- 
tional stitch  before  the  group  of  double  crochet 
stitches,  and  into  the  last  stitch  of  the  three  chain 
stitches. 

Border. — With  the  colored  wool,  crochet  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  rows  of  shell  stitches,  which 
is  done  by  making  six  double  crochets  in  groups, 
separated  by  one  chain  between  each  group,  plac- 
ing in  the  ist  row,  each  group  in  every  3d  stitch 
of  the  last  white  row.  In  the  remaining  rows 
each  shell  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  shells  in 
the  TOW  preceding. 


Hood. — Make    with   white   wool   a  chaiii  of 
seventy  stitches,     ist  row.  One  single  crochet  is 
each  loop  of  chain.     2nd  row.  Four  double  ap- 
chets  in  groups,  placing  them  in  every  3d  stitch  of 
ist  row.     3d  row.  Narrow  by  passing  over  the 
first  shell,  which  is  done  by  naking  five  chaioi^ 
and  then  putting  four  double  crochets  into  the 
centre  of  the  2d  shell.     The  rest  of  the  row  is  the 
same  as  the  2<l,  and  each  shell  is  put  in  the  centiecf 
the  shell  in  the  row  before.     Continue  till  bet 
one  shell  is  left,  remembering  to  narrow  onlyoae 
shell  in  each  row,  and  that  one  at  the  beginning 
of  the  row. 

Border  of  Hood. — Crochet  one  row  of  shdb 
with  colored  wool  around  the  edgt  of  the  white— 
except  the  upper  part,  where  it  joins  the  neck  of 
the  cloak — making  the  shells  an  equal  distance 
apart.      Seven  or  nine   rows  will  be  sufficient 
Turn  the  border  up  on  the  hood,  and  draw  to  fit 
with  cord  and  tassels,  arranging  the  cord  in  a 
pretty  knot  at  the  back,  then  fasten  the  hood  to 
the  cloak,  covering  the  seam  with  a  cord  and  tn-' 
sels.    If  preferred,  the  cord  can  be  passed  throogli 
the  cloak  and  hood,  drawing  them  to  the  proper  ] 
size  to  fit  the  neck,  after  which  a  border  of  two   1 
rows  of  shells,  standing  upright  like  a  nailitaiy 
collar,  may  be  added. 

Scotch  Cap. — An  acceptable  and  pretty  gift  to 
make  a  gentleman  is  a  crocheted  Scotch  cap,  to 
be  used  in  travelling  or  while  smoking.  The  ma- 
terials required  are  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  double 
zephyr  chinchilla  wool,  and  half  an  ounce  of  blae 
or  scarlet.  Use  steel  crochet  hook  of  medium 
size.  Make  a  chain  of  four  stitches,  join  them, 
and  crochet  three  single  crochet  stitches  in  each 
loop.  2d  row.  Two  single  crochet  stitches  in 
each  stitch  of  ist  row.  3d  row.  Put  in  a  pin, 
and  make  eight  rows,  widening  always  in  the  last 
of  the  two  stitches  marked  by  the  pin.  nth  row. 
In  this  and  the  seven  following  rows,  widen  three 
stitches  at  the  point  marked  by  the  pin,  always 
putting  the  three  in  the  centre  stitch.  19th  row. 
Narrow  every  eight  stitches  (done  by  passing  over 
one  stitch  of  the  former  row).  20th  row.  Narrow 
every  six  stitches.  21st  row.  Narrow  every  six 
stitches,  commencing  the  row  fourteen  stitches 
from  the  pin.  2 2d  row.  Narrow  every  four  stiches, 
commencing  ten  stitches  from  the  end  of  the  last 
row.  The  21st  and  2  2d  rows  must  not  be  con- 
tinued, like  the  others,  entirely  around  the  ap, 
but  the  wool  broken  off  and  commenced  respect- 
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le  2ist,  fourteen  stitches  from  the  pin,  the 
1  stitches  from  the  beginning  of  the  21st 
Ldd  a  border  of  five  or  six  rows  single  cro- 
tches in  blue  or  scarlet  wool,  and  a  small 
id  circle  may  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  cap, 
the  centre,  to  simulate  a  button.  Com- 
his  circle  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cap, 
k  three  or  four  rows  single  crochet  stitches. 
ERS. — ^A  present  equally  acceptable  to  the 
ng  girl  or  the  delicate  invalid,  is  a  pair  of 
nit  slippers.  The  former  draws  them  over 
satin  shoes  to  protect  her  feet  from  the 
at  on  her  way  from  the  carriage  to  the 
m ;.  the  latter  finds  them  invaluable  for  use 
hamber.  The  materials  are  half  an  ounce 
e  and  half  an  ounce  of  blue  or  scarlet 
sphyr  wool,  a  pair  of  cork  soles  the  size  of 
rer's  shoes,  sufficient  ribbon  to  bind  them, 

set  of  medium  size  steel  knitting  needles, 
neteen  stitches  of  colored  wool,  ist  row. 
cross.     2d.    Make  one  stitch    and    seam 

3d.  Seam.  4th.  Knit.  5th.  Make  one 
ind  seam  the  row.  6th.  Take. the  white 
ake  one  stitch  and  seam  across.  7th.  Knit 
.  8th.  Seam.  9th.  Make  one  stitch,  and 
I  row.  loth.  Take  the  colored  wool,  and 
d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  rows.  13th.  Take  the 
ool,  and  repeat  rows  six,  six  and  a  half, 
id  eight.  Continue  in  this  manner,  knit- 
jred  and  white  wool  alternately  till  there 
Ive  colored  ridges,  then  take  off  on  a 
>r  needle  nineteen  stitches — or  twenty  if 
I  the  sides  of  the  slipper  to  be  high — leave 
I  on  the  end  of  the  needle  that  has  the 
tached,  and  take  off  those  between  on  a 
iread  or  wool,  which  is  knotted  to  prevent 
:hes  slipping  off.  Next  knit,  with  white 
»red  wool  alternately,  in  the  manner  above 
d,  but  without  making  any  stitches,  till 
;  twenty-five  blue  ribs.  Add  one  of  white, 
1  the  needle,  so  that  the  right  side  of  the 
lay  be  within.  Bind  them  together,  those 
needle,  and  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
c  been  previously  taken  off  on  a  thread 
t  now  be  put  on  a  needle.  Put  the  stitches 
istep  on  a  needle,  take  all  the  stitches  on 

on  a  second  needle,  those  on  the  other 
a  third  needle,  knit  with  either  white  or 
three,  rows.  Next,  knit  the  first  stitch  on 
He,  put  the  thread  over,  slip  a  stitch,  knit 
,  and  bind  the  slipped  stitch   over  the 


knitted  stitch.  Repeat  till  the  end  of  the  third 
needle.  Turn  the  work,  knit  six  rows  around  the 
slipper,  and  bind  off.  Bind  the  cork  soles  with 
the  colored  ribbon.  Sew  the  slippers  to  them  in- 
side out ;  it  will  make  a  neater  finish  when  they 
are  turned.  Pass  ribbon  through  the  openings 
around  the  top  of  the  slipper,  and  tie  in  a  bow  in 
front.  If  preferred,  a  cord  and  tassels  made  of 
the  wool  may  be  substituted  with  very  pretty 
effect. 

Another  article  which  those  who  like;  knitting 
will  find  pleasant  work,  is  a  large  soft  woolen 
cloak,  much  thicker  and  warmer  than  the  cro- 
cheted pilgrim  cloak  previously  described.  It 
will  afford  ample  protection  for  even  the  cold 
winter  evenings  of  our  Northern  States,  if  maid 
or  matron  wishes  to  run  into  a  neighbor's  for  a 
few  minutes'  chat,  without  the  trouble  of  donning 
cloak  and  bonnet.  The  pattern,  while  less  novel 
than  the  pilgrim  cloak,  has  been  warmly  praised 
by  all  who,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  seen 
or  used  it.  It  may  be  safely  included  ^piong 
those  desirable  articles  that  are  ''  always  in  fash- 
ion." If  specially  designed  for  service,  it  nnay 
have  a  gray  chinchilla  centre,  with  border  and 
collar  of  crimson,  scarlet,  or  purple.  If  a  lighter 
effect  is  preferred,  and  prettiness  more  regarded 
than  use,  snow-white  wool  for  the  centre,  with 
border  and  collar  of  any  shade  that  suits  the  fancy, 
should  be  employed.  The  directions  are  given  for 
the  latter  style. 

Cloak  Knitted  in  Points. — Materials:  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  white  single  zephyr,  seven 
ounces  blue  single  zephyr;  wooden  needles  of 
medium  size.  Cast  six  hundred  and  fifty  stitches 
with  blue,  ist  row.  Knit  plain.  2d  row.  Purl. 
3d  row.  Knit  plain.  4th  row.  Purl.  5th  row. 
Knit  two  stitches  plain,  throw  the  thread  forward, 
knit  eleven  plain,  take  off  the  12th  without  knit- 
ting, narrow  once  (which  is  done  by  knitting  two 
stitches  together),  bind  the  slip  stitch  over  the 
narrowed  one  (this  forms  the  centre  of  the  point), 

*  knit  eleven,  throw  the  thread  forward,  knit  one, 
throw  the  thread  forward,  knit  eleven,  take  off 
one  without  knitting,  narrow  once,  bind  the  slip 
stitch  over  the  narrowed  one  *.     Repeat  from  *  to 

*  to  the  end  of  the  needle,  knitting  the  last  two 
stitches  plain.  6th  row.  Purl.  7th  row.  Same 
as  5th.  Continue  5th  and  6th  rows  alternately 
until  twenty-two  rows,  including  the  5th  and  dth, 
have  been  knit.     27  th  row.  Purl,  observing  to 
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narrow  three  stitches  in  one,  at  the  centre  stitch 
of  every  point.  28th  row.  Knit  plain.  29th 
row.  Purl.  30th  row.  Knit  plain.  This  forms  a 
ridge  which  is  thrown  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
knitting.  31st  row.  Knit  two  stitches  plain,  then 
continue  as  in  5th  row,  observing  to  knit  ten 
stitches  in  place  of  eleven.  3 2d  row.  Same  as 
6th.  Continue  to  repeat  31st  and  32d  rows  until 
twenty  rows,  including  31st  and  32d  rows  have 
been  completed.  51st  row.  Same  as  27th.  Knit 
the  four  rows  forming  the  ridge,  the  sist  being 
the  first  of  the  four.  55th  row.  Repeat  sth  and 
6th  rows,  knitting  nine  stitches  in  place  of  ten, 
and  eighteen  rows  to  the  point.  73d  row.  Same 
as  27th.  74th  row.  Same  as  28th.  75th  row. 
Same  as  29th.  76th  row.  Same  as  30th.  De- 
creasing one  stitch  every  point,  and  two  rows  to 
the  point,  narrows  the  cloak  to  fit  the  neck. 
Make  three  points  with  blue  zephyr  for  border, 
eight  points  with  white. 

Collar. — Cast  two  hundred  and  fifty- two 
stitclKs  with  blue  zephyr.  Knit  four  rows  alter- 
nately plain  and  purl  as  in  the  cloak.  5th  row. 
Knit  two  stitches  plain,  throw  the  thread  forward, 
knit  ^vt  plain,  take  off  the  sixth  without  knitting, 
narrow  once,  bind  the  slip  stitch  over  the  nar- 
rowed one,  *  knit  five,  throw  the  thread  forward, 
knit  one,  throw  the  thread  forward,  knit  five, 
take  off  one  without  knitting,  narrow  *.  Repeat 
from  *  to  *  to  the  end  of  the  needle,  knitting  last 
two  stitches  plain.  6th  row.  Purl.  7th  row. 
Same  as  5th.  Continue  to  alternate  5th  and  6th 
rows  until  ten  rows,  including  5th  and  6th  rows, 
are  completed.  15th  row.  Same  as  27th  row  of 
cloak.  Knit  the  four  rows  forming  the  ridge,  of 
which  the  15th  row  is  the  first,  the  same  as  in  the 
cloak.  Make  the  collar  ^\st  points  deep.  Then 
put  cloak  and  collar  together  at  the  neck,  taking 
up  stitches  on  each,  and  knitting  four  rows,  alter- 
nately plain  and  purl,  as  a  finish.  If  not  small 
enough,  draw  up  to  fit  with  cord  and  tassels. 

From  the  above  directions,  the  maker  can 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  cloak  at  pleasure,  observ- 
ing always  to  keep  the  same  proiiortions. 

Suspenders  in  Brioche  Stitch. — A  very  pretty 
gift  for  a  gentleman  is  a  pair  of  suspenders  knit  in 
brioche  stitch,  and  finished  with  the  kid  tips,  to 
be  purchased  in  any  large  town. 

Materials:  One  ball  of  the  silk  imported   for 
knitting  stbckings  will  probably  suffice ;  scarlet  is . 
particolarly  dcsinble ;  steel  needles  of  large  size. 


Cast  a  number  divisible  by  three.  Eighteoi.i 
stitches  makes  a  medium  width.  Put  the  thitri 
forward,  slip  a  stitch,  and  knit  two  together.  R^ 
peat  to  the  end  of  the  needle.  Continiie  tU 
simple  pattern  till  the  stripe  is  the  desired  leogtL 
Initials  or  a  monogram  may  be  embroidered  10 1 
contrasting  color  in  the  centre  of  the  stripe. 

Sofa  Pillow. — A  simple,  tasteful  covering  6r 
a  sofa  pillow,  a  useful  article  in  a  sitting-rooo^ 
may  be  made  from  the  directions  given  below  ijr 
any  little  girl,  who  can  crochet.  What  a  pleaaat 
Christmas  surprise  it  would  be  to  mamma  or  gnad- 
mamma ! 

Materials :  Double  zephyr  wool ;  crochet  hook 
of  medium  size.  Chain  of  sixty-five  stitcha 
First  Stripe.  Two  rows  of  double  crochet  witk 
the  black  wool.  Second  Stripe.  One  row  dufc 
scarlet,  one  row  bright  scarlet,  one  row  light 
scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  scarlet,  one  bright 
scarlet,  one  dark  scarlet.  Third  Stripe.  T^o 
rows  of  black.  Fourth  Stripe.  One  row  of  duk 
blue,  one  row  of  bright  blue,  one  row  of  light 
blue,  one*  row  of  white,  one  row  of  light  bloei 
one  row  of  bright  blue,  one  row  of  dark  bloc 
Fifth  Stripe.  Two  rows  of  black.  Sixth  Stripe 
One  row  dark  drab,  one  row  of  bright  drab,  one 
row  of  light  drab,  one  row  of  white,  one  row  of 
light  drab,  one  row  of  bright  drab,  one  row  of  dark 
drab.      Seventh  Stripe.  Two  rows  of  black. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  till  sufficiently 
large.  Then  cover  the  pillow  on  one  side  with 
the  piece  of  crochet,  on  the  other  with  woolen  or 
silk  of  a  shade  to  harmonize  with  the  prevailing 
colors  in  the  room,  concealing  the  seam  by  a  row 
of  fancy  gimp  or  a  woolen  cord,  formed  by  twist- 
ing the  various  shades  of  the  wool  used  in  the 
covering  of  the  pillow.  The  corners  may  be 
finished  by  tassels,  rosettes,  or  small  bows  of 
black  velvet  or  satin  ribbon. 

Snow-flake  Cloud. — No  name  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  this  graceful  and  becoming  hood, 
which  when  crocheted  entirely  of  white  wool,  in- 
voluntarily brings  to  mind  the  idea  of  drifting 
snow-flakes.  A  charming  variation,  however,  is 
to  make  the  foundation  of  white  wool,  and  the 
chain-work  overlying  it  of  some  contrasting  color. 
Black  or  purple  over  white  is  used  for  persons  in 
mourning,  or  elderly  ladies;  blue  or  pink  for 
others.  Scarlet  is  admired  by  many,  but  the 
effect  is  almost  too  vivid  for  any  one  except  a 
very  young  girl. 
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th  of  the  cloud  varies  from  three  quar- 
rd  to  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  according 
of  the  maker,  and  the  width  from  nine 
lells.  Therefore  the  exact  quantity  of 
red  cannot  be  stated.  Split  zephyr, 
Shetland  wool  may  be  used ;  the  latter 
jretty  effect,  and  is  less  expensive;  but 
sary  to  consider  the  purse,  split  zephyr 
ly  be  preferred.  Five  ounces  of  split 
lid  probably  be  sufficient  for  a  cloud 
wide  and  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long, 
ok  of  moderate  size, 
ud  twelve  shells  wide,  make  a  chain  of 
itches,  ist  row.  Cut  four  double  cro- 
»s  into  the  third  stitch  of  the  chain,  * 
stitch,  pass  over  two  stitches  in  the 
chain,  and  make  four  double  crochet 
third  stitch  *.  Continue  from  *  to  * 
1  of  the  foundation  chain  is  reached, 
should  be  twelve  groups  of  four  double 
ches;  these  groups  are  called  shells, 
ited  by  one  chain  stitch,  that  must  be 
h  to  allow  the  work  to  lie  fiat.  2nd 
two  chain  stitches,  four  double  cro- 
s  in  the  centre  of  the  first  shell — leav- 
ible  crochet  stitches  on  each  side — one 
double  crochet  stitches  in  centre  of 
one  chain,  four  double  crochet  stitches 
r  third  shell.  Continue  to  the  end  of 
3d  row.  Same  as  second  row.  Con- 
e  cloud  is  the  desired  length.  For  the 
:hainwork,  which  gives  the  snow-flake 
mence  at  lower  right  hand  corner  of 
fasten  the  wool  to  the  centre  of  the 
the  first  shell;  chain  nine  stitches,  and 
e  chain  between  first  and  second  shell ; 
stitches,  fasten  to  centre  of  bottom  of 
11;  chain  nine  stitches,  fasten  to  chain 
:ond  and  third  shell.  Continue  to  end 
d  row.  Chain  of  nine  stitches,  com- 
om  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  last 
t  first  row,  catch  it  in  the  top  of  first 
5t  shell  in  second  row;  *  chain  of  nine 
iten  in  centre  of  bottom  of  first  shell  in 
r;  chain  of  nine,  catch  in  chain  stitch 
"St  and  second  shell  of  second  row; 
line,  fasten  in  centre  of  bottom  of 
1 ;  chain  of  nine,  fasten  in  chain  stitch 
:ond  and  third  shells  *.  Continue  from 
le  end  of  the  row.  All  remaining  rows 
lud  is  covered  with  the  network,  like 


second  row.  The  chain  of  nine  stitches  is  fas- 
tened by  merely  passing  the  hook  through  a  stitch 
where  the  chain  is  to  be  caught,  and  drawing  the 
wool  through  that  and  the  stitch  on  the  needle. 
The  ends  of  the  cloud,  if  desired,  may  be  drawn 
together  and  finished  with  a  tassel,  but  in  the 
writer's  opinion  are  equally  pretty  if  left  straight 
and  plain. 

Cut  a  circle  of  paper,  lay  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
cloud,  and  pass  a  ribbon  around  it  by  drawing  it 
in  and  out  through  the  meshes  of  the  wool.  Fas- 
ten the  ends  in  a  pretty  bow.  Remove  the  paper, 
and  the  ribbon  will  outline  a  little  round  cap. 
This  trifling  decoration  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  cloud. 

Infants  Socks. — But  in  making  Christmas  gifts 
the  wee  people,  who  will  see  their  first  Christmas 
in  1880,  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  nothing  is 
more  acceptable  to  baby  or  baby's  mamma  than 
two  or  three  pairs  of  pretty,  soft  wool  socks,  to 
protect  the  restless  little  pink  toes.  The  pattern 
given  below  is  simple  and  tasteful.  The  effect  is 
a  tiny  white  stocking  with  blue,  pink,  or  scarlet 
shoe. 

Materials :  Quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white  and 
half  an  ounce  of  colored  single  zephyr  wool.  Steel 
knitting  needles  of  medium  size.  Cast  forty-four 
stitches  with  the  white  wool.  Knit  two  rows. 
(Count  once  across  the  needle  one  row).  3d  row. 
Make  holes.  This  is  done  by  knitting  the  first 
stitch  on  the  needle,  putting  the  thread  forward, 
slipping  a  stitch,  knitting  a  stitch  and  binding  the 
slip  stitch  over  the  knitted  stitch.  Continue  to 
the  end  of  the  row.  Knit  two  rows.  Knit  two 
rows  of  colored.  Knit  two  rows  of  white.  Knit 
two  rows  of  colored.  Knit  two  rows  of  white. 
Make  holes.  Seam  one  row.  Knit  one  row. 
Make  holes.  Knit  one  row.  Seam  one  row. 
Make  holes.  Seam  one  row.  Knit  thirty  stitches, 
take  the  other  fourteen  stitches  off  on  a  needle. 
Slip  one  stitch,  make  seven  holes,  knit  one  stitch. 
Take  the  other  fourteen  stitches  off  on  a  needle. 
Knit  one  row.  Seam  one  row.  Make  holes.  Seam 
one  row.  Knit  one  row.  Make  holes.  Knit  one 
row.  Seam  one  row.  Make  holes.  Seam  one  row. 
Knit  one  row.  Make  holes.  Knit  one  row.  Seam 
one  row. 

Take  these  sixteen  stitches  off  on  a  needle. 
Knit  the  fourteen  stitches  on  the  right  hand  side 
with  colored  wool,  take  up  nine  stitches  across 
the  side  of  the  instep,  knitting  each  as  it  is  taken 
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up,  then  cast  on  fifteen  stitches.  Knit  three  rows. 
Knit  thirty-five  stitches,  narrow,  by  knitting  two 
stitches  together ;  knit  one.  f  ^^^^^  ^^^  f<>w.  Knit 
thirty-four  stitches,  narrow ;  knit  one.  Knit  one 
row.  Knit  thirty-tree  stitches,  narrow ;  knit  one. 
Knit  one  row.  Knit  thirty-two  stitches,  narrow ; 
knit  one.  Knit  one  row.  Knit  thirty-one  stitches, 
narrow;  knit  one.  Knit  thirty  stitches,  narrow; 
knit  one.  Knit  twenty-nine  stitches,  narrow ;  knit 
one.  Knit  fist  stitches,  narrow;  knit  twenty-one, 
narrow ;  knit  one.  Knit  twenty-six  stitches,  nar- 
row ;  knit  one.  Knit  five  stitches,  narrow ;  knit 
eighteen,  narrow;  knit  one.  Knit  twenty-three 
stitches  narrow;  knit  one.  Knit  fivt  stitches, 
narrow;  knit  fifteen,  narrow;  knit  one.  f  Bind 
off.  Take  up  the  fifteen  stitches  that  were  cast 
on,  knitting  each  one  as  it  is  taken  up.  Begin  at 
the  toe.  Knit  back.  Knit  fourteen  stitches,  slip 
one ;  knit  one  of  the  sixteen  white  stitches  of  the 
instep,  put  the  slip  stitch  over  the  knit  stitch. 


Knit  back.  Continue  the  last  two  rows  unf 
the  white  stitches  have  been  used.  Take  np 
stitches  along  the  side  of  the  instep,  knitting 
stitch  as  it  is  taken  up,  then  knit  the  foil 
stitches  upon  the  left-hand  needle.  Knit 
rows  plain.  Knit  thirty-five  stiches,  narrow; 
one,  and  continue  according  to  directions  fn 
tot. 

Sew  the  sock  together  down  the  back 
along  the  sole  as  far  as  the  binding  off  exte 
then  run  the  wool  along  the  edge  of  the  toe,  % 
ering  it  slightly  into  shape.  A  crocheted  edj 
shell  stitch,  each  shell  caught  into  one  of  the 
row  of  holes  around  the  top  makes  a  pretty  fin 
Pass  narrow  ribbon,  the  san^e  shade  as  the  col( 
wool,  through  the  centre  row  of  the  three  row 
holes  below  the  colored  stripes  around  the  an 
and  tie  in  a  bow,  or  if  preferred  make  a  cord 
tassels  of  the  colored  wool.  The  latter  is  peri: 
the  more  ornamental  style. 
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By  Mrs.  Annie  A.  Preston. 


Wrnding  her  way  with  footsteps  light, 
Amid  the  autumn  foliage  bright, 

Where,  on  all  sides,  and  overhead, 
The  maple's  torch  gleamed  vivid  red, 

Sofi-cyed  Elsie  came  again 
Through  the  woods  to  Lover's  Lane. 

Yellow  as  gold  lay  the  meadows  still, 
Tyrian  purple  the  sunset  hill. 

The  wind  breathes  up  like  an  undertone 
from  some  great  organ  softly  blown. 

The  heart  of  the  woodland  throbs  and  heaves, 
And  a  shower  of  beauty  whose  drops  were  leaves 

Came  floating  down  in  the  maiden's  path, 
The  forests  wonderful  aftermath. 

Fair  Klsie  lifted  her  pensive  face, 
Pausing  in  sweet  unconscious  grace, 

Yicldini^  her  winsome  loveliness 
To  the  bright  leaflet's  light  caress. 

The  beaming  gold  of  the  red  sunshine, 
The  buoyant  glow  of  the  air's  rich  wine 

Made  all  her  yoiilb'^*  — ^—  ♦MU, 
And  bv  4yi« 


<*  AH  hail  to  thee,  fair  Autumn  time  I 
Bring  peace  to  this  sad  heart  of  mine !" 

Her  voice  was  that  of  a  wounded  bird, 
Trembling  and  low,  but  her  lover  heard. 

j  He,  too,  had  come  to  this  Lover's  Lane, 

I  Where  summer  had  brought  him  joy,  then  pain. 

I 

Clad  in  garments  of  russet  brown 

He  lay  where  the  bright  leaves  floated  dowQ, 

And  the  thorn-bush  held  its  berries  red. 
Drooping  and  nodding  above  his  head. 

"  He's  gone!"  sweet  Elsie  softly  sighed, 
"  Far,  far  away  in  the  world  so  wide. 

**  Ah  me!  why  did  I  say  him  nay? 
Would  he  might  ask  again  to-day  !'* 

"  Elsie !"  That  voice  made  her  faint  heart  leap. 
**  Elsie,  my  darling,  why  do  you  weep  ? 

"  The  friend  who  in  June  sent  you  away 
Returns  and  pleads  at  your  feet  to- day !" 

The  soul  of  the  dead  June  roses  burned 
The  maiden's  cheeks  as  she,  startled,  turned. 

The  breeze  once  more  the  branches  stirred. 
The  leaves  again  through  the  air  were  whirred, 

But  the  love  which  the  dainty  June  had  tried 
In  the  golden  October  was  glorifled. 
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By  Frances  E.  Wadleigh. 


the  exception  of  New  York,  busy,  bustl- 
g;rown  New  York,  there  is  probably  no 
le  length  and  breadth  of  our  very  long 
d  land  which  is  so  universally  visited  by 
Stic  and  foreign  tourist  as  Washington ; 
irhose  origin,  age,  and  ground-plan  are 
[juently  described ;  no  city  whose  build- 
been  so  often  photographed.  There  is 
I  village  within  our  borders  that  has  not 
sonal  interest  here,  scarcely  a  family  in 
which  has  not  at  some  time  sent  hither 
s  members  as  sight-seer,  lobbyist,  or  ex- 
ffice-holder. 

aradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  I  doubt  if 
my  city  in  any  country  which  is  so  uni- 
known  and  at  the  same  time  so  little 

out  three  months  every  winter,  January, 
and  March,  the  newspapers  are  full  of 
om  Washington;"  the  most  insignificant 
)aper  that  aspires  to  nothing  higher  than 
t  inside"  has  its  Washington  letter  "from 
correspondent,"  while  the  larger  journals 
pains  to  give  their  readers  a  minute  de- 
of  Mrs.  A — *s  superb  toilette,  of  Mr. 
nu  at  his  last  grand  entertainment,  or  of 
dreadful  scandal.  And  our  far-away  sis- 
sins  and  aunts  think  they  know  all  about 

rhen  the  Easter  flowers  are  all  withered 
ly  past  hope  of  more  life  in  their  present 
len  the  sudden  heat  of  a  few  untimely 
days  in  April  have  put  an  end  to  Ger- 
len  the  butterflies  of  fashion  have  spread 
gs  and  fled  (unlike  the  insect  tribe)  from 
undent  sun,  then  Washington  is  described 
average  correspondent  as  "totally  de- 
A  pathetic  and  truthful  picture  is  drawn 
ipidly-emptying  hotels  whose  long  corri- 
longer  echo  to  the  tread  of  manly  feet  or 
frou  of  dainty  skirts,  and  a  Goldsmithian 
ithful  picture  is  also  drawn  of  the  unten- 
reets  and  the  elegant  mansions  with  fast- 
butters  and  double-locked  doors.  The 
reads  these  word-pictures,  and  conjures 
.  XV.— 23 


up  a  mental  vision  of  a  large  city,  famous  once 
(and  not  so  long  ago,  either,)  for  its  magnificent 
distances,  suddenly  converted  into  a  howling  wil- 
derness, a  modern  Petra,  whose  streets  would  be 
grass-grown  if  they  were  not  covered  with  asphalt 

Washington  (including  Georgetown,  which  is 
legally  and  actually  part  of  its  larger  neighbor) 
has  about  160,000  inhabitants.  Is  it  not  some- 
what remarkable  that  any  city  can  have  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  population  "floating?" 
Even  with  that  tremendous  proportion  of  tran- 
sient residents  the  residue  would  hardly  leave  the 
place  quite  deserted. 

Of  course  the  advent  or  departure  of  Congress 
makes  a  great  ebb  and  flow  in  the  social  tide. 
There  are  about  four  hundred  men  in  Congress ; 
many  of  these  have  their  own  private  clerks, 
stenographers,  or  secretaries,  in  addition  to  those 
employed  by  the  different  committees,  and  most 
of  them  bring  their  families  with  them ;  but  even 
with  the  addition  of  these,  even  supposing  each 
member  and  Senator  to  have  the  patriarchal  allow- 
ance of  children,  the  wildest  imagination  cannot 
cause  Congressmen  and  their  families  to  count  up 
to  over  five  thousand. 

"The  vast  army  of  office-seekers,"  you  imme- 
diately suggest,  "the  petitioners  and  claim-agents, 
the  lobbyists  and  other  disreputable  hangers-on  at 
Congressional  skirts."  Of  course  there  are  many 
of  these,  though  not  nearly  so  many  of  the  latter 
fraternity  as  the  diseased  imagination  of  the  sen- 
sational correspondent  is  in  the  habit  of  declar- 
ing; but  ten  thousand  out  of  the  160,000  will 
cover  them  all. 

But  to  be  liberal  (and  in  this  matter  I  can  afford 
to  be),  forty  thousand  is  an  ample  number  to  be 
subtracted  for  Congressmen  and  their  familie«!,  for 
office-seekers,  lobbyists,  claim-agents  and  the  like; 
for  very  many  of  these  remain  in  the  city  but  a 
few  days;  a  claim-agent  or  lobbyist  who  under- 
stands his  business  can  pull  a  vast  number  of  wires 
between  one  sunrise  and  its  successor,  and  the 
bulk  of  office-seekers  transact  their  business  by 
letter. 

Verify  these  figures  if  you  choose,  and  you  will 
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be  convinced  that  there  are  a  few  people  in  the  city 
between  April  and  January.  In  midsummer  none 
but  the  "Can't-Get-Away-Club"  fail  to  take  a  few 
days'  or  a  few  weeks'  rest  at  seaside  or  inland  re- 
sorts, then  the  streets  are  (like  those  of  any  city) 
comparatively  deserted.  The  cool  October  even- 
ings tell  a  different  story ;  the  lovely  early  autumn 
days  fill  the  streets  once  more,  and  very  few  houses 
are  tenantless. 

Even  in  midsummer,  however,  there  is  some 
social  life.  Though  it  is  too  warm  to  do  anything 
but  sit  on  the  door-steps  or  porch  and  fan  one's 
self,  the  girls  are  easily  persuaded  by  members  of 
the  Analostan  or  Potomac  boat -clubs  that  a  row 
up  the  river,  a  supper  on  Table  Rock,  and  a  row 
home  again  before  midnight  will  be  "just  too 
lovely  for  anything."  And  almost  any  still  night 
from  April  to  October  the  Potomac  is  alive  with 
craft  of  all  sorts;  some  of  the  boats  contain  the 
same  girls,  now  clad  in  simple  garments  that  will 
not  be  ruined  by  a  little  water,  whom  '*our  own 
correspondent"  has  so  glowingly  described,  that 
you  fancy  she  is  never  dressed  in  anything  but 
tulle  or  satin ;  never  exists  but  in  a  ball-room. 

This  same  writer's  letters  are  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly funny  to  those  who  see  both  sides  of  the 
shield.  Sometimes  he  tells  only  one-half  of  his 
story,  goes  into  ecstasies  over  Mrs.  A — 's  tiny 
foot,  her  one-and-a-half  shoe,  but  omits  to  say 
that  the  lady  is  only  ^^^  feet  high;  or  he  de- 
scribes the  ^^ravissante  combination  of  pink  silk 
and  blonde  lace' '  worn  by  Mrs.  B —  at  Mrs.  C — 's 
ball,  when  the  truth  is  that  Mrs.  B —  was  very  ill, 
almost  at  death's  door,  the  night  of  that  ball,  and 
moreover  never  owned  or  wore  pink  silk  in  her 
lifel 

And  to  read  what  all  the  Jenkinses  say  about 
these  **sweH"  entertainments  you  would  naturally 
suppose  that  no  lady  ever  went  to  a  Senatorial 
ball  or  Cabinet  minister's  reception  who  was  not 
dressed  by  Worth.  They  forget,  or  do  not  know, 
that  some  of  the  handsomest  dresses  worn  on  these 
occasions  arc  made  by  colored  dressmakers,  and 
that  many  of  the  guests,  having  more  friends, 
brains,  or  talent  than  money,  appear  in  the  plain- 
est sort  of  evening  dresses.  For  a  department 
clerk  is  by  no  means  shut  out  from  the  *'gay 
whirl;"  a  young  man  who  dresses,  dances,  and 
appears  well  and  who  is  once  introduced  into 
society  can  go  almost  anywhere  at  any  time  and 
be  welcome ;  and  a  lady  clerk  who  chooses  to  do 


so  can  go  out  every  evening  of  her  life,  the  pov* 
erty  which  compels  her  to  work  does  not  drive  bcr- 
into  a  comer  in  this  city. 

There  can  be  few  places  where  it  is  so  eiqr  fir 
a  perfect  stranger  to  see  something  of  gay  fife. 
Suppose  a  lady,  probably  accompanied  by  fiuhff, 
husband,  son  or  brother  who  is  immersed  in  bitt- 
ness,  finds  herself  alone  and  totally  unknown  fk 
one  of  the  hotels.  She  very  naturally  desirei  ti 
see  something  of  the  city  beside  its  public  bnild* 
ings,  so  (if  she  knows  her  privileges)  she  puCifli 
the  best  dress  she  has  brought  with  her — maybe  I 
is  only  a  plain  cashmere,  no  matter — and  iM: 
out  about  two  o'clock  on  a  round  of  calls. 

''Alone?"  you  ask.  **\  thought  she  wm 
stranger  1" 

Alone,  yes ;  no  matter.  She  can  call  upon  uf 
of  the  ladies  connected  with  the  Cabinet  if  it  a 
Wednesday,  and  be  as  civilly  received  as  if  it  «»■: 
her  twentieth  visits  or  upon  a  Senator's  wife,« 
member's  wife,  or  Supreme  Judge's  wife  opoi 
other  days.  Each  of  these  ladies,  as  a  rule,  hoUi 
an  open  reception  from  two  until  four  or  five  ia 
the  afternoon,  and  any  one  who  chooses  to  dots 
can  pay  his  or  her  respects.  A  terrible  bore  to 
the  hostess  these  receptions  are ;  for  each  call  \m 
to  be  returned  if  possible,  or  at  least  a  "  card  call" 
is  incumbent.  The  President's  wife  is  the  onljr 
lady  who  is  never  expected  to  pay  any  calls  or 
visits  of  ceremony ;  but  she,  poor  soul  I  has  tore-  , 
ceive  and  shake  hands  with  hundreds  of  people 
every  Saturday  afternoon. 

Of  course  at  these  receptions  the  hostess  can  do 
little  more  than  exchange  civil  commonpltcei 
with  each  stranger  who  calls,  and  they  arc  stiff, 
wearisome  affairs  (in  spite  of  '*our  own  cones- 
pondent")  at  best.  The  evening  card  reccptioni 
have  more  of  the  nature  of  a  private  party,  aod 
really  deserve  some  of  the  glowing  encomioas 
Jenkins  gives  them ;  but  even  they  are  necessarily  ^ 
mixed  when  the  host  is  a  man  of  much  politicil 
prominence,  many  of  those  invited  are  political 
acquaintances  only,  and  occasionally  some  queer  1 
doings  and  queer  people  may  be  noted. 

But  who  are  these  queer  people?  Who  pc^p^ 
trate  these  queer  deeds,  such  as  picking  lace  hand- 
kerchiefs from  ladies'  pockets,  stealing  spoons  and 
forks,  or  sitting  by  the  hour  at  the  superb  supper 
table?  Are  these  a  fair  sample  of  Washingio- 
nians?  By  no  means;  not  one  of  them  evet 
spent  twelve  consecutive  months  here  most  likely. 
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>od  reader^  they  are  (some  of  them)  your 
>wnsmen ;  this  Monthly  goes  into  many  a 
towiiy  but  not  into  one  that  hasn't  some 
!o-wells  in  it,  and  it  is  these  who  are  the 
>ts  and  queer  people  generally  who  cause 
rnths  of  the  political  and  social  scandals. 

friends  east,  west,  north  and  south,  would 
)ur  "sharp"  gentry  into  jail,  and  your  gen- 
afers  into  the  work-house,  this  city  would 
the  "sink  of  corruption"  that  some  of  you 
e  it  to  be. 

s  not  the  people  who  live  in  Washington 
include  the  members  of  Congress  now  and 
mmediate  families)  who  are  standing  by  the 
outside  the  large  hotels,  but  the  lobbyists 

Those  who  throng  the  gaming-houses, 
ig  saloons,  and  other  more  than  question- 
sorts,  should  not  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
igtonians;  as  a  rule  government  clerks  can't 
to  thus  indulge,  and  very  few  of  them  have 
e  to  do  so,  and  even  members  and  Senators 
the  minority  in  those  crowds.  "Jenkins" 
btless  there  **by  a  large  majority,"  hence 
Versal  knowledge  of  the  evils  of  the  city ; 

a  rule,  describes  the  company  he  most 

tn  a  congressional  election  is  at  hand,  the 

tion,  desirous  of  "rotation,"  paints  the  in- 

Dt  in  the  blackest  colors,  and  tries  to  give 

pression  that  he  and  all  his  colleagues  are 

;gs,  drunkards  and  rouis,  using  one  or  two 

examples  to  point  his  moral  and  adorn  his 

at  overlooking  the  scores  and  scores  who 

arly  and  late  for  the  benefit  of  their  coun- 

l  their  constituents.     The  disorderly  ways 

House  are  enlarged  upon,  but  the  quiet 

'  of  the  Senate  is  forgotten.     As  for  this 

body,  its  warmest  advocate  must  admit  that 

often  strongly  resembles  a  badly-governed 

especially  when  Ben  Butler  and  Sunset 

irhen  they  belonged  to  opposite  parties) 

have  one  of  their  amusing  but  undignified 

tilts.     But  now  that  these  two  have  coa- 

with  whom   will  they  spar?     Will   not 

occasionally   forget    his  principles  when 

-xmts  a  good  chance  to  bandy  words  with 

Or  will  the  latter  be  able  to  adapt  his 

8y"  and  other  slang  to  some  other  devoted 

I  have  seen  the  House  in  many  a  state  of 

Bftent,  bat  there  were  always  (up  to  a  year 

>  ago)  two  members  who  never  forgot  the 


dignity  of  their  position,  and  who  never  even 
turned  their  backs  to  the  Speaker  in  the  noisest 
debates.  John  Morrissey  and  Fernando  Wood 
were  always  "eyes  right." 

It  is  also  passed  into  a  proverb  that  the  Trea- 
sury is  full  of  "pretty  blondes"  who  have  noth- 
ing, in  character  or  intellect,  half  so  good  as  their 
pretty  faces.  Out  of  several  hundred  women,  of 
all  ages  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  are 
employed  as  clerks  in  the  various  departments, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  few  who  are  out  of 
their  element;  but  the  mass  of  these  clerks  are 
not  young  and  not  pretty.  Many  of  them  are 
working  to  support  their  growing  children,  some 
to  maintain  their  grandchildren,  or  an  invalid 
mother  or  sister,  or  a  husband  who  lost  his  health 
while  defending  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Numbers 
of  them  are  widows  of  men  who,  in  their  lives, 
held  positions  of  trust  and  dignity ;  widows  and 
daughters  of  judges,  congressmen,  literary  men, 
and  scientists  are  plentiful,  and  almost  as  plenti- 
ful are  those  who  leave  their  desks  to  marry  such 
men. 

I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  not  an 
office  in  any  department  where  at  least  half  the 
ladies  are  not  educated  above  the  average  stand- 
ard, or  where  one-tenth  fall  below  it ;  not  one 
where  there  are  not  at  least  two  out  of  ten  conver- 
sant with  one  or  more  foreign  tongues ;  not  one 
where  there  may  not  be  found  a  number  of  good 
musicians  and  artists.  And  but  a  small  minority 
of  government  clerks  of  either  sex  stand  alone  in 
the  world  without  the  necessity  of  sharing  their 
salaries  with  two  or  three  relatives. 

As  a  body,  too,  the  much-abused  clerks  are  tra- 
velled men  and  women,  and  have  had  their  angles 
softened,  and  their  unreasonable  prejudices  re- 
moved by  contact  with  the  world,  and  especially 
by  association  with  people  in  other  sections  of  our 
own  land. 

Among  so  many  people,  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world,  as  there  are  employed  in 
various  branches  of  government  service,  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  oddities,  some  who 
have  one  idea  so  strongly  developed  that  it  almost 
amounts  to  a  craze;  indeed  a  harmless  lunatic 
sometimes  goes  undetected.  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, an  eccentric  little  lady  in  the  Treasury  a 
few  years  ago  (she  is  dead,  or  I  would  not  so 
freely  speak  of  her),  who  was  the  widow  of  one  of 
our  consuls  at  a  Spanish  port.     She  had  resided 
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IanythiDg  new  or  desirable  come  out  of  the 
i  often  doubtless  the  mental  query,  if  not 
outspoken  sentiment  of  the  average  eastern 
laming  itself  on  a  due  consciousness  of  its 
i  with  an  older  civilization  ?    But  sometimes 
ubtiDg  ones  arc  startled  out  of  their  self- 
ncy  by  the  discovery  that  now  and  then 
takes  a  stride  in  some  direction  which 
fcer  in  advance  of  the  East.     And  when, 
Hla-Iike,  this  younger  sister  steps  forward 
the  superior  honors  accredited  to  her, 
doubt  takes  a  quiet  satisfaction  in  her  well* 
triumph  over  her  elder  sisters.     It  is  in 
St  that  there  has  lately  been  achieved  a 


triumph  in  ceramics  that  is  quite  unique  in  the 
history  of  that  lately  popularized  art,  at  least  in 
this  country,  notwithstanding  the  universal  craze 
on  the  subject.  We  refer  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Cincinnati  faience,  or  the  undcrglazc  decor- 
ation as  distinguished  from  the  overglaze,  or 
ordinary  china  painting. 

That  anything  in  the  direction  of  the  fine  arts 
should  have  originated  in  Cincinnati  may  seem 
surprising  to  those  who  persist  in  associating  that 
smoke* begrimed  city  with  whatever  is  antagonistic 
rather  than  favorable  to  the  aasthetic.  But  above 
her  smoke  rise  the  hills  crowned  with  a  beauty  not 
to  be  surpassed,  and  covered  with  homes  that  are 
almost  idylic  in  their  attractiveness.  So  also  above 
her  more  sordid  interests  lies  an  atmosphere  which 
in  no  small  degree  is  conducive  to  the  development 
of  the  arts.  There  is  a  paragraph  clipped  from  a 
published  interview  between  Eli  Perkins  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  this 
country,  bringing  with  him  the  coveted  secrets  of 
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the  beautiful  Lambeth  faience :  "  To-day  when  I 
saw  Mr.  Bennett  he  was  in  deep  meditation.  'Is 
Cincinnati  a  large  city  and  a  cultured  city?'  be 
asked,  *  Yes/  I  said,  '  Cincinnati  is  one  of  the 
most  cultured  cities  in  the  Union.  Her  citizens 
own  the  best  pictures,  the  rarest  engravings,  and 
she  has  the  most  beautiful  music  hall  in  the 
world/  *Well/  continued  Mr.  Bennett,  *  just  as 
I  have  gotten  all  fixed  here  in  New  York  Vm  in- 
vited to  go  to  Cincinnati,'  ** 

This  estimate  of  Cincinnati  may  be  somewhat, 
although  not  largely,  in  excess  of  what  the  real 
facts  would  justify;  for  although  her  art  posses- 
sions are  among  the  best  in  the  country,  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  taking  precedence.  In 
regard  to  her  music  hall  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Of  its  unrivalled  excellence  the  city  is  justly  proud, 
while  her  college  of  music,  with  a  universally  ac- 
knowledged genius  at  its  head,  was  an  achieve- 
ment worthy  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens.  That 
she  has  lost  U^e  prestige,  associated  with  the  pres- 
ence of  so  great  a  leader,  is  her  misfortune  rather 
than  her  fault,  and  one  for  which  she  experiences 
the  sincerest  regret.  Those  of  us  who  have  watched 
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his  latest  and  highest  achievements,  felt  a  d 
of  pardonable  pride  in  his  success,  which  was 
equalled  by  a  corresponding  chagrin  when  we  sit 
him  disappointed  in  his  cherished  plans.  Bit 
Theodore  Thomas,  like  many  others  who  hair 
set  for  themselves  too  high  a  standard,  has  learned 
the  sorry  lesson  that  in  competition  with  the  c«tt- 
mercial  demands  of  a  practical  age,  one's  ideil 
must  only  too  often  be  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 

But  it  is  to  Cincinnati  as  associated  with  art 
rather    than    music    that   attention    is   directdL 
Although,   as  individuals,   many  of  her  aX\ 
were  art  cultured,  and  her  artists  of  no  \\ 
order,  the  general  interest  was  at  a  low  ebb 
the  McMicker  School  of  Design  was  estabfuK 
some  eleven  years  ago.     Mr,  Noble  took  tbsr^: 
of  it,  bringing  to  the  undertaking  an  enthusbso 
which  could  hardly  fail  of  accomplishing 
suits.     He  found  but  crude  material  to 
for  aside  from  the  previous  introduction  o: 
ing  in  the  public  schools,  but  little  attention 
practical  way  had  been  given  to  the  subject. 
patient,  persistent  effort,  however,  and  in  the 
of  many  obstacles,  he  and  his  able  assistants 
ceeded  in  bringing  the  school  into  its  pi 
prosperous  condition,  numbering  over  three 
dred,  every  member  of  which  seems  thoroiigl 
alive,  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  bitf 
of  art   in  all    its  existing  phases.  A 
life  class  that  has    lately  been  01 
ized,  and  which  constitutes  the  foi 
grade,  is  doing  work  which  gives 
dence  of  the  thoroughnes  of  the 
ing  in  the  three 
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the  career  of  Theodore  Thomas  from  the  time 
when,  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  com- 
pany with  four  other  skilled  musicians,  he,  wield- 
ing a  violin  bow  instead  of  a  baton,  gave  those 
charming  soirees  in  the  old  Dodsworth  Hall  to 


ing   grades,    while  iriH 
another  grade, 
be  added,  that  ui 
nal  compositioO|i 
show  the  prartical  i 
ing   of  the  schooll 
applied   to  the 
creative  art.    The< 
ings    from    casts, 
which  the  school  «h1l 
ally  supplied  by  Ihcl 
tique  class,  the  mo 
by  the  class  in  sculpture,  and  the  mural  designs  C 
the  water  color  dejjartment,  will  doubtlea  ^ 
pare  favorably  with  the  work  of  other  art  sch 
in  the  country ;  while  the  wood  carving,  wi 
already  has  a  national  reputation,  shoirs  a 
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as  yet  has  not  been  acquired  else- 
£ven   years   ago  <his   department    was 

the  school  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

those  absorbing  devotion   to  the  work 

[the  means  of  enlisting  the  interest  of 
to  a  marked  degree.  The  class  now 
jcty-three*     By  the  pupils  of  this  de- 

las  well  as  those  from  the  private  ataJier 
who  is  an  undoubted  genius  in  this 
aouni  of    ar-  __, 


way  of  hospitality,  for  the  occasional  receptions 
of  the  association,  as  well  as  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  decorative  work,  whidi, 
although  not  large,  is  of  an  excellent  character^ 
and  promises  well  for  the  future. 


•'^i 


^t3l^l^' 


has  been  ac- 
Ished   which  would 

Rt  to  estimate, 
furniture,  both 
d  ornament, 
^y  loving  hands, 
^Klg  some  senti* 
^Ptopriatetoils 
IT  use,  have  found 
iray  into  hundreds 
B^which  are  beau- 
^Bheix  presence* 
^^of  the  designs 

»inal  with  the 
Id  generally  ex- 
le  pleasing  tan- 
thought,  if  one  is 
terested  to  look  for  it,  it   can  readily  be 

I  this  work  bears  an  artistic  impress  that 
I  above  mere  mechanical  skill.  The 
m  also  of  the  Music  Hall  bears  testi- 
10  the  skillful  workmanship  of  the  Cincin- 
oman  in  the  carved  panels  that  grace  its 
^^t^A^  an  account  of  this  work  would  in 
^Ban  interesting  chapter. 
Srganization  of  the  Woman's  Art  Associa- 
►out  three  years  ago,  gave  an  added  impetus 
general  interest  in  art  matter.  Its  object 
form  a  nucleus  for  an  art  museum,  which  is 
the  pleasing  possibilities  of  the  future,  and 
rh,  under  certain  conditions,  some  valuable 

k  of  paintings  have  already  been  pledged. 
achievement  was  the  formation  of  a 
Art  Society  similar  to  the  one  in  New 
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The  association  has  also  organized  classes  for 
instruction  in  various  art  departments.  The  class 
in  sculpture  was  conducted  last  year  by  Mr*  Pres- 
ton Powers,  son  of  Mr.  Hiram  Powers,  who  was 
originally  a  Cincinnatian.  Although  still  retain- 
ing his  studies  in  Florence,  Mr.  Powers  intends 
giving  a  portion  of  his  time  during  the  coming 
year  also  to  this  class  in  Cincinnati. 

The  china  mania  seized  upon  the  women  of 
Cincinnati,  at  least  those  artistically  inclined, 
with  a  vigor  which  at  once  placed  them  among 
the  front  ranks  of  the  amateur  decoraieurs  of  the 
country.  Some  of  them  reached  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  was  noteworthy,  considering  the 
newness  of  the  art.  One  of  the  most  proficient 
of  these,  Miss  Louise  McLaughlin,  published  a 
little  work  on  the  subject  which  was  received  with 


md  for  the  same  purpose.    But  while  the  lat-  i  general  favor,  and  is  now  used  as  a  text  book.     It 


icty  shows  a  much  larger  display  of  woman's 

Riuld  no  doubt  consider  itself  rich  to  be 
n  of  the  ample  accommodations  of  the 
Society,  namely,  two_  large  galleries  in 
pariment  of  the  Music  Hall.  These 
B  rooms  afford  unusual   facilities,  in   the 


was  this  same  indefatigable  young  lady  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  applying  her  knowledge  of 
overglaze  painting  to  the  reproduction  of  corres- 
ponding effects  under  the  glaze,  an  art  that  as  yet 
had  not  obtained  a  foothold  in  this  country.  See- 
ing at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia 
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tome  of  the  Lim^ft  Giieiice  td  brfdy  i 
in  Fraocc  by  oor  own  eotrrprisHig  covntrjoeo, 
the  Ilavclandi,  the  detenDiocd,  if  povCbk,  to 
imitnlc  it.  During  the  fbikmiBg  jfo^,  vlico 
other*,  w^it^j  Ir^  CinrinnAii  »  wril  m  cJiewtcrev  te 

work  tipoD 
the  day    k- 

idfr  CXKItCBl- 

ec!  Ihem- 
selrcs  with 
impk  black 
or  focif  ed 
dettgai  on 
terrs-cottt. 


tmiUtioB  of  III 
fbBo«ied  by  fliiU  bem 
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CT  decorating  the  entire  surlacc  of  the  crude 
ctay  in  colom,  with  a  finish  of  varnish«  she  was 
expcHmcnting  in  her  undergtaze  coloring  with  a 
series  of  failures  and  disappoimmenta  best  known 
to  hcrjiclf.  In  October  of  1877*  her  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  for  she  liad  not  only  pro- 
duced the  dcaired  effect  in  colors  that  would 
iUfld  the  heat  consequent  upon  the  glazing  pro* 


rfsoteySBd  n  cW 
tiilibdf'svar 

.Tna  new  depwtBre  gsvw  10  wU^A  ctnmhi  N 

tnoK  wnO*  iHpcico  to  yutteiy  OeC0f3lt>0<lg  MMf  BVCI 

of  ilic  ifsattloa  tiat  had  bem  bottyved  opcm  eWn 

pasfiStii^  waa  no'W  ivnwd  to  cAfts  wx  aaaitefiig 

tbe  oev  an.    Tbe  tons  ^fwrtgiMmt  aod  afiderffiie 

were  bandied  aboot^  awn  aisoQ^  iMStaidcryp  wij 

daring  wbkb  abowed  m  d«e  finwlwitf  wtih 

diaaincthre  meao«a|^  tbe  confewodiog 

oooe  but  file  uoat  oBiftittatcd  woidd 

guilty  oC    One  of  die  carHest  sryks  of  deconi 

waa  io  tbe  deefi  bhie  already  onach  tkied  no  ci 

AHer  a  tine  ts^  p4U  smr fdie  cMm^  is^o 

^TOTy  the  wfmimt  ^'im%i\  t> 

tioQ  of  thick  laym  of  clay 

bntth,  to  the  sorCue  to  be  onuunentedt 

prodociog  plcaaing  eIRscta  of  flowen, 

aod  figQfCi,  colored  or  ochoirltep  to  nit 

taaie.  or  by  Unt  notiklitig  the  oraaatol 

day  cither  wltb  tbe  hands  or  ajipfiitkrlatt 

and   afterwank  applyliig  theai«     Worn 

resukf  haire  to  this  way  been  produccj^ 

only  in  the  way  of  actual  bemotj ,  but  ai  ^ 

iog  a  skillful  maoipoUtion  that  is  at 

aa  it  is  satisfac  deed,  togei 

rtot  Id  devisiiig  ,  ^r^  of  dccoi 

Meanwhile  tbe  Pottery  Club  wii  foi 
and  althotigh  tt  has  been  tn  ex: " 
little  orer  a  >*ear,  the  adnm«-«ii 
the  newly  actfuiretl   art.  »unr 

work  accompltilicd,  scci.^    ..,-._.,.. ie. 
fiiBt  beginnings  were  in  soroe  smsll 
belonging    to   the    Dcci 
These  were  afterward  c 
room  in  the  pottery  b  clongin|j 

Frederick   Dallas,   Thb  ^ff^n^r 
facilitated  the  work  of  the  cluli 
the  convenience  of  having  the  m\ 
handf  much  trouble  i^  avoided  tn  t 
of  transportation  to  and  frotn   the 
when  the  work  has  reached  the  firing  aad 
process.     There,  amidst  the  prosaic  surro! 
of  a  common   pottery,   such  marvels  of 
have  been  fashioned  as  would  give  the  r 
sion   that   they  must  have  been   created  in 
secret  laborator)'  of  some  magician.     The 
meetings  of  the  club  are  on  Wednesdays  of 
week ;  but  the  room  is  open  ^  all  times  to 
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and  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  some 
most  indefatigable  ones  <lo  not  pirl<  their 
through  the  winding  ways  of  the  old  rain- 
boildhig,  and  the  dust  and  rubbish  inscpa- 
to  such  a  place,  to  their  favorite  resort  for 
jri)Ose  of  devoting  a  few  hours  to  their  all- 
K  hist  outside  of  the  door 
i;  or  moulding  nutes,  plaques, 


qucnt  drives  to  the  pottery,  having  in  charge 
sfjmetifncs  a  carriage  full  of  these  specimens  of 
handiwork,  and  guarding  with  jealous  care  their 
frail  treasures  until  ready  to  commit  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  jxitters. 

Some  work  at  home,  some  meet  in  small  cote- 
ries for  mutual  aid.  In  the  yard  of  Dallas's  pot* 
tery,    surrounded    by    huge   kilns   and    numerous 
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lers,  and  other  artitlt-b,  aci  uniuig  uy  the  re 
ttxicnts  of  the  club,  sometimes  changing  a 
or  **  throwing  up''  one  on  his  wheel  with 
rising  dexterity«  to  suit  the  artistic  caprice 
omc  member  who  is  p>erhaps  more  indi%'idual 
^  The  shapes  that  have  already  been 
this  pottery  for  this  sjKxial  work, 
ce  a  great  variety,  and  are  being  constaritly 
!o  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  But 
Pottery  Club  does  not  by  any  means  rep- 
it  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  for 
^hout  the  city  and  suburbs  their  arc  in- 
cd  workcns,   mostly  women,  who  take  fre- 


V'AsIN 

buildings,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  part,  stands 
the  old  ho»Jse  occupied  by  Madame  Trollop  dur 
ing  her  residence  in  Cincinnati.  Glimpses  of  this 
dilapidated  relic  can  be  seen  above  the  high  board 
fence  that  encloses  the  pottery  grounds.  Ihe 
quaint  old  rooms,  so  inconvenient  and  circum- 
scribed as  to  space  that  they  must  have  been  a 
sore  trial  to  her  ladyship,  are  now  devoted  to  the 
,  various  paraphernalia  of  the  pottery.  In  one  of 
them,  with  low,  time-stained  ceilings,  tumbled- 
down  fire-place,  and  walls  lined  with  pottery- 
ware,  two  working  bees  from  the  busy  hive  of 
amateur  decorators  have  ensconced   themselves. 
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Each  day  they  mount  the  rickety  stairs  that  lead 
to  their  "den,"  as  they  call  it,  and,  oblivious  of 
all  outside  distractions,  apply  themselves  to  their 
self-imposed  tasks.  The  beautiful  objects  that 
have  issued  from  that  "den**  are  almost  past 
belief,  unless  one  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  them.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  and 
one  that  offers  a  curious  comment  upon  the  falli- 
bility of  human  foresight,  that  in  the  same  house, 
the  identical  room  perhaps,  where  Madame  Trol- 
lop brooded  over  the  hopeless  lack  of  culture  in 
Americans,  there  are  now  being  achieved  triumphs 
of  Ceramic  art  not  then  dreamed  of  outside  of 
their  legitimate  manufactories,  and  which  places 
the  efforts  of  our  countrywoman  in  that  line  on  a 
par,  if  not  in  advance,  of  her  own.  Could  the 
spirit  of  the  good  old  lady  revisit  the  scenes  of 
those  early  tribulations,  it  would  no  doubt  feel 
not  a  little  disturbed  to  find  this  abode,  then 
quite  out  in  the  country,  now  forming  one  of  the 
appurtenances  of  a  bustling  pottery  yard,  past 
which  every  two  or  three  minutes  thunder  the 
cars  of  an  inclined  plane,  carrying  to  the  hill 
above,  in  a  mere  fraction  of  time,  its  human 
freight;  the  same  hill-top  up  which  she  used  so 
la^^oriously  to  climb  when  she  wished  to  meditate 
in  the  unbroken  forests. 

The  work  of  these  numerous  devotees  of  the  art 
presents  not  a  little  diversity.  Some  succeed  best 
in  Limoggf  others  in  the  more  finished  designs 
adapted  to  China  painting,  while  still  others  excel 
in  the  pate  stir  p&te,  among  the  latter  one  who  is 
unusually  successful  in  her  modeling  of  Parian,  the 
whiteness  and  delicacy  of  which  is  well  adapted 
to  the  elaborate  and  careful  finish  of  her  work. 
Another  excels  in  conventional  designs,  throwing 
over  her  plaques  an  intricate  tracery  of  blue  and 
gold.  The  work  of  one  lady  forms  a  specialty  in 
itself.  Instead  of  coloring  her  designs,  she  uses 
the  natural  clay  in  different  colors  with  effects 
that  are  surprising ;  for  instance,  the  wings  of  a 
stork  or  other  birds  in  white  relief,  will  be  colored 
with  different  shades  of  brown  clay,  or  upon  a 
reddish  brown  vase  will  be  a  raised  figure  in  still 
lighter  shades.  Upon  some  of  her  vases  are 
Mexican  scenes  in  relief,  which  are  remarkably 
effective,  considering  that  no  color  is  used  except 
that  of  the  natural  clay.  Most  of  these  clays  are 
from  Ohio,  and  this  enthusiiistic  experimenter  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  developing  the  possibilities 
of  this  special  resource  of  her  State. 


Still  another  lady  who  does  not  seem  to  c 
sider  that  abundant  wealth  and  family  pres 
imposes  upon  her  a  life  of  idleness  or  so( 
vacuity,  devotes  herself  to  the  construction 
dragon  vases  to  such  an  extent  that  her  work  n 
also  be  regarded  as  distinctive.  The  ease  a 
dexterity  with  which  she  manipulates  these  gi 


Thk  a  I.I   Baba  Vase. 

tesque  shapes  that  form  her  decoration  is  rema 
able;  throwing  on  her  clay  and  shaping  it  into  t 
desired  forms  with  a  rapidity  that  makes  it  see 
more  the  result  of  necromancy  than  actual  ski! 
The  amount  of  work  that  she  accomplishes,  coi 
sidering  the  enormous  size  of  some  of  her  vase 
seems  incredible,  and  induced  the  remark  on  tl 
part  of  one  of  the  workmen,  that  **  if  one  of 
was  obliged  to  turn  off  so  many  vases,  we  shou 
think  we  were  doing  pretty  hard  work."    Tl 
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;.sf     Awi  ^is\   fr'.n  the  water. 
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"/.'.Ki  '.ot   r.n^  ii^i.c  held  a  recep- 

l.:  Mrtcm    r.   :r.e  po::*ry  building, 

»»'.i^rc^     iv,Ar      r    ' wti    jr.rk    jf    :r.e   preceding  six 

!ir,n:r.^  v-:s   .;>,  .^  .-.::.      v    .r-:"'  mention  of  some 

II    :.?-  if.     ■■:..     r.iimKrirrl  .-.  i  p':t!i*hcd  account 

iT     :-.e  iirVur.    v  il   ^:v«;  -orar:  idea  of  the  diversity 

r    r»eir  vorte   -xnihirrr'i.     "The  work  of  the  fair 

.liters  Tis    ii^piay^  .n  a  fashion  to  delight  the 

ear:     if    rie    inc-i-bracqixcr.  llowcrs  and  palms 

Tiir.ai-rt  vi::i    mc  oeramic  treaaures  that  were  ar- 

-an^ea   i^on  i  jr-i:ul  ii:r::f  which  ran  arourd  three 

itiea  if    he  -oora.      V-^jZi  :he  wa:!>  the  soft  but 

::ni'.:ii::       *i«..n   if  '.»rcntj.I  rags  served  as  a  fine 

ai  :icroiinii     or  ::ic    iispfay    of  pla'iacs."     Miss 

Ui uii'.un.    :ie    .f^jiienc  of  the  club,  displayed 

:':r:v-^;\  .•ie»::n:.  imoo;;  :!:cm  :r.e  Ali  Baba  vase. 

'\.:ii:tiu    ruc!^   ."f   icr   ircices  mentioned  is  a  pla- 

■ic.    ■■11    %  lii.  I  iiie  has  paia:ed  the  face  of  a 

•  e!'.    ,  r:     :i  'nc  :ashii>n  of  those  plates  called 

•  i.iai  'C.    ii««;ii    villi  ■'.     'le  cavalier  used  to  have 

.l:    .r^i    ::c    ai=    «.r'ri  :  ot  his  lady.     The  face  is 

!■^%:•\i.c^:     II      p'rile.  \rA  every  detail,  from  the 

u-  *j-»t.-u«'    o  ilie  .-c!it.;i<:d  eyebrows,  has  come 

lu    A.^!r:.tiMv    ■     Anion^  :he  numerous  articles 

«,      •.  i«.'     iiL'iiber'-  .>  mer.::o::ed  *' a  splendid 

.^  •■  i:ii     >Lii'. .   ic'j'.raitd  in  arabe>ques  of 

lo  _•:  i!  :.  ar^d  thoroughly 

:--iv  .    :  :  a  juir  of  blue 


i.-K.-VljO. 


>_•■  ■:■      ■    l\ir  an,  with  deli- 

■'M    I  :ta:-i.>:  .irc  Chinese 

■Ki.-Ti  ;  .;    s*^-^*^"^*    ^^'*^    faces 

'■-    J    > ^;    uriibrclla  ;  two 

^   ^-vr*   leaves — beaut i- 

^    '..,'   M.i;.»Iii\i  tlnish." 

.  I.:    .»w    '.J "..on  is  mentioned 

,  1  .  .   ;.■  *  •  c!i   is  spiritedly 

\   " .  r  ^  .  v!  r  A w  :i   by  t  wo  fie ry 

.  m^  .  .L>;>.v  K'iva;"  also  **a 

.  .  .vv:.i:x'-,l  with  nar- 

^    ■  .        '-"^  ■  -'^  p>  blend- 

,■  ,  ^,    .  -.-   vcculiar  rcil 

•..    ^  .  ,•  w'iAh  murks 

■  i.<    >  I'.K'niioned 

^  ■   ■'    Vcrr.o  of  the 

-;     .».•.  ■» ,!  >\  :t:i  liost, 

'».     V.     .'.'.  Mooni  of 

/..        ^,     V      -ai^siles." 

»     '      '  .■,■     'v.u!s   of 


horses"  is  mentioned ;  also  ''  two  plaque 
blue,  one  showing  a  flight  of  birds,  and  I 
an  owl;"  also  vases  in  Parian  relief, 
vase,  and  an  immense  snowball,  a  gue 
being  noticeable;  another  vase,  showing 
chocolate  body  splendid  clusters  of  watei 
Parian  ;"  also  "  two  vases  in  Limoge^  one 
birds,  and  the  other  a  brace  of  geese;"  still 
**  a  graceful  vase  in  old  blue  decoration 
brooding  upon  its  nest,  attended  by  its 
mate  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  tw 
fishing  in  a  pool,  typifying  night  and  m< 
Some  of  the  choice  bits  were  eagerly 
showing  how  genuine  was  the  admiratioi 
cial  reference  should  be  made  of  Miss  M 
lin's  Ali  Bal)a  vase,  already  mentioned,  th 
with  the  exception  of  one  she  is  now 
upon,  ever  cast  in  this  country.  It  i: 
seven  inches  high,  not  quite  large  en 
make  a  convenient  hiding-place  for  even 
dwarfish  of  the  forty  thieves,  but  aufficieni 
some  and  valuable  to  constitute  a  most 
booty  for  any  modern  thief.  It  is  decc 
the  Limo);e  style,  in  which  she  still  holds 
tcry,  the  foundation  being  in  pearly  tints, 
over  decoration,  consisting  of  a  brand 
atiscis. 

Mr.  Hcnnet  did  not  go  to  Cincinnj 
urged  to  do  so,  but  kept  his  secret  in  N< 
where  he  turns  out  from  his  own  furnj 
that  is  the  envy  of  all  beholders.  But  wl 
but  that  in  time  these  dauntless  workei 
Cincinnati  faience  may  get  at  his  secret? 
one  sees  now  and  then  clever  imitatioi 
ware,  several  of  them  being  mentionei 
exhibit  of  the  Pottery  Club,  notably  "ac 
pitcher,  showing  a  cream  body  decora 
cat -tail  rushes  and  sedgy  grasses,  with  a  r 
of  color  in  arabescpjes  at  top  and  bott 
across  the  t(»p  of  the  cover  a  spider's  weL 
of  black;**  also  **an  antique  pitcher 
iuinille  and  rim  in  deep  blue,  the  body 
lint,  (iecoraicd  with  clusters  of  the  cycl 
crimson  purple  flowers,  and  leaves  in  darl 

A  list  of  all  these  beautiful  things  rea 
romance,  or  as  if  they  luul  been  create 
command  of  some  genii  ;  but  the  sting 
disappointments  that  have  been  endured 
woes  that  still  attend  the  pursuit  ol  this  de 
of  art  only  the  initiated  can  fully  com 
Those  who  have  any  experimental  knov 
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painting,  and  know  the  risks  attended  with 
ing,  in  the  process  of  which  their  cherished 

so  often  suffer  damage,  may  have  some 

idea  of  the  amount  of  philosophy  to  be 
sed  by  those  whose  colors  are  subjected  to 
11  greater  risks  consequent  upon  the  glazing 
s.  The  heat  required  in  this  work  is  several 
s  less  than  that  required  in  the  common 
y  work,  and  so  long  as  it  is  subjected  to  the 
)f  an  ordinary  kiln,  much  difficulty  will  be 
Qtered.     A  kiln  is  being  constructed  at  the 

pottery  better  adapted  to  this  work,  and  it 
be  hoped  that  there  will  be  fewer  heart- 
and  more  encouraging  results.  The  colors 
ineral,  and  when  applied  differ  much  from 
:hey  are  after  the  firing.     As  yet  the  list  of 

used  is  small,  but  is  increasing  every  day. 
d,  the  risks  to  be  encountered  in  many  ways 
It,  and  she  who  intrusts  her  frail  handiwork 

great  kilns,  knowing  that  it  must  take  its 
es  along  with  the  common  pottery,  must 
I  herself  to  a  vast  amount  of  patience  in 
Dg  the  results.  It  may  come  out  all  right, 
lere  is  an  even  chance  that  the  colors  may 
ished  out,  or  changed  past  all  recognition; 


the  clay  may  shrink  too  much,  the  glaze  may  look 
as  if  filled  with  tiny  cracks,  a  pet  rose  or  leaf  may 
be  broken  off,  or  the  entire  article  may  be  de- 
stroyed beyond  reparation. 

This  work,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  promises 
much  for  the  future.  What  secrets  shall  yet  be 
unravelled,  what  results  achieved,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture.  Already  it  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  some  of  it  has  met  with  ready  sales. 
That  these  efforts  may  sometimes  crystallize  into 
a  valuable  industry  is  not  too  much  to  expect. 
That  such  beautiful  objects  can  be  fashioned  from 
the  crude  material  which  is  to  be  found  almost  at 
our  doors  is  a  fact  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
recommend  it  to  the  popular  heart.  That  the  art 
has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  its 
devotees  is  sufficiently  evident  when  a  trio  of 
school-girls  met  together  for  a  mutual  holiday 
frolic,  choose  to  convert  it  into  a  patient  practice 
of  their  beloved  art,  the  result  being  a  pretty  Pil- 
grim jar,  a  graceful  pitcher,  and  a  flower-pot 
ornamented  in  white  Parian,  which  shall  serve 
not  only  as  a  pleasing  ornament  to  her  father's 
grounds,  but  a  lasting  memorial  to  her  industry 
and  good  taste. 
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By  J.  H. 


Ew  yards  north  of  the  railroad,  and  about 
me  distance  from  Swarthmore  College,  in 
(field,  Delaware  County,  stands  the  birth- 
of  the  celebrated  American  painter  Ben- 
West.  The  small  house  still  there,  is  said 
the  one  in  which  he  was  born,  though  there 
>een  disputes  at  times  about  the  fact.     The 

of  this  sketch  recollects  distinctly  a  de- 
building  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
t  one,  that  was  claimed  as  the  true  birth- 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance; 
::ation  is  sufficiently  designated  to  guarantee 

lovers  of  art  a  proper  .site  upon  which  to 
1  monument  to  American  genius,  if  the  idea 
i  ever  impress  itself  upon  their  generosity, 
ocation  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  along 
le  of  the  railroad,  and  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
icd  by  neat  modern  suburban  residences.  A 
ome  monument  to  the  artist  would  greatly 
0  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  place. 


Benjamin  was  born  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1738,  of  John  and  Sarah  West,  whose  chief  wealth 
consisted  of  ten  children,  Benjamin  being  the 
youngest.  He  had  nothing  to  gain,  therefore, 
from  "  pampered  wealth.'*  He  is  claimed  by  his 
biographer.  Gait,  to  have  been  under  the  special 
charge  and  guidance  of  the  Quakers;  but  this 
and  many  other  sayings  of  that  author  are  known 
to  be  purely  imaginary. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  the  surround- 
ings of  the  little  hamlet  were  not  so  picturesque 
and  fascinating  as  at  present.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  peril,  plunder  and  difficulties  of  almost  every 
description.  Large  forests  abounded  on  all  sides. 
For  many  years  after,  the  noted  ''thousand  acres" 
of  dense  woodland  through  which  the  Strasburg 
road  passed,  leading  from  the  city  west,  loomed 
up  in  continued  range  to  the  north  of  the  hamlet. 
Over  this  thoroughfare  wagoners  passed  in  sections 
with  loaded  muskets,  and  strings  of  bells  arched 
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1  for  Italy  in  his  twenty-first  year,  with 
f  obtaining  full  insight  into  the  myste- 
art.  He  was  well  prepared  with  letters 
ction,  and  had  scarcely  touched  the  pave 
;re  his  fame  began  to  spread  as  the  re- 
jenius  from  the  wilds  of  North  America. 
I  acknowledged  leader  in  art,  became 
ched  to  West,  and  together  they  made 
>f  the  art  capitals  of  Italy,  and  it  was 
ly  to  the  advantage  of  both ;  for  West 
\  an  independence  of  idea  and  style  from 
thors  that  gave  him  eclat,  and  the  art  a 
se.  Two  prominent  paintings  executed 
'Cimonand  Iphigenia,"  and  ''Angelica 
ra,"  added  much  to  his  fame  as  a  shrewd 

of  character.     He  spent  three  years  in 
ning  information  and  substantial  fame. 
;  he  returned  to  America  via  England. 

his  life   becomes   involved   in   special 

Soon  after  landing  upon  his  native  soil 
s  future  wife,  Miss  Elizabeth  Shewell  of 
lia.  The  attachment  from  the  first  seems 
een  mutual,  and  as  ardent  as  mutual, 
ler,  Stephen  Shewell,  with  whom  she 
nd  who  had  his  own  choice  of  a  com- 
;  wished  her  to  marry,  took  violent 
West  on  account  of  his  lack  of  wealth 
>scurity  of  his  family.     He  used  all  the 

powers  at  his  command;  but  she  had 
e  to  the  man  of  his  choice.  She  could 
te,  and  refused  him  in  positive  terms. 
>erated  the  brother,  particularly  so  when 
hat  West  had  procured  the  affections  he 

to  have  bestowed  upon  his  friend,  and 
i  to  violence  as  a  means  of  severing  the 
le  placed  her  a  prisoner  under  lock  and 
3  fact  coming  to  the  public  ear  produced 
mpathy  and  many  friends  for  the  lady, 
tulated  with  the  brother,  but  to  no  effect, 
lis  arbitrary  course  seemed  to  increase 
n  soften  by  these  interferences,  until  it 
\  that  West  never  attempted  to  procure 
;w  when  she  was  released  from  her  room; 
3m  the  House, 
id  Miss  Shewell  had  passed  their  vows; 

situation  over  calmly.  West  made  his 
:nts  to  return  to  England,  and  the  time 
eparture  was  fixed.     This  fact  became 

the  brother  of  his  affianced.  West 
e  been  glad  to  have  taken  Miss  Shewell 
as  his  wife,  but  the  fates  were  against 


that.  So  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  West 
should  go  alone,  and  she  promised  to  meet  him  in 
any  part  of  Europe  whenever  he  should  feel  able 
and  send  for  her.  Stephen  Shewell  was  not  aware 
of  this,  and  proceeded  with  his  arrangements  to 
thwart  an  elopement  by  turning  the  key  upon  her, 
and  keeping  her  a  close  prisoner  until  after  West 
had  left  the  harbor. 

It  was  a  supposed  triumph  on  his  part.  After  a 
short  interval  the  discarded  friend  was  reintro- 
duced, but  only  to  be  the  more  sternly  rejected. 
In  due  course,  Mr.  West  sent  for  his  father  and 
Miss  Shewell,  desiring  them  to  take  passage  in 
the  vessel  by  which  he  had  sent  the  message. 
Miss  Shewell  made  her  arrangements ;  her  brother 
objected;  he  said  but  little.  Two  days  before  the 
vessel  was  to  sail,  Stephen  Shewell  resorted  to  his 
former  method  of  locking  his  sister  in  her  room 
until  after  the  vessel  had  set  sail.  But  he  had 
failed  to  estimate  the  feelings  of  the  community. 
He  was  appealed  to  ;  but  refused  to  listen  to  any 
one,  and  fearing  interference  as  the  time  arrived, 
he  determined,  on  the  night  before  the  vessel  was 
to  sail,  to  keep  close  watch.  To  this  end  he  in- 
vited, unwittingly,  some  of  her  friends  to  remain 
with  him  during  the  night.  They  accepted ; 
were  on  hand ;  but  there  had  been  whisperings 
with  Benjamin  Franklin;  Franklin  had  a  talk 
with  Francis  Hopkins,  then  about  twenty-three, 
and  with  Bishop  White,  the-^.  about  nineteen. 
About  dark  these  three  took  old  man  West  to  the 
vessel,  made  arrangements  with  the  captain  to  sail 
the  moment  they  furnished  the  lady  passenger. 
Then  they  procured  a  rope  ladder,  and  just  about 
midnight  Shewell's  invited  friends  got  up  a  little 
boisterous  jollification ;  they  kept  up  the  noise 
and  confusion  long  enough  to  allow  Franklin, 
Hopkins  and  White  to  make  good  use  of  the  rope 
ladder,  get  Miss  Shewell  safely  away,  and  on  board 
the  vessel ;  then  they  sobered  down,  and  as  every- 
thing seemed  quiet,  took  a  little  nap.  Shewell 
kept  awake  until  near  morning,  then  dropped 
into  a  profound  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke 
about,  ten  o'clock.  When  the  party  were  ready 
to  retire,  they  were  all  wonderfully  surprised  to 
find  the  lady  had  disappeared.  It  was  too  late ; 
with  an  ebb  tide  the  vessel  was  out  of  reach  of  the 
fastest  team  of  the  age.  Shewell's  chagrin  knew 
no  bounds;  he  acknowledged  himself  beat,  but 
never  recognized  his  sister  after,  though  she  made 
repeated  advances. 
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Miss  Shewell  had  a  safe  passage ;  met  Mr.  West 
on  the  wharf  in  waiting,  and  soon  after  the  wed- 
ding was  consummated.  It  was  surmised  they 
would  have  returned  to  this  country ;  but  for  the 
brother's  relentless  opposition,  London  became 
their  permanent  residence,  where  the  painter 
ended  his  career,  March  nth,  1820.  Madam 
West  died  in  181 7.     They  left  two  sons. 

Notwithstanding  West's  birthplace,  soon  after 
taking  up  his  residence  in  London  he  was  claimed 
as  an  Anglo-American,  subsequently  as  an  Eng- 
lishman. It  was  the  highest  compliment  England 
could  bestow  upon  him.  America  might  claim 
West,  but  England  demanded  his  genius.  He  rose 
almost  at  once  under  the  patronage  of  George  the 
Third,  who  continued  his  warm  friend  for  forty 
years,  during  which  time  he  executed  twenty-eight 
large  paintings  for  Windsor  Castle.  Of  his  earliest 
pictures,  the  ''Death  of  Wolfe"  is  mentioned  as 
having  created  pleasurable  sensation,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  and  most  radical  deviation 
from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  rule  of  paint- 
ing in  armor.  The  figures  were  habited  in  their 
appropriate  costume.  The  painting  of  "  Agrip- 
pina  Landing  with  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus"  is 
also  mentioned  with  much  pride  as  one  of  supe- 
rior merit,  though  the  "Battle  of  La  Hogue"  was 
considered  by  critics  as  its  superior.    • 

West  never  rested  upon  others'  ideas.  His 
mind  was  grasping,  and  his  ambition  in  propor- 
tion. He  had  no  taste  for  fancy  that  did  not 
harmonize  with  Nature ;  had  nothing  to  do  with 
chalk  and  carmine.  He  gave  to  his  pictures  the 
ruddy,  rugged  glow  of  the  hardy  knight  or  cava- 
lier of  the  age ;  and  blondes  were  not  fashionable. 
In  his  conception  of  historical  and  Scriptural 
scenes  he  was  beyond  reach,  and  was  always  suc- 
cessful. Leaving  portrait  painting,  he  grasped  at 
subjects  requiring  thought  and  correct  information, 
as  well  as  skill.  One  of  his  famous  conceptions, 
"Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  originally  designed 
as  a  present  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  not 


allowed  to  leave  London,  but  was  purchased  t 
the  price  of  £3,000,  and  retained.  A  copy  of  tie 
original  was  afterwards  made  by  West,  and  is  not 
in  the  possession  of  Philadelphia.  "  Death  oe 
the  Pale  Horse"  has  never  been  equalled  is 
thought  or  execution. 

It  is  a  pleasing  task  to  thoroughly  criticise  Ml 
West's  paintings.  At  first  glance  they  arc  pte 
ing  to  the  eye;  but  this  is  not  sufficient;  the 
mind  becomes  interested  in  the  subject ;  if  soff 
but  little  is  gained  to  the  beholder  beyond  thitcf 
a  pictorial  sign-board.  Let  the  critic  read  vk 
understand  thoroughly  the  scriptural  accoanftof 
"Christ  Healing  the  Sick;"  then  he  will  scara^ 
be  content  with  a  half-hours'  examinatioo  oft 
painting  that  represents  so  faithfully,  a  scene  tbl 
never  after  can  be  thoroughly  effaced.  So  till 
"Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  he  must  read  tk 
Revelations.  It  is  so  with  West's  paintings  ge» 
rally;  they  are  emanations  from  the  mind  attk 
command  of  genius,  and  demand  of  thebeboUer 
more  than  eye  service. 

The  sharpest,  and  yet  unjust  modem  critids, 
that  we  have  seen  and  which  might  readily  |* 
unnoticed,  is  that  he  gave  a  peculiar  samenestt 
all^  his  pictures  by  clothing  his  characten  « 
a  reddish  brown  cast.  This  is  puerile  at  bat 
West's  paintings  are  far  less  susceptible  of  critid^ 
in  this  respect,  than  modern  effusions  that  arena 
upon  the  other  extreme  of  pearl  and  canniat 
Admiration  at  the  present  centres  on  the  bloade 
idea,  and  not  upon  the  natural  glow  of  health  aii 
strength.     We  should  not  lose  sight  of  thisftcL 

West's  early  display  of  genius  is  often  attribrtol 
to  precocity;  but  this  could  not  be.  Prtcodl]f 
leads  to  early  decay  of  body,  and  often  to  \^ 
cility  of  mind.  West  on  the  contrary  retatoJ 
his  faculties  until  after  his  fourth  score  of  yWJ 
a  fact  that  proves  his  talent  to  have  been  tmci^ 
nature.  West  was  an  exception  in  another rcspeelj 
men  of  special  genius  are  apt  to  fits  of  irritabHiiyi 
West,  on  the  contrary,  led  an  exemplary  life. 


The  foundation  of  every  good  government  is 
the  family.  The  best  and  most  prosperous  country 
is  that  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  happy 
firesides. 

True  courage  is  cool  and  calm.  The  bravest 
of  men  have  the  least  of  a  brutal,  bullying  inso- 


lence, and  in  the  very  time  of  danger  are  foow 
the  most  serene  and  free. 

The  expectation  of  future  happiness  is  the  W 
relief  for  anxious  thoughts,  the  most  perfect  cffl 
of  melancholy,  the  guide  of  life  and  the  comfH 
of  death. 
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(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER   IX. — (continued.) 

VEMBER  was  near  its  close,  when  I  received 
ons  from  my  partner  to  hasten  my  return 
as  my  business,  he  said,  was  suffering  on 
:  of  my  prolonged  absence.  Now  more 
rer  anxious  to  make  fame  and  increase  my 
for  the  benefit  of  my  idol,  I  felt  constrained 
1 ;  so,  with  many  regrets  and  promises  of 
^  return  we  parted.  Letters,  long  and  fre- 
beguiled  the  period  of  absence,  until  the 
of  March,  when  I  again  stole  time  for  a 
a  few  weeks.  It  grieved  me  then  to  find 
iith  had  allowed  her  father's  threats,  con- 
reiterated  in  his  letters,  to  take  almost  a 
itious  hold  upon  her  mind.  Her  health 
t  this  time  delicate,  I  flattered  myself  that 
e  of  her  nerves  might  account  in  a  great 
5  for  the  change. 

agining  that  she  had  incurred  her  father's 
ihe  nursed  the  belief  that,  sooner  or  later, 
d  work  an  endless  amount  of  woe  for  both 
ocent  and  guilty ;  but  that  upon  her  would 
heaviest  weight,  following  her  even  beyond 
?e.  I  found  it  impossible  to  combat  these 
anticipations  (too  true,  as  I  have  since  to 
row  learned),  though  fortunately  my  love 
isence  were  sufficiently  monopolizing  to  lull 
9  rest  for  the  time.  When  again  obliged 
\  her,  it  was  with  many  forebodings ;  and  I 
1  the  days,  long  and  dreary,  until  the  sum- 
)uld  arrive  and  leave  me  at  liberty  to  be 
rith  her.  June  brought  the  longed-for  an- 
ons,  and  I  found  in  the  following  two 
that  Edith's  health  required  all  my  care, 
r  anxious,  nervous  state  of  mind,  my  most 
ing  and  patient  love.  I  look  back  now, 
ink  God,  that  neither  even  for  an  instant 
I.  To  meet  her  fears  my  courage  rose;  to 
her  weakness  my  strength  increased. 
¥ard  the  middle  of  August,  Mr.  Livingston 
led  unexpectedly  and  imperatively  by  his 
i  illness  away  from  home.  He  left  with 
^loctance,  as  the  situation  of  his  wife  made 
)L.  XV.— 24 


him  unwilling  to  be  away  from  home  at  that  time. 
Edith's  health  was  also  so  frail  as  to  confine  her 
most  of  the  time  to  her  room,  and  as  it  commu- 
nicated with  her  sister's,  my  visits  to  and  from 
were  either  unknown,  or  but  little  noticed  by  the 
servants,  all  of  whom  had  been  long  in  the  family, 
and  were  particularly  devoted  to  its  members. 
In  addition  to  these  facilities  for  unobserved  in- 
tercourse, Mr.  Livingston's  room  was  on  the  lower 
floor,  the  front  of  a  wing,  with  windows  and  doors 
opening  on  a  gallery,  so  I  could  go  and  come 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  in  the  house. 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  month,  Mrs.  Living- 
ston gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  Edith  lay  in  my  arms  in  strong  convulsions, 
and  the  first  cry  of  a  new-born  infant,  my  child  ! 
thrilled  my  heart.  The  services  of  an  old  valued  * 
family  physician  and  a  faithful  nurse  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  made  the  confidante  of  this  anticipated 
event.  But  unfortunately  the  moment  of  urgent 
need  had  alone  been  provided  for,  trusting  to 
circumstances  for  our  guidance  of  future  events. 
Scarcely  had  Edith's  babe  been  launched  into  life, 
when  Mrs.  Livingston's,  weakly  from  the  first, 
fell  into  convulsions  and  died.  The  care  of  alf 
present  was,  however,  concentrated  upon  my  wife, 
whose  situation  the  doctor  pronounced  "alarm- 
ing." Nor  did  I  need  his  assurance,  for  I  saw 
too  plainly  the  death-seal  upon  her  brow,  and 
heard  the  rustle  of  his  dark,  swooping  wings,  as 
they  beat  time  to  the  slow  pulsations  of  her  heart. 
She  had  recovered  her  consciousness,  and  was  fully 
aware  of  her  danger,  which  was  increased  a  hun- 
dredfold by  her  remorseful  memories,  and  the 
conviction  that  her  father's  curse  would  stand 
between  her  and  heaven.  Added  to  which,  her 
anxiety  for  me  and  the  future  of  her  child  divided 
her  sufferings  and  her  fears.  To  conceal  from  her 
father  the  truth,  to  obtain  from  me  this  promise, 
and  a  successful  elusion  of  the  deception  prac- 
ticed, she  believed,  in  her  then  bewildered  state, 
would  alone  avert  all  the  awful  consequences  of 
his  anger. 
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"  Mrs.  Livingston  insisted  upon  knowing  all  that 
was  passing,  and  though  prostrated  by  her  own 
sorrow  and  suffering,  was  yet  roused  into  thought 
and  action  by  her  sister's  physical  danger  and 
agony  of  n)ind.  Thinking  only  of  assuaging  her 
pain,  and  rendering  her  death-hour  tranquil  and 
resigned,  she  proposed,  under  the  influence  of 
these  feelings,  to  take  our  infant  in  place  of  her 
own,  and  thus  forever  avert  the  curse  which  her 
father,  in  his  knowledge  of  our  marriage  would 
hurl  upon  the  dead  mother  and  living  child.  No 
one  outside  of  those  two  rooms  had  known  of 
the  simultaneous  birth  and  death  of  those  little 
ones.  In  the  dead  of  night,  the  doctor  and  I 
took  the  dead  babe  and  buried  it  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  garden. 

Lulled  by  her  sister's  assurances,  and  by  ray 
solemn  promise  never  to  divulge  our  marriage  or 
the  maternity  of  the  infant,  and  comforted  and 
sustained  by  the  prayers  I,  in  my  own  bitter  an- 
guish strove  to  read  for  her  (for  there  was  no 
minister  within  miles),  Edith  became  calm  and  re- 
signed to  her  own  sad  fate.  Just  as  the  first  ray 
of  light  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  day, 
and  while  the  lovelight  in  her  eyes  shone  through 
the  cold  mists  of  death,  she  breathed  calmly  .in 
my  arms  her  last  earthly  sigh,  leaving  to  me,  as 
an  undying  memory  of  love  and  remorse,  the  little 
unconscious  babe." 

'*0h,  papa,"  exclaimed  Edith  with  great  agi- 
tation, "don't  tell  me  that  that  child  was  Clar- 
ence Livingston,  and  he  my  brother  !" 

**  Even  so,  my  child  ;  and  well  may  you  thank 
God  for  the  strength  that  enabled  you  to  obey 
so  implicitly  my  commands,  before  it  was  too  late. 
Now,  too,  you  can  understand  what  I  also  must 
have  suffered  in  that  terrible  conflict;  and  though 
I  do  not  expect,  or  indeed  wish  you  to  be  blind 
to  the  weakness  and  error  on  my  part  in  the  case, 
still,  I  know  that  your  loving  heart  will  acquit  me 
of  all  willful  or  premeditated  wrong,  in  the  un- 
paralleled effects  this  long-buried  secret  produced. 

*' At  this  point  perhaps  it  will  be  well  for  me  to 
cease" — 

"  Oh,  no,  papa,"  broke  in  Edith,  greatly  excited, 
*'  continue  the  strange  tale.  I  feel  so  bewildered. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  yet  incomprehensible  to 
me  that  it  is  like  trying  to  arrange  all  the  inci- 
dents of  a  strange,  wild  dream  into  something 
tangible  and  coherent.  Tell  me  of  Mrs.  Living- 
ston's future  course  in  regard  to  her  husband  ;  for 


I  infer,  from  what  I  know  of  their  family  affui^ 
that  he  must  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  trutL 
Still,  I  don't  understand  why  she  should  hm 
concealed  the  circumstances  from  him,  as  his  cofi- 
sent  to  your  marriage  and  his  affection  for  Editk 
would  have  been  sufficient  justification  of  bii 
wife's  course." 

"  Yes,  so  I  at  the  time  thought,  and  urged  her 
to  tell  him  all,  believing  his  exclusion  from  tk 
knowledge  of  the  facts  to  be  an  unnecessary  pre- 
caution, and  not  contained  in  our  solemn  promiK 
to  the  dead.     But  my  arguments  were  vain;  ftr 
she  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  be  wooU 
never  forgive  her.    Being  most  anxious  for  a  sod,  , 
having  already  heard  by  letter  of  his  birth  aid 
safety,  he  would  think,  she  insisted,  that  his  aid- 
den   death,  predicated  upon  subsequent  emti, 
was  the  result  of  a  proper  want  of  care,  or  soM 
other  inexplicable  cause,  for  which  he  would  «« 
hold  her  accountable.     Suspicion,  she  said, « 
the  dark  spot  in  his  character,  and  she  kncr  k 
would  never  forgive  her,  never  feel  satisfied,  new 
love  her  again  as  he  had  done,  and  rather  than  1« 
that  she  would  endure  the  remorse  that  her  d^ 
ception  must  entail.     Should,  however,  another 
boy  be  born  to  them,  she  could  then  in  timctfr 
close  the  truth.     But  as  this  was  never  thecal, 
and  as  Livingston  became  more  and  more  wnppw 
up  in  the  boy  as  years  went  by,  the  time  for  cour- 
age and  disclosure  never  came  to  either  of  us. 

''Mrs.  Livingston  became  immediately  after 
her  sister's  death  alarmingly  ill  under  the  aoK- 
ment  of  these  events,  and  her  husband  returned 
only  to  find  her  in  the  very  arms  of  death.  Had 
she  died  I  certainly  should  have  told  him  ill;  h< 
as  she  recovered,  I  felt  that  the  secret  belonged 
more  exclusively  to  her  and  the  dead ;  and  eien 
though  all  the  consequences  of  its  supproB* 
should  fall  upon  me  alone,  yet  ray  lips  ^ 
remain  forever  sealed.  Little  did  I  antidpa* 
the  fearful  responsibility  I  assumed.  Little  did  I 
dream  of_the  intolerable  weight  a  single  seciel 
might  become.  I  lingered  restlessly  about  the 
place,  keeping  my  nightwatch  by  that  solitary 
grave,  until  all  danger  to  the  life  of  Mrs.  Liviof" 
ston  had  passed.  Then,  without  any  regret  fc* 
leaving  the  infant  that  only  secured  to  me  the 
cause  of  all  my  woe,  I  returned  home ;  but  un- 
fortunately so  changed  by  the  iron-handed  blot* 
had  received  as  to  excite  the  conjectures  and 
queries  of  all  my  friends. 
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"Truly  my  old  self  was  gone,  buried  in  the 
grave  of  my  lost  love,  and  could  only  return 
when  we  should  rise  together  at  the  last  day. 
Business,  though  without-  an  object  then,  yet  be- 
came necessary  to  save  me  from  the  distraction 
of  my  own  thoughts  and  memories.  Hence,  I 
plunged  into  active  life.  A  spirit  of  unrest  was 
upon  me,  and  only  work  could  dispel  its  prompt- 
ings. But  in  time,  through  all  this  sorrow,  a 
sense  of  duty  and  a  craving  for  the  affections  of 
life  had  not  quite  died  out ;  though  the  winter  of 
the  heart  had  set  in,  and  the  summer  lights  had 
all  gone  out. 

"The  boughs  were  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and 
the  birds  no  longer  sang  their  morning  song  in 
its  branches.    Five  long  years  had  been  thus  spent, 
when  I  first  met  your  mother.     I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  marry,  because  my  heart  still  craved  some- 
thing less  selfish  and  material  than   my  lonely 
business  life  afforded.     But  I  feared  to  insult  any 
woman  with  the  offer  of  a  heart  so  battered  and 
scarred  as  mine.     It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore I  discovered  that   your  mother's  love  was 
strong  enough  to  demand  but  little  return  from 
me.    She  possessed  a  disposition  and  character 
that,  in  many  respects,  suited  my  needs ;  so,  with- 
out deceiving  her,  yet  without  telling  her  all  the 
truth,  she  was  content  to  accept  me,  and  exacted 
stothing  I  was  not  able  to  bestow. 

**  Good  and  considerate  she  certainly  was,  and 
ber  care  for  my  happiness  and  home-comfort  won 
cny  gratitude,  though  it  could  never  fill  the  cold 
•^oid  that  reigned  over  and  above  all  else.  At 
^ngth  you,  my  child,  came  as  a  sunbeam  into  a 
I'ozen  "heart,  and  with  those  little  supplicating 
^ands  gathered  up  the  broken  fragments  and  wove 
Hem  into  shape  and  life  again.  During  the  first 
''^ar  of  my  marriage,  Mr.  Livingston  had  written 
E^e  of  his  desire  and  intention  of  removing  from 
^is  old  home.  His  wife,  he  said,  had  never  re- 
-^vered  from  the  painful  associations  connected 
urith  her  sister's  death,  and  he  trusted  alone  to 
::liange  of  scene  to  restore  her  lost  spirits.  As  he 
preferred  an  agricultural  life,  he  deputed  me  to 
Lcx)k  out  for  a  well -cultivated  farm  in  my  own 
cxcighborhood.  .  This  proposition  excited  contend- 
Lsg feelings;  for  though  anxious  now  to  see  and 
enow  my  boy,  yet  a  dread  of  self-betrayal  made 
»e  fear  for  the  result. 

•*Had  this  plan  gone  into  effect  a  year  earlier,  it 
5  x^ossible  that  I  never  should  have  married  ;  for 


I  believe  that  the  strong  love  that  filled  my  heart 
for  Clarence,  awakened  at  first  by  his  striking 
likeness  to  his  mother,  but  growing  by  degrees, 
through  the  power  of  his  own  lovable,  attractive 
qualifications,  might  have  proved  sufficient  for  my 
happiness.  It  was  to  this  likeness  that  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston attributed  my  warm  affection  and  subse- 
quent interest  in  the  boy.  Hence,  he  could  never 
understand  or  forgive  the  inexplicable  course  my 
dread  secret  forced  me  to  silently  pursue  at  that 
fatal  time.  Fool  that  I  was !  I  believed  that  by 
throwing  you  together,  nature  would  assert  her 
claims  and  only  such  a  love  would  spring  up  be- 
tween you  as  angels  might  look  upon." 

"  I  can  answer  for  my  own  feelings  now,  papa," 
said  Edith,  ''and  truly  assert  that  they  never  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  a  strong  sisterly  affection; 
only  this,  through  the  ignorance  of  a  romantic, 
sentimental  girl's  imagination,  was  construed  into 
something  warmer.  Now,  I  understand  why  it  is 
that  I  could  never  root  even  that  love  out  of  my 
heart ;  and  I  bless  God  that  at  last  I  can  believe  it 
to  be  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  But  mamma? 
After  all  her  patient  suffering  and  faithful  love, 
did  you  allow  her  to  die  ignorant  of  the  truth?" 

"  No.  As  my  promise  belonged  to  the  dead,  I 
believed  that  without  any  forfeiture  of  its  condi- 
tions I  could  share  it  with  one  to  whom  it  was 
due,  and  whose  feet  were  even  then  standing 
within  the  portal.  In  those  last  days,  I  told  her 
all ;  and  thanked  her  for  all  those  years  of  pa- 
tient love  and  forbearance.  She  was  satisfied ; 
and  with  the  clearing  up  of  the  mystery  that  had 
so  long  hung  like  a  pall  between  us,  together  with 
the  revelation  this  probing  gave  her  of  my  share 
in  its  sorrows,  she  acquitted  me  of  all  blame,  and 
thus,  as  you  saw,  died  contented  and  happy. "• 

After  a  few  moments  Mr.  Neville  continued  : 

"  Now  that  my  heart  and  conscience  are  re- 
lieved of  this  long-carried  burden,  T  too  might 
die  content,  were  it  not  for  the  longing  that  is 
tugging  at  my  heart-strings  to  look  once  more 
upon  the  face  of  my  boy ;  to  see  love  and  forgive- 
ness beaming  from  eyes  so  like  his  mother's,  and 
to  hear  that  confirmation  from  his  own  lips.  This 
yearning  still  holds  me  to  life ;  but  the  cords  are 
giving  way  so  rapidly  that  I  fear  my  atonement 
must  be  perfected  through  this  last  trial,  as  I  owe 
to  Mrs.  Livingston  the  sacrifice  of  feeling  that  she 
demands. 

"Leave  me  now,  my  love,  for  I  feel  weak  and 
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weaxy.     I  need  not  ask  if  I  have  won  your  foil 
forgiveness,    for   the   assurance  of  your    present  ' 
happiness,  which  also  in  part  yon  owe  to  me,  as- 
sures me  that  your  past  sorrows  only  make  the 
present  joy  more  complete  and  perfect." 

After  seeing  her  father  comfortably  settled 
upon  his  couch,  the  room  darkened,  and  every- 
thing arranged  for  his  comfort,  Edith  left  him, 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  give  free  vent  to  the 
feelings  that  these  disclosures  had  evoked,  and 
sure  of  finding  all  the  s>mpathy  and  support  she 
needed  in  the  heart  of  her  husband. 

Mr.  Neville  sank  slowly  but  surely  from  that 
time,  and  though  he  never  again  alluded  to  the 
earnest  longing  of  those  last  days,  yet  his  daughter 
saw  and  felt  how  eagerly  he  still  craved  the  presence 
of  his  son.  Wondering  in  her  own  mind  how  to 
bring  about  the  desired  results  without  conflicting 
with  his  promises,  she  most  unexpectedly  found 
all  difficulties  removed  by  looking  carelessly  one 
day  some  weeks  after,  over  an  EUistern  paper,  in 
which  she  saw  recorded  the  death  of  Mrs.  Living- 
ston. Knowing  that  the  news  would  be  more  a 
relief  to  her  father  than  a  shock,  she  at  once  com- 
municated it  to  him.  After  a  few  moments  of 
anxious  thought,  he  placed  in  her  hands  a  letter, 
sealed  and  addressed  to  Clarence,  which  he  said 
had  been  long  in  readiness  for  either  this  event  or 
that  of  his  own  death,  beggir,^  Edith  to  have  it 
nuiled  at  once  to  its  destinatior.. 

CHAPTER    X. — LOVE    STRON«-ER    THAN    DEATH. 

A  KEAL'TiFiL  iidfk-eyed.  dark -haired  woman, 
with  the  form  and  step  of  a  Jur.o.  paced  restlessly 
to  and  fro  the  length  of  two  elegantly-adorned 
drawing-rooms.  There  was  an  anxious,  nervous 
iinj>atience  evident  in  her  step,  in  the  constant 
cla>{  irg  of  the  hands,  in  the  evident  eagerness 
which  caused  her  to  stop  and  listen  to  the  sound 
of  every  step  in  the  street  as  it  neared  her  own 
door.  Su'itler.Iy  she  exclaimed,  **A:  hst:'*  and 
a-  she  reacr-.rci  the  :I'.re>hi:l«i  oi  the  ve>:iV-!e.  o-:r 
o!-.i  !.,::j:-lo5:  frier*.!.  (  "are::ce  Liv:::g>to::.  entered, 
a:..:  rvc-s.-:'. eo  in  a  scr:  .f  abstracted  moo*i  the  kiss 
-h'j  rarnfr-t'y,  ar:ent!y.  and  }c:  with  some  degree 
cr  :  "t'j..-.nce,  t    :.  7rv>.^eLi  'j[".'jn  h:s  .:rs. 

*•  I  t;:-.:j'.t.  Clarence,  y:u  wo"!*:  never  <  ome. 
I  havr  been  burnirj;  with  in-. patience  to  see  y.:i: 
evtr  since  Mr.  J —  storted  in.  t:.  tell  r.;e  yo*jr 
e ! ec  t  i .  \\  w.is  c  -3 r  n  rm  c :  :  c y o n  A  d  -:■  ubt :  and  I  -i -j 
think  >■-■:   mij".t   i.ave  vonsi'iered   my  feelings  a 


little  earlier,  and  have  let  roe  hear  from  your  ova 
lips  of  the  crowning  honor  of  your  life.'* 

"There,  speak  your  enthusiastic  ambition,  Muy, 
I  am  not  so  sure  yet  whether  this  may  or  may  not 
prove  the  crowning  honor  of  my  life.     Deeds,  not 
events,  lead  to  honor.     But  when  I  entered  ths 
contest  (at  your  suggestion,  and  in  part  to  gntify 
your  ambition),  yet  in  my  heart  the  determiDation 
was  strong  to  use  my  success,  if  it  came,  in  the 
spirit  and  with  the  deeds  of  a  true  patriot    We 
have  too  many  politicians  whose  sole  aim  nielf- 
aggrandizementy  and  when  the  few  beacon  lights 
that  are  now  our  salvation,  such  as  Clay  aod 
Webster — when  these  have  burned  oat,  I  know 
not  who  will  arise  to  save  the  country  from  drift- 
ing upon  the  rocks.     To  follow  them  in  their 
wake,  to  emulate  in  the  future  their  wisdom,  ii 
the  only  instigation  of  zeal  or  ambition  I  feel  for 
the  contest  just  ended." 

He  said  this  in  a  peculiarly  sad  tone,  and  with 
an  expression  in  his  eyes  as  if  looking  at  sook- 
thing  far,  far  beyond  the  visual  sight.  His  wife 
had  noticed  this  abstraction,  and  in  so  doiDf 
dropped  his  hand  and  rose  quickly  to  her  fleet,  is 
if  moved  by  some  uncontrollable  impulse. 

"Yes,  Clarence,"  she  said,  in  low  and  tiem» 
lous  voice,  as  if  striving  to  suppress  the  expressioQ 
of  some  strong  feeling  waging  war  within  her 
bosom  ;  **  yes,  I  see  the  truth.  Even  thisezcit^ 
ment  and  honor  have  failed  to  rouse  you  from 
your  dreams;  failed  to  bury  in  oblivion  the 
memory  of  that  early  trial,  and  the  image  of  that 
one  fair  face.  K\\  my  unswerving  love,  even  the 
strong  curb  I  have  put  upon  my  jealous  heart, 
have  all  failed  to  draw  you  away  from  that  one 
memory,  failed  to  make  the  living  loveof  sccha 
passionate  heart  as  mine  supply  the  place  of  a 
buried,  broken  tie,  or  erase  the  memory  of  a 
woman  who  never  knew  what  fideliry  means; 
never,  never  knew  what  it  was  to  love  you  as  I 
do." 

**  Hcl'.i.  Mary!"  here  broke  in  Clarence, spring- 
ing to  h.s  feet,  whilst  his  lip?  turned  ashy  pale, 
ar-i  t -.e  b!*je  veins  on  his  temples  swelled  lite 
cords.  *•  Hold  !  yor:  have  said  enough.  These 
?*:enes  must  come  to  an  end,  for  I  will  bear  no 
more.  It  is  desecration  :  it  is  a  constant  insult  to 
the  man  yoi  j  rofess  to  iove — a  taunt  on  the  honor 
of  your  hu-band.  which  gives  the  lie  to  all  your 
protestations  of  love  and  confidence*  I  have  bonie 
it,   3s   you   know,  heretofore   in   patient  silence, 
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either  by  word  or  act,  to  convince  you 
oyalty  of  my  love  for  you,  making  due 
:e  for  that  strong,  passionate,  craving 
that  would   absorb  all   or  none;   always 

to  bear  in  mind,  as  excuse  for  all,  the 
ble  and  generous  heart  that  beats  beneath 
J  faults.  But  now  that  my  efforts  have  all 
here  remains  but  one  more  remedy,  one 
ance  to  bring  peace  to  both,  and  that  is. 
You  can  remain  here  when  I  go  to 
jton,  and" — 

no,  Clarence,"  here  broke  in  his  wife, 
I  her  arms  around  him,  **take  me  with 
m't  leave  me;  that  were  death.  Oh,  for- 
!  I  know  I  try  you  beyond  endurance ; 
3U  only  knew  what  I  suffer  under  the  tor- 
this  doubt  of  your  love  when  it  does  arise, 
ild,  indeed  you  would,  pity  me.  Then  it 
[  am  tempted  to  believe  that  no  deeper 
than  gratitude  prompted  you  to  offer  me 
nd  and  heart — gratitude  to  Louis  for  all 
tion  to  you  in  your  bitter  trials,  and  grati- 

me  for  my  sympathy,  and  the  efforts  my 

you  prompted  me  to  offer  when  I  met  you 

toly." 

here  she  twined  her  arms  closer  around 

d  looked  so  pleadingly  with  her  bright, 

eyes,  now  subdued  into  a  melting  pathos 
ears  that  suffused  them,  that  he  could  not 
>rgive  and  love  her,  and  take  her  again  to 
:  noble  heart. 

*  blessed  calm  of  holy,  elevating,  conjugal 
;  filling  the  hearts  of  both  in  lieu  of  the 
elings  just  passed,  a  servant  entering  with 

for  Mr.  Livingston  broke  the  spell  of  a 
hat  never  grows  old,  that  never  knows 
whose  variety  is  endless,  whose  charm  is 
il  beauty,  and  whose  bliss  combines  the 
repose  of  heaven  with  the  sweet  depen- 
nd  holy  trust  that  transmutes  our  earthi- 
)  glimmerings  of  celestial  light. 
letter  proved  to  be  a  summons  from  his 
ary  to  the  deathbed  of  his  mother, 
ust  go  at  once,  my  love,"  he  said;  "but 
«  only  for  a  few  days.  On  my  return  we 
e  all  that  remains  to  be  discussed  of  the 
just  interrupted.  Until  then,  adieu,  and 
►rget  your  promise;"  then,  taking  her  in 
5,  and  kissing  her  fervently,  he  left  the 

\  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  of  Clar- 


ence's absence,  and  Mrs.  Livingston  sat  in  the 
dining-room  by  a  cheerful  fire  with  a  lovely  boy 
of  six  months  old  asleep  upon  her  lap,  and  the 
table  arranged  with  everything  necessary  for  a 
cosy,  enjoyable  supper. 

Her  attention  alternated  between  the  child  and 
the  clock.  As  the  half-hour  after  eight  struck 
she  began  to  wonder  what  could  keep  her  hus- 
band so  late,  then  reaching  forward,  pulled  the 
bell,  and  as  the  nurse  entered,  said : 

"  Take  the  baby,  Susan,  and  tell  James  to  go 
to  the  office  and  ask  if  any  word  has  been  received 
there  to-day  from  Mr.  Livingston;  I  fear  he  is 
not  coming  to-night." 

"Why,  madame,"  replied  Susan,  "Mr.  Liv- 
ingston has  been  in  the  library  more  than  an 
hour." 

Mrs.  Livingston  looked  surprised;  but  laying 
the  baby  in  the  girl's  arms  she  repressed  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment.  No  sooner  had  the 
servant  left  the  room  than  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  murmured,  "It  has  come  again; 
but  I  must  keep  my  promise."  Then  controlling 
all  signs  of  emotion,  she  took  her  way  to  the 
library,  knocked,  but  without  waiting  for  reply, 
turned  the  knob,  and  went  in.  So  absorbed  was 
Clarence  in  his  own  thoughts  that  he  had  heard 
no  sound.  He  sat  by  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  his  head  resting  on  one  hand,  his  eyes 
still  moist  from  recent  tears,  and  gazing  with  the 
old  questioning  look  upon  the  Sibylline  pages  of 
the  Past  vs.  Future.  His  wife  was  touched  by  the 
sad,  worn  expression ;  she  gently  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder  as  she  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his 
forehead.  Clarence  started  at  the  touch,  then 
drew  her  down  upon  his  knee,  and  clasped  her  in 
his  arms  with  a  passionate  earnestness  never  before 
evinced. 

"  Don't  chide  me,  darling,"  he  said.  "Indeed, 
I  had  no  intention  of  being  so  long  without  seeing 
you ;  but  as  I  came  in,  James  told  me  that  there 
was  a  letter  here  for  roe,  and  I  thought  only  to 
get  it,  and  then  go  to  you,  but" — 

" Never  mind  the  letter,  Clarence;  but  tell  me 
of  your  mother,"  said  his  wife. 

"  It  is  all  over,  Mary.  My  poor  mother  has  I  trust 
at  last  found  rest  and  peace.  It  was  a  sad  death- 
bed ;  so  much  reproach  for  her  course  to  the 
living;  so  much  remorse  for  her  course  to  the 
dead." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Clarence?    Surely, 
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if  ever  woman  led  a  pare,  blamelen  life,  it  was 
your  mother.'' 

''Ah,  Mary/'  replied  her  husband,  "every 
year  of  life  convinces  me  that  our  feces  and  often 
our  deeds  are  but  the  masks  that  conceal  our 
heart's  deep  secrets.  My  mother  was  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule." 

He  then  proceeded  to  repeat  to  her  in  part  the 
revelations  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  made 
by  Mrs.  Livingston,  and  how  in  that  disclosure 
all  her  wayward  moods  of  alternate  affection  and 
repulsion  toward  him  were  now  understood,  pitied 
and  forgiven ;  appreciating  as  he  did  at  that  mo- 
ment how  much  she  had  suffered  in  the  conflict, 
and  how  faithful  through  all  she  had  been  to  the 
child  who  had  brought  such  a  blight  upon  her 
life.  All  she  then  asked  as  a  proof  of  his  love 
and  gratitude  was  that  he  should  never  divulge 
even  to  his  sisters  the  secret  of  his  birth ;  never 
appear  to  the  world  other  than  the  child  of  the 
husband  she  had  so  wronged,  so  that  the  world 
should  never  know  that  this  son  of  whom  he  had 
been  so  proud  was  after  all  not  even  of  his  own 
blood. 

"  Of  course,  Mary,  you  were  not  included  in 
this  prohibition,  for  the  husband's  honor  is  the 
wife's.  Beside,  I  could  not  hold  in  my  own  keep- 
ing alone  the  clue  to  the  mystery  that  has  darkened 
my  life.  I  see  its  shadow  fell  daily  over  yours, 
when  the  power  of  expelling  the  gloom  was  in  my 
own  hands,  and  now  I  may  tell  you  what  before 
you  would  only  believe  with  a  reservation.  It  was 
not  the  image  of  Edith  or  my  past  love  for  her 
that  so  changed  my  nature,  and  called  up  at  times 
those  fits  of  gloomy  sadness  that  made  you  so 
jealous  and  unhappy;  it  was  the  unfathomable  mys- 
tery that  enshrouded  the  circumstances  and  actors 
from  beginning  to  end ;  it  was  the  sudden  silence 
and  separation  that  fell  like  the  pall  of  death  be- 
tween me  and  those  I  had  so  honored  and  loved ; 
but,  worse  than  that,  it  was  the  doubt  and  distrust 
of  all  future  professions  of  friendship,  that  made 
the  bitter  fruit  of  these  experiences.  But  this 
letter  has  made  clear  all  that  has  been  so  dark, 
and  has  awakened  the  old  love  and  reverence  that 
made,  glad  my  lost,  boyish  years.     Don't   start. 


wUdj 


love,  and  look  so  pained.    When  yon  have  i 
this,"  laying  hit  band  on  Mr.  Neville's 
"  you  will  acquit  me  of  all  wrong,  and  wQI  \ 
believe  what  I  have  before  told  you,  that  ny  ] 
for  Edith  was  such  as  belonged  to  the 
hallowed  by  the  purity  of  the  life  out  of  i 
grew,  and  sanctified  by  the  mysteiy  that 
never  allow  either  Uame  to  fell  upon  ber,  or  < 
plete  oblivion  to  swallow  and  aanihible 
early  memories,  at  once  so  sweet  and  ao  I 
When  you  learn,  as  yon  will  aoon,  tiie 
stances  that  made  Mr.  NevOle  my  fether,  yoti 
have  no  further  fears,  no  more  jealous  papg^l 
your  husband  should  love  his  sister  better  tb 
wife." 

A  few  more  explanations,  and  Mary  i 
all.    Amazement,  joy  and  self-reproach 
her  in  turn,  and  unwilling  as  she  was  to  lose  1 
husband  again,  even  for  a  day,  she  yet'ttged  1 
going  immediately  to  Mr.  Neville, 
his  departure  in  time  for  an  early  boat  i 
ing. 

The  force  of  love  in  the  dying  man'a  hent  1 
coped  bravely  with  disease;  the  winp  of  i 
were  furled  until  the  fether  and  i 
more  and  for  the  last  time  claq)ed  in  i 
arms.  The  awe  and  majesty  of  a  death  j 
thus  waiting  on  a  human  love  placed  thel 
and  sister  at  once  in  a  natural  position  towiidi 
other.  When  Edith  saw  this  peacefel, 
sent  termination  to  a  series  of  events  dist  I 
through  long  years  proved  so  calamiton; 
she  saw  the  smile  of  satisfied,  accomplished  I 
mingled  with  the  death  dews  on  that 
father's  face,  she  felt  that  all  past  uxmm%,\ 
present  grief  should  find  their  balm  in  a  spirit^ 
resignation  to  these  mercies  that  thns  dx^dkdi 
clouds  from  her  future  life,  and  left  the 
of  one  so  beloved  beyond  reproach  forever. 
then, 

*<  All  was  ended  now,  the  hope  and  the  fear  tad  the  i 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  I 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  | 
And  as  she  pressed   once  more  the  djring  hetd  to  hr] 

bosom, 

xNfeekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  munnured,  'FiAei,l 
thank  thee/" 


**  Carpe  Diem." — How  many  moments  we  lose,  ;  wife  always  made  him  wait  for  his  dinner,  thit 
when,  by  watchfulness,  we  might  appropriate  them  '  presented  her  with  a  book,  sa3ring:  ''There  bl 
to  good  result!     It  is  told  of  d'Agucsseau,  whose    work  of  the  moments  before  dinner." 
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A   LILY   FESTIVAL  AT   NOLA. 

By  Cyril  Raymond. 


is  but  an  hour's  journey  by  rail  from 
Why,  then,  you  may  ask,  do  travellers 
say  so  little  of  this  ancient  Campanian 

The  simple  answer  is  that  it  has  now  lost 
its  attractions,  and   dwindled  into  the 

an  ordinary  Italian  town. 

>eople  one  sees  about  the  streets  of  Nola 

ire  very  much  unlike  those  brave  inhabi- 

0  so  successfully  repulsed  Hannibal  from 
s;  and  no  doubt  the  town  has  lost  those 
that  so  endeared  it  to  the  Emperor  Au- 
ind  made  it  even  the  rival  of  Pompeii, 
r,  the  surrounding  country  is  particularly 
I.  Vineyards,  fruit-trees,  meadow  and  til- 
i  lie  interspersed  over  a  fertile  and  luxu- 
lin,  on  one  side  of  which  rises  a  lofty 
Q,  just    screening  Vesuvius    from   view. 

1  by  the  roadside,  in  the  fields,  or  on  the 
es  can  as  usual  be  heard  improvising  little 
>,  and  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  the 
itreets,  the  porticos,  verandas,  and  favorite 
)f  the  old  town  are  alive  with  the  brawl- 

the  restlessness  of  Italian  men,  women, 
[Iren. 

are,  at  all  events,  two  days  in  the  year 
ola  is  the  scene  of  unusual  merriment, 
when  the  gay  bacchanalian  procession  of 
ans  pass  through  the  town,  on  their  way 
I  grand  festival  of  the  Madonna,  near 
j  and  the  other  is  that  which  we  are 
describe  as  the  fftte-day  of  Nola's  patron 
lulinus,  who  held  a  bishopric  there  in  the 
tury.  The  people  know  really  very  little 
le  bishop;  but  they  associate  him,  not- 
ding,  with  the  highest  type  of  a  noble- 
exemplary  man.  A  beautiful  vase  of 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral,  and 
have  been  used  at  the  marriage-feast  in 
Galilee,  helps  to  keep  alive  the  memory 
nus,  who  once  possessed  that  precious 
the  gift  of  a  devoted  pilgrim  to  the  Holy 
But  many  of  those  who  join  in  the  games 
procession  of  the  twenty-second  of  June 
loubt,  influenced  by  an  old  tradition  that 
the  pure  nature  and  the  self-sacrificing 
the  good  bishop.     A  poor  distressed 


widow  asked  him  one  day  for  a  small  sum  of 
money,  in  order  that  she  might  ransom  her  cher- 
ished son  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  Pauli- 
nus  was  touched  by  the  mother's  sad  tale.  He 
had  not  the  money,  but  so  keen  was  his  sympathy 
that  he  offered  to  put  himself  in  her  son's  place. 
He  was  accordingly  taken  to  Barbary,  and  lived 
there  in  confinement  many  years.  On  his  return 
he  was  welcomed  with  the  most  brilliant  celebra- 
tions, and  all  the  people  of  Nola  expressed  their 
joy  in  just  such  acts  of  devotion  as  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  present  day.  Very  few  can  tell  you  any- 
thing more  about  the  Saint;  but  one  becomes 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have  learned  to  look 
upon  the  anniversary  of  his  death  as  one  of  the 
most  festive  days  in  the  year.  No  one  could  fail 
to  be  amazed  at  .the  curious  yet  magnificent  pa- 
geant that  on  this  day  is  made  to  do  honor  to  the 
bishop's  memory.  There  is  then  also  every  form 
of  life  and  amusement  about  the  streets  of  Nola. 
Apart  from  the  special  attraction  of  the  proces- 
sion, a  cattle  fair,  horse-races,  games,  and  every 
kind  of  fun  that  an  Italian  delights  in,  draw  large 
numbers  of  pleasure-seekers  from  Capua,  Caserta, 
and  the  neighboring  villages.  The  ordinary  quiet 
of  the  old  town  is  suddenly  astir  with  the  hissing, 
hullaballooing,  and  clattering  of  a  little  Naples. 
Joyous  throngs  of  young  and  old  fill  the  streets 
and  squares,  and  the  shrill  shouting  o/  vendors, 
the  braying  of  donkeys,  the  cracking  of  whips 
and  the  songs  of  merriment  make  one  unceasing 
uproar. 

The  festival  comes  at  a  time  when  Nature  lends 
a  most  delightful  charm  to  the  occasion.  Towards 
the  month  of  July,  lilies  occur  in  abundant  per- 
fection, and  these  the  peasants  gather  in  enormous 
quantities  to  grace  the  celebrations  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  June.  It  quite  astonishes  one  to  see 
the  lavish  display  of  lilies  and  the  curious  use  to 
which  they  are  put.  Trade-guilds  of  barbers, 
green-grocers,  etc.,  undertake  the  management  of 
affairs,  and  strive  to  outdo  one  another  in  their 
preparations.  They  construct  at  their  own  ex- 
pense huge  wooden  frames,  which  they  cover  com- 
pletely with  buds,  leaves,  and  flowers,  interspersed 
with  religious  emblems,  and  surmounted  each  by 
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a  large  cross.  These  structures  are  shaped  like 
pyramids,  and  are  often  higher  than  the  highest 
houses.  They  are  divided  into  two  stories,  as  it 
were,  marked  off  by  balconies.  On  the  lower  of 
these  are  children  in  the  garb  of  angels,  throwing 
flowers,  trinkets,  and  scraps  of  paper  to  the  hustling 
crowds  beneath.  On  the  upper  balcony,  no  child 
could  rightly  be  allowed  to  venture,  and  so  paper 
angels  are  substituted,  their  arms  and  wings  being 
made  to  move  by  strings  worked  from  below. 
These  colossal  structures  are  each  supported  on  a 
broad  platform,  and  actually  borne  along  on  the 
shoulders  of  men,  whose  long  white  robes  and 
sober  aspect  remind  one  of  the  religious  nature 
of  the  display.  Surely,  the  weight  of  these  so- 
called  **  lilies"  cannot  be  anything  like  so  great  as 
it  seems  to  be,  for  twenty-five  able-bodied  fellows 
are  found  amply  sufficient  to  carry  each  one,  as 
long  as  the  procession  lasts.  One  cannot  help 
pitying  these  poor  creatures  who  thus  '*  bear  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day;"  yet  they  seem  to 
take  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  work,  and 
are  content  with  the  paltry  pittance  they  get  from 
the  accompanying  crowds.  At  funeral  pace  the 
procession  moves  along  the  narrow  streets  and 
through  the  squares,  stopping  here  and  there  before 
the  houses  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  may  pos- 
sibly manifest  their  sympathy  with  the  proceedings 
by  throwing  out  a  small  donation.  The  air  rings 
with  the  excitement  of  the  surrounding  life ;  the 
scene  is  one  of  mixed  gayety  and  gravity.    Frolic- 


some youths,  and  merry  maidens  in  their  faocf- 
colored  costumes,  play  in  and  about  the  crowd; 
hawkers  with  shrill  cries  are  endeavoring  to  attract 
the  bystanders  to  their  display  of  wine,  fniit  and 
cakes ;  priests  cast  a  benignant  smile  at  the  pro^ 
cession,  or  make  a  reverential  bow  of  the  hod; 
and  water-women  fall  on  their  knees  as  the  "lilj" 
passes  by.  The  air  seems  filled  with  the  paper* 
like  articles  that  are  being  showered  down  by  the 
little  angels,  who  would  have  ^^try  spectator  tab 
away  some  memento  of  the  Saint's  beneficence. 
Some  of  the  <'  lilies"  have  bells  attached  totkn, 
which  are  kept  continually  ringing.  This  is  odj 
intended  as  an  additional  honor  to  Paulinos,  vho 
has  long  enjoyed  the  credit  of  having  invented 
church  bells ;  but  not  rightly,  however,  for  they 
were  unknown  until  the  seventh  century.  Pro- 
bably because  they  first  came  from  Campania,  the 
origin  of  their  introduction  has  been  attributed  to 
the  good  Bishop  of  Nola,  whom  the  people  vere 
ready  to  believe  as  the  author  of  most  of  the 
blessings  they  enjoyed.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  people  are  now  as  ignorant  of  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  bells  on  this  occasion  as  they  are  of  the 
whole  ceremony. 

The  festival  of  the  patron  Saint  has  been  con- 
tinued for  centuries,  and  apparently  never  suggesti 
anything  mbre  to  its  votaries  than  a  day  on  which 
little  angels  shower  down  devotional  images,  and 
citizens  in  and  around  the  town  gather  together  for 
a  general  jollification. 


BIRTHDAYS. 

By  Cousin   Constance. 


The  years  they  come  and  go, 
Leaving  soft  falls  of  snow 

Upun  our  hair, 
Touching  with  darkening  fingers 
(3ur  eyes,  'till  shadows  linger, 

At  noonday  fair. 

The  years,  the  swift,  strong  years, 
Staying  not  for  our  tears, 

liearing  away, 
On  ihcir  resistless  wings, 
The  loved  and  beautiful  things 

Of  early  days. 

And  yet,  oh,  years,  ye  bring 
IJalni  for  our  sorrowing, 
Rest  after  pain. 


Experience  bom  of  care, 

Many  a  treasure  rare — 

Soft  the  refrain. 

Of  your  departing  song, 
Something  to  it  belongs 

That  cannot  die. 
Some  sweet  and  lengthening  calm. 
That  like  a  holy  psalm. 

Hushes  our  sighs. 

Idlest  they  whom  fleeting  years 
Bring  no  regretful  tears 

For  wasted  hours. 
Walking  with  heavenward  eyes, 
Toward  years  that  never  die, 

Or  fade  their  llowers. 
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WOMEN  AND  CHIVALRY. 

By  Maurice  M.  Rowland. 


tJCE  for  the  gentler  sex  was  inculcated 
rsson  of  chivalry.  In  the  early  educa- 
)uth,  women  were   represented   as  the 

respectful  love  and  the  dispensers  of 
The  child  was  taught  that  to  be  an 
and  happy  man,  he  should  prove  him- 
y  of  the  love  of  a  virtuous  woman, 
son/*  says  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein,  in 
entitled  ''Duties  Owed  '  to  Women," 
y  sucked  in  with  his  mother's  milk ;  so 
wonderful  that  love  and  honor  should 
lentified  in  his  soul.  When  I  was  a 
oung  that  I  used  to  ride  upon  a  stick,  I 
•ersuaded  that  I  ought  to  honor  women 
iiat  I  possessed — love,  goods,  courage, 

Till  the  age  of  seven,  the  child  was  to 
the  discipline  of  women.  Wirin  von 
J,  in  his  chivalric  poem  of  '*  Wigolais," 
t  while  the  knights  would  teach  the  boy 
ercises  of  chivalry,  the  women  of  the 

such  an  affection  for  his  virtue  that 
;d  him  when  much  older  to  go  about 
liar  manner  among  them.  Blisching 
at  with  the  decline  of  chivalry  this  ten- 
t  the  same  time  this  manly,  education 
^e  been  changed  for  a  mode  which  did 
s  to  effect  any  such  general  object, 
md  the  rules  of  chivalry  conspired  in 
to  convince  youth  that  the  object  of  its 
:o  be  obtained  by  virtue ;  that  the  image 

held  with  all  the  rapture  of  the  imagi- 

to  be  approached  in  the  discharge  of 

that  while  infidelity  might  present  its 
s  to  the  senses,  whatever  the  heart  held 
me  and  in  eternity  was  connected  with 
Christ. 

ing  in  the  education  of  boys  tended  to 
he  highest  degree  that  reverence  for 
ich  had  distinguished  old  Germany ;  to 

refine  the  manners  of  youth ;  to  make 
generous  and  the  person  graceful  by 
a  constant  and  at  the  same  time  a 
»d  willing  obedience.  Tacitus  says  that 
ns  thought  there  was  something  holy  in 
d  that  they  never  despised  their  coun- 
eglected  their  answers.    F 


ably  was  this  spirit  evinced  by  St.  Louis  when  the 
Sultan  inquired  what  money  he  would  give  for  his 
ransom,  and  he  replied,  "It  is  for  the  Sultan  to 
explain  himself;  if  his  propositions  are  reasonable, 
I  will  make  the  queen  acquainted  with  the  terms 
enjoined!"  The  infidels  were  lost  in  astonish- 
ment at  such  respect  for  a  woman.  "C'est," 
replied  the  king,  "qu'elle  ma  dame  et  ma  com- 
pagne."  To  repeat  the  apology  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  "It  may  seem  superfluous  to  use  words  in 
praise  of  a  subject  which  needs  no  praises,  and 
withal  I  fear  lest  my  unworthy  tongue  should  utter 
words  which  may  be  a  disgrace  to  them  I  so  in- 
wardly honor;"  and  yet  how  can  one  allude  to 
the  knights,  their  toils  and  dangers,  without  mak- 
ing mention  of  the  women  "who  witched  them 
into  love  and  courtesy."  It  is  far  too  noble  and 
gracious  a  subject  to  be  attempted  by  my  coarse 
pencil ;  but  nevertheless,  since  I  have  put  on  the 
lion's  skin,  as  Socrates  used  to  say,  I  must  not 
flinch,  but  proceed. 

Nor  were  they  unworthy  of  being  the  instructors 
of  the  good  and  brave.  The  following  legend 
occurs  in  the  annals  of  an  old  monastery.  Ta- 
land,  natural  son  of  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charle- 
magne, fell  in  love  with  Hildegard,  Charles's  flrst 
queen,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  king  in  his 
Saxon  wars  he  had  opportunity  to  disclose  his 
design.  After  trying  all  the  arts  of  persuasion, 
and  even  harsh  threatenings,  the  empress  at  length 
pretended  to  consent,  and  appointed  him  to  come 
to  a  chamber,  where,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  the 
doors  closed,  and  he  found  himself  a  prisoner. 
Upon  the  return  of  Charles  she  gave  him  his 
liberty,  upon  which  he  immediately  accused  her 
to  his  brother,  whose  love  gave  place  to  indigna- 
tion, and  he  ordered  that  her  eyes  should  be  put 
out,  and  that  she  should  then  be  executed.  A 
generous  knight  resolved  to  save  her,  and  hurried 
her  off  from  the  place  intended  for  execution, 
after  causing  the  eyes  of  a  hound  to  be  sent  to 
the  king,  as  a  proof  that  his  sentence  had  been 
obeyed.  Hildegard  fled  to  Rome,  where  she  sup- 
ported herself  by  her  knowledge  of  simples  and 
other  medicines,  with  which  she  cured  poor  sick 
^n  the  meanwhile  Taland  became  blind. 
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and  in  the  year  773  he  accompanied  Charlemagne 
to  Rome,  when,  after  vainly  applying  to  the  best 
physicians,  the  fame  of  Hildegard,  as  an  unknown 
woman  for  whom  the  poor  had  great  reverence, 
induced  him  to  have  recourse  to  her.  She  knew 
him  instantly,  performed  the  cure,  and  pardoned 
him.  Charlemagne  and  the  pope  hastened  to  see 
the  stranger  who  had  effected  such  a  marvelous 
cure.  What  was  the  emperor's  astonishment  when 
he  recognized  his  once  beloved  Hildegard  !  She 
related  her  history,  and  obtained  a  pardon  for  the 
"wretch"  Taland.  The  pope  bestowed  the  title 
of  "the  great"  upon  the  happy  pair,  and  soon 
after  her  return  from  Italy  she  founded  the  mo- 
nastery at  Kempton,  in  gratitude  to  God  for  hav- 
ing manifested  her  innocence. 

There  was  something  extremely  amiable  and 
humane  in  the  gallantry  of  these  days.  By  the 
customs  of  Burgundy,  a  young  maid  could  save 
the  life  of  a  criminal,  if  she  met  him  by  accident 
for  the  first  time,  going  to  execution,,  and  asked 
him  in  marriage.  "Is  it  not  true,"  asks  Mar- 
changy,  "that  the  criminal  who  can  interest  a 
simple  and  virtuous  maid,  so  as  to  be  chosen  for  a 
husband,  is  not  so  guilty  as  he  may  appear,  and 
that  attenuating  circumstances  speak  secretly  in 
his  favor?"  Many  women  refused  even  to  appear 
at  tournaments.  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  wife 
of  Philippe  the  Good,  could  never  attend  on  such 
occasions.  The  Cid  could  not  inspire  his  wife 
Ximena,  and  her  women,  with  his  own  spirit,  for 
they  were  unable  to  look  on  from  a  lower  when  a 
battle  was  to  be  fought  with  the  Moors ;  and  even 
in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Oriana  always  shudders  at 
the  sight  of  preparations  for  any  hour  of  danger. 

It  appears  from  the  treatise  which  Ren6  d'Anjou 
wrote  on  the  form  of  tournaments,  that  before 
commencing,  the  king-of-arms  was  to  lead  some 
great  knight  or  squire  before  the  women,  and  to 
say  :  "Thrice  noble  and  redoubted  knight,  or  thrice 
noble  and  gentle  squire,  as  it  is  always  the  custom 
to  have  a  compassionate  heart,  those  who  are  as- 
sembled in  this  company  in  order  to  behold  the 
tournament  which  is  to  be  held  to-morrow,  make 
known  their  pleasure,  that  the  combat  before  their 
eyes  must  not  be  too  violent,  or  so  ordered  that 
they  cannot  bear  assistance  in  need.  Therefore 
they  command  the  most  renowned  knight  or  squire 
in  the  assembly,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  bear 
right  to-morrow,  on  the  end  of  a  lance ;  this 
^rtstni  cceuvre-chief  in  order  that  when  any  one 


should  be  too  grievously  pressed,  he  ma 
this  coeuvre-chief  over  the  crest  of  the 
attack  him,  who  must  immediately  cease  tt 
and  not  dare  to  touch  their  adversary  an] 
for  from  this  hour,  during  the  rest  of  tb 
the  women  take  him  under  their  protect) 
safeguard."  With  these  words  they  th( 
sented  to  him  the  cceuvre-chief.  It  was  a 
hood  enriched  with  embroidery. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  thie  \ 
Henry  VIII.  made  the  tour  of  Europe 
spirit  of  an  Amadis,  proclaiming  the  un 
charms  of  his  Geraldine,  who  was  daug 
Gerald  Fitz-Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare. 
emperor's  court,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  was 
have  shown  him,  in  a  mirror,  a  living  ir 
Geraldine,  reclining  on  a  couch,  sick,  and 
one  of  his  sonnets  by  a  waxen  taper, 
arrival  at  Florence,  he  challenged  all  knig 
should  presume  to  deny  the  superiority 
beauty.  The  lady  being  of  Tuscan  orig 
Florentines  were  pleased,  and  the  grand  di 
mitted  a  general  and  unmolested  ingress  i 
dominions  of  the  combatants  of  all  counti 
the  trial  should  be  decided.  The  challei 
accepted,  and  the  earl  proved  victorious 
though  we  might  multiply  these  examples, 
remain  no  less  true  that  the  perfection 
female  character  was  regarded  as  consis 
angelic  mildness  and  delicate  grace,  inca; 
a  thought  which  bordered  on  cruelty. 

Chivalry  even  gave  warning  to  women 
forget  the  softness  and  humanity  of  their  chj 
in  requiring  any  unreasonable  service  of 
from  a  knight.  In  Schiller's  poem  of  the  "( 
the  Knight  Delorges  obeys  indeed,  and 
presence  of  Francis  I.  drops  down  into  the  I 
pit,  and  from  the  midst  of  the  wild  beast 
up  the  glove ;  but  it  is  only  to  toss  it  to  l 
Kunigund,  and  to  turn  from  her  forever, 
the  Morte  d 'Arthur  also,  the  knight  perfo 
service,  but  the  woman  has  no  longer  a  j 
**If  a  woman  obliged  me  to  perform  it," 
old  officer  in  a  famous  romance,  "  I  would  ] 
it,  but  never  see  her  more." 

Anciently  in  England  women  were  sh< 
counties.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmo 
a  justice  of  peace.  Sir  William  Dugdale  s 
Ela,  widow  of  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  e 
the  sheriffs  office  for  Wiltshire,  in  the  i 
Henry   III.     Sibylla,    wife   of  Robert,    I 
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ly,  took  care  of  his  estates  during  his 
in  Palestine,  and  the  historian  says  that 
T  rule  the  provinces  were  better  governed 
he  had  been  present.  The  lords  of  the 
►f  Chatenai,  refusing  to  set   free  several 

villagers  who  were  languishing  in  prison, 
}  mother  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  head  of  her 
cnt  to  burst  open  the  gates;  and  before  the 
•n  the  stick  was  still  preserved  with  which 
:k  the  door  and  commenced  the  attack 

own  hand.  Raymond  Berenger,  the  last 
f  Barcelona,  instituted  the  order  of  the 
for  women,  to  honor  the  bravery  of  the 
[lampions  who  defended  with  tfiat  instru- 
5  city  of  Tortosa  when  reduced  to  ex- 
The  city  of  Palencia,  being  defended  by 
John  I.,  King  of  Castile,  ordered  that 
uld  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the 
mded  by  Alphonso,  to  enjoy  all  the  pri- 
ttached  to  it. 

otus  describes  certain  lady  knights  among 
nses  who  met  yearly  to  contend  with  each 

honor  of  Minerva.  The  women  of  the 
iges  were  not  so  expert,  if  we  may  judge 

amusing   instance  related   by  Biisching 

old  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century  re- 
an  event  which  happened  in  a  fortress  on 
le,  where  forty  bold  knights  lived   with^ 
res.     During  the  absence  of  the  men  on 
who  had  left  their  army,  the  women  laid 

hold  a  tournament;  so  they  put  on  their 
s  armor,  mounted  their  horses,  and  took 

lord's  name,  all  but  one  young  maid, 
efore  called  herself  Herxog  Walrabe  von 
,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  renowned 
upon  the  Rhine.  She  tournayed  with 
[  that  she  sent  most  of  the  other  women 
e  saddle ;  then  they  rode  home  and  put 
orses,  and  put  the  wounded  to  bed,  and 
le  pages  to  mention  what  they  had  per- 

but  when  the  knights  came  back  they 
eir  horses  in  a  sweat,  their  armor  out  of 
>  and  many  of  the  women  in  bed  with 
50  they  asked  their  noble  little  pages,  and 
1  them  all  about  it.  So  they  laughed 
at  their  wives'  folly,  and  the  adventure 
ing  wind,  the  Duke  Walrabe  determined 
;  maid  who  had  won  such  worship  in  his 
He  accordingly  came  to  the  castle,  and 
one  hundred  marks  for  dowry  and  a  war- 
id  she  was  seen  afterwards  married  to  a 
lonor. 


At  the  tournaments  of  Edward  III.'s  time, 
women  sometimes  appeared  with  daggers  and  in 
armor.  Ramor  Montaner  describes  a  Spanish 
woman,  in  the  reign  of  Peter  of  Arragon,  who 
put  on  armor  and  took  a  French  knight  prisoner, 
having  killed  his  horse.  Many  women  appeared 
in  armor  in  the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders.  In  '*Ti- 
rante  the  White"  women  are  represented  in  steel 
armor.  In  1628  a  gardener  digging  up  a  tree  on 
the  spot  in  Paris  where  the  Exchange  now  stands, 
found  nine  cuirasses,  which  had  been  made  for 
women,  as  their  form  denoted;  and  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  artillery  of  Paris  may  be  seen  the  steel 
armor  which  was  worn  by  Elizabeth  de  Nassau, 
mother  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Turenne. 

The  employment  of  Penelope  was  the  favorite 
amusement  of  these  noble  women  in  the  absence 
of  their  husbands.  The  Anglo-Saxon  lady  is  de- 
scribed as  weaving  on  curtains  the  actions  of  her 
lord.  Cavendish  says  that  when  the  cardinals 
waited  on-  Queen  Catherine,  she  came  out  to 
them  with  a  '*  skaine  of  white  thread  about  her 
neck."  When  Brithnod,  the  Anglo-Saxon  war- 
rior, was  slain  in  battle  against  the  Danes,  to 
honor  the  memory  of  her  husband  his  widow, 
Ethelfleda,  embroidered  in  silk  the  history  of  his 
exploits,  and  gave  it,  with  several  other  presents, 
to  the  monastery  which  contained  his  ashes;  and 
during  the  absence  of  William  the  Conqueror  in 
England,  his  Queen,  Matilda,  was  employed  in 
weaving  that  famous  tapestry  which  is  still  pre- 
served at  Bayeux. 

Women  in  the  middle  ages  frequently  added  to 
the  ordinary  accomplishments  of  their  sex  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  learning.  Anna  Sforza,  Duchess 
of  Ferrara,  was  an  example  of  a  woman  uniting 
all  female  graces  with  extensive  learning.  Cer- 
vantes describes  the  duchess  as  quoting  certain 
Latin  verses  of  Politian,  and  in  his  time  many 
Spanish  women  of  high  rank  were  well  skilled  in 
classical  learning.  In  1459  Pope  Pius  II.  was 
complimented  by  Hippolyte  Sforza,  daughter  of 
Francis  Sforza,  in  a  Latin  speech. 

Before  a  tournament  the  candidates  hung  up 
their  shields  in  some  public  place,  and  if  one  of 
them  was  known  to  have  spoken  lightly  of  any 
woman,  she  had  only  to  touch  the  shield  in  token 
of  demanding  justice.  It  was  not  a  duel  which 
ensued ;  but  the  knight  guilty  of  this  defamation 
was  beaten  soundly  by  his  peers.  King  Charles 
V.  of  France  banished  from  court  a  man  who  had 
spoken  lightly  in  the  pttatticj^  oi  ^^Q\shasx\  ^»s5in. 
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respect  had  men  for  female  virtue.  The  right 
hand  was  given  to  a  woman  to  show  her  honor ; 
yet  the  ingenious  gallantry  of  these  ages  provided 
for  every  case,  by  remarking  that  she  on  the  left 
was  nearest  the  heart  of  him  who  conducted  her. 
It  was  not  alone  in  England  that  the  law  of  hospi- 
tality required  women  to  kiss  the  stranger  who 
arrived.  In  the  Niebelungen,  Riidiger  desires 
Trantine  to  kiss  with  all  discretion  the  noble  kings 
who  arrive  and  their  attendants;  and  when  the 
Countess  de  Montford  received  Sir  Walter  Manny, 


after  his  taking  the  Castle  of  Goney,  in  the  forat, 
**She  came,"  says  Froissart,  *'and  mette  tha 
and  kissed,  and  made  them  great  chere,  and  cnad 
all  the  noble  men  to  dyne  with  her  in  the  castk" 
These  examples  from  the  age  of  chivalry  majitii 
hoped  serve  to  show  what  generous  seotiroentsifS 
then  in  honor ;  how  little  comparative  value  vasit- 
tached  to  riches;  how  free  the  minds  of  meavoe 
from  the  infection  of  those  base  and  selfish  tuk 
which  in  later  times  have  been  proposed  witbil 
the  gravity  that  belongs  to  the  teachers  of  wudm 
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By  J.  S.  W. 


A  WRITER  has  said,  ''  Though  health  may  be  en- 
joyed without  gratitude,  it  cannot  be  sported  with 
without  loss,  or  regained  by  courage,"  a  fact 
which  almost  all  are  ready  to  recognize,  but  very 
few  are  disposed  to  act  upon.  And  yet  the  pre- 
servation of  health  is  so  simply  secured  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  proper  attention  to  diet,  ex- 
ercise and  clothing,  that  it  seems  as  if  we  must  at- 
tribute debility,  headaches,  low-spirits,  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  most  of  the  complaints  so  common 
among  us,  to  little  else  than  lamentable  indiffer- 
ence to  the  elementary  principles  of  hygiene.  A 
statue  of  the  goddess  Hygeia  should  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  school-room  and  in  the 
family  circle ;  her  precepts  should  be  instilled  by 
the  teacher  and  practiced  by  the  mother,  before 
promiscuous  eating  and  general  imprudence  have 
undermined  the  child's  constitution.  The  extent 
to  which  indulgence  is  allowed  the  young  in  this 
respect  is  truly  deplorable.  Most  of  us  no  doubt 
can  recall  instances,  perhaps  personal  experience 
tells,  where  puny  frames,  sallow  faces  and  physical 
weakness,  have  resulted  from  either  a  mother's  in- 
difference or  want  of  knowledge.  For  instance, 
rope -jumping  has  of  late  years  been  very  popular 
with  children ;  but  few  mothers  or  fathers  think 
or  care  to  caution  their  little  ones  against  this 
dangerous  practice.  Not  only  is  there  an  un- 
natural strain  thus  put  upon  the  heart,  but  often 
serious  injury  is  done  to  the  kn^es  and  hips  and  to 
the  spine. 

Proper  food  and  exercise  are  the  principal  con- 
ditions of  health;  but  of  course  the  amount  of 


either  that  a  person  needs,  depends  on  hiscoo^: 
tution,  habits  and  work.  In  no  better  waj  fli 
good  health  be  preserved  or  restored  thanbjp^ 
ing  careful  attention  to  diet.  Nor  is  it  enoi^M 
know  what  to  eat ;  we  must  learn  how  and  fltf 
to  eat.  Regularity  is  as  important  as  discretioi 
in  meals.  Some  would  have  it  that  a  gOQdipp* 
tite  must  invariably  be  a  criterion  of  good  hcattj 
yet  it  may  in  most  cases  be  proved  that  this  is  Ac 
reverse  of  the  truth. 

Frenchmen  or  Italians  are  certainly  as  htthkfi 
if  not  healthier  than  Americans;  yet  they  eat  M 
that  we  do.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  wasaflnp- 
larly  robust  man,  yet  he  only  ate  one  meal  a  d^ 
It  will  probably  be  admitted  by  most  people  tltf 
we  take  more  food  than  we  need,  and  that  theft 
must  necessarily  spring  evil  results  where  otf 
stomachs  are  not  gauged  according  to  our  spectii 
habits  and  mode  of  life.  Our  breakfiist>tablfl 
have  been  and  are  still  the  cause  of  disease  vk 
much  misery.  Instead  of  plain,  healthy  food,  * 
aim  at  having  an  absurd  variety  and  quantitfi 
much  of  which,  even  taken  in  moderation,  is  ^ 
from  nutritious,  if  not  injurious.  It  is  no  cxc* 
for  one  to  say  that  he  requires  a  heavy  brcaWi 
that  arises  rather  from  habit.  It  is  more  thi* 
probable  that  he  would  be  better  off  with  a  siropk 
dish  of  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat  or  rice  andapl^ 
tiful  supply  of  coarse  bread. 

Experience  will,  in  fact,  convince  one  thatii 
enviable  state  of  health  can  be  secured  by  carefii 
attention  to  the  quality  and  proper  self-denial  il 
the  quantity  of  food  taken,  particularly  at  4e 
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^akfast- table.  Then  all  meals  ought  to  be  sea- 
»ned  with  pleasant  conversation,  for  such  acts  as 
digestive,  and  gives  wholesome  recreation  to 
oe's  whole  being.  If  men  could  spare  the  time 
>  take  a  hearty  dinner  at  midday,  the  benefit 
rould  no  doubt  be  great ;  but  as  the  case  is,  it 
ronld  be  better  to  take  but  two  meals  a  day — one 
t  morning  and  one  at  night — than  to  depend  for 
»ne's  dinner  upon  a  hastily-eaten  meal  of  iudis- 
liminate  eatables.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  desir- 
able thing  that  those  particularly  who  are  in  the 
tabit  of  having  '*  tea"  at  night,  should  take  a  crust 
»f  bread  or  something  of  the  kind  before  going  to 
^,  just  as  for  the  same  reason  one  should  take 
omc  little  nourishment,  whose  time  of  rising  and 
neakfast-hour  are  not  close  upon  each  other. 

Our  people  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
ise  of  ice-water  to  an  extent  truly  alarming ;  for 
probably  to  this  habit  is  largely  due  the  prevalence 
ii  dyspepsia  among  young  and  old.  It  would  be 
jdk  to  enumerate  the  many  pitiable  forms  of  dis- 
sase  and  distress  that  have  grown  out  of  reckless 
ind  irregular  living  in  this  matter  of  food  and 
irink.-  Dyspeptics  are  painfully  unhappy  creatures; 
they  have  lost  all  merriment  and  jovial  good-na- 
ture, and  fail  to  sympathize  with  such  as  would 
carry  out  the  adage  '*  laugh,  and  grow  fat." 

Tliey  become  morbid,  indifferent,  careless,  irri- 
table, and  yet  scarcely  step  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sder  what  has  been  the  cause  of  their  condition, 
nd  what  they  can  do  to  provide  a  remedy.  It 
lias  probably  never  occurred  to  them  to  think  that 
(he  stomach  demands  certain  kinds  of  food,  and 
Alt  others  it  fails  to  assimilate ;  that  some  provide 
inmediate  nutriment,  while  others  only  weary  and 
vear  out  the  stomach.  Avoid  pies,  cakes,  confec- 
tiooery,  hot  bread,  ice-water,  and  in  studying  for 
lariety  in  food,  choose  such  as  are  nourishing  and 
win  not  interfere  with  the  organs  of  digestion. 
Tosee  a  man  or  woman  neglectful  of  Nature's  laws 
9  not  only  suggestive  of  pig-headed  ignorance 
bot  of  unpardonable  injustice  towards  those  who 
aie  supposed  to  f311ow  their  example. 

In  so  excitable  an  atmosphere  as  ours  we  need 
few  stimulants ;  in  fact  we  find  that  here  we  cannot 
eat,  drink  or  smoke  with  such  impunity  as  in  a 
iBore  humid  climate.  We  need  nourishing  foods, 
Md  no  country  can  furnish  these  in  such  abun- 
dance as  our  own.  We  have  good  beef,  good 
vheat,  and  gpod  milk,  and  what  with  excellent 
fauts  and  vegetables  so  particularly  conducive  to 


a  well-ordered  system,  there  seems  no  exctise  why 
every  man,  woman  and  child  should  not  have 
palatable,  nutritious,  wholesome,  and  cheap  food. 
It  only  remains  then  for  the  young  to  be  taught 
and  the  old  to  be  convinced  as  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  that  they  require,  and  the  mode  and 
manner  of  eating  it.  Some  people,  with  the  spirit  of 
a  Caleb  Balderstone,  strive  to  live  on  the  meanest 
kind  of  sustenance,  in  order  to  make  a  conspicuous 
show  in  their  outer  life.  They  soon  find  out  their 
folly  to  their  own  serious  discomfort,  and  open  up 
a  Pandora's  box  of  ills  at  which  they  never  cease 
to  make  wry  faces.  No !  Few  of  us  learn  to 
appreciate  health  until  it  has  gone  from  us;  then 
we  grieve  that  we  had  not  been  more  careful  in 
what  we  ate,  or  that  we  had  not  had,  as  the 
ancients,  ''amethustoi"  or  sober  stones  to  remind 
us  of  indiscreet  indulgence. 

Yet  apart  from  proper  food,  the  body  requires 
well-timed  exercise  in  order  to  be  healthy;  and 
this  is  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  whether  in 
or  out  of  doors.  We  do  not  mean  to  insist  upon 
the  many  forms  of  exercise  that  have  lately  become 
so  popular.  They  no  doubt  have  their  social, 
moral  and  physical  advantages;  but,  if  not  un- 
necessarily violent,  they  demand  too  much  time  for 
most  people.  The  principal  point  to  aim  at  in  the 
matter  of  exercise,  is  constancy  and  regularity, 
and  then  the  development  is  rapidly  felt.  Some 
vigorous  action  of  the  body  after  rising  every 
morning,  a  brisk  walk  taken  regularly  an  hour  or 
so  after  a  meal,  but  never  on  an  empty  stomach,  a 
few  swings  of  the  Indian-clubs  or  the  dumb-bells, 
will  work  wonders  if  properly  practiced.  It  may 
seem  at  first  very  irksome  to  undertake  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  such  very  soon  enters  into  the 
routine  of  one's  daily  life.  Only  those  who  have 
tried  it  can  at  all  realize  the  robust  health,  high 
spirits  and  bodily  activity,  that  are  sure  to  result 
from  a  few  minutes'  constant  and  regular  exercise 
of  the  limbs.  Our  women  complain  of  headaches 
etc.,  but  do  they  ever  stop  to  think  that  a  little 
physical  exertion  on  their  part,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  would  rid  them  of  much  if  not  all  of  their 
trouble  ?  The  assertion  finds  proof  in  the  condi- 
tion *of  our  women  when  they  are  in  the  country 
or  at  the  seashore,  and  we  need  not  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  physical  development  that  has  at- 
tended the  recent  enthusiasm  in  lawn-tennis,  riding, 
rowing,  roller-skating,  etc. 

Want  of  exercise,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  is 
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^rld.     But  the  truth  is,  nobody  can  get  along 
rith  the  landlady." 
**  Oho  I     And  what  is  wrong  with  her?" 
"She's  the  queerest  of  queer  old  maids;  the 
iU)St  prying  and  inquisitive  of  mortal  women, 
rith  the  most  tattling  and  abusive  of  tongues.'' 

''I^  that  all?''  laughed  Dick,  ''I  guess  I  can 
jsk  that.  There'll  be  no  scandal  in  our  house; 
rc'll  be  as  open  as  the  day.  We'll  have  the  sim- 
ilest  of  furniture,  so  there'll  be  nothing  to  excite 
ler  curiosity.  We'll  do  nothing  but  enjoy  our- 
lelves,  so  she  needn't  feel  especially  interested  in 
mr  actions.  Finally,  we'll  mind  our  own  busi- 
KS8,  so  that  she  can't  feel  called  upon  to  do  it 
ior  us." 

"Easy  to  talk,  my  dear  young  man,"  gravely 
remarked  an  old  gentleman  who  had  acted  as  his 
Esiormant;  ''but  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll 
keep  out  of  Miss  Priscilla's  way." 

••You'll  be  sorry  if  you  don't,"  added  a  middle- 
aged  man. 

,  Dick  felt  taken  aback.  The  cottage  was  so 
txautiful,  and  his  heart  was  set  on  having  it. 
Suddenly,  a  slight  feeling  of  indignation  took 
fonession  of  him.  He  glanced  around  the  circle 
of  men  in  the  little  country  store  and  thought, 
f'How  contemptible  1  All  these  men  set  against 
me  woman,  and  simply  because  she's  old  and 
queer.  I'll  stand  by  her,  anyhow.  I'll  take  the 
cottage.  (Aloud.)  Please  direct  me  to  Miss  Pris- 
cilla's; I  believe  I'll  try  and  rent  her  house." 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  his  courage 
ftiled  him  somewhat  on  meeting  the  lady ;  for  she 
leally  looked  the  character  given  her — she  was 
0088 and  ugly.  Her  greeting  was  so  snappish,  her 
leplies  were  so  sharp,  that  Dick  was  glad  enough 
to  transact  his  business  with  as  few  words  as  possi- 
ble. Only  that  his  desire  of  renting  the  cottage 
ms  so  strong — only  that  he  thought  from  her  pov- 
erty-stricken surroundings  that  she  really  needed 
the  money  it  would  bring — he  would  have  gone 
•way  without  accomplishing  his  errand.  As  it 
was,  he  was  glad  enough  to  get  out  of  the  woman's 
pRieoce. 

"Such  a  rookery  I"  he  soliloquized ;  *'  within  a 
itone's  throw  of  that  lovely  little  bower,  yet  living 
in  a  shanty  hardly  fit  for  civilized  dogs.  No  paint, 
nohingeSy  paling  loose,  no  grass,  no  flowers,  bones 
ttd  lags  flung  all  over  the  yard,  a  dozen  half- 
Itaned  cats  under  your  heels.  I  must  tell  May 
ve  will  have  an  operatic,  open-air  concer* ' 


night  without  charge.  No  carpet,  no  curtains,  not 
a  book,  a  picture,  or  an  ornament — what  a  pano- 
rama !  Dowdy  head,  no  teeth,  no  collar — can  it 
be  that  such  a  looking  creature  ever  had  the  heart 
and  hopes  of  a  woman  ? 

"But  I  did  rent  the  house,  did'nt  I?  Yes,  I 
did,  and  I.paid  the  first  month's  rent  in  advance. 
Still,  I  said  very  little.  I  can  hardly  remember 
what.  How  funny  it  was  that  when  she  asked  me 
how  many  there  were  in  the  family  I  said  two, 
without  saying  that  they  were  myself  and  sister, 
instead  of  myself  and  wife,  or  grandmother,  or 
uncle,  or  who.  No  danger  but  she'll  find  out, 
though,  quick  enough.  I  hope,  however,  that 
May' 11  never  meet  her.  She'd  never  have  any 
peace  if  she  did." 

A  few  days  later,  and  Miss  Priscilla,  at  her  post 
of  observation,  the  window,  concealed  however 
by  the  blind,  noticed  a  wagon-load  of  furniture 
standing  before  the  door  of  the  cottage.  A  few 
minutes'  lat#r,  Mr.  Dick  was  visible,  superintend- 
ing and  helping,  while  the  teamsters  began  their 
work  of  lifting. 

"H'ml"  sniffed  the  watchful  maiden,  "Iron 
bedsteads  1  Straw  matting  1  Cane  chairs !  Poor 
people,  eh !  If  I  could'nt  afford  to  have  hand- 
some furniture  like  rich  people,  I  could'nt  afford 
to  put  on  airs,  and  take  a  cottage  in  the  country  1 
Sally  Jane  Wiggins  ought  to  know  of  this;  she 
can't  abide  people  that  try  to  live  beyond  their 
means!" 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  What's  all  that  ?  Crocket !  Bows 
andarrers!  Fishing-rods!  Ain't  they  got  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  waste  their  time  with  all 
that  trumpery?  It  won't  put  bread  and  butter  in 
their  mouths.  Besides,  idleness  is  sinful.  I  be- 
lieve its  my  duty  to  tell  the  minister. 

*'  Oh,  my,  there's  his  wife  !  Rather  pretty;  but 
they  don't  have  as  pretty  girls  nowadays  as  they 
did  when  I  was  young.  Wouldn't  her  feathers 
have  dropped  if  she  could  have  seen  me^  when  I 
was  all  fixed  up,  with  a  white  frock  on?  Who 
does  up  all  them  there  ruffles,  1  wonder?  She 
don't,  I  know;  they're  all  too  lazy  to  work  in 
these  days.  Catch  her  puttin'  them  white  hands 
in  the  washtub  1  Women  ain't  good  for  anything 
any  more — Oh,  my,  no !  They  must  play  the 
pie-anna,  and  read,  and  be  waited  on  like  all  cre- 
ation ! 

"  What  kind  of  a  mother  had  she,  anyway,  to 
1^  her  get  married  so  young?    They  ought  to 
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have  been  switched,  both  of  them.  That  gal  ought 
to  have  had  a  sensible  maiden  aunt  to  bring  her 
up  right.  Now,  I  don't  believe  in  gettin*  mar- 
ried anyhow ;  but  if  you  do,  to  wait  till  you  are 
nearer  my  age,  then  you'll  have  some  discretion, 
and  know  what  you're  about.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  her  husband  drinks  and  beats  her,  even  if  he 
thinks  people  don't  know  it.  I'll  fix  him,  though ; 
I'll  manage  to  let  people  find  him  out. 

**  Sakes  alive  !  See  how  she  smiles  at  that  dri- 
ver I  And  her  husband's  back  turned  I  How 
does  he  know  she  don't  smile  on  every  man  that 
way !  How  does  he  know  she  ain't  got  a  lover 
somewhere  ?  The  impudent  chit  I  If  she  were 
my  daughter,  now  !  Well,  all  I've  got  to  say  is, 
he'd  better  watch  her ;  she  may  make  him  no  end 
of  trouble.  Oh,  how  he'll  rue  the  day  he  ever 
married  her  I  How  I  blush  for  my  sex,  that  they're 
so  weak  !  I  guess,  as  a  neighborly  kindness,  I'd 
better  advise  Mrs.  Hoskins  not  to  let  her  daugh- 
ters get  too  intimate  with  her;  you*can't  touch 
pitch  without  being  defiled." 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  this  scrutiny  worked 
on,  happily  unconscious  of  it  all.  Merry  enough 
were  Dick  and  his  sister  over  their  housekeeping 
escapade.  Blithely  they  tacked  down  their  mat- 
tings, hung  up  their  pictures,  and  arranged  their 
light  furniture,  their  tongues  running  nimbly  all 
the  while. 

"Next  week,"  said  May,  ''we'll  have  Will  and 
Clara  out.  Week  after,  when  pa  and  ma  get  back 
from  the  seashore,  they  must  come.  As  to  Joe, 
I  guess  he'll  be  out  often." 

**  Wonder  what  the  old  maid  will  think  of  it 
all,"  remarked  her  brother;  "she'll  think  it  very 
extravagant  in  us  to  have  so  much  company.  And, 
May,  what  will  she  think  when  she  finds  out  you've 
got  a  beau?" 

May's  cheeks  burned,  and  she  felt  like  boxing 
Dick's  ears.  She  only  said,  "I  guess  she'll  wish 
she  had  one  herself." 

Unconscious  innocent !  Little  did  she  suspect 
what   the   lady  in    question   really  would  think. 

Two  evenings  later : 

"Well,  I  declare!"  commented  Miss  Priscilla, 
"there's  a  man  knocking  at  the  door  I  I  wonder 
if  he's  his  brother?  No,  he  don't  look  a  bit  like 
him — Mr.  Lindley's  rather  small,  with  light  hair 
and  mustache — this  fellow's  large,  with  dark  beard. 
Maybe  he's  her  brother.  No,  he  don't  look  like 
her,  either.     Well,  whoever  he  is,  I  hope  he's 


respectable.  I  don't  want  anybody  of  doubtU  i 
moral  character  about  my  premises.  There!  sbe^i 
letting  him  in.  How  provoking!  If  she  hid 
stayed  at  the  door  just  a  second,  I  could  have  seco 
whether  she  had  the  same  white  dress  on  or  not 
I  believe  it's  all  she's  got. 

"  Ho !  ho !  Here  they  come  out  again,  proal^ 
nading  round  the  ground,  arm  in  arm.  Migfatf 
affectionate,  that !  Wonder  where  her  husband  k\ 
does  he  allow  such  goings  on  ?  Like  as  not  lie'i 
walked  down  the  village.  Strange  I  should  iaie 
missed  seeing  him.  He  must  be  rather  soft,  or 
he'd  keep  an  eye  on  her. 

"Heavens  I  the  fellow's  kissing  her  I  Oh, hot 
my  heart  aches  for  that  poor  deceived  young  man! 
Why  don't  somebody  tell  him  he's  married  a  wbited 
sepulchre  ?  It  would  be  somebody's  Christian  dntj 
to  open  his  eyes.  If  I  didn't  pity  him  too  much 
now;  if  I  didn't  feel  a  delicacy  about  it,  why  I 
might  wound  him  for  his  own  good. 

"  They're  sitting  down  under  the  arbor  mighlj 
confidential.  I  wonder  if  they  would  see  me  if  I 
were  to  steal  softly  behind  the  rose-bushes?  Not 
that  I  want  to  be  inquisitive ;  but  I  might  OTe^ 
hear  enough  to  convince  me,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  she  really  was  unfaithful  to  her  husband;  far 
it  would  be  a  pretty  thing  if  I  were  to  tell  him  so 
with  no  more  proof  than  I've  got.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  accusing  a  fellow-creature  unless  yoo're 
sure ;  its  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side."  ' 

And  seeking  to  insure  herself  against  making!  ; 
mistake.  Miss  Priscilla  quietly  wended  her  way  i 
through  the  shrubbery  in  her  own  backyard, 
slipped  out  the  gate,  and  scrambled  through  a 
broken  panel  in  the  fence  belonging  to  the  ad- 
joining house.  Noiselessly  as  a  cat  she  picked 
her  way  behind  the  lilac-bushes  until  she  stood 
immediately  back  of  the  arbor  in  which  sat  the 
unsuspecting  lovers.  She  heard,  however,  for  her 
pains,  just  one  word,  spoken  in  a  deep,  bass  voice— 
"Darling!" 

"Merciful  goodness!"  ejaculated  the  spy,  lift- 
ing her  hands  in  holy  horror,  "does  he  not  feai 
that  the  earth  will  open  and  swallow  him  up  fox 
daring  to  speak  so  to  another  man's  wife?    Wh^X 
in  the  world  are  we  all  coming  to  ?     Oh,  how  fai**^^ 
I  am  1     Yes;  I  must  sacrifice  my  feelings  at  t^^ 
call  of  duty ;  I  must  tell  that  poor,  wronged  ht^ 
band  that  he  has  warmed  a  viper  in  his  bosom  \^^ 

Just  then  Dick  appeared  on  the  piazza.     Wli^ 
was  his  surprise,  as  he  stood  there,  gazing  lazi  ^ 
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lim,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  to  feel  him- 
:ched  by  the  elbow,  while  a  strange  voice 
ed  tragically  in  his  ear : 
me/'  it  said,  "come,  I  will  show  you  a 
liich  will  astonish  you." 
[ly,  what's  the  matter?"  he  demanded, 
off  the  grasp,  and  looking  hard  to  deter- 
ho  the  assailant  was. 

a' re  in  danger!"  Miss  Priscilla  continued, 
Ichral  tones;  ''there's  a  pair  of  vipen  in 
K>r." 

msense!"  declared  Dick,  incredulously; 
I  nothing  worse  than  garter-snakes  in  this 

,  you  don't  believe  me,"  she  went  on ;  "I 
:  you  wouldn't.  Only  my  great  pity  for 
lid  have  induced  me  to  tell  you.  But  far 
four  blood  should  curdle  while  there  is 
t  than  that  you  should  be  devoured  alive." 
11,  I  declare!"  cried  the  puzzled  fellow, 
ou  so  much  afraid  of  a  couple  of  harmless 
'  Wait  till  I  get  a  club  and  a  few  stones, 
1  soon  despatch  them  if  you  would  feel 

0  have  me  kill  them;"  and  he  stepped 
>ff  the  piazza  as  though   he  meant  busi- 

ung  man,  you  misunderstand  me,"  said 
iscilla.     "  You  cannot  kill  these  serpents ; 

1  only  leave  them  to  the  justice  of  that 
lose  laws  they^have  outraged.  Bui  come 
le,  come!  Better  you  should  be  undc- 
it  once." 

wondering  if  she  were  not  crazy,  the  be- 
1  youth  followed  where  Miss  Priscilla  led. 
tsly  she   took  him   through   the   bowery 
until  they  stood  back  of  the  arbor,  and 
ves  invisible,  could  peep  through  its  leafy 
And  overwhelmed  with  amazement  Dick 
and  saw — only  Joe  and  May  seated  in 
date  position  and  confidential  chat,  their 
awards  their  audience. 
you  not  see?"  whispered  Miss  Priscilla. 
\  what  ?"  bluntly  demanded  Dick. 
\  what!"  repeated  the  detective,  "Your 
the  embraces  of  that  scoundrel !" 
fie  silence.     Then  Dick  did  precisely  what 
iscilla  had  expected  he  would — executed  a 
lance  in  the  wickedest  kind  of  swearing. 
d  Joe  sprang  to  their  feet  as  if  startled  by 
Q  earthquake  shock,  and  the  very  picture 
fU  XV.— as 


of  consternation,  stood  confronting  Dick  and  his 
strange  companion.  Oh,  what  a  rare  triumph  for 
Miss  Priscilla ! 

"  Yes,  you  whited  sepulchre,  you  may  well  look  I" 
she  exclaimed,  shaking  her  finger  at  startled  May. 

"And  so  may  you,  you  deceitful  villain  !"  look- 
ing at  poor  Joe.  "As  for  you,  young  man," 
turning  to  Dick,  '*  I  pity  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart ;  and  I  am  only  thankful  that  I  was  able 
to  undeceive  you !" 

Horrors!  Dick  turned  upon  her  as  though 
consideration  for  her  sex  was  the  only  thing  that 
prevented  him  from  tearing  her  to  pieces. 

"You  meddlesome  old  cat!"  he  roared,  "Get 
out  of  here!" 

"  What !  This  to  me ;  when  I  out  of  pure  dis- 
interestedness revealed  to  you  what  a  false,  per- 
jured wife  you  have !" 

"May!"  cried  Dick,  with  an  air  of  terrible, 
savage  humor,  "  Come  here  and  kiss  me  !" 

"Oh!"  declared  Miss  Priscilla.  "That's  the 
kind  of  people  you  are,  is  it?  I've  had  all  my 
pains  for  nothing." 

"If  you'd  only  minded  your  business,  now," 
said  Dick,  "we  might  have  had  some  respect  for 
you ;  but  as  it  is,  you  stand  before  us  all  convicted 
as  a  scandal-monger. ' ' 

Miss  Priscilla  began  to  whimper.  "Will  you 
insult  a  lady  on  her  own  premises?"  she  began. 

"You  had  no  call  to  be  on  these  premises," 
enunciated  the  terrible  Dick,  "I  have  paid  my 
rent  in  advance  for  them,  consequently  I  expected 
no  trespassing.  But,  here  is  your  key !  We'll 
leave  the  place  to-morrow,"  and  he4ook  the  key 
from  his  pocket,  and  flung  it  at  her  with  savage 
energy.  ^  And  now,  before  we  part,  let  me  in- 
troduce my  sister,  Miss  May  Lindley,  and  her  in- 
tended husband,  Mr  Joseph  Montfort,  to  whom 
she  is  to  be  married  in  three  months.  Good- 
night; and  farewell,  forever." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  men  in  the  store,  before  the 
week  was  out,  "we  told  him,  but  he  wouldn't  be- 
lieve us.  Nice  young  fellow,  that  Mr.  Lindley; 
but  ttie  angel  Gabriel  himself  couldn't  live  in 
Miss  Priscilla' s  house.  He  thought  he  could,  but 
he  went  away  sooner  than  anybody — odd,  though, 
that  he  wouldn't  say  what  for !  Well,  one  thing, 
she'll  never  rent  it  again." 

And  she  never  did.  The  beautiful  cottage  went 
to  rack  and  ruin. 
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or  himself  the  localities  of  some  distant 
I.  Let  the  artist  be  encouraged  to  study 
1  school  which  is  most  essential  to  the 
:nt  of  his  own  powers.  Let  the  politi- 
rsuaded  to  survey  the  country  where  he 
most  concerning  other  solutions  of  the 
ith  which  he  has  to  deal.  Let  the  anti- 
ke  himself  to  any  accessible  antiquities 
le  has  a  theory  of  his  own  ;  the  archi- 

cathedrals  and  State  buildings  of  other 

while  the  conchologist,  geologist,  and 
lave  of  course  no  need  of  such  extrane- 
ions,  having  permanent  sources  of  curi- 
a's at  work  to  persuade  them  to  visit  new 
ind  even  the  least  of  a  specialist  among 
orkers  may  interest  himself  better,  we 
^  setting  himself  the  task  of  verifying 
^  of  one  of  his  favorite  novels, — one  of 

Scott's  many  graphic  stories,  or  one  of 
,  or  Thackeray's,  or  Dickens's,  or  even 
\.usten's  or  Mrs.  Gaskell's, — than  by 
y  from  work  without  any  object  at  all 
le  can  feel  or  feign  a  definite  interest, 
ill,  it  is  not  so  much  the  real  activity  of 

you  accept  f<v  such  a  purpose  as  this, 
aiteness  and  aspect  of  method  which  it 
►ur  plans,  which  is  the  useful  thing, 
culty  with  a  man  who  feels  that  he  could 
le  old  groove,  but  that  he  is  lost  if  he 
If  merely  to  try  hap-hazard  change  for 
has  no  desire,  is  this, — that  so  long  as 

is  mere  amusement,  there  is  nothing 
jxpects  to  find  amusing,  so  that  nothing 
If  to  his  vacant  imagination ;  and  if  he 
irst  effort  a  failure,  he  is  in  danger  of 
e  hurt  by  his  holiday  than  profited.  But 
)rt  of  definitely  shaped  plan  before  him, 
rtificial  at  first  the  thread  of  interest 
ere  is  something  definite  which,  through 
ifluence  of  method  become  habitual  on 
draws  him  on,  till  at  last  he  either  finds 
sure  in  its  execution,  or  else,  perhaps, 
ing  else  quite  different  from  his  first 
lich   it  has,  nevertheless,  suggested    to 

a  greatly  overworked  man,  nothing  is 
^  to  fail  than  the  mere  chance  pursuit  of 
But  any  plan  which  involves  something 
)d,  something  that  has  to  be  regularly 
»ut,  almost  as  if  it  were  the  appointed 
►rking-days,  lends  a  certain  mild  tonic 
to  the  otherwise  indifferent  will,  which 


starts  it  fairly  on  a  way  in  which  it  is  very  likely 
to  find  or  pick  up  a  real  interest. 

To  all  who  have  the  renewal  of  energy  for  their 
object,  it  is  clear  enough  at  least  that  no  needless 
risk  should  be  run  of  taking  more  out  of  oneself 
in  holiday-making  than  the  same  or  a  much  longer 
time  of  steady  labor  would  take  out  of  oneself. 
Yet  many  an  Alpine  climber  actually  does  spend 
more  nervous  strength  on  his  holiday  than  all  the 
year  is  likely  to  restore.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
speaking  of  mere  physical  fatigue,  which^  except 
under  very  extraordinary  conditions,  is  often 
advantageous  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  full 
restoration  of  nervous  tone,  but  of  the  moral 
excitement  of  serious  danger  and  anxiety  for 
others  which  accompanies  the  more  perilous  ex- 
peditions. And  again,  if  a  holiday  is  to  be  spent 
in  true  recreation  of  energies  exhausted  in  the 
year's  work,  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  not 
only  to  get  a  physical  stimulus  to  the  general 
health,  not  only  to  get  some  sort  of  exercise  for 
the  mental  interests  kept  in  abeyance  in  the  ordi- 
nary field  of  labor,  but  also  to  get  a  fresh  store  of 
that  trust  in  a  source  of  light  outside  us  which 
the  weariness  of  continuous  labor  is  so  apt  to  ex- 
haust, simply  because  it  leaves  us  in  ourselves 
weak  and  dry. 

We  believe  that  a  great  many  holidays  are  de- 
prived of  their  value  by  being  so  exhaustively 
mapped  out  as  to  leave  no  chance  of  true  spiritual 
rest,  no  freedom  from  the  sense  of  absolute  en- 
gagements to  be  here  or  there  at  certain  times  and 
seasons,  no  interval  that  is  not  parcelled  away 
into  journeyings,  or  excursions,  or  sights,  or  even 
fixed  spiritual  exercises  in  which  you  take  a  given 
part  that  leaves  little  room  for  tnie  rest, — because 
true  rest  does  not  mean  hectic  flushes  of  emotion, 
or  fits  and  starts  of  aspiration,  or  abrupt  resolves 
to  do  better  in  the  future  than  you  have  done  in 
the  past,  but  rather  the  escape  from  all  these 
struggles  within  your  life,  and  from  the  profound 
sense  of  nothingness  which  they  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce, into  the  strength  of  perfect  acquiescence  in 
a  divine  purpose  and  repose  on  the  everlasting 
will. 

One  great  part  of  the  weariness  of  life  is  the 
necessary  punctuality  and  punctiliousness  of  its 
engagements.  There  are  people  who  say,  with 
the  Quakers,  that  even  in  worship,  the  multiplicity 
of  observances,  the  kneelings  and  risings,  the 
recitations  and  chauntings,  make  a  transaction  of 
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t  month  was  a  notable  one  in  our  Philadelphia 
:les.  It  witnessed  the  gathering  of  the  chosen 
ives  of  the  great  Presbyterian  family  throughout 
These  came  from  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
dia,  Ceylon,  Victoria,  Eastern  and  Southern  Aus- 
aania,  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Hebrides.  A 
delegation  representing  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies 
assembled  also  to  welcome  these  brethren  from 
"he  most  ample  preparations  for  their  entertain- 
here  were  made,  and  the  generous  and  courteous 
bey  received  on  all  sides  most  favorably  impressed 
J  distinguished  and  eminent  divines  present,  many 
ith  world-wide  fame,  afforded  us  a  pleasure  to 
rhen  possible,  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  discourses 
1  some  of  the  leading  churches  during  the  session 
ncil.  And  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the 
r.  Brodhead  from  India,  a  classmate  at  college, 
we  had  not  seen  for  twenty-seven  years.  Though 
ve  grown  dim  since  then,  he  has  lost  none  of  his 
lergy  and  untiring  zeal  in  the  Lord's  cause.  The 
»sed  its  sessions  on  the  3d  ult.  The  next  session 
d  at  Belfast,  Ireland. 

St  prominent  topic  current  in  the  popular  mind  in 
J  to-day  is  that  of  the  coming  Presidential  election ; 
g  from  the,  tone  of  the  partisan  press  and  mouth- 
tie  several  political  parties,  one  might  almost  feel 
•  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  country  were  at 
}m  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  country  go  up  the 
ims  of  would-be  patriots  in  laudation  of  their 
candidates  and  party  principles,  and  most  bitter 
md  personal  diatribes  against  opposing  candidates 
arty  principles.  This  is  but  a  repetition  of  what 
ustomed  to  have  every  four  years;  and  with  noth- 
serious  offering,  we  presume  that  the  people  can 
abide  by  it.  There  is,  however,  another  feature 
►ps  itself  as  a  concomitant  of  our  elections,  which 
lenaces  public  polity  as  well  as  public  safety,  and 
growing  laxity  in  political  morals.  The  indica- 
fair  and  honest  elections — the  true  and  honest 
5  of  the  popular  will — are  daily  becoming  more 
dubious.  Subterfuges  of  the  most  (luestionable 
ire  resorted  to,  and  that  by  all  parties,  to  accom- 
efeat  of  their  opponents;  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
nes  money  by  the  thousands  of  dollars  are  lavishly 
Arguing  that  the  ends  justify  the  means,  bribery, 
personating,  false  counting,  or  any  other  equally 
ct,  is  boldly  resorted  to,  and  with  the  least  fear  or 
3n  of  conscience.  So  emboldened  by  previous 
efforts  have  these  partisans  become,  that  they  even 
to  boast  of  their  skill  in  this  respect.  Is  it  not  a 
ig  to  contemplate  on  the  part  of  the  true  patriot, 
I  it  not  become  a  fair  subject  for  earnest  con- 


In  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  lies  the  safety  and  perpet- 
uation of  our  government.  Is  it  not  essential,  therefore,  that 
a  halt  be  called  by  the  sober  second  thought  and  sound  sense 
of  our  community  ?  May  it  not  already  have  gone  beyond 
all  hope  of  a  correction  ?  We  pray  it  may  not ;  but  through 
what  means  may  the  dangers  be  avoided  that  lie  in  our 
present  path?  Only  through  the  proper  agitation  of  the 
question,  with  a  corresponding  condemnation  through  public 
opinion  of  all  parties  guilty  of  such  crimes.  Make  it  an 
issue  paramount  to  all  others,  and  let  every  high-minded  and 
honorable  man  rise  above  every  consideration  of  personal 
or  self-interest  and  second  the  effort.  Let  us  establish  a 
healthier  tone  in  political  noorals ;  and  to  secure  this,  place 
upon  every  plant  of  fraud  the  sign-manual  of  utter  condem- 
nation. If  the  present  penalties  of  the  law  be  not  severe 
enough  to  deter  its  violations  with  impunity,  let  them  be 
increased  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  If  imprisonment 
and  outlawry  will  not  suffice,  then  make  the  offence  a  capi- 
tal one,  and  string  up  the  offender.  It  is  murder  at  best, 
since  it  strikes  at  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  suggest  that  even  this  would  not 
amount  to  anything,  since  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
pardon  authority  to  stay  the  hands  of  justice,  as  has  already 
too  frequently  been  demonstrated.  We  would  even  go  so 
far  as  to  destroy  this  power.  There  must  be  no  hope  held 
out  to  the  daring  political  highwayman.  Let  his  fate  and  the 
law  which  fixes  it  be  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  Then  and  then  only  shall  the  ballot-box  become 
a  sacred  thing  in  the  eyes  of  all  freemen ;  then  and  then 
only  will  its  portals  become  the  true  exponent  of  the  pop- 
ular will,  and  the  best  safeguards  against  political  destruc- 
tion. 

Our  Schools  Scandalized. — Oneof  our  periodical  writers 
has  recently  taken  occasion  to  find  serious  fault  with  our 
popular  pbm  of  education.  He  maintains  that  our  public 
schools  turn  out  "flimsy  bundles  of  nervous  tissues;*'  that 
they  rather  unfit  our  sons  and  daughters  for  the  duties  of  life, 
in  that  girls  are  not  trained  to  be  successful  servant-maids, 
and  boys  learn  to  rise  above  the  lower  scales  of  drudgery. 
We  do  not  care  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  lamentable 
weakness  that  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  has  displayed  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  which  he  has  attacked.  He  argues 
from  a  wrong  basis,  when  he  maintains  that  our  schools  are 
the  hot-beds  of  intellectual  and  moral  deterioration.  That 
they  are  defective,  is  evident ;  that  they  fail  to  fit  our  boys 
and  girls  for  what  we  would  specially  wish,  is  naturally  a 
cause  for  regret ;  but  one  is  by  no  means  justified  in  saying 
that  our  educational  system  breeds  pride,  indolence,  and 
other  objectionable  traits  of  character.  It  is  not  in  the 
school-room,  but  in  the  home,  that  one  must  look  for  the 
good  or  bad  influences  in  the  moral  education  of  the  young. 
If  the  girl  acquires  a  love  of  dress  and  extravagance,  or 
that  disagreeable  coarseness  so  self-asserting  in  the  crois- 
hreeds  of  this  country,  it  is  to  be  attpbuted  to  no  other  cause 
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than  is  to  be  found  in  the  associations  of  in-door  and  out- 
door life  away  from  school.  The  child  assumes  an  air  of 
self-dependence ;  his  whims  are  gratified ;  his  ideas  and 
actions  are  pretty  much  under  his  own  control ;  if  he  aspires 
to  be  a  ''little  more  of  the  gentleman"  than  his  father,  his 
ambition  meets  with  ready  response.  In  bringing  before  the 
public  this  important  tendency  in  the  Irish-American  and 
German- American  element  of  our  population,  Mr.  White  has 
done  far  greater  service  than  he  may  ever  expect  to  do  in 
exposing  the  defects  of  our  educational  system.  Home-life, 
home-influence  are  unfavorable  to  the  satisfactory  training  of 
the  young  of  either  sex.  Mothers  sacrifice  the  moral  to  the 
material  welfare  of  their  daughters;  humor  them  in  their 
ambition  to  rise  above  their  station,  and  are  glad  to  open  up 
any  opportunity  that  may  give  an  air  of  gentility  and  greater 
freedom  than  comes  with  waiting  on  table,  cooking  a  dinner, 
or  wheeling  a  perambulator. 

Waste  Products  Utilized. — Few  people  realize  the 
vast  amount  of  waste  that  is  continually  going  on  under 
their  very  eyes.  And  so  those  inventions  deserve  special 
honor  which  tend  to  utilize  what  we  have  been  taught 
to  regard  as  of  no  value.  It  is  saving  that  makes  the  indi- 
vidual rich  and  the  community  prosperous.  The  glycerine 
industry  which  has  attained  colossal  proportions  is  a  notable 
illustration  of  a  great  manufacture  based  entirely  upon  the 
saving  of  a  product  that  until  lately  was  a  waste  result  with 
the  soap-boiler.  Even  more  important  in  magnitude,  we 
may  estimate  the  industries  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  the  aniline  colors  and  artificial  alizarine  from  the  refuse 
coal-tar  that  was  formerly  the  curse  and  nuisance  of  gas- 
works. The  waste  blood  of  the  abattoirs  is  sought  after  by 
the  sugar  refiner  and  the  manufacturer  of  albumen.  Old 
boots  and  shoes  and  leather  waste  are  turned  to  good  account 
by  the  chemical  manufacturer  in  producing  the  cyanides, 
ferro  and  ferric  cyanides,  so  indispensable  in  color  printing 
and  photography.  Sawdust,  mixed  with  blood  or  other  ag- 
glutinative substance,  and  compressed  by  powerful  pressure, 
is  moulded  and  turned  into  door-knobs,  buttons,  and  a 
thousand  decorative  and  useful  articles;  or,  as  is  the  case 
too,  with  the  spent  tan  of  the  tanneries  and  the  spent  bark 
of  the  dye-works,  it  is  utilized  for  fuel.  Oyster  shells  are 
burnt  to  lime;  the  wast^  of  the  linseed  oil  manufacture  is 
eagerly  sought  for  as  food  for  cattle.  River  mud  is  mingled 
with  chalk,  burnt  and  ground,  to  make  the  famous  Portland 
cement.  The  finest  glue  size  is  made  of  the  waste  of  parch- 
ment skins.  The  waste  gases  of  the  blast  furnaces  are  now 
employed  to  heat  the  blast,  to  generate  the  steam  that  drives 
the  engine,  to  hoist  ores,  drive  machinery  etc.  The  enor- 
mous hills  of  anthracite  coal  dust  that  have  for  years  borne 
silent  testimony  to  the  crudity  of  our  methods  of  coal  mining 
bid  fair  to  disappear  in  time  beneath  the  boilers  supplied 
with  ingenious  dust-burning  devices,  or  in  lumps  of  artifi- 
cial fuel.  Even  the  anthracite  itself,  not  many  years  ago, 
was  a  black  stone  unappreciated  and  useless.  And  now, 
having  endeavored  to  illustrate  what  modern  invention  has 
done  in  the  direction  of  utilizing  the  waste  products  of 
nature,  or  those  of  the  industrial  arts,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  consider  the  question,  whether  there  are  not  waste  forces 
of  nature  that  can  and  should  be  turned  to  useful  account, 


and  whether  we  are  not  neglecting  to  avail  oaiselves  of 
exhaustless  and  incalculable  stores  of  power  that  could  be 
made  to  do  our  bidding. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  our  Apples  ? — Accodiig 
to  reports  the  apple  crop  this  year  promises  to  be  so  enor- 
mous that  the  growers  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  dispoK 
of  the  yast  surplus.  Throughout  the  State  of  New  Yoi 
and  elsewhere  the  trees  have  actual! j  been  injured  bjtk 
breaking  of  the  heavily-laden  bonghs.  The  abandast  jfidd 
has  come  unexpectedly.  The  orchards  are  strewn  with  tbc 
fallen  or  picked  fruit,  teams  are  hurrying  to  and  froatke 
cider-mills,  and  wagon  loads  of  the  richest  varieties  in 
being  conveyed  to  the  market  to  sell  from  thirty-five  cents  to 
as  low  as  five  cents  a  bushel.  Farmers  will  stock  thdr 
cellars  with  apple  butter,  cider,  and  vinegar,  even  inillioBS 
of  barrels  of  apples  will  be  sold,  yet  we  are  assured  that  tbe 
unusual  harvest  must  prove  comparatively  useless;  thit 
enormous  quantities  of  the  fruit  must  be  allowed  to  rot,  as 
not  bringing  a  price  suflicient  to  pay  even  for  the  barrels. 

The  only  open  outlet  to  the  producer  seems  to  be  the  for- 
eign market ;  but  the  conditions  of  success  are  subject  to  the 
special  intelligence  and  care  of  the  shipper,  or  perhaps  ooe 
ought  rather  to  say  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
gathering  and  packing  of  the  apples.  The  utmost  atteodff 
should  be  given  to  picking  the  fruit  at  the  right  time  ind 
when  free  frem  atmospheric  moisture,  and  preserving  the 
apples  from  bruises  or  exposure  to  the  sun  or  storms.  Who 
the  apples  are  once  stored  in  good  condition,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  pack  them  satisfactoiilf 
for  the  foreign  market.  We  have  recently  been  informed  of 
an  excellent  method  for  accomplishing  this,  which  woiU 
consist  in  wrapping  the  apples  in  tissue  paper  soaked  in  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  and  dried  before  it  is 
used.  The  cost  of  this  paper,  it  is  asserted,  would  be  triHiaj 
when  compared  with  the  splendid  condition  in  which  it  wo«U 
preserve  the  fruit  even  when  bruised.  There  seems  noiet* 
son  why  the  apple  trade  with  Great  Britain  should  not  be 
increased,  seeing  the  large  demand  and  the  high  prices  that 
the  American  fruit  continues  to  ensure.  The  present  appears 
to  be  a  favorable  opportunity  for  producers  to  lake  the  matter 
into  serious  consideration,  and  turn  what  is  looked  iipOD*as 
an  unprofitable  harvest  into  a  source  of  unexpected  iscome. 

Progress  in  China. — In  this  country,  as  in  Earope, 

much  attention  has  within  recent  years  been  directed  to  (he 

spirit  of  intellectual  and  material  advancement  anion;  the 

Chinese.     But  still  many  fail  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of 

the  vastness,  the  wealth,  the  antiquity,  the  unique  importance 

\  of  the  empire  which  these  people  represent.    We  arc  per- 

\  haps  made   familiar  with  the  two  classes  of  Chinese  who 

,  come  to  this  country — the  student  and  the  workingman— 

and  we  are  impressed  with  the  marked  intelligence  of  the 

:  one  and  the  industry  and  pertinacity  of  the  other.    We  do 

I  not  stop  to  think  that  these  Chinamen  come  from  one  of  the 

most  favored  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  they  repr^ 

sent  the  most  ancient  civilization  now  in  existeifce,  that  the 

millions  of  their  countrymen  embrace  one>third  of  the  haatt 

race.    The  difficulties  of  their  language,  their  coherence  aii 

religious  belief,  have  favored  a  state  of  isolation;  and  ve 
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low  comparatively  little  of  the  country  beyond  what  recent 
amplications  with  Russia  have  brought  abgut.  Civil  re- 
>nns,  military  successes,  commercial  and  educational  vitality 
re  conspicuous  within  the  past  few  years.  The  Empire  of 
he  Manchus  has  become  strong,  rich,  and  warlike.  It  is 
ising  to  the  position  in  which  it  can  manage  its  own  affairs 
)r  provide  its  own  needs,  and  regulate  with  complacency  its 
dealings  with  other  nations.  The  revenue  of  the  Empire 
>eaches  something  like  1300,000,000,  and  yet  it  is  the 
ightest  taxed  of  all  nations.  A  formidable  army,  with  an 
r5ensd  providing  all  the  necessary  requirements,  a  naval 
ockyard,  and  special  importance  given  to  the  appointment 
f  only  competent  ofHcials,  are  very  marked  evidences  of 
bat  is  being  done  to  develop  the  long-latent  power  of 
hina.  There  is  still  the  danger  from  the  side  of  Russia  to 
iinalate  the  Chinese  to  renewed  warlike  preparations.  The 
rovince  of  Kulja,  in  Central  Asia,  is  the  bone  of  contention 
etween  the  Empires.  On  the  confusion  consequent  upon 
le  Taiping  Rebellion,  the  Russians  undertook  to  keep  the 
eace  in  Kulja  until  China  felt  in  a  position  to  reoccupy  it, 
rhen  it  would  be  handed  over  to  the  ancient  owner.  They 
ow  refuse,  however,  to  fulfill  their  promise,  and  China, 
seling  that  she  is  unjustly  deprived  of  what  she  has  held  for 
lore  than  twelve  centuries,  and  that  she  is  exposed  to  un- 
mlled-for  humiliations,  is  watching  a  favorable  moment  to 
.eal  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  Empire  of  the  Czar. 

Utilities  of  Forest  Culture. — When  one  stops  to  reflect 
ipon  the  wholesale  destruction  of  forest  trees  that  goes  on  in 
nv  country  from  year  to  year,  there  seems  to  spring  up  an 
rresistible  impulse  to  cry  down  the  short-sighted  spirit  of 
lain,  and  the  willful  indifference  that  will  lead  men  to  con- 
ert  acres  of  most  valuable  woodland  into  tracts  of  compara- 
ve  waste.  Yet  all  that  we  can  say  seems  to  be  of  very 
ttle  avail.  Only  by  constantly  keeping  the  subject  before 
le  public,  by  disseminating  all  possible  knowledge,  by  the 
kluable  services  of  such  interested  men  as  Professor  C.  S. 
trgent  and  Mr.  Northrop,  and  by  bringing  results  of  expe- 
ence  to  convince  the  lumbermen  that  they  are  "  killing  the 
>ose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,"  can  we  hope  to  see  some 
medy  provided  by  which  the  planting  will  be  proportioned 
tlie  destruction  of  trees.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  im* 
>nant  part  shared  by  forests  in  the  industrial  and  hygienic 
elfare  of  our  people,  and  evidences  of  their  influence  are 
tservable  in  contrasting  the  dry,  sterile,  desolate  soil  of 
eared  timber-land  with  the  healthier  climate,  greater  pro- 
activeness,  etc.,  of  forest  areas.  Droughts  are  the  inevita- 
.e  result  of  denuded  woodland.  India  and  China  suffer 
om  famine  because  the  trees  have  been  swept  from  the 
lounlain  slopes  which  feed  their  streams,  and  the  people  of 
^necticut  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  lumberman's  axe 
tUs  been  the  cause  of  their  river  running  dry.  Fires  have 
ided  to  spread  fearful  desolation  among  the  valleys  of  the 
Lndes,  as  in  many  of  our  own  States,  so  that  it  is  with 
pedal  wisdom  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  carry  on  ex- 
ensive  tree-planting.  What  valuable  results  can  be  brought 
tM»t  in  His  way  is  shown  in  the  enterprise  which  con- 
i^ed  the  once  barren  valley  of  Barcellonnette  in  Ihe  Lower 
Jps  into  fields  of  rich  vegetation.  A  strong  inducement  to 
^s)0et  special  attention  to  forest  culture  is  the  fact  that  it 


will  serve  as  a  check  to  the  grasshopper,  which  hatches  and 
thrives  best  in  dry  places,  and  on  a  tract  of  territory  that  is 
in  a  state  of  chronic  drought.  As  conducive  to  health,  the 
presence  of  trees  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  The  great  secret 
of  the  healthiness  of  Australia,  and  even  of  the  tropical  por- 
tions of  Queensland,  is  the  exhalation  from  the  forest,  the 
aroma  of  which  is  not  only  pleasant  but  fever-chasing.  It 
is  said,  too,  that  by  the  planting  of  forests  in  some  parts  of 
India  large  tracts  of  country  have  been  restored  to  their 
former  healthfulness  and  fertility.  It  ought  certainly  to  be 
the  wish  of  all  sensible  people  to  encourage  private  individ- 
uals or  the  State  in  their  endeavors,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
willful  destruction  of  timber-land,  but  to  reclaim  worn-out 
soils  and  arid  wastes,  and  provide  for  the  wants  of  future 
generations  by  a  systematic  system  of  tree-planting. 

Astronomy  in  Rochester. — The  new  Warner  Observa- 
tory which  is  being  erected  at  Rochester,  New  York,  is 
attracting  much  attention  in  social  and  literary  as  well  as 
scientific  circles.  The  new  telescope  will  be  twenty-two  feet 
in  length,  and  its  lens  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  thus  making 
it  third  in  size  of  any  instrument  heretofore  manufactured, 
while  the  dome  of  the  Observatory  is  to  have  some  new 
appliances  for  specially  observing  certain  portions  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  to  be  the  finest  private  observatory  in  the 
world,  and  has  been  heavily  endowed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Warner, 
proprietor  of  the  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure,  and  other 
remedies.  Professor  Swif^  has  labored  under  numerous  dis- 
advantages in  the  past,  and  the  new  comet  which  he  recently 
found  was  in  spite  of  many  obstacles;  but  as  the  new  insti- 
tution is  to  be  specially  devoted  to  discoveries,  there  are 
good  reasons  to  expect  very  many  scientific  revelations  in  the 
near  future  from  the  Warner  Observatory  at  Rochester. 

Tomatoes  in  years  gone  by. — It  is  a  Newport  tradition 
that  tomatoes  were  first  eaten  in  this  country  in  about  1823, 
in  a  house  still  standing  on  the  comer  of  Come  and  Mill 
streets.  About  that  time  there  came  here  an  eccentric 
Italian  painter,  Michele  Felice  Come.  He  purchased  a 
stable  on  the  street  now  called  for  him,  fashioned  it  into  a 
dwelling  house,  and  there  lived  and  died.  Previous  to  his 
coming,  and  long  after  tomatoes,  then  called  "  love  apples," 
were  thought  to  be  poisonous.  A  gentleman  told  me  re- 
cently that  in  1 819  he  brought  them  from  South  Carolina 
and  planted  them  in  his  yard,  where  they  were  looked  upon 
as  curiosities  and  prized  for  their  beauty.  They  became 
later,  however,  a  very  unpleasant  missile  in  the  hands  of  the 
small  boy.  A  charming  old  lady  also  told  me  that  in  1824 
she  was  sitting  with  a  sick  person,  when  some  one  brought 
the  invalid,  as  a  tempting  delicacy,  some  tomatoes.  The 
astonished  attendants  exclaimed,  "  would  you  poison  her  ?'* 
and  yet  Come,  in  his  section  of  the  town,  had  been  serving 
them  for  a  year  previous.  As  late  as  1835  they  were 
regarded  as  poisonous  throughout  Connecticut. 

New  York  capitalists  are  about  to  erect  one  hundred  and 
thirty  small  brick  tenements  on  thirty  acres  of  land  recently 
purchased  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  The 
will  rent  from  %io  to  ^15  a  month. 
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Popular  Amusftments. — I  cannot  think  we  have  gained 
much  in  the  substitution  of  some  of  the  present  popular 
games  for  those  of  the  past  time.  To  begin  with,  cro- 
quet, which  seems  to  be  most  assiduously  cultivated  by 
all  classes — can  it,  in  point  of  healthfulness  at  least,  at  all 
compare  with  that  most  graceful  of  games,  "Graces?"  In 
croquet  the  body  is  continuously  in  a  bent  position,  the  chest 
contracted,  the  head  held  low.  In  "  graces"  the  head  is 
uplifted,  the  chest  thrown  forward,  the  arms  well  exercised, 
most  of  the  time  held  aloft  in  tossing  the  hoops.  Take  a 
party  of  school  girls  let  from  their  desks  in  differing  dress, 
no  regulation  suit  as  in  croquet,  with  erect  forms,  tossing 
from  the  sticks  the  gayly- wound  hoops,  with  streamers  flying, 
and  beside  it  the  croquet  field,  with  its  bent-over  players, 
that  never  fail  to  remind  me,  in  their  absorbed  intentness  of 
driving  balls,  of  Bunyan's  allegorical  representation  of  a  man 
poking  with  a  muck  rake  in  the  earth,  while  over  him  an 
angel  holds  a  crown  which  he  entirely  ignores. 

Another  thing  that  prejudices  me,  too,  against  croquet  is 
the  fact  that  invariably  presents  itself,  of  the  stirring  up  of 
bad  passions.  No  sooner  does  the  game  begin  to  wax  warm 
but  you  hear  one  and  another  accused  of  cheating.  Even 
among  quite  young  children  I  see  it.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of 
it  in  the  game  of  graces.  And  this  exciting  of  the  passions 
of  cupidity,  deception,  fraud,  etc.,  forever  sets  me  against  all 
games  of  cards. 

I  have  been  labored  with  by  friends,  with  patient  care 
and  self-sacrifice,  that  I  might  learn  to  play  whist  and  cro- 
quet, but  I  have  so  little  interest  in  the  forms  that  to-day  I 
cannot  call  the  names  of  the  cards,  and  invariably  retreat 
ingloriously  from  the  croquet -grounds  as  helpless  as  I  began. 
I  would  not  say  that  a  game  of  whist  or  croquet  has  never 
been  played  without  a  quarrel;  I  have  never  seen  one 
played  without  some  recriminations. 

Take  the  game  of  base-ball,  with  its  temptations  to  intem- 
perance, and  its  real  dangers  to  life  and  limb  and  contrasted 
with  the  old-fashioned  ball  game,  or  even  the  exhilarating 
one  of  shuttlecock  and  battledore,  I  think  the  present  loses 
in  comparison  with  the  past  in  real  healthful  recreations, 
which  to  me  seem  all  that  is  desirable  in  thus  spending 
time.  And  this  carries  me  back  a  few  years.  I  lived  op- 
posite the  home  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  who  had  at  the 
time  just  retired  from  business  and  settled  down  to — croquet. 
As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  the  whole  family  adjourned 
to  the  ground  in  full  view  of  my  windows.  The  bowed 
forms  bent  to  their  tasks,  and  the  click  of  the  hammers 
began.  From  sheer  exhaustion  they  at  last  threw  themselves 
on  the  settees  to  recuperate.  Time  was  taken  for  dinner, 
spared  for  tea,  but  in  the  interval  how  devotedly  they 
wielded  those  hammers !  The  father  was  an  old  gray-haired 
man.  If  at  times  I  could  not  help  thinking  at  least  is  this  a 
proper  life-work,  who  shall  blame  me?  I  may  as  well  ac- 
knowledge here  that  I  have  come  to  think  that  anything, 
Axnusements  included,  that  does  not  in  some  way  benefit 


not  only  ourselves  bat  others  b  better  in  the  breach  tba 
in  the  observance. 

I  believe  we  can  proTide  our  children  with  ■mwp^y^ 
that  shall  excite  no  wrong  passions,  but  arouse  the  BoUe 
ones,  alas !  too  dormant,  of  benevolence,  and  thougfatfiibai 
of  others — an  end  surely  to  be  desired  by  all  loren  of  ik 
race.  As  to  these  old-time  games  I  hare  contrasted  iritk 
the  present,  I  seem  to  see  incipient  mustaches  cnrfiog  ip- 
ward,  and  have  the  disdainful  expression  of  "  Girl's  pUf  f 
But  why  need  it  be  so?  Cannot  masculine  arms  fn 
strength  and  masculine  natures  become  polite  and  chivakaai 
in  tossing  hoops  and  playing  at  battledore  as  in  the  evcriitf- 
ing  base-ball  and  croquet?  I'm  afraid  if  the  questicm  vert 
answered  truly,  it  might  be  found  that  the  real  objectioBto  \ 
the  former  games  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  don't  aUowflf  ] 
winnings.  | 

As  ball  used  to  be  played  when  we  girls  took  our  stnd 
with  our  brothers,  not  even  being  debarred  the  bit  if 
we  wished,  and  with  never  a  suit  or  yellow  shoes,  eodd 
hold  our  own  with  any  of  them,  there  could  hardly  be  i 
nicer  game.  The  manly,  poUte  boys  of  that  period,  thst 
never  failed  to  run  after  the  ball,  howerer  far  we  best  I 
away,  and  never  snarled  "  You  cheated!"  we  can't  fivfeL 

Seriously,  is  not  this  devoting  of  (»lumns  of  newipqim 
to  the  doings  of  base-ballers  and  their  competitiofis  exddif 
not  only  a  taste  in  the  young  for  gambling,  but  idaiBf 
nauseating  older  ones?  Is  any  game  that  takes  boys  asi 
young  men  miles  away  from  their  homes,  reiy  often  ioffidi 
injuries  physical  upon  them — ^I  glance  at  a  late  paper  aid 
read  in  the  account  of  a  game  at  Boston  **  with  both  of  ber 
*  catchers'  disabled" — a  game  that  ever  ought  to  asphe  Id 
be  called  '<  The  National  Game  ?"  If  we  must  have  gsaei 
for  our  children,  pray  let  them  be  those  that  neither  dwf 
physic^y,  mentally,  or  morally. 

Let  them  be  games  that  keep  the  body  erect,  the  cktf 
well  thrown  out,  the  arms  often  lifted,  and  certaialy  Ike 
percentage  of  curved  spines,  narrow  chests,  and  piedispoi- 
tion  to  apoplexy  will  be  lessened  at  least.  The  last  diui|I 
would  wish  a  child  of  mine  to  do  on  coming  firom  sdMol* 
desk,  where  ^he  head  is  bent  over  lessons,  or  if  a  meditBie 
at  his  bench,  a  book-keeper  at  his  ledger,  would  be  to  sec 
the  head  still  bent  over  croquet  balls. 

Cousin  Constamcb. 

Influence  of  Light  in  Animal  Life. — In  nesrly  afl 
animals  clothed  in  fur  or  feathers,  the  color  of  the  bodps 
deeper  above  than  beneath ;  and  these  colon  grow  daiiff 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  white  or  light-odond 
moths  that  fly  by  night  cannot  boast  of  the  lovdy  has 
belonging  to  the  butterflies  sporting  in  the  sun;  and  aao^ 
the  latter,  the  varieties  that  appear  in  firing  i#  more  bd- 
liant  and  fresh  than  the  autunmal  ones—the  azore  asJ 
golden  dust  in  which  they  are  arrayed  following  die  toaecC 
ambient  nature.    The  owl  and  most  nig^  birds  wear* 
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gjay  or  fawn,  and  the  softness  of  their  integuments 

strongly  with  the  rigidity  of  those  which  fly  by 

'ery  lover  of  the  seashore  must  have  remarked  the 

;  of  the  shades  on  the  shells  which  seek  shelter 

e  rocks,  compared  with  those  lying  in  the  light; 

t  a  difference  there  is  between  cold  regions  and 

i  countries !     The  colors  of  the  birds,  animals  and 

which  people  the  immense  forests,  or  lie  on  the 

the  broad  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  of  daz- 

ghtness,  while  in  the  Polar  regions    the  tints  are 

gray,  and  much  akin  to  the  snow  in  which  they 


en  and  Spectacles.— We  have  known  charming 
vho  wore  spectacles ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  con- 
sses  becoming  to  ladies.  They  are  apt  to  give  a 
<:uline,  semi-scholastic,  semi-clerical  appearance  to 
earers,  which  is  not  particularly  prepossessing.  A 
k  is  unpleasant  in  a  woman,  and  glasses  generally 
look  more  or  less  to  the  wearer.  We  are  not  fond 
nes,  and  although  we  are  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
>ld  adage  that  a  woman  should  never  look  straight 
face  of  a  man,  we  are  not  fond  of  being  deliberately 
:  by  a  spectacled  lady.  Most  ladies'  noses  are  not 
11  fitted  by  Nature  for  carrying  spectacles;  conse- 
vhen  they  use  glasses  they  are  obliged  to  throw  their 
ghtly  back  in  a  manner  which  appears  at  first  sight 
ipercilious. 

h  and  Study. — The  pursuit  of  letters  if  carried 
a  certain  point  is  like  other  pursuits,  attended  by 
inconveniences.  These,  which  have  been  greatly 
d,  ultimately  result,  as  has  been  already  said,  from 
)?o  causes — ^too  much  exercise  of  the  mind,  or  too 
nrcise  of  the  body.  Insanity  or  indigestion,  a  dis- 
head  or  a  disordered  stomach,  are  the  avenging 
of  the  lucubrations  of  literary  libertinism.  But  the 
fers  far  more  than  the  brain.  How  many  men  set 
leir  books  day  after  day,  immovable  as  the  unhappy 
Fakirs  before  their  gods,  deranging  their^  animal 
•  without  any  advantage  to  themselves  or  society! 
any  of  these  sedentary  victims  lose  their  appetite 
increasing  their  intelligence!  How  many  without 
ig  their  discernment  destroy  their  digestion  !  These 
whom  melancholy  follows  like  a  shadow,  having 
them  for  her  own.  No  need  for  them  to  drink  the 
s  cumin. 

:ing- Plant  Baskets. — A  few  well-arranged  hang- 
ets  are  among  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  for  the 
m  of  the  house  in  winter.  No  other  method,  of 
g  the  class  of  plants  used  for  this  purpose  combines 
istic  or  beautiful  effects.  The  plants  required  are 
reater  part  simple  and  easily  grown,  and  the  baskets, 
nstances  do  not  permit,  need  not  be  expensive. 
esired,  very  neat  and  suitable  baskets  may  be  pro- 
Ivic.  The  materials  are  simple  and  easily  ob- 
Very  tasteful  and  unexpensive  ones — fully  durable 
br  one  season — can  be  made  of  round  berry  baskets, 
d  bottoms,  covered  with  rustic  wood,  bark,  or  fancy 


knots.  These  will  do  for  smaller  ones.  Larger  ones  may 
be  made  of  anything  suitable  to  hold  the  covering.  Wooden 
bowls  are  largely  used  by  makers  of  rustic  work,  and  are 
much  more  durable  than  berry  baskets.  The  ordinary  wire 
horse-mu2z1e  may  be  used  as  a  hanging-basket  if  desired. 
In  making  wooden  baskets  the  parts  should  be  well  oiled 
before  putting  together,  and  one  or  two  coats  of  varnish 
given  to  the  outside  as  a  finish.  The  handles  may  also  be 
made  of  rustic  wood. 

The  present  time  is  a  good  one  to  fill  hanging-baskets  for 
winter.  Good  friable  soil  that  will  not  pack  too  much 
should  be  used.  Let  the  plants  be  young  and  thrifty,  and 
pot-grown  if  possible,  but  the  roots  should  not  be  too  much 
bound.  After  planting,  keep  the  baskets  pretty  well  shaded 
until  new  roots  are  formed,  when  they  may  be  exposed  to 
the  sun ;  but  in  summer  we  would  not  recommend  too  free 
an  exposure  to  the  sun  and  winds,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  injure 
the  freshness  of  the  plants.  The  variety  of  plants  used  for 
filling  hanging-baskets  is  very  large.  Anything  that  taste 
may  suggest,  selected  from  the  immense  variety  used  for  this 
purpose,  is  suitable.  Baskets  filled  with  plants  of  a  single 
kind  are  very  handsome  if  the  growth  is  thrifty,  and  any  of 
the  free-growing  drooping  sorts  are  suitable  for  such  baskets. 
Where  several  kinds  of  plants  are  used  erect,  growing  ones 
should  be  used  for  centres  and  the  drooping  ones  for  the 
sides.  For  centre  plants  geraniums — those  of  fancy  leaf 
markings  such  as  Happy  Thought,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Mountain 
of  Snow,  etc. — are  prettiest.  Coleus  (the  newer  varieties 
are  much  the  finest),  Begonias,  Achyranthes,  etc.,  are  used. 
For  drooping  plants  the  variety  is  much  greater,  among 
which  are  Ivies  of  various  kinds,  Smilax,  Lobelia,  Panicum 
Variegatum,  Sedum,  Koniga  Maritima  (variegated  Sweet 
Alyssum),  Pylogre  Suavis,  Othonna  Crassifolia,  Crassula 
Spathulata,  Dew  Plant,  Russelia  Juncea,  etc.  In  filling 
baskets  select  rather  tall  plants  in  preference  to  dwarf  for 
centres,  as  they  show  off,  when  the  baskets  are  hung  up,  to 
much  better  advantage.  The  practice  of  covering  the  soil 
with  moss  after  the  work  is  finished  is  a  good  one.  * 

In  regard  to  watering  hanging-baskets,  an  exchange  says 
to  immerse  them  in  a  tub  of  water.  This  is  an  excellent 
plan,  as  the  roots  are  thus  thoroughly  saturated,  which  can- 
not be  so  easily  done  in  any  other  way.  Whatever  kind  of 
basket  is  used,  be  sure  that  it  gives  good  drainage. 

C.  A.  M. 

Table  Manners. — The  following  valuable  suggestions, 
culled  from  one  of  our  prominent  exchanges,  are  deemed  of 
sufficient  interest  to  lay  before  our  readers : 

*•  To  those  who  merely  « eat  to  live/  it  may  seem  a  matter 
of  small  consequence  how  one  is  dressed  when  he  comes  to 
the  table,  or  how  he  behaves  during  the  meal.  But  a  very 
little  thought  ought  to  convince  the  most  careless  person 
who  is  not  altogether  *  of  the  earth,  earthy,'  that  good  man- 
ners at  the  table  are  preferable  to  bad  manners,  and  that  it 
is  conducive  alike  to  comfort  and  a  sense  of  *  the  fitness  of 
things,'  that  the  members  of  the  family  should  come  to  the 
daily  repasts,  not  only  with  clean  hands  and  face,  but  neatly 
attired.  The  few  moments  spent  in  preparation  for  the 
table  are  not  time  misspent.  On  the  contrary,  the  slight 
loss  of  time  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  increased  charm 
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of  the  family  gathering.  One  can  eat  as  heartily  in  *  shirt- 
sleeves* or  with  towsled  locks  as  in  a  decent  coat  or  with 
nicely-ordered  hair ;  but  the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
table  will  be  far  more  agreeable  and  refined  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  The  simple  formality  of  putting  on  a 
coat  and  brushing  the  hair  has  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  meal 
from  a  mere  feeding-process  into  a  festival,  not  only  for 
eating  and  drinking,  but  for  the  interchange  of  social  cour- 
tesies and  pleasant  words.  Of  course,  no  amount  of  outside 
polish  can  do  this  unless  the  members  of  the  family  have  it 
in  them  to  be  courteous  and  agreeable;  but,  given  the  dis- 
position, the  dressing  up  for  the  table  has  its  effect — and  no 
small  one,  too— in  transmitting  the  inward  feeling  into  out- 
ward action. 

It  b  impossible  to  estimate  properly  the  immense  influence 
which  is  exerted  upon  a  household  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
family  table.  A  neat,  well-urdered  table  is  in  itself  a  lesson 
to  the  children.  To  the  inviting  table,  where  there  should 
be  always  something  attractive,  however  simple  the  meal 
may  be,  most  children  will  come  prepared  to  behave  pro- 
perly. 

It  really  is  worth  while,  and  when  philosophically  con- 
sidered is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  to  lay  aside  as  far  as 
possible  all  thoughts  of  the  hard  work  done  before  and  to  be 
done  after  a  meal,  and  to  allow  no  vexatious  questions  to  be 
discussed  at  this  time.  The  habit  of  brooding  over  our 
work  and  exhausting  ourselves  by  going  it  all  over  in  our 
minds  is  one  to  be  studiously  avoided.  There  is  nothing 
which  takes  from  one's  energy  more  than  this,  and  it  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  insanity.  Everyl)ody  knows  that  food 
digests  better  when  eaten  in  agreeable  company.  It  was 
something  more  than  a  pleasantry  which  made  a  friend  re- 
mark that  he  could  not  have  his  wife  and  child  pass  the 
summer  vacation  away  from  him,  as  it  jjave  him  dyspepsia. 
The  poor  child  who  comes  to  grief  at  the  table  an<l  is  sent 
away  from  it  with  his  dinner  half  eaten,  and  who  suffers  the 
whole  afternoon  with  an  undigested  lump  of  food  in  his 
stomach,  is  to  be  pitied. 

It  follows,  then,  that  pleasant  surprises  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring favorite  dishes,  that  good  taste  and  much  ])ainstaking 
in  arranging  all  the  appointments  of  the  table  and  dining- 
room,  rise  above  a  mere  ministering  to  the  animal  existence, 
and  atfect  the  fine  issues  of  life.  Good  behavior  and  cheer- 
fulness ought  to  accompany  each  meal  as  naturally  and 
unvaryingly  as  bread  and  butler.  The  happy  laughter 
which  distributes  nervous  force,  and  calls  the  blood  from 
brain,  allowing  the  stomach  to  get  its  share,  should  be 
hc.ird  more  frequently  at  our  tables.  No  one  should  feel  at 
liberty  to  say  one  word  which  is  not  at  least  kind  and 
thoughtful,  any  more  than  he  would  withhold  a  sufficient 
(juaniity  of  food. 

Ceramic  Teapots. — rerhajjs  the  most  ill-used  of  do- 
mestic utensils  in  the  hands  of  ihc  mt)dern  putter  is  the  very 
domestic  teapot.  It  has  been  tortured  into  every  possible 
shapr,  from  a  China  mandarin  sitlinj;  on  his  haunches  to  an 
elephant  with  upturned  trunk  to  form  the  sj)out,  his  tail 
being  antithetically  used  to  form  the  handle.  The  gro- 
tesque, says  Mr.  Forbes- Robertson  in  **  (jreat  Industries  of 
Great  Britain,"  is  as  good  as  a  joke;  but  the  fun  is  lost 


when  it  is  applied  to  articles  of  ntility.  Now  the  teapot  i 
a  utensil,  and  utensils  have  their  primary  ezateoce  in  o^ 
use.  The  use  of  a  teapot  is  for  the  quickest  deeoctioi  rf 
tea  with  the  least  loss  of  heat.  An  instant'i  reflediai 
would  tell  the  thinker  that  he  woald  obtain  the  l«|at 
amount  of  contents  with  the  least  amount  of  radiatioD  ly 
the  use  of  a  sphere,  and  if  we  examine  the  ordinaij  Ce^ 
of  China  or  Japan  made  for  native  use  we  shall  find  thitit 
approaches  as  near  a  spherical  form  as  it  is  potsible  to  obiM 
without  fracture  in  burning.  Into  one  side  of  this  pot,  toy 
near  the  bottom,  is  inserted  a  straight  spont*  which,  \im% 
much  wider  at  its  base  than  at  its  mouth-piece,  is  itidilf 
cleansed  frum  adhering  tea-leaves.  At  the  other  side  n  i 
hollow  protuberance,  placed  rather  nesu*  the  top,  into  wlick 
a  wooden  plug  can  be  fitted  as  a  straight  handle.  Bjr  ttti 
means  the  heat  is  retained  in  the  pot,  and  the  haodle  is  ki^ 
cool.  The  modem  teapot  maker,  on  the  other  hand^t 
his  spout  into  a  serpentine  shape,  and  gives  us  the  i 
contents  with  the  largest  possible  radiating  surface,  asd 
so  contrives  the  handle  that  it  shall  absorb  the  greitot 
amount  of  heat.  He  aims,  in  short,  at  unnecesury  efbct, 
and  in  doing  so  forgets  the  primary  purpose  of  thenndi. 
Let  him  revert  back  to  the  common  principles  of  coomwa 
sense,  and  the  common  sense  of  purchasers  may  be  relied 
on  in  the  building-up  of  his  fortune. 

The  Value  of  a  Daily  Bath.— To  wash  the  bodyfna 
head  to  foot  every  day  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  respect  to 
ablution  for  the  pure  sake  of  health.     To  become  so  sccbs- 
tomed  to  this  habit  that  the  body  feels  uncomfortable  if  the 
process  is  not  duly  performed,  is  the  one  habit  of  body,  the 
one  craving  that  is  wanted,  the  one  habit  that  needs  to  be 
duly  acquired  in  the  matter  of  body  cleansing.    The  proccn 
may  be  carried  out  as  speedily  as  possible.     Moreorer,it 
may   be  carried   out  as   cheaply   as   possible,  and  all  the 
hygienic  advantages  may  be  the  same  as  if  great  expense 
had  been  incurred.     A  formal  bath  is  not  actually  necessary. 
A  shallow  tub,  or  shallow  metal  bath  in  which  the  bather 
can  stand  in  front  of  his  wash-hand  basin,  a  good  large 
sponge,  a  piece  of  palm  soap,  a  large  soft  Turkish  towel, 
and  two  gallons  of  water  are  quite  sufficient  for  all  purpcfici 
of  health.     In  the  North  of  England  there  is  often  to  he 
met  with  in  the  bed-rooms  of  hotels,  and  sometimes  in  those 
of  private  houses,  the  most  cheap  and  convenient  of  these 
small  and  useful  baths.     To  stand  in  such  a  bath  as  lH^*» 
and  from  the  water  of  the  wash-hand  basin  to  sponge   *-"• 
body  rapidly  over,  and  afterwards  to  dry  quickly  and  tl»^ 
oughly,  is  everything  that  is  wanted  if  the  process  be  cari"^' 
out  daily.     Once  a  week  it  is  a  good  practice  to  dissolv^^ 
the  water  used  for  ablution  common  washing  soda  in 
proportion   of   one  quarter  of  a  pound   to  two  gallons- 
water.     The  alkaline  soda  frees  the  skin  of  acids,  is  an 
cellent  cleanser  of  the  body,  and  is  equally  serviceable 
persons  of  a  rhcumatical  tendency,  who  are  often  trouh 
with  free  acid  perspirations. 

Tea  dealers  continue  to  trade  upon  "infccemcK-^ 
in  the  shap  of  crockery  and  glassware,  but  the  ci.  ^ 
accommodating  public  does  not  know  how  much  the  t^^ 
worth. 
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Ultima  Thul«.    By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Boston  :  Houghton^  Mifflin  &*  Co. 

These  eighteen  little  poems,  bound  up  in  a  neat  volume, 
and  bearing  the  above  title,  are  probably  familiar  to  most 
readers,  as  having  gone  the  rounds  of  the  principal  maga- 
ilnes  and  newspapers;  yet  far  from  losing  their  attractive- 
ness, they  seem  to  possess  a  special  charm  in  the  form  and 
connection  in  which  we  now  read  them.    Many  of  them  are, 
no  doubt,  redolent  of  old  age,  yet  there  is  a  youthful  vigor, 
a  touching  sweetness  associated  with  every  verse,  such  in- 
deed as  would  hardly  justify  us  in  believing  that  our  Ameri- 
can laureate  would  carry  out  his  thoughts,  when  he  says : 
"  Ulllma  Thule !    Utmost  Isle  1 
Here  in  thy  harbors  for  a  while 
We  lower  otir  sails;  a  while  we  rest 
From  the  unending,  endless  quest." 

In  his  heart-stirring  tribute  to  Bayard  Taylor,  the  power 
.of  his  genius  seems  to  give  unspeakable  reality  to  the  picture 
of  the  great  traveller- poet,  as 

"  Dead  he  lay  among  his  books." 
There  is  a  beautiful  simile  in  the  comparison  of  the  soul 
when  it  has  left  the  man  in  his  prime,  with  the  traveller 
harrying  on  his  way,  where  yet  the  shades  of  night  have 
hcgnn  to  fall: 

"  Let  the  lifeless  body  rest  I 
He  is  gone,  who  was  its  guest ; 

"  Gone,  as  travellers  haste  to  leave 
An  inn,  nor  tarry  until  eve." 

And,  as  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  a  man's  merits  are 
mewer  aj^reciated  in  his  own  generation,  he  tells  us : 
"On  the  ruins  of  the  Past 
Blooms  the  perfect  flower  at  last." 

The  gift  of  an  arm-chair,  presented  by  the  children  of 
Gunbridge,  is  the  occasion  of  a  poem  full  of  sweetness  and 
tender  sympathy.  As  we  read  the  lines,  we  seem  to  picture 
to  oaxselves  the  genial  poet  of  **  three  score  and  ten"  giving 
anmsement  and  instruction  to  the  band  of  eager  children 
dial  flock  around  him.  He  tells  them  of  his  happy  associa- 
tions, and  sings  a  song  of  grateful  remembrance  that  few  of 
his  little  listeners  can  forget : 

"Thit  heart  hath  its  memory,  like  the  mind, 
And  in  it  are  enshrined 

The  precious  keepsakes,  into  which  is  wrought 
The  giver's  loving  thought." 

The  "Iron  Pen"  and  the  recently  published  "Robert 
Barns"  are  too  well  known  to  demand  anything  more  than 
mere  mention  at  our  hands.  One  of  the  prettiest  little  puems 
in  the  collection  is  the  '*  Maiden  and  the  Weathercock." 
The  former,  oveijoyed  at  the  hope  of  seeing  her  lover, 
speaikM  tauntingly  of  the  vane  that  would  change  with  the 
wind,  whereupon  the  weathercock  seizes  his  opportunity, 
and  cajs:  « 

/'Oh,  pretty  maiden,  so  fine  and  fair, 
With  your  dreamy  eyes  and  your  golden  hair. 
When  you  and  your  lover  meet  to-day. 
You  will  thank  me  for  looking  some  other  way." 


It  would  be  possible  to  quote  gems  from  every  page  of  the 
little  book  before  us,  but  it  would  be  a  needless  thing  to  do, 
convinced  as  we  are  that  very  few  indeed  of  those  who  can 
appreciate  true  poetry  will  fail  to  read  the  verses  and  admire 
the  genuineness  of  love,  sympathy,  truth,  and  cheerfulness 
that  breathes  in  the  "  Ultima  Thule"  of  our  favorite  poet. 

The  Back-Bay  District  and  the  Vendome.  j2  pp. 
Illustrated.  By  MosES  King,  Editor  of  **  The  Harvard 
Register,''  "King's  Hand  Book  of  Boston,"  "Harvard 
and  its  Surroundings^'  **  King's  Pocket- Book  of  Cincin- 
nati," etc. 

This  little  work  describes  and  illustrates  a  district  of  about 
one  thousand  acres  that  the  City  of  Boston  has  added  to  its 
area  by  filling  in  the  salt  marshes  and  waste  6ats  of  the  back 
bay.  The  district  thirty  years  ago  was  wholly  unimproved; 
now  it  is  one  of  the  finest  architectural  sections  in  the  world. 
On  it  are  many  of  Boston's  celebrated  public  institutions, 
churches,  hotels,  and  residences.  The  Vendome  is  the 
white  marble,  palatial  hotel  that  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of 
^1,000,000.  The  book  contains  numerous  engravings,  giv- 
ing  views  of  prominent  buildings  in  the  district  described. 

The  Iron  Gate  and  Other  Poems.     By  Oliver  Wen- 

de;^l  Holmes.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  6^  Co, 
In  this  very  attractive  volume  we  have  another  collection 
of  poems  already  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  reading  public. 
Though  in  their  bound  form,  however,  their  special  interest 
seems  to  be  reserved  for  such  as  are  concerned  in  the  par- 
ticular events  which  the  poet  has  been  called  upon  to  com- 
memorate, yet  they  have  for  all  that  charm  which  is  so 
peculiar  to  the  style  of  the  autocrat.  Boston  people  have 
certainly  found  in  Dr.  Holmes  a  precious  acquisition.  Clubs, 
birthday  and  centennial  celebrations,  college  reunions,  so- 
cial and  literary  gatherings,  have  provided  a  subject  for 
laudatory,  dedicatory,  and  commemorative  strains.  Few 
men  are  so  skilled  in  combining  rich  humor  with  delicacy  of 
touch  and  depth  of  meaning  as  our  "  florist  in  verse." 
Nor,  even  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  does  he  seem  to  have 
lost  any  of  that  cheery  nature,  or  of  that  blithesome  spirit 

that 

"  never  deemed  it  sin  to  gladden 
This  vale  of  sorrows  with  a  wholesome  laugh." 

The  opening  poem — **  The  Iron  Gate" — of  this  little  book 
was  read,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  the  Holmes  breakfast 
given  last  year  by  the  publishers  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly." 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed  have  ren- 
dered it  singularly  indicative  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
declining  years  of  the  poet.  That  is  a  very  pretty  verse  in 
which  he  says : 

"Youth  longs  and  manhood  strives,  but  age  remembers. 
Sits  by  the  raked-up  ashes  of  the  past, 
Spreads  its  thin  hands  above  the  whitening  embers 
That  warm  its  creeping  life-blood  till  the  last." 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  class  of  '29  has  never  failed 
to  be  graced  with  the  flashes  of  wit  and  good-natured  humor 
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and  jovially  that  spring  up  in  this  happy  recollection  of 
bygone  days.  Old  faces  come  together,  old  friends  exchange 
mutual  associations,  the  vacant  chairs  are  carefully  noted, 
and  the  jwet  is  tcmi>ted  to  say : 

"How  narrow  the  circle  that  holds  us  to-night! 
How  many  the  loved  ones  that  greet  us  no  more. 
As  we  meet  like  the  stragglers  that  come  from  the  fight. 
Like  the  mariners  flung  from  a  wreck  on  the  shore  f* 

In  his  tender  tribute  t<>  James  Freeman  Clarke,  we  trace  a 
harmony  of  strength,  ])eauty,  and  manly  sympathy  thoroughly 
worthy  of  Dr.  Holmes: 

"  What  blending  thoughts  our  memories  share  1 

What  visions  yuurs  and  mine 
Of  May-days,  in  whose  morning  air 

The  dews  were  golden  wine. 
Of  vistns  bright  with  opening  day, 

Whoso  all-awakening  sun 
Showed  in  lifc'h  landscape  (ar  away 

The  summit's  to  be  won  !" 

In  the  score  of  jwcms  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
give  the  reader  some  sort  of  idea,  it  is  extraordinary  that 
there  should  be  so  great  an  attraction,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  tf)pics  upon  which  they  treat.  Yet  Dr.  Holmes  is 
specially  adapted  to  make  whatever  he  undertakes  captivat- 
ing, an<l  even  were  the  present  poems  of  inferior  interest, 
they  would  doubtless  be  eagerly  sought  after  and  read, 
merely  from  the  prevailing  confidence  in  the  attractiveness 
of  the  Author,  of  the  Poet,  an<l  the  Autocrat  at  the  break- 
fast-table. 

Magdalen  Perat.  By  Emile  Zola.  Translated  by  ^o\vt\ 
Sterling.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  6r*  Brothers. 
The  character  sketching  of  this  author  is  excessively  vivid; 

the  principal  characters  being  drawn  with  a  master  touch. 

This  is  all,  however,  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  work. 

In  all  other  respects  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 

preceding  works  of  the  same  writer,  with  probably  some 

slight  redeeming  cjualities  in  its  favor. 

Stories  and  Romances.      By  II.  K.  S(  uddkk.     Boston: 

IIoH^htun,  Mifflin  &*  Co. 

A  selection  of  excellent  and  well-written  stories  and 
^ketches  of  romance.  The  qualities  of  each  will  bear 
uniform  compirison,  the  writer  evidently  possessing  the 
hai>py  faculty  of  diffusing  an  attractive  style  throughout  all 
his  work. 

A  Windfall.      By  A.  T.   Terry.     Aeiv   Yotl':  Authors' 

riiblishin^  Company, 

This  is  a  really  interesting  story,  and  one  in  which  the 
leader's  attention  becomes  wholly  absorbed  from  the  begin- 
ning to  its  ending.  The  author  has  shf)wn  no  lack  of  skill 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  plot,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
stcjry  have  l;een  W(irke<l  up  in  a  masterly  manner.'  "  A 
Windfall"  bears  i>r<jriii-^c  of  a  successful  reception  at  the 
Ijanil.^  of  our  llclioii  l^jviiij;   public. 

A  Bibliography  of  Ohio.      IIy  Pktkr  G.  Thomi-son. 

(  iucinnad  :     Published  hy  the  Author. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  generous  consideration  of  the 
jiutlior  for  a  copy  of  this  excellent  and  most  valuable  work, 
which  wc  prize  all  the  more  highly  because  it  fills  a  void. 


which  has  heretofore  been  the  source  of  mnch  lo»  both  ia 
time  and  patience.  It  is  a  work  that  will  prove  indiipah 
sable  to  all  libraries,  booksellers,  and  persons  interested 
in  the  collection  of  Americana,  as  well  as  to  the  geoenl 
collector  of  books  of  reference. 

In  its  arrangement  of  detaik  the  author  has  shown  nre 
good  judgment,  having  evidently,  in  all  instances,  bid  tbe 
convenience  of  those  who  might  consult  its  pages  under  con- 
sideration. The  title  of  each  book  is  given  in  full,  and  the 
notes  accompanying  each  are  both  interesting  and  valaable^ 
as  they  show  how  the  book  relates  to  the  subject,  tbe  period 
it  covers,  etc.  The  "  index  by  subjects"  also  profo  of 
great  value,  as  it  shows  at  a  glance  under  each  head,  ilpha- 
betically  arranged,  the  events,  localities,  and  indtridttdi 
treated  of  in  the  books  themselves,  in  which  respect  we  be- 
lieve it  is  the  pioneer  attempt  in  a  work  of  its  character. 

It  is  a  royal  8vo.,  of  436  pages,  printed  on  the  finest  piper, 
and  in  the  handsomest  style  of  the  typographical  ait;  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  line  of  work  in  which  the  aatbor 
is  engaged. 

Manuscript  of  St.  Peter. — We  learn  through  a  late 
correspondence  of  Miss  Helen  Stanley,  that  the  veiy  iia- 
portant  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  Jerusalem  of  vlut 
purpoits  to  be  the  original  manuscript  of  St.  Peter.  Wene 
pleased  to  give  the  statement  as  she  makes  it : 

"On  the  13th  of  July,  1879,  their  died  at  Jerusalem  a  cer- 
tain poor  man  known  throughout  the  city  for  his  greit  ige, 
which  was  reputed  to  be  109  years.     For  the  last  half  cen- 
tury this  hermit  had  lived  retired  from  the  world  withoni 
exchanging  a  word  with  his  neighbors,  by  whom  he  w«s 
regarded  as  a  saint.    At  his  death,  as  no  one  knew  iny  cf 
his  friends  or  relations,  the  local  authorities  took  possessicsa 
of  all  that  he  had.     On  visiting  the  grotto  inhabited  bjr  t1»e 
man,  whose  name  was  Core,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  laiH 
of  (leth.semane,  they  were  surprised  to  find  it  decnraLfced 
with  some  degree  of  elegance.     It  was  overlaid  with  tig«rn' 
skins,  and  the  actual  couch  of  the  deceased  had  been  c-^n* 
jwsed  of  these  materials  of  very  great  value.    After  remc^vil 
of  the  skins  a  trap  door  was  found,  which  led  into  anander* 
ground  passage,  five  yards  long,  by  three  or  four  yards  b.i^. 
There  a  case  was  found  fastened  by  an  iron  bar.    On  open- 
ing it  the  explorers  came  upon  a  heap  of  money  of  differeitf 
countries  and  periods.     A  large  quantity  of  gold  was    dii- 
covered — Jinglish,  Turkish,  and  Grecian — the  fruit  probably 
of  a  long  career  of  mendicity  on  the  part  of  the  holy  man. 
The  value  of  the  treasure  has  been  estimated  at  ;^,ooo. 
Tnder  the  layer  of  coins  a  packet  was  disclosed,  wrapped 
up  in  old  newspapers.    After  this  coating  had  been  removed, 
a  han(ls(;me  cashmere  shawl  appeared,  much  the  worse  for 
lime   anrl    damp,   but  estimated   originally   at   about  /80. 
The  shawl  again  concealed  several  papers  attesting  to  the 
origin   of  j)oor  Core,  who  in   these  was  declared  to  be  « 
Hebrew    belonging   to   a   very   rich   family   established  at 
Stockholm.    Finally,  under  these  papers  a  voluminous  maDU* 
script  on  papyrus  was  brought  to  light,  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  green  silk  so  entirely  consumed    by  age  that  it  fell  to 

I  pieces  at  the  first  touch. 

I      The  papyrus  bore,  written  in  beautiful  ancient  characters, 
the  following  words : 
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ter,  fisherman  and  disciple  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
continuator  of  His  works,  speak  to  the  people  of 
who  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  according  to  the 
in  the  name  of  the  very  Holy  God." 
anuscript  is  signed   in  an  elegant  and  original 

:er,  fisherman,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  have  finished 
le  word  of  love  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  age,  on 
Passover  after  the  death  of  my  Lord  and  Master, 
ist,  the  Son  of  Mary,  in  the  house  of  Belierl,  the 
ar  the  temple  of  the  Lord.'* 

pyrus  of  this  manuscript  is  tolerably  flexible  and 
n  spite  of  its  age,  and  the  ink  is  still  very  black, 
the  discoverers  to  think  it  was  the  work  of  Core ; 
avants  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  lengthy  examination, 
hich  they  vainly  endeavored  to  decipher  sundry 
rms,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible 
em  author  to  write  ancient  Hebrew  with  such  ease, 
id  propriety  of  language,  presenting  both  an  ac- 
e  with  the  signification  of  certain  words,  and  a 
archaic  form  peculiar  to  that  tongue  at  its  best 
Besides,  everybody  knows  that  papyrus  is  no  longer 
ired,  which  proves  at  least  the  antiquity  of  the 
But  can  it  really  be  a  manuscript  of  the  Apostle 
}  To  elucidate  so  grave  a  question,  the  Bible  So- 
London  was  communicated  with,  which  at  once 


sent  a  commission  to  the  spot  to  examine  the  case.  After 
long  investigations,  this  commission  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  its  authenticity.  The  numerous  ques- 
tions— philosophical,  philological,  historical,  and  Biblical — 
raised  by  this  discovery  promise  to  be  most  curious  and 
interesting. 

The  Bible  Society  appeared  to  take  it  for  granted  that  St. 
Peter  could  write,  which,  on  the  strength  of  the  testimony 
of  St.  Mark  and  a  rather  obscure  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  has  hitherto  been  considered  doubtful.  This 
point  further  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  Bible  Society  to 
study  the  manuscript. 

Between  the  commission,  which  had  its  seat  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Society  of  London,  a  brisk  exchange  of  letters  and 
telegrams  has  been  going  on.  Finally,  the  family  at  Stock- 
holm inheriting  the  property  of  the  ancient  hermit  of  Jeru- 
salem has  been  offered  ;f  20,000  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
manuscript  by  the  Bible  Society;  but  all  these  people  will 
agree  to  is,  to  grant  the  right  of  reproduction  and  translation. 
The  firm  of  Abdullah  Brothers,  in  Constantinople,  has 
offered  to  bring  out  a  photc^aphic  edition. 

The  above  account  appeared  originally  in  the  Sabaotk,  a 
journal  printed  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Jewish  interest,  whence 
it  was  extracted  by  the  Seminatort  and  Fiaccola  of  Rome, 
two  organs  of  evangelical  interest  in  Italy,  and  has  now 
found  its  way  into  the  French  papers. 
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and  American  Girls. — As  the  intercourse  be- 
lerica  and  European  countries  increases,  the  old- 
eelings  of  prejudice  are  disappearing,  and  we  seem 
srtain  apishness  of  foreign,  particularly  of  English, 
and  customs,  springing  up  amongst  us.  Our  men 
en  who  have  any  claims  whatever  to  recognition 
e  now  quite  surprised  at  the  amount  of  attention 
ive,  and  return  home  with  the  conviction  that  a 
ust  be  made  in  the  status  of  their  social  relations 
ler  of  living.  Th^  American  girl  finds  herself  a 
ject  of  attraction  abroad.  Her  beauty,  grace,  live- 
I  quick-wittedness  have  become  proverbial,  while 
ne  time  her  accomplishments  are  associated  with 
alth  to  be  desired.  She  who  had  perhaps  learned 
ith  contempt  or  indifference  upon  the  convention- 
he  English  aristocracy,  now  esteems  it  an  enviable 
line,  dance,  drive,  or  to  be  the  guest  of  any  one  of 
er  Ten."  Her  beauty,  it  may  be,  is  thought  too 
our  people  to  appreciate,  and  a  mother's  ambition 
!r  an  entrance  to  parties,  balls,  drawing-room  re- 
itc,  where  titled  young  gentlemen  shall  vie  with 
er  in  doing  her  honor.  She  naturally  is  carried 
1  the  gay  round  of  social  life,  the  slavish  adoration 
*s,  and  the  consciousness  of  being  one  of  the  belles 
son.    If  sh^  thinks  little  of  Count  This  or  Duke 

is  reminded  of  the  social  recognition  their  title 
>me  of  our  American  girls  have  married  extremely 
]g  the  nobility,  but  the  ordinary  conditions  under 


which  such  marriages  are  made  is  anything  but  favorable  to 
happiness.  They  need  only  fear  in  England  the  indifference 
or  disreputable  character  that  their  husband  may  evince ;  but 
a  recent  case  in  Germany  tells  us  that  the  young  lady  must 
first  review  the  conditions  of  her  social  standing  before  ac- 
cepting the  hand  of  a  German  noble.  Miss  Moulton  had 
not  long  enjoyed  the  title  of  Countess  Hatzfeldt,  when  she 
discovered  that  the  fact  of  her  grandmother  having  been  an 
actress  shut  her  out  from  the  court  circle.  Her  husband 
found  position  stronger  than  love,  and  his  accepting  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  the  signal  of 
divorce.  This,  with  other  instances,  stand  out  as  a  warning 
to  our  American  girls  who  have  any  show  of  self-respect, 
and  who  would  realize  the  dangers  of  reaching  above  their 
position. 

Conversation. — To  be  ready,  discreet,  and  polished  in 
conversation  is  a  gift  that  anybody  might  well  envy.  There 
is  an  irresistible  charm  about  the  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
can  always  talk  with  ease,  grace,  and  propriety.  One  seems 
to  be  spell* bound  in  the  presence  of  such  a  one,  and  we  go 
away  convinced  that  cheerfulness  and  brilliancy  in  speech, 
as  the  outcome  of  a  pure,  sympathetic  soul,  must  certainly  be 
among  our  highest  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  forces.  Of 
course  we  do  not  give  any  credit  to  the  rattling,  gossiping 
talk  that  is  ready  to  expose  the  shortcomings,  even  of  friends, 
and  to  speak  with  venomous  irony  of  whatever  comes  under 
their  notice.     No ;  conversation  has  a  noble  du^  to  fulfill  at 
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home  and  in  the  world  at  large.  Under  its  influence  the 
household  is  guided ;  all  learn  to  enjoy  and  improve  from 
one  another's  intercourse,  and  men's  hearts  and  minds  are 
linked  together.  The  secret  of  true  conversation  lies  in  the 
neglect  of  self.  So  soon  as  what  we  say  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree reflects  self,  the  charm  of  our  words  disappears.  This 
is  a  very  common  and  a  very  great  fault ;  while  it  may  come 
from  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  it  more  often  is  the  result  of 
gratified  waywardness.  It  ought  to  be  our  duty  to  snub  such 
as  continue  to  indulge  in  this  form  of  conversation.  It  is  an 
easy  work  to  accomplish ;  a  few  telling  words  will  effect  a 
surprising  change. 

Delicacy  in  conversation  is  also  an  important  thing  to 
remember.  Swift  says :  "  One  of  the  best  rules  is  never  to 
say  a  thing  which  any  of  the  company  can  reasonably  wish 
had  been  left  unsaid."  There  are  plenty  of  things  to  talk 
about  without  fear  of  injury  to  the  feelings  or  sentiments  of 
any  about  us;  yet  to  carry  on  << small  talk,"  to  gossip  about 
our  neighbors,  to  say  the  wrong  thing,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
wrong  moment,  or  to  adopt  conventional  modes  of  express- 
ing ourselves  on  humdrum  topics  are  just  the  errors  that  we 
are  likely  to  fall  into.  Some  of  us  lose  power  over  our 
tongues,  and  need,  like  Gracchus,  a  flute-player  behind  us, 
to  recall  us  to  moderation. 

Sincerity  in  conversation  would  save  us  many  inconven- 
iences, and  insure  respect  while  it  would  justify  our  own 
conscience;  for 

**  What  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive." 

Words  spoken  without  truth,  earnestness,  and  simplicity  are 
too  often  "like  the  bloom  from  a  soiled  flower;"  while  on 
the  contrary  bright,  sparkling,  healthy  conversation  is  like 
the  raindrop  that,  according  to  an  Arabian  tale,  fell  into  the 
ocean,  and  was  converted  into  a  diamond. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  valuable  influence  that  discreet 
conversation  may  have  upon  society,  it  has  a  power  that 
every  father  and  mother  should  bring  to  bear  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  Nothing  is  so  apt  to  mould  the 
child's  character  for  good  or  for  evil  as  the  words  it  hears 
from  the  mouths  or  at  the  connivance  of  its  superiors.  We 
can  tell  them  stories,  help  them  in  their  studies,  let  them 
hear  all  we  have  to  say  about  great  men,  places  and  things, 
correct  them  when  they  fail  to  speak  properly  or  with  the 
necessary  caution ;  there  are  innumerable  ways,  in  fact,  by 
which  we  can  train  them  to  be  fit  conversationalists,  and  at 
the  same  time  win  from  them  duty,  obedience,  and  respect. 

Indecision  of  Character. — Of  the  many  causes  which 
hinder  men  from  attaining  success,  indecision  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest.  Without  any  determined  course  marked 
out  for  themselves,  the  majority  of  young  people  set  out  on 
the  great  ocean  of  life,  depending  more  upon  chance  than 
any  fixed  law,  whereby  a  definite  result  may  be  obtained. 
Thinking  to-day,  perchance,  to  amass  a  fortune  in  some  pur- 
suit, they,  to-morrow,  easily  change  it  for  some  other.  And 
so  they  spend  their  lives,  continually  varying,  always  dis- 
contented with  the  present,  and  ever  looking  to  the  future 
for  brighter  days,  which  their  indecision  does  not  warrant 
them  to  expect.  How  many  young  men  there  are,  who  if 
settled  in  their  purpose  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  would 


ultimately  be  crowned  with  success.  How  many  old  bmb 
there  are,  who  if  they  had  not  lightly  and  frequently  changed 
their  vocations,  would  now  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  happiiea 
and  every  comfort,  whereas  their  latter  days  are  embittotd 
by  want  and  penury,  and  their  home  the  work-house  or  t^ 
lum.  It  is  the  curse  from  which  no  one  is  exempt, thit 
"  man  shall  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  Sad 
being  inevitably  the  case,  let  us  not  be  over-fastidions  is  to 
the  nature  of  our  employment,  provided  it  be  honest. 

If  we  feel  dissatisfied  with  our  lot  (which  in  fact  we  all 
do,  the  king  as  well  as  the  beggar),  let  us  nobly  and  ibii> 
fully  endure  it,  and  console  ourselves  with  the  pleasing  cer- 
tainty that  soon  all  our  toils  and  troubles  and  privations  vijl 
end.  Let  us  not  too  readily  try  to  divest  ourselves  of  tke 
weight  Providence  has  burdened  us  with.  Whatever  oar 
condition  or  state  in  life  be,  let  us  dischai^e  its  duties,  aid 
if  we  calmly  submit  to  the  All-wise  Creator's  good  will,  rot 
assured  our  allotted  span  will  be  more  happy  and  less  tiw* 
bled  than  if  we  day  after  day  seek  an  evasive  means  of 
obtaining  that  which  Croesus,  with  his  fabulous  wealth, 
could  only  possess — a  living. 

Great  Endeavors. — It  is  not  enough,  even  in  this  eoct* 
ing  world,  that  one  should  be  simply  busy.  It  depends  opoa 
what  he  is  about.  You  see  men  in  every  day  life  bostlifif 
constantly  around,  and  yet  apparently  never  accomplishiif 
anything  worthy  the  pen  that  records  it  You  have  tbdr 
natural  symbol  in  the  swallow  which  circles  round  and  loaad 
an  old  chimney  in  the  summer  twilight,  flitting  as  eaniesdf 
on  its  work  as  if  a  world  depended  upon  its  effort,  scaicdy 
pausing  to  twitter  out  a  salutation  for  its  equally  indnstrioas 
neighbor  as  they  meet,  for  fear  so  many  sweeps  should  &3 
to  be  accomplished  before  dark.  And  yet  when  they  hafc 
all  settled  down  into  their  narrow  home,  the  ungracKMis  sky, 
instead  of  appearing  in  any  respect  bettered  by  their  strnm- 
ous  exertions,  or  grateful  for  the  extraordinary  enterprise 
displayed,  only  seems  a  good  deal  relieved  to  be  rid  of  tke 
fussy  commotion. 

Now  we  have  seen  societies  of  women,  and  men  too,wljidi 
befrittered  away  energy  just  in  thb  manner-  A  little  woA, 
that  one  of  each  could  do,  excited  a  score  to  go  out,  elect  i 
president,  two  secretaries,  an  advisory  committee,  a  treasaier, 
of  course,  and  so  have  a  Swallow  Association ;  and  erejy 
night  they  would  come  out  in  full  force,  and  flutter  and  %t 
and  jabber  and  twitter,  and  at  last  most  benignantly  go  i> 
the  chimney ;  and  the  relief  was  indescribable. 

The  poet  Cowper  has  made  a  calculation  on  this  subject, 
which  will  at  least  attract  attention  as  a  litcraiy  curiosity, 
and  as  a  new  sort  of  poetic  numbers.  "  I  sum  up  half  Ba** 
kind,"  he  says, 

"And  add  two-thirds  to  the  remaining  half. 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams." 

Men  there  are  who  wear  out  all  their  lives  in  a  perfe«^ 
fever  of  excitement  and  zeal.  It  is  not  a  fair  question  »k* 
we  should  do  without  them ;  it  cannot  be  tried.  That  whkl 
most  exercises  us  in  our  need  is,  what  under  the  sun  * 
shall  do  with  them.  Carlyle  compares  them  to  balky  hoiscs 
**  all  move  and  no  go." 

Now  there  is  need  of  a  worthy  aim  to  make  any  acti^ 
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\jid  the  possession  of  such  ennobles  the  worker. 
3US  purpose,"  says  Channing,  "  makes  much  out  of 
eathes  power  into  weak  instruments,  disarms  diffi- 
id  even  turns  them  into  aids."  You  can  see  in 
imunity  how  true  it  is  that  the  man  who  stands  on 
d,  and  keeps  standing  there,  will  in  time  draw  the 
lim,  or  push  it  to  his  determined  spot.  Why,  when 
nts  wanted  to  picture  torments  of  the  lost  in  hell, 
of  their  being  set  to  do  just  what  men  take  up  of 
1  accord  nowadays.  Sisyphus  was  rolling  up 
)  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  then  letting  it  roll  down 
Kion  was  walking  around  an  endless  wheel.  The 
were  drawing  water  from  a  deep  well  with  sieves 
ts.     One  would  think  Tartarus  was  reproduced  in 

endeavors,  made  on  principle,  are  far  better  than 
de  for  show.  They  accomplish  more,  and  they 
•e  greatness.  James,  the  king,  wrote  a  "  Countcr- 
ist  Tobacco."  Britain  laughed  at  him  for  belittling 
^  and  went  on  smoking.  But  a  Scotch  maiden  in 
realm  told  her  lover  she  "would  not  marry  a 
"  and  one  pipe  went  out,  to  say  the  least  of  it ; 
iver  thenceforth  believed  in  his  soul  there  never  was 
1. 

inding  Influences  and  Character. — It  is  seem- 
ight,  or  at  least  asserted  by  certain  individuals, 
person  is  merely  the  result  of  chance ;  that  there 
itural  laws  governing  our  existence;  that  we  are 
lat  we  happen  to  be ;  and  that  if  a  person  is  gifted 
moderate  powers,  it  is  foolish  to  believe  he  can 
his  dwarfed  state  through  cultivation.     This  idea 


of  human  nature  seems  to  me  not  in  harmony  with  sound 
reasoning.  Now  suppose  we  plant  two  hilb  of  com  in  the 
same  soil,  and  cultivate  each  with  the  same  general  care. 
In  this  case  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  there  will  be  any 
difference  between  these  two  hills  in  their  final  yield  of 
grain.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  these  two  hills  of  com 
come  up;  that  one  soon  has  large,  thrifty  stalks,  and  the 
other,  from  some  caise,  looks  as  though  it  was  laboring 
under  general  debility.  If  we  utterly  neglect  the  one  that  is 
now  prosperous,  and  at  the  same  time  make  every  possible 
effort  to  restore  the  other,  have  we  not  reason  to  believe  that 
the  latter  will  finally  outstrip  the  former?  Any  well-in* 
formed  farmer  will  tell  you  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  chances  are  greatly  in  the  latter's  favor.  That  small 
tree  growing  in  your  garden  may  be  trained  to  grow  in  any 
direction  you  wish.  So,  that  little  son  or  daughter  will  be 
likely  to  grow  up  and  live  in  accordance  with  early  influ- 
ences. But  I  believe  that  there  is  sometimes  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  There  are  those  whose  dispositions  to  do  right 
are  so  strong  that  they  will  conduct  themselves  properly  in 
spite  of  all  the  evil  influences  that  can  be  brought  against 
them ;  but  in  such  persons  there  is  something  rather  out  of 
the  course  of  human  nature — something  nobler  and  better. 
Let  not  parents  imagine  their  children  by  nature  so  perfect 
as  to  neglect  giving  them  the  proper  moral  instraction.  And 
above  everjrthing  else,  set  good  examples ;  for  children  are 
preeminently  liable  to  imitate.  Teachers  everywhere  should 
pay  no  more  attention  to  the  education  of  the  intellect  than 
to  the  education  of  the  moral  nature ;  for,  without  morality, 
human  life  is  in  reality  a  failure.  And  as  all  of  us  exert 
more  or  less  power  over  our  fellow-creatures,  let  us  see  that 
our  influences  may  lead  to  some  good. 
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Hissing. — A  farmer  living  about  forty  miles  above 
It  that  it  was  his  duty  to  drop  the  Lime-Kiln  Club 
the  efiect  that  be  had  lately  discovered  human 
leteen  inches  long  in  a  clay-bank  on  his  farm. 
lis  neighbors  argued  that  they  were  relics  of  the 
period,  and  others  that  some  circus  giant  had 
escape  and  was  wandering  around  the  country. 
>rivate  theory  was  that  some  member  of  the  Lime- 
•  had  passed  that  way  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and 
i  his  suspicions  verified  or  put  to  flight, 
r  Chairman,  I  regard  dat  communication  as  an 
lis  club!"  said  the  Rev.  Penstock,  as  soon  as  he 
:h  his  feet. 

lort  de  insult !"  added  Giveadam  Jones. 
en,"  said  Brother  Gardner,  as  he  came  forward, 
\  feet  could  be  plainly  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
no  use  concealin'  de  fack  dat  No.  12  butes  am  a 
fit  for  moas'  of  de  members  of  dis  club.  I  doan't 
ieve  dat  any  of  us  leave  tracks  nineteen  inches 
tir  one  I  am  alius  ready  to  face  de  music  when  de 
aUed  into  play.     Somebody  made  tracks  up  dar. 


It*s  no  use  squirmin'  'round,  fur  de  tracks  am  dar.  We 
can't  make  our  feet  any  smaller  by  votin'  dat  letter  an  insult. 
De  Seckretary  will  slowly  call  de  roll,  an'  if  any  member  of 
dis  club  has  been  up  dat  way,  let  him  riz  up  as  his  cogno- 
men am  reached." 

A  call  of  the  roll  proved  that  none  of  the  club  had  been 
out  of  the  city  for  months.  Referred  to  "  Bijah,"  of  Central 
Station  fame,  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

"  Keep  Gittin'."— "  My  friends,"  said  Plato  Johnson,  in 
one  of  his  oratorical  moods,  *'de  worl'  am  so  constertuted 
dat  while  dar  am  jest  'bout  'nuff  fur  everybody  who  is  willin' 
to  work,  dar  ain't  a  morsel  left  for  de  man  who  sits  under 
de  trees  an'  'spects  de  apple  to  fall  into  his  mouf.  No,  de 
better  way  am  to  git  your  eye  fixed  on  somethin',  an*  den 
keep  movin',  keep  movin'.  De  whole  philosophy  of  life  is 
in  de  words,  <  Keep  gittin','  and  after  awhile  you  are  sho'  to 
fin*  yourself  somewhar." 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Professor  Blackie.  On  the  door 
of  the  Greek  class-room  in  Edinbaigh  University,  Professor 
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Blackie  had  occasion  a  few  weeks  ago  to  put  up  this  notice : 
"  Professor  Blackie  regrets  he  is  unable  to-day  to  meet  his 
classes."  A  waggish  student,  spying  this,  scraped  out  the 
initial  letter  of  the  last  word  of  the  sentence,  and  made  it 
appear  as  if  the  professor  was  regretful  at  his  inability  to 
meet  those  fair  specimens  of  humanity  familiarly  known  out- 
side of  the  college  quadrangle  as  the  **  lasses."  But  who 
can  joke  with  Blackie  ?  The  keen-eyed  old  man,  noticing 
the  prank  that  had  been  played  on  him,  quietly  erased 
another  letter,  and  left  the  following  to  be  read  by  whom  it 
might  concern :  "  Professor  Blackie  regrets  he  is  unable 
to  day  to  meet  his  asses !" 

How  to  Look  for  Lost  Property. — A  countryman  had 
driven  his  horses  into  the  woods  to  graze,  and  when  he 
came  in  the  evening  to  drive  them  home,  a  gray  horse  was 
missing.  He  looked  a  great  while  for  him,  and  ran  about 
the  neighborhood  to  no  purpose.  At  length  he  met  a  man 
on  horseback,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  his  gray  horse. 
"  No,"  said  he ;  "  but  have  you  looked  for  him  ?"  "  To  be 
sure,"  answered  the  countryman,  "everywhere."  "Every- 
where !"  said  the  horseman.  "  Have  you  looked  for  him  in 
the  crow's  nest  on  that  tree?"  "  No!"  said  the  countryman. 
"  How  should  he  come  up  there?"  "That  is  all  the  same 
to  you,"  cried  the  other.  "Only  climb  up;  one  must  look 
for  things  where  there  is  the  least  reason  to  expect  them. 
If  they  were  in  the  place  one  supposes  them,  they  would 
not  be  lost."  The  countryman,  who  had  no  answer  to  make 
to  this,  began  climbing  up  the  high  tree ;  and  when  he  had 
hardly  got  half-way  up,  he  cried  out,  joyfully,  "  I  have  found 
him,  I  have  found  him  1"  "  So  I  thought,"  said  the  man 
on  horseback,  and  rode  away.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state 
that  the  countryman,  having  climbed  sufficiently  high  to 
overlook  the  surrounding  country,  saw  his  gray  horse  graz- 
ing in  a  Held  not  far  distant. 

An  Irishman  who  had  a  pig  in  his  possession  was  ob- 
served to  adopt  the  constant  practice  of  filling  it  to  repletion 
one  day,  and  starving  it  the  next.  On  being  asked  his  rea- 
son for  doing  so,  he  replied,  "Och,  sure,  and  isn't  it  that  I 
like  to  have  bacon  with  a  strake  o'  fat  and  strake  o'  lane 
aqually,  one  after  the  t'other?" 

A  gentleman  at  a  fashionable  party,  being  asked  by  a  lady 
his  opinion  of  a  beautiful  ring  she  wore,  in  which  was  a  very 
small  miniature,  and  most  striking  likeness  of  her  husband, 
observed  "that  he  was  no  great  judge  of  painting,  and  hav- 
ing seen  Mr. but  once,  he  was  hardly  competent  to 

pronounce  on  the  likeness.  Nevertheless,  he  was  happy  to 
see  that  she  had  a  husband  that  she  could  turn  on  her 
finger." 

Ignorance  of  Fear. — A  child  of  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
British  man-of-war  Peacock,  during  the  action  with  the 
United  States  vessel  Hornet,  amused  himself  with  chasing 
a  goat  between  decks.  Not  in  the  least  terrified  by  the 
destruction  and  death  all  around  him,  he  persisted  until  a 
cannon-ball  came  and  took  off  both  the  hind  legs  of  the 
goat.  When  seeing  her  disabled,  he  jumped  astride  her, 
crying,  "  Now  I've  caught  you  1" 


During  a  political  campaign  in  Michigan,  a  well-kaowB 
lawyer  was  addressing  an  audience  composed  principally  of 
farmers.  In  order  to  win  the  confidence  of  bis  heareis,  he 
said,  "  My  friends,  my  sympathies  have  always  been  with 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  My  father  was  a  practical  fanner, 
and  so  was  my  grandfather  before  him.  I  was  myself 
reared  on  a  farm,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  bom  between  tvo 
stalks  of  corn."  Here  the  speaker  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  some  one  in  the  audience,  who  exclaimed,  "  A  pumpkin, 
by  jingo !" 

An  English  servant  girl  who  had  returned  from  the 
United  States  to  visit  her  friends  at  home  was  told  that  she 
"  looked  really  aristocratic,"  to  which  she  responded,  "  Yes; 
in  America  all  of  us  domestics  belong  to  the  hire  class.*' 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Empress  of  Russia,  while  in- 
specting a  girls'  school  in  that  country,  asked  one  of  the 
pupils  "  What  is  love  ?"  Bloshine  deeply,  and  much  em- 
barrassed, the  girl  made  no  reply.  Uer  teacher  stepped  for- 
ward, and  bowing  low  to  the  empress,  informed  her  thaf'ii 
my  school  no  instruction  is  imparted  to  the  pupils  on  thb 
particular  subject,  and  in  all  i»t>babilitj  the  girl  does  doI 
even  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  your  majesty  has 
deigned  to  pronounce."  "  That  is  much  to  be  r^rctted," 
replied  the  empress;  "for  woman's  life  is  naught  bat  lore 
—first  of  all,  love  for  her  parents;  then  love  for  faerhos- 
band  ;  and  lastljf,  love  for  her  children.  If  these  girbhaic 
acquired  no  just  comprehension  of  love,  they  have  been  T«iy 
badly  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life."  Having  th«  ex- 
pressed herself,  the  empress  left  the  school  ia  manifest  dis- 
pleasure, and  a  few  days  later  the  teacher  was  dismissed 

"  Well !  I  should  er  thought  he'd  er  taken  the  old  line 
instead  of  the  new  one,"  exclaimed  a  Kentucky  woon 
when  she  found  her  husband  hanging  in  the  bam. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  being  once,  in  his  oipadty  d 
judge,  about  to  pass  sentence  of  hanging  apon  a  man,  die 
culprit  pleaded  for  his  life,  and,  among  other  aigiaa^ 
declared  that  he  and  his  Honor  were  related.  **  Hov  ctf 
that  be  ?"  asked  the  judge.  "  I  am  named  Bag  ndfis 
Bacon,  and  the  two  have  always  been  deemed  Idn."  "T^ 
is  true,"  answered  his  lordship,  "  but  a  hog  is  never  bioo 
until  it  is  hung,  and  until  you  are  executed  you  can  be  v 
relation  of  mine." 

Two  Irishmen  were  passing  some  blackbeny  boski 
"What  are  these,  Mike?"  inquired  Pat  of  his  comptmoa. 

"  Nothing  but  blackberries,"  said  the  latter. 

"  But  they're  red,  Mike  I" 

"  Well,  Pat,  blackberries  are  always  red  when  they'rt 
green." 

The  best  case  of  absent-mindedness  of  which  we  to" 
lately  heard  was  that  of  a  Heidelburg  professor.  White" 
was  crossing  a  street,  a  watering-cart  let  its  flood  loose  ip* 
him.  The  professor  quietly  raised  his  umbrella  and  wiW 
the  length  of  the  street  before  he  discovered  that  the  * 
was  shining  brightly. 


alized    it   then,    which   was  once   more   "to   try 
men's  souls.*' 

On    ihat  eventful   day,  and   most   eventful  of 
the  days  of  anxiety,  of  peril,  and  of  dread,   the 
darkest  in  our  country's  history,  when  the  angry  i 
cloud  of  armed  rebellion,  brooding  from  its  hori-  | 
ion  in  the  South,  caat  its  ugly  shadow  ominously,  ! 
threateningly,  insultingly,  over  the  i/eace,  the  pros- 
perity, and  over  the  millions  of  throbbing,  loyal 
hearts  of  this  loveliest  of  lands, — then  it  was,  at 
the  very  earliest  hour  of  that  most  critical  tirpe, 
the   regiment  of  which  we  wish  to   give  a  brief 
account  effected  its  organization. 

There  were  thousands  of  us  then  incapable  of 
even  measurably  forecasting  the  magnitude  of 
the  terrible  struggle  through  which  we  were  to 
pass,  and  which,  thanks  to  an  all -wise  Providence, 
has  resulted  in  maintaining  that  Union  which,  in 
the  words  of  Webster,  was  to  be  *'  olc  and  insepa- 
rable now  and  forever/' 

It  certainly  was  in  the  providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty that  a  few  far-seeing  men  happened  among 
us, — men  who,  uniting  experience  and  prophetic 
sight,  knew  that  the  time  for  action  was  at  hand, 
and  acted  on  this  kntjwledge  then  and  •there  with- 
out a  moment's  pause — at  once. 

Among  such  were  the  men  who  subscribed  to  the 
following  plain  and  business-like  special  notice, 
published  on  that  day  in  the  North  American  and 
U,  S,  Gazette : 

"  Retired  and  contributing  members  of  the 
Light  Artillery  Corps  of  Washington  Grays,  over 
the  age  of  forty-five  years,  are  requested  to  meet 
at  the  Welherill  House,  Sansom  street,  above  Sixth, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  17th  inst.,  at  7.30  o'clock, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  *  Reserved  Guard' 
for  the  protection  of  the  city  and  support  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

**  (Signed)  Cephas  G.  Childs,  Joseph  M.Thomas, 
P.  C.  Ellmaker,  George  W.  Wharton,  Jacob  Ben- 
nett/' 

This,  in  its  proportions  or  its  text,  without  any 
florid  ornament  of  boasting  patriot i:5m  or  excessive 
zeal,  was  commonplace^  but  plainly  practical, 
and  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  who  had  signed  it, 
met  with  a  splendidly  practical  reply,  We  quote 
a  record  of  this  preliminary  meeting,  and  a  subse- 
quent one,  as  follows: 

*'  Eighty  citizens  were  present  at  this  meeting. 
The  intention  originally  was  merely    to   form  a 


compiny,  but  the  applications  to  become  roeniben 
being  so  numerous,  in  order  to  make  the  panio 
eligible,  it  was  decided  to  amend  the  call  by  in 
serting  the  words,  *  and  other  citizens/  An  agree* 
ment  was  then  drawn  up  and  signed  by  abom 
eighty  persons,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  tois- 
assemble  at  Sansom  Street  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
the  19th  inst/* 

**An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  retired  memben 
of  the  Washington  Grays,  and  other  citizens,  ovci 
the  age  of  forty- five  years,  was  held  at  Sansom 
Street  Hall  on  April  19th.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Smirh 
presiding. 

' '  There  were  no  regular  speeches  delivered,  \hi 
proceedings  being  entirely  of  a  business  character. 
A  few  remarks,  however,  wxre  made  by  P.  C  Ell- 
maker,  Morton  McMichael,  Joseph  M.  Thomas, 
and  Jacob  Laudenslager,  all  of  which  were  enthu- 
siastically received/* 

The  following  plan  of  orgaDization  was  then 
adopted :  "        ^ 

"The  President  of  the  United  Slates  having, 
on  the  15th  inst.,  issued  a  proclamation  aanotm 
cing  that  a  portion  of  the  people  were  in  open  re 
belllon  against  the  laws  and  the  CcinstitutiDnf  pf« 
the  undersigned,  retired  and  contributing  roetn- 
bers  of  the  Washington  Grays,  and  other  citiio» 
of  Philadelphia,  over  forty-five  years  of  au 
by  agree  to  form  a  regiment  of  at  least  ^ 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  city,  and  dc* 
hereby  adopt  and  mutually  pledge  ourselves  to  bf 
governed  by  the  following  rules/* 

The  rules  chosen  were  well  digested  3T' 
plete  in  their  character,  and  have  remai' 
same  with  but  few  exceptions  to  the  present  time. 
Among  other  points  to  be  noticed  in  them  was 
prohibition  of  the  discussion  of  all  pohtical 
religious  subjects  under  a  summary  penally,  «^liJd5 
made  this  rule  effective  in  preventing  disputes,  i^ 
promoting  that  harmony  so  essential  to  the  nftifl- 
tenance  of  the  regimental  espnt  du  c&rfs. 

In  a  little  over  a  month  from  thai  first  cillfot 
a  company  merely,  a  regiment  was  formed,  mi 
made  its  first  parade  completely  unifurmed,  W 
without  arms.  The  following  was  the  first  rositf 
of  officers,  which  we  give  in  kill,  that  it  maybe 
seen  how  many  distinguished  heroes  were  gradr 
ates  of  this  school  of  the  Washington  Grays,  oi^ 
returning  to  their  homes  Vith  honors  thick 
them,  or  remaining  on  their  monumculal 
fields  to  fill  heroic  graves; 


Colonel,  Peter  C.  Ellmaker;  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel, Richard  H,  Rush  ;  Major,  Napoleon  B, 
Kneass;  Adjutant*  Jos.  T,  Ford;  Quartermaster, 
Jos.  M,  Thomas;  Paymaster,  R.  P,  DeSilver; 
Quartermaster -Sergeant,  A*  R.  Foering  j  Sur- 
geon, W.  L.  Atlee,  M.D.  ;  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Thomas  M>  Drysdale. 

Lifte  Officers:  Company  A— Captain,  Charles 
S.  Smith;  ist  Lieutenant,  James  D*  Keyset;  2d 
Lieutenant,  George  F-  Delleken 

Company  B — Captain,  William  H.  Kern  ;  ist 
Lieutenant,  Charles  F.  Hupfeld  ;  2d  Lieutenant, 
Benjamin  K.  Ripperger. 

Company  C — Captain,  Charles  M.  Prevost ;  ist 
Lieutenant,  Atwood  Smith  ;  2d  Lieutenant,  C.  P. 
Herring* 

Company  D — Captain,  J,  Ross  Clark  ;  ist  Lieu- 
teoant,  Edw.  Watson;  2d  Lieutenanti  W,  T» 
Martien. 

Company  E — Captain,  Jacob  Laudenslager  ;  ist 
Lieutenant,  Julius  C,  Sterling. 

Company  F — Captain,  Joseph  N,  Piersol  \  ist 
Lieutenant,  William  W.  Wagner;  2d  Lieutenant, 
John  G.  Murphy. 

Company  G — Captain,  George  W.  Wood;  2d 
lieutenant,  Harry  Gorntan. 

Company  H — ^Captain,  Silas  Wilson;  ist  Lieu- 
tenant, John  M.  Ross;  2d  Lieutenant,  James 
Brown. 

Company  I — Captain,  George  W.  Briggs;  ist 
Lieutenant,  Edw.  Dewees  ;  2d  Lieutenant,  Ben- 
jamin W.  Hays. 

Company  K — Captain,  Charles  P.  Warner;  ist 
Lfeutenant,  H.  D.  Welsh  ;  2d  Lieutenant,  J.  S. 
Hess. 

A  short  time  after  this  the  regiment  was  armed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  General  Simon 
Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War. 

It  early  attained  to  that  soldierly  drill  and  dis* 
cipline  which  made  it  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
city  authorities,  as  well  as  a  competent  school  of 
military  instruction,  and  we  may  also  add,  that 
H  remained  a  never-failing  contingent  throughout 
Ihc  war,  from  which  to  draw  thousands  of  well- 
fliscipUned  men  and  able  officers,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  service  required. 

The  first  active  service  of  the  regiment  was 
rendered  to  the  State  in  May,  1862,  when  Schuyl- 
kill County  became  the  scene  of  threatened  riot  and 
bloodshed,  owing  to  the  turbulent  dissatisfaction  of 
large  bodies  of  miners  on  a  strike  for  higher  wages. 


On  the  7th  of  May,  on  the  requisition  of  the 
Governor,  a  force  of  about  t6o  men,  comprising 
companies  A  and  C,  and  details  from  companies 
B,  E,  and  H,  under  command  of  Captain  Charles 
S»  Smith,  of  A  Company,  left  the  city  by  the  3.15 
P.M.  train,  to  proceed  to  Schuylkill  Haven  and 
report  to  the  sheriffof  said  county.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  to  move  the  battalion  at  once  to 
Minersville,  where,  on  arrival,  it  reported  to  the 
sheriff,  who  had  provided  rations  for  the  com- 
mand. After  remaining  a  short  time,  it  was 
marched  to  Forestville,  about  three  miles  distant, 
and  thence  to  Heckscherville,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Thomas  Mountain. 

The  difficulties  between  the  employers  and  em- 
ployes having  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  presence  of  the  militia,  the 
battalion  left  Heckscherville  and  returned  to 
Schuylkill  Haven,  where  were  found  companies  D 
and  F,  under  command  of  Captain  J.  Ross  Clark, 
of  D  Company,  in  waiting ;  the  united  command 
then  left  Schuylkill  Haven  for  Philadelphia. 

The  rapid  marching  over  the  disaffected  dis- 
trict, and  the  dispersing  of  unruly  crowds  by 
what  might  be  called  the  moral  influence  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  muskets,  was  entirely  effective, 
though  not  a  shot  was  fired.  The  alacrity  with 
which  the  men  met  this  first  call  to  face  a  foe, 
with  the  splendid  drill  and  discipline  which  they 
had  acquired  in  this^  the  first  year  of  their  his- 
tory,  was  an  earnest  of  that  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  which  has  marked  the  career 
of  the  First- — and  its  offspring — ^ihrough  the  war 
and  until  close  within  the  memory  of  us  all,  when 
they  stemened  the  tide  of  robbery  and  murder  at 
the  hands  of  Pittsburg's  raging  mob. 

In  the  same  year,  August  30th,  the  iiSih  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers  was  organized.  This  regi- 
ment, which  participated  in  all  the  great  battles 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  in  a  consider- 
able degree  supplied  with  officers  from  the  school 
of  the  First.  Prominent  among  them  were  Colo- 
nel Charles  M.  Prevost,  Captain  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenant C.  P.  Herring,  both  of  Company  C;  after- 
wards Colonel  and  Major  respectively  of  the  ii8th. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  severely  wounded, 
and  bre vetted  Brigadier-General  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  in  action.  And  now  these  companions 
in  arms  have  united  their  interests  in  the  more 
peaceful  and  prosperous  fields  of  trade. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  gloomy  prospects 
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of  the  Union  cause  in  the  month  of  August, 
1862.  McC!cllan*s  retreat  after  the  Seven  Days' 
fight,  and  the  second  discomfiture  at  Bull  Run, 
were  the  climax  to  a  long  series  of  defeats  Und  re- 
treats, which  had  not  only  chilled  the  ardor  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  but 
resting  like  a  burden  on  the  hearts  of  some  of  our 
staunchest  of  men,  secretly  caused  them  to  despair 


•>^;/ 


,'''■ 


Colonel  Pkter  C.  Ellmaker. 

of  ultimate  success.  It  was  in  these  days  that  our 
people,  uneducated  in  war,  and  taught  to  think 
by  scores  of  quiet  years  that  peace  would  last  for* 
ever»  first  began  to  realize  the  extent  of  their 
concentrated  power;  no  dreamer  could  have  di- 
vined the  wonderful  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  the 
remarkable  recuperative  ability,  which  in  these 
perilous  times  displayed  themselves  so  marvelously 
in  the  face  of  treachery,  incompetence,  and  conse- 
quent disaster 

It    was   at    this    time   of    general    depression 


that  the  old  Colonel  of  the  First,  Peter  C  Ell- 
maker,  sought  for  and  received  authority  from 
Govesnor  Curtln  to  raise  a  regiment  for  three 
years'  service.  Nearly  all  the  officers,  and  a  largt 
number  of  the  men  composing  it,  were  noemben 
immediately  volunteering  from  the  First;  codjc- 
quently  this  regiment  was  known  as  the  ii^tli 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  (Gray  Resenres), 

The  record  of  the  t  iglh  Regiment  trill 
compare  favorably  with  any  tegiroem 
enlisted  from  Pennsylvania,  Recruiting 
commenced  on  the  5lh  of  August,  t86j, 
and  on  the  jist,  before  the  organizatioc 
had  been  perfected,  it  was  ordered  to 
Washington.  It  proceeded  thither  on 
the  following  day,  eight  handred  siroog, 
and  Was  assigned  temporarily  to  duty  at 
the  Arsenal.  It  was  here  joined  hy  i 
company  of  130  men,  recruited  hy  Cit^ 
tain  John  B.  Adams,  and  the  •! 
tion  was  completed  with  the  foin-i.»h, 
field  officers ;  Peter  C.  Ellmaker,  Colo- 
nel ;  Gideon  Clark,  Lieutenant- Colonel , 
Charles  C.  Knight,  Major, 

On  the  iQih  of  September,  two  din 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam»  ir 
dered  to  fatigue  duty  on  the  r 
defenses  of  the  Capital,   and  was  rm 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  FortfjMifjf- 
field  and  Reno.    A  month  Ujer  it  ioincrl 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  still  i 
in  the  neighborhood   of  the  A 
battle-field,  and  was  a%igne«l  to  the  Fir*i 
Brigade^  Second  Division,  Sixth  Cor|ft. 
Though  suddenly  thrown  among  vetcram 
^^^  of  two   campaigns,  it  was  prepared  by 

its  thorough   training  to  hold  it*  ^ihc^ 
with  credit. 

At  first  some  of  these  veter* 
inclined  to  carp  and  jeer  at  wli 
thought  fit  to  think  its  clumsy  way,  and  dii 
it  the  ''elephant.'*     But  when  once  its  dfjll  i-^i 
movement,  under  the  practical  soldierly  ability  of 
its  Colonel,  were  displayed  upon  the  f\tV 
remarked  by  Colonel   Pratt,  brigade  cofni: 
that  '*  it  was  rather  a  backaction  epithet  for  wy 
other  troops  to  continue  to  use  any  longer," 

It  was  during  the  first  Fredericskburg  cini* 
paign  that  the  tiQth  received  its  *•  baptism  ^ 
fire/'  securing  and  maint^iining  its  po^'"^  " 
entering  its  first  action,  under  a  galling 
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pnfantry  fire,  with  fortitude  and  conspicuous 
ery.      Upon    the  organization   of   the   Light 
piston,  the  brigade  witli  which  the  119th  was 
piated,  being  under  the  command  of  General 
A.  Russell,  mov^d  on  the  18th  of  April  to 
appahannock,  at  Franklin's  Crossing,  where, 
fer  cover  of  darkness,   it  crossed   the   stream 
in  pontoon  boats,  captured  and  drove  the  enemy's 


enemy  posted  in  a  wood  coticealcd  from  vicw»  and 
at  once  were  heavily  engaged  at  close  quarters 
with  his  infantry.  In  this  engagement,  though 
confronted  by  greatly  superipr  numbers,  they  stub- 
bornly held  their  position,  though  with  grievous 
loss. 

During   the  battles  that  were  fought  between 
April    and    June,    1863,    prominent    this   one   of 
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Rfts  back,  and  effected  a  permanent  lodgment 
Ic  opposite  bank.  On  the  following  morning 
oved  forward  in  line  of  battle,  engaged  the 
tllcmy^s  pickets,  and  took  his  rifle-pits.  In  this 
position  it  remained  until  the  3d  of  May,  when 
^be  enemy's  works  on  Mary's  Heights  were  carried 
by  assault  \  immediately  upon  which  the  corps  to 
which  the  119th  belonged  was  moved  in  pursuit 
pf  the  flying  foe.  The  119th  and  95th  Pennsyl- 
rsnia  were,  however,  detached  from  the  brigade 
infi  moved  upon  the  plank  road  toward  Chan- 
Jlofsville. 

Salem  Church,  midway,  they  came  upon  the 


Salem  Church,  the  regiment  had  twelve  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  wounded  out  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  present  for  duty.  Cap- 
tain Peter  Rodgcrs  was  among  ihe  killed,  and 
Captains  Charles  P,  Warner  and  Andrew  T* 
Goodman  and  Lieutenant  John  M.  Cook  among 
the  wounded. 

The  men  lost  their  knapsacks  on  this  occasion, 
of  which  they  had  divested  themselves  before  the 
fight,  and  ever  afterwards  dispensed  with  knap- 
sacks, so  as  to  be  always  in  fighting  trim. 

In  June  the  regiment  was  ordered  on  the  march 
for  the  Pennsylvania  campaign,  arriving  at  Man 


Chester,  Maryland,  on  July  ist.  From  this  point 
it  was  sumnioned  in  great  haste  to  Gettysburg, 
commencing  the  march  thither  the  same  even- 
ing at  9  P.M.,  and  arriving,  after  nineteen  hours 
of  steady  tramping,  at  4  p.m.  next  day.  This 
splendid  forced  march  may  be  compared  favorably 
with  any  similar  one  on  record  ;  it  was  borne  with 
patience,  endurance,  and  in  silence.  Many  still 
remember  the  shout  that  greeted  the  loud^mouthed 
corporal,  when  he  broke  that  silence  by  hollering, 
^'Boys,  it's  rough,  but  it*s  regular." 

Upon  arriving  at  Gettysburg,  the  119th  was 
placed  in  a  position  on  which  some  of  the  heaviest 
fighting,  it  was  supposed,  would  turn,  its  char- 
acter for  thorough  reliability  being  appreciated 
by  the  general  in  command,  who  found  occasion 
on  another  field  to  single  it  out  for  special  com- 
mendation* It  was  not  its  fortune,  however,  to 
be  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle  on  those  memorable 
days,  though  it  performed  effective  service  in  fin- 
ishing the  rout  and  pursuing  the  defeated  foe. 

The  regiment  was  subsequently  moved  down 
over  the  old  Virginia  battle-fields  again,  and  en- 
camped at  Warrenton,  where  its  splendid  appear- 
ance and  high  standard  of  drill  and  discipline 
became  so  marked  as  to  cause  it  to  be  classed 
among  the  very  first  regiments  in  the  armies  of 
either  the  Kast  or  West* 

The  119th  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  that  were  fought  after  June, 
1863,  and  at  the  battle  at  Rappahannock  Station 
lost  seven  killed  and  foriy-three  wounded.  Captain 
Cynis  M.  Hodgson,  Lieutenants  Edward  Everett 
Coxe  and  Robert  Reaney  were  among  the  killed. 

General  Russell,  in  command  of  the  division, 
had  been  inst meted  to  storm  the  enemy's  works, 
situated  on  a  range  of  hills  skirting  the  river. 
Between  them  and  the  Union  forces,  under  cover 
of  the  woods  on  another  ridge,  was  a  valley,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  flowed  a  dividing  stream.  Gen- 
eral Russell's  brigade,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Ellmaker,  of  the  119th,  with  that  regi- 
ment  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark,  led  the 
assault.  Rapidly  covering  the  ground  in  silence 
until  the  stream  was  reached,  they  charged  the 
enemy  above,  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  infantry,  with  such  a  frightful  yell  as 
waked  the  echoes  from  the  distant  hills,  carried 
the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  cap- 
tured the  entire  rebel  force — artillpry,  small  arms, 
battle-fiags  and  all. 


General  Russell  was  highly  complimented  00 
this  achievement  by  Major  Genera)  Meade,  com- 
manding, who  took  occasion  to  particularise  the 
superb  conduct  of  the  storming  party  under  Col- 
onel Ellmaker. 

The  regiment  was  also  with  Genera!  Grant  to 
the  spring  campaign  of  1864  ;  and  at  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness  had  seven  killed  and  sixty-three 
wounded,  Lieutenant  George  G.  Lovett  mortally; 
four  color-bearers  were  either  killed  or  wounded  it 
Spottsylvania,  Lieutenant  Edward  Ford,  Jr.,  was 
killed  during  a  charge  May  loth,  1S64. 

May  1 2th,  1864,  Major  Henry  P.  Tnjfitl  wis 
killed,  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  Captiiii 
Charles  P.  Warner,  who  had  succeeded  in  ctun 
mand,  was  also  killed  near  Spottsy Urania  Coun 
House.  The  scene  of  this  struggle  w^is  known  ss 
the  **  Bloody  Angle,**  or  the  "  Slaughter  Ptr*/* 
In  the  series  of  engagements  up  to  this  lime,  com- 
mencing  on  the  5th  of  May,  out  of  an  3^- 
for  duty  of  four  hundretL  the  regiment  i 
two  hundred  and  fifteen 

On  the  iSth  of  May  Lieutenant  Colonei  CL\r\ 
assumed  command  (Colonel  P.  C.  Ellmaker  hav- 
ing  resigned  January  12th,  1864,  and  been  honor 
ably  discharged),  the  regiment  having  been  hi 
since  the  fall  of  Warner  by  Captains  Gray  JntJ 
Landell.  At  the  battle  of  Cold  Hart>or  Ur- 
George  C.  Humes,  acline  .Adjutant,  wa 
the  killed. 

On  April  2d,  during  a  picivci  sKinmsn  , 
tory   to   storming   the  enemy's    works  ne ; 
Stedman,  the  119th,  unaided,  dislodged  him  ii^fti 
a  fbrmidable  interior  work,  capturing  many  pns 
oners,  wiih  artillery,  small  arms,  and  stands  t»[ 
colors.    In  this  desperate  encounter  C** 
Lieutenant  George  W.  Shriver,  and  A' 
D.  Mercer  were  severely  wounded,  the  latter  nior* 
tally,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gray,  under  whom  it  returned  to  Philt- 
delphia,  and    was  mustered   out  on  the  !9lh  of 
June,  1865. 

The  above  is  but  a  brief  statement  of  the  ligiul 
services  which  this  regiment  rendered  through 
the  fiery  brunt  of  the  fiercest  period  of  the  sirBg- 
gle«  It  will  be  noticed  that  on  its  first  appetr- 
ance  on  the  field  it  took  its  place  ^ide  by  ^^ 
with  the  veterans  of  two  campaigns,  and  ihrofll^ 
drill  and  discipline  it  held  that  place  with  cteJit 
So  will  it  be  also  observed  that  further  ua,  «t 
Fredericksburg,  at  Salem  Church,  at  Rappat^ 
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nock  Station,  at  the  Wilderness,  and  through  a 
score  of  other  bloody  fields,  it  held  its  own  with 
honor  to  the  end. 

While  the  First  was  thus  creditably  represented 
at  the  front  by  the  119th,  an  invasion  of  the  enemy 
into  Maryland  was  the  pressing  occasion  for  a  call 
{oj  volunteers  to  defend  the  State.  A  brief  account 
of  the  services  of  the  First  (among  the  foremost 
io  respond  to  this  call)  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  1862,  acting 

ttfider  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 

States,  Governor  Curtin  called  for  fifty  thousand 

TO  en,  directing  them  to  report  by  telegraph  for 

ox-cJers  to   move,  and   adding  that   further  calls 

le'ould  be  made  as  the  exigencies  should  require. 

Jn  response  to  this  call  of  the  Governor,  the 
F"i  rst  Regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
Slate  on  the  twelfth  day  of  September,  1862,  as 
tiie  Seventh  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Militia,  and 
ordered  to  Harrisburgon  the  isth,  reaching  there 
on    the  morning  of  the  i6th,  and  afler  a  review 
l>y  the  Governor,  proceeded  by  rail  to  Chambers- 
l>urg^.     It  remained  all  night  in  that  town,  and  on 
tHe    morning  of  the   17th,  according  to  orders, 
marched  to  Camp  McClure.     But  no  sooner  had 
it     lialted  when  orders  were  received  from  head- 
quarters, directing  it  to  re-embark  in  cars  and  pro- 
o-scci  toHagerstown. 

On  the  1 8th,  near  Hagerstown,  the  regiment 
^w-as  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  as  the  enemy  was 
in  i ts  immediate  front ;  Company  C  being  detailed 
for  picket  duty,  and  so  remained  until  the  mdrn- 
i>^S  ^^  ^^  19^^  without  being  attacked.  At  7 
P.SiC.  of  the  19th  orders  were  received  to  strike 
tex^ts  and  prepare  for  a  march. 

Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  the  regiment 
nciaj-ched  through  Hagerstown  toward  Green  Cas- 
tle, Pennsylvania,  resting  a  short  time  on  the  way, 
sLTid  reaching  the  town  on  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
TVic  regiment  then  went  into  camp  (Rest).  The 
emergency  having  passed,  the  militia  regiments 
^ircrc  ordered  to  return  to  Harrisburg,  and  in  ac- 
eordance  with  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
Viad  been  called  into  service,  they  were,  on  the 
24tb,  mustered  out  and  disbanded ;  the  First 
Regiment  arriving  in  Philadelphia  on  the  25th. 

The  following  officere  were  in  command  during 
the  present  campaign: 

FUld  and  Staff :  Colonel,  Napoleon  B.  Kneass; 
Lieatenant-Colonel,  Charles  H.  GraefT;  Major, 
Joseph  N.  Pieraol;  Adjutant,  William  W.  Keys; 


Quartermasters,  Alfred  R.  Foering,  Alexander 
P.  Colesberry;  Surgeon,  William  C.  Byington; 
Assistant  Surgeon,  Silas  Updegrove;  Sergeant- 
Major,  Benjamin  H.  Dusenbery;  Quartermaster- 
Sergeant,  Edwin  Watson;  Commissary-Sergeant, 
Cauffman  Oppenheimer;  Hospital  Steward,  John 
H.  Pratt. 

Company  A — Captain,  Charles  S.  Smith;  ist 
Lieutenant,  James  D.  Keyser;  2d  Lieutenant, 
George  F.  Delleker. 

Company  B — Captain,  C.  Fred.  Hupfeld ;  ist 
Lieutenant,  Willam  Hart,  Jr.;  2d  Lieutenant, 
Charles  S.  Jones. 

Company  C — Captain,  Atwood  Smith;  ist  Lieu- 
tenant, William  W.  Allen ;  2d  Lieutenant,  John 
W.  Powell. 

Company  D — Captain,  J.  Ross  Clark ;  ist  Lieu- 
tenant, Charles  K.  Ide;  2d  Lieutenant,  Charles 
E".  Willis. 

Company  E — Captain,  Jacob  Laudenslager ;  ist 
Lieutenant,  Julius  C.  Sterling ;  2d  Lieutenant, 
Thomas  Allman. 

Company  F — Captain,  Harry  C.  Kennedy;  ist 
Lieutenant,  Harry  A.  Fuller;  2d  Lieutenant, 
Robert  M.  Banks. 

Company  G — Captain,  George  W.  Wood;  ist 
Lieutenant,  George  W.  Mackin ;  2d  Lieutenant, 
John  Rutherford,  Jr. 

Company  H — Captain,  Francis  P.  Nicholson ; 
ist  Lieutenant,  William  W.  Keys  (promoted  to 
Adjutant);  2d  Lieutenant,  George  W.  Kern. 

Company  I — Captain,  George  W  Briggs;  ist 
Lieutenant,  Edward  A.  Adams;  2d  Lieutenant, 
Joseph  A.  Speel. 

Company  K — Captain,  Henry  D.  Welsh;  ist 
Lieutenant,  David  A.  WcElpper;  2d  Lieutenant, 
John  Wandell. 

Company  L — Captain,  Isaac  Starr,  Jr.j  ist  Lieu- 
tenant, Benoni  Frishmuth;  2d  Lieutenant,  John  A. 
Jenks. 

In  an  order  issued  by  Governor  Bradford,  of 
Maryland,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  he 
says:  *'To  Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  militia  of  his  State,  who  rallied  with  such 
alacrity  at  the  first  symptoms  of  an  invasion,  our 
warmest  thanks  are  also  due.  The  readiness  with 
which  they  crossed  the  border  and  took  their 
stand  beside  the  Maryland  Brigade  shows  that 
the  border  is,  in  all  respects,  but  an  ideal  line, 
and  that  in  such  a  cause  as  now  unites  us  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  are  but  one." 
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Thus,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  modest  be- 
ginning of  a  year  before,  in  the  meeiing  of  a  few 
patriotic  men  at  the  Wetherill  House,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  company,  had  ultimated  in  pla- 
cing two  effective  regiments  in  the  field,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  critical  period  of  an  invasion  of  the 
enemy  in  force* 

And  this  was  not  the  only  time  when  the  First 
was  represented  by  more  than  a  thousand  of  her 


The  regiment  left  Camp  Russell,  Harrisburg^ 
June  28th,  1863,  and  marched  across  the  Susquc* 
hanna  River,  and  went  into  camp  about  a  mile 
above  the  fortifications.  Broke  canip  July  isl, 
and  marched  toward  Carlisle,  where,  after  a  te- 
dious tramp,  it  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  wis 
greeted  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  ciliitfti; 
Brisbin's  brigade  being  the  first  body  of  Umao 
troops  that  had  entered  the  town  since  its  evacua- 
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Camp  UintN,  CUi'E  Mav,  New  Jskskv.  July,  jS(nj. 


>ns  in  fighting  trim  ;  for  on  that  most  momen- 
Hlous  and  'vital  of  occasions  in  '63,  when  the 
enemy  was  on  the  defensive  no  longer,  but  , 
proudly  marching  northward,  when  it  became 
known  that  Lee  and  his  legions  were  over  the  Po- 
tomac, and  marching  towards  Pennsylvania,  and 
when  Governor  Cnrtin,  on  June  26th,  issued  his 
proclamation  declaring  that  the  enemy  in  forc^ 
was  advancing  upon  the  border,  and  called  for 
sixty  thousand  men,  to  be  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  for  ninety  days,  the  First  promptly 
responded,  and  was  the  first  one  mustered  in 
under  the  call,  and  known  as  the  3 2d  Regi- 
ment, P.M. 


tion  by  the  (Confederates.  They  had  h^ 
but  a  short  time  when  the  place  was 
the  Confederate  General  Fitz-Hugh  Lee  in  fortc^ 
His  summons  10  Ma]or*General  Smith,  U.S.A . 
commanding  the  division,  to  surrender  the  pUcc, 
was  refused,  and  the  briga<!e  held  the  1  own 
under  a  steady  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns  - 
grape,  and  canister.    In  this  engagement  sevenl 
men    of    the  regiment  were   wounded,  one  tnor- 
tally.     The  government  barracks  were  fir^  **^ 
destroyed  by  the  Confederates.     Advooci 
the  town  in  the  morning,  it  was  discovci^*,.  .— 
the  entire  force  of  the  enemy  had  retreated.    Tbct 
remained  in  camp  upon  the  bamiirks-ground  nntit 
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iy  ttUKning,  July  4th,  when  the  brigade 
over   South   Mountain   to   Pine  Grove 
t^and  on  the  6th  arrived  at  the  Gettysburg 
after  a  severe  march,  and  encamped  at 
Tavern/*     On  the   ylh  broke  camp 
to  Waynesboro',  arriving  at  6  p.m., 
ito  canip  about  one  mile  from  the  town, 
remained  until  the  nth.     Orders  were 


ordered  into  line  of  battle^  at  7  a.m.^  and  re- 
mained in  the  line  until  orders  were  received  that 
the  whole  of  the  Confederate  army  had  rerros*ied 
the  Potomac.  The  brigade  then  remained  in 
camp  until  the  21st,  when  it  was  ordered  to  break 
camp;  marched  to  Hagerstown,  thence  to  Grcen- 
castlc,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  regiment  co* 
camped  on  the  same  spot  as  it  did  IB  September, 


Colon  BL  R,  Ualk  Brnson. 


camp  at  7  a.m.,  and  after  a  march 

gbt  miles,  the  brigade  crossed  the  line 

/land.  A  rcconnoissance  in  force  was  here 

irapture  a  party  of  Confederate  cavalry, 

eh  companies  K  and  G  secured  pris- 

ihe  1 3th  liroke  camp  and  marched  to 

where  was  formed  a  close  junction 

By  of  the  Potomac ;  orders  were  re- 

themselves  in  readiness  for  im me- 

rt  of  the  brigade  (Blue  Reserves), 

Kilpatrick,  ordered   into   action, 

irmish,  having  nine  of  their  aien 

fOn  the   14th  the  brigade  was  again 


1862,  remaining  until  the  25th,  when  it  received 
further  marching  orders.  Started  for  Chambers^ 
burg,  arriving  at  11  a.m.,  and  went  into  camp, 
remaining  until  the  26th,  when  it  was  embarked 
for  Philadelphia,  where  it  arrived  on  the  27th, 
and  on  the  ist  of  August  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service. 

The  following  from  Bates's  **  History  of  Pcnn- 
sylvania  Volunteers*'  is  worthy  of  note: 

'*  Further  services  for  which  the  militia  \\^\ 
;  been  called  were  no  longer  required,  and  <luring 
I  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  majority 
.  of  the  men  were  mustered  out. 


**  With  few  exceptions,  ihey  were  not  brought 
mortal  ronflict.  They  nevertheless  rendered 
lost  important  service.  They  came  forward  at 
■^  moment  when  there  was  pressing  need.  Their 
presenre  gave  great  moral  support  to  the  Union 
army,  and  had  that  army  been  defeated  at  Gettys- 
burg, they  would  have  taken  the  places  of  the 
fallen,  and  would  have  fought  with  a  valor  and 
desperation  worthy  of  veterans.  Called  suddenly 
to  the  field  from  the  walks  of  private  life,  with- 
out a  moment's  opportunity  for  drill  or  disci- 
pline, they  grasped  their  muskets,  and  by  their 
prompt  obedience  to  every  order  showed  their 
willingness,  all  tjn prepared  as  they  were,  to 
face  an  enemy  before  whom  veterans  had  often 
quailed." 

The  field  and  staff  on  this  campaign  consisted 
of  the  following: 

Colonel,  Charles  S.  Smith  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Isaac  Starr,  Jr.  j  Major,  Frank  P.  Nicholson;  Ad- 
jutant, George  S.  Bethell ;  Quartermiister,  Edwin 
Waison  ;  Assistant  Surgeons,  William  Darrah,  Jn, 
Thomas  A.  Downs;  Chaplain,  J.  W.  Huntington; 
Sergeant-Major,  John  J.  Rutherford  ;  Commissary- 
Sergeant,  George  A  Smith  ;  Quartermaster  Ser- 
geant* J.  P.  Brooniall ;  Hospital  Steward,  Samuel 
Meader* 

Company  A— Cai/tain,  James  D.  Keyser ;  ist 
Lieutenant,  W.  W.  Holhngsworth ;  ad  Lieuten- 
ant, Amos  Lanning. 

Company  H — Cjptain,  Charles  S.  Jones;  ist 
Lieutenant,  J.  McCreighl;  2d  Lieutenant,  George 
Dodd,  Jr. 

Company  C — Captain,  William  W,  Allen;  1st 
Lietitenant,  John  W.  Powell  ;  2d  Lieutenant,  J. 
Lowrie  Bell. 

Company  D — Captain,  J,  Ross  Clark;  ist  Lieu- 
tenant, Charles  E.  Willis  ;  2d  IJeotenant,  Harry 
F.  West. 

Company  E — Captain,  Jacob  Laudenslager ;  1st 
Lieutenant,  James  Muldoon  ;  2d  Lieutenant,  Frank- 
lin C.  Garrigues. 

Company  F— Captain,  Harry  C.  Kennedy  ;  ist 
Lieutenant,  Benjamin  H.  Dusenberry ;  2d  Lieti- 
t  en  ant,  Robert  M.  Banks. 

Company  (i — Captain,  Henry  J.  White;  ist 
Lieutenant,  James  C.  Wray;  2d  Lieutenant,  Thos. 
H,  Mudgc. 

Comfjany  H — Captain,  George  W.  Kern  ;  ist 
Lieutenant^  Mortimer  L.  Johnson;  2d  Lieutenant^ 
David  Jones, 


-Captain,  George  W,   Blake;  rst 
Maris,  Jr.  ;.  2d  Lieutenant,  John 


Company  I- 
Lieutenant,  W. 
C*  Sullivan. 

Company  K— Captain,  William  W.  Keys;  u: 
Lieutenant,  David  A.  Woelpper ;  2d  Lieutenant, 
Silas  H.  Safford. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  32d  in  this  campaign 
were  composed  of  about  as  youthful  a  set  of  "  mtu" 
as  ever  was  designated  under  the  familiar  tide  of 
the  **boy5/*  ranging  as  they  did  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age.  They  were  but  boys  in  fact, 
yet  they  were  men  in  their  readiness  to  stand  the 
manly  brunt  of  conflict  to  the  death. 

It  is  related  by  an  old  officer  who  was  severe! j 
wounded  at  Gettysburg,  that  he  was  astonished  ai 
the  serious-minded  and  business-like  manner  in 
which  this  youthful  regiment  stood  not  only  reailr» 
but  anxious,  to  enter  the  Ptelee,  **  There  might 
have  been  many  among  them/*  he  remarkal 
•*who  were  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  or  shivered  and 
trembled  with  emotion  when  they  thought  of  ihz 
dear  ones  at  home,  whom  they  might  never  mcti 
again  ;  but  every  mother's  son  of  *cra/'  he  went  on 
to  say,  "were  nerved  up  to  that  desperate  pitch  to 
do  or  die,  and  I  believe  they  only  wanted  the  of^ 
portunity  to  do  it.  They  reminded  me,**  he  coo* 
tinued,  ''of  an  anecdote  I  once  heard  of  theEng- 
lish  General  Napier,  the  daring  hero  of  the  Indim 
mutiny.  He  was  trembling  like  a  leaf,  and  asher 
pale,  on  entering  his  first  engagement,  when  but  i 
stripling  ensign  of  twenty  years.  *  Shake  on/  he 
was  overheard  to  mutter  to  himself.  •  Go  on— 
shake  on — but  when  yoo*ve  got  where  I  am  gomg 

tu  carry  you,  you'll  shake  and  quake  a  d ^ 

sight  worse  than  this.'  *** 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  the  rcgi 
ment  after  the  campaign  of  1863,  until  its  rtot- 
ganization  under  the  new^  militia  law  of  1S66. 
Although  receiving  very  little  support  or  cucoor- 
agement  from  the  city  or  State,  it  yet  mariagcd,  b? 
individual  efforts^  to  maintain  a  high  state  of  di^ 
cipline  and  drill. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  OfificeR, 
held  December  4, 1867,  Brevet  Colonel  and  Mijor 
William  McMichaei  was  nominated  for  l.icmeft- 
ant' Colonel,  and  elected  to  that  po^!^ 
ber  7,  1867,  and  on  the  14th  Brevet  ' 
Adjutant  James  W.  Latta  was  elected  Major. 

On  January  11,  1868,  Lieutenan t -Colon  '   •'^^^ 
liam    McM  ichael    was   elected    Colonel    i ' 
Prevost  having  been  promoted  10  Ibbijor-Gentrftl/. 
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On  January   20,   1868,  Brevet  Major  R,   Dale 
Benson  was  appointed  Adjutant. 

On  January  18,  1868,  Major  James  W.  Latla  was 

elected  Lieutenanl-Colonel,  and  March,  1868,  Ad* 

jotaDl  R*  Dale  Benson,  Major.     George  H.  North 

was  appointed  Adjutant   September,    1868.     No* 

venjber,  186$,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  W.  Latla 

eded  to  the  Colonelcy;  January,   1869,  R. 

Bensoa  to  the   Lieutenant-Colonelry,    and 

Cap* ain  James  D.  Keyser  to  the  Majority, 


me,  did  not  reach  me  in  time  to  elicit  a  suitable 
response.  Although  apres  t&ufi,  it  is  not  too  tate 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  you  con- 
ferred upon  me,  and  now  that  your  •encampment 
is  terminated,  I  heartily  rongrattilate  you  ua  the 
success  attending  your  efforts. 

^'  Cominet^dalions  of  the  appearance  ami  disci- 
pline of  the  (rray  Restf rves,  while  at  Cape  May, 
have  reached  me  from  various  sources,  and  of 
siJcTt  a  nature  as  to  inspire  the  hn(>e  that,  un<iei 


f  ,*>^''^ 


:^KkVicE  AT  THF  .MrNi-:s  Ai   IIazlkxon. 


In  July,  1869,  the  regiment  bad  a  very  suc- 
t^»fui  encampment  at  Cape*  May,  N.  J.,  from 
I  he  1 6th  to  25d,  and  was  honored  by  a  visit  from 
^^neral  U*  S.  Grant,  then  President  of  the  United 
plates.  The  encampment  was  called  Camp  Upton, 
*^  honor  of  Brevet  Major- General  E.  Upton, 
^•S.A*,  and  who,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from 
Colonel  Latta  to  attend  the  same,  paid  the  regi- 
**M|itl  a  very  highly  deserved  compliment  in  these 

"■  w* « 

'•My  Dear  Colonbl': — I  regret  exceedingly 
rth^^  yQP,.  letter  of  July  7,  apprising  me  of  the 
IS^O|)oeed  encampment  of  your  regiment  at  Cape 

^jr  and  your  puri>o&c  to  name  your  camp  after 


your  command,  assisted  by  your  zealous  and  effi- 
cient officers,  the  regiment  will  place  itself  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States, 

**Yotir  commencement  has  been  most  auspi- 
cious. Your  regiment  has  been  reviewed  by  his 
Excellency,  the  President,  and  received  &nch 
marks  of  his  distinguished  approbation  as  to  make 
it  conspicuous  before  the  couutry.  This  position 
you  mu£t  hold*  The  Gray  Reserves  constitute  * 
the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  of  Pennsylvania; 
you  and  your  officers  should  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  making  it  the  first  in  drill  and 
discipline  not  only  in  your  Stale,  but,  if  possible, 
in  the  country.     I  shall  ever  take  a  deep  interest 
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in  your  regimenl,  and  if  you  but  continue  to 
display  the  high  soldierly  qualities  which  distin- 
guished you  in  the  field,  its  success  will  be  as- 
sured.'* 

On  December  ist,  1869,  the  designation  of  the 
regiment  as  the  First  was  authoritatively  settled  by 
the  decision  of  the  Adjutant  General's  office  to 
that  effect. 

On  the  25th  day  of  November.  1872,  the  regi 
ment  left  the  city  to  participate  in  the  parade  of 
Evacuation  Day,  in  New  York  City,  and  became 
the  guest  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.G.S.N.Y., 
returning  home  on  the  261  h,  on  which  day  the 
Colonel  commanding  issued  the  following : 

**  The  Colonel  commanding  congratulates  the 
command  upon  the  great  success  that  attended 
the  excursion  to  New  York  on  the  25th  inst, 

'*  Its  results  surpassed  and  exceeded  all  that  has 
been  hitherto  done;  the  press,  the  people,  and 
the  soldiery  of  both  our  own  and  our  sister  city 
unite  in  universal  encomiums  on  the  drill,  disci- 
pline, marching,  and  excellent  military  and  gen- 
tlemanly deportment  of  the  entire  regiment.  The 
ovation  on  Broadway,  the  enthusiastic  reception 
at  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  review  at  the  City 
Hall  Park,  almost  faultless  in  its  execution,  have 
added  new  and  brighter  laurels  to  your  history, 
and  will  ever  be  pleasing  reminiscences  to  all  the 
(larticipants. 

**This  expedition,  it  is  believed,  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  towards 
the  encouragement  of  the  National  Guard  service, 
and  to  you  it  should  be  but  a  further  incentive  to 
Strive  by  continued  application  and  strict  atten- 
tion and  ot>edience  to  all  orders  and  instructions 
to  earn  a  municipal.  State,  and  national  reputi- 
tion  that  shall  stamp  this  regiment  as  the  peer  of 
all  its  fellows  in  all  that  serves  to  make  the  true 
American  soldier/* 

On  the  2oth  of  January,  1873,  the  regiment 
proceeded  to  Harrisburg  to  participate  in  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  of  Governor-elect  Major- 
General  John  F,  Hartranft  on  the  following 
day. 

Colonel  James  VV.  I.atta  having  been  appointed 
*  by  his  Excellency,  Governor  Hartranft,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Stale,  with  the  rank  of  Major-Gen- 
eral,  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Dale  Benson  was,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  June,  1S73,  elected  Colonel  of 
the  regiment,  J.  Ross  Clark  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and  Charles  K,  Ide  Major. 


During  March,  1874,  some  trouble  arose  amoog 
the  railroad  hands  employed  at  Susquehanna  Depot, 
with  every  indication  of  becoming  a  serious  matter, 
when  the  First  Regiment  was  again  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty.  The  official  report  of  the  Colonel 
commanding  gives  a  full  detail  of  the  regirocnt'i 
movements  and  operations  in  that  direction: 

''  Sir  :— I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  confonDtty 
to  instructions  from  the  Major  General  commiod- 
ing  9th  Division,  N.G.P.,  that  in  acconbnct 
with  the  following  telegraphic  order  from  His  Ex* 
cellency^  the  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chiff, 
received  at  11.50  p.m.  on  the  zSlh  of  March, 
viz,, — 

"*CoL  R.  Dale  Benson,  i//  Re^meni  hj., 
Philadeiphia, 

**  *  Have  your  command  in  readiness  lo  • 
Susquehanna  Depot  not  later  than  noon  ' 
row.     Have  telegraphed  General  l*reirost- 

*' '  (Signed)  John  F.  HARTRANn.' 

immediate  measures  were  taken  to  piacc  my  eocn 
mand  in  marching  order.     At  8.20  a^.  on  iIk 
29th  of  March   I  received  Special  Orders  No.— 
from  Headquarters  1st  Division,  N.G.P.,dirm% 
ing  rae  to  proceed  at  11  o'clock  km  ,  vfn  IVnn- 
sylvania  Central  Railroad,  to  Susquehanna  Station, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Katlroad,  Aod  to 
provide  my  command   with  three   Ak\'^ 
and  ten  rounds  ammunition  pwrr  man.     V 
Sunday,  and  the  notice  being  but  two  aud  a  h»ii 
hours  before  the  hour  designated  to  move,  4od 
being  compelled  to  send  three  miles  for  iheanitno 
nition  as  ordered,  it  was  utterly 
supply  the  men  with  proper  rati 
was,  however,  furnished  by  the  regimental  Qtm- 
rermaster  for  immediate  necessity,  though  inade* 
quate.       A   staff    officer   was  dispatched    i*^  th« 
magazine  auj  ordered,  ^nd  I  reported  niy  ci 
at   10.40  A.M.  to  the  Assistant  Adjutinr  1 
of  the  division  as  prepared  to  move. 

*'Just  previotis  to  the  hour  fixed  » 
ceived    verbal    instructions    from    Mi 
Prevost   countermanding   Special    Onlcis   No.— 
above  referred  to,  and  directing  mc  10  hoW  i"! 
command   \u   readiness  to  move  at  iliree  boon' 
notice.      In  compliance  with  instruct: 
Excellency,   the  Governor,   1  then  d.., 
the  command  should  be  placed  under  anm  efery 
three  hours,   the   rolls  of  the  several  cotivptnio 
called,  and  rei*orl  of  each  made  to  my  Hemlqait- 
tcrs,  which  instructions  were  litcraUy  cankd  «• 
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iy  March  29th,  when  verbal  instruc- 
►ivecl  for  ihe  regiment  to  proceed 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  depot  and 
quehanna  Depot, 
ind  left  said  depot  at  8.50  p.m.,  to 
••General  Osborne,  at  Susquehanna 
ferraalion  having  been  received  that 
had  only  been  arranged  as  far  as 
1  arrival  at  that  point  at  tt  o'clock 


but  from  unavoidable  delays  in  obtaining  motive 
power,  we  did  not  reach  Ninevah  Junction,  on 
the  Jefferson  Branch  of  the  Erie  Railway,  until 
II  o'clock  A  M,,  March  30th,  Upon  receipt  of 
inforniaiioti  that  the  latter  station  was  the  nearest 
point  to  Susquehanna  Depot  that  transportation 
could  be  obtained,  no  trains  moving  on  the  Erie 
Railway,  the  regiment  disembarked  and  marched 
to  Susquehanna  Depot,  where  I  reported  my  com- 


''^••r 


n^ifc^^^i^   -^ 


*»A*?l:  ^<^ 


/  I 
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telegraphed  to  Superintendent   of 

Susquehanna  (^ision  Central  Rail- 

ersey,  at  MauTn  Chunk,  for  motive 

Bmunicated  with  his  Excellency,  the 

[impHance  with  his  telegraphic  in* 

^ive  having  arrived,  we  left  Bethle*  | 
.M.,  March  30th,  and  were  joined 
ik  by  Brigadier-General  John   D. 
lie  Governor's  stafl*»  who,  reporting 
fFTo  his  chief  of  our  progress  en  route^ 
necessity  of  my  communicating  the 
^n  as  ordered  by  the  Governor  in 
instructions.      Every  effort    was 
[forward  to  the  designated   point,  i 


mand  to  Major-Gcneral  Osborne  for  duly  at  12.10 
P.M.,  and  requested  that  his  Excellency,  the  Gov< 
ernor,  might  be  advised  of  our  arrival. 

**  Quarters  were  assigned  the  regiment  in  the 
machine  shop  of  the  Erie  Railway,  which  it  occu- 
pied until  relieved  from  duty. 

"  The  regular  and  daily  routine  of  garrison  duly 
was  immediately  ordered,  interior  giiards  posted^ 
etc.,  and  the  stricest  military  discipline  enforced, 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  stating,  that  at  the  several 
regular  roll  calls  each  day  commandants  of  com- 
panies reported  every  man  present  or  pro[»crlv 
accounted  for. 

<*By  verbal  instructions  from  your  Headqtmi- 
tcrs,  my  comm.ind  was  relieved  from  duty  at  2.J0 
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P.M.,  April  ist,  and  ordered  to  march  to  Ninevah 
Junction,  embark,  and  proceed  to  Philadelphia/^ 

In  April,  1875,  ^^^  ^^^  regions  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Hazelton  were  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
satisfaction existing  among  the  miners,  and  the 
First  Regiment  was  again  ordered  into  active 
service  (Major-General  Osborne^  commanding  9th 
Division,  N.CP.,  making  a  special  request  la  the 
Governor  that  this  regiment  might  be  assigned 
to  him  for  duty). 

Its  tour  of  duty  on  this  occasion  occupied 
about  three  weeks,  the  substantial  particulars  of 
which  are  also  detailed  in  the  official  report  of  the 
Colonel  commanding  : 

''Colonel: — ^I  beg  leave  to  report  that,  in 
compliance  with  S.  O.  No.  14,  Headquarters  ist 
Division,  N.G.P.,  dated  April  7th,  1875,  received 
at  noon  on  same  datei  I  immediately  took  mea- 
sures to  place  my  command  under  arms,  and 
ordered  the  proper  staflF  officers  to  provide  sub- 
sistence and  ammunition,  as  called  for  in  the 
order.  About  an  hour  later  I  received  the  fol- 
mikMug  telegraphic  order  through  Headquarters 
2d  Brigade,  ist  Division,  N.G.P.: 

'**  Major-General  C,  M.  Prevost: — Direct 
Colonel  Benson  to  move  with  his  regiment  at 
jonce,  by  rail,  to  Ha^elton,  via  N.P.R.R.  He 
will  immediately  place  himself  in  communication, 
by  wire,  with  General  E.  S.  Osborne  at  that 
point.  Advise  him  also  to  communicate  here  the 
hour  of  his  departure  and  his  progress  along  the 
route. 

•*  *  By  command  of  John  F.   Hartranft. 

***J.  W.  Laita.' 

**R.  R.  Campion,  Captain  and  Quartermaster,  at 
i.iOP,M.  telegraphed  Major-General  Osborne,  at 
Hazelton,  that  1  could  move  my  command  at  2 
o'clock  P.M.,  without  rations,  receiving  a  reply 
that  General  Osborne  had  not  reached  Hazlelgn  ; 
the  providing  of  subsistence  was  prosecuted  with 
all  dispatch  \  upon  being  advised  by  the  Briga- 
dier-General commanding  brigade  that  transpor- 
tation would  be  in  readines  at  5  o*clock  p.m.,  at 
depot  N.P.R.R.,  moved  my  command  from  its 
armory  at  3.30  p.m.,  provided  with  subsistence 
and  ammunition,  as  ordered,  and  proceeded  to 
the  depot  named.  At  4  45  p.m.,  in  accordance 
with  instructions,  advised  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  State,  at  Harrisburg,  by  telegraph,  that  my 
regiment  was  on  train  and  would  proceed  at 
once  to  Hazel  ton.     Left  the  depot  at  5  o'clock 


P.M.,   reached    Bethlehem    at    7.15    p.m.,  Mliidi 
Chunk  at  9  p.m.,  reporting  at  each  point  to  Geo* 
eral  I^tta,  as  instructed.     Reached  Hadetoo  ai 
11.7  P.M.,  immediately  reporting  in  |>erson  to  the 
Major-General  commanding-     Quarters  were  ^ 
signed  the  regiment  at  Hazle  HalU    On  the  room- 
ing of  the  81  h  of  April,  in  accordance  with  S  0 
No.   2,  Headquarters  3d  Division,  N.G.P,,  samt 
date,   I  ordered   a  battalion,  consisting  of  com- 
panies  A,  B,  D,  H,and  I,  under  Lieutenant-Colond 
Clark,  to  proceed  and  garrison  the  mining  itmib 
of  Jeddo,  Eckley,  Ebervale,  and   Hi/ 
Hea<lquarlers  at  Jcddo ;   Assistant-Si. 
and  Commissary-Sergeant  Elder  were  detailed  tor 
duty  with  this  battalion.  Colonel  Clark  waidirecicii 
to  report  the  disposition  of  his  command,  to  jibrt 
himself  in  communication  at  once  ^^ 
Post,  9lh  Infaniry^  commanding  9t  i_ 
tain,  with  two  companies  of  the  9th  InCintry,  that 
|>ost  having  been  placed  under  bis  coi 
was  instructed  to  report  daily  to  my  1  A\ 

the  situation  within  his  command,  which 
he  promptly  and  regularly  complied  with. 

"The  battalion  of  the  regiment  Tcmaininj 
Hazleton,  consisting  of  companies  C,  F, 
E,  held  as  a  reserve,  was  plated  under  i 
mand  of  Major  Ide,  still  occupying  tilc 
at  Hazle  Hall.     Major  Ide  was  instru*  *    ' 
tute  garrisgn  duly  in  every  decail,  to  > 
same  with  exactness  and  strict  di&CM 
drill  his  command  constantly,  with  wh..  . 
fully  complied. 

**The  weather  being  quite  severe  dm 
first  two  weeks,  this  lour  of  duly  proved  v< 
ing  to  the  entire  command,  being  unprovidefi  »iw 
blankets,  especially  in  the  battalion  under  litU' 
tenant-Colonel  Clark.  No  application  was  ^^^ 
direct  from  my  Headguarlers  to  the  State  authwi- 
tics  for  blankets,  a^Twas  informed  it  had  facco 
done  from  superior  Headquarters,  and  they  *«** 
unable  to  furnish  the  same.  But  the  liberality  ^^ 
the  citizens  and  corporations  that,  on  ihc  titho* 
April,  forwarded,  as  a  gift  to  the  command,  H^" 
kets  for  the  entire  regiment,  added  aiatcn.tily  t"' 
the  comfort  of  my  men,  who  were  actually  sutf«^ 
ing  for  such  protection,  and,  1  have  no  doubt,  w^ 
the  means  oi  preserving  the  liealth  of  the  cBun 
regiment,  which,  from  the  Assistant  Sttrgeoo  iB 
charge  of  official  report,  was,  under  the  circam 

i  stances*  considered  excellent* 

\      '*!  constantly  visited  all  rlie  posts  under  n) 
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ottgh  the  pairol,  outpost,  and 
vcre  t€St  upon  the  disciplioc 
Dg  tQ  the  severe  cold  and  io- 
!0  the  credit  of  the  olEcers  and 
ited»  tbey  oever  relaxed  to  their 
nd  aoy  hardship  or  extra  duty 
a  murmur 
nation  warranted »  and  the  peace  of 
jer  cny  command i  through  the  force 


meat,  N.G.P.,  there  were  on  <luty  nt 
in  Luxernc  County  34  ofiiccr^  nul  \ 
of  354  officers  ftt>d  wen. 

At    noon    on    the    16th    oi    Junt.\     \ 
regiment    left    Philadelphia    for   Uc>»(nn.  ^| 

there  on  the  i7lh,  for  the  purpose  of  partufpAluig 
in  the  CcntenniaJ  Anniversary  of  the  Uallle  of 
Bunker  Hillj  returning  to  the  city  on  the  tglh. 
While  in  Boston  the  regiment  was   under  escort 


I 
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tyi  began  to  be  restoredj  I 
at  the  several  posts  tightened, 
rity  of  the  Major-Gencral  com- 
finally,  toward  the  close  of  onr 
mere  sentinel  duty  was  observed. 
the  Major-General  commanding,  , 
the  military  seeming  ^f5cient  to 
teace.  Colonel  Clark's  battalion  was 
battalion  9th  InUntiy,  and  drawn 
April  36th, 

pent  remained  00  duty  until  April 
iwasrelkircd/^ 
;q  tbe  field  return  af  the  Finl  Rcgi* 


of  the  Firat  Regiment^  MoMachuieiU  N.G,  Tbt 
regiment  had  on  paraxJe  39  offic4rni  and  41^  men^ 
a  total  of  44i%  ofilcem  and  men. 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Board  of  Officerft«  held  on 
the  8th  day  of  July,  the  following  looluiiofii 
were  adopted : 

^•Reu^hid,  That  the  Board  of  Officen  of  itic 
FIrai  R^imei  *  *  "  !«  (he  |Mibll|| 

considcfation  rd  to  Che  N'l 

ttonal  Guard  of  the  htate  by  ti»e  biMincn  men  of 
Philadelphia  00  t**"  *k-  -^ot.  ,a  rL**  f  ...t^fmiji 
Aonivefiary  of  th  jrid^ 

while  thaokiDg  th^i>  Uti   U\^i%  goD^toiUi  im 


licited  action,  they  take  occasion  to  aasure  the 
subscribers  to  the  fund,  that  their  substantial 
recognition  of  a  body  of  citizens,  hitherto  some- 
what neglected,  has  done  much  to  sustain  the 
spirit,  encourage  the  hopes,  and  revive  the  pride 
of  the  volunteer  organizations  of  this  city. 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  First  Regiment,  as  their 
representatives  in  part  in  the  city  of  Boston,  make 
special  acknowledgment  for  the  honor  of  selec- 
tion, and  are  grateful  that,  through  their  liberal- 
ity, Ihey  were  permitted  to  appear  in  column  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1875,  with  some  of  the  best 
disciplined  regiments  from  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Maryland,  and  other  States/' 

In  July,  1877,  when  the  disaflfected  and  riotous 
spirit  of  strikers  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road had  extended  into  Pennsylvania,  inoculating 
thousands  of  violent  men  with  the  resolution  to 
take  their  remedy  for  grievances  (imaginary  or 
real)  into  their  own  hands,  and  when  thei^e  thou- 
sands of  turbulent  rioters  were  supported  by  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  so-called  ^*  citizens"  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  first  demonstration  of  this  extensive  conspiracy 
was  to  be  made  in  force^  and  when  this  immense 
and  powerful  throng  began  to  feel  its  power,  and 
turbulence  had  given  place  to  violence,  mere 
threats  to  mad  destruction,  and  robbery,  murder, 
and  confusion  reigned,  the  First  was  again  called 
upon.  When  law  and  order  were  defied,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  peaceful  strike  was  lost  tn  the  ^erce 
ardor  for  a  destroying  comnauBiuic  war,  theser- 
Irices  of  the  First  were  again  required  to  Hem 
vhat  seemed  to  be  the  gathering  tidal -wave  that 
was  to  sweep  over  us  as  oVer  fair  France,  in  one 
overwhelming  flood  of  ruin. 

And  lest  this  picture  should  appear  as  over- 
drawn, it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  times  when  the 
slumbering  volcano  of  communism  was  threaten- 
ing to  burst  upon  us — when  and  where  no  man 
could  say.  Is  it  not  within  tlie  memory  of  us  all, 
how  in  those  sleepless  nighfs  and  watchful  days 
stern,  repressive  measures  were  found  absolutely 
necessary  even  in  our  own  peaceful  city  to 
smother  the  rising  of  a  threatened  emenie  f 

We  would  also  recall  how  that  true  and  tried 
commander  on  many  a  field,  then  Governor  of 
the  Slate,  though  a  thousand  miles  away,  consider- 
ing the  magnitude  and  significance  of  these  up- 
risings, hurried  back  on  lightning  trains  to  do  his 
duty  and  maintain  the  law. 


The  gallant  part  which  the  First  look  d|mn| 
these  eventful  days  may  be  gathered  in  some  mei 
sure  from  the  modest  report  of  the  Colonel,  L 
Dale  Benson,  then  commanding  : 

'*  In  compliance  with  the  verbal  instructions  of 
the    Brigadier-General    commanding    brigade.  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  verbal  fr> 
were  given  the  ist  Regiment  Infantry  to  i 
under  arms  the  evening  of  July  20th.    Being  absent 
from  the  city,  the  communication  of  the  acting 
Assistant  Adjutant-General   of  division,  advising 
that  the  troops  of  this  division  were  ordered  to 
be  held  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Pittsburgh,  Fa., 
did  not  reach  me  until   10.27  p.m.  that  date.    I 
immediately  repaired  to  the  armory  of  my  com- 
mand, and  found  that   Lieutenant-Colonel  Clirk 
and  the  officers  of  the  regimental  staff  had,  wun 
commendable   promptness,   placed   the  conimaiid 
in  marching  order.     By  verbal  orders  of  the  Brig- 
adier-General commanding  brigade,  the  regimwt 
marched  from    its   armory  at  about   12,45  **'' 
fully  equipi>ed,  numbering  268   total,  with  15W 
rounds  ammunition,  and  proceeded  to  de|c: 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Thirty-second  ari  1 
streets;  embarked  in  train  (here  in  waititigj  le;iv 
ing  depot  about  2  o'clock  a.m.,  July  2i«.    By 
order  of  Major-General  commanding,  about  one 
half   my   ammunition    was    distributed   tn  oikr 
commands.     Ai  Flarrisburg  aiiimunittoa  was  <J*- 
tributctl  to  m .  u,  allovring  an  avenge  '' 

about  twenty  rounu^  |»eT  man.     Ai  //  ^ 

wiciiv^  of  bread  and  ham,  also  cofft-  f  ' 

to  nay   regiment,     Ar^^e^i   at 

^.30  P.M.,  July  11,  wbcn  the  a«..*w  .-v... 

issued*  Stacked  arms  in  Union  Depot  uotilaW 
3  o'clock  P.M.  *  when  ordered  under  ans^  P 
ceeded  upon  right  of  brigade,  in  column  of  ^rti 
along  the  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  x^"^ 
The  column  was  constantly  halted,  owing,  1  ** 
informed,  to  difficulty  in  moving  baitery  ol  W' 
ling  guns.  While  on  march,  a  party  of  - 
forty  citizens  moved  directly  in  my  In'  < 

venting  me  from  observing  what  should  la^  I 

I  ordered  them  to  disperse;  a  { 

tat ed,  since  ascertained  to  be  She  \ 

gheny  County,  approached  me,  stating  i  1 

of  citizens  referred  to  was  a  sheriff's  i^  I  \ 

troops  were  to  support  them   in  making  J 

and  inquiring,  *  Would  ray  men  do  thtfi 
1  informed  him  1  had  received  no  such  or 
front  must  be  cleared,  and  it  was  not  Ki^; 
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^0  inquire  as  to  whether  my  comraaod  would  per- 

ferrij  its  dtily,  and    he  was  referred    to  General 

MatlbewSt  conimanding  brigade.     The  order  to 

cJc^ir  my  front  was  obeyed,  and  General  Matthews 

afterward,  coming  to  the  right,  stated   that  the 

s/^criflTs  posse  were  ordered  to  march  in  front  of 

tfae  troops,  and   they  were  allowed   to  do  so. 

Proceeding  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  amid 

l/itf   feersand  insults  of  the  mob  that  covered  the 


placed  my  battalion  in  line  of  battle,  facing  rail- 
road shops»  gave  the  order  'forward/  the  battalion 
at  'carry  arms;*  the  mob  moved  slowly  and  sul* 
lenly^   addressing   vile   epithets    to   the    officers; 
having  cleared  the  tracks  to  the  line  of  cars,  bat- 
talion was  halted  and  order  was  given  to  post  a 
'  double  line  of  sentinels^  two  from  each  company, 
;  to  hold  the  line,  before  moving  to  the  rear  to 
I  clear  the  other  tracks,  when  I  received  the  order 


.  :  n- 


^fc_r  t-T  9, 


Ittitiil 
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roo^  of  the  cars  standing  upon  the  tracks  on  both 
fimnb,  the  column  was  halted  at  Twenty-cighlh 
street  crossing,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd, 
Wy  command,  being  still  in  column  of  four?*,  was, 
when  halted,  entirely  surrounded    by    the   mob, 
ttiose  composing  it  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
ws\A  breast  to  breast  with  my  troops.    The  sheriffs 
posae  being  upon  my  nght,  I  was  unable  to  ob- 
serve wimi   took    place   in   my  immediate   front, 
Upon  receipt  of  the  order  of  (reneral  command- 
jng  brigade  to  clear  the  railroad  tracks  the  length 
of  my  battalion,  1  informed  the  mob  on  my  left 
fi  e  order,  that  I  proposed  to  execute  it, 

^  there   was   no    necessity   for   violence; 


of  Brigadier-General  commanding,  through  a  staff 
officer,  directing  *ray  front  rank  to  Mand  where  it 
was,  and  with  rear  rank  to  clear  the  other  track,* 
to  whicih  order  I  replied  that  *  1  must  protest ;  is 
it  not  a  mistake?'  Staff  officer  replied,  *  Those 
are  (ieneral  Matthews'  instruct  it  ms/  I  replied, 
'They  will  then  have  to  be  executed/  It  seemed 
in  my  judgtnent  extremely  haitjrdou'i  to  expose  a 
single  line  to  the  crowd  bearing  against  it  in  such 
compact  masses ;  and  having  but  one  ofllicer  to  a 
company,  except  in  two  in&tances,  it  left  my  rear 
rank  without  officers  to  command  it,  and  to  move 
the  crowd  from  the  other  tracks  exposed  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  front  rank,  and  more  so.  all  the 
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not  being  filled,  to  be  broken  by  the  pressure 
he  mob,  if  not  by  attack.     The  order  was 

cuted ;  the  crowd  not  being  as  heavy  on  that 

ik,  now  my  rear,  gave  way,  and  the  tracks  were 
,*ared  and  held  open  by  my  command  until  re- 
.*ved;  the  distance  between  my  two  ranks  was 
30Ut  fifteen  to  eighteen  paces.  Through  my 
anks  I  observed  other  troops  were  brought  for- 
fizx^  and  placed  upon  my  right,  covering  the 
space  between  my  ranks.  A  few  moments  after- 
ward I  saw  some  of  the  men  in  those  commands 
open  fire ;  receiving  no  order,  I  gave  the  order  to 
my  battalion  'to  load,'  as  a  matter  of  military 
precaution,  and  awaited  the  order  to  'fire,'  which 
was  not  communicated  to  me,  and  which  I  did 
not  consider  I  was  authorized  to  give,  superior 
officers  being  present.  Pistol-shots  were  frequent 
from  the  mob,  and  stones  were  thrown  in  larjgre 
quantities  at  the  troops;  two  men  in  my  right 
company  were  shot,  one  disabled  by  a  blow  in 
the  head  from  a  stone,  and  some  of  the  muskets 
of  the  men  were  grasped  by  the  mob  before  my 
battaHon  fired ;  then  file-firing  commenced  in  my 
right  company,  ajid  I  immediately  gave  the  order 
to  'cease  firing.'  The  yelling  of  the  mob  and 
the  musketry  firing  prevented  my  order  from 
being  heard  through  the  entire  command  at  once, 
but,  as  soon  as  heard,  it  was  obeyed.  The  firing, 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  right  wing,  had 
dispersed  the  crowd.  As  to  the  firing  of  my 
command  without  an  order  from  the  commandant 
of  battalion,  whether  the  situation  of  the  troops 
justified  it,  or  self-defense  on  the  part  of  the  men 
required  it,  or  whether  the  order  to  fire  should 
have  been  given,  probably  is  not  my  province  to 
decide  or  express  an  opinion  officially. 

'*  My  battalion  was  then,  by  order  of  the  Briga- 
dier-General commanding  the  brigade,  moved  to 
the  right  to  more  fully  cover  Twenty-eighth  street, 
where  the  mob  was  still  ii^  large  numbers ;  and  upon 
the  mob  refusing  to  keep  back  to  a  line  indicated, 
I  brought  my  three  right  companies  to  a  *  ready,' 
when  they  scattered.  By  order,  a  company  was 
thrown  across  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of 
West  Penn  Hosjjital  to  protect  the  rear,  and  my 
battalion  remained  in  the  position  last  indicated 
until  about  7  o'clock  p.m.,  several  men  fainting 
and  others  made  sick  by  the  extreme  heat  and 
want  of  water. 

**The  battalion  about  that  hour  was  relieved, 
'  -'ornfie  proceeded  to  the  *  Round 


House,'  farthest  from  Twenty-eighth  street,  foi 
line  and  stacked  arms;  guards  were  detailed 
posted,  and  the  entrances  covered  by  my  batfc 
as  directed.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark,  of 
regiment,  was  detailed  as  brigade  oflScer  oi 
day. 

"  During  the  night  I  was  ordered  to  send  a  < 
pany  to  the  windows  of  the  Round  House,  fa 
Liberty  street,  to  support  the  two  companie 
the  3d  Regiment,  as  the  mob  had  placed  a  j 
of  artillery  in   position.     Company  D,  Cap 
Wiedersheim,  was  detailed  for  that  duty,  perf( 
ing  the  same  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  ren 
ing  on  duty  until  the  troops  left  the  build 
Later  in  the  morning,  being  ordered  to  relieve 
detachment  of  the  3d  Regiment,  I  ordered  c 
panies  F,   Captain   Huffington,  and    K,  Ca[ 
Cromelien,  to  relieve  that  command,  which 
promptly  done;  they  remaining  on  duty  until 
brigade  moved  out  of  the  building.    Considei 
exchange  of  shots  took  place  between  the  tn 
and  the  mob  during  the  night,  but  the  mob 
unable  to  fire  the  piece  of  artillery  or  removt 
owing  to  the  skillful  and  effective  manner  in  w] 
the  men  on  duty  kept  it  covered,  and  a  numbc 
the  mob  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  gair 
piece.    Rifle-firing,  from  the  cover  of  a  board 
opposite  the  Round  House,  which  was  ace 
and  constant,  was  trying  to  the  men,  but  iw 
effective,  as  they  were  instructed  to  keep 
selves  covered,  and  my  command  lost  no 
that  building.     During  the  night,  hearing 
of  musketry,  my  command  was  placed  unc 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  p>erfect  d 
was  maintained. 

**  About  8  o'clock  a.m.,  July   22d,  ^ 
was  received  to  move,  and  the  regiment 
on  the  right  of  the  division,  through  the 
shop  to  Liberty  street,  by  direction  of 
dicr-General  commanding  brigade ;  be^ 
the  building,  I  detailed  twelve  men  2 
geant  from  my  right  (E)  company,  as 
and  upon  reaching  the  street,  orderec 
Filley,  E  Company,  to  assume  comm 
Column  marched,  without  opposition 
out  Penn  avenue,  and,  when  near  . 
ing,   firing   that   had   been   heard   ir 
creased   rapidly,  and,  being  dismc 
was  aware  of  it,  most  of  the  oth 
division  came  rushing  through  m; 
indiscriminately,  knocking  some  0 
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and  for  a  moment  disorganizing   my  regiment, 
rhotigb  there  was  ample  space  on  both  my  flanks, 
still  being  in  column  of  fours*    Lieutenant  Colonel 
»      Clark  ami  myself  endeavored  to  drive  them  from 
our  ranks,  threatening  to  run  them  through  with 
our  swords.     The   right    company   and  skirmish 
fine  hearing' my  order  to  halt,  quickly  did  so;  a 
drummer,  beating  the  long  roll,  greatly  assisted ; 
the  battalion  was  halted,  formed  to 
(be  left,  to  allow  the  other  troops 
jn  full  retreat   to   pass^  when   the 
3fajor-General    commanding    divi- 
sion   in  person  ordered  me  to  lake 
my  battalion  to  the  rear  of  the  divi* 
sion,  stating  it   was  a  military  ne- 
cessity.    I  requested  permission  to 
luarrh  my  battalion  as  my  judgment 
dictated,  which  was  granted.    I  then 
forfned  my  right  wing  in  column  of 
fours  on  on^  sidewalk,  and  left  wing 
on     the  other,  leaving  the  Catling 
battery   in   centre   of  avenue,    be- 
twreen  the  two  wings,  and  followed 
the   division  ;  my  object  being   by     *^^^S 
that  formation  the  men    could  see 
Mrhat  wa?  occurring   in   their  rear, 
and  I  should  be  enabled  to  enfilade 
the  streets  or  buildings  on    either 
side;  my  battalion  was  not  attacked 
after  taking  the  rear.     One  officer 
jLHd  several  men  were  missing,  but 
bave  since   reported,  and    will    be 
ordered  before  a  Board  of  Inquiry, 
except  in  cases  where  exhaustion  or 
sickness  has  been  fully  established. 
CJrossing  the  Sharpsburg  bridge,  the 
command  proceeded  to  grounds  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Poor  House, 
al>uut  ten  miles,  over  which  entire 
distance  my  command  assisted  in  hauling  the  Gat- 
^'®g  guns»    owing  to  which  fact  the  details  con- 
stantly   being   compelled    to    relieve   each  other, 
^nd  the  necessity  that  the  men  should  obtain  food 
that  they  could  purchase  or  obtain  from  the  houses 
**  r^PuU,  the  march  being  an  eatceedingly  trying 
<*ne  and  fatiguing,  regular  halls  were  not  made 
«nci  the  column  was  not  kept  closed  up. 

*•  Reached  Allegheny  County  Poor  House  late 
^  the  afternoon ;  toward  night  coffee  and  bread 
^crc  issued,  the  first  ration  since  1.30  p.m.  on  the 
'^^y  previous ;  encamped  for  night ;  took  cars  at 


Claremont  Station  early  following  morning ;  pro* 
ceeded  to  Blairsville  Junction,  and  were  joined 
there  by  detachments  of  127  officers  and  men. 
Encamped  there,  [jerforming  regular  camp  duty 
until  July  27th;  embarked  on  cars  that  evening 
and  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh;  encamped  on  grounds 
of  West  Penn  Hospital,  remaining  tin  til  August  ist* 
Broke  camp  at  midnight,  and  proceeded  to  en- 


'■^jj-^jjiujjjiiii;!^ 
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Cam  I*  AT  Blairsviixe  Junction, 

trance  to  grounds  of  \Vest  Penn  Hospital,  and 
awaited  transportation  until  daylight;  proceeded 
to  Harrisburg  and  returned  to  Sunbury;  there  tak- 
ing the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  Railroad, 
proceeded  to  Scranton;  during  the  night  I  was 
ordered  to  detail  two  companies  to  form  an  ad- 
vance and  march  in  front  of  train ;  Company  E» 
Captain  Muldoon,  and  Company  D,  Capt,  Wiedcr- 
sheim,  were  detailed  for  that  duty,  and  they 
marched  about  eight  miles,  between  Nanticoke 
and  Plymouth,  in  that  position,  taking  fiv^  or  six 
prisoners." 


"  upon  arriving  near  Scnntoiit  I  was  ordered 
lo  disembark  my  battalion,  &nd  advance  into  the 
town,  which  was  done  withont  interference.  The 
regiment  was  quartered  in  the  Valley  Hotel,  a 
vacant  building;  guards  were  posted,  all  the  duties 
of  a  post  carried  out,  including  battalion  and  i  ora* 
pany  drills,  dress- parades,  and  guard  motini.     The 


rations  were  received » but  no  tents;  yci  t1 
was  faithfully  and  uncomplainingly  jiCJ 
with  great  credit  to  themselves  coroparatj 
**  There  was  but  little  sickness  in  ray  c^ 
I  have  no  liesitalion  in  saying  that  botK 
and  men  are  deserving  of  the  highest  coi 
tion  for  the  discipline  maintained  throug 
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COLur^FL     i  KtUliDRr    h,    VV|LL>r.K^llElK, 


egimenl  took  train  at  lo  o'clock  P.M.,  August 
4ih;  reached  Philadelphia  about  8  o'clock  A.M-, 
August  5ih,  and  after  a  short  march  was  relieved 
from  duly,  and  proceeding  to  its  armory,  was  dis- 
missed* 

••  Throughout  the  tour  of  duty  the  details  from 
my  command  were  very  heavy,  and  the  men  much 
taxed ;  the  rations,  a  large  portion  of  the  time, 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  men,  they  fre- 
quently being  compelled  to  purchase  actual  neces> 
s^ry  rations;    limited  means  of  preparing  these 


tour  of  duty,  and  for  the  manner  in  wh« 
duty  assigned  them  was  performed,  ofti 
trying  circumstances.  « 

**The  casualitics  in  this  battalion,  all  c 
at  Twenty -eighth  street,  Pittsburgh,  July  2 
four:  one  man  shot  in  calf  of  leg,  one 
and  two  wounded  by  stones,  all  of  E  C08 

'•Private  E.  M.  Baker,  E  Company; 
heitd  and  wounded  with  stone,  remained' 
the  entire  time,  and  the  ball  was  extract 
return   to   Philadelphia,  and    he    Is  des« 
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in  return  for  the  valued  services  that  have  just 
been  rendered  the  commonwealth. 

At  Blairsville  the  boys  happily  secured  the  where- 
withal to  fill  the  inner  man,  and  time  to  rest  and 
"fight  their  battle  over  again."  From  thence, 
on  the  27th,  they  returned  to  Pittsburgh,  and  re- 
mained until  the  first  of  August,  when  they  took 
the  cars  for  home. 

After  their  long  absence  from  the  city  and  their 
various  business  callings,  no  little  anticipation  was 
felt  and  indulged  in,  in  singing,  with  its  refrain, — 

'*  We'll  all  be  home  in  the  morning, 

We'll  all  be  home  in  the  morning, 

We'll  all  be  home  in  the  morning, 

In  the  morning  bright  and  gay." 

It  was  anything  but  gay,  as  many  will  remem- 
ber, when  the  train  backed  out  the  wrong  way 
of  the  Harrisburg  depot,  and  with  Scranton  as 
the  objective,  point.  Nor  did  those  who  had  dis- 
tributed their  little  delicacies  around  on  the  early 
prospect  of  better  things  at  home  look  very  gayly 
on  the  gratified  .  recipients  who  devoured  them 
with  commendable  gusto. 

Detained  but  a  short  time  at  Scranton,  they  at 
last,  on  August  4th,  were  en  route  for  home,  after 
playing  the  principal  part  in  suppressing  a  com- 
munistic riot  which,  in  its  dimensions  and  signifi- 
cance, was  immeasurably  more  dangerous  to  our 
whole  business  and  social  structure  than  were  the 
whisky  riots  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  took 
General  Washington  and  15,000  troops  to  quell. 

From  December,  1877,  until  September,  1878, 
the  First  Regiment  was  without  field  officers,  but 
was  ably  commanded  by  Captain  James  Muldoon, 
of  Company  E,  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  enabled  him  to  maintain  the 
regiment  up  to  the  standard  in  drill  and  disci- 
pline. The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Colo- 
nel R.  Dale  Benson  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Veteran  Corps,  October,  1878,  and  unanimously 
adopted,  pays  the  Captain  a  well-deserved  com- 
pliment. 

**  Resoivedy  That  in  the  service  rendered  the 
First  Regiment  Infantry  by  Comrade  James  Mul- 
doon during  the  year  that  he  was  called  to  its 
temporary  command,  amid  the  embarrassment  in- 
cident to  the  year,  in  the  National  Guard  service 
of  the  State,  this  corps  recognizes  the  soldierly 
ability  and  qualifications  exhibited  by  Comrade 
Muldoon,  and  desires  to  place  upon  record  its 
recognition  of  that  service    to  the  active   com- 


mand, and  congratulate  him  upon  the  successful 
issue  of  his  temporary  administration." 

At  an  election  held  September  26th,  1878,  Cap. 
tain  Theodore  E.  Wiedersheim  was  elected  Colo- 
nel and  Captain  W.  H.  Gilpin  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

On  September  24th,  1878,  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  State  issued  Circular  No.  i,  directing 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania  to  equip  themselves  in  the  uniform 
prescribed  for  them  by  th«  State  authorities. 
In  conformity  therewith  the  regiment  was  duly 
equipped  and  made  theit  first  parade  in  the  regu- 
lation uniform  at  the  annual  muster  and  inspec- 
tion, on  November  7th,  1878. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1879,  ^^^  regiment 
visited  Harrisburg,  and  participated  in  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  inauguration  of  General 
Henry  M.  Hoyt  as  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

On  December  nth,  1879,  ^^^  Artillery  Corps, 
Washington  Grays,  the  source  from  which  the 
First  Regiment  originated,  was  united  with  the 
regiment  by  command  of  Governor  Hoyt,  as  in 
Special  Orders  No.  38 : 

**  I.  G  Company  of  the  First  Regiment  Infantry 
is  hereby  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  B 
Company  of  that  regiment. 

**  n.  A  and  D  companies,  Third  RegimentJ In- 
fantry (Artillery  Corps,  Washington  Grays),  are 
hereby  consolidated  and  transferred  to  and  will 
be  known,  as  consolidated,  as  G  Company,  First 
Regiment  Infantry. 

**III.  Captain  Eugene  Z.  Kienzle  is  assigned 
to  the  command  of  G  Company,  of  the  First 
Regiment,  and  Second-Lieutenant  Gustavus  K. 
Morehead  is  transferred  to  it  as  its  Second  Lieu- 
tenant. 

**  IV.  The  enlisted  men  rendered  supernumerary 
by  these  consolidations  will  be  furnished  with  pro- 
per discharges  by  the  company  commanders  of 
the  companies  to  which  they  are  assigned,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
First  Regiment  of  Infantry.*' 

Thus,  after  an  honorable  service  of  more  than  a 
half  century  in  the  militia  and  National  Guard  of 
the  State,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  organiza- 
tion it  originally  created,  and  became  a  part  of 
the  First  Regiment  as  Company  G. 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  1879,  ^^^  regiment 
paraded  in  the  reception  of  General  U.  S.  Grant, 
ex-President  of  the  United  States;  the  number  of 
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men  in  the  regimental  line  being  greater  on  this 
occasion  than  the  command  had  paraded  tor  a 
period  of  nearly  sixteen  years,  and  the  appearance 
and  soldierly  bearing  never  better;  number  of 
officers  and  men  on  parade  being  670. 

The  regiment  has  paraded  on  each  anniversary 
ofrits  organization,  viz.,  A.pril  19th,  for  numbers 
of  years  past,  and  has  also  attended  divine  service 
yearly  to  listen  to  a  discourse  from  the  Chaplain 
of  the  regiment. 

The  following  is  the  present  roster  of  its  field, 
sta£r,  and  line  officers: 

Colonel,  Theodore  E.  Wiedersheim;  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, Washington  H.  Gilpin  ;  Major,  Wen- 
dell P.  Bowman  ;  Adjutant,  H.  Harrison  Groff; 
Quartermaster,  L.  C.  Tappey,  Jr. ;  Commissary, 
Henry  L.  Elder;  Paymaster,  William  H.  Taber; 
Surgeon,  Alonzo  L.  Leach,  M.D. ;  Assistant  Sur- 
geon ;  J.  Wilks  O'Neill,  M.D. ;  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Vi.  W.  Valzah,  M.D. ;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Robert 
A..  Edwards ;  Sergeant-Major,  Henry  Avery,  Jr ; 
Quartermaster-Sergeant,  J.  Dallett  Roberts ;  Com- 
missary-Sergeant, Frank  Davis;  Hospital  Steward, 
Charles  Ouram ;  Drum-Major,  W.  T.  Baker. 

Company  A — Captain,  Charles  A.  Rose;  ist 
Lieutenant,  George  A.  Deacon ;  2d  Lieutenant,  J. 
F.  Smith. 

Company  B — Captain,  J.  Lewis  Good ;  ist  Lieu- 
tenant, William  Ewing  ;  2d  Lieutenant,  Louis  K. 
Opdyke. 

Company  C — Captain,  William  S.   Poulterer ; 

1st  Lieutenant,  * ;  2d  Lieutenant, 

Pearson  S.  Conard. 

Company  D— Captain,  Harry  O.  Hastings ;  ist 
Lieutenant,  G.  W.  Thomas ;  2d  Lieutenant,  Harry 
C.  Roberts. 

Company  E — Captain,  James  Muldoon ;  ist  Lieu- 
tenant, William  H.  Dole;  2d  Lieutenant,  James 
A.  Filley. 

Company  F — Captain,  Thomas  E.  Huffington  ; 
ist  Lieutenant,  Frederick  P.  Koons ;  2d  Lieuten- 
ant, A.  L.  Beck. 

Company  G — Captain,  Eugene  Z.  Kienzle;  ist 
Lieutenant,  Gustavus  K.  Morehead ;  2d  Lieuten- 
anty  A.  L.  Williams. 

Company   H — Captain,    ;    ist 

Lieutenant,  Clarence  T.  Kensil ;  2d  Lieutenant, 
J.  L.  Smith,  Jr. 

Company  I — Captain,  George  K.  Snyder,  Jr. ; 

ist  Lieutenant,  ;  2d  Lieutenant, 

Frederick  William  Weightman. 


Company   K — Captain, ;    ist 

Lieutenant,  J.  Campbell  Gilmore;  2d  Lieuten- 
ant, Edward  S.  Barnes. 

In  all  these  twenty  years  since  the  First  Regi- 
ment was  organized,  it  has  contributed  both  men 
and  means  to  the  utmost  through  our  prolonged 
civil  war,  and  also  aided  largely  in  suppressing 
some  six  or  seven  revolutionary  riots,  and  restor- 
ing order  to  as  many  localities.  During  this 
period  it  has  ever  felt  the  practical  and  pressing 
need  of  an  armory  in  a  building  of  its  own. 

If  this  commonwealth  which  it  has  served 
so  faithfully  is  not  ungrateful,  as  republics  are 
said  to  be,  or  at  all  events,  if  this  great  city,  to 
which  it  is  not  only  an  ornament  and  a  pride,  but 
an  ever-ready  reserve  for  any  emergency,  is  not, 
it  will  certainly  not  b^  long  before  the  First  has 
an  armory  which  will,  at  least,  compare  in  point 
of  comfort,  usefulness,  and  elegance,  if  not  in 
proportions,  with  the  palatial  quarters  of  the 
Seventh,  of  New  York. 

In  a  recently  published  history  of  the  First, 
this  pressing  need  and  the  action  taken  to  provide 
for  the  same  are  thus  set  forth  : 

**The  want  of  suitable  armory  accommodations 
has  been  sadly  felt  by  the  command  for  many 
years ;  the  ten  companies  being  quartered  in  four 
different  buildings,  at  inconvenient  distances  from 
each  other,  and  the  matter  of  bringing  the  entire 
organization  under  the  same  roof  has  been  con- 
siderably agitated  and  discussed  by  the  members 
and  its  many  friends,  as  well  as  by  officers  of 
large  corporations,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
all  citizens,  in  fact,  who  are  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  law  and  order,  for  every  prudent 
man  must  acknowledge  *  that  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure.'  A  regimental 
armory  was  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the 
officers  for  a  long  time,  but  no  definite  action 
actually  taken  until  October  23,  1878,  when  Col- 
onel Wiedersheim  called  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Officers  of  the  First  Regiment,  at  which 
there  was  present,  by  invitation,  the  trustees  of 
the  Regimental  Fund,  the  trustees  of  the  State 
Fund  (money  returned  by  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
being  the  amount  advanced  by  the  citizens  of  Phil- 
adelphia for  equipping  the  Twentieth  Regiment, 
and  f>y  direction  of  suscribers  to  the  same  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  First  Regiment  Armory  Fund), 
and  members  of  the  Veteran  Corps.  After  the 
chairman  had  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to 
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be  the  consideration  of  a  plan  to  erect  a  suitable 
armory,  the  matter  was  fully  and  freely  discussed, 
and  the  chairman  was  directed,  by  resolution,  to 
appoint  '  a  Committee  of  Thirteen,  to  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  Board  of  Officers,  Veteran 
Corps,  and  of  the  Trust  Funds,  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject of  the  erection  of  an  armory  should  be  re- 
ferred, and  the  committee  to  report  such  sugges- 
tions as  they  deemed  proper  and  necessary  in  the 
matter.'  '* 

After  many  changes,  caused  by  declinations  and 
inability  to  give  it  proper  attention,  a  committee 
was  finally  selected,  consisting  of  Colonel  Theo- 
dore E.  Wiedersheim,  Chairman ;  Captain  George 
K.  Snyder,  Jr.,  Secretary;  Lieutenant-Colonel  W. 
H.  Gilpin,  Major  Wendell  P.  Bowman,  Captains 
James  Muldoon,  William  S.  Poulterer,  Joseph  H. 
Burroughs,  E.  .Z.  Kienzle,  Henry  L.  Elder,  W. 
H.  Taber,  Lieutenants  L.  C.  Tappey,  Jr.,  William 
H  Dole,  and  Pearson  S.  Conard,  to  which  was 
added  an  energetic  committee  of  the  Veteran 
Corps,  viz ;  Colonel  P.  C.  Ellmaker,  Major  Wil- 
liam H.  Kern,  Major  W.  W.  Allen,  Lieutenants 
Charles  J.  Field  and  Henry  S.  Field;  subsequently 
the  Veteran  Corps,  at  the  meeting  in  January, 
1880,  appointed  a  special  committee  to  aid  in 
furthering  the  efforts  of  the  General  Committee, 
and  assist  in  procuring  funds  for  the  purpose;  this 
committee  consisted  of  Comrades  James  W.  Latta, 
William  B.  Smith,  H.  C.  Miller,  A.  W.  Taylor, 
Joseph  W.  Lewis,  Thomas  Marsh,  D.  Stanley 
Hassinger,  James  C.  Wray,  J.  Parker  Martin,  and 
James  A.  Moss. 

The  General  Committee  issued  a  circular  ad- 
dress to  the  citizens  of  our  city,  and  in  response 
thereto  Major  Edwin  N.  Benson  (who  was  among 
the  first  to  join  the  regiment  twenty  years  ago, 
and  has  ever  since  manifested  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  command,  who  originated  the  Veteran 
Corps,  and  has  always  been  foremost  in  purse  and 
person  to  assist  the  National  Guard  of  the  State) 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  subscribed  I5000  each ;  Messrs.  Drexel 
&  Co.,  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank,  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund,  and  Phil- 
adelphia Contributionship,  |iooo  each;  assurance 
and  insurance  companies,  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  community,  and  the  several  com- 
panies of  the  regiment  also  subscribed  largely, 
until  at  this  time  over  ^75,000  are  in  the  fund, 
and  it  will  require  at  least  1150,000  more  to  carry 


out  the  desires  of  the  committee  and  the  neces- 
sary wants  of  the  regiment.  A  lot  has  beea 
purchased  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and 
Callowhill  streets  for  ^80,000,  but  no  attempt  will 
be  made  at  building  until  sufficient  funds  ar^ 
pledged  to  enable  the  committee  to  erect  an 
armory  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  command  in^ 
of  debt. 

This  brief  history  of  the  First  Regiment  is  irel  1 
concluded   in  mentioning  some   interesting  facts 
about  its  latest  offspring,  the  Veteran  Corps,  First 
Regiment,  N.G.P.,  organized  in  1875,  *^^  ^^"*  ' 
posed   of  those  who   had  served   in  the  United 
States  army  as  regulars  or  volunteers,  who  had  at 
any  time  been  connected  with  the  First  Regiment, 
and  any  who  had  served  with  the  First  Regiment 
under  any  of  its  names,  viz. :   Gray  Reserve  Reg/- 
ment,   Seventh    Regiment,   P.M.,   Thirty-second 
Regiment,  P.M.,  and  First  Regiment,  N.G.P. 

On  December  8th,  1876,  the  Corps  numbered 
some  two  hundred  ^nembers,  and  on  that  h) 
elected  officers  as  follows : 

Colonel,  Charles  S.  Smith ;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
S.  Bonnafon,  Jr.;  Major,  Edwin  N.  Benson;  Ad- 
jutant, James  W.  Latta;  Quartermaster,  Edwin 
North;  Paymaster,  Charles  S.  Jones;  Commissary. 
D.  Stanley  Hassinger;  Captains,  Henry  J.  White, 
William  A.  Wiedersheim,  James  C.  Wray,  Joseph 
W.  Lewis;  and  Charles  S.  Boyd;  Lieutenants, 
Daniel  K.  Grim,  Albert  D.  Fell,  George  F.  Dell- 
aker,  J.  N.  Donaldson,  and  William  P.  Atkinson; 
Surgeon,  William  S.  Stewart. 

On  the  22d  and  23d  of  July,  1877,  special 
meetings  of  the  Corps  were  held  to  take  action  in 
reference  to  the  troubles  existing  around  Pitts- 
burgh, caused  by  tl^e  rioters. 

On  motion,  the  Corps  tendered  their  services 
to  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  in  case  the  riot 
should  extend  to  this  city,  and  it  was  also  agreed 
to  raise  a  regiment,  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
and  tender  the  same  to  the  Governor,  which  was 
done,  and  the  regiment  accepted  and  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  State  as  the  Twentieth 
Regiment,  P.M. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  report  of  Col 
onel  S.  Bonnaffon,  Jr.,  commanding  the  Twen 
tieth  Regiment,  to  the  Veteran  Corps,  under  date 
of  October  17th,  1877: 

**The  Twentieth  Veteran  Regiment  was  uni- 
formed and  equipped  by  the  aid  of  the  Finance 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Veteran  Corps,  Fiisi    , 
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Regiment,  N.G.P. :  Colonel  P.  C.  Ellmaker, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  C.  Knight,  Major 
William  H.  Kern,  Major  William  H.  Lloyd,  and 
Lieutenant  Charles  J.  Field,  and  paid  for  by  them 
{roTSi  loyal  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

"  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Corps  to 
fbc  fact  that  the  total  time  occupied  in  mustering 
itilo  the  service,  uniforming,  arming,  and  equip- 
ping the  Twentieth  Veteran  Regiment,  N.G.P., 
iras  thirty-six  hours,  a  feat  unprecedented  and  un- 
paralleled in  the  military  history  of  this  continent. 
"On  July  27tKthe  regiment  left  Philadelphia, 
gfg  route  for  Pittsburgh,  and  on  July  28th  reported 
^Q    Major-General   R.  M.   Brinton,  commanding 
First  Division,  N.G.P.,  at  Pittsburgh,  for  duty, 
^xy^  continued  with  that  command  until  August 
Atlif  when  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  report  to 
•^ajor-General  A.  L.  Pearson,  commanding  Sixth 
I>ivision,  N.G.P. ,  for  duty  at  Wilkesbarre,  and 
continued  with  that  command,  doing  guard,  out- 
post, and  patrol  duty  in  the  Luzerne  coal-fields, 
and  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citi- 
2ens  of  Luzerne  County. 


,  ''It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  speak  in 
better  terms  of  the  conduct,  deportment,  drill, 
and  discipline  of  the  Twentieth  Veteran   Regi- 

I  ment,  N.G.P.,  than  has  been  expressed  by  the 
officers  under  whose  command  it  served,  and  the 
just  appreciation  of  its  services  as  shown  by  the 
citizens  of  Wilkesbarre." 

The  following  are   the  present  officers  of  the 

I  Veteran  Corps : 

Colonel,  George  H.  North;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

'  William  W.  Allen ;  Major,  Charles  J.  Field ;  Ad- 
jutant, James  C.  Wray;  Paymaster,  Edwin  N. 
Benson;  Surgeon,C.  S.  Turnbull,  M.D;  Chaplain, 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Edwards;  Quartermaster,  Edwin 
North;  Commissary,  D.  Stanley  Hassinger;  Cap- 
tains, J.  Parker  Martin,  James  D.  Keyser;  Lieuten- 
ants, John  A.  Wiedersheim,  H.  P.  Dixon,  George 
W.  Briggs. 

I  Thus,  while  New  York  has  her  Seventh,  Boston 
her  Corps  of  Cadets,  Baltimore  her  Fifth,  the  Gate 
city,  of  Atlanta,  her  Guards,  Philadelphia  has  her 

j  First,  and  the  first  of  them  all  in  a  record  illumi- 
nated with  its  glorious  deeds. 


THE    PICKENSES    ABROAD. 

By  Leigh  S.  North. 


Now,  the  poor  Pickenses  were  a  very  quiet  and 
estimable  family,  of  whom  their  worst  enemies  (if 
they  had  any)  could  say  nothing  startling.  They 
Iwwi  lived  tranquilly  for  a  generation  or  two  back 
(there  was  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they 
had  a  "grandfather ;"  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
present  tale),  and  borne  their  daily '  sorrows  and 
performed  their  daily  duties  as  such  quiet  people 

But  Arabella  Pickens  was  of  different  stuff.  In 
the  cradle  she  kicked  off  her  infant  shoes  in  scorn ; 
hers  was  a  soul  and  toes  that  required  to  live  un- 
trammeled,  and  her  early  days  were  but  a  type  of 
her  future.  The  family  were  divided  in  senti- 
■"^ent;  iome  in  secret  shared  Arabella's  aspira- 
tions, while  others  dreaded  to  have  an  idea  take 
P<>S8sessioD  of  her  lest  they  should  fall  victims  to 
Its  execution.  She  traveled  east,  she  traveled 
^est,  adding  fuel  to  the  fiame  that  was  already 
Consuming  her,  begetting  schemes  fo^* 
^^^nge,  and  consolidating  the  great  pi 


at  last  burst  upon  the  family  in  this  form,  "  We 
will  go  abroad!"  The  eyes  flashed,  the  mouth 
was  firm,  and  echo  answered,  "We  will  go." 
The  announcement  was  received  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  with  scarcely  suppressed 
jubilation,  the  mother  turned  pale,  while  pater 
familiaSf  though  not  easily  astonished,  especially 
by  Arabella,  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
gazed  at  her  open-mouthed.  Then  he  showed 
her  an  empty  purse  and  his  bank  account,  but  in 
vain. 

So  some  with  misgivings  and  some  with  enthu- 
siasm lent  a  helping  hand,  the  various  preparations 
were  made,  and  they  sailed.  **  I  will  not  succumb 
to  this  horrible  seasickness,"  said  the  proud  spirit 
of  Arabella,  and  she  walked  the  deck  with  a  firm 
tread  (before  the  vessel  started),  and  then  as  she 
found  after  they  got  out  to  sea  that  it  had  a  pecu- 
liar practice  of  running  away  from  under  the  feet, 
■^If,  and  gazed  with  half  contemptuous 
^imances  which  surrounded  her^ 
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gradually  paling,  and   finally  flying  the  scene.  [ 
**  All  it  requires  is  strength  of  will,"  sh6  thought, 
as  a  queer  sensation  began  to  creep  around  the 
base  of  her  brain.  j 

*'  My  gracious  I  how  pale  you  are,  '  cried  Sam  ^ 
Pickens,    whose    "sea-legs,'*    already   acquired,! 
seemed  to  fit  him  like  an  old  salt,  and  who  rolled 
about  and  sniffed  the  breezes  with  relish. 

**  Samuel,'*  observed  his  father,  in  a  sepulchral 
tone,  '*  I  advise  you  to  keep  quiet."       *  j 

"Just  look  at  Arabella  !'*  again  exclaimed  that 
young  man,  walking  forward  with  a  filial  disregard 
of  the  parental  injunction. 

**What  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I" 
Arabella,  too,  had  fled  the  haunts  of  men  ! 

Company's  charge  for  food  consumed  a  good  I 
round  figure;  food  consumed,  next  to  nothing,  ■ 
except  by  Sam,  who  did  duty  juanfuUy  for  two  or 
three.     *'  What  a  pity  we  are  not  boarding  our-  i 
selves,"  sighed  the  financier  of  the  family;  "but 
all  that  must  go  down  to  the  account  of  losses." 
Sam  Pickens  enjoyed  the  voyage ;  the  rest  of  the  I 
family — well,  they  didn't.     Sam  could  tell  many 
tales  about  it  if  he  only  would. 

But,  like  all  miseries,  it  cahie  to  an  end,  and  the  ' 
twelfth  day  saw  them  safely  landed.  The  custom- 
house officers  passed  lightly  over  the  feminine  ! 
trunks ;  but  some  waggery  of  poor  Sam's  brought  ' 
down  upon  him  the  judicial  condemnation,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  his  portmanteau  must  be 
thoroughly  searched,  revealing  such  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  articles  as  called  forth  an  indig- 
nant protest  from  the  united  family  that  he  would 
largely  increase  the  expenses  by  carrying  so  much 
unnecessary  luggage,  while  down  in  the  very  bot- 
tom the  officers  pounced  upon  the  prohibited 
tobacco,  which  was  forthwith  confiscated,  and  a 
small  fine  extracted  from  Arabella's  bag,  which 
produced  the  wildest  indignation  on  Sam's  part 
and  little  less  on  hers ;  his  point  being  the 
officers,  and  hers  including  his  guilty  self. 

Then  a  cab  was  called,  and  an  argument  ensued 
between  Arabella  and  a  Hibernian,  who  demanded 
payment  for  calling'  a  cab,  which  he  had  not  done. 
**^'ou  brought  us  on  this  wild-goose  chase,  and 
you  may  settle  it  yourself,"  said  the  elder  Pickens, 
morosely,  leaning  back;  and  settle  it  she  did, 
coming  out  of*  the  conflict  flushed,  but  vic- 
torious, and  contemplating  fondly  the  two-pence 
saved  from  his  rapacious  grasp.  *' Penny  wise, 
pound  foolish;  that's  you   and  Sam,"  grumbled 


the  elder  Pickens  again  ;  but  Arabella  was 
silent. 

So  they  took  the   third-class  carriage 
train,  and  sped  away  to  **  fresh  fields  and  j 
new;"  the  older  the  new  scenes  were,  the 
— any  thing  only  a  hundred  years  of  age  \ 
worth  looking  at. 

"I'm  hungry,"  murmured  Sam,  "  lo 
sweet."  He  felt  himself  slightly  in  disgra< 
suppressed  himself  temporarily. 

"  You  ought  to  starve  till  you  make  i 
fine,"  said  his  sister,  sternly;  but  she  re 
and  gave  him  a  small  biscuit,  which  he  dc 
and  asked  for  more,  but  in  vain. 

"  Look  at  the  scenery,"  said  Arabella. 

"Don't  find  it  fillin',"  he  growled. 

When  they  reached  a  city,  they  first  sc 
cheap  hotel  or  lodging,  and  then   went 
cathedral.     When    there  was  a  height  to 
they  climbed  it ;  when  they  had  any  bre2 
they  gasped,  "Beautiful!"  when  they  hadn 
gazed  in  wrapt  silence.     Everywhere  Sair 
his  name;  everywhere  he  would  write  his 
Arabella   tried  to   stop   it  j   she   pleaded, 
threatened   him   with   "short   commons" 
"commons,"  but  in  vain. 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  coming  to  Europe  ar 
nobody  know  I've  been  here?  No,  thank 
So  the  highest  points  were  always  adorne 
"Sam  Pickens,"  or  "Samuel  Pickens,  Jr., 

The  days  were  spent  in  sight-seeing — th 
ings  in  making  up  accounts.  When  the 
were  in  excess,  there  was  jubilation  on  the 
all,  triumph  in  Arabella's  flashing  eye;  win 
balanced,  there  was  calm;  when  the  exper 
were  in  excess,  Mrs.  Pickens  pointed  out  tl 
of  the  expedition,  bemoaned  herself,  and 
they  would  end  up  in  the  almshouse.  I 
that  leader  repent  and  regret  that  she  had 
Never !  Making  up  accounts  was  an  el 
business;  "like  drawing  teeth,"  Sam  sa 
England  the  money  had  to  be  translate 
shillings  and  pence  to  dollars  and  cen 
P>ance  it  had  to  be  changed  back  throng 
lish  shillings  to  dollars;  and  in  Italy  and  G 
the  process  wa,  still  deeper  and  more  in 
Mrs.  Pickens  alone  was  true  to  her  native 
through  all  the  changes  she  still  clung  to 
miliar  currency,  and  in  France  particularl 
of  francs  as  dollars  and  centimes  as  cents, 
annoyance  of  Arabella  and  the  great  grati 
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oi  Sam,  who  would  forthwith  proceed  to  twit  his 
sister  with  the  vast  expenditures. 

"Sam  Pickens,  when   we  are   making  up  ac- 
counts is  just  the  one  occasion  when  your  room 
irould  be  better  than  your  company,"  was  Ara- 
bella's broad  hint;  but  Sam  was  obtuse,  and  re- 
mained to  cheer  and  infuriate  alternately.  j 

'*  I'm  a  man  and  a  brother,"  he  said,  striking 
his  breast  in  a  theatrical  manner.  **Do  you  think 
j*ci  leave  you  to  wrestle  with  such  difficulties  ; 
alone,  without  my  cheering  sympathy?  Never! 
Come,  let's  go  at- it  again.  *  One,  two,  buckle  my  \ 
sHoe.'  *  If  you  find  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try,  try 
3.^a.in.'  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  the 
I>ickens  finances  rescued  from  oblivion  !" 

*  *  It  is  not  necessary  to  eat  so  much  abroad ; 
p>«ople  eat  so  much  less,  particularly  in  France 
3.ncl  Italy.    *In  Rome  you  must  do  as  the  Romans  ; 
^o^''^'  quoted  Arabella.     So  they  ordered  provis-  | 
ions' for  two  and   plates   for  six,  and  the  **  gar- 
cons"  grinned  or  frowned,  but  obeyed. 

-  •^My  turn  to  play  the  bones  to-day,"  said  Sam, 
^^restling  with  a  drum -stick ;  **  there  was  not 
enough  on  that  chicken  to  keep  off  the  chill  of 
the  kitchen  fire." 

**A  large  appetite  Is  very  vulgar,"  said  Ara- 
bella, quenchingly.  Some  of  the  family  throve, 
others  lost  pounds,  by  this  system  of  supplies;  but 
as  they  were  obliged  to  confess  they  had  never 
l>ecn  better  in  their  life,  that  didn't  signify.  **  Fill 
tlxcm  up  with  new  ideas,"  said  Arabella,  looking 
at  the  dresses  and  coats  which  were  once  entirely 
occupied,  and  now  hung  loosely  upon  their  wear- 
ers. **It's  easier  to  move  round  quickly  when 
one  has  not  so  much  to  carry,  and  there's  less 
chance  of  our  missing  trains;  so  that's  another 
advantage,"  she  continued,  cheerfully. 

•*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  man  who  brought 
^is  horse  down  to  an  oat  a  day,  and  then  the  horse 
died?"  asked  the  elder  Pickens,  a  little  grimly. 

**If  you  could  only  get  us  up  to  the  point  that 
you  could  hire  a  dinner,  and  just  let  us  look  at  it, 
that  would  be  a  fine  thing,"  said  Sara.     **  Imagi-  , 
nation  goes  a  great  way,  you  know." 

•*Do  take  another  roll,  and  be  still,"  said  his 
sister. 

•*Puta  plaster  on  the  trunk,  my  hearties,  and  | 
she'll  pay  you  for  it,"  said  Sam  to  the  railway  I 
(Officials.  I 

I  •'The  luggage  must  be  reduced,"  said  Arabella, 


''Well,"  said  Sam,  resignedly,  "then  I'll  have 
to  go  to  bed  and  stay  there  while  my  shirt  is 
washed ;  I  don't  believe  I've  got  more  than  two 
now.  Pity  you  couldn't  bring  us  down  to  the 
costume  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders, — a  toothbrush 
and  a  hat." 

In  regard  to  languages  the  Pickens  family  were 
somewhat  limited.  Arabella  spoke  French  like  a 
native — American.  It  was  her  only  foreign  tongue. 
Mr.  Pickehs  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Ger- 
man, while  Mrs.  Pickens,  Sam,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if  all  the  world  talked  Eng- 
lish ;  *'  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
making  them*  understand,  you  know."  Sam, 
however,  got  on  famously  with  a  very  limited 
vocabulary.  An  occasional  parlez  vous,  a  word 
of  Italian  or  German,  pointing,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  g^ticulation  generally,  managed  to  convey  the 
meaning  that  he  desired.  And  not  unfrequently 
it  happened  that  after  Arabella's  efforts  in  French 
and  Sam's  in  the  sign  language,  the  person  ad- 
dressed would  respond  in  English,  at  which  Sam 
would  remark,  "My ^amiable  friend,  why  didn't 
you  tell  us  that  before  ?  It  would  have  been  to 
the  point,  and  saved  expense  in  my  sister's  poor 
French  and  my  magnificent  pantomime.  It  was 
because  I  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
game  called  *  dumb  crambo'  in  early  youth,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  natural  genius,  that  my  pri- 
vate theatricals  are  such  a  success. 

But  the  Pickenses'  travels  came  to  a  stand-still  in 
a  very  small  German  village,  where  they  at  present 
remain,  waiting  for  remittances  from  America, 
which,  daily  expected,  do  not  arrive.  The  con- 
tents of  Arabella's  bag  still  continue  to  sustain 
life,  if  nothing  more,  and  she  lives  content  in  the 
memory  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 
The  elder  Pickens  gets  through  the  day  by  prac- 
ticing his  German,  smoking,  and  grumbling.  Mrs. 
Pickens  is  a  "lone,  lorn  creetur,"  except  when  the 
counter  irritant  of  repairing  damages  in  Sam's 
wardrobe  raises  her  spirits  a  little,  while  Sam 
and  the  junior  members  of  the  family  manage  to 
find  various  sorts  of  entertainment.  When  the 
funds  arrive,  if  they  ever  do,  there  will  probably 
be  a  division  of  sentiment;  some.of  the  family  will 
doubtless  vote  for  immediate  return  to  their  native 
shores,  others  to  continue  their  travels.  Which 
party  will  conquer,  or  whether  they  will  divide,  time 
alone  will  show ;  but  till  then  we  must  leave  them. 
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By  G.  T.  C. 


I  BOUGHT  two  like  this  when  I  was  in  college. 
I  sold  its  counterpart  at  a  closing-out  sale  of  the 
chattels  I  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  my  college 
course.  This  I  wanted  to  keep,  and  I  brought  it 
home  with  me  together  with  a  few  other  articles 
from  the  old  room. 

I  wanted  to  keep  this  for  several  reasons.  I 
wanted  to  keep  it  for  its  beauty.  You  observe  its 
shape  is  a  combination  of  graceful  curves,  and 
that  it  is  gorgeously  painted  in  colors  of  red  and 
gold.  Of  course,  I  was  glad  to  keep  it  for  its 
usefulness,  for  a  cuspidor  is  really  indispensable  in 
a  room  in  which  men  are  accustomed  to  come 
who  use  tobacco,  though  many  intelligent  pjople 
seem  not  to  know  it.  But,  most  of  all,  I  wanted 
to  keep  it  for  the  sake  of  association.  I  could 
have  depended  on  some  of  the  other  traps  for 
associations  in  general,  but  my  story  is  of  an  asso- 
ciation in  particular,  and  nothing  but  this  inno- 
cent-looking, red  and  gold-banded,  wide-mouthed, 
round-bellied,  metallic  cuspidor,  sitting  near-  the 
rug  and  blinking,  as  it  were,  in  the  light  of  the 
fire,  would  do  to  keep  me  in  mind  of  that.  Of 
course,  we  don't  believe  in  ghosts  and  spirits.  I 
don't,  and  never  did  ;  but  I  came  pretty  near  be- 
lieving in  a  spirit  once.    It  happened  in  this  way : 

The  house  in  which  I  and  half  a  dozen  other 
chosen  fellows  had  our  lodgings  in  college  was  a 
plain,  two-story  building,  which  had  formerly 
been  the  dwelling  of  a  private  family.  One  of 
the  professors  lived  in  it ;  but  in  the  changes  of 
life  his  household,  which  for  many  years  consisted 
of  his  only  daughter  and  two  sons,  was  broken  up. 
The  old  man's  life  proved  too  lonely  for  him  on 
.'making  a  trial  of  living  alone  for  two  or  three 
months  after  the  death  of  his  daughter  and  one  son 
and  the  departure  into  the  world  of  the  remaining 
child,  and  the  year  before  we  boys  secured  posses- 
sion of  the  house  he  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
faculty  and  gone  away.  The  room  which  I  occu- 
pied as  a  study  and  sleeping-room  was  a  single 
apartment  on  the  second  floor.  Back  of  it  and 
opening  off  by  a  low,  narrow  door  was  a  smaller 
room,  for  which  we  had  never  found  any  better 
,use  than  to  store  in  it  old  papers,  books,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  all  sorts. 


I  remember  well  when  I  was  first  disturbed  by 
that  sound.     It  was  a  fine  evening  toward  the 
latter  part  of  Septenfiber,  and  I  was  sitting  in  oy 
room,  ensconced  in  my  arm-chair,  with  my  feet 
on  the  desk  and  pipe  in  mouth, — after  the  ap- 
I  proved  manner  among  college  boys, — ruminating 
I  and  smoking  and  looking  out  through  the  open 
'  window  over  the  quiet  valley  of  the  Hoosic  a&d 
beyond  to  the  mountain  whose  tinge  of  blue  was 
I  growing  darker  and  darker  in  the  fading  light 
It  was  still  and  peaceful  as  night  settled  down 
over  the  land,  and  I  was  loath  to  break  with  my 
j  feeling  of  harmony  with   the   surroundings  by 
arousing  myself  to  light  the  lamp.     I  was  proba- 
bly in   a  sleepy  state  of  body  and  mind,  and, 
when  the  view  which   had   been  occupying  my 
attention  was  shut  out  by  the  darkness,  witboot 
doubt  would  have  gone  off  altogether  had  not  my 
senses  been  suddenly  spurred  to  their  full  activity 
by  a  sound  which  seemed  to  me  different  from 
any  I  had  ever  heard.     It  lasted  but  a  momeot, 
and,  in  my  dim  idea  that  I  had  been  dozing,! 
thought  at  first  that  I   had  mistaken  a  familiar 
sound  for  one  weird  and  unnatural.    I  listened 
for  it  to  be  repeated,  almost  holding  my  breath  in 
my  desire  to  hear  it  distinctly.     It  came  again, 
I  was  not  mistaken.    I  had  never  heard  that  soond 
or  the  like  of  it  before.     It  resembled  that  of  the 
human  voice,  yet  not  entirely.     It  was,  perhajB, 
what  is  termed  in  ghost  stories  an  unearthly  soond. 
There  was  something  almost  musical  in  it.  It 
was  subdued  and  full  of  sorrow. 

Had  I  been  a  believer  in  ghosts  and  spirits,! 
should  probably  have  left  that  room  instead  of 
sitting  stock-still  in  my  chair  gaping  about  in  the 
darkness.  But  I  was  not,  and  I  quietly  listened 
while  the  sound  was  repeated  five  or  six  times. 
Once  I  thought  it  came  from  beneath  my  fert. 
Then  it  appeared  to  come  from  a  point  across  the 
room  near  my  bed,  and  again  I  heard  it  oot  of 
the  air  itself.  I  got  up  finally  and  went  to  the 
table  on  which  stood  my  lamp,  lit  the  light,  and 
looked  about.  I  could  see  nothing.  I  listened 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but  the  secret  voice  w« 
still.  I  made  a  search  i^bout  the  room.  It^ 
not  take  me  long.     The  room  itself  was  plain  and 
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the  furniture  consisted  only  of  a  bed, 
•unge,  table,  desk,  chairs,  and  a  few  un- 

articles.  The  sound  could  not  be  hid- 
im.  Nor  did  a  look  behind  the  curtains 
mything.  There  was  that  unoccupied 
t  very  place  for  mysterious  beings.  I 
lie  little  door  that  led  back  into  this 
id  with  lannp  in  hand  went  in  and 
about.  There  was  nothing  there  but  an 
It  desk  that  extended  from  the  bare  flopr 
\  ceiling.     In  it  were  a  lot  of  papers  cov- 

dust  and  smelling  of  age,  its  only  sign 
I  "chirp,  chirp*'  of  a  cricket  concealed 
e  within  its  crevices.  More  papers  and 
ks  lay  about  the  floor  of  the  room,  and 
ill.     I  returned  to  my  room  with  a  sort 

of  relief,  and  as  I  paused  on  its  thresh- 
en  again,  I  could  hear  through  the  open 
)nly  the  well-known  whistle  of  the  tree- 
n  in  the  yard.  The  light  of  the  lamp 
irring  about  seemed  to  have  alarmed  the 
s  occupant  of  my  room  into  silence.  I 
the  light  and  sat  in  the  dark  for  a  time, 
ther  foolish  all  the  while ;  but  I  heard 

I  then  was  inclined  to  laugh  at  myself 

disturbed.  Yet  I  was  confident  that  I 
[  a  very  strange  sound.  It  occurred  to 
ossibly  it  might  be  a  mere  hallucination, 
rd  and  read  of  such  conditions  of  mind. 

was  the  fact,  I  knew  that  a  change  of 
uld  be  good  for  me.  At  any  rate  I 
/e  it,  and  I  took  my  hat,  and  opening 
that  lead  into  the  main  hall  of  the  upper 
assed  across  it  and  went  into  a  room, 
he  closed  door  of  which  I  heard  voices 

conversation.  The  old  **  crowd*'  was 
ing  promiscuously  about  as  I  had  seen 
ly  times  before.  I  can  almost  see  them 
y  entrance  attracted  little  attention,  and 
:hair  near  the  door,  having  made  up  my 
ay  nothing  of  my  recent  experience, 
ing  fire  of  chaff  and  small-talk  was  going 
me  side  of  the  room,  seated  on  a  trunk 
;d  for  a  seat  when  the  influx  of  guests 
n  filled   the  chairs,  sat  the  object  of  a 

of  it,  an  old  darkey, — old  Jake,  as  he 
1, — a  frequent  visitor  at  our  place,  and 
a  welcome  one,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
l^-recurring  tale  of  misfortune  scarcely 
d,  so  effective  was  it,  told  in  his  pathetic 
ecure  for  him,  by  the  time  of  his  **  goo'- 


nite,  y'ung  gemmen,"  a  contribution  of  money 
which  light  pockets  (chronic  state  in  those  days) 
had  subsequent  cause  to  regret.  Jake  was  a  gray- 
headed,  kind-hearted  old  soul,  whose  fortunes  had 
been  hard  from  the  time  he  first  saw  light  in  a 
slave-hut  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocklawaha  to  the 
time  I  knew  the  last  of  him,  and  so  they  were  after 
that,  I'-m  afraid.  He  was  not  directly  connected 
with  the  college,  but  had  been  about  it  for  many 
years,  and  because  of  numerous  traits  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  interesting  of  its  many  interest- 
ing characters.  As  I  remarked,  the  tenor  of  what 
Jake  had  to  say  was  generally  of  a  lachrymose 
nature,  and  on  this  occasion  his  usually  attentive 
audience  was  in  a  far  opposite  mood,  and  full  to 
overflowing  with  talk  of  their  own,  so  the  old  man 
found  few  pauses,  and  those  unfavorable  for  him, 
to  get  a  hearing,  and  he  sat  for  some  time  with  a 
kind  of  doleful  smile  on  his  broad  face,  now  and 
then  ejaculating  a  "yes,  sah"  in  his  fruitless  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  himself  and  the  company  that  he 
was  keeping  abreast  of  all  that  was  going  on.  He 
found  his  opportunity  at  length,  and  he  improved 
it  by  relating  a  piece  of  information  that  interested 
the  company  in  general  and  startled  me  in  par- 
ticular. 

"Hab  you  heerd  de  news,  Mas'r  'Enry,"  ad- 
dressing himself  to  one  of  his  staunchest  friends 
and  admirers." 

"No,  Jake.  Wife  been  combing  you  with  the 
axe,  or  is  Sam,  your  noble  offspring,  breathing  the 
sweet  air  of  liberty  again  ?" 

"No,  Mas'r  'Enry,  t'ings  be'n  peac'ble  'long 
back  wid  me.  Dis  yere's  'bout  ole  P'fessor  Sed- 
ley, — he's  dead ;  died  dis  artemoon.  I  heerd  'em 
tell  it  ober  a'  de  pos'-offus  afore  I  come  ober. 
Dey  got  de  telegraf  jes'  now." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  expressions  of  sur- 
prise and  regret  from  the  company.  Professor 
Sedley  had  left  the  college  before  our  time,  b%it 
was  well  known  to  us  by  reputation. 

"Yes,"  continued  Jake,  with  a  tremulousness 
in  his  voice,  "he's  gon'.  De  wurl  use'  heem 
pretty  ha'd  de  las'  free  o'  fo'  yeahs.  Mees  Ra- 
chul's  def  bo'  heem  down  awful,  an'  den  y'ung 
Mas'r  Joe  wor'  took,  and  den  Mas'r  Willie  lef 
fo'  de  Wes'. 

"  He  coon't  stan'  it  heah  ver'  long  arter  t'ings 
was  brok'  up  so.  He's  bean  down  dere  at  Cham'- 
n'tou  eber  sin'  he  lef  heah.  He  wor'  boan  down 
dere,  you  know ;  an'  he  wen'  to  libin'  wid  an'  ole 
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lady  frien'  of  his  what  use*  to  know  heem  w*en 
he  wor*  a  boy.  He  wath  boan  dere  at  Cham'n*- 
ton,  you  know;  yes,  and  dey  say  he  tuk  on  pow*- 
ful  bad  eber  sin*  he  lef  *  heah.  All  his  spirit  gon*. 
I  heerd  he  use'  to  set  in  de  house  all  de  time,  and 
tak*  on  an*  tak*  on  pow*ful  bad. 

"  He  wor'  bery  good  to  roe — Lor*  bress  heem 
fo*  it.  He  alius  had  Jake  fo'  *is  sawin*  an*  shub- 
blin',  an*  w*en  I  wen*  to  whare  he  wor*  a  settin' 
in  his  room, — why,  he  use'  to  lib  heah  in  dis  bery 
hous*.  Das  so;  Lor',  how  t'ings  is  change*! 
— w'en  I  wen*  in  fo*  de  pay,  he  hab  me  sit  down 
an*  tell  him  'bout  mysulf,  an'  as'  *bout  de  chansus 
ob  winterin*  frooh,  an'  'suit  wid  me  'bout  Sam. 
Dere  ain*  many  frien*s  fo'  fellahs  like  me  in  dis 
yeah  wurl,  but  its  all  fo*  de  bes*,  all  fo*  de 
bes*.  Mas*r  Frank,*'  he  went  on,  turning  to  me, 
"youah  room  wor*  de  ole  p*fessor*s  study.  He 
wor*  a  alius  studyin'  an*  writin*,  settin*  at  hees 
desk  frooh  de  day,  dere  by  de  window,  *cept  w'en 
restashun  call  him  to  de  colleg*.  I  been  in  dere 
early  mornin*  long  afore  bref'ast  an*  late  nights 
afore  I  go  hom*,  an*  he  wor*  a  alius  settin*  dere 
by  de  window,  readin*  and  writin*.** 

1  had  heard  Jake*s  announcement  of  the  profes- 
sor*s  death  in  silence,  and  with  outward  compo- 
sure, although  I  confess  that  inwardly  my  previous 
disturbance  of  mind  was  increased.  It  had  oc- 
curred to  me  before  Jake  spoke  of  it  that  the 
professor  at  one  time  lived  in  our  house,  but 
I  did  not  know  that  my  room  was  the  dead 
w  man's  study^  wherein  he  passed  most  of  his  waking 
hours. 

I  went  rather  abruptly  out  of  the  room.  Twenty- 
four  hours  ago  I  would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
a  spirit  returning  to  the  scenes  of  this  life,  but 
now  the  thought  had  flashed  across  my  mind  that 

the  sound  I  had  heard  half  an  hour  before  was 

I* 

really  the  voice  of  the  old  professor,  whose  spirit, 
freed  from  its  buj-den  of  flesh,  was  revisiting  the 
home  of  its  earthly  existence.  No*One  knew  better 
than  myself  the  absurdity  of  the  idea.  But  here 
was  the  plain  fact  of  the  occurrence,  at  nearly  the 
same  time — perhaps  the  very  same — of  the  profes- 
sor's death,  and  the  peculiar  sound  which  I  had 
heard.  Certainly  a  very  remarkable  coincidence, 
I  kept  saying  to  myself,  if  coincidence  is  all  there 
is  of  it.  To  be  sure,  I  had  long  before  settled  my 
ideas  about  spirits  and  nonsense  of  that  kind  in 
the  way  all  sensible  people  do,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  my  convictions  had  been  tested  by  any 


thing  inexplicable,  and  I  was  not  by  any  means 
easy  in  my  mind. 

Before  going  back  to  my  room  I  toolc  a  tuni 
about  the  college  ground  to  try  and  recover  in 
the  cool,  quiet  air  of  the  night  my  more  sensible 
self.  In  this  I  was  fairly  succe9$fal,  and  on  reach- 
ing my  room  I  went  directly  to  bed. 

Sleep  did  not  soon  *' steep  my  senses  in  forget- 
fulness.**     On  the  contrary,  they  jirere  unusually 
wide  awake.     And  to  some  purpose,  for  I  had  not 
been  in  bed  long  when  I  heard  that  peculiar  sound 
again.     There  was  no  mistaking  it.     It  had  not 
ceased  before  I  was  out  of  bed  and  across  the 
room  in  the  direction  from  which  it  came  near 
the  window.     It  ceased,  probably,  at  the  noise  I 
made,  and  the  only  return  I  had  for  ray  pains  was 
a  sight,  through  the  window,  of  the  moon  peeping 
over  the  hills  and  a  blow  on  the  ^nkle  from  the 
edge  of  a  spittoon  which  I  had  struck  against  in 
my  rush  and  sent  rattling  under  the  desk.    I  went 
back  to  bed  and  lay  awake  some  time  afterward, 
but  heard  nothing  more,  and  sleep  finally  won  the 
day  over  my  apprehensions. 

It  were  better  to  speak  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
next  nine  months  that  have  to  do  with  my  story 
in  a  general  way.  For  three  weeks  after  the  inci- 
dent I  have  related  the  mysterious  sound  con- 
tinued to  be  heard.  It  proved  itself  during  that 
time  to  be  a  very  unorthodox  sound  for  a  ghost  or 
spirit,  if  it  was  to  either  of  them  I  owed  the  un- 
pleasant visitations  of  that  time.  For  these  visi- 
tations were  not  confined  to  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
nor  to  the  witching  hours  of  night.  They  came 
in  the  morning  as  I  sat  at  my  desk  digging  away 
at  Greek  or  mathematics ;  and  in  the  afternoons, 
too,  of  those  soft  September  days,  I  would  hear 
that  same  brief,  melancholy  sound,  now  soft  and 
low,  now  rising  and  full,  coming  from  somewhere, 
I  could  not  tell  where,  in  the  space  of  my  room. 

Strange  to  say,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  was 
no  longer  heard.  My  spirits  grew  lighter  as  day 
by  day  my  conviction  grew  stronger  that  it  was 
really  gone.  My  room  was  no  longer  a  chamber 
of  mystery  to  me,  but  a  snug  and  comfortable  col- 
lege den.  By  night  I  kept  my  bed  in  peaceful 
sleep;  by  day  I  could  study  or  read  or  smoke, 
with  nothing  to  .molest  or  make  me  afraid.  Ooce 
more  I  sat  among  my  friends,  partakers  of  my 
hospitality,  and  did  not  fear  that,  at  the  voice  of 
my  unbidden  guest,  some  one  of  them  might  be 
startled  into  crying  out»  "  What  was  that?'* 
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I  again  flowed  smoothly  along,  and  down 
n,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  memory, 

ruffle  on  its  bosom. 

r  came  and  went.  Vacations  passed, 
ime,  and  sunny  May,  and  succeeded  tear- 
With  the  bright,  warm  days  the  brown 
w  on  its  green  garb  of  spring,  and  animal 
e. 

Lire  it  was  in  the  former  month  that  I  was 
de  uneasy  by  hearing  the  same  sound  in 

that  I  had  heard  before.  It  was  useless 
pooh,  pooh  myself  out  of  the  evidence  of 
senses.  1  heard  it  distinctly,  the  same 
1  human-like  moan.  For  a  week  follow- 
?times  ai  night,  often  during  the  day,  I 
intervals  that  voice,  if  voice  it  was. 
no3t  people  with  troublesome  secrets,  I 
ill  along  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  tell 

somebody.  I  did.  I  told  my  fidus 
my  best  friend,  Tom  Woods,  all  about 
tifided  to  him  its  coincidence  with  Pro- 
iley's  death.  Tom  did  not  laugh  at  me. 
be  thought  me  in  too  earnest  a  frame  of 
be  laughed  at  with  impunity.  He  came 
)om  and  heard  what  I  had  heard.  He 
ggest  no  explanation  which  I  had  not 
of,  tested,  and  found  impossible.  We 
d  that  before  we  told 
I  do  our  best  to  solve 
lished  a  secret  service, 
om  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening, 
d  talk  and  read,  but  were  constantly  on 
:o  hear  and  see.  It  was  some  time  before 
s  were  rewarded. 

;  the  spring  term  of  that  year  our  class 
*  recitations  a  day,  two  in  the  morning 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  during  the  in- 
etween  these  recitations  and  our  meals 
1  and  I  mainly  kept  our  watch.  I  don't 
jay  that  all  our  time  unoccupied  by  reci- 
[i  sleep  was  given  up  to  this  occupation, 
i  not  have  stood  all  that.  I  defy  the 
r  Ban  quo,  Hamlet's  father,  and  Julius 
imbined  to  keep  the  attention  of  young 
b  as  we  were  in  those  days,  for  any  great 

time.  We  took  too  lively  an  interest  in 
;  of  this  material  world  to  dance  a  long 
:e  on  ghosts. 

lorning  after  the  close  of  a  lecture  in 
Tom  and  I  were  in  my  room  awaiting 
ir-hour.     Tom  was  sitting  on  the  lounge, 


the  other  fellows 

the  riddle  alone. 

He  would  come 


resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  idly  toying  a 
cane  between  his  hands.  I  was  sitting  in  the  seat 
near  the  window.  We  were  talking  over  the  lec- 
ture. It  had  been  on  the  subject  of  sound.  We 
had  been  so  interested  by  the  experiments  of  the 
morning,  that,  contrary  to  our  custom,  we  were  dis- 
cussing them  without  the  walls  of  the  lecture-room. 
The  lecturer  had  produced  for  our  instruction  a 
set  of  resonators.  Perhaps  I  might  say,  with  less 
superiority  than  Macau  lay  used  the  phrase,  that 
"every  school-boy  knows'*  what  resonators  are; 
but,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  exactly 
what  I  mean,  Til  just  say  that  a  resonator  is  a 
light,  hollow  hemisphere,  or  three-quarter  sphere, 
of  some  metal  narrowing  to  a  neck  with  a  small 
aperture  or  mouth,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  magnifying  sound.  The  note  C,  for  instance, 
is  struck  on  a  tuning-fork,  and  the  fork  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  resonators,  which,  if  it  be 
the  proper  resonator,  will  reflect  the  waves  6f 
sound,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  note  magni- 
fied, and  instead  of  a  low,  soft  tone,  the  note  will 
be  given  full  and  sonorous.  It  was  the  experi- 
ments with  these  resonators  that  Tom  and  I  were 
engaged  in  discussing,  when  I  was  astonished  by 
the  strange  conduct  of  Tom.  Without  any  warn- 
ing, he  suddenly  jumped  from  his  seat,  and  cried 
out  rather  wildly  for  so  sedate  an  individual,  "I 
have  it,  I  have  it !" 

I  looked  at  him  blankly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
rushed  across  the  room  and  seized  hi  to  by  the  coat. 
He  said  afterward  that  he  thought  I  would  stran- 
gle him.  Said  I,  "Tom,  what  do  you  mean?  What's 
the  matter  with  you?    You  haven't  found  it?  " 

He  pulled  himself  free  from  my  grasp,  and 
shouted  out,  "I  have,  I  have!"  Then  he  quieted 
down,  and  said,  "Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you 
about  it." 

I  sat  down  and  looked  at  him  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation. 

"Frank,"  said  he,  "you  know  we  have  heard 
the  voice  of  our  hidden  friend  once  or  twice  while 
we  have  been  sitting  here." 

I  nodded  an  impatient  yes. 

"Now,"  he  went  on,  "I  am  going  to  show  you 
in  the  first  place  that  I  understand  this  thing,  and 
afterward  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  To  show  you  I 
understand  it,  I  will  agree  to  give  you  just  one 
second's  warning  before  you  hear  the  voice  of  our 
mysterious  friend.  Sit  perfectly  still  and  be  ready 
to  hear  it  when  I  say  '  Now.* " 
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We  sat  still  as  rocks  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes ;  it 
seemed  all  of  an  hour ;  and  then  he  spoke,  "  Now." 

And  sure  enough,  from  somewhere  in  the  quiet 
air  of  that  room,  there  broke  upon  my  straining 
ear  the  well-known  sound,  clear,  musical,  and  sad. 

"Listen,"  he  continued,  softly,  and  held  up 
a  warning  finger.  Again  it  came  distinct  as 
before.  Then  there  burst  from  him  a  shout  of 
laughter  that  fairly  startled  the  dust  on  the  cur- 
tains, and  straightway  he  strode  across  the  room 
and  seized  that  identical  cuspidor,  that  doesn't 
shine  so  smartly  since  the  fire's  burned  away,  held 
it  aloft,  and  said  : 

"  Frank,  you  have  read  of  ghostly  castles  and 
haunted  houses,  but  did  you  or  any  one  else  ever 
see,  hear  of,  or  imagine  a  haunted  cuspidor?" 


I  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement.  With 
that  he  placed  it  on  the  floor  before  me. 

'*  Now,  sit  still  where  you  are  and  watch  that 
cuspidor,"  said  he.  "Don't  let  the  slightest 
thing  about  it  escape  you,  and  don't  move." 

I  did  watch  it.     It  sat  there,  and  I  eyed  it  as  it 
basked  in  the  sun  until  my  eyes  felt  ready  to  start 
from  their  sockets.     I  noticed  not  the  slightest 
movement  in  it,  nor  heard  from  it  the  least  sound. 
Yes !  now  a  fly  alights  upon  the  rim  of  its  broad 
flange.     He  walks  along  an  inch  or  two,  and  then 
he  spreads  his  wings  and  buzzes  over  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  lo !   as  he  flies  (can  I  believe  my 
ears?),  out  of  the  depths  of  the  cuspidor  escapes 
that  voice.  That  rascal  of  a  cuspidor  is  a  reso- 
nator I 


SARAH    BERNHARDT. 

By  Genevieve  E.  Barclay. 


Almost  as  magic  a  sound  to  the  young  scions 
of  the  present  generation  as  were  Ellen  Tree  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  to  our  grandfathers.  "  What  is  she  ?" 
some  one  asked  a  Frenchman  the  other  day,  and 
thinking  his  interrogator  was  either  mad  or  not  a 
member  of  civilized  society,  her  countryman  an- 
swered, "She  is  the  great  Sarah!"  "Do  you 
ever  call  her  Sally ?"  queried  the  other;  and  the 
gentleman  left  him  in  disgust.  I  say  she  is  a 
great  actress,  a  poor  painter,  a  good  sculptor. 
Am  I  right  or  wrong  ?  ,  Is  there  any  one  who  will 
stand  up  and  declare  she  is  a  splendid  painter  and 
sculptor.  I  have  seen  her  acting,  her  pictures,  and 
statues.  Of  the  first,  I  will  say  she  is  a  magnificent 
actress,  grand,  powerful,  and  true,  with  a  force  of 
execution  few  women  have  ever  excelled,  and  yet 
I  would  sooner  see  Ellen  Tree  play  '*  Portia"  than 
witness  one  of  Sarah's  grandest  roles.  She  is  not 
a  pretty  woman  by  any  means,  as  any  one  who  has 
seen  her  portrait  in  Earle's  Gallery  can  testify.  A 
long,  sallow  face,  a  pair  of  rather  pretty  dark  eyes, 
a  tall,  painfully  thin  figure,  dressed  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  with  a  yard  of  frilling  encasing  her 
neck  and  wrists,  and  you  have  the  tout  ensemble 
of  Miss  Bernhardt. 

You  who  wish  to  weave  a  particular  romance  of 
your  own  about  her,  refrain  from  inquiring  into 
her  private  life,  and  don't  visit  her  at  the  hotel, 
where  you  will  sit  about  a  dozen  yards  away  from 


her.  There  is  a  mighty  difference  between  the 
Sarah  sweeping  on  the  stage  in  her  robes  of  velvet 
and  satin  and  the  Sarah  one  meets  in  society,  witb 
her  every-day  face  and  her  every-day  manners. 
A  poor  artist.  That  is  the  universal  verdict  of 
artists.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who  are  ready 
to  see  genius  and  talent  in  whatever  she  does,  just 
as  long  ago  some  were  ready  to  believe  Taglioni 
could  sing  as  well  as  she  could  dance.  I  vas 
standing  before  one  of  her  pictures  not  long  ago 
when  an  American  artist  came  up  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it.  "Daub,"  I  replied,  turn- 
ing on  my  heel.  He  laughed  and  assented,  yet  I 
positively  heard  a  gentleman  who  prided  himself 
on  being  a  connoisseur  say,  as  he  raised  his  gold- 
rimmed  eye-glasses,  "Beautiful !  lovely  1  divine!" 
It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  when  the  same  person 
came  to  one  of  Rembrandt's  pictures,  he  thought  it 
"  looked  like  a  coal-pit  with  a  red  lamp  in  it." 

A  good  sculptor.  I  cannot  say  she  is  a  mag- 
nificent one,  for  I  apply  that  adjective  to  John 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Ezekiel ;  but  her  statues  arc  a 
great  deal  better  than  her  paintings.  The  fonncr 
display  talent,  if  not  genius,  and  though  she  is  not 
able  to  turn  out  such  masterpieces  as  the  "Phidias" 
of  Ezekiel,  or  the  "  Favorite  Scholar"  of  John 
Rogers,  she  displays  a  hand  that  has  enough  can- 
ning and  power  to  cause  her  name  to  rank  with 
the  famous  "  Hewers  of  Stone." 
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By  R.  L.  S. 


CHAPTER    III. — (continued.) 

TAiNLY,  that  night  I  thought  of  no  one  else ; 
ough  her  whole  conduct  and  position  seemed 
ous,  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  enter- 
doubt  of  your  mother.  I  could  have  staked 
\  that  she  was  clear  of  blame,  and  though 
;  dark  at  the  present,  that  the  explanation 
mystery  would  show  her  part  in  these  events 
)oth  right  and  needful.  It  was  true — let  me 
my  imagination  as  I  pleased — that  I  could 
no  theory  of  her  relations  to  Northmour; 
elt  none  the  less  sure  of  my  conclusion  be- 
t  was  founded  on  instinct  in  place  of  reason, 
s  I  may  say,  went  to  sleep  that  night  with 
DUght  of  her  under  my  pillow, 
t  day  she  came  out  about  the  same  hour 
and  as  soon  as  the  sand-hills  concealed  her 
he  pavilion,  drew  nearer  to  the  edge,  and 
me  by  name  in  guarded  tones.  I  was  as- 
?d  to  observe  that  she  was  deadly  pale,  and 
igly  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion, 
r.  Cassilis!'*  she  cried ;  "Mr.  Cassilis!** 
peared  at  once,  and  leaped  down  upon  the 

A  remarkable  air  of  relief  overspread  her 
nance  as  soon  as  she  saw  me. 
h  !*'  she  cried,  with  a  hoarse  sound,  like  one 
bosom  had  been  lightened  of  a  weight, 
hen,  "  Thank  God  you  are  still  safe  I**  she 
;  "1  knew  if  you  were  you  would  be  here.** 
not  this  strange,  my  children  ?  So  swiftly 
isely  does  Nature  prepare  our  hearts  for 
great  life-long  intimacies,  that  both  your 
r  and  I  had  been  given  a  presentiment  on 
e  second  day  of  our  acquaintance.  I  had 
then  hoped  that  she  would  seek  me  \  she 
dt  sure  that  she  would  find  me.)  '*  Do 
she  went  on  swiftly,  **do  not  stay  in  this 

Promise  me  that  you  will  sleep  no  longer 
t  wood.  You  do  not  know  how  I  suffer; 
t  night  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
►eril.'* 

2ril?**    I    repeated.      "Peril    from   whom? 
Northmour?** 

bt  so,*'  she  said.     **  Did  you  think  I  would 
m  after  what  you  said  ?*  * 
^OL.  XV.— 28 


"Not  from  Northmour?*'  I  repeated.  "Then 
how?    From  whom?    I  see  none  to  be  afraid  of." 

"You  must  not  ask  me,"  was  her  reply,  "  for  I 
am  not  free  to  tell  you.  Only  believe  me,  and 
go  hence — believe  me,  and  go  away  quickly, 
quickly,  for  your  life  !*' 

An  appeal  to  his  alarm  is  never  a  good  plan  to 
rid  one's  self  of  a  spirited  young  man.  My  ob- 
stinacy was  but  increased  by  what  she  said,  and  I 
made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  remain.  And  her 
solicitude  for  my  safety  still  more  confirmed  me 
in  the  resolve. 

"You  must  not  think  me  inquisitive,  madam," 
I  replied ;  "  but,  if  Graden  is  so  dangerous  a  place, 
you  yourself  perhaps  remain  here  at  some  risk.** 

She  only  looked  at  me  reproachfully. 


"You    and  your    father- 


I  resumed:  but 


she  interrupted  me  almost  with  a  gasp. 

"My  father!  How  do  you  know  that?**  she 
cried. 

**I  saw  you  together  when  you  landed,"  was. my 
answer;  and  I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  seemed 
satisfactory  to  both  of  us,  as  indeed  it  was  the 
truth.  "But,**  I  continued,  "you  need  have  no 
fear  from  me.  I  see  you  have  some  reason  to  be 
secret,  and,  you  may  believe  me,  your  secret  is  as 
safe  with  me  as  if  I  were  in  Graden  Floe.  I  have 
scarce  spoken  to  any  one  for  years ;  my  horse  is 
my  only  companion,  and  even  he,  poor  beast,  is 
not  beside  me.  You  see,  then,  you  may  count  on 
me  for  silence.  So  tell  me  the  truth,  my  dear 
I  young  lady,  are  you  not  in  danger?*' 

"Mr.  Northmour  says  you  are  an  honorable 
man,**  she  returned,  "and  I  believe  it  when  I  see 
you.  I  will  tell  you  so  much;  you  are  right;  we 
are  in  dreadful,  dreadful  danger,  and  you  share  it 
by  remaining  where  you  are.** 

"Ah!**  said  I;  "you  have  heard  of  me  from 
Northmour?    And  he  gives  me  a  good  character?^* 

"I  asked  him  about  you  last  night,**  was  her 
reply.  "I  pretended,**  she  hesitated,  "I  pre- 
tended to  have  met  you  long  ago,  and  spoken  to 
you  of  him.  It  was  not  true;  but  I  could  not 
help  myself  without  betraying  you,  and  you  had 
put  me  in  a  difficulty.     He  praised  you  highly." 
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i >.-:•:.  -.t.  A  :--.-i-.  ""t  r-r.-.-kt  v*ry  r.aiuriily, 
5-'i  ii-:-:;.  -r.  v.:  :-.  va:  rr  g-.:  Jtc::::  indiflerenl, 
•**:  -A'::*  L'-">.  '"RrT:.;.  ai  :i:e':i.  Ic-o  s'^on  it  la 
•.:r.f:  ::7  :.tr  '.o  p*-' ;  sr  :  wt  >tp3r£:ed,  as  if  by 
rr .  - : : i  1  ^  ^ r. -\- r,  r ,  »:■.:. :  - :  r  l"  -k ■  r  g  ha r.ris.  for  both 
krfrw  t'r.i!,  Lrttweer.  '--,  .1  »;?  ro  jdlc  ceremony, 
'I :. c  r. •:-  X ; ,  a  r  d  :  h a:  W35  : :.  e  f .  'i r :  h  oa y  of  our 
a <^  --^ : i i r. ' a r . r «: ,  we  met  in  : h e  ^a rri e  spot ,  but  early 
in  the  rr.orr.irig,  wiih  nvjch  fami.iariiy  and  yet 
rnurh  lirr-iriity  on  either  side.  When  she  bad 
ifiij' iif-'i  li«r,  f';r  -.I.'-  ;v'V«:  rn*-  ii'-f,  ;il  or.fc,  ar.d  onrt  rnorc  spcken  about  nn' danger — andlbat,!  j 
i"^*n  tiiyi-tly.  I  |,#  I'l  ji  f^w  a  wh.ic  i[i  fiiir.':,  ;jrid  undtrrstood,  was  her  excu.-^e  lor  coming— I,  who 
(/a/.'-d  jiji'/  lii'f  «->'-j.  It  w.i  >  •.!.':  who  fii  .t  top.-  h*.-r  }iad  prejiared  a  great  deal  of  talk  during  the  night,  | 
iijud  ;jw;iy,  ;iiid,  for;^'-iiiii;^  ;ilj  ahout  lnr  r<:r|iirst  began  to  tell  her  how  highly  I  valued  herkindin- 
.'ind  ihi-  jiiofiii-.'-  :.!.•:  l.:«d  '.ou/lif  io»  xt'  rt,r;iii  at  the  tercst,  and  how  no  one  had  ever  cared  to  hear 
lop  ol  h«r  ^p«•(•r|,  ;ifid  withoui  !iiihiii^%  till  .ht:  was  about  my  life,  nor  had  I  ever  cared  to  relatcit 
ifiii  of  :;t^Jtt.  Thru,  oh,  my  f  liildf'-f],  I  ktH.-w  th:it  before  yesterday.  Suddenly  she  interrupted  mCf 
I  lovrd  yoiii  iiir*ih'r,;ifid  ilion;.Mii  in  my  ^l.id  heart     saying  with  vehemence: 

Ih.-il  'ill*-     !.!»«•  hcj  .rjl     w.r.  not  imjiflrimt  to  my         *'  And  yet,  if  you  knew  who  I  was,  you  would 
hiitl.     M.iny  il  lime  :.hi-  ]\iv,  d'uud  it  in  jificr  days,     not  so  murh  as  sj;eak  to  me  !" 
IjiiI  It  w;r)  wiih  .i  '.iiiiiNi|{  .ihd  not  a    rrions  dmial.         I    told   her  such  a  thought   was  madness,  aa^ 
I'oi  my  put,  I  .itii  MiM-  uni    liind-.  vv<*nl«l  not  h.ive     lillle  as  wo  had  met,  I  counted   her  already  a  dea- 
l.iNi  r.ii  I  jir.rly   in  «  .h  Ii  ntln  i  it    .lic  iiiul  n(»t  b(«;nn     friend;  but  my  protestations  seemed  only  lo  mak  ' 
to  m<  It  to   ni*-   .iln-.nly.      And,  wlirii  all   is  ^;iid,  it     her  more  desperate. 
I',  no  j'M-.ii   I  null  himn,  r.iiM  c-  by   \u\   <ivvn  avowal         '*  My  father  is  iu  hiding  !*' she  cried, 
■ihi-  lni;.in  In  liivr  iih   mi  ilir  iiioiiow.  |       "  My  dear,"  I  said,  forgetting  for  the  first  time 

Ami  )t\  on  111'-  niiniow  v<  r  v  lillle  took  phn  e.  '  to  add  *' young  lady,'*  **  what  do  I  circ?  If  he 
Mil*  i.imr  iiiid  «.illrtl  me  down  .is  on  the  d.iy  '  were  in  hiding  twenty  times  over,  wouM  it  niakt 
bi'ltiii-,  npbi.ii(l<  d  nil-  loi  lin;'.Mini;  at  (liaden,  '  one  thought  of  change  in  \ou  ?" 
iiml,  wlirii '.III-  Inimd  I  w.i'.  still  obdiiMte,  beg;in  '*Ah!  but  the  cause  I"  >lie  ''ried,  *' t;;e  cause 
lo  ii'.k  mi-  moir  p.ii i n  nl  n I v  ,i»  to  my  ai i iv.il.  [  Il  i^'* — she  faltered  for  a  secuiui — '*  it  i.s  d:>grace 
told  Im-i  by  wh.il  m-i  II  ■.  oI  .u  I  hli-nls  1  li.id  (  ome  to  tultOU'i!" 
wiliu".*.   Ilieii    di  (-mb.ii  k.iliiiii.    ind    how  1    li.nl   de- 

teinnmii  tti  nin.iin,  p.ii  1 1\  h.iin  ihe  itileii-sl  wliiih  CHAITEK  IV. —  FF.l.l.S  IX  \vi-:vr  A  -" '"  \  r^  rrrN-";  M\> 
h.id    bi-rn  w.iKrm  .1    in  m--    \^\    \.  m  I  Iuimmm 's   .^IKnIs,  NKIv    I    I.KARNEl*    I    WA-    \     '    ^^     NL    :n    =jKALL 

.ind    p.uiU    bi-.  .un-.'l    In.^.uii    m-i:.  ieioii^    .ni.uk.  SFA  WOOD. 

A.  lo  (lie  n»MiM-i.  1    li.i:    I  W.I.  il.  .'.I'^ciii. -!;s.  and         Tm>.  n)y  dear  e!::'.- ire". -.v -.^     ..._....-•. ..^-^  ^...j..^ 

Kil  III  I  \it  n|;.nd  I.*  i  ...I    .;•.  I;i\i!;:;  1 "  t  n  .-.■•  .r.ti.ie-     .is  I  drew  il  Irom  her  a: ^  * .  .--  i-:  -■     <.      Ii- 

Mull   lo  me  iiiim  \\\r   ii:.:  n  .'ir..  ;  1    i'..;   1    >.iw   lnr     name    w.is   Cian    H  :■:  '   .'.  -■    .  ■  :  .!    \  :r 

on  ilu-  link*.,  h  m'.iiNk'.  i'-\  i.-.i-:  :  <  u- .'nl-  t'..-.s  bv  ■••.r.r.il  i:i  niv  e.i--.  :■.:  ■  ■  -  <.  .  '  .  .1;  f.j 
lonlv  .-.ion  i-\vu  !K»\\.  w ':.■■'  \  ••-.]:  \\\  :'  tr  -n  u;:;-  .  : "-fr  fame  ot  C  i'.":  '.  >-  ^.  '•  ■  -  ■:■  \  --.-  .':  ir 
iJod,  .iiiil  .ilie.iiU    'm'.'w  ,     '".  :        ^>;.    i':.i   ;  :j  '■.'•".-      :i'..^  \]\\:  l.ip.jier  a:  li.  I  :  ".■  •  .  ' '■  --  •..■.: 

K"A\   i»l    i!'\    i'iiiIko*.'   o*:*.  :..•>;    :.i    w '.    "v    >.-j     i:.M    of   i.er   liie.      H.r    *.".    ■    ■        ■.  "■     :         .:  ;::.i; 

li>"d,  .ilihi'i!  ;h   u  ."  .P.   ;'i\.*-.   i'.i\  vi':>v:vnee.  I     s:o:ie.  had  been  ri  iT.\.;:i  l.\i>:\:"  ;  v-jry  .uirg' 
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tray  of  business.     Many  years  before,  his  affairs 
becoming  disordered,  he  had  been  led  to  try  dan- 
gerous, and  at  last  criminal,  expedients  to  retrieve 
himself  from  ruin.     All  was  in  vain ;  he  became 
niore  and  more  cruelly  ^involved,  and  found  his 
honor  lost  at  the  same  moment  with  his  fortune. 
About  this  period,  Northmour  had  been  courting 
your  mother  with  great   assiduity,  though  with 
small  encouragement ;  and  to  him,  knowing  him 
thus  disposed  in  his  favor,  Bernard  Huddlestone 
turned  for   help  in   his  extremity.     It   was   not 
merely  ruin  and   dishonor,  nor   merely  a   legal 
condemnation  that  the  unhappy  roan  had  brought 
upon  his  head.     It  seems  he  could  have  gone  to 
prison  with  a  light  heart.     What  he  feared,  what 
iLept  him  awake  at  night,  or  recalled   him  from 
slumber  into  frenzy,  was  some  secret,  sudden,  and 
unlawful  attempt  upon  his  life.     Hence,  he  de- 
sired to  bury  his  existence  and  escape  to  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  it  was  in 
Northmour's   yacht,   the  Red  Earl,   that  he    de- 
signed to  go.     The  yacht  picked  them  up  clan- 
destinely upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  had  once 
more  deposited  them  at  Graden,  till  she  could  be 
refitted  and  provisioned  for  the  longer  voyage. 
Nor  could  your  mother  doubt  that  her  hand  had 
been   stipulated   as  the   price  of  passage.      For 
although  Northmour  was  neither  unkind  nor  even 
d/scourieous,  he  had  shown  himself  in  several  in- 
stances somewhat  overbold  in  speech  and  manner. 
I  listened,  I  need  not  say,  with  fixed  attention, 
and    put  many  questions  as  to  the  more  mysterious 
part.     It  was  in  vain.     Your  mother  had  no  clear 
'^^si.  of  what  the  blow  was,  nor  of  how  it  was  ex- 
P^ct.^  to  fall.     Her  father's  alarm  was  unfeigned 
aod     physically  prostrating,  and  he  had  thought 
^ox"«than  once  of  making  an  unconditional  sur- 
'"^^^cder  to  the  police.     But  the  scheme  was  finally 
absfc^-jidoned;  for  he  was  convinced  that  not  even 
th^^     strength  of  our  English  prisons  could  shelter 
'^^^^^ri  from  his  pursuers.     He  had  had  many  affairs 
^^  "^liRaly,  and  with  Italians  resident  in  London 
1^      "^he  later  years  of  his  business,  and  these  last, 
y^^Var  mother  fancied,   were  somehow  connected 
^"^^h  the  doom  that   threatened    him.     He   had 
*^own  great  terror  at  the  presence  of  an  Italian 
»^^jnan    on   board    the   Red  Earl,  and  had  bit- 
terly and  repeatedly  accused  Northmour  in  conse- 
«lvicnc€.     The   latter  had   protested   that   Beppo 
Qthat  was  the  seaman's  name)  was  a  capital  fellow^ 
•**d  could  be  trusted  to  the  death  ;  but  Mr.  Hud- 


dlestone had  continued  ever  since  to  declare  that 
all  was  lost,  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  days, 
and  that  Beppo  would  be  the  ruin  of  him  yet. 

I  regarded  the  whole  story  as  the  hallucination 
of  a  mind  shaken  by  calamity.  He  had  suffered 
heavy  loss  by  his  Italian  transactions;  and  hence, 
the  sight  of  an  Italian  was  hateful  to  him,  and  the 
principal  part  in  his  nightmares  would  naturally 
enough  be  played  by  one  of  that  nation. 

'*  What  your  father  wants,"  I  said,  "is  a  good 
doctor  and  some  calming  medicine." 

**But  Mr.  Northmour?"  objected  your  mother. 
"He  is  untroubled  by  losses,  and  yet  he  shares  in 
this  terror." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  what  I  considered 
her  simplicity. 

'*  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  you  have  told  me  your- 
self what  reward  he  has  to  look  for.  All  is  fair 
in  love,  you  must  remember;  and  if  Northmour 
foments  your  father's  terrors,  it  is  not  at  all  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  of  any  Italian  man,  but  simply 
because  he  is  infatuated  with  a  charming  English 
woman." 

She  reminded  me  of  his  attack  upon  myself  on 
the  night  of  the  disembarkation,  and  this  I  was 
unable  to  explain.  In  short,  and  from  one  thing 
to  another,  it  was  agreed  between  us  that  I  should 
set  out  at  once  for  the  fisher  village,  Graden  Wes- 
ter, as  it  was  called,  look  up  all  the  newspapers  I 
could  find,  and  see  for  myself  if  there  seemed  any 
basis  of  fact  for  these  continued  alarms.  The  next 
morning,  at  the  same  hour  and  place,  I  was  to 
make  my  report  to  your  mother.  She  said  no 
more  on  that  occasion  about  my  departure ;  nor 
indeed  did  she  make  it  a  secret  that  she  clung 
to  the  thought  of  my  proximity  as  something 
helpful  and  pleasant ;  and  for  my  part  I  could 
not  have  left  her  if  she  had  gone  upon  her  knees 
to  ask  it. 

I  reached  Graden  Wester  before  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  for  in  those  days  I  was  an  excellent  pedes- 
trian, and  the  distance,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  was 
little  over  seven  miles;  fine  walking  all  the  way 
upon  the  springy  turf.  The  village  is  one  of  the 
Bleakest  on  that  coast,  which  is  saying  much; 
there  is  a  church  in  a  hollow ;  a  miserable  haven 
in  the  rocks,  where  many  boats  have  been  lost  as 
they  returned  from  fishing ;  two  or  three  score  of 
store-houses,  arranged  along  the  beach  and  in  two 
streets,  one  leading  from  the  harbor,  and  another 
striking  out  from  it  at  right  angles;  and  at  the 
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more  dismal  evening ;  and  whether  it 

these  external  influences,  or  because  my 

re  already  affected  by  what  I  had  heard 

my  thoughts  were   as   gloomy  as  the 

per  windows  of  the  pavilion  commanded 
able  spread  of  links  in  the  direction  of 
aster.  To  avoid  observation,  it  was  ne- 
hug  the  beach  until  I  had  gained  cover 
higher  sand-hills  on  the  little  headland, 
ight  strike  across  through  the  hollows, 
nargin  of  the  wood.  The  sun  was  about 
he  tide  was  low,  and  all  the  quicksands 
,  and  I  was  moving  along  lost  in  un- 
hought,  when  I  was  suddenly  thunder- 
perceive  the  prints  of  human  feet.  They 
2l  to  my  own  course,  but  low  down  upon 
instead  of  along  the  border  of  the  turf; 
I  examined  them,  I  saw  at  once  by  the 
roarseness  of  the  impression,  that  it  was 
to  me  and  to  those  in  the  pavilion  who 
tly  passed  that  way.  Not  only  so ;  but 
recklessness  of  the  course  which  he  had 
steering  near  to  the  most  formidable 
f  the  sand,  he  was  as  evidently  a  stranger 
untry  and   to  the  ill-repute  of  Graden 

step  I  followed  the  prints,  until  a  quar- 
lile  further  I  beheld  them  die  away  into 
astern  boundary  of  Graden  Floe.  There, 
e  was,  the  miserable  man  had  perished, 
lad  broken  through  the  clouds  by  a  last 
i  colored  the  wide  level  of  quicksands 
ky  purple;  one  or  two  gulls  who  had, 
seen  him  disappear,  wheeled  over  his 
with  their  usual  melancholy  piping.     I 

some  time  gazing  at  the  spot,  chilled 
irtened  by  my  own  reflections,  and  with 
nd  commanding  consciousness  of  death. 
IX  wondering  how  long  the  tragedy  had 
I  whether  his  screams  had  been  audible 
ilion.  And  then,  making  a  strong  reso- 
vas  about  to  tear  myself  away,  when  a 
r  than  usual  fell  upon  this  quarter  of  the 
i  I  saw,  now  whirling  high  in  air,  now 

lightly  across  the  surface  of  the  sands, 
:k,  felt  hat,  somewhat  conical  in  shape, 
had  remarked  already  on  the  heads  of 
s. 
e,  but  I  am  not  sure,  that  I  uttered  a 

wind  was  driving  the  hat  shoreward, 


and  I  ran  round  the  border  of  the  floe  to  be  ready 
against  its  arrival.  The  gust  fell,  dropping  the 
hat  for  a  while  upon  the  quicksand,  and  then, 
once  more  freshening,  landed  it  a  few  yards  from 
where  I  stood.  I  took  possession  with  the  interest 
you  may  imagine.  It  had  seen  some  service ;  in- 
deed, it  was  rustier  than  either  of  those  I  had  seen 
that  day  upon  the  street.  The  lining  was  red, 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  which  I 
have  forgotten,  and  that  of  the  place  of  manufac- 
ture, Venedig,  This,  my  dear  children,  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Austrians  to  the  beautiful  city 
of  Venice,  then  and  for  a  long  time  after  a  part 
of  their  dominions. 

The  shock  was  complete.  I  saw  imaginary 
Italians  upon  every  side ;  and  for  the  first,  and  I 
may  say  for  the  last  time  in  my  experience,  be- 
came overpowered  by  what  is  called  a  panic  terror. 
I  knew  nothing,  that  is,  to  be  afraid  of,  and  yet  I 
admit  that  I  was  heartily  afraid ;  and  it  was  with  a 
sensible  reluctance  that  I  returned  to  my  exposed 
and  solitary  camp  in  the  Sea-Wood. 

There  I  ate  some  cold  porridge  which  had  been 
left  over  from  the  night  before,  for  I  was  disin- 
clined to  make  a  fire;  and  feeling  strengthened 
and  reassured,  dismissed  all  these  fanciful  terrors 
from  my  mind,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  with  com- 
posure. 

How  long  I  may  have  slept  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  guess;  but  I  was  wakened  at  last  by  a  sud- 
den, blinding  flash  of  light  into  my  face.  It  woke 
me  like  a  blow.  In  an  instant  I  was  upon  my 
knees.  But  the  light  had  gone  as  suddenly  as  it 
came.  The  darkness  was  intense.  And,  as  it 
was  blowing  great  guns  from  the  sea  and  pouring 
with  rain,  the  noises  of  the  storm  effectually  con- 
cealed all  others. 

It  was,  I  dare  say,  half  a  minute  before  I 
regained  my  self-possession.  But  for  two  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  thought  I  had  been  awak- 
ened by  some  new  and  vivid  form  of  nightmare. 
First,  the  flap  of  my  tent,  which  I  had  shut  care- 
fully when  I  retired,  was  now  unfastened;  and 
second,  I  could  still  perceive,  with  a  sharpness 
that  excluded  apy  theory  of  hallucination,  the 
smell  of  hot  metal  and  of  burning  oil.  The  con- 
clusion was  obvious.  I  had  been  wakened  by 
some  one  flashing  a  bull's-eye  lantern  in  my  face. 
It  had  been  but  a  flash,  and  away.  He  had  seen 
my  face,  and  then  gone.  I  asked  myself  the 
object  of  so  strange  a  proceedings  and  the  answer 
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came  pat.  The  man-,  whoever  he  was,  had  thought 
to  recognize  me  and  he  had  not.  There  was  yet 
another  question  unresolved ;  and  to  this,  I  may 
say,  I  feared  to  give  an  answer ;  if  he  had  recog- 
nized me,  what  would  he  have  done  ? 

My  fears  were  immediately  diverted  from  my- 
self, for  I  saw  that  I  had  been  visited  in  a  mistake ; 
and  I  became  persuaded  that  some  dreadful  danger 
threatened  the  pavilion.  It  required  some  nerve 
to  issue  forth  into  the  black  and  intricate  thicket 
which  surrounded  and  overhung  the  den ;  but  I 
groped  my  way  to  the  links,  drenched  with  rain, 
beaten  upon  and  deafened  by  the  gusts,  and  fear- 
ing at  every  step  to  lay  my  hand  upon  some  lurk- 
ing adversary.  The  darkness  was  so  complete  that 
I  might  have  been  surrounded  by  an  army  and  yet 
none  the  wiser,  and  the  uproar  of  the  gale  so  loud 
that  my  hearing  was  as  useless  as  my  sight. 

For  the  rest  of  that  night,  which  seemed  inter- 
minably long,  I  patrolled  the  vicinity  of  the  pa- 
vilion, without  seeing  a  living  creature  or  hearing 
any  noise  but  the  concert  of  the  wind,  the  sea, 
and  the  rain.  A  light  in  the  upper  story  filtered 
through  a  cranny  of  the  shutter,  and  kept  me 
company  till  the  approach  of  dawn. 

CHAPTER    v. — TELLS    OF    AN    INTERVIEW    BETWEEN 
NORTHMOUR,  YOUR   MOTHER,  AND    MYSELF. 

With  the  first  peep  of  day,  I  retired  from  the 
open  to  my  old  lair  among  the  sand-hills,  there  to 
await  the  coming  of  your  mother.  The  morning 
was  gray,  wild,  and  melancholy ;  the  wind  mod- 
erated before  sunrise,  and  then  went  about,  and 
blew  in  puffs  from  the  shore ;  the  sea  began  to  go 
down,  but  the  rain  still  fell  without  mercy.  Over 
all  the  wilderness  of  links  there  was  not  a  crea- 
ture to  be  seen.  Yet  I  felt  sure  the  neighborhood 
was  alive  with  skulking  foes.  The  light  that  had 
been  so  suddenly  and  surprisingly  flashed  upon  my 
face  as  I  lay  sleeping,  and  the  hat  that  had  been 
blown  ashore  by  the  wind  from  over  Graden 
Floe,  were  two  speaking-signals  of  the  peril  that 
environed  your  mother  and  the  party  in  the 
pavilion. 

It  was,  perhaps,  half  past  seveq,  or  nearer  eight, 
before  I  saw  the  door  open,  and  that  dear  figure 
come  toward  me  in  the  rain.  I  was  waiting  for 
her  on  the  beach  before  she  had  crossed  the 
sand-hills. 

**I  have  had  such  trouble  to  come  !*'  she  cried. 
"They  did  not  wish  me  to  go  walking  in    the 


rain.    I  had  to  show  them  my  temper,"  she  added, 
tossing  her  head. 

**  Clara,"  I  said,  *'you  are  not  frightened?" 

**  No,*'  said  she,  with  a  simplicity  that  filled  my 
heart  with  confidence.  For  your  mother,  ray 
dear  children,  was  the  bravest  as  well  as  the  best 
of  women ;  in  my  experience,  I  have  not  found 
the  two  go  always  together;  but  with  her  they 
did,  and  she  combined  the  extreme  of  fortitude 
with  the  most  endearing  and  beautiful  virtues. 

I  told  her  what  had  happened  ;  and  though  her 
cheek  grew  visibly  paler,  she  retained  perfect  con- 
trol over  her  senses. 

"  You  see  now  that  I  am  safe,"  said  I,  in  con- 
clusion. **They  do  not  mean  to  harm  me;  for, 
had  they  chosen,  I  was  a  dead  man  last  night." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 

**  And  I  had  no  presentiment  1"  she  cried. 

Her  accent  filled  me  with  delight.  I  put  my 
arm  about  her,  and  strained  her  to  my  side;  and 
before  either  of  us  were  aware,  her  hands  were  on 
my  shoulders  and  my  lips  upon  her  mouth.  Yet 
up  to  that  moment  no  word  of  love  had  passed 
between  your  mother  and  myself.  To  this  day  I 
remember  the  touch  of  her  cheek,  which  was  wet 
and  cold  with  the  rain ;  and  many  a  time  since, 
when  she  has  been  washing  her  face,  I  have  kissed 
it  again  for  the  sake  of  that  morning  on  the 
beach.  Now  that  she  is  taken  from  me,  and  I 
finish  my  pilgrimage  alone,  I  recall  our  old  loving- 
kindnesses  and  the  deep  honesty  and  affection 
which  united  us,  and  my  present  loss  seems  but  a 
trifle  in  comparison. 

We  may  have  thus  stood  for  some  seconds-fo^ 
time  passes  quickly  with  lovers — before  we  were 
startled  by  a  peal  of  laughter  close  at  hand.  It 
was  not  natural  mirth,  but  seemed  to  be  affected 
in  order  to  conceal  an  angrier  feeling.  We  both 
turned,  though  I  still  kept  my  left  arm  about  yow 
mother's  waist;  nor  did  she  seek  to  withdraw  her- 
self;  and  there,  a  few  paces  off  upon  the  beacn,  | 
stood  Northmour,  his  head  lowered,  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  his  nose  white  with  passion. 

**  Ah,  Cassilis  1"  he  said,  as  I  disclosed  myface* 

**That  same,"  said  I;  for  I  was  not  at  all  put 
about. 

"And  so.  Miss  Huddlestoiie,"  he  continued, 
slowly  but  savagely,  **this  is  how  you  keep  yoin 
faith  to  your  father  and  to  me  ?  This  is  the  value 
you  set  upon  your  father's  life?  And  you  are  so 
infatuated  with  this  young  gentleman  that  youm^ 
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l)TZV&  ruin  and  decency  and  common  human  cau- 

/ion " 

"  Miss  Huddlestone — 


'  I  was  beginning  to 
interrupt  him,  when  he,  in  his  turn,  cut  in  bru- 
tally- 

«*  You   hold  your  tongue,"  said   he;   "I  am 

gpealcing  to  that  girl." 

«*  That  girl,  as  you  call  her,  is  my  wife,"  said 
J   -     and  your  mother  only  leaned  a  little  nearer,  so 
^\x3lX,  I  knew  she  had  affirmed  my  words. 
••Your  what?"  he  cried.     "You  lie!" 
«*  Northmour,"  I  said,  "we  all  know  you  have 
^^    l>ad  temper,  and  I  am  the  last  man  to  be  irri- 
^^^ted  by  words.     For  all  that,  I  propose  that  you 
^.p>eak  lower ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  not 
^lone." 

^t  looked  round  him,  and  it  was  plain  my  re- 
YXiark  had  in  some  degree  sobered  his  passion. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 
I  only  said  one  word  :   '*  Italians." 
He  swore  a  round  oath,  and  looked  at  us  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"Mr.  Cassi lis  knows  all  that  I  know,"  said  your 
mother. 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  he  broke  out,  ''is 
rhere  the  devil  Mr.  Cassilis  comes  from,  and 
irhat  the  devil  Mr.  Cassilis  is  doing  here.  You 
say  you  are  married ;  that  I  do  not  believe.  If 
you  were,  Graden  Floe  would  soon  divorce  you ; 
four  minutes  and  a  half,  Cassilis.  I  keep  my  pri- 
vate cemetery  for  my  friends." 

•*  It  took  somewhat  longer,"  said  I,  "for  that 
Italian." 

31e  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  half  daunted, 

^-xid    then,  almost  civilly,  asked  me  to   tell  my 

story.     "  You  have  too  much  the  advantage  of 

**^e,  Cassilis,"  he  added.     I  complied,  of  course; 

aii<l  he  listened,  with  several  ejaculations,  while  I 

^^^Id  him  how  I  had  come  to  Graden ;  that  it  was 

I   ^rhom  he  had  tried  to  murder  on  the  night  of 

landing;  and  what  I  had  subsequently  seen  and 

heard  of  the  Italians. 

••Well,"  said  he,  when  I  had  done,  ''it  is  here 
*t  last;  there  is  no  mistake  about  that.  And  what, 
'nay  I  ask,  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

•*I  propose  to  stay  with  you  and  lend  a  hand," 
•aid  I. 

■*You  are  a  brave  man,"  he  returned,  with  a 
pecoliar  intonation. 

^'lam  not  afraid/'  said  I. 
*And  «a»"  he  continae^  "  ^  — ^  ♦^  understand 


that  you  two  are  married  ?  And  you  stand  up  to 
it  before  my  face,  Miss  Huddlestone?" 

"We  are  not  yet  married,"  said  your  mother; 
"but  we  shall  be  as  soon  as  we  can." 

"Bravo!"  cried  Northmour.  "And  the  bar- 
gain? D — n  it,  you're  not  a  fool,  young  woman; 
I  may  call  a  spade  a  spade  with  you.  How  about 
the  bargain  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what 
your  father's  life  depends  upon.  I  have  only  to 
put  my  hands  under  my  coat-tails  and  walk  away, 
and  his  throat  would  be  cut  before  the  evening." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Northmour,"  returned  your  mother, 
with  great  spirit;  "but  that  is  what  you  will  never 
do.  You  made  a  bargain  that  was  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman  ;  but  you  are  a  gentleman  for  all  that, 
and  you  will  never  desert  a  man  whom  you  have 
begun  to  help." 

"Aha  !'*  said  he.  "You  think  I  will  give  my 
yacht  for  nothing?  You  think  I  will  risk  my  life 
and  liberty  for  love  of  the  old  gentleman ;  and 
then,  I  suppose,  be  best  man  at  the  wedding  to 
wind  up?  Well,  he  added,  with  an  odd  smile, 
"  perhaps  you  are  not  altogether  wrong.  But  ask 
Cassilis  here.  He  knows  me.  Am  I  a  man  to 
trust?     Am  I  safe  and  scrupulous?     Am  I  kind?" 

"  I  know  you  talk  a  great  deal,  and  sometimes, 
I  think,  very  foolishly,"  replied  your  mother; 
"but  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  not 
the  least  afraid." 

He  looked  at  her  with  peculiar  approval  and 
admiration  ;  then,  turning  to  me,  "Do  you  think 
I  would  give  her  up  without  a  struggle,  Frank?*' 
said  he.  "  I  tell  you  plainly,  you  look  out.  The 
next  time  we  come  to  blows " 

"Will  make  the  third,"  I  interrupted,  smiling. 

"Ay,  true;  so  it  will,"  he  said.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten.    Well,  the  third  time's  lucky." 

"  The  third  time,  you  mean,  you  will  have  the 
crew  of  the  Red  Earl  to  help,"  I  said. 

"  Do  you  hear  him  ?"  he  asked,  turning  to  your 
mother. 

"I  hear  two  men  speaking  like  cowards,"  said 
she.  "I  should  despise  myself  either  to  think  or 
speak  like  that.  And  neither  of  you  believe  one 
word  that  you  ar*  saying,  which  makes  it  the  more 
wicked  and  silly." 

"She's  a  perfect  cock-sparrow,  Frank!"  cried 
Northmour.  "But  she's  not  yet  Mrs.  Cassilis. 
I  say  no  more.     The  present  is  not  for  me." 

Then  your  mother  surprised  me. 

"I  leave  you  here,"  she  said,  suddenly.     "My 
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father  has  been  too  long  alone.*  But  remember 
this :  you  are  to  be  friends,  for  you  are  both  good 
friends  to  me." 

She  has  since  told  me  her  reason  for  this  step. 
As  long  as  she  remained,  she  declared  that  we  two 
would  have  continued  to  quarrel ;  and  I  suppose 
that  she  was  right,  for  when  she  was  gone  we  fell 
at  once  into  a  sort  of  confidentiality. 

Northmour  stared  after  her  as  she  went  away 
over  the  sand-hill. 

"She  is  the  only  woman  in  the  world!"  he 
exclaimed  with  an  oath.     "  Look  at  her  action." 

I,  for  my  part,  leaped  at  this  opportunity  for  a 
little  further  light. 

"  See  here,  Northmour,"  said  I ;  "we  are  all  in 
a  tight  place,  are  we  not?" 

"I  believe  you,  my  boy,"  he  answered,  look- 
ing me  in  the  eyes,  and  with  great  emphasis. 
"We  have  all  hell  upon  us,  that's  the  truth.  You 
may  believe  me  or  not,  but  Vm  afraid  of  my  life." 

"Tell  me  one  thing,"  said  I.  "  What  are  they 
after,  these  Italians?"  What  ails  them  at  Mr. 
Huddlestone  ?" 

"Don't  you  know?"  he  cried.  "The  black 
old  scamp  had  Carbonaro  funds  on  a  deposit — 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ;  and  of  course 
he  gambled  it  away  on  stocks.  There  was  to  have 
been  a  revolution  in  the  Tridentino,  in  Parma; 
but  the  revolution  is  off,  and  the  whole  wasps* 
nest  is  after  Huddlestone.  We  shall  all  be  lucky 
if  we  can  save  our  skins." 

"The  Carbonari r'  I  exclaimed;  "God  help 
him  indeed  !" 

"Amen!"  said  Northmour.  "And  now,  look 
here :  I  have  said  that  we  are  in  a  fix ;  and  frankly, 
I  shall  be  glad  of  your  help.  If  I  can't  save  Hud- 
dlestone, I  want  at  least  to  save  the  girl.  Come 
and  stay  in  the  pavilion ;  and,  there's  my  hand 
on  it,  I  shall  act  as  your  friend  until  the  old  man 
is  either  clear  or  dead.  But,"  he  added,  "once 
that  is  settled,  you  become  my  rival  once  again, 
and  I  warn  you — mind  yourself." 

"  Done  !"  said  I;  and  we  shook  hands. 

"And  now  leJt  us  go  directly  to  the  fort,"  said 
Northmour ;  and  he  began  to  lead  the  way  through 
the  rain. 

CHAPTER    VI. — TELLS     OF    MY     INTRODUCTION     TO 
THE    TALL  MAN. 

We  were  admitted  to  the  pavilion  by  your 
mother,  and  I  was  surprised  by  the  completeness 


and  security  of  the  defenses.  A  barricade  d 
great  strength,  and  yet  easy  to  displace,  supported 
the  door  against  any  violence  from  without;  and 
the  shutters  of  the  dining-room,  into  which  I  was 
led  directly,  and  which  was  feebly  illuminated  by 
a  lamp,  were  even  more  elaborately  fortified, 
The  panels  were  strengthened  by  bars  and  cross- 
bars ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  were  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  a  system  of  braces  and  struts,  some 
abutting  on  the  floor,  some  on  the  roof,  and 
others,  in  fine,  against  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
apartment.  It  was  at  once  a  solid  and  a  well- 
designed  piece  of  carpentry ;  and  I  did  not  seek 
to  conceal  my  admiration. 

"I  am  the  engineer,"  said  Northmour.  "Yon 
remember  the  planks  in  the  garden?  Behold 
them!" 

"I  did  not  know  you  had  so  many  talents," 
said  I. 

"Are  you  armed?"  he  continued,  pointing  to 
an  array  of  guns  and  pistols,  all  in  admirable 
order,  which  stood  in  line  against  the  wall  or 
were  displayed  upon  the  sideboard. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  returned  ;  "  I  have  gone  armed 
since  our  last  encounter.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  early  yesterday 
evening." 

Northmour  produced  some  cold  meaty^  to  which 
I  eagerly  set  myself,  and  a  bottle  of  good  Bur-    ' 
gundy,- by  which,  wet  as  I  was,  I  did  not  scruple 
to  profit.     I  have  always  been  an  extreme  temper- 
ance man  on  principle ;  but  it  is  useless  to  pu5^ 
jxinciple  to  excess,  and  on  this  occasion  I  belicr^ 
that  I  finished  three-quarters  of  the  bottle.    As 
ate  I  still  continued  to  admire  the  preparations  f(^^ 
defense. 

*'  We  could  stand  a  siege,"  I  said  at  length. 

"Ye — es,"  drawled  Northmour;  "  a  very  little - 
one,  per — haps.  It  is  not  so  much  the  streogtl^ 
of  the  pavilion  I  misdoubt ;  it  is  the  double  dan-  ^ 
ger  that  kills  me.  If  we  get  to  shooting,  wild  ai=^ 
the  country  is,  some  one  is  sure  to  hear  it,  anc^^ 
then — why,  then  its  the  same  thing,  only  differ ^* 
ent,  as  they  say :  caged  by  law,  or  killed  by  Car  "^ 
bonari.  There's  the  choice.  It  is  a  devilish  \i&C3^ 
thing  to  have  the  law  against  you  in  this  world  -^ 
and  so  I  tell  the  old  gentleman  up-stairs.  He  x^  - 
quite  of  ray  way  of  thinking." 

"  Speaking  of  that,"  said  I,  "  what  kind  of  per-^ 
son  is  he?" 

"Oh,  he  I"   cried  the  other;  "he's  a  nsai 
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fellow  as  far  as  he  goes.     I  should  like  to  have  his 
neck  wrung  to-morrow  by  all  the  devils  in  Italy. 
I  am  not  in  this  affair  for  him.     You  take  me  ?     I 
made  a  bargain  for  Missy's  hand,  and  I  mean  to 
have  it,  too." 
"That,  by  the  way,"  said  I,  "  I  understand.   But 
'bow  will  Mr.  Huddlestone  take  my  intrusion?" 
**  Leave  that  to  Clara,"  returned  Northmour. 
I  could  have  broken  his  back,  my  dear  children, 
for  this  coarse  familiarity;    but  I  respected  the 
truce,  as,  I  am  bound  to  say,  did  Northmour,  and 
so  long  as  the  danger  continued  not  a  cloud  arose 
in  our  relation.     I  bear  him  this  testimony  with 
the  most  unfeigned  satisfaction ;  nor  am  I  without 
pride  when  I  look  back  upon  my  own  behavior. 
For  surely  no  two  men  were  ever  left  in  a  position 
so  invidious  and  irritating. 
.As  soon  as  I  had  done  eating,  we  proceeded  to 


inspect  the  lower  floor.  Window  by  window  we 
tried  the  different  supports,  now  and  then  making 
an  inconsiderable  change ;  and  the  strokes  of  the 
hammer  sounded  with  surprising  loudness  through 
the  house.  I  proposed,  I  remember,  to  make  loop- 
holes ;  but  he  told  me  they  were  already  made  in 
the  windows  of  the  upper  story.  It  was  an  anx- 
ious business,  this  inspection,  and  left  me  down- 
hearted. There  were  two  doors  and  five  windows 
to  protect,  and  counting  your  mother^  only  four 
of  us  to  defend  them  against  an  unknown  number 
of  foes.  I  communicated  my  doubts  to  North- 
mour, who  assured  me,  with  unmoved  composure, 
that  he  entirely  shared  them. 

"Before  morning,"  said  he,  "we  shall  all  be 
butchered  and  buried  in  Graden  Floe.  For  me 
that  is  written." 

(  To  be  continued.) 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    A    SONG. 

By  Will.  E.  Baker. 


•*  Way  down  upon  the  Suwance  Ribber, 
Far,  far  away, 
Car's  whar  my  heart  is  turning  ebber, 
Bar's  whar  de  old  folks  stay.*' 

^M^ay  down  where  the  orange-groves  bear  fruit 
^  November,  and  where  the  pine  barrens  are 
^Jrpeted  with  flowers  in  the  beautiful  Florida 
'inter,  this  old  song  was  composed  in  days  before 
^e  iRrar.  Many  a  heart  has  sent  its  homesickoess 
'"Ot  through  the  lips  in  the  words  and  mtuiic  of  the 
l-^ar  old  song,  until  it  lias  become  the  favorite 
'^"hich  never  grows  tiresome,  never  monotonous. 
riie  song  was  written  for  tired  hearts  and  trem- 
t>ling  voices,  and  when  it  rises  upon  the  istill  air  of 
rfcight,  the  passer-by  is  always  ready  to  pause  until 
tlie  last  strain  dies  away. 

One  Florida  winter,  three  years  ago,   Colonel 
Hardee,  one  of  the  noted  men  of  Florida,  invited 

a  number  of  the  Chicago  Colony  to  visit  his  plan* 

tation  and  listen  to  a  lecture  on  orange  culture. 

The  host  was   an  expert    iti  o range-culture,  and 

as  his  views  were 

worth  listening  to, 

especially    when 

practically  dem- 
onstrated   in    his 

fine  grove,  the  in- 


vitation was  eagerly  accepted,  and  a  day  appointed. 
At  the  time  specified,  a  party  of  perhaps  twenty 
gathered  at  the  Colonel's  plantation  upon  the 
Suwanee  River,  in   the   northern  portion   of  the 


State,  to  pass 
a  pleasant  and 
i  ji  s  t  r  u  c  t  i  V  c 
day,  and  share 
the  hospitality 
of  his  comfort- 
able home. 
After  the 
morning  had 
passed  pleas- 


■'Am.-    - .. 
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antly,  the  guests  assembled  after  pinner,  and  about 
5  o'clock  followed  Colonel  Hardee  to  a  large,  roomy 
log  cabin  upon  the  banks  of  the  Suwanee  River. 
The  host  occupied  a  chair  at  one  end  of  the  cabin, 
and  the  guests  ranged  themselves  around  at  plea- 
sure. The  lecture  was  witty,  entertaining,  and  in- 
structive, and  the  quick -coming  semi-tropical  night 
began  to  close  down  ere  the  guests  were  aware  of 
the  long  space  of  time  which  had  been  consumed 
by  the  speaker. 


character,  and  they  perfected  themselves  in  iraj« 
tating  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  slaves.  Tbej 
became  much  attached  to  the  place,  and  when  tk 
time  came  for  their  return  to  their  home  and  work, 
they  prepared  to  depart  with  as  much  sadnesiasi 
man  would  feel  in  leaving  the  scenes  of  his  chiid* 
hood.  The  day  before  they  left  they  comijoscd 
the  famous  song  which  has  attained  world-wide 
notoriety/* 
The  gloom  had  deepened,  and  the  speaker  wa 


imM 


"Dar's  Whar  My  Hf.art  lis  Turning  Ebuer.** 


Colonel  Hardee  suddenly  turned  from  the  sub- 
ject which  he  had  been  pursuing,  and  said  that  in 
closing  he  would  relate  a  little  incident  which  he 
believed  would  interest  his  audience.  Speaking 
slowly,  he  said  : 

**  Before  the  war  there  came  to  Florida  two 
young  men  who  were  minstrels  in  New  York  City. 
They  were  broken  down  in  health,  and  hoped  to 
regain  that  precious  boon  amid  the  pine-trees  and 
orange-groves  of  Florida.  They  l>ecame  the  guests 
of  my  father  upon  this  plantation.  They  were 
good  banjo  players,  and  such  jolly  good  compan- 
ions that  they  soon  became  general  favorites. 
Their  favorite  pastime  was  a  study  of  the  negro 


hidden »  but  evcr>^  word  was  heard  dist^r  *^'  " 
the  breathless  silence  which  reigned.     \\ 
matic  emphasis,  he  continued,  '*  Gentleman,  i^it>K 
men  were  Sam  Christy  and  his  friend,  .and  intiia 
cabin,  in  the  chair  in  which  1  am  sittiagi  and 
upon  the  table  before  me,  Sam  Christy  rr 
the  old   song,   *  Way  dowt\   upon   the   ■- 
River.'*' 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.     Every  mind  was  im^ 
pressed  with  the  memories  which  clustered  around 
the  room  in   which  they  were  sitting;  )' 
was  still  another  surprise  in  store.     Si-ar-    , 
the  sound  of  the  last^word  died  away,  when  f»o 
the  darkness  outside  came  the  blending  tndod|«( 
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a  chorus  of  the  negroes  on  the  plantation.  It  was 
a  song  sung  as  never  such  a  song  was  sung  before. 
It  was  full  of  sad  memories.  Sweet  and  clear  rose 
the  tune  upon  the  calm  Florida  night  and  drifted 
oat  over  the  tawny  bosom  of  the  stream,  breaking 
into  ripples  in  the  fragrant  pine  woods  upon  the 


farther  shore,  and  dying  away  in  the  distance  with 

a  sad,  ineffable  sweetness.     The  silent  audienccTsat 

in  tears  and  listened,  and  the  song  was 

"  Way  down  upon  the  Suwanee  River, 
Far,  far  away. 
There's  where  my  heart  is  turning  ever, 
There's  where  the  old  folks  stay." 


THE  CELESTIAL  GOES  TO  SCHOOL. 

By  Mary  Lockwood. 


Sitting  one  day  in  my  room  on street,  the 

door-b^  rang,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  C.  Young 
vr^LS  aniiounced.  He  is  a  Christianized  Chinese, 
^Imo  h«8  taken  holy  orders  in  the  P.  £.  Church, 
azm^i  k  4oing  missionary  work  among  his  country- 
ic^^Ok  ill  San  Francisco,  under  the  auspices  of 
X*«rinitjf  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Beirs  is  the 
Etjector. 

I  shaU  have  more  to  say  of  Mr.  Young  before 
I  satllroti^;  at  present,  1  have  to  deal  with  the 
pdxrlNM  of  his  visit.  He  wished  to  engage  me  to 
teaekai^bss  in  the  P.  £.  Mission  School,  of  which 
He  k  th^  Principal.  For  certain  reasons,  in  which 
filthy  h|6re  had  the  smallest  share,  I  had  deter- 
muiedto  dash  into  good,  hearty  work.  Recalling 
thepangent  words  of  Carlyle,  "Act,  and  you 
shall  miderstand,"  I  had  resolved  to  apply  the 
key  of  occupation  to  the  life-problem,  djid  Mr. 
VoQog^s  visit  was  the  opportunity. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentlemanly  than  his 
maimer  of  making  his  proposal.  There  was,  in 
iact,  a  modesty  almost  amounting  to  diffidence  in 
bis  voice,  as  he  said,  deferentially:  **  Would  you 
be  willing  to  undertake  it  ?  I  am  afraid  it  might 
be  too  hard  for  you,  and  we  can  afford  to  pay  but 
very  little." 

I  answered  promptly:  **It  is  the  very  thing — 
it  \rill  interest  me — I  will  do  it.** 

He  seemed  greatly  pleased,  and  saying  in  very 

good  English,  **  Come  next  Monday  evening,  if 

you  please,  at  a  quarter  to  eight,'*   left  with  as 

much  graciousness  of  manner,  and  probably  more 

sincerity,  than  the  average  cultivated  Anglo-Saxon 

would  have  shown. 

:  When  I  came  to  reflect  upon  ray  promise,  I 

•felt  almost  alarmed.     The  subject  of  the  Mongo- 

Uan,  from  the  teaching  standpoint,   was  to  me 

inactically  an  unexplored  region.     I  had  studied 

him  up  in  every  other  conceivable  aspect  than  as 


a  scholar.  I  had  canvassed  him,  to  my  own  sat- 
isfaction at  least,  morally,  religiously,  socially, 
politically,  and  economically ;  as  an  opium-smoker, 
and  appropriator  of  other  people's  hens,  as  a  wor- 
shiper of  Joss,  a  non-family  man,  a  non-voter, 
and  an  absorber  and  shipper  of  our  silver  coin. 
And  I  had  got  into  deep  water  until  I  began  to 
study  him  philosophically.  '*  Nature  has  her  own 
problems  to  work  out,**  I  said  ;  so  I  accepted  him 
as  the  inevitable,  as  the  incarnation  of  deistiny, 
and  found  peace. 

All  this,  however,  was  matter  of  theory,  or  de- 
ductions from  the  experiences  of  others;  but  I 
had  had  personal  experience  with  the  heathen 
Chinee  as  a  laundryman  and  as  a  house-servant, 
and  he  was  not  a  favorite  with  me.  As  the  for- 
mer, indeed,  I  had  admitted  that  he  was  a  success; 
but  under  a  protest,  as  it  were,  remembering 
that  he  uses  saliva  for  sprinkling,  and  is  said  to 
wear  out  the  clothes,  through  some  other  myste- 
rious process,  whether  of  flagellation  or  chemicals, 
the  deponent  saith  not.  But  as  a  house-servant, 
I  had  taken  issue  with  his  admirers,  whose  name 
is  legion,  and  declared  that  in  future  I  would  none 
of  him.  Dismal  reminiscences  of  his  morose,  sul- 
len disposition  came  crowding  upon  me.  **  What 
if  he  will  not  learn?'*  I  said  to  myself,  recalling 
his  obstinacy  in  the  matter  of  beefsteak  and  pota- 
toes, not  to  mention  sundry  other  minor  culinary 
operations,  which  he  persisted  in  performing  in 
his  own  way.  As  servants,  in  fact,  I  had  always 
been  quite  helpless  in  their  hands.  Did  I  mildly 
indicate  a  particular  method  of  procedure  in  any 
house-keeping  details,  the  Celestial  had  always 
some  better  way  of  his  own  which  he  preferred, 
and  with  his  "allee  samee  dis  way,**  proceeded, 
with  provoking  sullenness,  to  operate  by  his  own 
method.  Some  Yankee  woman  of  faculty  had 
always  got  hold  of  him  previously,  and  taught 
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him  her  way,  and  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  air 
combined  could  not  shake  him  out  of  it,  for  what 
he  once  learns  he  will  stick  to :  he  is  a  machine, 
and  will  only  do  mechanical  work. 

By  some  cunning  instinct,  too,  this  curious  piece 
of  mechanism  invariably  seemed  to  read  my  phy- 
siognomy as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  to  find  out 
my  vulnerable  point.  By  some  occult  quality,  he 
appeared  to  divine  that  he  had  only  to  persist y  to 
get  his  own  way.  **  Peace  at  all  hazards,**  was 
the  basis  of  my  domestic  economy,  and  the  Mon- 
golian discovered  it  before  twenty-four  hours.  I 
could  send  him  away  as  a  nuisance,  but  I  could 
not  condescend  to  quarrel  with  him,  so  he  went. 

But  in  the  teaching- matter  it  might  be  different. 
Here,  at  least,  I  was  on  my  own  ground;  and 
then,  too,  a  happy  thought'  struck  me.  I  recol- 
lected that  .even  my  youngest  China  boys  had 
been  always  intensely  curious  whenever  I  took  up 
•a.  book  or  a  pen.  I  recalled  how  they  wo\ild  fol- 
low me  from  room  to  room,  peering  curiously  over 
my  shoulder  when  I  wrote  a  letter,  and  watch  with 
admiring  wonder  each  word  as  it  developed  under 
my  pen.  If  I  picked  up  a  newspaper,  they  had 
me  under  surveillance,  and  coming  stealthily  be- 
hind me  would  startle  me  by  pointing  suddenly  to 
some  conspicuous  word  or  caption,  and  propound 
their  everlasting  conundrum,  "  What  you  callee 
him?'' 

The  heathen  Chinee  has  two  qualities, — he  is 
curious,  and  he  is  ubiquitous.  One,  in  fact,  is  the 
outcome  of  the  other,  and  he  is  ubiquitous  because 
of  his  curiosity.  He  is  here,  there,  and  every- 
where at  the  same  time — turns  up  in  the  most 
unexpected  places  and  situations,  and  is  himself 
an  insoluble  problem. 

**So  much  the  more  will  he  want  to  learn,**  I 
said  to  myself;  and  feeling  quite  hopeful,  I  took 
the  Kearney-street  car  on  the  following  Monday 
evening,  and  soon  found  myself  at  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Mission  Chinese  schc^l,  913  Clay  street, 
and  next  door  to  the  Chinese  Consulate.  Except 
the  sign,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  exter- 
nally from  a  private  residence. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  was  to  have  my  Celes- 
tials all  to  myself,  as  I  discovered  on  being  con- 
ducted to  a  basement-room  which  was  set  apart 
for  class  purposes.  There  I  found  half  a  dozen 
of  this  grave,  funereal  race,  collected  around  an 
ordinary  centre-table,  over  which  was  a  blaze  of 
^as-light — the  table  covered  with  eclectic  readers. 


and  all  solemnly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  new 
teacher — no  doubt  as  much  of  an  event  to  tbcm 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  school-boy. 

They  stared  at  me  as  I  entered,  and  their  pig- 
tails wagged  inquisitively.  "  Regular  notes  of 
interrogation,"  I  mentally  commented.  That, 
however,  was  a  good  beginning,  for  the  more 
curiosity  the  better  when  learning  is  on  the  tapis, 

"Good  evening,  boys,"  I  said,  and  sat  down 
among  them.  But  the  old  idea  struck  me,— 
What  if. these  queer  creatures  should  be  as  per- 
verse about  reading  as  about  cooking  ? 
•  And  so,  in  fact,  it  was.  However,  I  felt  that 
here  I  held  the  vantage-ground.  I  knew  that  I 
had  a  vast  reserve  force  of  adaptation  for  all 
emergencies  outside  the  domain  of  beefsteak  and 
potatoes,  and  had,  as  it  were,  even  an  especial  ap- 
titude for  peaceably  solving  most  problems.  The 
China  boys  wanted  their  own  way  in  the  kitchen, 
and  now  they  wanted  it  in  the  school-room.  That 
was  the  proposition  to  be  met. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  sotto  voce.  "If  I  am  an 
imbecile  among  pots  and  pans,  I  am  a  philoso- 
pher, a  Socrates,  in  the  groves  of  Academos. 
Fools  are  obstinate,  but  wise  people  fit  tfiemselvcs 
to  the  situation." 

Examining  their  books,  I  found  they  were  in 
words  of  two  and  three  syllables,  and  just  com- 
mencing the  "  Second  Eclectic  Reader." 

"Now,**  I  said,  "let  us  have  slates  and  pencils, 
and  the  new  words  in  each  lesson  you  will  write 
on  your  slates."  Sullen  looks  and  shaking  of 
heads  was  the  response;  pig-tails  wagged  obsti- 
nately. 

The  slate  exercise,  it  may  be  observed,  is  an 
important  adjunct  in  teaching  ordinary  scholars 
to  read.  The  writing  of  the  words,  or  even  the 
effort  to  write  them,  impresses  them  on  the  mem- 
ory, and  while  it  is  the  best  way  of  learning  to 
read,  it  is  the  only  true  way  of  learning  to  spell. 
All  the  spelling-lessons  in  the  world,  committed 
to  memory  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  will  never 
make  a  speller,  since  it  is  almost  entirely  a  matter 
of  the  eye. 

But  the  China  boys  could  not  understand  all 
this,  and  if  they  could,  it  would  have  made  no 
difference,  for  they  are  as  obstinate  as  mules. 
They  had  come  to  learn  to  read,  and  not  to  learfi 
to  write — that,  no  doubt,  was  the  way  in  which 
they  put  it  to  themselves.  Finding  the  proposal 
for  slates  received,  as  has  been  said,  with  sullw 
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looks,  I  wisely  accepted  the  situation,  and  after 
a  short  consultation  with  the  Principal,  decided 
it  best  to  humor  them,  and  stick  to  the  reading 
prr  se.     With   Anglo-Saxon   pupils  the  slate  or 
blackboard  exercise,  however,  should  not,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  be  dispensed  with.     Not  only  is 
\i  important  in  learning  to  spell,  but  the  variation 
anci  relief  from  the  monotony  of  learning  to  read 
adds  zest  and  interest  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
But  I  am  well  assured  that  it  is  useless  to  devise 
any  scheme  for  relieving  the  drudgery  of  learning 
i3     teaching  a  Mongolian.     By  nature,  he  prefers 
th^  solemn  and  lugubrious  phase  of  things,  and 
knowledge  enveloped  in  a  smile  would  be  beyond 
bis  comprehension.    He  would  be  suspicious  of  it, 
ari<l  suspect  it  to  be  a  snare.     A  Stoic  by  nature, 
li^  would  not  care  to  be  wafted  even  to  Paradise 
013  beds  of  roses. 

Xeeping  this  before  my  eyes  from  that  time 

forth,  every  thing  went  on   swimmingly.     I  had 

S13C  in  class,  four  of  them  not  far  from  thirty,  per- 

Iiaps,  and  the  other  two  possibly  boys  of  fifteen 

or  sixteen.     I  touch  with  extreme  caution,  how- 

e^irer,  upon  the  matter  of  their  age ;  for  it  is  one 

of  the  peculiarities  of  this  very  peculiar  people, 

tHat   it  is  next  to  impossible  to  tell  how  old  a 

C^liinaman  is.     He  knows  no  more  himself  than 

^l^e  man  in  the  moon  as  to  when  he  appeared  on 

^^is  mundane  sphere,  and  he  may  be  a  Methu- 

saileh  or  a  Cagliostro,  for  aught  he  knows  to  the 

<^OTitrary.     As  to  his  face,  it  is  a  sphinx  which 

^«lls  no  secrets;  it  perpetually  propounds  riddles, 

l>ut  never  answers'  them. 

Another  perplexing   thing  about   this  curious 

x*Ace  is^  that  in  a  general  way  they  all  look  alike. 

-A^t  least  I  never  could  tell  my  own  laundryman 

from  everybody  else's  laundryman ;  and  I  have 

-vnet  my  own   China  boy  in  the  street  without 

Icnowing  him,  so  precisely  was  he  like  a  hundred 

other  China  boys.     Naturally,  one  would  expect 

all  sorts  of  odd  complications  to  arise  out  of  this. 

If  the  Caucasians  looked  alike  in  the  same  ratio, 

there  would  be  such  an  unmitigated  confusion  of 

Dromios  and   Antipholuses  as  would   baffle  the 

sagacity  of  an  CEdipus  to  unravel.     But,  strangely 

enough,  with  the  heathen  Chinee  no  such  result 

seems  to  take  place ;  at  all  events  the  courts  are 

•  not  troubled   with   cases  of  mistaken    identity. 

Every  Chinaman  knows  apparently  the  hole  that 

he   fits  into,  and  goes  there,  which  is  more  than 

^^^tt  be  said  of  noany  white  men  ;  and  if  he  is  the 


wrong  man,  nobody  is  any  the  wiser.  If  he  is 
not  **  Ah  Sin,"  he  is  at  least  his  counterpart,  and 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

I  soon  found  myself  greatly  interested  in  my 
queer  pupils,  and  certainly  their  progress  was  re- 
markable. In  this  drudgery  line  of  learning — for 
I  call  this  initiatory  stage  drudgery — they  are  cer- 
tainly more  apt  scholars  than  Caucasians  of  the 
same  age.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreary,  not  to 
say  hopeless,  than  teaching  the  ordinary  American 
or  European  adult  who  has  grown  up  without  any 
education.  At  first  glance  this  contrast  in  favor 
of  a  less  civilized  race  is  a  puzzle;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  reading  in  its  initiative  is  a 
purely  mechanical  process,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
they  are  a  mechanical  race.  In  writing  they  are 
equally  apt,  and  learn  with  a  readiness  that  would 
distance  any  white  competitor.  Thus  much  for 
their  deftness  and  sleight  of  hand.  Morally,  we 
Christians  might  take  a  lesson  from  this  heathen 
Chinee  in  his  unselfishness  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  each  one  for  all  the  others.  They  hold 
together,  as  some  one  has  said,  'Mike  the  bundle 
of  sticks'*  in  the  story.  There  were  two  of  my 
class  for  example  who  could  have  gone  on  much 
faster  than  the  rest,  and  wishing  to  do  the  best  by 
them  individually,  I  rather  urged  this;  but  they 
always  replied,  *'No;  tod  muchee  for  oder  man.** 
As  already  hinted,  it  was  not  my  policy  to  force 
them. 

Among  any  gang  of  Chinese  workmen,  it  is 
well  known,  there  is  always  a  leader.  And  so  in 
my  class  there  was  one  who  gave  the  cue,  and  was 
a  sort  of  oracle.  All  leaders  must  have  qualities 
that  give  rise  to  such  leadership,  and  the  oracle 
of  my  class  was  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  he  was 
an  excellent  fellow.  He  was  quite  worthy  of 
"giving  the  nod,*'  and  th^  rest  sanctioned  it,  as 
if  it  were  aye  and  verily 

"  The  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  a  god." 

Now,  this  ''boss"  man,  as  they  called  him,  had 
a  huge  Chinese-English  dictionary  always  at  his 
elbow,  which  he  kept  under  his  especial  jurisdic- 
tion. When  I  failed  by  pantomime  or  language 
to  make  clear  any  definition,  it  was  the  province 
of  Quou  (Christianized  William)  to  search  this 
oracle,  a  still  greater  one  than  himself,  and  Slav- 
ing found  the  solution,  to  explain  it  to  his  fellows. 
What  surprised  me  was  the  ease  with  which  he 
could  ransack  this  dictionary  from  end  to  end. 
What  Anglo-Saxon  pupil,  let  me  ask,  having  made 
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no  farther  progress  than  the  "Second  Eclectic 
Reader,"  could  do  as  much  with  an  English  dic- 
tionary ? 

I  may  mention  that  one  of  my  scholars  read  by 
himself,  in  an  English-Chinese  book,  explanatory 
hieroglyphs  accompanying  each  lesson.  This  is 
no  doubt  the  way  in  which  all  the  beginners  have 
been  at  first  taught.  In  addition  to  the  class 
already  mentioned,  I  afterward  took  charge  of 
three  more  advanced  pupils,  giving  extra  time. 
One  of  these  had  an  especial  ambition  to  study 
grammar.  He  was  the  only  pupil  in  the  school 
who  was  considered  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
abstruse  subjects  of  syntax  and  etymology,  and 
was  indeed  quite  a  superior  person  in  his  way. 
He  went  by  the  name  of  Thomas,  and  was  a 
Christian  and  a  communicant.  There  was  less 
difficulty  in  teaching  him  grammar  than  I  had 
anticipated;  his  progress  was  retarded,  however, 
by  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  language,  but 
there  was  no  want  of  capacity. 

At  9.15  P.M.  the  school  recitations  closed  for 
the  evening,  and  were  followed  by  brief  religious 
exercises  in  the  chapel,  in  which  the  whole  school 
joined.  These  included  the  commandments,  creed, 
Lord's  Prayer,  etc.,  in  English,  A  hymn  was  then 
sung  to  the  melodeon,  and  with  the  doxology  and 
collect  for  the  day,  very  reverently  read  by  Mr. 
Young,  the  school  was  dismissed. 

Their  organist  was  Wy  Tong,  a  Christian  con- 
vert who  had  adopted  the  American  costume,  and 
was  one  of  the  best-looking  Mongolians  I  have 
ever  met  with.  On  occasional  evenings  when  he 
was  absent  I  offered  my  services,  and  performed 
as  organist,  to  the  apparent  wonder  of  my  own 
class,  who  gazed  at  me  with  as  much  astonish- 
ment as  the  native  Mexicans  did  at  the  cavalry  of 
Cortes.  It  is  to  be  presumed  these  people  must 
be  in  a  chronic  state  of  amazement  at  every  thing 
they  see  in  this  country — a  country  where  woman 
is  the  ruling  power,  and  where  she  can  not  only 
teach,  but  play  upon  musical  instruments !  Is  it 
any  marvel  that  their  pig-tails  wriggle  into  notes 
of  interrogation,  and  their  faces  become  stereo- 
typed into  exclamation- points? 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  School  of  San 
Francisco  was  established  in  1878 — Mr.  Young,  the 
Chinese  Principal,  with  two  or  three  English  as- 
sistants, constituting  the  corps  of  teachers.  The 
two  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  which  communicate 
with  folding-doors,  are  used  as  school-rooms,  and 


are  furnished  with  desks,  maps,  blackboards,  etc 
The  back  room  is  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Chinese,  and  the  Creed,  com- 
mandments, etc.,  in  English,  conspicuous  upon 
its  walls.  There  Mr.  Young  preaches  on  Sunday 
evenings  in  Chinese  to  his  countrymen,  and  on 
Sunday  mornings  reads  the  Episcopal  service  to 
them  in  English. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Young  is  quite  an  interesting 
person.  Although  he  cannot  converse  freely  in 
our  language,  yet  he  reads  it  with  surprising  accu- 
racy, and  understands  nearly  all  that  he  reads. 
His  chirography  is  excellent,  and  he  writes  rap- 
idly and  with  great  facility.  More  than  this,  he 
is  in  many  respects  an  uncommonly  good  gram- 
marian, and  is  quite  at  home  in  that  part  of  syn- 
tax which  we  call  analysis.  Buf  when  he  comes 
to  make  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  in 
the  construction  of  his  own  sentences,  it  is  there 
he  finds  that  the  puzzle  begins.  It  is  easier,  he 
discovers,  to  pull  apart  than  to  build  up — to  ana- 
lyze than  to  synthesise.  Shall  it  be  an  adjective 
or  an  adverb,  a  verb  or  a  participle  ?  These  arc 
comparatively  simple  questions,  but  to  capture  the 
right  prepositions  and  deftly  insert  them  in  their 
proper  places — to  chase  after  the  relative  pronouns 
and  set  them  gracefully  in  the  niches  where  they 
belong — this  to  a  foreigner  is  high  art. 

Mr.    Young   came    from    Canton   in   '66,  and 
worked  his  way  out  to  Mexico,  where  he  remained 
three  years ;   from  thence  went  to  New  York  in 
'69,   and   afterward   to   Philadelphia.     There  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Munroe, 
who  sent  him  to  a  mission  school  for  two  months. 
Next  he  is  working  at  Andalusia  College,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  picks  up   a   little  reading  be- 
tween hours  from  the  students,  but  cannot  write. 
He  remains  there  for  three  years,  and  through  his 
kind   friend,   Mr.   Munroe,  is   then  sent  by  the 
Evangelical   Missionary  Society  as  a  student  to 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio.    There,  in  the  short  space 
of  ten  months — the  extent  of  his  college  course- 
he  acquires  his  knowledge  of  English  gramniar, 
learns  a  little  Latin  and  becomes  an  excellent 
penman.     His  college  course  finished,  Mr.  Young 
proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  where  for  three  years 
he  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  Rev. 
C.  N.  Spalding,  as  a  missionary  student,  prepar- 
ing for  missionary  work.     He  was  ordained  to  holy 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kip,  on  the  loth  of  May,  1879. 
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Hr,  Young  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  aod 
Mirenlly  thoroughly  Americanized  in  his  habits 
1  feelings.  He  enjoys  the  friendship  and  es- 
in  of  several  cultivated,  pious  American  ladies, 
1  is  the  recipient  of  numerous  friendly  letters, 
>ressing  great  interest  in  himself  and  in  his 
rk.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  most  worthy  person, 
tt  does  not  come'within  the  scope  or  intention 
this  article  to  consider  the  vast  Cliinese  prob- 
that  is  to-day  looming  up  before  the  Chris- 


tian civilized  world*  The  conflict  between  the 
two  civilizations  has  already  begun  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can 
arrest  its  onward  march.  My  conviction  is  that 
we  are  standing  face  to  face  with  the  inevitable* 
In  the  light  of  philosophy  I  look  calmly  on>  For 
it  is  as  impossible  to  avert  this  conflict  as  it  was 
for  the  Canute  of  history  to  drive  back  the  omnip- 
otent sea  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  by  the  vain 
words,  * '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther/ ' 


THE 


RIVER. 
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JNG  the  river  nms  down  lo  tlic  sea, 
TIjc  happy  river ; 
The  dancing  river  that  laughcrb  at  me, 
The  golden  river. 

Forgetting  the  sorrows  of  days  gone  by. 

The  tn^rry  river; 
So  swiftly  and  gladly  tl  maheth  by. 

The  blithesome  river. 

Down  to  ihc  wild  and  wonderful  scfl» 

The  moaning  sea  • 
Thftt  ever  liaih  been  and  ever  nhali  be. 

The  mystic  sea, 

That  breakcth  its  might  on  the  stubljorn  shore, 

In  anger  bold ; 
Thai  sobbeth  in  grief  on  the  sleeping  shore. 

In  >orrow  untold* 

Each  life  is  but  a  mshing  river, 

Wonderful  nr  gay, 
That  dnwn  to  eternity's  sea  fgrevcr 

Hnldeth  its  way. 


God  help  us  each  our  course  so  Lo  ruRp 

That,  when  His  o*er, 
He  shaU  say,  "  Faithful  servant,  well  done; 

Rejoice  ever  more!" 


P 
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COLEUR    DE    ROSE. 

By  Paul  Pastnor. 


I.  WILHELM  SPEAKS. 

Heinrich,  old  fellow,  is  this  you, 

Chambered  in  such  enchanting  wise  ? 
Why,  you  were  wading  in  the  blue 

Up  to  your  scornful,  steely  eyes 
A  year  ago — and  now  behold 

My  stolid  cynic's  fine  repose, 
Stretched  on  a  couch  of  *broidered  rose. 

Laced  with  a  net  of  sunset  gold ! 
Ah,  but  that  giant  grip's  the  same ! 
Nor  all  the  wiles  of  Fortune's  dame. 
Nor  dimples  in  the  pool  of  Fame, 
Nor  siren  blandishments  of  Fate, 
Thy  thews  of  friendship  enervate ! 
Ha !  let  me  snatch  a  moment's  breath — 
You  would  not  squeeze  your  friend  to  death  ? 
There !     Heinrich  Ross,  you're  not  a  speck 
To  rest  unnoticed  on  my  neck !   . 
How  fat  you've  grown,  and  jolly,  too ! 
Ye  gods !  when  clouded  skies  dropt  dew, 
I  would  have  looked  for  mirth  in  you. 
Come,  what's  the  secret  ?     Pray,  disclose 
This  marvel  of  coleur  de  rose. 
Fame  is  it  ?     No,  for  what  is  fame 

But  shadowy  afterthought  of  men, 
Following  the  inward  sentient  flame, 

As  symbols  chase  the  glowing  pen? 
No,  Heinrich,  'tis  not  fame,  I  ween, 
Has  made  thy  gloomy  brow  serene; 
Nor  riches,  for  in  days  of  old 
Thy  pittance  was  but  unspent  gold. 
Wi/ovfF     Ah,  now  thy  guilty  cheek 
With  tongue  of  flame  essays  to  speak  I 
Come,  tell  me  all.     Thanks;  here's  a  chair. 
Lend  me  your  pipe.     Now  visions  fair 
Shall  drift  athwart  the  hazy  air ! 

II.    HKINRICII  SPEAKS. 
HUi/ieirHt  /'///  married ! 

Nay,  sit  still; 
The  cup's  a-hrim — 'twill  overspill, 
'i'hcie!  take  your  case,  and  you  sliall  hear 
A  love-tale  never  lent  to  ear, 
Save  hers  and  yours. 

Do  you  recall 
The  evening  of  the  Innsbruck  ball? 
Of  course  you  <lo  I   for  all  that  week 
Of  n;iu;^lil  else  ctnild  you  think  or  si)eak. 
r.t>th  day  ainl  night  your  busy  tongue 
'I'lic  praise^  of  my  lady  sunjj, 


And  her  'exceeding  gracious  grace 
In  asking  us  to  Innsbruck  Place. 
And  so  assiduous  was  your  plea. 
At  last  you  conquered  even  me. 
When  came  the  appointed  eve,  we  went. 
Black-gowned,  to  blot  the  merriment. 
Ah,  the  experience  of  that  night — 
Exceeding  surfeit  of  delight  I 
The  glamor  of  the  thousand  lamps ; 
The  white-robed  fair,  like  tented  camps ; 
The  perfumes  caught  from  Paradise; 
The  shining  out  of  starry  eyes ; 
The  low,  sweet  murmur  at  your  side ; 
The  charming  secrets  she'd  confide ! 
The  little  hand  that  almost  talked 
Upon  my  arm,  as  on  we  walked ; 
The  melting  of  the  tender  glance 
Her  liquid  lids  did  but  enhance  ! 
Ah,  Wilhelm,  that  was  our  Beyond ! 
We  never  knew  life's  world  was  round. 
Until  in  student  gown  we  went 
To  blot  the  Innsbruck  merriment ! 

Ah,  well,  the  story,  as  it  grows, 
Grows  shorter — every  lover  knows  I 

Up  from  the  very  depths  of  self. 
The  gloomy,  narrow  gulf  of  self. 
She  drew  me,  as  the  noonday  sun 
Draws  up  the  dark  and  slimy  pool. 
And  in  the  heavenly  sweet  ami  cool 
Weaves  deftly,  till  the  white  cloud's  spun  1 
I  cared  not  now  for  selfish  fame — 
I  cared  not  for  it-  yet  it  came  ; 
And  she,  with  her  redeeming  eyes. 
Tear-wet  and  glad,  made  sweet  the  j^rize. 
Methought,  if  she  had  said  it.  Nay, 
I  had  not  heard  the  world's  great  Yea  ; 
Hut  reverent  at  my  side  she  stood, 
And  wept  for  joy;   so  it  was  good. 

Wilhelm,  you  wonder  at  these  walls 
Warm  with  the  colors  of  the  rose ; 
That  sunny  silence  conies  and  goes. 

And  luxury  like  a  mantle  falls. 

^^)U  wonder  thai  a  self-sick  youth 

Woke  at  the  blessed  l(^ucli  of  truth  ;  * 

That  from  the  bilterness  of  one, 

'i'hrougli  ihc  sweet  tenderness  of  <^ne, 

lie  lovclh  all      i..  it  n-.i  well? 

Wilhelm  saul  '•  ^'e■^/•  and  silence  fell. 
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evening  among  the  books,  he  makes  ap  his  mind 
that  be  will  have  safficient  light.  As  one  by  one 
the  six  jets  are  set  ablaze^  the  rattle  of  wheels  on 
the  frozen  street  is  heard  in  the  library.  A  car- 
riage drives  np  in  front  of  the  house;  and  stops. 
Then  there  is  a  ring  at  the  hall-door  bell,  which 
James,  having  finished  his  lighting,  starts  to  an- 
swer.   Philip  is  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

"James/'  he  calls  after  the  departing  man-ser- 
vant—''James,  if  that  is  Miss  Howard,  ask  her  to 
kindly  wait  in  the  drawing-room,  and  then  come 
and  tell  me  immediately.'' 

James  bows  asKnt,  and  now  at  the  third  attempt 
quits  the  room. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes,  during  which  time 
Haverholroe  has  taken  up  his  novel  again,  and 
devoured  the  four  lines  of  which  the  darkness 
sought  to  rob  him,  James  returns,  and  throwing 
open  the  door  leading  from  the  hall,  announces, 
"Mr.  Tracey."  • 

Before  Philip  can  rise,  Mr.  Tracey,  a  tall,  fair 
young  man,  with  a  blonde  mustache,  quite  hand- 
some, and  very  stylish,  attired  in  a  long  overcoat, 
has  entered  the  room,  and  is  coming  toward  him. 

"What  a  wonder  I  caught  you  in,"  he  says, 
pleasantly ;  "I  bad  no  idea  of  it.'' 

"So  glad  to  see  you,"  returns  Philip,  advanc- 
ing to  meet  him;  "didn't  expect  you  over  to-day 
in  the  least."  Here  they  shake  hands.  "Take 
^  off  your  coat,  old  fellow,  and  sit  down.  Awfully 
glad  you've  come.  Fve  got  the  house  quite  to 
myself,  and  it's  dismally  dull,  you  may  imagine." 

Tracey  removes  his  coat  and  takes  the  proffered 
chair. 

"Sorry  I  can't  stay  with  you,"  he  says,  warm- 
ing his  hands  at  the  fire,  which  Philip  has  begun 
to  poke  in  the  hope  of  urging  some  life  into  it ; 
"but  the  fact  is,  I  met  La  Tfjche  at  the  depot, 
and  he  made  me  promise  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
club.  Reform  Club,  I  think  it  is;  somewhere 
about  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut." 

"  What  1  you  don't  mean  you  are  not  going  to 
stay  here  to  dinner.  Are  you  really  going  to 
eat  alone?" 

"  Awfully  sorry,  you  know;  but  I  really  couldn't 
refuse  La  Toche ;  haven't  seen  him  for  an  age,  and 
he's  such  a  jolly  fellow.  You'll  see  quite  enough 
of  me  before  I  get  back.  I  supi)0se  you  know 
your  adorable  aunt  invited  me  to  spend  the  holi- 
days here." 

"Yes,"  answers  Philip,  who  has  given  up  the 


fire  u  beyond  his  poweis,  u  he  reaches  ibr  the 
bell-poU,  "  I  knew  she  invited  you ;  bat  I  hadn't 
an  idea  you'd  be  on  to-day.  Thought  yoa  wocdd 
consider  the  Quaker  City  too  tiresome  to  wpcod 
more  than  a  week  in, — most  New  Yorkers  do^ — and 
so  wouldn't  make  your  appearance  before  Chriit- 
mas  Eve.  The  pleasure  of  your  coming  is  all  the 
greater,  being  unexpected,  you  know." 

"Thanks!  Now,  Phil.,  old  man;  yoa  really 
mustn't  think  my  opinion  of  this  enlightened 
village  is  so  poor.  I  rather  like  it;  your  aunt's 
house  especially.  By  the  by,  are  there  to  be 
many  here  this  year?  I  know  she  generally  fills 
up  pretty  well  at  this  gay  and  festive  season." 

"  She's  going  to  have  a  few,  I  believe ;  among 
them  a  Miss  Howard,  Fanny  Howard,  I  think  her 
name  is.  Whatever  induced  Aunt  Harry  to  ask 
her  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  she's  fresh  fit>m  the 
country,  and  must  necessarily  be  the  langhing- 
stock  of  the  party.     Horribly  queer,  you  know." 

"How  amusing!"  adds  Tracey;  "a  coantry 
cousin,  eh?  By  Jove!  I  shall  be  anzioos  to  see 
her.     When  is  she  expected  to  arrive?" 

**  That's  the  mischief  of  it,"  returns  Haverholme, 
emphatically ;  "she's  been  coming  for  two  weeks 
past,  and  hasn't  got  here  yet.  To  tell  the  truth, 
that's  what  I'm  home  for  this  afternoon;  got  to 
do  the  honors,  don't  you  know." 

At  this  juncture  the  footman  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  answer  to  Philip's  summons,  and  proceeds 
to  put  on  some  fresh  coal,  and  build  up  the  waver- 
ing fire. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Phil.,"  Tracey  remarks,  as  though 
the  thought  had  just  come  to  him,  "  do  you  know 
what  room  I'm  to  have  ?  If  you  do,  just  have  my 
trunk  sent  up,  will  you?  for  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
really  think  it's  time  I  was  making  my  toilet,  if  I 
mean  to  keep  that  engagement  at  eight." 

"To  be  sure.  James,  have  Mr.  Tracey's  trunk 
taken  to  the  spare  room  next  to  mine  immedi* 
ately." 

And  when  James  has  departed  to  carry  out  these 
instructions,  Tracey  rises  to  follow.  Just  as  he 
gains  his  feet  the  jangle  of  the  hall-door  bell 
comes  to  his  ears.  Philip  hears  it  as  well.  The 
two  young  men  look  at  each  other  knowingly. 

"  The  country  cousin  !*'  exclaims  Tracey,  omi- 
nously, standing  with  his  hand  on  the  back  of  his 
chair,  and  waiting  the  time  necessary  for  informa- 
tion to  get  to  the  library,  if  it  really  is  that  long- 
tarrying  person.     Exactly  two  minutes  and  a  half 
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are  recorded  by  the  polished  brass  clock  on  the 
mantel  when  the  omnipresent  James  again  appears. 
"Miss  Howard  is  in  the  drawing-room,  sir/* 
he  announces  in  his  usually  monotonous  tone,  and 
closing  the  door  after  him,  makes  his  exist. 

Tracey's  face  becomes  one  radiant  smile.  Haver- 
holme  rises  petulantly  and  stumbles  over  the  drowsy 
pug  which  has  slept  unheedingly  through  the  fire- 
doctoring,  and  now  only  rouses  enough  to  give 
two  or  three  sleepy  winks  and  a  languid  yawn  as 
she  settles  herself  for  another  nap. 

"Just  my  luck  !"  exclaims  Philip,  irritably,  as 
he  goes  to  a  mirror  to  make  sure  that  he  is  pre- 
sentable, which  he  soon  finds  he  is  not ;  his  hair 
~  being  in  a  state  of  bewildering  confusion,  conse- 
quent upon   an   afternoon   spent   in   the  downy 
depths  of  a  luxurious  sofa-cushion  ;  "  if  it  wasn't 
that  Aunt  Harry  is  out,  she'd  never  have  shown 
herself;  even  if  I  had  you  here  to  help  entertain 
her,  I  don't  believe  she'd  have  come;  but  because 
1  am  absolutely  alone,  left  to  my  own  resources, 
here  she  must  pounce  down  upon  me.     Oh,  you 
needn't  laugh,  Fred."  (this  as  he  turns  around  and 
beholds  Tracey's  jubilant  countenance) ;  **  I  really 
consider  it  no  joke.     Think  how  horribly  I  shall 
be  bored  ;  a  whole  evening  spent  in  the  society  of 
*n  Ignoramus, — a  country  milk-maid,  in  all  proba- 
^ility.     Confound  it  all,  old  fellow,  what  can  a 
®an   talk  about  to  such  as  her?     'Pon  honor,  I 
tfon't  know  anything  about  farming;  haven't  the 
*®ast  idea  what  to  say,  you  know,  that  will  put  her 
^^  her  ease/* 

'*  Come,  come,**  urges  Tracey,  still  smiling  at 

"'s    friend*s  discomfiture,   "maybe  she's  not  so 

"*^  ^    all  country  people  are  not  quite  bereft  of 

^heiT     reason.     Tell   you,  Phil.,   I've   often    met 

2^'^^     pleasant  girls  from  the  country.     There's 

^*y   Oameron,  for  instance;  you  know  her,  she  is 

frona    Oatskill,  and  a  perfect  lady." 

*  ^^H,  yes;  that's  all  well  enough,"  goes  on 
Wav^rHolme,  endeavoring  to  smooth  down  his 
,  *"  '^^ith  his  hands,  being  determined  that  he 
1*^^*1  ^ot  go  to  the  trouble  of  brushing  and  comb- 
^^%  Tox-  the  benefit  of  this  rural  lass;  "that's  all 
^^  *"  ^Hough ;  there  may  be  nice  girls  in  New  York 
S\at^^  but  I'm  sure  they  don't  turn  out  ladies 
^u^i:^  this  damsel  comes  from." 

3^tsey?"  queries  Tracey,  laconically. 
No ;  if  it  were  Jersey  I  should  say  nothing, 
^\ier^  are  so  many  nice  little  towns  in  Jersey;  but 
\t  "*»  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  you  know.     Ever 


been  there?  No?  Well,  neither  have  I;  but  I 
can  tell  you  about  what  it  is :  an  old  Moravian 
town — something  like  the  Shakers,  the  Moravians 
are — and  populated,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
families  that  have  recently  settled  there,  by  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.  Awful  place  !  Can't  expect  much 
from  there.  There  now,"  as  Tracey  turns  to  go, 
"don't  you  envy  me?  Hang  it  all !  I  wish  I  was 
going  to  the  club  with  you." 

Tracey,  still  smiling,  starts  off  for  his  room  with 
a  parting  injunction  and  a  few  words  of  encour- 
agement : 

"Keep  up  your  courage,  old  fellow;  I'll  be 
back  about  twelve,  and  if  you  haven't  vanquished 
the  fair  maid  ISy  that  time,  I'll  try  my  hand. 
Ta!  ta!" 

CHAPTER   II. — SHE  CHARMS. 

As  Haverholme  enters  the  well -lighted  draw- 
ing-room, his  hair  still  in  an  unbecoming  state  of 
frowsiness,  and  his  features  wearing  a  forced,  and 
therefore  rather  sickly  smile,  a  lady  in  a  long,  gray 
traveling  coat  and  black  gypsy  bonnet,  who  has 
been  amusing  herself  in  surveying  the  spacious 
apartment  and  its  rich  but  tasteful  fittings,  looks 
up  at  him  from  the  seat  she  has  taken  by  the 
chimney-piece.  As  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  her 
bright,  intelligent  face,  with  its  clear,  fair  com- 
plexion, its  large,  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  pink, 
pouting  lips,  showing  between  them  just  a  hint  of 
pearly  teeth,  his  expectations  are  considerably 
shattered.  Surely  this  cannot  be  the  country  girl 
whom  Aunt  Harriet  has  been  expecting  I  With- 
out doubt  her  appearance  is  as  lady-like  as  any  one 
could  wish  for,  and  he  begins  to  have  reasons  to 
hope  that  her  manners  and  conversation  are  not 
quite  as  bad  as  he  has  so  readily  caused  himself  to 
believe.  Crossing  the  room,  the  smile  he  is  wear- 
ing all  the  while  becoming  more  pleased  and 
natural,  he  experiences  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
finding  words  to  address  her. 

"Good  evening,"  he  says,  in  his  pleasantest 
tone;  "I  suppose  this  is  Miss  Howard,  whom 
Mrs.  Adair — in  fact,  whom  we  all  have  been  ex- 
pecting.** 

Miss  Howard  rises  politely  as  Haverholme 
speaks,  and  he  discovers  that  she  is  quite  tall, 
and  a5  far  as  he  can  judge,  though  the  gray  coat 
does  much  to  conceal  her  figure,  well  propor- 
tioned. 

"Yes,"   she  replies,   in  a  sweetly  modulated 
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voice,  that  drives  away  most  of  the  remaining 
suspicions  that  she  is  any  the  worse  for  being 
from  the  country, 

"I  must  apologize  for  Mrs.  Adair's  absence,'* 
Philip  goes  on ;  **had  she  known  positively  you 
were  coming  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt  she  would 
have  been  at  home  to  receive  you ;  but  she  and 
Eleanor  had  a  very  pressing  invitation  for  a  din- 
ner party  to-night,  and  they  accepted." 

•'Don't  mention  it.  I  would  not  have  had  them 
stay  home  on  my  account  for  anything.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  rather  glad  they  didn't  know  I  was 
coming,  if  it  would  have  kept  them  at  home." 

At  these  words  the  last  of  the  young  man's  pre- 
judices against  his  country  cousin  dissolve  away  as 
vapor,  and  he  determines  he  will  make  himself  as 
agreeable  as  he  knows  how. 

"If  they  had  known,"  he  continues,  offering 
her  a  chair  and  taking  one  himself,  "you  certainly 
wouldn't  have  had  a  strange  cousin  to  receive 
you;  for  I  suppose  we  are  cousins  whether  we  ever 
saw  each  other  before  or  not.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, Mrs.  Adair  is  an  aunt  to  both  of  us?" 

"She  is  not  really  my  aunt,"  replies  Miss 
Howard,  frankly;  "she  is  only  my  stepmother's 
sister ;  but  she  is  very  nice,  and  so  I  have  always 
called  her  aunt." 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to 
become  slightly  familiar,  and,  that  the  formality 
which  has  so  far  characterized  their  meeting  may 
be  done  away  with,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  im- 
pertinent, he  determines  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

"Then,  if  I  find  you  *  very  nice,'"  he  says, 
smilipig  very  pleasantly,  and  his  eyes  mischievously 
twinkling,  "I  suppose  you  will  allow  me  to  call 
you  cousin,  won't  you?" 

At  this  Miss  Howard — quite  blinded  to  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  words  by  the  gentlemanliness  of 
the  manner — laughs  good-humorcdly. 

"We  will  sec,"  she  says.  "Suppose  I  should 
form  an  opposite  opinion  of  you?" 

"Then,"  he  replies,  rejoicing  at  the  success  of 
his  little  venture,  "you  will  of  course  call  me  Mr. 
Ilaverholme,  and  not  Cousin  Phili[),"  thus  intro- 
ducing himself  without  any  awkward  cold-blooded 
announcement  that  **  my  name  is  so-and-so." 

There  is  a  mutual  smile  at  this,  and  then  both  of 
the  young  peoi)le  know  that  the  "ice  is  broken," 
and  that  they  shall  get  on  well  together. 

**And  now,"  says  Haverholme,  "I  su[)pose  you 
would  like  to  see  your  room?" 


"Yes,  please." 

In  answer  to  the  summons  James  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and  Miss  Howard  follows  him  out  of 
the  apartment. 

"  We  dine  at  seven,"  Philip  calls  after  her. 

Having  waited  until  she  has  had  time  to  reach 
her  room,  he  hurries  up  to  his  (Jwn,  and  proceeds 
to  make  his  toilet. 

Seven  o'clock  finds  them  both  in  the  drawing- 
room  again,  but  each  has  undergone  a  decided 
transformation.  In  the  place  of  the  travel-stained 
person  in  the  long,  gray  coat,  there  is  a  charming 
young  lady  in  an  admirably- fitting  black  silk,  a 
dress  which,  being  fashionably  made,  shows  off  to 
perfection  the  plump  roundness  of  her  tall,  slender 
figure.  Her  hair — a  golden  floss — is  caught  back 
becomingly  into  a  thick  plait,  and  her  complexion 
having  been  rid  of  the  inevitable  dust  of  a  railway 
journey,  is  even  clearer  and  softer  than  when  first 
we  saw  her. 

The  possessor  of  the  frowsy  head  and  wearer  of 
the  brown  check  morning  suit  has  budded  into  a 
gentleman  in  decorous  evening  dress,  whose  hair 
is  so  neatly  brushed  and  combed  that  one  would 
suppose  confusion  was  to  it  a  state  unknown. 

They  are  going  into  dinner  now,  he  and  she ; 
and  as  they  walk  across  the  glassy  oak  floor  of  the 
spacious  hall,  Haverholme  cannot  help  thinking 
how  differefit  he  expected  this  would  be  when, 
but  an  hour  ago,  he  first  heard  that  Miss  Howard 
had  arrived.  Even  at  that  moment  he  had  pic- 
tured to  himself  the  annoyance  he  should  feel 
escorting  this  country  girl,  in  her  ill-fitting,  old- 
fashioned  clothes,  into  the  dining-room,  where 
she  would  be  sure  to  provoke  the  mirth  of  the 
butler;  and  how  that  worthy  would  be  laughing 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  awkwardness  and  discomfiture 
of  the  new  arrival.  But  how  different  is  all  this! 
The  lady  he  now  has  beside  him  he  would  not  be 
ashamed  of  anywhere  in  all  the  land.  Where, 
thinks  he,  could  one  find  a  person  more  refined, 
more  graceful,  more  stylish?  She  is,  indeed,  the 
very  opposite  of  all  he  had  supposed  her  to  be,  the 
very  reverse  of  what  one  would  expect  a  country 
town  like  Bethlehem  to  contribute  to  the  world's 
great  family.  They  have  been  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  com- 
menting on  the  usual  pleasures  and  annoyances  of 
traveling. 

**  It  was  very  unlady-like  of  me,  I  know,"  says 
Miss  Howard,  when  they  are  seated  at  the  table, 
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and  the  soup  has  been  brought  on,  "to  keep  Aunt 
Harry  in  suspense  about  the  time  of  my  coming ; 
but  I  didn't  know  myself  positively  until  this 
morning,  and  then  I  thought  it  hardly  worth 
while  to  telegraph." 

"So  glad  you  didn't,"  puts  in  Haverholme, 
**  for  then  she'd  have  been  at  home ;  and  if  she 
had,  I  don't  believe  we  should  have  got  on  so 
well  together." 

"  Don't  know  ?    Why  ?' '  innocently. 

"Because  she  would  have  plied  you  with  all 
sorts  of  questions,  and  you'd  have  been  so  busy 
answering  you  wouldn't  have  had  time  left  to  give 
any  attention  to  me"  (here  he  makes  an  attempt 
to  swallow  a  spoonful  of  soup,  which,  being  rather 
wanner  than  is  palatable,  burns  his  mouth,  and 
for  a  few  seconds  delays  the  flow  of  his  words). 
"And,"  he  goes  on,  "it's  more  than  probable  I 
should  have  felt  badly  over  that — for  I  like  atten- 
tion, you  know — and  wouldn't  have  made  much 
of  an  effort  to  be  agreeable,  and  so  we  might  have 
gone  through  dinner  without  exchanging  three 
words;  for  I  am  awfully  quiet  when  I'm  out  of 
humor,  and  see  what  a  pleasure  I  should  have 
missed !" 

"  What  a  misfortune  it  would  have  been  !  and 
how  very  kind  it  was  of  George  Darley  to  delay 
his  coming,  and  so  prevent  my  getting  off  two 
weeks  ago!" 

George  Darley  !  How  very  familiarly  she  uses 
the  name !  Probably  this  very  pleasant  young 
lady  will  not  prove  so  pleasant,  after  all.  If  she 
is  engaged  to  be  married — and  she  surely  must  be 
near  it,  to  use  a  young  man's  name  as  familiarly 
as  she  has  used  that  of  Mr.  Darley — half  the  in- 
terest of  her  acquaintance  is  gone ;  for  what  plea- 
sure, indeed,  is  there  in  striving  to  be  agreeable 
to  a  person,  when  her  whole  thought  is  running 
for  away  to  some  other  person  who  is,  in  her 
eyes,  inestimably  superior  to  yourself?  So  thinks 
Haverholme,  as  for  a  minute  or  two  he  applies 
himself  to  the  still  steaming  soup. 

"  So  that's  what  kept  you,  was  it?"  he  asks,  at 
length  being  determined  to  settle  the  question  at 
once,  and  have  no  annoying  suspicions  that  may 
be  true  and  may  be  false;  "  it  was  your  desire  to 
see  Mr.  Darley  that  caused  you  to  delay  your 
visit?" 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?"  asks  she,  eagerly. 

"  Haven't  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance." 

"I  wish  you  had.     He  is  so  nice.     He  has  jiist 


returned  from  Turkey,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  Herald;  he  couldn't  stand 
the  climate  though,  poor  man,  and  so  he  had  to 
return." 

"Perhaps  he  had  something  to  return  for?" 
suggested  Philip,  looking  across  the  table  and 
scanning  closely  Miss  Howard's  face  to  see  the 
effiect  of  his  words.  He  fancies  he  detects  a 
blush,  as  she  replies  with  a  smile  : 

"  Well,  yes;  I  suppose  he  did  wish  to  see  some 
one  again." 

This  quite  decides  him.  Miss  Howard  is  with- 
out doubt  engaged  to  George  Darley,  and  George 
Darley  is  her  beau  ideal  of  a  man.  Nevertheless, 
Haverholme  resolves  that  he  will  amuse  himself  in 
trying  to  "cut  George  Darley  out,"  and  thinks 
that  between  himself  and  Fred.  Tracey  this  may 
possibly  be  done,  though  it  will  probably  take 
some  delicate  maneuvering  to  do  it,  Darley  being 
evidently  firmly  rooted  in  the  young  lady's  affec- 
tions. 

After  dinner — which  lasts  over  an  hour — they 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  and  by  means  of 
cards  and  music  manage  to  spend  the  evening. 

They  have  been  playing  casino  for  some  time, 
and  as  Philip  wins  every  second  game  it  has  at 
last  grown  monotonous  and  he  votes  to  change  the 
amusement. 

"  Do  you  sing,"  he  asks,  suddenly.  "  No  one 
sings  here,  and  it  has  been  so  long  since  this  room 
has  heard  vocal  music,  that  it  would  be  quite  a 
treat  for  it,  not  to  mention  the  joy  it  would  give 
me." 

She  laughs  lightly  at  this  sally,  and  replies : 

"  I  sing  sometimes ;  but  I  am  afraid  my  voice 
is  not  much  of  a  treat  for  any  one ;  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  vocalist." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  adds  Haverholme;  "so  it 
is  singing,  it  makes  little  difference  to  me  whether 
it  is  very  good  or  very  bad ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  know  almost  nothing  of  music.  When  I  go  to 
the  opera  I  always  applaud  when  the  rest  do,  for 
I  never  can  judge  for  myself." 

"You  will  not  be  critical,  then?"  says  Miss 
Howard,  as  she  changes  her  seat  for  the  piano- 
stool,  and  allows  her  hands  to  run  lightly  over 
the  keys.  The  next  moment  she  is  singing,  in  a 
voice  clear,  rich,  and  musical, — a  sweet  soprano, — 
that  simple,  melodious  Scotch  ballad,  "Bonnie, 
Sweet  Bessie."  Undoubtedly  her  voice  is  better 
than  she  would  have  led  Philip  to  suppose,  and 
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**  There  is  not  the  least  use  in  trying  to  under- 
stand a  man's  actions/*  says  Mrs.  Harrison,  whose 
three  months'  experience  of  connubial  bliss  has 
led  her  to  believe  that  she  knows  everything  that 
is  worth  knowing  about  "all  conditions  of  men 
everywhere."  "I  have  found  that  they  never 
signify  the  same  thing  twice.  Now,  there's  my 
husband.  One  day  he  came  home  with  a  face  as 
long  as  your  arm,  and  would  hardly  open  his 
mouth ;  and  at  last,  after  much  coaxing,  I  found 
out  that  it  was  because  his  friend  Ralph  De 
Forest  couldn't  dine  with  him;  and — would  you 
believe  it  ? — not  a  week  after  he  was  in  the  same 
way  again,  and  this  time  because  Ralph  was  com- 
ing to  dine  on  the  following  Sunday." 

"Very  strange,"  adds  Mrs.  Adair,  stroking  the 
pug's  smooth,  yellow  back,  '*  very  strange ;  could 
you  never  account  for  it  ?" 

"Oh,  yes!  after  some  weeks;  but  I  was  sorely 
puzzled  at  the  time.  It  appears  Ralph  had  told 
Jack  he  would  be  up  to  dinner  on  Sunday,  to  see 
the  pretty  girl  who  was  once  his  sweetheart, — he 
used  to  visit  me,  you  know,  before  I  knew  Jack, — 
and  that,  of  course,  made  Jack  awfully  jealous." 
She  says  this  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  that  shows 
she  is  fully  aware  of  her  own  beauty. 

"Yes,"  continues  Mrs.  Adair,  "and  I  think 
you  will  find  that  Philip's  behavior  can  be  ac- 
counted for  in  much  the  same  way.  All  we  shall 
have  to  do  is  to  wait." 

"But,  ma,"  Eleanor  urges,  "isn't  it  very 
strange  for  Philip  to  be  so  attentive  to  Adaline 
Sedgewick?  He  has  known  her  so  long,  you 
know,  and  I  rather  thought  he  never  cared  very 
much  for  her  before." 

"  I  hardly  think  he  does  now,  my  dear.  I  am 
older  than  you,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is 
only  a  little  flirtation." 

"But  Philip  never  flirts." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  puts  in  Mrs.  Harrison. 
"All  men  flirt,  and  Philip  Haverholme  is  no  ex- 
ception, /'//warrant." 

"But  if  he  wants  to  flirt,"  Eleanor  goes  on, 
"  why  don't  he  flirt  with  Fanny  Howard?  She  is 
much  pleasanter  than  Adaline,  /think." 

"  So  does  Mr.  Tracey  think,"  Mrs.  Harrison 
remarks.  "  Do  you  know,  Ella,  what  Mr.  Tracey 
told  me  this  morning?"  Eleanor  shakes  her  head. 
"  No?  Well,  he  informed  me  he  was  engaged  to 
a  Brooklyn  lady,  and  that  his  attentions  to  Miss 
Howard   were   only  out   of   politeness,   nothing 


more ;  and  here  you  thought  he  was  in  love  with 
her." 

"  What  an  awful  fellow  he  is,  then  !"  says  Elea- 
nor, who  has  an  idea  that  for  a  man  to  trifle  with 
a  woman's  affections  is  an  offense  that  should 
have  been  included  among  the  prohibitory  com- 
mandments. "He  has  taken  her  every  where,  to 
the  opera,  to  the  theatre,  to  the  Rink,  and  to  the 
Park,  and  last  Sunday  at  church  he  read  out  of 
her  prayer-book ;  he  seems  to  have  eyes  and  ears 
for  no  one  but  her." 

Mrs.   Harrison  laughs  in  a  way  that  indiates 
she  knows  more  than  some  others. 

"  But,  notwithstanding  his  endeavors,"  she  says, 
"  I  don't  think  she's  very  much  in  love  with  him. 
She  doesn't  say  much,  you  know ;  but  as  I'id 
quite  a  talker,  I  found  out,  in  conversation  with 
her  last  evening,  that  she  is  rather  fond  of  Mr. 
Haverholme.  Of  course,  she  didn't  exactly  say 
so,  but  I'm  pretty  quick  at  perception  in  a  case 
like  that,  and  I  am  sure  that  she  />." 

"  What  a  girl  you  are  !"  exclaims  Eleanor,  with 
evident  admiration.      ^ 

"I  think,"  says  Mrs.  Adair,  who  appears  to 
have  grasped  the  situation,  "  if  Philip  knew  Fred, 
was  engaged,  and  that  his  affair  with  Fanny  was 
only  a  flirtation,  he  would  very  soon  change  places 
with  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  he  is  in  love  with 
Fanny?"  asks  Mrs.  Harrison  eagerly,  in  joyful  ex- 
pectation of  having  a  pair  of  lovers  in  the  house. 

"  Not  in  love ;  Philip  is  hardly  smitten  so  badly 
as  that,  I  fancy ;  but"  (very  deliberately)  "Ithink 
it  lies  entirely  with  Fanny  to  bring  him  to  such  a 
condition,  and  I  know  of  no  one  I  would  rather 
see  him  marry  than  her. ' ' 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  shall "  begins  Mrs.  Harrison; 

but  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Sedgewick  and  her 
daughter  causes  her  to  leave  the  sentence  unfin- 
ished. 

Miss  Adaline  is  attired  in  a  pale  blue  morning 
gown  with  a  long  train,  which  sweeps  slowly  after 
her  as  she  walks  languidly  across  the  room  and 
sinks  into  one  of  Mrs.  Adair's  comfortable  easy 
chairs. 

"My  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Sedgewick,  standing 
before  her,  and  surveying  her  daughter's  inani- 
mate figure,  "  have  I  not  often  told  you  not  to 
wear  that  dress.  The  contrast  with  these  olive 
green  chairs  is  absolutely  hideous;  indeed,  ^ 
I  fairly  puts  my  teeth  on  edge." 
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to  burn  more  fiercely  at  every  attempt  to  quench 
it. 

At  eleven  promptly,  the  horses,  black  and  sleek, 
with  a  groom  at  the  head  of  each,  are  at  the  door. 
As  Philip  comes  nmning  down  the  stairs,  looking 
handsomer  than  usual  in  his  tightly-buttoned,  sin- 
gle-breasted riding-coat,  he  meets  Fanny  Howard 
in  the  hall.  She  is  looking  very  pretty.  Her 
dark  green  habit  sets  off  the  beauty  of  her  fair 
face,  and  contrasts  pleasingly  with  her  golden 
hair. 

"Ready  before  me,  were  you?'*  he  says,  taking 
in  the  loveliness  of  her  appearance  at  a  glance, 
and  feeling  the  flame  to  dart  up  with  renewed 
vigor. 

He  leads  the  way  out,  and  helps  her  to  her  sad- 
dle. In  a  moment  he  is  astride  his  own  horse's 
back,  and  the  grooms  stepping  away,  they  go 
walking  slowly  up  the  square  side  by  side.  It  is 
some  time  before  they  reach  the  Park,  and  when, 
at  a  swift  canter,  they  dash  in  at  the  Green  street 
entrance,  they  are  both  in  a  very  good  humor,  and 
both  are  enjoying  the  morning  immensely.  The 
ground  is  hard  and  smooth ;  the  sun  is  sparkling 
on  the  frost-covered  limbs  of  the  gaunt,  gray 
trees,  and  on  the  stretch  of  snow  that  lies  in  a 
thin  sheet,  crisp  and  white,  over  the  sloping 
lawns.  On  they  ride,  past  the  Lincoln  Monu- 
ment, where  the  martyr  President,  in  the  rigidity 
of  bronze,  sits  cold  and  uncovered  in  the  chill 
December  winds. 

''Do  you  not  like  our  Park?**  asks  Philip,  as 


the  horses  subside  into  a  walk;  "there  is  so 
much  of  it,  and  one  can  go  so  far  without  turn- 
ing round,  you  know.** 

"It  is  grand,**  answers  Miss  Howard;  "howl 
should  like  to  live  in  the  city,  where  one  has  all 
the  life  and  gayety  of  society,  and  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  country  as  well." 

"And  why  don*t  you  live  here?'* 

"  Because  my  father's  business  is  in  Bethlehem,** 
she  replies;  "and  where  my  father  is,  there  mj 
home  is.** 

"  But  do  you  propose  to  always  live  in  the  coun- 
try ?    Don*t  you  expect  ever  to  be  married?" 

"  Perhaps,**  replies  she,  laughing,  "  when  I  find 
my  ideal.** 

"And  haven*t  you  found  him  yet?'*  heasb, 
turning  his  eyes  full  upon  her,  while  in  his  brain 
the  names  of  George  Darley  and  Fred.  Traceyare 
continually  tossing  each  other  up  and  down. 

She  turns  toward  him  with  a  mischievous  smile 
playing  about  her  mouth. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  ask?**  she  says;  and 
then  touching  her  horse  lightly  with  her  whip,  she 
urges  him  into  a  gallop.     "  Let  us  see  who  will  be 
first  at  the  bridge,**  she  calls,  as  she  dashes  away 
down  a  bridle-path.     In  an  instant  Haverholmeis 
after  her.     He  is  annoyed  to  be  thus  bantered; 
but  yet  even  this  has  had  only  the  effect  oi  in- 
creasing his  admiration  for  the  girl,  and  he  ioi 
the  moment  gives  up  all  hope  of  extinguishing 
the  flame  that  is  now  burning  so  fiercely. 
(71?  be  continued,^ 
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Ethel  Tane. 


A  FRIEND  have  I.     At  times  we  meet 
Where  myriads  pace  the  city  street. 

Step  aside  from  the  stranger  throng "j 
Talk  for  a  liUle — never  long. 

Glimpses  these  of  a  larger  life, 

Gay  with  laughter  and  tough  with  strife. 

Better  thoughts  that  were  waning  dim 
Brighten  again  at  sight  of  Ixim. 

The  words  he  drops  are  vital  seeds, 
And  bloom  anon  in  worthy  deeds. 


What  shall  I  say  ?     He  comes  to  me 
Much  as  the  west  wind,  fresh  and  free, 

Blows  on  a  rose-bush,  parched  and  lone, 
Cramped  in  a  pot  of  brick  or  stone, 

Clipped  at  a  foolish  owner's  will. 
Prisoner  of  the  window-sill. 

But  he  of  friends  has  goodly  store ; 
What  to  him  one  acquaintance  more  ? 

Well,  an  additional  pair  of  eyes 
That  understand  and  sympathize. 
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By  Marian  Ford. 


The  increasing  prosperity  of  our  country,  with 

the  greater  leisure  thus  secured  to  devote  to  the 

pursuit  of  the  beautiful,  has  nowhere  been  more 

conspicuous  than  in  the  adornment  of  American 

homes.     Even  where  the  purse  was  slender,  deft 

fingers  and  busy  brains  have  devised  many  pretty 

articles  to  make  parlor  and  chamber  cheerful  and 

attractive. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged   that   nothing 
gives  more  relief  to  the  bareness  of  a  scantily- fur- 
nished room  than  curtains  draped  over  windows 
or    doorways.     The  materials  used  for  this  pur- 
pose vary  according  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the 
oi^rner ;  but  very  charming  effects  can  be  produced 
^t    trifling  expense.     Dotted  muslin  trimmed  with 
Suited  ruffles;  plain  muslin  with  an  initial  or  mono- 
S"«~am  embroidered  in  the   centre;  scrim  finished 
**^ith  insertion  and  edging  of  antique  lace;  tatting, 
^-'"oohet,  or  Torchon  lace,  are  all  fashionable. 

The  usual  method  is  to  trim  the  front  and  bot- 

^<^rn  of  the  curtain  ;  but  a  very  pretty  variation  is 

^  ^i^  use  of  insertion,  either  of  the  same  or  differ- 

^*^ti  widths,  running  horizontally  across  the  dra- 

^-^^'Bry,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  accompanying 

*^*lvastration. 

"This  curtain  is  made  of  scrim,  with  three  rows 
^^  ^C"  wide  and  three  of  narrow  crocheted  insertion. 
-*^^^e  design  illustrated  is  so  clear  that  no  one  ac- 
^^"Vastomed  to  crocheting  will  find  any  difficulty  in 
illowing  it.     Only  one  row  of  the  rosettes  should 
*  e  used  for  the  narrow  width.     The  design  in  the 
^  ^lustration  is  completed  with  a  heading  of  chain- 
-stitch, converting  it  into  an  edging  to  be  used  for 
^^nishing  the  bottom  of  the  curtain,  if  the  hem  is 
considered  too  plain.     Small  rings  are  sewed  on 
at  the  top  to  attach  the  drapery  to  the  rods,  now 
more  fashionable  than  cornices. 

Tatting,  antique,  or  Torchon  lace  may  be  em- 
ployed in  place  of  the  crocheted  insertion  if  pre- 
ferred. For  a  sitting-room,  dining-room,  or 
chamber,  where  heavier  materials  are  desired, 
unbleached  cotton  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
scrim,  and  trimmed  with  bands  of  Turkey-red 
calico,  or  the  pretty  stripes  sometimes  found  in 
cretonne,  with  excellent  effect. 

Tf  rods  are  too  expensive,  a  cornice  may  be 


manufactured  at  home  of  a  flat  board,  with  ends 
nailed  to  it  to  project  it  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  window.  This  board  may  be  painted,  cov- 
ered with  a  broad  paper  bordering,  or  better  still, 
a  piece  of  the  Turkey- red  calico  or  figured  cre- 
tonne, matching  the  trimmings  of  the  curtain. 
The  edges  of  the  paper  or  cretonne  can  be  fas- 


Scrim  Curtain  with  Cr(x:het  Insertion. 

tened  down  with  strips  of  the  narrow  gilt, 
!  wood,   or   gaylypainted  mouldings,   to   be 
chased  for  a  few  cents  a  yard.     If  there  is 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  material  selecte 
these  pretty  cornices,  the  lightest  edge  shou 
I  at  the  top  line.     Any  one  accustomed  to  1 
]  tools  can  make  the  frames  in  a  few  hours,  o 
can  assure  our  readers  that  if  neatly  done 
suit  will  be  very  satisfactory.     The  curtain 
gathered   to   a   tape   and   tacked   lightly 
casement,  or   if  preferred,  to   the   back 
I  ^<^rT\\ce. 
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Curtain  Trimmed  with  Lace, — Another  pretty 
style  of  curtain  is  made  of  batiste  of  a  rich  cream 
tint.      Cut  it  threeH]uarters  of  a  van!  loncer  than 


ini 


ill).,  iiiii 
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CRfXHliT    iNSERltONjnR    Si^"ttlM   CERTAIN. 

the  measurement  from  the  top  of  the  window  to 
the  floor.  Hera  each  end  and  both  sides,  and 
add  a  border  of  lace  the  width  of  the  hem.  A 
row  of  insertion,  matching  the  edging,  may  l)e  let 
in  an  inch  from  the  hem.  Turn  over  the  top  of 
each  curtain,  so  that  wlien  looped  back  the  hot* 
torn  will  just  touch  the  floor*  Three  inches  from 
the  top,  and  two  inches  apart,  nm  two  threads, 
forming  a  casing  with  a  ruffle  at  the  top.  Pass 
a  rod  of  plain  wood  through  the  casing  thus 
formed,  finishing  the  ends  with  a  gilt  or 
wooden  hall,  clover  leaf,  or  arrow-head, 
and  hang  by  lambrequin-hooks  from  the 
window-casing.  This  arrangement  makes 
^  lambrequin  and  curtain  in  one,  and  is 

ecially  adapted   for   chambers,   or  any 
*foom  where  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  the 
light  as  little  as  possible. 

Curtain  Trimmed  with  Drawn-Work. — If 
lace  insertion  and  edging  are  too  expensive, 
threads  of  the  batiste  may  be  drawn  out  an  inch 


from   the  hem   that  is  to  form  the  lambrcquiE. 

Draw  them  for  the  space  of  half  an  inch, 

half  an  inch,  and  draw  the  threads  again  for 

.ame  space.    Pass  ribbon,  half  an  ioch  wide, 

olor  corresponding  with  that  prevailing  in 

»om,  in   and  out   through   the  drawn  thn 

vt  the  bottom  of  the  curtain,  one  inch  abovt 

Llie  hem,  draw  the  threads  of  batiste  for  the  s| 

of  an  inch,  omit  an  inch,  and  proceed  thus 

you  have  three  rows  of  drawn  threads,  each 

inch  wide.     Through  these  rows  pass  ribbon 

inch  in  width,  the  same  shade  as  the  half  idcTi 

ribbon  used  at  the  top.     Loop  the  curtains  ladt 

with  straps  of  batiste,  lined   with   the  color  of 

the  trimming  ribbons.     The  c/fect  is  novel 

pretty*     The  widths  of  the  drawn  rows  and 

number  used  may,  of  course,  be  varied  to  m 

the  taste  of  the  maker. 

Towel-Sham, — A  trifle,  which  nevertheless  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  a  chamber,  is  the  device 
of  concealing  the  towels  in  use,  which  have  ne 
cessarily  lost  their  smoothness,  beneath  a  mm 
or  less  richly  embroidered  cover.  This  i 
times  a  towel  trimmed  with  drawn-work, 
in  its  turn  may  pass  through  the  wa&h  vhen 
soiled,  sometimes  a  so-called  towel-sham,  mide 
of  various  materials  ornameDted  in  various  *aySv 
One  pretty  style  is  Turkish  toweling,  cut  in  deep 
scallops  at  the  bottom  and  bound  with  braid. 
Four  scallops  would  be  a  sufficient  number  to 
cut  in  a  towehsham  intended  tp  drape  a  towel-rack 
of  ordinary  size. 

Between  every  two  scallops  is  a  row  of  wide 
braid,  scarlet, blue,  or  black,  embroidered  in  finq 
patterns  with  bright*hued  wool  or  silk,  or  simpJj 
feathered -stitched  to  the  material.  Leaves, 
ter flies,  or  any  other  design  that  may  suit 
fancy  are  cut  from  cloth  or  Ban n el  of  the  SMoe 
color  as  the  braid,  and  appliqu^d  on  the  scsUopas 
and  t,T-ssels  are    fastened    to   the  bottom  of  carfi 
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scallop  and  in  the  several  spaces  between*  I 
ing  the  braid. 
U  a  handsome  towel  is  preferred^  ihc 


panying  ilhistralion  of  drawn-work  will  be  found 
very  pretty.  Threads  are  drawn  from  the  linen 
and  worked  in  the  manner  shown,  with  scarlet  or 
blue  embroidery  cotton,  or  the  silk  that  comes  in 
balls  for  knitting  stockings.  On  each  side  of  the 
drAwn*work  is  a  very  effective  pattern,  the  method 
of  embroidering  which  is  clearly  iUustrated  in  a 
separate  wood-cut.  The  straight  stitches  may 
be  blue  and  the  curved  ones  red,  or  the  whole 
may  be  of  one  color,  according  to  the  maker's 
fancy.  This  will  be  found  a  very  rapid  and  in- 
expensive way  of  preparing  a  handsome,  showy 
article,  and  may  be  numbered  armong  the  list 
of  Christmas  gifts  that  are  always  acceptable  to 
housekeepers. 

Another  illustration  of  drawn-work,  suitable  for 
towels,  the  top  and  bottom  of  chair-backs,  or  the 
ends  of  the  long»  scarf  like  table-covers  now  in 
vogue»  is  given  below.  ITie  beauty  of  the  pat- 
tern will  amply  repay  those  who  have  the  time 
ad  patience  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  pat- 
For  the  solid  portions  of  the  darning,  red 
abroidefy  cotton  may  be  employed,  using  either 
ck  or  blue  for  the  single  stitches  passing  over 
lie  narrow  separating  lines, 
M.4LTESE- Cross  Tidy. — A  very  pretty  tidy,  suit- 
Isle  for  the  bcLck  of  a  chair,  may  be  made  with  a 
ifling  outlay  of  expense  and  trouble  in  the  fol- 
>wing  manner.  Take  a  square  of  the  desired 
ie  of  velvet,  satin,  flannel,  felt,  or  cloth,  and 
"pass  two  ril)bons,  contrasting  in  color  with  each 
other  and  the  foundation,  diagonally  across  it, 
A  tasteful  arrangement  is  a  square  of  black  cloth, 
crossed  with  a  blue  and  a  cardinal  ribbon.  Fea- 
ther stitch  the  cardinal  on  both  sides  with  old  gold, 
and  the  blue  with  white  embroidery  silk.  LTpon 
these  strips  any  design  may  be  embroidered  or 
painted,— a  running  vine,  small,  scattered  flowers, 
or  set  figures,  care  being  taken  to  blend  the  colors 
judiciously.  Small,  flat  buttons,  covered  w^ith  bits 
of  the  ribbon,  are  placed  in  the  angles  formed  by 
the  crossing  of  the  strips,  or  if  preferred,  a  tiny 
daisy,  a  star,  or  a  polka  dot  may  be  wrought  on 
ne  material.  *rhe  square  of  black  cloth  is  then 
imed  with  antique,  Cluny,  or  Torchon  lace, 
a  heavier  finish  is  preferred,  three  rows  of 
inked  cloth  or  flannel,  one  the  color  of  the 
gfuare,  the  others  the  shades  of  the  ribbons,  may 
be  placed  around  the  edge,  with  the  scallops  over- 
lapping, the  upper  row  covered  where  it  joins  the 
tidy  with  a  fancy  gimp. 


Block  Tidy. — Another  very  handsome  design 
is  made  of  squares  of  the  antique  lace  to  be  pur- 
chased at  any  fancy  goods  store.  Two  squares  of 
the  lace,  with  two  blocks  of  silk  or  satin,  trimmed 
in  miniature  after  the  design  of  the  tidy  previously 
described,  and  bordered  with  antique  lace,  would 


Drawn-Work  i^or  Towel,  Tu»v,  or  Tablk-Covui. 

be  extremely  effective.  Another  beautiful  design 
is  to  paint  or  embroider  a  single  flowcf  or  bright- 
hiied  butterfly  in  the  centre  of  each  satin  square. 

Japanese  Tidv. — Still  another  style  of  tidy 
which,  though  it  has  lost  the  gloss  jof  novelty, 
continues  to  remain  in  favor,  is  made  by  applying 
the  Japanese  cr^pe  pictures  to  be  bought  in  any 
large  town   for  a  trifling  sum  to  mummy  clothj 
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Turkish  toweling,  crash,  or  coarse  butcher's  linen. 
Baste  the  picture  firmly  to  the  foundation,  then 
fasten  it  by  feather  stitching  black  braid,  black 
velvet,  blue  or  cardinal  satin  ribbon  around  the 
edges,  and  border  the  whole  with  antique  lace. 
It  is  a  beautiful  ornament  for  drawing-rooms. 

If  a  larger  or  more  elaborate  tidy  is  desired, 
baste  a  second  row  of  braid  or  ribbon  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  first,  feather  stitch  it 
on  both  sides  with  old  gold,  cardinal,  scarlet  or 
blue  embroidery  silk,  and  in  the  space  between 
the  two  rows  work  with  black  silk  imitations  of 
the  quaint  Japanese  or  Chinese  letters.  Instead 
of  lace,  the  edge  of  the  mummy  cloth  or  butcher's 
linen  may  be  raveled  and  knotted  to  form  fringe. 


^<H*— *^i— ^-^— 4 

i4m 


Drawn-Work  for  Towel. 

This  is  an  extremely  pretty  finish,  and  less  expen- 
sive than  lace. 

Persons  living  at  a  distance  from  towns  can 
obtain  these  pictures  by  mail  from  the  Eureka 
Trick  and  Novelty  Company,  39  Ann  street,  New 
York. 

Scrap-Basket. — Another  article,  which  is  both 
useful  and  ornamental,  may  be  made  from  the 
plain  straw  baskets  used  in  offices  to  hold  waste 
paper.  TJiey  are  now  placed  in  chambers  and 
sewing-rooms  to  hold  unfinished  work,  or  the 
scraps  that  daily  accumulate.  Strips  of  ribbon, 
with  their  lower  ends  pointed  and  finished  with 
balls  or  taSels,  are  caught  in  loops  down  the  sides. 
The  tops  of  these  strips  are  concealed  by  a  flat 
band  of  embroidery,  which  may  be  either  canvas 


worked  in  ordinary  cross-stitch,  or  felt  or  flannel 
ornamented  with  Kensington  stitch. 

Another  method  of  trimming  is  to  omit  the 
strips  of  ribbon,  supplying  their  places  by  two 
rows  of  felt  or  flannel  points,  contrasting  in  color, 
each  finished  with  a  tassel,  and  having  a  daisy 
wrought  on  the  point.  The  embroidered  band 
then  finishes  the  upper  row  of  points. 

Tissue-Paper  Lamp-Shade. — A  pretty  and  fash- 
ionable lamp-shade  can  be  made  from  a  sheet  of 
tissue-paper,  rose-color,  scarlet,  lavender,  blue, 
pink,  or  white,  as  best  suits  the  room  where  it  is 
to  be  used. 

Cut  from  the  centre  of  the  sheet  a  circle  large 
enough  to  leave  an  opening  the  size  of  the  top  of 
the  globe.  Fold  it  as  a  handkerchief  is  folded, 
making  the  square  half  as  large,  then  fold  in  tri- 
angular shape,  repeat  once  or  twice  in  the  same 
direction,  creasing  it  heavily  each  time.  Next 
take  it  loosely  in  the  right  hand,  partly  unfold  it, 
and  draw  it  gently  through  the  other  hand  to 
soften  the  creases  and  make  them  flexible.  If  the 
hands  are  inclined  to  moisture,  wear  cotton  or 
wool  gloves  to  prevent  the  paper  from  tearing. 
A  narrow  fringe  of  tissue-paper  of  the  same  or  a 
contrasting  color  at  the  top  and  a  wider  one 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  shade  form  a  graceful 
finish. 

Embroidered  Table. — A  beautiful  table  ma) 
be  manufactured  with  the  help  of  an  ordinary  car- 
penter. The  top  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  "clover 
leaf."  In  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  top  a 
hole  is  made  to  receive  the  legs,  which  should 
flare  slightly  outward  to  give  a  firm  support.  Bur- 
lap, felt,  flannel,  Turkish  toweling,  and  mummy 
cloth  are  all  used  for  coverings ;  but  the  last-named 
material  is  the  prettiest  and  most  fashionable. 
This  may  be  embroidered  in  Kensington  stitch  in 
crewels  on  one  leaf,  with  a  cluster  of  flowers  and 
grasses  and  a  butterfly  flitting  above,  or  a  vine 
may  be  wrought,  following  the  outlines  of  the 
table.  If  the  maker's  skill  is  not  sufficient  for 
this,  the  flannel  or  felt  flowers,  beetles  and  butter- 
flies, to  be  purchased  at  any  shop  where  materials 
for  fancy  work  are  sold,  may  be  used  with  excel- 
lent effect. 

After  nailing  this  covering  to  the  table,  conceal 
the  fastening  by  a  strip  of  mummy  cloth,  cut  seven 
or  eight  inches  wide,  and  raveled  on  one  edge. 
Buttonhole  above  the  raveling  with  bright-hucd 
wool,  harmonizing  with   the   tints  used  in  the 
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table-top,  to  prevent  the  fringe  from  becoming 
deeper  than  was  originally  intended.  Feather 
stitch  on  the  plain  part  of  the  border  two  or 
more  rows  of  worsted  braid  of  different  colors, 
and  tack  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  margin  of  the 
table  with  brass-headed  nails.     Another  finish,  if 


it  can  be  afforded,  or  the  maker's  skill  can  ac- 
complish the  work,  is  the  fashionable  Macram^ 
lace. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that  any  of 
the  smaller  articles  described  would  make  pretty, 
useful,  and  acceptable  Christmas  gifts. 


DECORATION   IN    STRAW   MOSAIC. 

By  Laura  S.  Woodward. 


Fig,  I. 


The  art  of  straw  mosaic  does  not  necessarily 
require  the  use  of  machinery  for  its  execution. 
The  facility  with  which  it  may  be  done,  and  its 
beauty  when  accomplished,  render  it  a  desirable 

addition  to  the  list  of 

those  decorative  arts 
which  are  especially 
suited  to  ladies. 

Although  the  straw 
grown  in  this  country 
cannot  be  said  to  equal 
that  of  Tuscany,  it  has 
sufficient  brilliancy 
and  delicacy  of  surface  to  form  a  tolerable  good 
substitute.  Wheat-straw,  whicji  contains  a  large 
amount  of  silica,  or  flint,  is  far  harder  and  more 
highly  polished  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
cereals.  By  careful  selection,  many  straws  may 
be  procured  which  are  naturally  of  good  colors, 
in  delicate  and  deep  yellows,  and  in  several  tints 
of  green  and  light  red;  other  tints  must  be  given 
by  dying.  This,  in  the  Italian  straws,  is  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner : 

They  are  first  spread  upon  the  grass  for  a  night 
to  soften.  A  blue  color  is  given  by  a  boiling 
solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  called  Saxon 
blue,  diluted  to  the  desired  shade ;  yellow,  by  a 
decoction  of  tumeric ;  and  red,  by  boiling  hanks 
of  coarse  scarlet  wool  in  a  bath  of  weak  alum- 
. water.  A  perfect  white  is  obtained  by  bleaching 
with  sulphur,  and  this  is  frequently  done  before 
djring  is  resorted  to,  as  the  straw  then  takes  the 
color  better.  To  effect  it  the  straw  is  suspended 
in  a  net  in  a  vessel,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
a  pan  of  burning  charcoal,  with  a  dish  containing 
sulphur  placed  over  it.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  simple  method  of  imparting  color  is  by  the 
use  of  those  aniline  fluids  prepared  from  coal-gas 
and  waste,  and  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name 


of  "simple  dyes,"  as  these  involve  no  trouble  in 
their  preparation  and  use,  and  give  brilliant  hues 
of  all  kinds. 

As  the  hard  glazing  of  silica  upon  the  straw  is 
slow  to  take  color,  we  have,  in  our  own  experi- 
ence, found  it  better  to  boil  it  for  some  time  in 
plain  water  to  soften  the  enamel,  afterwards  to 
add  the  dye,  and  move  the  pieces  of  straw  briskly 
about  in  it.  For  very  deep  shades,  oat-straw  or 
rice-straw,  though  less  highly  polished  than  that 
of  wheat,  will  be  found  better,  as  its  softer  texture 
permits  of  its  taking  up  a  larger  quantity  of  color- 
ing matter.  The  best  portions  of  the  straws  for 
use  will  be  those  a  little  above  the  knots,  as  these 
are  cleaner,  from  being  protected  by  the  flag  of 
the  plant,  which  will  have  to  be  peeled  from  them. 
The  pieces  of  straw  should  be  first  cut  into  short 
lengths,  after  which,  those  that  require  it,  should 
be  dyed.  They  must  then  be  split  with  a  sharp 
penknife  into  strips  of  equal  width — ^about  that 
of  the  bands  and  squares  given  in  the  illustra- 
tions— and  cut  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  into 
squares  and  lengths  suited  to  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. For  greater  facility,  it  will  be  well  to 
place  those  of  different  sizes  and  colors  in  sepa- 
rate paper  trays. 

It  is  essential  to  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the 


Fig.  2. 

work  that  the  widtji  of  the  bands  Jfc  squares 
should  be  all  precisely  the  same,  and  to  ensure 
this,  the  beginner  will  do  well  to  cut  them  at  first 
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by  a  paper  pattern.  A  little  practice  will,  how- 
ever, soon  enable  him  to  dispense  with  such  as- 
sistance, and  he  will  find  that  he  can  proceed 
much  more  rapidly  without  it.  It  will  be  found 
to  save  some  trouble  in  the  after- pressing,  if  the 
bands,  when  cut,  are  laid  upon  a  hard,  smooth 


Fin.  3. 

table  or  board,  and  flattened  with  a  rather  hot 
smoothing  iron,  a  piece  of  thin,  clean  paper  being 
laid  iKtween  to  preserve  the  straw  from  discolora- 
tion. 

The  ornamentation  may  now  bo  proceeded  with, 
anil  this  may  either  be  done  by  cementing  the  pieces 
of  straw  at  once  on  tlie  wocKlen  box  or  other  article 
:o  bo  docoratovl.  or  by  first  fixing  them  to  a  piece 
K->{  paper,  to  bo  attached  to  the  article  afterwards. 
If  a  working  pattern  of  the  lull  size  has  l>een  pro- 
vided, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  draw  the  design 
in  detail  upon  the  surface  to  be  covered,  though 
it  may  U'  well  to  rule  in  a  few  leading  lines  to 
prevent  the  work  becoming  iiiacciurmte.     If»  how- 


ever, the  operator  intends  to  work  merely  from  a 
sketch  or  from  a  print,  it  will  be  better  to  rule 
the  paper  with  lines  of  the  same  width  apart  as  the 
width  of  the  bands  and  tesserae,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i.  By  the 
aid  of  these  lines,  little  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
enced in  arranging  the  details  of 
the  pattern  as  the  work  goes  on. 

Before  laying  on  the  straw,  the 
ground  must  be  brushed  over  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  with 
a  strong  cement.  The  cement  we 
should  recommend  may  be  formed 
by  dissolving  isinglass  in  acetic  acid. 
On  this  ground  or  surface  the  bands 
and  tesserae  must  be  neatly  laid  in 
their  places ;  and  as  the  small  size 
of  the  latter  will  render  their  re- 
moval with  the  fingers  difficult,  it 
will  be  well  to  use  a  boxwood  point 
to  take  them  up,  the  end  of  which 
has  been  first  touched  with  the  ce- 
ment. When  laid  in  their  places, 
the  pieces  must  be  flattened  down 
together  with  a  hot  smoothing-iron, 
a  piece  of  thin,  clean  paper  being 
laid  over  them.  If  they  are  attached 
to  paper,  they  should,  when  the 
sheet  has  been  again  cemented  to 
its  place  on  the  wood,  card-board, 
etc.,  be  again  ironed  down. 

For  this  description  of  work,  those 

patterns  are  generally  the  best  which 

can  be  executed    in   straight   lines 

only,  and  the  difi*erent  varieties  of 

the  fret  may  always  be  used  with 

excellent  effect  in  it  as  borders.    Of 

this  we  give  examples  in  Figs.  2  and  3.     In  Fig. 

3  we  give  a  design  in  which  straight  lines  only 

are  also  employed. 

Objects  in  curved  lines  are  not,  in  our  opinion, 
so  well  adapted  tor  straw  mosaic ;  but  as  the  imi- 
tation of  tlowers  is  always  pleasing  to  the  ladies, 
wo  si-.all  ^ivo  some  few  suggestions.  In  such  ma- 
terial it  :s  of  course  utterly  impossible  to  give  the 
gracotul  I'r.cs  and  delicate  drawing  which  consti- 
tute one-half  of  the  I'oa'itv  of  these  natural  objects, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  curves  can  at  all  be 
approaciiovi  is  I  y  viivi.iing  the  tesserae  diagonally, 
which  is  somewhat  of  a  delicate  operation,  as  there 
is  danger  of  splitting  the  straw.     It  is,  however, 
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see  a  man  sit  down  and  devour  what  has  cost  care 
and  skill  and  taste  to  prepare,  and  never  one 
word  of  approval  or  gratification.  It  is  the  way 
of  some  men,  and  a  most  boorish,  disagreeable 
way  it  is. 

While  traveling,  a  few  years  since,  I  was  de- 
tained some  days  in  one  of  our  Western  cities. 
My  room  overlooked  a  lane  or  alley-way,  in 
which  were  several  houses  occupied  by  the  better 
class  of  artisans,  and  I  became  much  interested  in 
one  of  these,  so  much,  that  no  sooner  did  I  hear  a 
glad  shout  from  a  little  voice,  than  I  knew  it  was 
meal-time,  and  "  Daddy  was  coming,"  and  I  took 
up  my  point  of  observation  in  harmless  and  admir- 
ing scrutiny  of  the  well-governed  house.  On  the 
way  in,  the  father  raised  the  rejoicing  child  in  his 
arms,  and  gave  it  two  or  three  resounding  smacks; 
another  one  had  crept  to  the  door-sill,  and  this 
was  lifted  also,  and  its  little  cheek  laid  tenderly 
upon  the  shoulder,  which  was  hunched  up  to 
bring  it  close  to  that  of  the  father's.  By  this 
time,  the  wife  had  brought  a  bowl  of  water  and  a 
white,  coarse  towel;  then  she  took  the  children 
down,  applying  also  sundry  pats,  now  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  little  ones,  and  now  on  the  broad, 
fatherly  ones ;  and  now  the  chairs  were  placed  at 
the  table,  and  while  the  husband  gave  a  last  rub 
of  the  hard,  rough  hands,  he  stretched  out  his 
neck  and  kissed  the  pretty,  girlish  wife,  who 
would  be  hovering  near  him.  They  said  grace, 
they  dined  at  the  plain,  wholesome  board,  and 
more  than  once  I  found  myself  wafting  them  a 
benediction  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes.  It  is  so 
brutish  to  pass  without  a  word  of  recognition  of 
the  Great  Giver. 

The  husband  was  a  grave  man,  and  the  wife  a 
lively,  cheery  one,  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and  very 
chatty.  I  thought  them  wonderfully  well  matched, 
for  there  was  no  moroseness  in  the  man  nor  levity 
in  the  woman,  and  when  Sunday  came,  and  the 
little  household,  dressed  in  all  their  finery,  baby 
and  all,  went  out  to  church,  it  was  a  sight  to  be- 
hold. Theirs  was  quite  model  keeping  house  as 
far  as  it  went. 

I  wish  my  readers  would  read  more  than  once 
the  story  of  Ruth  Pinch,  as  given  in  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit** — it  is  enough  to  make  one  in  love 
with  cooking  and  keeping  house;  the  pretty  girl 
does  every  thing  with  such  a  grace  and  alertness ; 
her  whole  soul  is  so  bent  upon  infusing  comfort 
into  every  thing;  she  is  so  unselfish,  so  loving, 


so  wise,  and  so  unconscious  of  her  wisdom;  so 
good,  and  knows  so  little  about  her  goodness, 
that  she  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Dickens's  many 
lovely,  thoroughly  humane  women.    And  here  Id 
me  remark,  that  Dickens,  like  Shakspeare,  por- 
trays men  and  women  not  monsters  of  perfection ; 
and  he  is  a  safer  guide,  if  guide  be  needed,  than 
the  great  mass  of  fiction  writers.     If  women  form 
their  opinions  of  the  pther  sex  by  what  they  find 
in  these  books,  they  will  be  greatly  shocked  when 
they  come  to  the  reality,  and  learn  that  men  act 
and  think  very  much  as  they  themselves  do  in  or- 
dinary life,  only  a  /////?  more  so;  the  conventional 
man  to  whom  "  it  is  agony  to  weep"— who  is 
"the  very  soul  of  honor;"  who  is  "brave  as  i 
lion,"  and,  "oh,  so  tender!**  who  is  very  taking, 
and  a  cross  between  a  saint  and  devil,  like  Jaoe 
Eyre*s  hero — is  a  myth ;    men  are  nobler  aod 
better,  because  more  human  than  all  this,  and  if 
women  would  cast  all  this  nonsense  aside,  and 
judge  them  by  what  they  are  and  were  meant  to 
be,    they   would    find    themselves    happier,  and 
they  themselves  would  impart  more  happiness  to 
others. 

I  think  men  are  more  naturally  inclined  to  sys- 
tem and  order  than  women  are ;  they  dislike  to 
"see  things  out  of'place;**  perhaps  the  nature  of 
their  studies,  and  the  great  exactitude  required  in 
all  and  every  species  of  handiwork,  produce  this 
effect,  and  hence  it  often  happens  that  matrimo- 
nial bickerings  are  produced  by  this  cause  alone, 
and  thence  they  go  on,  till,  like  the  accumulating 
drift  of  the  maelstrom,  petty  vexations  increase 
and  are  swallowed  up  in  one  vast  circle  of  never- 
ending,  always-beginning  discords. 

"A  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in 
its  place,**  is  the  law  for  good  housekeeping.  A 
bag  for  twine  and  strings;  a  basket  (or  cheap  vase, 
which  is  prettier)  for  loose  papers ;  a  box  for  bun- 
dles, neatly  assorted  and  strongly  tied  ;  jars  of  all 
the  delicious  fruits  labeled ;  loops  to  dusters ;  pegs 
for  all  needful  purposes ;  and  over  and  above  all, 
the  pleasant,  watchful  eye  of  the  mistress.  Every 
week,  from  attic  to  cellar,  every  department  is 
inspected  by  the  good,  careful  wife;  and  every 
morning  the  daily  work  should  be  so  planned  that 
cheerfulness  and  good  order  will  prevail,  and  no 
flutter,  no  fluster,  nor  hurry  mar  the  sweetness  of 
her  handsome,  winsome  face. 

I  do  not  say,  "Avoid  the  first  quarrel,*'  as  most 
of  writers  do,  for  what  chance  is  there  for  quarrel- 
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ing  between  a  truly-mated  pair  ?  They  may  have 
now  and  then  a  little  breeze,  but  there  will  be  no 
bitterness  in  it,  and  the  one  that  first  says,  '' For- 
give me,  darling,"  and  puts  up  the  lip  for  a  kiss, 
is,  for  the  time  being,  the  loveliest  and  noblest  of 
the  two.  If  the  pair  are  candid,  genial,  and  un- 
selfish, they  will  each  so  generously  magnify  the 
excellences  of  the  other,  that  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter than  the  way  which  the  other  thinks  and  does; 
and  there  will  be  a  sort  of  good-natured  strife  t;o 
exalt  and  please  each  other. 

'*Oh,  there  is  nothing  like  home"  to  such  a 
pair;  and  it  is  little  short  of  heaven  to  pure  hearts, 
where  no  rancor  is,  nor  selfishness,  nor  envy,  nor 
malice,  nor  evil-speaking,  nor  malevolence  of  any 
kind. 

"There  is,  of  course,  blame  on  both  sides,**  is 
the  plausible  remark  of  lookers-on  when  difficul- 
ties arise  in  the  marriage  relation.  It  would  be 
wiser,  kinder,  and  better  to  say,  "They  are  un- 
suited  to  each  other,"  and  where  such  is  the  case, 
the  relation  is  a  scourge  and  a  mockery,  deaden- 
ing and  destructive  to  soul  and  body ;  rooting  out 
out  all  that  is  genial,  noble,  and  lovable  in  char- 
acter. It  is  the  great  life-mistake,  and  God  help 
such! 

Then  again  we  shall  hear  of  '  *  change.  * '  *  *  Love 
has  died  out  between  the  two."  Love  never  dies ! 
"It  was  not  love  that  went."  It  was  something 
altogether  unlike,  lower,  coarser,  and  allied  to 
what  is  infernal,  rather  than  divine.  Love  is 
older  than  creation ;  stronger  than  the  eternities. 
Jacob  Belsmen  has  said,  ''I  know  not  but  love  is 
stronger  than  God;*'  he  is  glorious  in  the  gran- 
deur of  the  thought,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
sound.     Those  who  love  once^  love  eternally. 


In  adjusting  the  household,  I  would  have  the 
pair  mutually  helpful ;  but  there  are  certain  mat- 
ters that  look  handsomer  in  the  hands  of  a  woman 
than  in  a  man.     I  think  he,  as  a  gentleman,  who 
should  be  independent  of  all  others,  ought  to  be 
able  to  broil  a  steak,  mend  a  rent,  or  "sew  on  a 
button  ;"  but  it  is  more  suitably  the  province  of  a 
I  woman  to  do  these  things,  the  husband  being  sup- 
posed more  profitably  employed  elsewise. 
I      Every  woman  should  be  able  to  cut  and  make 
household  linen  and  garments  with  economy,  neat- 
;  ness,  and  dispatch.     She  should  cut  her  work,  and 
'  always  have  a  piece  ready  for  the  needle  to  hus- 
band her  time,  and  avoid  hurry  and  confusion, 
j  and  lastly,  my  lovely  married  pair  must  so  manage 
!  the  needful  work  of  the  household,  that  one  hour 
at  least  in  the  twenty-four  be  devoted  to  reading 
and  study — good,  solid,  substantial  books,  to  be 
read  with  care,  for  mutual  advancement  of  thought 
and  solidity  of  character;   poetry  and  romance 
also,  to  elevate  and  enliven,  not  forgetting  the 
great  storehouse  of  our  spiritual  ideas,  the  Bible. 

Human  beings  have  not  yet  reached  any  very 
high  degree  of  perfection ;  even  my  handsome  pair 
may  fall  into  error,  and  then  the  interference  of 
outsiders  is  very  apt  to  increase  the  evil ;  but  let  them 
settle  the  case  between  themselves,  remembering 
that  the  greater  the  fall  the  greater  the  need  of  a 
dear  loving  hand  to  lift  us  up,  and  the  worse  we 
may  become  the  more  shall  we  need  friends ;  no 
true  wife  will  turn  from  the  man  of  her  choice  in 
the  day  of  his  adversity,  nor  in  the  day  of  his 
moral  darkness;  rather  will  she  love  him  with  a 
deeper,  because  of  a  sorrowing  tenderness,  and 
she  will  lead  him  on,  step  by  step,  till  he  more 
than  recovers  the  ground  he  may  have  lost. 
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By  Mary  Walsingham. 


Perhaps  there  has  been  no  age  of  the  world 
when  the  feminine  rage  for  "decorative  art** — 
from  the  highest  point  of  sesthetical  painting  and 
modeling    to  the   simplest    **  fancy   work** — was 
greater  than  it  is  at  present.     Not  a  newspaper 
we  pick  up,  and  scarcely  a  magazine,  which  has  \ 
not  some  few  words  of  encouragement  or  instruc-  ' 
tion  for  the  fair  sisterhood  who,  in  all  parts  of  \ 
the  world,  and  in  every  conceivable  channel,  are  i 


bending  their  energies  to  the  embellishment  of 
home,  and  home  things.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  look  upon  this  as  a  mere  freak,  a 
passing  fancy  or  fashion,  which  is  to  pass  away  as 
other  fashions — the  caprices  of  the  modiste's  art, 
for  instance — vanish,  or  melt  into  new  extrava- 
ganzas. It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  every 
step  taken  in  the  direction  of  culture,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  truly  beautiful,  however  simple,  is  a  step 
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toward  a  higher  degree  of  moral  and  spiritual  ex- 
cellence. We  cannot  refine  our  taste,  we  cannot 
school  our  eyes  to  the  love  of  beautifully-harmon- 
izing colors  and  symmetrical  proportions,  without 
training  them  also  more  or  less  to  the  perception 
and  correction  of  moral  and  spiritual  deformity. 
However  short-lived  may  be  the  fever  which  ac- 
companies this  infatuation  for  ceramics,  the  craze 
for  china- painting,  the  enthusiasm  for  fern-group- 
ing, etc.,  the  real  philanthropists  of  our  race,  the 
thoughtful  men  and  women  who  look  on  and  know 
that  the  search  for  the  beautiful  inevitably  tends 
upward,  cannot  fail  to  see  in  it  the  nucleus  of 
lasting  and  substantial  good  in  many  ways.  The 
inundation  will  subside;  but  as  the  Nile  leaves 
upon  the  overflowed  lands  from  which  it  has  re- 
ceded a  residuum  which  proves  a  benediction  to 
the  soil,  so  will  this  epidemic  of  decoration,  after 
passing  its  flood-tide  and  equalizing  itself,  leave 
behind  a  stratum  thick  with  the  inspiration  of 
true  art.  And  not  alone  in  an  aesthetical  way 
will  this  be  beneficial  to  our  sex,  but  in  the  more 
tangible  and  substantial  way  of  opening  to  women 
many  avenues  of  industry  now  either  not  pursued 
at  all,  or  followed  by  men  solely.  Since  painting 
on  china  has  come  into  vogue  as  a  fashionable 
female  accomplishment,  many  women  have  dis- 
covered in  themselves  not  only  a  remarkable  facil- 
ity in  decorating,  but  also  an  unsuspected  genius 
for  moulding  the  more  elegant  forms  of  pottery. 
Lady  artists  in  several  cities  are  combining  their 
talents  and  energies  in  order  to  secure  for  them- 
selves home-kilns,  where  they  can  cook  their  own 
pottery,  and  one  energetic  lady  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  a  regular  pot- 
tery, it  being  her  ambition  to  mould  as  well  as 
paint  and  bake  all  her  own  ware. 

In  this  is  matter  of  congratulation.  It  promises 
that  the  unevenly-balanced  opportunities  of  men 
and  women,  the  monopoly  which  the  former  to  a 
great  extent  enjoy  of  money-making,  is  not  to  be 
the  source  of  endless  jeremiads.  Women  have 
naturally  a  passion  for  decoration,  a  fine  and  deli- 
cate sense  of  the  beautiful.  For  ages  they  have 
found  vent  for  this  only  in  the  allurements  of  self- 
ornamentation,  the  fascinations  of  the  toilette. 
Now,  we  have  the  hope,  nay,  the  indisputable  evi- 
dence, that  the  innate  passion  and  sympathy  of 
our  sex  for  ornamentation  and  the  pursuit  of 
beauty  will  be  turned  into  useful  and  practical 
channels.      The   great   wave    of  fashion,   which 


commenced  by  prescribing  the  patient  study  of  a 
few  autumn  leaves  in  order  to  reproduce  them 
faithfully  in  chrome  yellow,  lemon,  and  scarlet- 
vermilion,  or  the  exquisite  convolution  of  a  hand- 
ful of  feathery  fern  in  order  to  group  them  so  their 
airy  grace  and  supple  delicacy  might  not  be  lost, 
will  end,  we  hope  and  believe,  by  placing  much  of 
the  decorative  work  of  the  world  where  it  should 
be — in  the  hands  of  women.     But  let  those  of  our 
sex  who  are  ambitious  of  becoming  well-rewarded 
laborers  in  these  new  fields — paid  artisans,  not 
dilettanti  only — lay  one  truth  to  their  souls,  and 
act  upon  it,  as  they  hope  for  success.     It  is  profi- 
ciency alone  in  these  as  in  all  other  branches  of 
art,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  profession  chosen, 
which   insures  success.     Women  are  accustomed 
to  wonder  at  the  preference  shown  to  masculine 
labor,  and  even  to  murmur  at  the  **  injustice"  of 
it;  whereas  the  really  candid  among  us  cannot 
refuse   to  acknowledge   that  there  are  very  few 
things  we  take  the  trouble  to  learn  as  thoroughly 
as  men  do.     Until  we  correct  this  habit  of  half- 
doing  things,  this  setting  up  to  a  professorship  on 
a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge,  we  may  expect 
this  preference  to  be  shown.     Manufacturers  and 
employers  will  always  select  the  best  workmen  (or 
women),  no  matter  who  gets  hurt.     It  is  simply  a 
question  of  ability  ;  and  as  we  cannot  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge the  ability  has  hitherto  been  almost 
always  on  the  side  of  the  opposite  sex,  they  have 
gotten  the  lion's  share  of  the  world's  wages  with- 
out any  injustice  being  either  practiced  or  in- 
tended.    Mrs.  Mary  L.  Booth,  editor  oi Harptri 
Bazary  herself  a  lady  of  masculine  ability,  says 
she  willingly  pays  to  women  the  prices  paid  to 
men  for- manuscripts  and  designs  when  they  arc 
found  capable  of  producing  work  of  equal  merit; 
but  this  rarely  happens.     The  root  of  the  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  women  will  carry  with  them  into 
business  matters  the  expectation,  and  even  claim, 
of  having  their  shortcomings  condoned  and  their 
faults  indulged  on  the  plea  of  being  "only  women," 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  a  paradoxical  species  of 
logic,  they  are  frantically  proclaiming  themselves 
**the  equals  of  men  in  every  respect,*'  and  de- 
manding their  "rights"  as  such.     This  is  blow- 
ing hot  and  cold  from  the  same  mouth  with  a 
vengeance.      Through   long   immunity  they  arc 
naturally  averse   to   routine   duties   and  the  dry 
discipline  of  apprenticeship;  consequently  when 
they  come  to  compete  with  men  on  the  neutral 
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Political. — Once  more  have  the  American  people  as- 
serted their  prerogative  as  freemen,  and  through  that  power- 
ful factor  of  their  peculiar  institutions,  the  ballot-box,  have 
selected  from  their  numbers  the  representative  individual 
who  is  to  discharge  the  executive  functions  of  their  govern- 
ment for  the  four  years  succeeding  the  fourth  of  next  March. 
That  they  shall  have  chosen  wisely  and  well  remains  to  be 
seen ;  but  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  amount  of  vituperation 
and  abuse  that  was  heaped  upon  the  successful  candidate 
throughout  the  campaign, — and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  it 
is  deserving  of  consideration  as  a  criterion, — then  the  people 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 

It  has  almost  become  an  assured  fact,  that  the  worst 
abused  man  in  a  Presidential  contest  proves  the  successful 
one ;  and  in  our  own  limited  experience  we  have  frequently 
observed  this  to  be  the  case  in  many  minor  elections.  For 
this  reason,  k  is  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  us  why  party 
leaders  resort  to  such  tactics.  It  is  certainly  not  the  true 
spirit  in  which  a  campaign  should  be  conducted,  and  besides, 
the  moral  effect  produced  by  it  on  the  enemies  of  republican 
institutions  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  detrimental. 
Aside  from  this,  there  is  another  great  objection  to  be  urged 
against  it,  and  that  is  the  dread  which  it  engenders  in  the 
breast  of  an  honorable  and  high-minded  man  against  facing 
the  ordeal  of  such  a  campaign.  So  much  so  has  this  become 
the  case  of  late  yeaxs,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  good 
and  reputable  men  can  be  induced  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
brought  before  their  fellow- citizens  as  candidates  for  their 
suffrages.  The  result  is  that  political  tricksters  and  men  of 
questionable  repute  too  often  obtain  political  advancement 
to  the  injury  of  public  interests  as  well  as  public  morals. 

The  candidates  of  the  two  prominent  political  parties  at 
the  late  election  were  both  honorable  and  acceptable  men, 
however,  and  either  would  have  made  an  excellent  adminis- 
trative officer.  In  making  a  selection  the  American  voter 
could  not  very  well  have  gone  astray  with  respect  to  the  in- 
dividual candidate.  But  men  alone  do  not  weigh  in  the 
matter  of  such  an  election.  The  issues  involved,  and  the 
principles  of  political  economy  governing  the  ruling  masses, 
were  of  paramount  importance,  and  he  who  was  the  best 
representative  per  se  of  these,  received  their  endorsement 
and  support. 

The  battle  is  over,  and  the  political  excitement  of  the  past 
few  months  has  subsided.  Business,  which  in  a  great  meas- 
ure suffered  stagnation,  is  gradually  reviving,  and  all  indica- 
tions promise  a  restoration  of  commercial  activity  throughout 
the  country,  such  as  it  has  not  witnessed  for  many  years 
past. 

Ireland. — Unhappy  Ireland  is  just  now  exercising  con- 
siderable public  attention  through  the  state  of  anarchy  which 
exists  within  her  limits.  Her  affairs  are  presenting  a  truly 
alarming  and  threatening  aspect,  and  intense  excitement 
prevails  throughout  Great  Britain  on  account  thereof.  The 
cause  of  all  this  is  the  war  between  the  tenantry  and  the 
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landlords.     The  landlords  are  afraid  to  compel  those  wbo 
till  their  land  to  pay  the  stipulated  rents.     In  their  atteskpts 
to  do  So  they  have  been  met  by  resistance  and  violence. 
And  in  such  resistance  the  tenantry  have  had  the  moral 
support  of  the  Land  League,  an  organization  of  agitators. 

Reports  indicate  that  charges  have  been  sworn  out  agains 
a  number  of  these  Land  League  agitation  leaders  for  con 
spiracy,  among  them  Mr.  Parnell,  member  of  Parliameiit: 
A  Mr.  O'Connor,  chief  lieutenant  of  PamcU,  represents  tbaj 
if  the  government  persists  in  its  prosecution  of  these  Land 
League  members,  murder  and  agragrian  outrages  most  he 
expected;  that,  in  the  event  of  their  imprisonment,  meef-' 
ings  of  Irishmen  will  be  called  in  that  country,  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  a  demand  made  for  a  confederation  (^ 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  in  place  of  the  existio^ 
union. 

The  prosecution  of  leading  members  of  the  Land  League 
is  for  seditious  utterances,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else 
the  government  can  do.  The  government  is  bound  to  asset 
its  supremacy ;  it  is  bound  to  protect  life  and  make  tke 
ownership  of  property  secure.  The  leaders  of  this  League 
declare  their  intention  of  unsettling  existing  property  rights 
altogether ;  the  change  they  propose  is  right,  but  the  way  in 
which  they  propose  to  make  the  change  is  wrong.  The  ia* 
flammatory  language  used  by  the  leaders  has  led  many  of 
the  ignorant  people  to  believe  they  were  cruelly  wrongwi, 
and  has  incited  a  good  deal  of  the  landlord-cshooting,  uvi 
many  of  the  numerous  minor  crimes. 

It  certainly  is  the  duly  of  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  deplorable  condition  of  affairs.  The  combination  against 
property  is  supported  by  recent  tribunals  armed  with  all  the 
power  that  absolute  unscrupulousness  supplies.  Landlords 
and  agents  are  threatened,  and  many  perambulate  the  coun- 
try stirring  up  sedition  and  class  warfare.  Arms  are  pouring 
into  the  country  by  the  thousands,  and  in  every  hamlet  and 
in  almost  every  homestead  are  deadly  weapons  purchased 
for  an  object  only  too  well  known.  It  is  not  what  the  state 
of  the  country  is  to-day,  nor  what  it  will  be  a  week  hence, 
that  excites  the  attention  of  patriotic  and  order-loving  men, 
but  what  it  will  be  a  month  hence,  if  no  provision  is  made 
to  check  the  torrent  of  lawlessness  and  sedition  which  is 
pouring  over  the  country. 

A  Terrible  Harvest. — We  would  commend  to  the  earn- 
est consideration  of  those  critics  who  have  so  generously 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  publishers  in  the  **  Nana"  discus- 
sion, especially  since  they  have  so  persistently  displayed 
their  peculiar  views  to  our  attention,  the  following  statement 
of  facts  as  furnished  to  the  London  Christian  by  the  well- 
known  writer  and  correspondent,  Henry  Varlcy,  Esq.  We 
quote  his  own  language: 

**  In  1878  the  suicides  in  France  had  reached  the  feirfol 
total  of  6434,  or  at  the  rate  of  124  per  week.  In  1870  the 
numbers  were  given  at  1457,  so  that  there  is  an  augmenutioa 
of  nearly  2300  in  eight  years. 
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"  Such  acts  are  most  common  among  the  young,  and  espe- 
cftliy  women  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one.     In  five  years,  I 
Mjs  the  official  report, '  the  acts  of  self-destruction  in  this 
section  of  the  community  have  actually  doubled.'  I 

"  Xa  there  not  a  cause  ?  Most  certainly.  The  axiom  of 
wacT\  c:e  is — for  every  result  there  must  be  an  adequate  cause. 
An  ozig  the  causes  may  be  named : 

"  X  .  The  flood  of  impure  and  licentious  novels  that  have 
corz'xa  pted  the  women  of  France. 

"  ^.  The  shameless  French  plays,  and  the  infamous  social 
life  'K>Mit  undermines  honor,  modesty,  and  truth,  that  is  fast 
malcLxxg  Paris  as  vile  as  were  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

**   3.  The  infidelity,  more  corrupt  than  Papal  iniquity  and 
sop<5.aslition,  that  laughs  to  scorn  the  restraints  of  home,  of 
1*^  »    of  right,  and  God,  and  last,  not  least,  the  Moloch  fash- 
ion 9    ^at  makes  fair  forms  and  features  the  fascinating  bait 
V&   ^>ie  gilded  dance  of  death.     Natural  affection  and  holy 
^ «    trodden  down  in  the  French  metropolis  lie  weeping, 
and  liellish  passion  sweeps  the  boulevards  in  dainty  tresses 
*^\d  the  exquisite  refinements  of  our  higher  civilization. 
^o  wonder  that  the  list  of  suicides  among  the  young  women 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  increases ! 

•*  Natural  affection  is  a  blessed  and  yet  a  terrible  power. 
Unrestrained,  undisciplined,  and  without  the  fear  of  God,  in 
Uiousands  of  cases,  it  hurries  the  young  into  the  vortex  of 
Corruption ;  and  where  the  dark  dogma  of  infidelity  and  the 
Cant  lie  of  skepticism,  <  Death  ends  all,'  is  believed,  who 
can  wonder  that  the  blasted  life  hastens  to  'destruction  in  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Seine  ?  We  ask,  How  long,  O  Lord, 
ere  •  the  mystery  of  iniquity*  shall  end  ?" 

In  return  for  the  bountiful  harvest  which  an  all-wise 
Creator  has  vouchsafed  us  of  that  which  is  nourishing  to 
both  soul  and  body,  and  of  which  we  are  enabled  to 
send  abroad  a  plenty  to  millions  of  suffering  and  starving 
fellow -beings,  we  do  not  want  the  fruits  of  such  a  harvest. 
Against  its  importation  we  demand  the  protection  of  the 
most  stringent  of  protective  tariffs.  We  arc  raising  enough 
Cain  here  now  without  importing  more. 

Cremation. — Through  a  late  copy  of  the  London  News 
we  observe  that  the  Italians  are  resolved  to  make  the  sys- 
tem of  cremation  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  headquarters 
of  the  institution  at  Milan  have  recently  received  a  very 
singular  addition.  Its  customers  were  confronted  with  a 
difiBculty  which  at  first  had  not  been  anticipated.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  know  what  they  were  to  do  with  the  ashes  of 
their  deceased  relatives.  It  seemed  improper  that  ordinary 
sepulture  should  follow  so  unusual  a  process  as  cremation. 
The  management  at  Milan  has  at  last  found  its  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  Incineration  is,  after  all,  but  a  revival  of  an 
old  fashion,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  follow  out  the 
usages  of  its  originators  in  order  to  cause  all  difficulty  to  dis- 
appear. The  Crematory  Temple  at  Milan  is  to  have  an  , 
annex,  which  will,  in  fact,  be  a  cemetery.  The  munici-  | 
palitj  has  already  selected  its  architect  and  approved  the 
plans  which  he  has  furnished.  The  cemetery,  when  com-  . 
pleted,  will  differ  as  widely  from  an  ordinary  graveyard  as 
cremation  differs  from  ordinary  sepulture.  It  will  be  an 
Etruscan  building,  thirty-six  feet  high  by  about  twenty  feet  . 


long,  and  will  be  furnished  with  recesses,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  according  to  the  present  design,  in  each 
of  which  several  cinerary  urns  can  be  placed.  The  authori- 
ties are  so  confident  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking  that 
they  have  ordered  vaults  or  catacombs  to  be  constructed 
under  the  nave,  and  these  will  become  the  private  property 
of  families.  The  practice  of  cremation  seems  to  have  made 
more  way  in  Italy  than  in  Germany,  to  which  two  countries 
of  Europe  it  has  as  yet  been  almost  entirely  confined. 

The  American  Bible  Revision  Committee  have  com- 
pleted the  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  transmitted  the  result  of  their  labor  to  England. 
The  British  committee  will  meet  shortly  for  final  action  and 
the  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  ex- 
pected to  issue  the  revised  New  Testament  in  February, 
1881.  The  Old  Testament  will  be  published  two  or  three 
years  later.  The  American  revisers  have  given  their  time 
and  labor  for  eight  years  without  compensation.  The  neces- 
sary expenses  have  been  provided  for  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. Any  friend  of  the  great  undertaking  who  will 
contribute  toward  the  expenses  ten  dollars  or  more  before 
February  next,  will  receive  a  memorial  copy  of  the  first  Uni- 
versity edition  of  the  revised  New  Testament,  handsomely 
bound  and  inscribed.  The  money  to  be  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent (Rev.  Dr.  Schaff ),  or  treasurer  (Mr.  Andrew  L.  Tay- 
lor), in  the  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Dress  Reform. — The  subject  of  dress  reform  is  at  pre- 
sent receiving  much  attention  in  England,  and  all  classes  of 
society  are  becoming  deeply  engrossed  in  the  discussion 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  the  Queen,  the  lady's  news- 
paper of  that  country.  The  subject  was  introduced  and  the 
discussion  commenced  by  Lady  Ilaberton,  and  the  great 
interest  taken  by  women  in  the  matter  shows  the  very  wide- 
spread discontent  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  against 
the  imperative  decrees  of  fashion.  Lady  Haberton  advo- 
cates a  radical  change  in  the  present  style  of  ladies*  dresses, 
to  overcome  the  impediments  to  free  locomotion,  which  arc 
attendant  upon  the  tied-backs  and  other  close-fitting  skirts. 
As  a  substitute  she  suggests  a  skirt  divided,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  taper  to  each  ankle,  somewhat  after  the  Turkish  style 
of  skirt.  This,  she  argues,  would  obviate  all  the  difficulties 
which  ladies  now  encounter,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be 
a  decided  improvement  in  point  of  taste  as  well  as  comfort. 
Her  suggestions  have  met  with  the  endorsements  of  several 
other  prominent  ladies;  but  the  great  majority  appear  to  de- 
nounce any  alteration  which  would  tend  to  assimilate  the 
dresses  worn  by  the  two  sexes. 

The  Queen  editorially  says :  "  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
There  is  but  one  class  of  beings  in  society  more  repuUive  to 
wholesome-minded  men  and  women  than  women  that  affect 
masculine-looking  garments,  and  that  is  the  men  who  dress 
effeminately.  To  those  who  remember  the  fate  of  the 
Bloomer  costume  of  some  five-and-twenty  years  since,  there 
appears  but  slight  probability  of  the  suggestions  that  ap- 
peared in  Lady  Ilaberton's  letter  being  ever  put  into  prac- 
tice. Women  appearing  in  the  streets  in  Bloomer  costume 
were  followed  by  mobs;  on  the  stage  they  were  ridiculed  in 
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As  for  hats,  almost  e?ery  fonn  is  worn,  from  the  Ablx^  to 

^c  Gainsborough,  inclading  the  pastry-cook  cap,  called  in 

-Eng/and  the  Tarn   o'   Shanter.     Muffs  are   now   made   to 

*3(ch  the  hat  or  bonnet,  and  plush  muffs  of  envelope  or 

P^fcet  shape  arc  trimmed  with  feathers,  lace,  and  birds. 

1  iierc  are  also  muffs  made  entirely  of  feathers,  which  look 

exactly  like  the  richest  sable,  and  they  are  delightfully  soft 

And  Jight ;   others  look  gay  with  small  1>ows  of  cardinal  or 

vio/ct  ribbon  studded  among  the  feathers. 

There  is  much  that  is  new  in  lace.     Effect  is  sought  after 
rather  than  exquisitely  fine  work.     The  (juantity  of  gold  and 
glitter  introduced  into  black  lace  is  surprising.     Gold  thread 
IS   used    for  outlining  the  design,  and  masses  of  glittering 
tinsel   enliven  others;  silver,  gold,  and  copper-red  tints  are 
combined  in  the  most  cunning  manner;  the  result  is  showy. 
Black    Torchon  laces  have  leaves  of  gilt  threads,  and  the 
black  Spanish  laces  have  the  large  leaf  designs  entirely  uf 
gilt  that,  it  is  said,  will  not  tarnish.     White  Spanish  lace  has 
gilt  or   silver  threads,  and  is  beautifully  beaded  wiih  pearl 
and  opal   cut-beads.     Black  Brussels  net  beaded  with  jet  in 
foliage  designs  and  in  stripes,  also  in  passementerie  patterns, 
is  to  be  used  for  trimming  black  silk  dresses,  while  for  even- 
ing dresses  the  same  designs  are  repeated  on  while  net  with 
white   jet    and  iridescent  opal  beads.     There  are  also  new 
white    laces   for  trimming  lingerie.     'Hie  point  fleurelte  is 
especially  pretty  for  bordering  mull  muslin  fichus  and  col- 
larettes,      jj  j5  Q^  tjjj»  same  fine-meshed  net  used  for  Lan- 
guedoc  and  point  d'esprit,  but  instead  of  the  large  figures  of 
Languedoc,  or  the  pin  dots  of  point  d'esprit,  it  has  liny  de- 
lacbed  flowers  wrought  upon  it  in  rows,  and  is  then  finished 
with  Small  points  or  scallops.     Vermicelli  lace  is  also  new, 
and  is  made  by  drawing  cord-like  threads  through  it  in  scr- 
penUne   designs.     New  applique  laces  have   large  artistic 
de&^E^s  made  of  mull  muslin  applied  on  Brussels  net,  with 


button-hole  stitching  on  the  edges.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  the  new  laces,  and  should  be  sewn  on  plain 
without  gathers,  in  ihe  way  the  Russian  laces  arc  used. 
There  are  also  several  inexpensive  laces  made  in  the  designs 
of  round  point,  some  of  which  are  called  Alen^on,  and 
others  point  de  Brabant  lace,  all  testifying  to  the  fact  that 
the  rage  for  imilalion  lace  is  always  on  the  increase. 

The  single  narrow  balayeusc  flounce  edging  the  skirt  is  to 
be  seen  on  most  winter  costumes.  It  is  mounted  in  inch 
wide  box-plaits  instead  of  kilts,  is  about  a  finger  deep,  cut 
on  the  cross,  and  lined  with  crinoline.  It  is  sewn  to  the 
edge  of  the  skirt  with  a  cording. 

A  special  feature  of  the  ladies*  winter  cloaks  for  this  sea- 
son is  their  gay  lining  of  plush,  especially  in  red  and  golden 
shades,  and  in  the  heliotrope  tints.  These  linings  vie  with 
those  of  fur  in  their  richness,  warmth,  and  extravagance. 
In  some  cloaks  the  sleeves  are  turned  up  in  capricious  ways 
to  display  ihe  plush  lining,  and  sometimes  black  plush  used 
in  this  way  is  the  only  trimming.  What  is  called  seal-skin 
fringe  is  a  new  chenille  fringe  that  is  rich  and  effective. 
MoNsy  ruches  of  feathers  and  of  passementerie,  also  very 
wide  feather  borders  of  black  ostrich  tips,  are  on  the  hand- 
somest cloaks.  Laces  are  again  used,  especially  on  the 
quaint  Directoire  garments,  and  on  the  Spanish  wraps. 
Instead  of  the  thick  plaitings  of  lace  seen  last  season,  these 
laces  are  now  most  often  gathered  to  form  full  frills. 

Light-colored  clolhs  are  preferred  for  jackets,  and  these 
are  made  wnrm-looking  by  having  darker  plush  or  velvet 
collars.  The  shape  of  these  differs  so  little  from  those  worn 
last  year  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  >mall  exp>ense  to  re- 
model last  year's  jacket?,  the  only  change  needed  being  the 
collar,  cuffs,  and  po«:kets  of  plush.  Small  round  capes  of 
cloih,  heavily  beaded,  are  prepared  for  winter  wear. 
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Lace. — A  late  number  of  the  Inter-Ocean^  Chicago,  in  ' 
referring  to  a  fine  piece  of  lace  workmanship,  says  : 

"  While  china  painting  and  KcnNington  embroidery  have 
been  talked  of  and  exhibited  «al  home'  in  Chicago,  a  piece 
of  lace  work  has  been  executed  here  of  such  perfect  ion, 
after  ten  months  of  expert  industry,  as  to  make  one-half 
believe  that  the  Old  World's  mantle  has  at  last  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  young  city.  Strange  to  say,  thi^.  lace  was 
not  wrought  for  a  wedding-flounce  or  a  wcdding-veii,  but, 
according  to  that  same  Old  World's  traditional  taste  which 
has  made  sacristies  and  sanctuaries  the  treasuries  of  the  mo-t 
exquisite  handiwork  in  existence,  f«*r  a  prie-t's  coita,  or 
short,  loose  surplice,  and  has  been  presented  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Holy  Name  parish  to  their  j>a-tor,  the  Rev,  \)x.  Mc- 
Mallen,  Vicar-General,  and,  «-ince  ihe  death  of  Bi-liop 
Foley,  administrator,  of  the  dioce-jc  rjf  Chicago.  The  colt  a, 
moreover,  wjis  wrought  by  one  of  I.>r.  Mc Mullen's  i>ari*h- 
ioners,  Mrs.  James  Conlan,  who^e  skill  has  been  long  the 
admiration  of  those  interested  in  this  beautiful  industrial  art. 


"The  piece  in  question  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  families 
of  Iri-'h  ham  1- made  lace,  and  is  knfiwn  all  over  the  three 
kingdoms  a^  *  Miss  Reed's  lace.'  It  was  introduced  on  the 
Bath  c*-tate,  County  Mrinaghan,  Ireland,  al>out  forty  years 
ai;o,  by  the  lady  wlK)>e  mnie  it  bears,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Lady  Si^ulh,  Lady  Shirley,  and  Lady  Fox.  Salesrooms 
fi»r  this  lace  arc  C'tablished  in  iJublin,  I/>ndon,  and  other 
piincipnl  ciiic>  of  the  inlands,  as  through  them  ladies  send 
order-,  to  the  schools.  Mrs.  Conlan  received  her  instructions 
from  Miss  Reed  per-on..iIy,  and  her  drawing-lessons — for 
she  draw-  her  own  pattern? — from  a  renowned  L/^ndon 
ma'-ler  named  Mniic-sa.  In  lime  she  was  appointed  as 
teacher  in  Miss  Reed's  school,  and  was  intrusted  with  a  lace 
vr-il  to  be  worn  by  Lady  Lox  at  a  wedding.  This  was  exe- 
<j.i!':d  with  s;ifji  i:I«-;ni:ce  and  ]>roniptne=is  ihat  a  lace  flounce, 
to  be  pre-entcd  hy  L'sdy  L'X  to  her  Ma;esty,  Queen  Victoria, 
on  the  o'Cii'-ion  *>{  h'.r  \i'-it  to  Lul>iin,  was  put  into  the 
han-ls  of  Mi-s  Refrd'-.  puj.il  liiid  as,isiariJ,  now  Mrs.  Conlan, 
of  Chicago;   and   we  do  not   believe  the   1.  cc  flounce  pre- 
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sexited  to  her  Majesty  exceeded  in  delicacy  of  execution  or  ' 
elegance  of  design  the  cotta  presented  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Holy  Name  parish  to  their  pastor.  This  utilizing  of  home 
skill,  thus  securing  a  unique  specimen  of  industrial  art,  in- 
stead of  cutting  several  yards  of  *  point*  from  a  piece,  of 
which  the  remainder  can  be  bought  by  the  next  rustomer,  is 
an  example  to  be  followed." 

Hints  on  Buying  Cloth. — In  selecting  a  cloth,  one  of 
the  first  qualities  to  be  ascertained  is  the  closeness  and  fine- 
ness of  its  texture.  In  material  of  an  inferior  kind,  ihe  text- 
ure is  open  and  coarse,  a  defect  which  can  be  detected  in  a 
moment  by  holding  it  up  to  a  strong  light.  If  the  light  , 
passes  through  it,  the  cloth  cannot  be  of  first  quality,  and  | 
will  gi^^e  way  and  become  full  of  holes  after  a  little  use.  A 
really  good  cloth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  closely  woven 
and  so  compactly  fitted  together  as  to  be  perfectly  impervi- 
ous to  light ;  and  this  will  of  course  wear  better  than  the 
first-mentioned.  The  thickness  of  the  material  will  influ- 
ence this  to  some  degree ;  but  a  thick  cloth  is  not  always  a 
good  one'.  We  should  prefer  one  of  a  moderate  thickness, 
but  which  was  opaque.  Softness  is  an  essential  quality,  and 
is  as  important  in  this  fabric  as  in  the  case  of  silk,  while  it 
may  be  tested  for  in  the  same  manner;  namely,  by  gathering 
up  the  folds  and  observing  the  angles  which  they  assume. 
In  the  best  cloths,  especially  those  which  are  black,  the 
color  is  some  guide  as  to  quality ;  tho^e  of  the  finest  char- 
acter being  of  the  best  color.  The  smoothness  and  perfect 
equality  of  surface  must  also  be  observed,  as  the  common 
varieties  are  not  brought  to  the  same  high  state  of  finish  as 
those  of  closer  and  more  compact  texture,  and  this  test  is 
applicable  to  both  sides  of  the  fabric.  In  a  really  first-rate 
material  there  is  often  but  little  difference  of  finish  between 
the  face  and  the  back  surface.  This  is  an  important  quality 
with  respect  to  economy ;  as  when  the  front  surface  is 
slightly  worn  or  soiled,  the  garment  may  be  turned,  when  it 
will  be  nearly  as  good  as  when  first  made  up.  When  pur- 
chasing a  cloth,  inijuiry  should  always  be  made  as  to  its 
having  been  well  shrunk,  as  if  this  has  not  been  pioperly 
effected,  a  shower  of  rain  will  probably  destroy  its  beauty 
and  spot  it  all  over. 

A  word  may  here  be  given  with  respect  to  a  base  imita- 
tion of  cloth  known  in  the  trade  as  "  shoddy."  This  is  fre- 
quently well  got  up  and  finely  finished  ;  but  it  is  utter  rubbish 
and  thoroughly  unserviceable.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
fragments  of  old  cloth  felted  on  a  coarse  woven  texture,  and 
may  be  delected  in  a  moment  by  tearing  the  fabric  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  Another  good  test  is  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  draw  out  the  fibres  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  A  really 
good  cloth  will  yield  fibres  of  some  length ;  but  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  draw  these  out  of  shoddy,  on  account  of  their 
shortness.  Where  a  cloth  of  extreme  cheapness  is  shown  to 
the  intending  purchaser,  this  test  should  always  he  applied, 
as  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  fabric  composed 
of  such  short  fibres  (which  resemble  dust  in  their  raw  state) 
cannot  be  so  strong  or  firm  when  made  up  as  that  in  which 
the  longer  ones  are  used,  as  these  latter  from  their  [^renter 
length  arc  more  firmly  interlaced,  and  consequently  ofler 
tn-eater  resistance  to  any  tearing  strain. 


To  make  Felted  ahd  Woven  Cloth  Waterpfoot— 
To  make  woolen  goods,  whether  felted  or  woven,  stronger^ 
heavier,  and  less  permeable  to  moisture,  they  arc  treated^ 
according  to  a  recent  French  patent,  in  the  following  pa- 
ner:  loo  parts  by  weight  of  alnm  are  dissolved  in  thesune- 
weight  of  boiling  water.  In  a  second  vessel,  loo  paits  bf 
weight  of  glue  are  soaked  in  cold  water  until  they  hiTc 
taken  up  double  their  weight  of  the  water;  the  supeiflwxs 
water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  glue  warmed  until  it  b 
melted  ;  when  boiling  there  is  added  to  the  glue  five  paits 
by  weight  of  tannin  and  two  parts  by  weight  of  siliate  of 
soda.  The  solution  of  alum  is  now  added,  and  the  wbok 
boiled  well,  stirring  meanwhile  until  it  is  completely  mixed; 
it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  will  be  of  the  consisteocj 
of  gelatine.  Two  pounds  of  this  composition  are  then  boikd 
for  three  hours  in  20  to  24  pounds  of  water  while  the  water 
which  evaporates  is  replaced  by  the  addition  of  more,  so  that 
the  bath  retains  always  the  same  consistency,  which  most  be 
tested.  After  the  boiling,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool 
down  to  about  170°  Fahr.,  when  the  cloth  or  felt  is  soaked 
in  it  for  half  an  hour.  The  latter  is  then  placed  nearly 
horizontally  upon  a  table  or  frame,  so  that  the  superflaoos 
liquid  can  run  off;  the  temperature  in  the  room  mdst,  how- 
ever, not  be  high,  to  avoid  the  material  drying  more  in  one 
part  than  in  another.  The  liquid  which  drips  off  is  gathered 
for  further  use.  After  this  the  cloth  or  felt  is  dried  in  the 
air  or  by  a  stove  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  120° 
Fahr.,  but  all  the  time  kept  in  a  horizontal  position;  itii 
then  calendered  between  two  bowls  heated  to  120°  Fahr., 
and  made  up.  Where  the  goods  have  been  dyed  before  thi?- 
treatment,  they  are  supposed  to  retain  the  color  more  firmly- 
Where  they  are  dyed  in  light  hues,  the  glue  must.be  white^ 
and  the  alum  perfectly  pure,  1.^,,  free  from  iron  and  other- 
dangerous  substances. 

Clothing   in   Relation   to    Health. — In  the  practicaf 
working  out  of  his  views  on  health  (which  seem  to  gain  in 
favor  with  (German  scientists),  Professor  Jaeger,  of  Stuttgart, 
commends  so-called  normal  clothing,  which  (l)  consist^ ex- 
clusively of  wool,  and  (2)  is  specially  arranged  to  keep  warm 
the  middle  of  the  line  of  the  front  of  the  body.    The  general 
object  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  fat  and  water  in  the 
system,  the  author's  leading  principle  being  that  the  greater 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  the  more  it  is  ablet* 
resist  epidemic  diseases.     To  the  well-known  properties- 
wool,  as  regards  moisture  and  heat,  Professor  Jaeger  mal 
a  curious  addition.     He  claims  to  prove  that  in  our  org 
ism  there  are  certain  gaseous  volatile  substances — dusti 
(odorous  substances) — which  are  continually  being  liber 
in  the  acts  of  breathing  and  perspiring,  and  have  iropv 
relations    to   mental    states.     Two    distinct   groups  ai 
those,  viz.,  of  lust  and  unlust  stoffe  (substances  of  pi 
and  disliking);  the  former  are  exhaled  during  a  joy' 
pleasant  state  of  mind,  and  produce  this  state  with  heif 
vitality  if  inhaled.     Of  the  latter  the  reverse  is  true. 
l:)e  rendily  verified  that  during  joy  and  happiness  the 
pcrs])iration  is  not  disagreeable,  while  during  ang 
^'reat  nervous  excitement  it  is  offensive.      The  sulv 
disliking  have  therefore  a  bad  odor,  and  in  an  ai 
of  them  the  vitality  is  lowered  ;  hence,  in  a  state 
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and  fear  the  body  is  more  susceptible  to  contagious  diseases. 
Now,  Professor  Jaeger  contends  that  sheeps'  wool  attracts 
the  "  substances  of  pleasure" — and  this  is  distinct  from  its 
gxeeX  odor-absorbing   capacity  in  general — while  clothing 
made  of  plant-fibre  favors  the  accumulation  of  the  offensive 
substances  of  dislike  with  their  evil  consequences.     A  large 
amount  of  experimental  evidence  is  adduced  in  support  of 
these  views.     The  experience  of  the  many  persons  who  have 
adopted  this  normal  clothing,  botlv  for  summer  and  for  win- 
ter, is  stated  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Making  Knit  Cotton  Goods  to  Imitate  Wool. — When 
knit  shirts  and  drawers  were  first  introduced  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  goods  were  wool.     The  great  extent  to  which 
cotton    is  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  knit  under-gar- 
"lents  makes  it  almost  ridiculous  to  speak  of  these  articles 
o/"   apparel  as  •*  flannels."     It  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  since 
^^e  first  successful  power-knitting  machine  was  made.     And 
'^^''e,    by  the  way,  it  may  be  interesting   to   remark   that, 
^^lioiigh  a  hand  machine  had  been  in  use  in  England  for 
'^^^-rly  two  centuries,  and  numerous  eflforts  had  been  put 
*-*"*tH    to  adapt  it  to  run  by  power,  it  was  reserved  to  an 
^*">^«rican   to  succeed   in    this   direction.     An    enterprising 
'^^^''ekeeper  in  Albany,  New  York,  saw  the  need  of  such  an 
^^'^^ntion,  and  hired  a  young  man  then  working  in  a  cabi- 
^^^   shop  there  to  make  the  attempt.     The  latter  purchased 
■^^"^     old  hand-frame  for  fifiy-five  dollars  in  April,  183 1,  on 
^''^^Hich  he  commenced  his  experiments,  and  in  six  days  had 
^^^     arranged  the  apparatus  that  it  would  knit  by  turning  a 
^^rank  at  the  side.     In  the  fall  of  1832  the  invention  had 
*^^come  so  far  a  practical  success  that  a  small  factory  was 
^Hen   started  to  make  knit  goods  with  it  in  Cohoes,  New 
^'"ork,  and  the  old  "  reciprocating  frame,"  then  first  put  into 
^se,  not  only  made  the  fortunes  of  the  storekeeper  and  the 
iriventor,  who  set  out  in  so  business-like  a  way  to  accomplish 
tVieir  object,  but  started  an  industry  which  has#ince  become 
c>f   vast   magnitude.     At  first  the   material   used   consisted 
largely  of  wool.     It  was  not  until  after  several  years  that  it 
A,vas  found  that  one-half  cotton  would  make  a  good,  service- 
able article,  but  then  and  ever  since  it  has  been  customary 
to    sell   these    knit   under-garments,  wherever   possible,  as 
woolen  fabrics.     The   experienced    housekeeper,  or   ladies 
who  purchase  their  own  dress  materials  sufficiently  to  be- 
come  somewhat   acquainted   with   the    ditlerence    between 
cottons  and  woolens,  probably  know  belter,  but  the  great 
majority  of  customers  for  the  goods  do  not.     There  are  few 
people,  we  venture  to  say,  who  suppose  that,  in  purchasing 
these  goods,  they  are  buying  fal)rics  with  absolutely  no  wool 
in  them.     Yet  such  is  really  the  case  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  goods  made.     It  is  probable  that  fully  one-half  of  all 
the  knil  shirts  and  drawers  made  in  this  country  are  manu- 
factured  from   cotton   exclusively,  and,  where  any  wool   is 
used,  it  forms  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  weight  ol 
the  fabric.     We  know  of  one  manufacturer  who,  two  years 
ago,  made  up  a  lot  of  goods  in  which  he  put  20  per  cent, 
wool ;  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  more  for  them  than 
others  obtained  for  an  all-cotton  article;  his  conclusion  was 
that  fabrics  containing  so  much  wool  were  **  too  good"  for 
the  general  market,  and  he  has  since  used  cotton  only^     But, 
with  the  substitution  of  cotton  for  wool,  the  mlfftifiacJturers 


have  constantly  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  produce 
goods  which  would  look  as  though  they  were  made  of  wool. 
Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  bleaching  and  dyeing, 
and,  in  making  white  goods,  two  or  three  particular  shades 
of  white  are  given  to  the  fabrics.  In  the  dyeing  of  colored 
goods,  the  dyes  used  are  especially  intended  to  give  effects 
which  might  lead  a  customer  to  suppose  the  goods  were 
made  of  wool,  and  colors  which  will  not  take  well  on  cotton 
are  avoided.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those 
who  buy  and  sell  the  goods  are  deceived,  unless  it  may  be 
among  the  small  dealers ;  among  those  who  wear  the  goods, 
however,  we  doubt  whether  one  in  fifty  would  acknowledge 
wearing  under-garments  made  of  cotton  alone,  and  most  of 
them  would  be  extremely  indignant  at  having  this  fact 
brought  home  to  them,  although  every  manufacture/  knows 
that  hardly  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  wear  these  goods  have 
garments  with  any  appreciable  proportion  of  wool  in  them. 

Japanese  Velvet. — It  is  Veil  known  that  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rich  and  curious  combinations  in  textiles  the 
Japanese  are  extremely  pioficient.  We  understand  that 
they  have  recently  attempted  the  manufacture  of  velvet,  and 
the  industrial  world  will  await  the  results  with  interest. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  cloths  are  the  product  of  the 
Tycoon's  looms,  for  he  manufactures  court-robes,  and  nearly 
everything  worn  by  himself.  It  has  been  the  custom  also 
for  each  Daimio  to  have  his  private  loom  for  weaving  the 
brocades  with  his  own  crest  which  he  and  his  retainers  wore. 
These  brocades  were  of  satin  and  dull  silk,  or  of  silk  and 
gold  thread.  The  last  was  a  popular  combination  of  rich 
Japanese  textiles,  and  numerous  designs  appear  in  silk  and 
gold  woven  together.  Rich  cloths  of  every  description, 
from  the  thickest  satin  or  brocade  to  the  thinnest  gauze,  are 
woven  in  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  manner;  and  in 
some  of  the  very  simplest  fabrics,  in  towels  and  dusters  of 
the  cheapest  material,  are  seen  very  effective  designs.  The 
Japanese  grasp  boldly  the  most  incongruous  elements,  and 
bring  out  of  them  a  certain  pleasing,  even  harmonious,  effect. 
A  broken  bamboo  or  two,  a  flight  of  strange-looking  birds, 
a  few  creeping  plants  introduced  in  rather  startling  colors, 
give  a  rather  outri  appearance,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
fascinating.  The  Japanese  seem  to  have  no  code  of  color- 
ing, but  each  one  seizes  the  tints  that  seem  happiest  to  his 
mind ;  yet  they  have  a  sort  of  instinct  in  the  matter,  being 
masters  of  the  law  of  contrast.  So,  too,  in  the  designs  them- 
selves. There  is  no  need,  and  especially  in  the  cloths 
adorned  with  embroidery,  for  one  pattern  to  be  repeated. 
Flowers  may  be  scattered  about,  but  no  two  seem  to  be  quite 
alike,  nor  could  we  wish  them  so  when  we  consider  their 
strange  but  exquisite  beauty.  Velvet  is  not  a  native  manu- 
facture of  Japan,  though  recently  they  have  introduced  it  to 
some  extent.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  they  will 
follow  the  old  style  of  making  it,  and  therefore  we  may 
expect  something  new  and  even  startling  in  the  line. 

Collection    of    Winter    Stores    for    Decorations. — 

Mountain-ash  berries  should  be  picked  before  the  berries 
begin  to  drop.  The  best  method  to  preserve  them  for 
winter  use  is  unquestionably  strong  common  salt  pickle, 
strong  enough  to  float  an  apple.     Tubs,  crocks,  or  glass  jars 
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country;  appreciating,  no  doubt,  the  fact,  that  a  certain 
s  of  French  writers  have  already  made  that  much  too 
lalatable  for  refined  readers. 

'  The  Princess  Ogherof,"  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  Rus- 
a  novel,  its  scenes  being  laid  in   Russia.     The  plot  is 
ll-defined  and  strong;  is  artistically-constructed  and  de- 
loped,  and  many  of  its  incidents  are  exceedingly  dramatic. 
r  such  a  nature  are  the  scenes  attending  the  emancipation 
f  the  serfs,  the  interview  between  the  Princess  Ogherof  and 
4icbael  Averoef  in  the   Botanical  Garden,  and  the  final 
Aeeting  of  the  widow  and  the  officer,  .who,  after  having 
been  reported  dead,  had  returned  wounded  from  the  Cau- 
casus.    Running  through  the  story  is  a  pretty  love  romance, 
fall  of  sunlight  and  joy,  in  which  figure  manly  young  Serge 
Averoef  and  his  youthful  and  arch  sweetheart,  Nastia  Mela- 
gnire.     The  characters  in  this,  as  in  all  of  GrevilleS  writ- 
ings, are  drawn  with  a  master  hand.     It  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  Miss  Sherwood  has  made  a  most  excellent  trans- 
lation of  this  work,  in  every  respect  preserving  the  delightful 
charm  so  characteristic  of  the  original. 

Lre  Grande  Florine.  Sequel  to  •*  The  Str anglers  of 
Paris."  By  ADOLPHfe  Belot.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  George  D.  Cox.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Pe- 
terson <Sr»  Brothers. 

The  sequel  to  "  Les  Estrangleurs'*  is  written  in  the  same 
crisp,  pointed  style,  and  displays  the  same  close  observation 
of  human  nature.  The  same  characters  appear  in  it,  and  all 
points  in  relation  to  them  are  fully  explained.  Whoever  has 
read  "  Les  Estrangleurs"  will  need  "  Le  Grande  Florine" 
to  complete  the  history  of  Belot's  characters. 

How  I  Found  it  North  and  South.  With  Maxy's  State- 
ment. Boston  :  Lee  6r»  Shephard, 
Born  and  reared  on  a  New  England  farm,  the  author,  like 
many  another  New  England  boy  of  his  younger  days,  went 
to  sea  before  settling  down  in  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  however,  he  married,  and  took  charge  of  the  "old 
farm,"  the  paternal  homestead.  Loss  by  fire,  and  a  desire 
to  get  along  faster  in  the  world,  led  him  after  some  years  to 
the  city,  where  he  soon  learned  that  "  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters."  To  relieve  himself  from  the  anxieties  and  per- 
plexities of  the  city,  he  at  length  turned  back,  with  ardent 
longings,  to  seek  the  former  peace  and  quiet  and  true-heart- 
edtiess  of  the  country. 

But  the  old  home  being  then  in  other  hands,  he  must  look 
for  a  farm  elsewhere;  and  it  is  here  that  his  story  begins, 
"  How  I  Found  It,"  in  which  he  tells  how  he  found  other 
farms,  how  his  subsequent  farming  paid,  and  finally,  with 
what  success  he  attempted  to  establish  a  home  in  Florida. 
His  varied  and  eventful  experience  has  supplied  the  mate- 
rial for  a  narrative  which  is  truly  more  interesting  than 
fiction,  engaging  at  once  the  attention  of  the  reader  and 
holding  it  with  constantly  increasing  interest  lo  the  end. 
And  for  those,  at  least,  who  have  a  desire  to  go  to  farming, 
this  experience  will  have  some  value. 

Appended  is  "  Mary's  Statement,"  in  which  the  ever-lov- 
ing and  devoted  wife  gives  some  pleasing  reminiscences  of 
those  earlier  years  at  the  old  homestead,  with  an  account  of 
David's  management  of  the  farm,  the  profits  derived,  and 


also  a  viwd  description  of  the  event  that  shrouded  their 
home  in  gloom,  and  was  the  final  cause  of  their  leaving  it 
for  the  city.  The  whole  forms  a  story  which  no  lover  of  the 
country  and  of  rural  life  can  fail  to  find  pleasure  in  reading. 

Marco  Polo ;  His  Travels  and  Adventures.    By  George 

M.  TOWLE.     Boston  :  Lee  &*  Shepard. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  "  The  Heroes  of  Hbtory,"  of 
which  "  Vasco  Da  Gama,"  •*  Pizarro,"  and  "Magellan" 
have  already  secured  a  warm  welcome  from  the  "Young 
Folks,"  for  whose  especial  benefit  they  were  written.  1  bey 
are  as  attractive  and  entertaining  as  the  most  exciting  story- 
books, and  are  reliable  histories  of  the  characters  and  times 
of  which  they  treat. 

In  this  volume  the  story  is  told  of  the  famous  Venetian, 
Marco  Polo. 

Brought  up  amid  luxury  and  wealth,  of  a  bold  and  curi- 
ous mind,  he  went  forth  from  his  home  in  the  beautiful 
Queen  City  of  the  Adriatic,  and  for  many  years  lived  among 
a  far-off  Asiatic  people,  and  at  a  court  of  barbaric  yet  splen- 
did pomp.  He  made  many  dangerous  journeys  into  wild, 
distant  lands,  and  among  the  fierce  tribes  of  Carthay,  Thibet, 
India,  and  Abyssinia.  His  life  was  passed  in  almost  inces- 
sant successions  of  hair-breadth  escapes.  Nor  did  his  career 
of  valor  and  stirring  action  cease  with  his  return,  laden  with 
riches,  to  his  native  Venice.  He  engaged  in  the  bitter  war- 
fare between  the  two  republics  of  the  sea,  Venice  and  Genoa; 
became  a  prisoner  of  the  latter  State,  and  while  in  prison 
dictated  the  wondrous  narrative  of  his  adventures,  which  still 
survives,  a  precious  legacy  left  by  the  great  traveler. 

He  was  in  all  things  manly,  brave,  persistent,  intelligent, 
and  chivalrous,  and  the  scenes  and  incidents  in  which  he 
was  the  leading  actor  were  in  the  highest  degree  thrilling 
and  dramatic. 

Japanese   Fairy  World.     Stories  from   the  Wonder- 
Lore  of  Japan.     By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  Author 
of  "  The  Mikado's  Evtpire."     Illustrated  by    Ozawa^  oj 
Tokio.     Schenectady^  N.  Y. :   James  H,  Barhyte. 
The  author  has  selected  thirty-four  stories,  illustrative  c 
Japanese  popular  and  juvenile  literature.     In   making  th 
selection  he  has  carefully  avoided,  however,  the  bloody,  r 
vengeful,  or  licentious  elements  which  permeate  almost  eve 
department  of  this  nation's  peculiar  form  of  literature.     T 
Japanese  possess  a  wondrous  fertility  of  invention,  a  wer 
of  literary,  historic,  and  classic  allusion,  of  pun,  myth, 
riddle,  and  of  heroic,  wonder,  and  legendary  lore  in  art, 
was  during  ^  residence  of  nearly  four  years  in   the   cot 
that  the  author  became  interested  in  their  folk-lore  and 
side  stories.     These  he  has  traced  to  their  sources,  in 
instances,  both  novel  and  quite  characteristic  of  the  p 
He   gives    the  reader  many  translations,   condensati( 
whole  books,  of  interminable  romances,  and  a  few  sk 
embodying  ideas,  beliefs,  and  superstitions.    They  arc 
less  stories  that  have   tickled  the  imagination  of  J; 
children  during  untold  ages,  and  the  author  offers  t 
this  work  with  the  hope  that  they  may  amuse  both  • 
and  little  folks  of  America."     That  he  may  find  h 
fully  realized  we  have  no  doubt,  and  we  believe  mi 
than  realized,  through  a  hearty  appreciation  of  all  th( 
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The  Care  and  Culture  of  Children.  A  Practical  Tirat-  \ 
isc  for  the  use  of  Parents.  By  THOMAS  S.  SoziNSKKY,  ' 
M.i).,PH.]).  Philadelphia:  //.  C.  Halts  <Sr>  Co. 
This  is  a  work  that  commends  itself  very  stronjjly  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  every  family,  as  it  contains  most 
excellent  counsel,  from  a  me<lical  standponit,  ujx^n  every 
sul)ject  on  which  it  specially  treats.  The  author,  Dr.  So/in- 
skey,  is  a  skillful  and  successful  practitioner  of  thi>  cily,  and 
our  readers  will  no  doubt  remember  him  as  one  of  our  occa- 
sional contributors.  He  is  a  thorough  master  of  the  subject, 
hjgiene,  having  for  years  made  it  a  special  study,  and  we 
feel  warranted  in  classing  him  as-  an  excellent  authority. 
We  are  pleased  to  observe  also  that  he  adojUs  the  most  atl- 
vanced  theories  relative  to  the  treatmont  of  diseases ;  th«)se 
that  Nature  herself  indicates  as  the  mo^^t  effective  in  the 
work  of  restoration  to  normal  condition. 

The  work  is  de>igne(l  for  subscriber?*  only ;  and  wc  shoidd 
therefore  advi'-e  our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  a  copy  at 
an  early  date,  a>  the  edition  piomises  to  have  a  very  rapi<l 
sale,  judging  from  the  ver>'  favorable  rei)orts  its  publishers 
are  receiving  from  their  agents  everjwhere. 

We  have  received  from  George  Stinson  &  Co.,  Art  Pub- 
lishers, Portland,  Maine,  a  proof  copy  of  the  laige  and 
beautiful  steel  engraving  "  Ready,"  after  the  celel)rated 
p  unling  by  S.  P.  Cockercll.  The  fame  of  Williflni  Tell  is 
world-wide,  and  the  nerve,  courage,  an<l  powerful  character 
exhibited  by  both  father  and  son  in  the  shooting  at  the 
apple  on  the  boy's  head,  at  the  mandate  of  the  tyrant,  has 
fired  the  hearts  of  millions.  "  Ready !" — every  nerve  is 
strained  and  fixed,  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense,  the  arrow- 
has  sped  straight  to  its  mark.     We  have  also  received  a 


proof  copy  of  a  large,  fine  work  of  art,  representing,  in  a 
chaiming  manner,  a  dt)mcsiic  scene  ;  it  is  entitled  "  The 
Welcome  Slej),"  and  is  after  a  painting  by  the  well-known 
artist,  G.  (J.  Kilburne. 

"  His  very  step  has  music  in'l. 
As  he  comes  up  the  slairs." 

The  artist  has  shown,  in  an  inimitable  manner,  a  mother 
and  beautiful  little  child  at  the  glad  moment  of  the  first 
sound  of  the  welcome  step  of  the  husband  an«l  f.ither. 

As  works  of  art,  these  engravings  certainly  belong  in  ihc 
front  rank.  The  plates  were  engiavcd  in  London  for 
.Messrs.  Stinson  &  Co.,  by  W.  II.  .^imnion^  and  K.  Joscy, 
two  of  the  foremost  engravers  in  the  world,  at  an  exiKrnsc  of 
some  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  jdxout  fifteen  thou- 
sand d<dlars.  This  house  publishes  all  descriptions  of  the 
better  class  of  pictures,  and  deserves  the  large  share  of 
public  favor  and  patronage  which  it  receive^. 

Ceramic  Buttons. — The  fashionable  niilliner>'  world  is 
Uuning  its  attention  to  ceramic  art  for  buttons.  Miniature 
plates,  ex([uisite  iniilati<»ns  of  Wedgwood  Dresden  china, 
and  buttons  with  small  views  on  them,  arc  in  demand  for 
cosily  dresses.  No  meml)er  of  the  puttery  trade  can  have 
any  reasonable  objection  against  this.  In  aristocratic  circles 
it  is  the  thing  for  all  tlie  furnituie  and  arrangements  of 
rooms  to  match.  A  story  is  even  told  of  a  well-to-do  bache- 
lor who  contemplated  getting  married,  that  be  objected  to  a 
ceitain  lady  because  she  would  not  match  his  furniiure.  We 
see  no  reason,  if  the  ladies  do  not,  why  the  buttons  (m  their 
costumes  should  not  be  in  keeping  with  their  tlinner  or  dcs- 
sert  sets  of  table  ware.  'IJiere  are  many  worse  matches  in 
the  world  than  this  would  make. 
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Timid  People. — It  is  amusing,  it  is  instructive,  it  is 
somewhat  piteous  to  watch  the  behavior  of  tiini«I  people  in 
this  world.  We  are  impatient  at  the  humble  martyrdoms  to 
which  they  daily  and  hourly  submit ;  we  are  i)uzzle(l  by  the 
conlra<lictions  of  their  conduct  ;  we  are  astounded  by  what 
seems  to  us  occasionally  the  di^sinuilali«>n  of  their  ways. 
We  do  not  sj)eak  here  of  the  iieoi)]e  who  have  a  wholesome 
and  beautiful  grain  ol  shyness  in  their  souls,  but  of  those  in- 
velerately,  those  incorrigibly  timid  folk  who  wouhl  almost 
seem  to  have  come  into  the  world  scared  by  the -sense  of 
j>ossessing  an  individuality  tW  their  own.  An  in.suj)eral)le 
difiicully  of  sa\ijig  No  leads  llieni  iiilo  a  net\v«>ilx  i«l  iiitrira 
cies.  'rii<;y  cannot  77;./  :■<'(. ■  lehisr  any  suit,  »Uh)  .iny 
ie-|iu;st,  ilisniis-  ;ii.y  hou.;  llicy  an-  «li>i  t':;  u«U<l  Ijv  '.lini 
seivants,  t«;r  they  d.irc  ii"l  It-li  iIkih  of  lln-ii  l:n:l'..- ;  tlicii 
fiicnils  niisundcistand  ihein,  r.«r  tlicy  -liiiiik  wiihiu  lli'in 
selves  with  a  ])crlin:u  ity  til. il  Lit-t'-^ii  M<li;u<i;  ..!•  ;:inl  ilirni. 
When  tliey  \\«'iiKi  cm<i;.'<-  u\\\  ol  ili.-,  irt'i.ii  :-.  :.!■■•  :iii<l 
ton)l.»il,  ihcii  l!iii:i!:ty  <A<.iuli.  111.     •li.-in -.  .  I1..1  l.~  i!.-  11   M't<;i 

ancr,(.i  twins 'li<-ii    ^'i.  lliin-  w  >  i 'i     r.i! i  vvl>\\  .ml.  [■«  1  li.i|)s 

.1  \\oiin<linj.  j.l.iM^r       Wli'ii  w-i'ii-l  <\\-  '■•    ■•nip.ii.iii\e  I'-M- 
ness,  iln-y    \\oui<l    icirxv;    llicn    hint-    lal!    nnln:cJci,  or   il 


their  ])oor  little  shafts  hit  the  mark,  the  wounds  they  give 
rankle  more  scjieiy,  ami  are  more  resented,  than  those  in- 
llicltrxl  in  franker  warfare. 

'1  he  dissimulations  of  liinifl  people  aie  t)l'tcn  a  mailer  i-f 
perj.lexity  to  braver  souls.  They  know  that  the  tale  of  \Mir 
poured  into  llieii  eais  is  huinbiig,  yet  they  nnIII  iiiurmur 
apologies  for  the  sinallness  of  their  contribution  to  its  relief. 
The  glassy  eye  of  the  bore  is  lixecl  ujuju  llicin  ;  they  will 
smile  in  answer  to  il,  and  listen  with  every  sign  of  interest 
t(.  ouij^nured  platitudes.  An  ac'iiiaintancc,  whose  long  visits 
are  a  wcamn^s,  eatmi;  \\\>  the  l"iii^  houis  as  a  in«>th  fiels 
a\\a\  a  garment,  i>  j.'.iccU'l  by  the  tiinid,  Icaiful  of  unin.iii- 
nrilv  l.cl)a\ior,  with  a  t.r'ii.-.lily  lh;a  -liouM  only  he  be- 
-.'..ucil  u|-'n  the  liieiid  \\h»:ni  we  hold  in  our  licirt's  .>.i'-". 
'I'.,  liu-  .i^;..)!: -lu'l  spctlat'-r,  tin;  tiiMid  wmu:-!  sonu-tinif-, 
..;]M.,i  :M:!li\  o!  ill,-  l.l.uk.  -I  triMtlicr)  1  lu-i!  uced  i-  .it- 
I.,.  ;..  .1  :  ill.  11  !::•  ..■!  I  •  il!  -j..,l. ,  11  ol  ;  .;iul  ;li.  y  >lo  nf.»l  111  I  I'ji 
.1  pi-!<  in-/.  \..!...  I  !h  \  listen  to  the  .i-l\..i^aiy  in  wli;.t 
niiL;!  :   w    ii  1..-    ih!i  1  i  :■  '■  •    .11    n   ;iii.  • '  hil;    -il-.  m  c  ;    i«'   niuUv: 

'■nil     !'!■.'-     :    I    ll         ■      ,    ■    :.      '•   i-i    'i'    It;  I  l.'.i:.;.    ||    ol      W  hu  11    i  >    Il    I'le 

pu//lni,.;  t'  t;.r  i...i.'.ei  i.'  :.  ;  ili.m  ■.  1  <.n  ti«  .K-h^ry,  'ri.i' 
p.. 01  stiuK  ..K.   ki  filly  ,iw..i;    ■      -licii  ..pj..ueii'.  ■iuph-Jilv  i  tluv"" 
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